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MAY IT PLEASE YOUR ORAGE- 2 


x OUR Grace's kind „ of two former 
7 OR Editions of this Work, has emboldened me to 
- | lay this at Vour Grace's Feet, as a public Ac- 
2. knowledgment of the many uſeful Obſervations 
and Inſtructions, which Your Grace has at ſeveral 
Times communicated to me for its Improvement. 
If I have been fo happy as to employ them in ſuch manner, as to 
merit Your Grace's Approbation, I ſhall have leſs Reaſon to doubt 
that of the Public; ſince the moſt ſkilful Perſons in this uſeful Branch 
of Science, pay = higheſt Regard to Your Grace's Judgment. 

| % 


The many Improvements which Your Grace. is annually making 
ſo happily upon Your various Eſtates, ſufficiently demonſtrate Your 
Grace's ſuperior Judgment ; but more „ in a Country 
almoſt deſtitute of Timber: Where, if Vour Grace continues 
planting, ſo ardently as for ſeveral Vears paſt, the whole Face of 
the Country will be much altered for the better, and. Your pr 

Eſtate thereby greatly improved. 19 7 - 


That Your Grace may long live to continue theſe Improvements, 
and to be an Example to others, is the lincere Wiſh of 


1112 
11 


Your GRACE's 


| Moſt obedient humble Servant, 


CHELSEA, 
March 1, 1768. 


Philip Miller, 
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be ſuppoſed, the public are well acquainted with the nature of it, which renders 


it leſs neceſlary to enlarge on that ſubject, The author therefore n himſelf obliged to 
return bis thanks for the kind reception his work has met with, 


f DicTioNARY having already zone through ſeveral editions, it may 


But as — may be dome, who * nk that the republiſhing it is «A them an injury, 
uy Ur San a e OWLS AL Oy ſome apology 


When the firſt edition was liſhed, 9 was then much leſs known than at preſent ; and 
therefore, as the knowledge of the art increaſed, it became more neceſſary to enlarge on the 
ſubject, by adding the new improvements to the former, without which it would have been. deem. 
ed imperfect; for as the author's ſituation in life rendered him capable of being well informed of the 
progreſs made in the art, by his great correſpondence both at home and abroad, he thought it 
would not be unpleaſing to communicate thoſe improvements to the public: in doing which, he has 
been careful not nn een him, nn of the facts by 
experiments, 


Others have ſuggeſted, that 7 the improvements ſeparately would give RAE catafation 
in this point; but the author had made trial of former purchaſers ſome years paſt, by publiſhing 
ſeveral ſheets of new articles, by way of Supplement, for which. there was ſcarce any demand ſo that 
the few which were fold, won pot an tie e 


| As the number of plants now cultivated in England, are more than double thoſe which were here 
when the firſt edition of this book was publiſhed, the mentioning of them, together with their 
culture, could not well be avoided in a work of this nature, therefore the author hopes his care in 
Wann them will not be cenſured. | 


From the.titl of this book it may ſeem to be 2 the art of gardening, but all 
the branches of agriculture are included in it, in a more complete manner than can be found in 
any other book extant, though written wholly on the ſame ſubject. Nor are the inſtructions 
here-given for performing the work in every part taken up haſtily, or upon flight experiment; 
but moſt of them are the reſult of more than twenty years practice in different parts © England, 
where the author has been permitted to ſuperintend and due the whole; therefore he can aſſure 


the public he has been very cautious in ee any thing, which he 1 is not ad con. 
re n SU OI Dis - 11-5323 54d 1 | 


lt.is 00 b. in moſt of the books which have been able concerning huſbandry, that 
ſearop any of the compilers have taken the leaſt notice of the common practice of ſowi 1 eight times 
the quantity of Corn upon land that is ngceſlary, to the great expence and detriment of the farmers, 
who are ſo wedded to their old cuſtoms, as not to be convinced of the error: for fo abſlinate are 
they in this matter, that | unleſs the whole ground be covered with the blades of Corn by the ſpring, 


they judge it not worth ſanding, and in, conſequence thereof frequently plough up their Wheat 


and winter Corn, to ſow the land with Barley, or other Lent Corn; whereas, if the former 
had been left ſtanding, it would have produced a better crop than any land can do where the blades 
are very thick, as the author has frequently obſerved. 1 have mentioned this to ſeveral far. 
mers, but the anſwer has conſtantly been, that on rich ground, a thin crop of roots will often, prox . 
duce a large crop. of Corn, hut on poor land it will not pay coſt, which is a very great abſur ity; 
for how is it poſſible, that bad land can ſpply proper nouriſhment; to a greater number of roots 
than better ground? and where this practice is obſerved, ſeldom more than three or four buſhels are 
reaped from one ſown.; whereas, where the ſame quantity is (own upon the ſame, or a like foil, and 
has room to grow, the produce will be at leaſt ſix or ſeven buſhels. Vet I have een growin 
hon land 1 very good, and TOR for more than 8 years, which ang * l 
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Wheat in drills, where three gallons of ſeed were allowed to an acre, a produce of nine quarters 
per acre ; now this is no more than an eighth part of the ſeed uſually ſown by farmers, who ſel- 
dom reap. more than one-third of this produce; by which it appears plainly, that in the common 
method of huſbandry, there is at leaſt eight times the quantity of ſeed ſown upon the land that is 
neceſſary. How great a ſaving this would be in a whole country, I leave every one to judge, eſpe- 
cially in ſcarce years, when Corn is dear; and what an expence is occaſioned by the contrary prac- 
tice to the farmers, who notwithſtanding ſeem unwilling to alter their ancient cuſtoms. Theſe 
matters are treated of under the articles Avena, Horpzum, SECALE, and Txiricuu. 


Nor are the common farmers better managers of their paſture lands; for on them they ſeldom 
are at the trouble of rooting up bad weeds, which frequently over-run them; theſe are often permit- 
ted to ſcatter their ſeeds, by which the land is ſtocked with a ſupply. of weeds for ſeven years or more, 
tho the utmoſt care be taken afterward to deſtroy them: but tho' there are ſome farmers who may be 
ſuppoſed more careful in this reſpect, yet theſe leave in their head lands, and on their banks, hedge- 
rows, and the ſides of ditches, a ſufficient number of weeds to ſtock their fields when the ſeeds 
are permitted to ſcatter : beſide, theſe paſtures have rarely a ſufficient quantity of manure allowed 
them, eſpecially where there is much arable land; nor is the dreſſing laid on at a proper ſeaſon ; the 
general rule with moſt of the farmers being to carry and ſpread the dung upon their paſtures, ſoon after 
the crop of hay is taken off the ground; and as this is done in ſummer, the heat of the fun draws all 
the moiſture from it, whereby the greater part of its goodneſs is evaporated and loſt. But as theſe 
points are more fully treated of in the body of this work, the author deſires the reader to refer 

to them. N | 0 8 N f * FY 7 * pro $ 
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On the article of TrMzzz perhaps many may ſuppoſe, the author has been too diffuſe in his in- 
ſtructions; but if thoſe who are of that opinion will only conſider, how material an article this is 
to the welfare of this country, he flatters himſelf they will change their ſentiments, eſpecially when 
they reflect upon the great waſte that has been made of it for many years paſt ; as alſo that the 
perſons now employed by the government to cultivate and improve it, deriving their, own profits from 
the waſte of timber, ſeem to think, that as their predeceſſors have long practiſed it, they have a 
right to do the ſame; this is now carried to fo great an extravagance, that unleſs a ſpeedy ſtop be 
put to it, the government will be greatly diſtreſſed for their marine. For although this practice began 
in the Royal Foreſts, &c. yet ſeveral of the nobility and gentry, who had very great quantities of tim- 
ber growing upon their eſtates, have deſtroyed a conſiderable part of theirs alſo; therefore, from a due 
regard for the public, the author has treated of the beſt methods for propagating and preſerving 
timber, which he hopes may not be diſpleaſing to the generality of his readers. 
The ſeveral plants here propoſed for trial in the Britiſh” dominions in America, are ſuch as there 
is reaſon to believe will ſucceed in thoſe parts where the experiments are deſired to be made, 
and confined to ſuch only, as may be of utility to the public, and real advantage to the inha- - 
bitants of thoſe countries: furthermore, theſe experiments are propoſed to be tried upon plants which 
will not ſucceed well in England, fo as to render their culture practicable, and therefore will not in- 
terfere with the growth or trade of this country, and the conſumption of which is'very great here, ma- 
ny of them being of very conſiderable uſe in our manufactures, which cannot be carried on without 
them ; as namely the Safflower, Indigo, and ſeveral other forts uſed in dyeing, none of which will thrive 
in this country to advantage, with many medicinal drugs, which, if introduced into the iſlands of Ame- 
rica, wilkcertginly thrive there as well as in their native foils. Coffee and Chocolate grow ehually well 
there; but the former being gathered before it is ripe, ill dried, and brought over to England in 
ſhips freighted with rum and ſugars, the effluvia of theſe commodities are imbibed by the Coffee, 
whereby it is rendered leſs valuable: as to the latter, it was formerly cultivated by the Spaniards in 
the iſland of Jamaica, when they were in poſſeſſion of it, fo as to furniſh the inhabitants with a quan- 
tity ſufficient for their own conſumption 3 whereas the Engliſh inhabitants now reſident there, pur- 
chaſe it of the Spaniards : theſe articles therefore require the public attention, for if the above commo- 
dities may be eaſily produced in the Britiſh colonies' in America, they will not onily ſupply us with 
oo of 90 genuine, but alſo turn the balance of trade, greatly to the advantage both of Great- Britain 
colonies. g GO 10 Amen Ov er $01: We of tO) - 193095 1 5 brig 
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It is alſo a great neglect of the inhabitants of the ſugar iſlands in America, to comtnit the care 
of their plantations to overſeers, who at beſt go on in their uſual- courſe, planting eight or ten 
ſugar canes in each hill, ſo that if five or ſix of them grow, they will be fo cloſe as to ſpoil each! 
other; for whenever theſe plants are tinted in their growth, they are ſoon attacked by vermin, 
which ſpread and multiply fo greatly, as frequently to deſtroy the whole crop, or at leaſt very much to 
damage it; and this they lay upon inclement ſeaſons, calling it a blight; whereas it proceeds from their 
own covetous cuſtom.” A gentleman of learning, who had a conſiderable eſtate in Jamaica, which was 
bequeathed to him upon his arrival there, was determined to make trial of the horſe-hoeing huſbandry 
4 | | | 2 among 
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among his canes. - Accordingly, he ſet out one acre of land in the middle of à large piece, which 
he cauſed to be planted with canes at five feet diſtance, putting hut one to each hill ; theſe grey. to 
a very large fize, and when ripe were cut, as alſo an acre from the beſt part of the piece in which 
the others were, planted : each of them then were boiled ſeparately to examine their produce; which 
was nearly equal in the weight of ſugar; but where the plants grew ſingle, the juice was boiled 
with a ninth part of the fuel which the other required, and he ſold the ſugar for /ſix,, ſhillings per 
hundred weight more than he could get for the former. This ſnews what advantages may be ex- 
pected, if the poſſeſſors of lands were careful to make trials. i oi bf Mm 4% n 
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The alterations made in the catalogues of trees and plants which are added at the end of the book, 
have been done to prevent ſwelling the work to too great a ſize, therefore their ſpecific differences are 
not inſerted at full length; but as their generical titles are mentioned, and the figures to each ſpecies 
denote them atcording to their reſpective ſpecies referred to in the body of the book, the reader is 
deſired to turn to the ſeveral genera, where under each article; theit ſpecies with their reſpective titles 
are inſerted at length, as alſo their culture and natural places of growth. 'The uſe of theſe, ca- 
talogues, eſpecially to ſuch as are not acquainted with the art of gardening, but particularly to 
thoſe who ſet up for deſigners of gardens, may be of great ſervice; for if this part of planting were 
duly attended to, there would not be ſo many abſurdities committed, as are now to be found in moſt 
of theſe deſigns, where we often ſee ſome of the ſmalleſt growing ſhrubs placed, where the largeſt 
trees ſhould have been planted, . 


5 1 


In the whole of this performance, tlie author has principaliy aimed at rendering the inſtructions 
given, as clear and intelligible as poſſible to the practitioners, as well as to thoſe who are leſs acquainted 
with the art; in every particular he has obſerved all poſſible regard to truth, not having advanced any 
thing as ſuch, but what he has been fully convinced of by his own experience : he hopes therefore for 
indulgence from the public, for any imperfections or omiſſions which may appear in the book, ſince 
in a work of ſo great extent, it cannot be expected to be abſolutely perfect, though it is humbly hoped 
there will not be found in it many faults. 2 

Some errors of the preſs have actidentally crept in, occaſioned by the author's other neceſſary 
avocations, which frequently called him into the country during the time it was printing ; but as 
moſt of theſe are corrected, and are not beſides of themſelves of great importance, he hopes the can- 
did reader will pardon them. | 


The Gardeners Kalendar, inſerted in moſt of the former editions; is in this omitted, many edi- 
tions of that piece having been printed in octavo; it is preſumed therefore that few perſons who 
have any inclination for the innocent diverſion of gardening, are without it; and as the adding any 
thing to this work would have ſwelled it greatly, which the author wiſhes he could have till further 
ſhortened ; and moreover it having been obſerved to him, by many - of his friends, that few per- 
ſons would chuſe to turn over fo large a volume, to find in it the articles they may have in a porta- 
ble one, the omiſſion of the Kalendar was thought more adviſeable. 


In the laſt edition of this work, the author adopted in a great meaſure the ſyſtem of Linnzus, which 
was the prevailing method of ranging plants then in uſe among botaniſts; but as many of the plants 
which were treated of in the Gardeners Dictionary, were not to be found in any of Linnæus's works 
then publiſhed, Tournefort's ſyſtem was alſo applied to take in ſuch as were not fully known to 
Dr. Linnæus; but ſince that time the learned profeſſor having made great additions to his works, 
and thoſe additions being generally conſulted for the names of plants, the author has now applied 
Linnzus's method entirely, except in ſuch particulars, where the Doctor not having had an oppor: /# 
tunity of · ſeeing the plants growing, they are ranged by him in wrong claſſes ; as for inſtance, the Ilex 
or Agrifolium is ranged in his fourth claſs, with thoſe plants whoſe flowers have four ſtamina or male 
organs, and four ſtigmas or female parts of generation ; whereas thoſe plants have tnale flowers upon 
ſome, and female upon other plants. The Laurus Linneus has placed in his ninth claſs, with thoſe plants 
whoſe flowers have nine ſtaminia or male organs of generation, and one female part; but theſe plants 
ſhould alſo be ranged in his twenty-ſecond claſs, for all the ſpecies of this genus have male and female 
flowers on different plants. Theſe, with ſome other alterations from Linnzus's ſyſtem, have been 

made in this edition, where the author has given his reaſons for ſo doing, which he hopes will be ap- 
| proved by the public. ; A 


A Many plants are likewiſe omitted in this edition, ſeveral of them natives of England, but rarely 
cultivated in our gardens; as alſo many varieties accidentally ariſing from ſeeds, as are moſt of 
thoſe with double flowers, which, if enumerated, would have ſwelled the book to an immoderate ſize; 
however, moſt of theſe varieties are caſually mentioned, to inform the reader of their reſpective difference, 
which the author hopes will be deemed ſafficient But as the variety of fruits, as well as of eſcu- 
| ; 2 | len t 
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2 have been moſt of them, at leaſt the fine ſorts, gfeatly im by culture, they are fully 
. 3 i or, who for near fifty years 
has applied himſelf cloſely to this ſubject; for ag many former botaniſts have enumerated a great 
rr 'was thereby rendered greatly perplexed; 
ſome of the modern writers on this ſubject, by"going into the contrary extreme, have abridged the 
ſpecies almoſt as much. Indeed it muſt. be allowed, that the real ſpecific difference of 
would be of great ſervice to the ſcience of botany ; but this cannot be done otherwiſe, than 

many years years" experience in their culture, eſpecially by obſerving the varietits which ariſe from 

the ſame ſeeds, as alſo the difference produced by different foils and ſituations, which is frequently fo 
n good judges in this matter. There are likewiſe many other varieties which 
part ot parry oe ſaved fro rom plants, and grown near others of a different ſpecies, by which 
W hey hare eee both; but theſe 
the alteration goes no farther. A non + 
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ee TERMS 2 Þ 0 


bin ROE 3 that 700 a plan, by | 
A' which? it ye San receives its nouriſhment, 73 


There are ſever ſorts of theſe, as 


A fibrous Root, Radix fibroſa,, is 5 which 


conſiſts only of fibtes,” See plate 1. fig. 3. 
A tuberous Root, Radig Fuberoſa, is that which confi 
of an uniform fleſhy ſubſtance, and is of ,a roundiſh } 


figure. See b x. bg. I, 2. where it is cut ho- 
rizontally thee h the nale | 
A bulbous Root, Radix bulboſe, is that which conſiſts 


one another, as is ſhewn | 


of ſeyeral, coats inv 
1 of ſeveral ſcales lying over 


plate 1. fig. 4, 5. of 
one another, as in pln. Is I. 
is called a tuhicated Root, the laſt a ſquamous Root. 
A granulous Root, Radix granuloſa, is a kind of gru- | 
mous root, with ſmall knobs reſembling ſo many 
grains of Corn. See plate 1. fig. 7, 
A teſticulated Root, Radix tefticulata, is a double tuber- 


- ous root, N two fleſby knobs reſembling a | 


pair of teſticles. - See plate 1. fig. 8. 
An aſphodel Root, Radix aſpbodeli, is a kind' of gru- 
mous root, whoſe fleſhy fibres ſwell ints large knobs 
toward the bottom, 1 the dugs of animals. 
See plate 1. fig. 9. 


A grumous root, Radix 


grameſe, is one Which is com -· 
_ poſed of Nen fleſhy an in fibres. See 
plate 1. fig. 10. b 


A. Stalk, Calls, is a part of 4 lant, receiving. the 
* nouriſhment from the root, an diſtributing it into 
the other {cho with which it is cloathed, not havin 

one ſide a iſhable from the other. 

A tree is | the 

A Branch, „is the diviſion of a talk. In trees 
it is generally called a bough. 

A Pedicle, Pediculus, is "that part of a ſtalk, which im- 
_. mediately ſuſtains, a leaf, a flower, or a fruit. Dr. 
Linnæus has diſtinguiſhed theſe. Thoſe which ſuf- 
tain the leaves he calls Petiolus, and thoſe which tuſ- 

tain the fruit, Pedunculus, . - 

A Spike, ica, | is a part of a alk thick ſet with flowers 

or fruits, in ſuch a manner as to form' an acute cone. 
See plate 1, fig, 12, 

A Thyrſe, ſee 

flowers or fruits ate ſet more looſely on it, ſo that there 
are ſpaces viſible between them. 

A Panicle, Panjcula, id d ſtalk diffuſed into ſeveral pe- 


fig. 1 


An Umbel, Umbella, is the extremity of a ſtalk or | 


branch, divided into ſeveral Hoc or rays, begin- 
ning from the ſame point, and opening in ſuch a man- 
ner as to form an inverted cone. See plate 1. fi 
When the pedicles (a), into which the ſtalk is 
vided, are ſubdivided into others of the ſame form, 
upon which the flowers or fruits are diſpoſed (5). The 


| 


ede this” $756 * 


| 12 Med 
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fig. 6. The firſt of theſe | 


{A trailing, 


The ſtalk o 1 
trunk or ſtem, i. e. Caudex. 1 


— — 


rſus, differs from a ſpike in chat * | 


dicles COT the flowers or fruits. Sce Plate 1. | 
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fiſt order - if called rays, the cba 605 Pellictes: 
That umbel which conſiſts of one pedicle only is called 
a ſimple umbel. Sce fig. 5 plate r. That which 
is compoſed both of rays and pedicle, is called a 
compound umbel, as fig. 13. 
4 Cory mbus differs from an umbel, in that the rays or 
e we are diſpoſed in ſuch a manner, as to form a 2 
here. Plate 1. fig. 1 | 


A a al, Fd volubilis, is one which twiſts about 


y prop p or tree without the help of tendrils. 
A clim ing Stalk, Caulis ſcandens, is that which alten | 


itſelf to any prop or neighbouring ſupport by che help 
of tendrils. 


A creeping Stalk, Caulis repens, is that which lies onthe 


ground, and propagates itſelf hy cut rot at the 

oints. 

i or procumbent ſtalk, Can procumbens, is 

that which lies on the ground unleſs i it Is ſupported, 
but does not emit roots. 

A Tendril, Capreolus or Clavicula, is a 2 of a ſtalk, or 

rather a branch from the ſide of a ftalk, placed op 
ite to the leaf, which curls and lays hold on any he 


, cent body, and thereby ſupports the ſtalk, as in the 
Vine, &c. 


A Ar is that 
e with its covering. 
* different forms. | 
A Cone, Conus, is a dry bed. veſſel, conſiſting 
ral ligneous parts, 7 cloſely together, and ſe- 
parating when ri there are ſeveral ſorts 
Weich iffer in their 8 and texture, as in plate 2. 
© fig. 1. is a cone of the Pineaſter, whoſe ligneoũs ſcales 
end in ſharp protuberances, which o 
of the ſun in the ſpring, and eafily emit the ſeeds. 
Fig. 2. plate 2. ſhews the cone of the Cedar of Liba- 
nus, whoſe ſcales are ſmooth, lying cloſe over eich 
0 and 9 off, leaving the middle column on the 
branches. Fig. +. plate 2. exhibits a cone of the Fir- 
tree, 'whoſe ſcales are ſmooth, and the form oblon 
Fig. 4+ 5. plate 2. ſhews the cone of the Cy rele 
i whlch is of an N ſpherical form, and the cales 
ö parte, emittin ſeeds from between them. Fig. 
6. plate 2. repreſents the cone of the Pine-tree, whole 
ſcales terminate in blunt protuberances. 


of a plant which SIM 
Of this there are many. 


| Dry Seed-veſſels, according to the number of cells into 


which they are divided, are called Unicapſular, Bi- 
capfſular, Quinquecapllar, dec, See plate 2. fig. 8, 9. 
pple, Pomum, is r to be a fleſhy 
5 . — ſeve in the center; but it 
is very difficult to . what the ancients meant by 
the title Pomum, for this title is frequently: uſed in 
their writings to expreſs things of different forms, 
therefore this epithet ſhould be only applied to thoſe 
fruits which are umbilicated, and contain * ſeeds. 
See fig. 11, 12, - Fw Ao 


Acini 


. N. 


of ſeve- | 


n by the warmth . 


” 4 the 122 


"The Seeds fig. ts and Graſs are called Grains Gs 
| A F Pine Flu, is the organs of generation of both 


| The Ovary, Ovarium, or Germen, accotding to Linnzus, 


ORE 
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An EXPLANATION of the Technical Terms of Bor AN v. 


and Cutrapta, but is uſed in a more extenſive ſoap 
by moſt of the writers on botany,” who ſtile che ſma 


ual in ze, and agree in-poſition as in fig. g. plate 
11 ar * polyperalous flower is when the | tals ds 


Acini is by ſome ſuppoſed to be the berries of Grapes , regular polypetalous flower, is when the petals are 
A 


—— of Mulberries, trawberries, &c. fig. 
7. plate 2. Acini. 

A Cluſter, Racemns, is a ſtalk divided or branched into 
ſeveral pedicles, ſuſtaining the flowers ar fruits thick 
The ther in an oblong form. See fig. 12. plate 2. 

1 diſting F from a 


palicle. 
od, hag is a long — ſeed- neil. 
2 or round, containing one or two rows of 
ſeeds. See fig. 14, 14. plate 2. Some of theſe are 


| Jointedd, each of the ſwellings containing one ſectly 5 


plate 2. 


The leaf which covers the grain is called Chaff, Gluma, 
fig. 16, plate 2. a The Beard, Ari. is a-ſmall 
needle proceeding from the chaff. T 
has no beard 1s called naked. 


brittle ſhell, in which is one or two, ſeeds. 
A N Mu is a ſeed covered with « hard, dry, brig | 


TY bar which | 
A Plum, Prunum, is a fleſhy veſſel incloſing a hard 


not agree together in figure and poſition. fig. 9, 
10. plate 
A labiated, 8 Lip-flower, Flos labiatus, is. an irregu- 
lar monopetalous flower, divided*afuglly into two 
lips, as in bg. - 6. plate 3. The upper lip a, is called 
the Creſt, Galea, and the og 4 one . the Beard, 
Bara. Sometimes ig; (4 in 6g. 4 
Z plate 3. and then the ſty 2 amina. ſu 42 its 
place. This is by ſome called an unilabiated 
A'papilionaceous Flower, Fles in ſome — 
Few relembles a butterfly; with its wings extended. 
| ls, © of plate 3. Ir always conſiſts of theſe four 
e 


parts: ſtandatd, Vexillum, a, which is a large ſeg- 
ment or petal; the two Wings, Me, Mien compoſe 
the '3 and the Keel, Carina, c, he is a concave 


petal ent, reſembling the lower 
the keel wfometimes of one petal oF ſe 
tire; ſometimes it conſiſts epeual 

| adhering preny cloſely together. 

A Floret, 85 , is a, little tube expanded at the top, 


of a boat 4 
ment and en- 
or ſegments 


. Texes, adhegj to a common placen ther with 
ir 1 coverings, 7 of eber ce. 
with, its proper coverings, if it have any, 
Flowers = either male, female, if 
The male flowers have ſtamina and. mm 0 have 
no ovary or ſtyle. Female flowers have an ovary and 
le, but have no ſtamina or ſummits, Hermaphro- 

dite flowers have both organs of generation, 


'readiment of the fruit. See 4, fig. 13. plate 3. 
rly hy hace nh N 5 
is a accompanying the ovary, 
reckt bee b by, 13. plate 
8 "1g in the middle wich WE 
| "TOAD the jeeds round it, _ 12. Plate g. and 6 

e ſti 


ln 
. wee er bb 2 covet the other 
_ parts of the lower. See fig. 11. 4, plate 3. Theſe, 
1 to Mr, Ray, are of an herbaceous colour. 


The Rs ; Peaala, are thoſe tender fine-coloured | 
"26h wy I the 2 conſpicuous parts of 4 


11. 5, plate 3 
r inn ieee, 8 to Linneus, 
which ſome call Chives, are thoſe ſlender threads which 


12 y ſurround the ſtyle. See c, hg. 11. plate 3 
70 Summits, or Apices, which Linngns calls Aut bera, 


are thoſe bodies which contain the Farina feecundans, 


der, anal to the male ſperm in 
ri e min te fume See 


5 ch number of abei s, are 
dus, tetra- 


* flower is that i «ich the 1 pe- 
MY ngx divided. See fig. 1. pars oo i 


— vided, the ſegments are equal, as in ig 
An irregular monopetalous fo nit is that in n Ge 


of the are uneq 
_ Fike Dr. Labem calls rin ringent NE W 4 
* Tournefort, and others, call all thoſe mono 
flowers, whoſe petals. are connected at their baſe, and 
fall off without ſeparating ; but Dt. Linneus calls 


them tetrapetalous or pentaperalous, when the 55 


n into 8 Ju AS "re + 


1 


* 


| y into five ſegments. 741 17, 20. plate 
| E fitting g upon t „ s þ- e ſeed * 
the inner part of the flotet ariſe five Namina 5, which 
ting together form 4 ſheath c; from che embryo of 
the ſeed a, ariſes a ſtyle 4, which paſſes through the 
eath e, to Which it is connected, ald is terminated 
i a bibd fligina which E generally reflleed, . Thele 
- are hermaphfodite. 
A Semifloret, Semiflo/culus, is tubylous at the baſe, and 
. afterwards expanded in form of a tongue. See fig. 18. 
glate z. Theſe generally yu the rays of compound 


rs, and are fi 
A compound Flower, Fles „ is that which is 
compoſed either of . W plate 3. or ſemi- 
together, fig. 16. 


2 bg 15, plate 3. of 
and fig. 20 


A Diſk, Dig is an aggregate of florets forming, as it 
were, a plain ſurface, as in fig. 19. plate 3. Such 
flowers are called diſcous flowers. 

A Ray, Radixs, is ſeveral ſemiflorets' ſet round a diſk. 
See fig. 16. 4, plate 3. in form of a radiant ſtar. Such 
flowers are ca ed radiated diſcous flowers; thoſe 

which have no ſuch ray, are called naked diſcous, as 

3 

A de ower, . Flas ciifitaras, | is that which is com- 

poſed c of florets and ſemiflorets collected into a round- 

iſh head, and are all inclgſed in one common ſcaly 

empalement, as in fig. 34. 3- 

A whorkd Flower, Has viertici „is when the flowers 

.are collefted in who round 4 the baſe of 

| "the leaves, as in 

A. Moſs Flower, whicl 1 fon A + foot-ſtalk from 

owl bg. big: a7 plate 3. with 49 


off when the ſeeds are tipe. 
4 15 orc the middle Engtedaan to repre- 
are lodged between the ſcales. See 
8 * P of a flower, 4 is the 
Ng. palement, 5 the vs Log the fyle, 4 the ſtigma, 
c — 3 F the ſummit; and 2 the ſame entire. 


Fig-.2 21. ohh te ck ſhews a flower wok ſeveral nectari- | 


t cloſe to the 
od | Fig 2 ſtyle, 06. cA ftigma. 


ſhews a germen, þ a 
OS: 2 i dern a grain of Fa a ad 
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Monandria 
** A two 4 | pr ſtyle, F 
titles Diandria Monog ynig. 

flower witk three ſtamina 
e titles 7. exp tex; mie a 


Fig. 4 thews a flower with four ſtamina and one ſtyle, | 
heck he titles Tetrandia Maonogy#ia. * 
Fig. 5. ſhews a flower with five ns and o 
W he titles Pentandria 
& ow ews a flower with five 52 and two ſtyles, | 
ih etitles, Pantaſdhia Digynia, 
Fig- 7, ſhews a flower with fix ſtamina and one 


titles Hexandria Monogynia. 
8 8 a flower with ſix ſtamina We 
n 

ſhews a flower with ſeven . an one jb 
10. nina 


K Heptandris 
E a flower with cight and one ſtyle, 
7285 he titles Oftandrie Di * 
11. ſhews a flower rye nine ffamibg kd 
1 he titles Enneandris Monogynia. 
Fig. 12. ſhews a flower with py oo and one N. 
which he titles Decandria Monogymia 
13, ſhews a. flower with twelve ſtaming and. one 
le, * 25 Dodecandria Monog ynia. 
Fig 4: on fewer with mote than twelve Kies, 
t leſs n 


and theſe ariſe either from the 
E or che 5 


hk N a flower with one ſtamina and ops | F 
whi 


ment, Wang 


* 


b 3 N 
Fig. 15. A a flower with « great number of ſtamina 
11 ſtyle, which he titles Polyandria Monogynia. 
16, 222 wich two long, and two ſhorter 
eee which he an. 
Y; * 8 © | 
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17. ſhewa g flower with four Jon 
and one ſtyle, which he titles Tetradynami 


1 with the 
i dert bone 
ws a flower wich ten ſtamina ang one ſtyle, 


titles Monodeiphia Decandria. " 

20. ſhews a flower with many ſtamina joined in one 

Y, with a many-pointed ſtyle, which he titles Mo. 

er Polandria. 

21. ſhews a flower with ſix; ſtamina joined in two 
ies, which he titles Diadelphia Hexandria. 
2. ſhews a flower with ten ſtamina, nine of which 
are joined * eo at their baſe, and the other is ſe- 


N one ſtyle. This he titles Diadelphia 


| Fig. 23. ſhews a. flower with! many ſtamina, which are 
\ conneRed at their baſe into ſeveral Fouad or bunches,” 


which * _—_ Rag 9 1 
a compou ower, 


Fig. 24. {b | 
Tuck hefe which — 22 have five ſtamina and 
one ſtyle, which are connected at their baſe, This 
cla he titles Heng. 

. 25, ſhews a flower whoſe ſtamina are connected 
with, and ſeem to from, the ſtyle, N is 
divided into two parts. - This he titles 

Fig. 36. ſhews a flower of the ſixteenth 
of a different figure from thoſe before repreſented. 
The Da of this ang round the column formed 

by 


XA are joined at the baſe into one body, which he 


and veo ner 4 


ig. 18. ſhews a flower with five ſtamina, —_— — | 
ſtyle in ws body, which he titles 


* 


45. which i is 


Fig. 27. ſhews a floret of the com nd flowers ſittin q 
upon the germen or embryo of the ſeed, wich chi Ky N 
ego be r he wp of he ys 5 
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ABI 
& CYAAREND 37H BEL E-tree. See Populus. 
IA RESP. ABIES, the Fir-tree. 
SN 87 N We The name is derived from 
een cube, to extend or ad- 
e 3 vance. Others ſay, it is 
eee derived from abeo, to 
N 2 en 55 away, becauſe the 
N 2 g rk ſplits, and, as it 
= . were, falls away, or 1s 
broke off eaſily. 
The CHARACTERS are, 
| The male flowers are diſ- 
. poſed in a looſe bunch, having no corolla, but many ſta- 
mina, joined in form of a * at their baſe, but ſepa- 
rate above, having erett ſummits. The female flowers 
are collected in an oblong cone, each ſcale including two, 
which have no corolla, a ſmali germen with a ſingle flig- 
ma. Theſe are ſucceeded by membranaceous winged ſeeds. 
Dr. Linnæus, profeſſor of botany at Upfal, whoſe 
ſyſtem is generally followed at preſent, ranges this 
genus in the ninth ſection of his twenty-firſt claſs of 
| plants, which includes ſuch as have male and female 
owers, placed at diſtances on the ſame tree, whoſe 
ſtamina are joined together in form of a column. 
To this genus he joins the Pine, Cedar, and Larch- 
tree, ſuppoſing them only different ſpecies of one ge- 
nus; however, as there is great difference in the cul- 
ture of theſe trees, we ſhall chooſe to continue the 
former method of arranging them under their different 
genera. It may not be amiſs however to obſerve, that 
in the former editions of Linnzus's Genera Planta- 
rum, theſe * were ranged under the article Abies, 
but in the laſt edition he has thought proper to place 
them under Pinus. 6 | 
The Seec1zs, which are at preſent to be found in 
| the Engliſh 13 are, Wn” | 
1. Antes (Alba) foliis ſubtus argenteis apice emargi- 
natis, conis erectis. Hir. tree whoſe leaves are whits on 
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their under: ſide, and indented at their points, commonly | 


called Silver Fir. Abies taxi folio, fructu ſurſum 
ſpectante. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. | 
2. ABlgs (Picea) foliis ſubulatis mucronatis lævibus bi- 
| Fariam verſis. 7 be Norway Fir, or Pitch-tree. Abies 
2 folio, fructu deorſum inflexo. Tourn. Inſt. 


MW Avntzs (Balſamea) foliis ſubtus argenteis apice ſub- 


ABI 
emarginatis bifariam verſis. The Balm of Gilead Fir, 
Abies taxi foliis, odore balſami Gileadenſis. Raii Hiſt, 
App. | 
4. ABits (Canadenſis) foliis linearibus obtuſiuſculis ſub- 


membranaceis. The Newfoundland White Sprue Fir. 


Abies foliis piceæ brevioribus, conis parvis biunciali- 
bus laxis. Rand. | | 
5. ABies (Mariana) foliis linearibus acutis, conis mini- 
mis. The Black Spruce Fir of North America with very 
ſmall cones. | 1" FFT cc | 
6. ABies (Americana) folils linearibus obtuſiuſculis bi- 
fariam verſis conis ſubrotundis. The Hemlock Spruce 
Fir. 1 4 y 
There is alſo another ſort of Fir, which has been of 


late years introduced from North America, by the 


oy of Red Spruce Fir of Newfoundland; but fo 
we/can judge by the-young trees now growin 
1. Engliſh A it 4m to be only a = 
riety of the Black Newfoundland Spruce Fir. There 
was alſo many years paſt a tree of the China Fir, 
"ou in the garden of Mr. Morgan of Weſtmin- 
er, which 1s mentioned by Dr. Pluknet, but being 
in a bad ſituation it made little progreſs, the ſmoke 
of London being os gm to all ſorts of ever- 
green trees; but whether it was killed in that Face 
or removed to any other, I do not know, for the 
round has been built upon many years. 
he firſt and ſecond ſorts of Firs are very common in 
ardens and plantations of evergreen trees. 
1 he firſt grows in great plenty about Straſburgh, and 
vther parts of Germany; from whence the turpentine 
is brought to England, But it is ſuppoſed, that moſt, 
if not all of theſe were originally planted ; however, 
the moſt beautiful of theſe trees are now growing up- 
on mount Olympus, from whence I have received 
canes, which were upwards of a foot in length. Theſe 
are certainly natives of the place. Dr. Tournefort, 
in kis travels, mentions the Firs of mount Olympus 
as the moſt beautiful trees in the Levant. "TIF 
- The ſecond fort, which is very common in the woods 
of Narway, 1s the tree that affords the white deals, 
and grows in the vallies where the ſoil is very d 
There are two varieties of this 4 —.— greatly differ- 
ing in the length and colour of their leaves, as alſo 
the ſize of their cones; one of which has been dif- 
zinguiſhed by nurſery-gardeners, under the title of 
A Long 
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of Argyle, at Whitton near 


Ge vol 
fords ts. 
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\ Long Coned Corniſh Fir. The leaves of this are 


whiter, and much longer than the others; the cones 
are alſo of a grencer length than thoſe af the common 


ſort,. ſo that y the appearance af the trees, any per- 


ſon might 36 *. them to he a diſtinct ſpecies. But 
from the ſeeds which were 3 taken from this 
fort, both varieties of plants have r 

muſt be only deemed varieties. | 
From this tree the pitch is drawn, and hence it had 
the title of Picea, or Pitch- tree. 

The third ſort was formerly growing in the Biſhop of 


London's garden at Fulham; and of late years there 
has been#a great number of the trees raiſed from the 


| ſeeds which have been brought from America. This 


fort makes very little progreſs after eight or ten years 
growth ; the only place in which the trees have made 
any figure, is at his Grace the Duke of Bedford's at 
Woburn-abbey in Bedfordſhire, 208: 


The fourth fort is a native of North America, from 
. Whence the ſeeds have been brought to England, and 


at numbers of the plants raiſed. This is called by 
the inhabitants in America, the White Spruce Fir. 


It you? naturally on the mountains and higher lands, | 
an 


| arrives to a much greater ſize than moſt of the 
ather ſorts. , Thoſe in the eng of the late Duke 
ounſlow, are by much 
the fineſt I have ſeen: but there muſt be ſome trees 
of a greater age in Devonſhire, unleſs they have been 
deſtroyed ; for in the year 1724, I received ſome 
branches of this tree full of cones, from a gentleman 
of that county, who had ſeveral of the trees then 
wing, which were of a conſiderable ſize. _ 

The 22 ſort grows naturally on moiſt land, in many 

of North America, but rarely arrives to the ſize 


2 fourth: however, the inhabitants of America 


uſe the branches of both indifferently in making of 
8 from whence the trees obtained the title 


Spruce· trees. 


From both theſe ſpecies of Fir, exſudes a fine clear 


turpentine of a ſtrong ſcent, which the native Indians 
uſe to cure green wounds, and alſo for ſome internal 


diſorders; and of late years the Engliſh phyſicians in 


North America, have likewiſe adopted it into their 
ractice. | 

he ſixth ſort is alſo a native of America, from 

whence the ſeeds have been brought into Europe. 


This tree does not thrive well in any part of England, 


nor in many places of America; though in ſome par- 
ticular ſpots 


large hi 
heſe trees are all raiſed from ſeeds taken out of 


expoſing the cones. to a gentle fire, which 
will cauſe. their ſquamous cells to open, and readily 
emit the ſeeds : but they ſhould not be-expoſed to 
too great a heat, for the cones of all the Firs 2 
much eaſier than thoſe of Pines, eſpecially thoſe of 
the Silver and Balm of Gilead Firs, whic 


and ſcatter their ſeeds, This ought not to be done 
until che time of * them, which is beſt perform- 
ed the latter end of March. | | 
Theſe plants ſhould: be all raiſed in a nurſery, where 
they may be protected from the birds, otherwiſe 2 
will. be in danger of being deſtroyed when they 


come up. For. as they bring up the huſk of the ſeed 


on the _ of the plant, the birds, in picking off the 


huſk, will break off the tops of the plants, whereby 


a whole bed; may be loſt in a few hours, if not care- 
fully guarded from them. 


The beſt time for loving theſe ſeeds, is about. the 
latter end of March, or the beginning of April, ac- 


en, therefore they 


1 


| 
| 


ns _ 


have been, informed there are very | 
rge high trees now growing. It is a native of many | 
7 of North America. 


rmous cones. The way to get out the | 


| 


if per- | 
mitted to hang late in the autumn, fall to pieces 


| 


„ 


ſeaſon, will greatly injure the roots of theſe p 


AI 
che ſun in the middle of the day, by covering the 
beds with mats, becauſe too much fun frequently de- 


ſtroys the plants when they are young, In this bed 
the plants ſhould remain until the following ſpring, 
when there ſhould be a number of beds prepared iu 
the nuflery to receive the ſeedlings. In the begin- 
ning of April they ſhould be tranſplanted into the 
beds, at the diſtance of ſix inches row from row, and 
in the rows at three inches aſunder, ſetting them in 
a quincunx order. In removing theſe plants, 

ſhould be very carefully raiſed up with a trowel, ſo 


as not to break off the fibres of their roots; nor ſhould 
und. D 


they be kept long out of the uring the 
time they are out, their roots ſhould be covered, to 

ent the wind from drying their fibres; and in 
planting, the earth ſhould be preſſed cloſe to their 
roots, to prevent the air from penetrating to them. 
If the 0 proves dry, it will be proper to water 
the plants every week once or twice, according to the 
warmth of the weather; the beds ſhould alſg be co- 
vered with mats, to ſcreen the plants from the ſun, 


and drying winds, until they have taken good root; 


after which time they will require little farther care, 
than to keep them clean from weeds, In theſe beds 
the plants may remain two years, at the end of which 
they ſhould be tranſplanted into an open ſpot of 
ground, for their roots will in that time meet quite 
over the beds, This ground, to which they are to 
be removed, ſhould be well trenched and cleared 
from all noxious weeds, and made level, The be- 
inning of April, juſt before the plants begin to 
oot, will be a good time to remove them. In take- 
ing up the plants, great care ſhould be taken not to 
tear off or injure their roots; nor ſhould too many 
of the plants be taken up at one time, but rather 
plant — as faſt as they are taken up, that they 
may be as little time out of the ground as poſſible. 
For the drying winds, which uſually happen at this 
lants, if 
much expoſed thereto. SHES 
The diſtance at which they ſhould be placed in the 
nurſery, ſhould be four feet row from row, and in 
the rows two feet aſunder. This diſtance may by 
ſome be thought too great; but if it be — 4 
how much their roots ſpread in the ground, as alſo 
that when they are planted nearer together, it will be 
very difficult to take up the plank again without cut- 
ting and tearing off their roots, eſpecially if they are 
not all taken up clean at the fame time : theſe con- 
ſiderations muſt have greater weight than that of the 
loſs of a little ground, with all have 
to the future welfare of the plants. In planting them, 
it will be adviſeable to draw a line croſs the ground, 
and to dig out a trench of a foot wide, into which 
the plants may be placed at the diſtance of two feet 
aſunder. Then fill the earth into the trench, cover- 
ing the roots of the plants with the fineſt part of it, 
3 it carefully between the roots; and when 
the whole trench is filled in, preſs the earth gently 
down, with your feet; but by no means tread it too 


hard, eſpecially if the ground bo ſtrong, or apt to 


bind too cloſe. | 

When the plants are thus planted, if the ſeaſon ſhould 
prove dry, they ought to be watered, in order to ſet- 
tle the earth to their roots; and if this be repeated 


tree or four times, (if the ſeaſon. ſhould continue 


- 


years, according to 


1 


dry) it will greatly promote their taking new root, 
and ſecure them from the injuries of the drying winds. 
In this nurſery 3 remain two or three 
ep they ſhall have made; 

and during this time, the ground between. the plants 


| ſhould be conſtantly kept clean from weeds, and dug 


; between the rows every ſpring; in doing of which, 
cording as the ſeaſon, is more or leſs forward, on a care muſt S 8 or injure the roots of 
| bed of light earth, covering the ſeeds about half an | the plants: this is all the culture will require 
inch deep with the ſame, mould. If this; bed. be | during their continuance in the nurſery. When they 
netted over to keep off the birds, it will be a ſure | are tranſplanted into the places where they are to re- 
method of r from deſtroying the | main, the neceſſary care to be taken is, in taking 
young plants at their firſt coming out of the ground; them up, not to injure or cut off their roots, and to 
At which time they ſhovld likewiſe. be ſcreened from let them be as little time out of the ground as poſſible 1 


| and while they are out, to 


at a much 


or twen 


"pcs the yo 
loſe a year's 
. ſightly; that | fv 


— 


that too in trees 


ABI 


drying winds. The ſureſ for! 
trees is about the beginning of April; for though 
they may be, and often are, removed with ſucceſs at | 
Michaelmas, yet the fpring is the more ſure ſeaſon, 


. in moiſt land. | 

oft of the Kinds of Firs may be removed at the 
height of ſix or ſeven feet; hut thoſe of two feet high 
are much better totranſplant, and will in a fewyearsgain 
the aſcendant of taller trees: I would not, therefore, 
adviſe the tranſplant 
much above two feet high, eſpeciall 


if they have 
ſtood. in the nurſery unremoved. 


or then their 


roots will have extended themſelves to a diſtance, | 


which muſt be cut in taking them out of the ground 


and where great amputation is uſed either to the roots 


or branches of theſe trees, the quantity of turpentine 
which commonly iſſues from theſe wounds, will great- 
ly weaken the trees. There is another advantage alſo 
in planting them when ſmall, which is that of not 
requiring ſtaking to ſecure them from being blown 
down by ſtrong winds, which in tall trees is a great 
trouble or expence, And whoever will give them- 
ſelves the trouble to obſerve, how much trees of rwo 
feet high exceed in growth thoſe which are removed 
ater height, will, I am ſure, be con- 
vinced of the truth of what is here ſaid. 

The comman Spruce Fir is what affords the white 
deals. The trees grow in the deep ſtrong foils of 
Norway and Denmark ; but will grow likewiſe in al- 
moſt any foil or ſituation in England, provided it be 
not within the reach of the {ſmoke of great cities, 
which is very injurious to all theſe ſorts of trees; nor 
do they thrive near ſo well in dunged land, as in freſh 


uncultivated foils, The diſrepute theſe trees have 


been under for ſome years paſt, has been occaſioned 
by their being planted too cloſe together, or too near 
other trees, whereby the air has been excluded from 
their branches, which has occaſioned moſt of their 
under branches to decay ; fo that when yiewed from 


the ground under their branches, they have a greater 


appearance of dead than living trees. But where they 
have been allowed a good diſtance, and 
ſtrong freſh ſoil, they have had their branches quite 
feathered within ſix or eight feet of the ground, and 
| upward of fixty feer high ; therefore 
ſhould not be planted nearer than twelve feet apart, 


nor ſhould they be ſo near, where the plantation is 


more than three rows deep. In this caſe, eighteen 
feet aſunder will be full near enough, eſpe- 
cially where the trees are deſigned to have their 
branches feathered near the ground, in which one of 
the beauties of theſe trees conſiſts. 

The Silver Fir requires a ſtronger land than the 
Spruce, for in dry ground they ſeldom make any 


great progreſs; and many times, even after they have | 
arrive 


to a conſiderable ſize, are deſtroyed by very 
dry ſeaſons, where the foil is ſhallow, or too dry. 
Bur when they are planted in a proper foil, they grow 
to a very large ſize, and are extremely beautiful, hav- 


— ſide of a dark n colour. 
*h1 


s ſort of Fir, however, is frequently injured by | 
froſts, when they happen late in the ſpring, eſpecially | 
while the plants are young, For when theſe are plarit- | 
ed in a warm ſituation, they are apt to ſhoot pretty 


early, and if any ſharp froſts happen after they have 

A > Sade are Plea; ſo ek ahvy 
„and are rendered ſo very un- 
times 
and throwh away. In cold ſituations, however, where 


they do not begin to ſnoot ſo early, they are not ſub- 


3 and, in many ſuch places, theſe 


trees grow to a large ſize, and have their beauty. 1 


bave ſometimes ſeen ſome fine trees of this ſort of 
Fir, which grew 
tending their roots, they 


upon natural bog, where, by ex- 
had dramed the ground to 


- a conſiderable diſtance round them,. There were ſortie 


trees of this: kind lately growing in England, u 
wards of ninety feet high, ng v5 


their roots from the 
time for removing theſe | 


2 


of theſe trees when they are 


planted in a 


- — — ——— — 


-- 


ing the under fide of their leaves white, and the up- 


— a 


they: have been pulled up | 


— 


* 
> 
. 


AB J Pf 
The methed f raiſing the other ſorts of Firs. 
About the latter end of March, or the beginning of 


April (according to the forwardneſs of the ſeafon, by 
which every perſon muſt be guided) 3 a very 


moderate bed, in length proportional to the quantit 
of ſeeds to be ſown, and where there are frames which 
can be ſpared for this purpoſe, theſe may be placed 
upon the bed; but whefe theſe are wanting, the bed 
ſhould be cradled over with hoops, that they may be 
covered with mats or canvaſs; then plunge the bed 
full of ſmall pots, ſuch as are commonly fold about 
London for four ſhillings and two pence per hundred, 
Theſe pots ſhould be filled with light undunged earth, 


and the interſtices between the pots may be filled up 


with any other earth which is neareſt to the place; 
then ſow the ſeeds in theſe pots, covering them abour 


half an inch with the ſame light earth. In drying winds 


the bed ſhould be covered, to prevent the earth from 
drying too faſt, which would prove hurtful to the 


| ſeeds; nor ſhould the ſeeds have too much wet, which 


— ——— 


have always 


be mured to the open air, and treated as h 


Vould be equally injurious to them: therefore the 
earth ſhould be but £1d6rm watered, and it muſt ne- 


yer be given in . quantities. When there is any 
appearance of fro 

covered. With this management the plants will ap 
pear in five or ſix weeks time, when they muſt be 
carefully guarded from birds, as was before directed 
for the common ſorts, and alſo ſcreened from the ſun 


in the middle of the day; but they muſt now have 


freſh air admitted to them at all times when the wea- 
ther will permit. They may alſo be allowed to re- 
ceive any gentle ſhowers of rain, but they ſhould not 


have too great plenty of moiſture, which will fre- 


Coney rot the young plants, and cauſe them to 
p. Upon the judicious care of this, d 
the whole ſucceſs ; for 1 have frequently ſeen great 


numbers of theſe plants deſtroyed in one day, by be- 


ing either too much expoſed to the ſun; or 
ing too much wet. we 1 
It may, perhaps, ſeem ſtrange to many, chat I ſhould 
direct the ſowing the ſeeds of theſe trees which are fo 
very hardy upon a hot-bed ; but from many trials I 
und they have ſucceeded much better 
this es than any other, for the gentle warmth of 
the bed will not only cauſe the ſeeds to vegetate much 
ſooner than they woulg naturallydo in the cold ground, 
but the plants will alſo rife much ſtronger,” and, con- 
ſequently, be in leſs danger of rotting in their ſhanks. 
And as the warmth of the bed is only to bring up 
plants, ſo there ſhot!ld be but little dung employed 
in making it; for after the plants are up, they muſt 
y as 


j hav- 


the conimon ſorts. i . 
There may be others, perhaps, who will object to 
the directions given for ſowing the ſeeds in ſuch 
ſmall pots, becauſe, where there is any quantity of 
the ſeeds, i: is uſual to ſow them in boxes, or 1: 
but I can from many years experience aver, 
that'moſt ſorts of ſeeds fucceed betrer when ſown in 
ſmall pots, than in boxes, or larger ones, and there- 
fore recommend this practice. 5 
As the ſeeds of the Hemlock Fir will frequently re- 
main in the ground four or five months, the pots, 


in which they are ſown; ſhould' not be diſturbed, it 


the plants come not up ſo ſoon as may be expected; 
for res upon ſtirring the 2888 th ſeeds are 
found to be decayed, there may be hopes of their 
growing the ſecond ſpring, for I have ſometimes had 
the ſeeds remain a whole year in the ground, and af- 
terwards come up very well: this caution, therefore, 
is given to prevent the pots from being too "ha 


turned out. 


The plants of theſe ſorts of Fir miuſt be afterwards 
treated in the ſame way as the common ſorts, with 


this diffetetice only, that they . to be tranſplant- 
and 


ed into a more ſhady ſituati noiſter ſoil, For 
while the plants are yon, they will not thrive if hey 
are much expoſed tothe fun, or in à dry ſoil; btit 
n pen 


ſt at night, the bed ſhould alſo be 


* 


** | when they have obtained ſtrength, they will bear the] I received the ſeeds of this from Jamaica, where it 
| open. ſun very well, and in a moiſt foil will make grows in great plenty. This is alſo an annual plant, 
Narr progreſs ; whereas in dry ground they frequent- | which in England ſeldom exceeds the former fort in 

b 


int, and produce plenty of male flowers and cones, | its ſtature. The leaves of this greatly reſemble thoſe 
the time they get to the height of four or five feet. | of the annual Nettle, andſſting full as much when 
en the branches of theſe - rees are cut off to trim | touched, It is too renderſ thrive in the open air in 
them up to have ſtems, it ſhould be done gradually, England, therefore the ſeeds ſhould be ſown in pots, 
never cutting more than one tier of branches in one | plunged into a hot-bed ; and if the plants do not come 
year; for if too many wounds are made at the ſame up the firlt year, (which often happens) the pots 
time on theſe reſinous trees, the turpentine will iſſue | - ſhould be put in ſhelter in winter, and the following 
out in ſuch quantities as to weaken and check their ſpring plunged again into a hot-bed, which will bring 


wth. The beſt time for pruning theſe trees is in | up the plants. Thefe muſt be tranſplanted into po 
ptember, at which time they abound not ſo much and brought forward in hot-beds, otherwiſe they wil 
in turpentine as in the ſpring, and, conſequently, do | not produce ſeeds ripe in England. 


: 


Theſe plants have no beauty to recommend them, but 
ſeldom more than is neceſſary for covering the wounds, as they are preſerved in ſeveral gardens for the ſake 
to prevent the wet and cold of the ſucceeding winter] of variety, 1 thought it neceſſary to inſert them here. 
from penetrating the wounded parts. Theſe branches | ACANACEOUS plants (fo called from 4efz, 
ſhould be cut cloſe to the trunk. Gr. a thorn or prickle] are ſuch as have prickly heads. 
ABROT AN UM, or Southernwood. See AnTEMTLSIA. | ACANTHUS [As, fp called, as ſome fay, 
ABROTANUM FCEMINA. See SaxtoLina. | from dxasba, a thorn.] It is alſo called Branca Urſina, 
ABRUS, See GrLyciwe, | or Bear's-breech, — 
ABSINTHIUM, Wormwood, Sec AxTZMIisiA. The CaHaracrters of this plant are, | 
ABUTILON. See Siva. The empalement is compuſed of three pair of unequal 
ACACIA, Egyptian Thorn, or Binding Bean Tree. | leaves. The flower is uncqual, of one leaf, with a ſhort 
See Minos. : | tube, the beard, or lower lip, being large, plain, and 
ACALYPHA, three ſeeded Mercury. This genus | erc#?. It has no upper lip. Tbe ſtamina and ſtyle 
of plants is by Dr. Linnæus ranged in the ninth ſec- | occupy the place of it. Theje are arched and ſtratebed out 


not bleed much. What flows out at that ſeaſon, is 


. tion of his twenty-firſt claſs, which comprehends ſuch | beyond the empalement. There are two long and 'two 
lants as have their male flowers furniſhed with one | ſorter lamina, which cloſely coaleſce to the ſtyle, which 
et of united ſtamina. is ſituated upon a roundiſh germen, and afterwards be- 


The CHARACTERS are, WE come an oval capſule, haviag two cells, each containing 
The male flowers are in cluſters fituated above the female | one fleſhy ſmooth oblong ſeed, . 
in the ſame plant. Theſe have nd corolla : they have a This genus of plants is by Dr. Linnæus ranged in 
four leaved empalement with ſeveral ſhort ſtamina, which | the ſecond ſection of his fourteenth claſs, intitled Di- 
are joined at their baſe, having roundiſb ſummits. The | dynamia Angioſpermia, from the flowers having two 
female flowers have a large empalement, a three leaved cup | long, and two ſhorter ſtamina, and the feeds grow- 
which is : they have no corolla. A roundiſ ing in a cover. an 2 

germen with three branching ſtyles, and a long ſtigma. he Srecres are, "(2 

be cup afterwards turns to a capſule with three cells, | 1, AcanTaus (Mollis) foliis ſinuatis inermibus. Hort. 
each containing one roundiſh ſeed, Cuff. The common, or ſmooth garden Bear s-breech, 
The Syncups are, | Acanthus Sativus vel Mollis Virgilii. C. 8B. 

1. ACALYPHA (Virginica) involucris fœmineis cordatis in- | 2. Acavruus (Nigra) foliis ſinuatis inermibus glabris 
ciſis, foliis ovato-lanceolatis papers longioribus. Hort. lucide virens; Portugal Bear's-breech, with ſmooth finu- 
Upfal. 290. i. e. Three ſeeded Mercury, whoſe female | ated leaves of a lucid green colour. Acanthus Luſitani- 
flowers have a heart-ſhaped empalement, and oval ſpear- | cus ampliſſimo folio lucido. Juſſ. 
ſhaped leaves, with long foot-ſtalks. rcurials tri- | 3. AcanTavs (Diſcoridis) foliis lanceolatis'integerrimis | 


8 


2. ACALYPHA (Jirgata) ſpicis fœmineis involucris cor- 


3. ACALYPHA (Indica) involucris fœmineis cordatis ſub- 


341. Mercury, whoſe female Fu have heart-ſhaped 
ves. 


wall, and are placed alternately, having long foot- 


ers are produced in ſmall cluſters, the male always 
| being above the female, Theſe make but a 3 a 


_ ſeeds ripen in October. 25 
The ſecond fort is a native of the warmeſt countries, 


coccos hermaphroditica. 


datis ſerratis; maſculis aphyllis diſtinctis foliis lanceo- 
lato-ovatis. Amœn. yo; 5. p. 410. Three. ſeeded Mer- 
cury, whoſe female flowers have an indented heart-ſhaped 
empalement, diſtin from the male. 


crenatis, follis ovatis petiolo brevioribus. Flor. Zeyl. 


crenated empalements and oval 


The firſt ſort grows naturally in Virginia, and ſeveral | 
other parts 


ceived the ſeeds, It js an annual plant, which ſel- 
dom grows more than a foot high, ſending out ſe- 


North America, from whence I re- 


veral ſide branches towards the bottom. The leaves are 
very hke thoſe of the broad leaved Pellitory of the 


ſtalks, from the alæ, or wings of the leaf. The flow- 


arance, and reſemble thoſe of the Pellitory ſo much, 

t at a ſmall. diſtance, any perſon might ſuppoſe 

jw to be the ſame, till convinced by a nearer in- 
on. | 


the ſeeds of this ſort are permitted to ſcatter, the | 
plants will come up in the ſpring, better than if ſown 
=. hand; for if they are not put into the ground in 
Autumn, they rarely grow the firſt year. All the cul- 
ture this plant requires, is to keep it clear from weeds, 
and let it remain where it was ſown, for it doth not 
bear removing well. It flowers in Auguſt, and the 


the 


\ 


margine ſpinoſis. Gron. Ov. Middle Bear's-breech, with 
intire leaves, having ſpines on their borders. 


4. AcanTRvs (Spinoſus) foliis pinnatifidis ſpinoſis. Hort. 
_ Cliff, 326. Prickly Bear 'i. breech. Acanthus aculea- 


tus. C. B. P. 383. 


5. ACANTHUS (Licifalius) foliis repandis dentato-ſpinoſis, 


caule fruticoſo aculeato. Oſb. it. 92: Shrubby Bear's- 
breech, with prickly leaves lite Holly: Acanthus mala- - 
barius, agrifolii folio. Pet. fic. 10. e 

The firſt ſort is what is uſed in medicine, and is 
ſuppoſed to be the Mollis Acanthus of Virgil. The 
leaves of this plant are cut upon — of Co- 
rinthian pillars, Ho | Cl 

Various liave been the diſputes among the learned 
about the plant, which is mentioned under this title 

by Virgil, who have given ſo many different charac- 
ters to it, that no plant yet known will agree 


with them all. Many, therefore, have been of 


opinion, that there were two ſorts of the Acanthus, 
one of them a tree and the other an herb. The tree 
js ey to be the tian Acacia, and the plant 

r{t fort here mentioned; but there yet remains 
a difficulty with regard to ſome of the epithets applied 
to that plant, as firſt; where it is mentioned to he an 
evergreen berry-bearing 


| t. Baceas' ſe fron- 
| dentis Acantbi. As to its being evergreen, Gat may 
be eaſily conceived of our Acanthus, in the warm cli- 


mate of Italy; for in England, here the plants grow: 
in a warm ſituation, they are ſeldom deſtitute of leaves 


more than ſix weeks; unleſs the winter proves — 


vere. We may alſo ſuppoſe, that the fleſſiy oval 

veſſels of this plant might be taken for berries. But 
then with regard to its being a twining plant, flexi 
| ba tacuiſſen 


=. 


£ 


ACA 


- 


: racuiſſem vimen acanthi, it will by no means agree 


wich this, or the Egyptian Acacia. However, as the 
i — general — agreed that the plant here 
mentioned is the Acanthus of Virgil, and there being 
ſeveral entire columns of the Corinthian order yet 
remaining at Rome, upon whoſe capitals the leaves 
of this plant are ſo well expreſſed, as not to admit of 
any doubt of their being defi gned from our Acanthus, 
and theſe columns being as antient as the time of 
Vitruvius, there can no doubt that this is 
the plant from whoſe leaves Callimachus, a famous 
architect, compoſed the capitals of the Corinthian 
he ſecond ſort was diſcovered in Portugal by Dr. 
Bernard de Juſſieu, demonſtrator of plants in the royal 
garden at Paris, from whom I received the ſeeds in 
1728, which, ſucceeded in the Chelſea. garden, and 
frequently perfects ſeeds there; which being ſown, 
cConſtantly produce the ſame plants as the parent, and 
therefore muſt be a diſtinct ſpecies, © ' / 
The third ſort is at preſent very rare in England; it 
ows naturally in the eaſt, and is by Dr. Linnæus 
uppoſed to be the Acanthus of Dioſcorides, but with 
what certainty I cannot determine. This fort is not 
fo hardy as either of the two form requires ſhel- 
ter in the winter ; therefore the p ile young, 
- ſhould be kept in pots, and placed unde 
frame during the winter ſeaſon z where they may en- 
joy the air in mild weather, but ſcteened from 
| hard froſts. When the plants have acquired ſtrength, 
ſome of them may be turned out of the pots, and 
lanted in a border near a ſouth wall, and in hard 
troſts if they are covered with mats or hand-glaſſes, 
they may be ſecured, and theſe plants will more cer- 
tainly flower than thoſe in the pots.. | i 
The leaves of the fourth fort are deeply jagged, in 
ve lar order, and each ſegment is terminated 
with 2 — ſpine, as are alſo the foot-ſtalks of the 
leaves, and the empalement of the flower, which ren- 
ders it troubleſome to handle either of them. 
The fifth ſort grows naturally in both Indies; I re- 
ceived it from the Spaniſh Weſt- Indies. There is a 


good figure of this plant in Pluknet's Phytographia, | 


tab. 261, fig. 4. under the following title, Frutex In- 
dicus ſpinoſus, foliis Agrifolii ſiliqua geminata brevi. 
This is a ſhrub which riſes about four feet high, is 
divided into many branches, free with leaves, 
very like thoſe of the common Holly; both in ſize and 
ſhape, and are armed with ſpines in the ſame manner; 
the, flowers come out ſingly, which are white, and 


| ſhaped like thoſe of the common Acanthus, but 


ſmaller, After the flower is paſt, the germen becomes 
an oyal bicapſular veſſel, having one oblong ſeed in 
| each cell. This ſhrub is evergreen, but is too tender 
to thrive out of a ſtove in E and can only be 
- propagated by ſeeds, which do not ripen in Europe. 
| The other ſorts are laſting plants, which may be pro- 
agated either by ſeeds, or ing of their roots; if 
the former method, the ſeeds ſhould be ſown in 
a light dry ſoil, towards the end of March: if the 
— proves favourable, the plants will appear in 
May, and all the culture they require, is to keep them 
clean from weeds, and where the plants are too cloſe, 
to thin them, ſo as to leave them about fix. inches 
aſunder, which will be room enough for them to grow 
till autumn, when they ſhould be tranſplanted where 
they are deſigned toremain. The firſt, ſecond, and third 
ſorts, being tenderer than the others, ought to be 
planted in a warm border near a wall; and as theſe 
do not multiply ſo faſt by their roots, ſo they do not 
require more room than three feet; but the fourth 
ſort ſpreads its roots to a great diſtance, therefore muſt 
have more than twice that room. This being hardy 
in reſpect to cold, may be planted between ſhrubs, to 


fill up vacant ſpaces, where it will thrive faſt enough, 


provided the ground be light, and not over wet, and 
_ when the plants are in flower, will make an agreeable 
variety, If this fort is propagated by its root, it may 
be performed either in ſpring or autumn; but the 


three firſt muſt only be removed in the ſpring, for if | 


common |- 


Ack 
they are tranſplanted in the autumn, and the following 


deſtroy ect. 
Theſe plants take root very deep in the ground, ſo 
that when they are planted in wet ground, their roots 
will rot in winter: I have frequently traced them more 
than four feet, therefore they ſhould not be removed 
after they have been growing long in a place, but the 
ſide ſhoots may be annually taken off, eſpecially from 
the creeping kinds, otherwiſe they will ſpread ſo far, 
as to over-bear any of their neighbouring plants or 
ſhrubs. - When the ſorts with creeping roots are once 
[eſtabliſhed in a they are with difficulty eradi- 
| cated, for every root which may happen to be left, 
will ſhoot, again, ſo as to become troubleſome. - 
ACARNA. See Cxicvus. | 2 
AC AULIS, or ACAULOS [of « neg. and caulls 
ſtalk or ſtem; i. e. without ſtalk ;] a plant is ſaid to 
be acaulis, or without ſtalk, whoſe flower reſts on 
the ground, having no viſible ſtalk. | | 
ACER T{focalled according to Voſſius, from acris, L. 
becauſe of the very great hardneſs of its wood.] The 
Maple-tree. | J | wes” 7 
he CHarRacTErs of this tree are, | 
The empalement bf the flower is monopetalus, coloured, 
cut into five 
The corolla is compaſed of five oval petals which — 
n, and are larger than the —— I bath eight 
flor awl-ſhaped ſtamina crowned by fimple ſummits. The 
germen is compreſſed, and immerſed in the large perforated 
receptacle. The ſtyle is flender. It hath two acuminated 
ſtigma wwhich are reflexed. The capſules are two, joined 
at their baſe; they are roundiſb, each being terminated by 
a large wing, incloſing one roundiſh ſeed in each. 
This is ranged by Dr. Linnæus, in his twenty-third 
claſs of plants, entitled Polygamia Monœcia. 
The Spzcrzs are, | CAE IS. 
I. Act (Pſeudo Platanus) foliis quinquelobis inæqualiter 
ſerratis floribus racemoſis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1054. The 
greater Maple, falſely called Platanus. Acer majus mul- 
tis falſo platanus. J. B. The Sycamore-tree, 
2. Acts (Campeſtre) foliis lobatis obtuſis emarginatis. 


ow 


Acer campeſtre & minus. C. B. P. 431. By the French, 
Petit erable des bois. = 
3. AckR (Negundo) foliis compoſitis floribus racemoſis. 
Hort 144. The Virginia Aſb-leaved Maple. Acer maxi- 
= 24 foliistrifidis vel quinquefidis Virginianum. Pluk. 
4. Actr (Plataneides) follis quinquelobis acuminatis a- 
cute dentatis glabris floribus corymboſis. Lin. Flor. 
Suec. 303. The Norway Maple with Plane-tree leaves. 
Acer platanoides. Munt. Phyt. _- 
5. AczR (Rubrum) foliis quinquelobis ſubdentatis ſubtus 


Plant. 1055. The ſcarlet flowering Maple of Virginia. 
Acer Virginianum folio majore ſubtus argenteo ſupra 
viridi ſplendente. Pluk. Alm. 7. 

6. Acxx (Saccharinum) foliis quinquepartito-palmatis a- 
cuminato dentatis. Lin. Sp. Plant 1055. American 
Sugar Maple. = * 

7. Acxx (Penh lvanicum) foliis trilobis acuminatis ſerru- 
latis floribus racemoſis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 10553. © The 
Mountain Maple of America. | = 

8. AcsR (Opalus) foliis lobatis, minime inciſis fructu ra- 
cemoſo. The Italian Maple, commonly called Opalus. 

Acer major folio rotundiore minds laciniato & opalus 
Italorum. Raii Hiſt. | 


9. ACER Sg apv5i% foliistrilobisintegerrimis, Prod. 
d. 459. The Montpelier Maple. Acer trifolium. C. 
B. P. 431. | | 


10. Acxx (Cretica) foliis trilobis integerrimis ſubtus pu- 
beſcentibus. Cretan Maple with three entire lobes to the 
leaues, which are ſomewhat hairy on their under-/ide. 


ſeeds, which ſhould be done ſoon after they are ripe, 
in a bed of common earth, covering them about half 
an inch thick with light mould. The ſpring following 


3 weeds, ſome of the ſorts od above a foot py 
; TY . 1.5 8 


N 


5 


winter prove cold, they will be in danger of being 


ſegments at the brim, and is permanent. 


Lin. Sp. Plant. 1055. 'The ſmall, or common Maple. 


ucis pedunculis es rai aggregatis. Lin. Sp. 


Theſe trees are ealily propagated by ſowing their 


they will appear above ground, and, if kept clear from 


"1 


tinct ſpecies, 


the firft ſummer. The autumn following (if they 


: are cloſe in the ſeed- bed) it will be proper to tr 


plant them into a nurſery, in rows at three feet diſtance, | 


and two feet aſunder in the rows in which place they 
may remain three or four years, by which time they 
will be large enough to plant out for good. 
It the ſeeds of any of the ſorts of Maple are kept out 
of the ground till ſpring, they rarely come up the ſame 
year, and many times do not grow; ſo that the ſureſt 
method of raiſing them is, to ſow the ſeeds as ſoon as 

ible when they are ripe; and, if the ſeeds are to 
be tranſported to any diſtance, it will be proper to 
put them up in ſand, or earth, whereby their growing 
quality will be preſerved. ry? 

he firſt and fourth forts are very p 
plantations near the ſea, or to ſhelter ſuch plantations 
of trees as are too nearly ſituated thereto. For bath 
theſe ſorts thrive, and reſiſts the ſpray, which is uſually 
blown from the ſea, better than moſt other trees do. 
The variegated fort is alfa raiſed from ſeeds of the 
ſame kind; and moſt of the plants ſo raiſed, will be 
as finely ſtriped as the old plant from hence che ſeeds 
were taken, which is not common to many other va- 
riegated plants. $53 | 
The common Maple is too well known to need any 
2 account, it growing, very frequently, in 

edge - rows in moſt parts of England. It is raiſed in 
che ſame manner with the former. | 
The Virginian flowering Maple was raiſed from ſeeds, 
which were broug 
by Mr. John Tradeſcant, in his en at South Lam- 
beth, near Vauxhall, and ſince, in the gardens of the 
| Biſhop of London, at Fulham, where the trees have 
flowered for ſeveral years, and produced ripe ſeeds, 
from which {veral trees haye been raiſed. It may be 
alſo propagated by laying down the young branches 
early in the ſpring, giving them a little ſlit at a joint, 
by which means will haye taken ſufficient root in 
two years, to be tranſplanted elſewhere. They require 
a a ſituation a little defended from the north - eaſt winds, 


eſpecially while young; and delight in a moiſt light 


ſoil, in which they thrive much better than in a dry 
ound, and will produce more flowers, and better 
ds. This tree commonly flowers in the beginning 


of April, and the ſeeds are ripe in five or fix weeks | 


after, at which time they ſhould be ſowed; for they 
are very apt to periſh, if kepe long out of the 8 
There is another variety of the flowering Maple, 
which was ſent from America to Sir Charles Wager, 
and flouriſhed ſeveral years in his garden at Parſons- 
n, near Fulham. This is by the gardeners titled 
Sir Charles Wager's flowering Maple. The flowers 
of chis kind come out in large cluſters, and ſurround 
the younger branches, ſo as to appear at a ſmall dif- 
tance covered with them, It is now become pretty 
common in ſome of the nurſeries near London, ſo 
chat the former ſort is not ſo much eſteemed, bein 
leſs beautiful; but it is doubtful if they are dif” 


The Aſh-leaved Maple is a very ſhooting tree, 


and is, in 2 one of the largeſt trees of this 


kind. It muſt be planted in places not too much ex- 
en to violent winds, being ſubject to ſplit thereby. 
his tree ripens ſeeds very well in England, by which 
- means it. is eaſily propagated, or by cuttings planted 
in autumn. | | 
The Norway Maple has a milky Juice, fo that 
few inſects care to prey thereon, by which means the 
leaves are ſeldom eaten or defaced; and being ſmooth, 
and of a ſhining green, they have a much better ap- 
pearance than thoſe of the Sycamore; and in the ſpring, 
when the flowers are out, have great beauty. This 
tree is alſo raiſed by ſeeds, of which it affords t 
quantities, which riſeand grow from the ſcattered Feds 


as well as the common fort; it will alſo grow from 


. cuttings, if they are planted in the autumn. | 

The variegated kind may alſo be propagated by in- 
coculating a bud of the ſtriped kind into one of the 
plain fort, though I am not at preſent ſure whether it 


Will take upon any other ſort of Maple, not having 


» 4.4 had 


to make 


ht from Virginia many years ſince 


cies of Sorrel, have male flowers 


"A C E. 
made the experiment; but I believe it can ſtarce fail. 
Moft, if not all the other ſorts of Maples, take very 
well upon each other. 
The American Sugar le has ſome reſemblance to 
the Norway, when the plants are young; but as 
ow vp the leaves are more divided, and their 
oe leſs ſmogth, ſo that they are then eafily diſtin- 
guiſhed. From this tree the inhabitants of North 
America make a very good fort of ſugar, in large 
quantities, by tapping the trees early in the ſpring, and 
boiling the juice, which drawn out till the fæces fub- 
ſide, is the ſugar; but I am of opinion, that the people 
make ſugar from more than one fort of Maple in 
America, for I have found that the Aſh-leaved Maple 
abounds with a ſaccharine juice, in full as great plenty 
as any ather fort. Mr. Ray and Nr. Liſter, red 
a tolerable gaod fort of fugar from our greater 3 
nz 


by FapPiNg ſome of the trees in their bleedin 
ve obſerved, upon cutting off branches from 


and I 
the ſcarlet Maple in February, a you uantity of a 


q 
very ſweet juice hath flowed out tor ſeveral days to- 


er. 

The eighth fort of Maple is very common in moſt - 
parts 4 Italy, but particularly about Rome, where it 
is one of the largeſt trees of that country, and is 
eſteemed for the of the leaves, which are large, 
affording a great ſhade; ſo that theſe trees are fre- 
quently planted by the ſides of roads, and near habi- 
tations. In England this tree is very rarely to be met 
with, * it is hardy enough 1 the open air; 
but as the ſeeds have not been brought over to Eng- 
land till lately, there are no large plants in the Eng- 
i ns at preſent. | 
The ninth ſort is common in the ſouth of France and 


Italy; the leaves of this reſemble thoſe of the common 
Maple, but are of a much thicker ſubſtance, and not 


fo large, but are of a ſhining green colour. Th 
continue in verdure very late in the autumn, whi 
renders the trees more valuable. At preſent, this ſort 
is not common in E . T raiſed ſeveral plants 
from ſeeds, ſome of which have for ſeveral years pro- 
duced good ſeeds in the Chelſea garden, where — 
the ſcattered ſeeds the plants come up annually in 


enty. | | 

Fo tenth ſort hath ſome reſemblance to the ninth. 
The leaves of this fort are of a much thinner tex- 
ture, and their foot-ſtalks are covered with a foft 
hairy down, whereas thoſe of the other are ſmooth 


and ſtiff. D 


Moſt of the ſorts of Maple which come from Ame- 
rica, are very impatient of heat while young; their 
ſeeds therefore ſhould be ſown in a ſheltered ſituation, 
for if the plants are expaſed to the full ſun but one 


day, when they, firſt , few of them will ſurvive 
it; but eſpecially-the Sugar Maple, of which fort I 
conſtantly loft moſt of the plants, till I had the pre- 


caution. to place the pots, in which the ſeeds were 
ſown, entirely in the ſhade; for no Jooner are they - 
expoſed to the fun, but they are immediately attacked 
by inſets, which in one Lay will devour their ſeed 
leaves, after. which the plants faddenly drop to the 
ground. This precaution therefore is ne to be 
x in raiſing moſt of the forts of Maple from 
The timber of the common Maple is far ior to 
the Beech for all uſes of the turner, 


particularly diſhes, 


cups, trenchers, and bawls; and when it abounds with 


knots (as it very often doth), it is highly eſteemed by 
the joiners for inlayings, &c. and alſo for the light- 
neſs of the wood, is often employed by thoſe chat 
make muſical inſtruments; and for the whiteneſs of its 
wood, it was formerly. in great requeſt for tables, &c. 


ACETOSA r eager, ſour.] The Sorrels 


8 
are by Dr. æus joined to the 


under the title of Ruuxx; but as 


the known ſpe- 
wing upon Ui 
ie fe ore «3y method 
in his twenty. ſecond claſs titled Di- 


tinct roots from the female, th 
ſnould be ran 


ceceia; therefore E have taken the liberty to ſeparate 
theſe from the Docks, rather to ae title, 
ua 2 a2 


ACE 


been long uſed both in the kitchen 


ds the plants have 
and ſhops. | 
The CHARACTERS are, 
It hath male and female flowers in 
male flowers have a. three lea ved 
are included fix ſtamina, crowned with flat oblong 


fummits, 
but have no corolla: the female 


flowers have alſo a three 


leaved empalement, in the center of which is ſituated a three | 


cornered germen, ſupporting a trifid flylus. The germen af- 
— to a triangular ſeed. . 
The Spxcrss are, | ee 

1. Ack ros (Pratenſis) foliis ſagittatis inferioribus pedi- 
culatis caulinis ſeſſilibus. Common or Meadow el, 

| Acetoſa pratenſis. C. H. P. 114. 

2. AczTosa (Acetoſella) foliis Janceolato-haſtatis radice 
repente. Common Sheep's Sorrel, Acetoſa arvenſis lan- 
ceolata. C. B. P. 114. 

3. Acx ros (Scutatus) foliis cordato haſtatis radice re- 

pente. Round leaved or French Sorrel. Acetoſa rotun- 
difolia hortenſis. C. B. P. 114. 

4. AcxrosA(Digynus) humilis repens folio rotundo emar- 

ginato. Lot creeping Sorrel with a round indented leaf. 

cetoſa rotundifolia repens Eboraſcenſis folio in me- 
dio deliquium patiente. Mor. Hift. | 

5. AcgTosa (Alpina) foliis cordatis acuminatis amplexi- 

caulibus. Alpine Sorrel, with heart-ſhaped painted leaves 
embracing the ſtalbs. Acetoſa montana lato ari rotundo 
folio. Bocc. Muſ. 4 | 

5. ActTosa (Lunaria) foliis ſubcordatis, caule arboreo. 
Sorrel-tree with roundiſb heart-ſhaped" leaves. Acetoſa 

arboreſcens, ſubrorundo folio. Pluk. Alm. 8. 


* 


7. AczTosa (Roſea) foliis eroſis, valvulæ alterius ala | 


maxima membranacea declinata. Sorrel from Egypt 
with bitten leaves, and large membranaceous valves declin- 
| ng brag Egyptia roſea ſeminis involucro. Shaw. 


$. ActTosa (Sterjlis) foliis oblongis pedunculis breviſ- 
ſimus rard florens. Northern barren J. This is the 
Acetoſa Muſcovitica fterilis. Mor. Hi 
The firſt of theſe ſorts, though but ſmall in the fields, 
yet, when fown in gardens, will produce fair large 
| feaven; this is commonly cultivated in It 
muſt be ſown early in the ſpring, in a ſhady, moiſt 
border; and if the plants are afterward removed into 
another ſhady border, at the diſtance of four or ſix 
inches ſquare, they will produce larger leaves, and 
continue longer. This is the common Sorrel uſed in 
medicine; but the Northern barren Sorrel is 
to it in the kitchen-garden, becauſe it rarely runs to 
| feed, but is increaſed by parting the roots either in 
ſpring or autumn, and is fit for uſe all the year. 
The round leaved (or French) Sorrel, is a more grate- 
ful acid, ſo by many 1—.— is preferred to the other 
to ſorts for kitchen uſe; this is alſo a medicinal plant, 
and ſhould not be wanting in any garden: it is 
a great runner at the root, by which means it is eaſily 
propagated, and the roots planted at the diſtance 
of two feet ſquare at leaſt: it will better with 
an open ſituation than the other two forts. And if 
the flower-ftems and rambling branches are cut off in 
in the beginning of July, the roots will ſoon put out 
new leaves, which will be tender and much better for 
kitchen uſes, than the older leaves; fo that by cutting 
. down the ſhoots. of ſome plants at different times, there 
Will always be a ſupply of young leaves, which is the 
only part of the e uſed in the kitchen. And this 
ſiort is much preferable to the common Sorrel for ſoups, 
ſo many perſons have of late years cultivated it in 
dtheir gardens, fince the uſe of Sorrel has been greatl 
increaſed in England, by the introduction of Frenc 
_ cookery, it being an ingreqient in many of their ſauces 
and ſoups. Inſomuch that about Paris, Sorrel is cul- 
tiyated in as great quantity as almoſt any other eſ- 
culent plant. Nan de 
The Sheep's Sorrel is a common weed in moſt parts 
. of England; growing upon dry banks and in gravelly 
_ foils in great plenty; for as it propagates very faſt by 
its creeping roots, ſo wherever it once gets poſſeſſion 
in the ground, it ſoon multiplies. © This is rarely ad- 
mitted 5 have a place in gardens, but as it has long 


different plants, the | 
empalement, in which | 


ACH 
been continued in the Diſpenſaries as a medicinal plant, 
ſo it is here inſerted. X34 * 
The low creeping Northern Sorrel, is preſerved in 


\ 
* 
= 


many gardens for the ſake of variety, but has not been 
uſed in the kitchen. This fort grows wild in moſt of 
the northern counties, as alſo oy ales. I have feen 
it growing in greatplenty in Yorkſhire and Weſtmore- 
land. The Kees of this ſort have very ſhort foot- 
ſtalks, and are indented at both ends. Theſe grow 
near to the ground, and the flower-ftetns rarely riſe 
above ſix inches high. The roots creep in the ground, 
whereby it multiplies exceedingly in a proper ſituation. 
As this fort grows naturally in ſhady moiſt places, ſo - 
whoever is deſirous to have it thrive in a garden, muſt 
t it in a north border and in a moiſt foil, where 
it may be propagated in plenty, and be uſed for the 
ſame purpoſes as the others. | - 
The A me Sorrel is full as hardy as the common, 
and as the leaves are much larger, ſo they are better 
for the uſes of the kitchen, having as pleaſant an acid 
taſte, and Deng much more ſucculent. This may be 
propagated either by ſeeds, or parting of their roots, 
in the fame manner as the common ſort; but the plants 
uire more room, for which reaſon they ought not 


to be nearer my a foot from each other, eſpecially 
in und. 

46 l See Ox AIs. 

ACHILLE A, Milfoil Yarrow, or Noſebleed. 
1 2 ler are, 4 | 

ath a compound radiated flower, conſiſting of 9 
tubulous — which are bermapbrodite, 1 2 
the diſk of the flower; the female ers are ranged round 
the border; theſe have their corolla ſtretebed out on one fide 
like a tongue, which compoſe the rays, all included in one 
common ſcaly empalement. hermaphrodite flowers have 
each ſtve ſhort lender flaming, accompanying a ſmall germen, 
which is fituated in the bottom, and reſts a downy 
bed; wy fone afterwards. becomes ot wat feed, 
baving a adhering to it. tio ar; 
The Spxcres are, | RY WL 

. AcnrtLta (Miltefolium) foliis bipinnatis nudis, laci- 
niis linearibus a Hor. Cf. 413. 35 — 
Yarrow, called alſo Milfeil, Stratiotes, and Noſebleed. 
Of this there is a variety with purple flowers, which 
is often found growing naturally in England. 

. AcniLLEa (Santolina] foliis ſetaceis dentatis, denti- 
cylis ſubintegris 7. 4 Hort. Cliff. 432. 
Eaſtern Sneezwortwith a Lavender-cotton leaf, andalar ge 

3. AcniLLta (Tomentoſa) foliis pinnatis hirfutis pinhis 

| linearibus dentatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 897. Wooly Yarrow 
with yellow flowers. | 

4. ACyILLEA (Pubeſcens) foliis pinnatis, foliolis Janceo- 

_ lanis inciſis ferratis ſubtus lanigeris. Hort. Cliff. 413. 

 Eaſjern Sneezzwort with hoary Tanſey leaves, and the rays 
of the of a pale yellow colour. 

5. AcHILLEA (Abrotanifolia) foliis pinnatis ſupra decom- 
fitis, lacinijs linearibus diſtantibus. Flor. Leyd. 
. 175. Talleſt: Eaftern Yarrow, with a Wormwood | 
leaf and 957. ers. : . 55 
6. AcnrLLEa (Clavennæ) foliis — planis obtuſis 
tomentoſis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 898. Broad-leaved Alpine 


umbelliferous Wormeyood. 


7. AcatLtza (Tanacetifolia) foliis pinnatis foliolis lineari 


lanceolatis baſi ſurſum auctis. Leyd. Prod. 176. 
| EafternSneezwort with hoary Tanſey leaves, and a alen 


flower. | 

8. AcniLLta (Aperatum) foliis lanceolatis obtuſis acute 
ſerratis. Hort. Cliff. 413; Common called Sweet Maud- 
lin. 22 of 

9. AcniLLEa (/#gyptiaca) foliis pirinatis foliolis obtuse 

| lanceolatis ſerratg dentatis. Hort. Thf. 413. Hoary 

Sneezwort with crefted pinnul s... 

10. Acht LEA (Pfarmica) folis lanceolatis acuminatis 
arguts ſerratis. Lin. Sp. Plant, 898. Common Ptarmica 
or Sneezwwort. Of this 2 there is a variety with double 
flowers which is preſerved in gardenss. 

11. AcmiLLza (Macrophylls) tolng pinnatis planis inciſo 


U 


ſerratis extimis majoribus cbadunatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 


1265. Apine Sneezwort with Feverfeto leaves. 
Oey | 12. ACHILLEA 


| , pe 
ACH 

12. Achl LEA Nana) foliis pinnatis dentatis hirſutiſſi- 
mis floribus glomerato umbellatis.. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
2671. Hoary Alpine Milſoil, with a ſpecicus flower, 

13. ACHILLEA (Nobilis) foliis bipinnatis, inferioribus nu- 
dis planis, ſuperioribus obtuſis tomentoſis corymbis 
convexis confertiſſimis. Lin. Sp. 1268. Noble or Sweet 
Mil ſoil. 


14. Acniiita (Alpina) foliis lanceolatis dentato-ſerratis | 


denticulatis tenuiſſimè ſerratis. Hort. Cliff. 413. A 


pine Sneezwort with leaves deeply ſerrated, commonly called 


White Maudllin. 
The firſt ſort here enumerated, is the common Yar- 
row or Milfoil, which grows naturally on banks and 
by the ſides of foot-paths in -moſt parts of England, 
ſo is rarely allowed a place in gardens; but being an 
officinal plant, it is here-mentioned to-introduce the 
others. Of this there is a variety with purple flowers, 
which is frequently found wild in England; but the 
lants ſeldom continue to produce purple flowers 
— when they are tranſplanted into gardens. The 
Yarrow ue greatly by its roots, and alſo multiplies 
by ſeeds, fo 
it is permitted to grow. | 
The third ſort is often planted in gardens for the ſake 
of variety. This is of humble grow, ſeldom riſing 
more than eight or nine inches 
finely cut, and are very hoary ; the flowers are of 
a bright yellow colour, and continue long in beauty. 
It grows naturally in the ſouth of France, Spain, and 
Italy, but will live in the open air in England. It is 
increaſed by parting of the roots, the beſt time for 
which is in October. 4 
The fourth, fifth, ſeventh, and ninth ſorts, are na- 
tives in the iſlands of the Archipelago. Theſe were 
introduced into France by Dr. Tournefort. The ninth 
fort hath very hoary leaves, which remain all the year; 
and the plants growing cloſe and low, make a pretty 
appearance at all ſeaſons. The flowers are produced 
in umbels on the top of the ſtalks, which are yel- 
low; | theſe appear in June, July, Auguſt, and Sep- 
tember, and are of long duration, fo that frequently 
ſome of them continue the greater part of the winter. 
This fort muſt have a dry ſoil and a warm ſituation, 
where it will endure the cold of our ordinary winters 
in the open air, but in my ſevere froſt they are often 
deſtroyed; a few plants therefore ought to be ſhel- 
tered under a frame in winter, to preſerve the kind. 
| It is propagated by ſlips, which may be taken off and 


| Planted in a ſhady border, any time in ſummer, when 


they will take root in about ſix weeks, and then may 
be tranſplanted either into pots, or the borders where 
they are to remain. This fort rarely perfects its ſeeds 

in K rr. | 

The, fourth, fifth, and ſeventh ets are of 2 

growth, ting by their roots, and ripening ſeeds 
in England, {ot 7 — 


that they may be obtained in plenty; 


and as they require little care to cultivate them, being 
hardy enough to live in the open air, they may be 
allowed a place in ns, where, by their hoary leaves, 
they will make a pretty diverſity; and their flowers 
continuing long, | ver: not the moſt beautiful, yet 
make a pretty contraſt when intermixed with others. 
The ſixth ſort is a very humble plant; the foot-ſtalks 
which ſupport the umbels of its flowers, rarely riſe 
above ſix inches high. As for the flowers themſelves, 
they are near as large as thoſe of the common Sneez- 
wort, white, and growing in flat umbels; theſe 
appear in June and July. The leaves of the plant 
have ſome likeneſs to thoſe of the common Worm- 
wood, and arevery hoary, growing cloſe totheground, 
decaying in autumn, ſo that in winter they make 
little appearancg# This ſpecies of Yarrow is propa- 


tunmn, and ſhanld have a dry foil, for much wet in 
winter will rot them. It never perfects its ſeeds here, 
and therefore can only be multiphed the other way. 

his fort is a native of the Alps. | | 
The eighth fort is commonly known by the title of 
Sweet Maudlin in the markets; it was formerly more 
in medicine than at preſent, ſo that there is ſcarce 


ag © F 


gated by parting of the roots, either in ſpring or au- 


igh. The leaves are | 


rm 


at it becomes a troubleſome weed, where | 


ACH 
any of it cultivated in the s for ſale; and when 
it is aſked for, the people in the markets commonly 
ive the fourteenth ſort for it, which being a very 
ardy plant, and eaſily propagated, is now generally 
ſold for the other. For though the true Maudlin is 
hardy in reſpect to cold, yet in wet winters the roots 
are often killed by moiſture, eſpecially thoſe which 
are in good ground; but when the plants grow out of 
the joints of walls, or in rubbiſh, they will live many 
years without care. There are two other varieties of 
this plant which are found growing naturally in Sp ain, 
one of them having longer and more compact umbels 
of flowers, and the other hath broader leaves and 
ſmaller flowers; but theſe approaching ſo near to the 
common ſort in every other particular, I thought it 
would be needleſs to enumerate them as diſtinct ſpe- 
cies. The common Maudlin is propagated by parting 
of the roots, either in. ſpring or autumn; and as it 
ripens ſeeds very well, ſo it may be propagated by 
ſowing the ſeeds in April. It flowers in TY and July, 
and the ſeeds are ripe in September. | : 
The tenth ſort is the common Sneezwort; this grows 
wild in the woods and other ſhady places, in many 
parts of England, ſo is not admitted into gardens ; 
this creeps greatly by its roots, ſo as to cover a large 
ſpot of ground ſoon. It is fometimes uſed in medi- 
cine, and in the ſpring the young tender ſhoots are put 
into ſallads, to correct the coldneſs of other herbs 
and the roots are uſed for the tooth- ach, whence ſome 
have given the title of Field Pellitory to this plant. 
There is a variety of this with double flowers, which 
is preſerved in gardens, and is commonly known b 
the title of double Maudlin. When this is 81 
in pots, ſo as to confine the roots from creeping, the 
ſtalks will grow cloſer together, and then they make 
a tolerable appearance when in flower; but where the 
roots have full liberty to run, the ſtalks grow farther 
diſtant from one another, in which caſe they make 
but an indifferent appearance. It flowers in July and 
Auguſt. | f 
Tb dpuwsench ſort has ſome reſemblance to the 
tenth, but the leaves are longer, deeper cut on their 
| and are of a darker green colour. This pro- 
Pagates faſt enough by its creeping root, and is very 


The - BREE and twelfth ſorts are natives of the Alps, 
and conſequently very hardy; they multiply by ſeeds, 
and alſo by parting of their roots, and wi ch 
almoſt any ſoil, but love an open ure. The ele- 
venth produces many ſtalks which riſe near three feet 
high, having looſe branching umbels of white flowers 
on their top, reſembling thoſe of the common Sneez- 
wort, but larger. The twelfth ſort hath hoary leaves, 
and the umbels of its flowers ate more compact; the 
ſtalks of this do not riſe more than a foot high. Both 
theſe deſerve a place in gardens. ; 
The thirteenth ſort approaches near the firſt, but the 
leaves are of a pale green, and not ſo long, or ſo 
much cut as thoſe of the firſt; theſe have a ſtrong 
ſweet ſcent when bruiſed. It is equally hardy with the 
firſt, and therefore requires little culture. 

ACHRAS. See SaroTa. 

ACHYRANTHES. | 

The CHaRacTEtRs are, | 
The empalement conſiſts of fe foo rigid leaves which 
are permanent; the flower hath no petals; but in the cen- 
ter of the empalement is ſituated the pointal, having a bifid 
ſtigma, attended by frve ſtamina, ſupporting ſmall . 

The pointal afterward becomes a ſingle roundiſb ſeed, in- 
cloſed in the empalement. * | . 

The Spxcits are, 

1. ACHYRANTHES (Aſpera) caule erecto, 


| calycibus re- 

flexis ſpicæ adpreſſis. Fl. Zeyl. 105. Achyrantbes with 

an e ſtalk, and a reflexed flower-cup. Amaranthus 
| 2 us ſpicatus radice perenni. Bocc. Rar. Plant. 16. 
2. — Wa KD (Indica) caule erecto, foliis obvers* 
ovatis undulatis floribus reflexis. Achyranthes with an 
ereilt ſtalk, obverſe oval waved leaves and reflexed flowers. 


3. ACHYRANTHES 


rive in 


ACO 
3. AcHYRANTAES (Lanpacea) caule erecto, = inter- 
ruptà, floribus externè lanatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 204. 
Achyranthes with an upright falt, a looſe ſpike, and the 
outſide of the flower — | ly + 76x} | 
4. ACHYRANTHES (Lanata) caule erecto, ſpicis ovatis la- 
teralibus calycibus lanatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 204. Achy- 
ranthes with an erect ſtalk, and oval ſpikes of flowers 
produced from the wings of the leaves, which are covered 
with a ſoft down. wi 
The firſt ſort hath been long in the Engliſh gardens, 
where it hath been pre more for the ſake of va- 
riety, than for its beauty or uſe. It grows near three 
feet high, with oblong pointed leaves; the flowers 
come out in long ſpikes from the extremity of the 
branches, which are compoſed of an empalement, with 
a ſtyle and five ſtamina, but hath no petals, ſo may 
be ranged under the claſs of blink flowers. The plants 
of this fort mult be raiſed on a hot-bed, and when 


they have acquired ag they may be tranſplanted 
— the Full round, where they will flower in July, 
and their 
in pots, and put into a warm green-houſe in winter, 
they will live two or three years, where perſons are 
— to keep them ſo dong. This ſort grows ha- 
turally in the iſlands of America, and alſo in India 
and Sicily. 
The ſceds of the ſecond fort I received from Malabar, 
which have for ſome years flouriſhed at Chelſea, and 
annually produced ripe feeds, which have never va- 
ried from the parent plant. | 
The third and fourth forts grow naturally at 8 
of Good Hope, from whence I received their ſeeds. 
Theſe are all preſerved in botanic gardens for the ſake 
of variety, but have no great beauty to recommend 
them, to thoſe who do not cultivate plants for the im- 
rovement of that ſcience. | 
in the ſame manner as 


may all be prop 

the and will perfect their ſeeds the ſame year; 
but the plants of the three laſt ſorts may be preſerved 
through the winter if placed in a ſtove, for they are 
too tender to be kept in a green-houſe where there is 
not artificial heat. 

ACINOS. See Taymvs. | 

ACINUS, or ACINI. by good authors is not uſed 

for the grape ſtone, but the grape itſelf, as appears 
from the following paſſage in Columella, Cum expre/- 


ſeris vinacea, que acinis celantur. It is commonly ufed 
for thoſe ſmall grains growing in bunches, after the 
manner of as Liguſtrum, &c. 

ACNIDA, Virginia Hemp. 


This plant grows naturally in Virginia, and in ſome 
other parts of North America, but 1s rarely cultivated 
in Europe, except in ſome few botanic gardens, for 
the ſake of variety. It hath male and female flowers 
wing upon different roots, ſo is near of kin to the 


emp, under which title it has been ranged by ſome | 
former botaniſts, But as it is a plant of little · beauty, 


and at preſent no uſe has been made of it, it is to 
little purpoſe to ſay more of it here. | 
ACONIT UM, Wolfsbane, or Monkſhood, {of deus, 
Or dun, a dart, becauſe the Barbarians uſed to daub 
their darts therewith ; others of it,, to accelerate, 


| becauſe it haſtens.death]. 
The CHaRacTEs are, 2 
The flower hath no empalement, but conſiſts of five unequal 


petals, which vary in different ſpecies; the galea (or bood) 
is tubulous, and covers the other parts of the flower like a 
friar's cowl, the mo lateral petals, which inclaſe the 
Stamina and ſtyle are equal: theſe are concave and ſlightly 
indented in the middle. The two lower petals are narrow 
and oblong : in the bottom of the flower are placed two 
netlaris, upon which are ſituated the ſtyles, in ſome there 
are two, in others three, and ſome bave five: theſe are 
forked, and ſtretch out far beyond the ſtamina, which are 
memerous and irregular : after the flower is paſt, the ger- 
men become oblong ſeed-veſſels terminated in a point, and 
coaleſcing at their baſe; theſe bave but one cell, <which is 
filled with angular rough ſeeds. 

This genus of plants is by Dr, Linnæus ranged in the 
third ſection of his thirteenth claſs,. — 5 Polyan- 


ripen in September. If theſe are kept | 


10. AconiTuM (Orientale) elatius, folus 


blended, to adorn halls and other 


ACO 


i The Specs are, | | | 
1. AconiTUM (Lycofonum) foliis palmatis multifidis vil- 
loſis. Lin, Sp. Plant. 532. Yellow Wolfsbane or Monk- 
ſhood, with palmated hairy leaves finely divided. Aconitum 
lycoctonum luteum. C. B. P. 183. | 
2. AconiTUuM ( Altifſimgm) foliis palmatis, nervoſis gla- 
bris. Greateſt yellowWolfsbane, with nervous, ſmooth, pal- 
mated leaves. Aconitum luteum majus ampliore caule 
amplioribuſque folitz. Dod. p. 441. 
3. AconiTuM (Varicgatum) fokis multifidis laciniis ſe: 
mipartitis ſupernè latis. Hort. Cliff. 2 14. Leſſer Wolfs- 
bane with bee whoſe under leaves are cut into 
many parts, and whoſe upper bave broader ſegments. Aco- 
nitum cæruleum minus, ſive napellus minor. C. B. P. 


183. 

4. AgoniTum (Antbora) floribus pentagynis foliorum 
1 linearibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 532: Wholeſome 
Wolfsbane with yellow flowers. Aconitum ſalutiferum 


ſive anthora. C. B. P. 184. 5 
laciniis linearibus ſu- 


5. AconITUM (Napellns) foliorum 
rne latioribus linea exaratis. Hort. Cliff. 2 14. Wolfs- 
ane, or Monkſbood, with large blue flowers. Aconitum 
cæruleum, five napellus. 1 C. B. Pin. 183. 
6. Aconrrum (Pyramidale) foliis multipartitis, ſpicis flo- 
rum longiſſimis ſeſſilibus. The common blue 
with a long ſpike of flowers. Aconitum pyramidale mul- 
Ga R bow 15 
7. AconiTuM (Alpinum) foliorum laciniis pinnatifidis 
flore maximo. Large flowered Monkſhood, or Wolfsbane, 
of a blue purple colour. Aconitum cæruleo purpureum 
flore maximo, five napellus. 4 C. B. P, 183. 
8. AconiTUM ( Pyrenaicum). foliis multipartitis Lens li- 
nearibus incumbentibus ſis. Hort. Upſal. 1 fa. 


Yellow Pyrenean Monkſho by or Wolfshane, with fine cut 


leaves. Aconitum Pyrenaicum luteum foliorum ſeg- 
mentis ſibi invicem incumbentibus. Rau Syll. 367. 

9. AconiTUM (Cammarum) floribus ſubpentagynis, fo- 
horum laciniis cuneiformibus inciſis acutis. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 75 1. Monkſhood with flowers, having commonly five 
les, and the ſegment aped. 

atis flore 


s of the leaves awl- 
magno albo. Eaſtern Monkſhood, with a tall ſtalt and 
a large white flower. Aconitum lycoctonum orientale 
flore albo. Tourn. Cor. | 
The ſixth fort is the moſt common in the — 5 
rdens this is cultivated for the beauty of its long 
Hike of blue flowers, which are brought to the mar- 
kers in London, towards the end of May, when. it 
commonly flowers; ſo that theſe being intermixed 
with the Guelder Roſes and other flowers.of the ſame 
ſeaſon, make an agreeable variety, when properly 
apartments, But as 
moſt of the ſpecies of Monkſhood are a deadly poiſon, 
not only to men but to brutes alſo, they ought not 
therefore to be admitted into places where children or 
ignorant perſons frequent, leſt by ſmelling to theſe 
flowers, ſhould draw ſome of the farina into 
their noſtrils, which may prove very hurtful to them, 
as I can from experience aſſert for fact. We have an 
account of a man who was poiſoned in the year 1732, 
, by eating ſome of this plant, which oy an unſkilfu l 
| perſon was my into a ſallad inſtead of Celery. This 
is particularly mentioned in the Tranſactions of the 
Royal Society, N* 432. Dodonzus alſo relates a ſto 
of the bad effects of one ſpecies of Monkſhood, which 
was recent in his time. . Some unſkilful perſons had 
gathered the young ſhoots of the blue Monkſhood to 
eat in a ſallad, and all that eat of them were ſeized 
with terrible ſymptoms, and ſoon died. Dr. Turner 
alſo mentions, that ſome Frenchmen at Antwerp eat 
the ſhoots of this plant for thoſe of Maſterwort, and 
all of them died in two days, except two players who 
threw them up by vomit. I have n perſons who 
by ſmelling to the flowers, have been ſeized with 
2 fits, and have loſt their ſight for two or three 
$, | | Wk 
The fourth ſort is that which is made. uſe of in me- 
dicine, and is eſteemed an antidote to thoſe which are 
| C | paiſonous. 


1 
= 


1s 


of this fort I have 


4 


AGO 
« Poiſonous. This is by ſome writers titled Anthora, 
and by others Antithora, as the poiſonous kinds have 
been called Thora. Whenever therefore any of the 
TI of this genus is ordered in medicine, this 1s the 
fort intended, | 
Moſt, if not all the other ſorts are eſteemed poiſon- 
ous ; but thoſe with blue flowers are ſuppoſed to be of 
a much ſtron uality, than the yellow or white 
flowered kings. t is confidently affirmed, that the 


| huntſmen on the Alps, who hunt the wolves and other 


wild animals, dip their arrows into the juice of theſe 
plants, which rendersthe wounds made by themdeadly. 
The fixth ſort is the firſt which flowers; this grows 
near four feet high, and the ſpikes of flowers are up- 
ward of two feet long, ſo that when it is in flower, it 


makes a pretty appearance and being very hardy, 
growing in any foil or fituation, UN — 5 
greatly y the root, has induced many perſons to al- 
0 


it a place in their gardens, for the fake of its 
flowers, who being ignorant of its dangerous quali- 


ties, have permitted it to ſpread and propagate greatly. 


It flowers in May and June. The ſeeds are = 6 in 
September; but as this ſort multiplies ſo greatly by 
the root, it is rarely propagated the other way. 
The firſt and ſecond forts are the next which flower; 
' theſe come about the middle of June, and if the ſea- 


ſon is not warm, will continue in flower till Auguſt. 


The firſt grows upwards of three feet high, and the ſe- 
cond above four, the ſpikes of flowers too in this being 
much longer than the former. . 
The third fort flowers a little later than either of thoſe, 
but ſeldom grows more than two feet high, and the 
ſpikes of flowers are much ſhorter than either of the 
two laſt. | & OY" 
The wholeſome Wolfsbane flowers in the middle of 
Auguſt, and often continues in beaury till the middle 
of September; the flowers are not ſo large as thoſe of 
ſome other ſorts, bur being of a 1 colour, — a 
pretty appearance in the borders of the flower- n. 
f This fers will not thrive ſo well under the ade of 


trees as many of the other ſorts, and therefore muſt 


have an open expoſure, 
The ninth and tenth forts flower the beginning of 
July. The ninth uſually about four feet high, 
ut the tenth I have ſeen upwards of ſix. This fort is 
at preſent very rare in Europe. It was found by Dr. 
Tournefort in the Levant, who ſent the ſeeds to the 
royal garden at Paris, where it was firſt cultivated in 
Europe, and from that garden, others have been fur- 


niſhed with the ſeeds. 


The eighth fort flowers in July. This -about 
four feet high, having a long fk of yellow flowers 
of a middling ſize, wherefore they may be allowed a 
place among ſhrubs, or in ſuch parts of the garden as 


are not frequented by children. * . 


The fifth, fixth, and ſeventh ſorts flower in Auguſt, 


when they make a pretty appearance; and were it not 


for their noxious quality, would deſerve a place in 


every garden. There are two or three varieties of the 
fifth ſort, one with white, another with Roſe coloured. 


and a third with variegated flowers; but theſe are 


only varieties which often change. The Napellus mi- 


nor is alſo apt to change in the colour of its flower; 
had ſome plants with variegated : 

flowers, but they . in two years and became 

plain, nor did their ſeeds produce any plants with va- 


Hiegated flowers. The ſeventh fort will grow to the 
height of five feet in good 


ground; the flowers are 
large, but not many upon each ſpike. Theſe are 


2 deep blue colour. | 
All the forts of Monkſhood may be propagated by 
"ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown in the autumn, in a ſhady 
ſtituation: the plants often come up the firſt year, if 
the ſeeds are ſown in autumn, otherwiſe it is the ſe- 


cond ſpring before they appear ; therefore the ground 


' ſhould be kept clean from weeds all the following. 
ſummer, and when the plants come up, they ſhoul 


de watered in dry weather until they are fit to tranſ- 
plant; when they are to be carefully ken up, and 
- Planted in ſhady borders, at the di of four 


inches each way, obſerving to water them until th 
have taken good root in the ground; after whic 
requ 


time they wi ire no other care but to keep them 
clean from weeds, till the following autumn, when 
they may be tranſplanted to the places where they are 
to remain. 5 
The common Monkſhood will grow under the ſhade 
of trees, in wildernefſes or woods, and will increaſe 
faſt enough by means of its creeping roots; but tho? 
moſt of the other ſorts delight in ſhade, yet few of 
them will thrive under trees, for which reaſon they 
ſhould be planted in ſhady borders which are not over- 
hung by trees,” where they will continue much longer 
in flower, and thrive better than in an open expoſure. 
ACONITUM HYEMALE. See HzLLitBorvs. 
ACORUS, the Sweet Ruſh. 
The CHARACTERS are, - | 
It hath a fimple cylindrical ſtalk, which is cloſely covered 
with ſmall flowers, ſo as to form a ſort of katkin (or iulus). 
Theſe flowers have no empalement, but are compoſed of fix ' 
concave obtuſe petals. In the center of the flower is fituated 
a ſwelling germen, attended by ſix ſtamina, which are ex- 
tended beyond the petals, and are crowned with thick double 
ſummits, the germen afterward turns to a ſhort triangular 
A having three cells, in which are lodged oval oblong 
reds. 


Dr. Linnæus this genus in his ſixth claſs of 
— entitled Hexandria monogynia, the flowers 
ving fix ſtamina and one ſtyle. | 
We have but one Spzcres of this plant, © 
Acorvs (Calamus) Roy. Leyd. 6. The fweet ſmelling Flag 
or Calamus. Acorus verus, five calamus aromaticus. 
C. B. P. 34. a | 
This plant gros naturally in ſtanding waters which 
are ſhallow, and is found wild in ſome. parts of Eng- 
land, particularly in Norfolk, and alſo near Co 
in Middleſex, and in ſeveral parts-of the north. 
Holland this plant abounds in moſt of their ditches 
and ſtanding waters. The leaves of this plant, when 
broken, ſend forth a ſtrong aromatic ſcent; the rootsare 
much ſtronger, and — Jr long uſed in medicine. 
This may be tranſplanted into a garden, where if the 
ground 1s moiſt, 1t will.grow very well; - but never 
| —— its ſpike, unleſs it grows in the water. It 
loves an open ſituation, and will not thrive well un- 
der the ſhade of trees. The ſpikes of flowers (which 
are by many writers termed ( Juli) appear toward the 
latter end of June, and continue till Auguſt. When 
this plant is fixed in a proper ſituation, it will multiply 
by its creeping roots faſt enough. e 
ACRIVIOLA, See Trop&oLuM. 
ACT AA, Herb Chriſtopher. 
+ N CHARACTERS are, Ns 
nn ed of four concave 
obtuſe leaves, which fall off, the —_ 404 four petals 
which are much larger than the empalement. In the center 
is placed the oval germen, crowned with an oblique depreſſed 
Stigma, attended by numerous ſlender ſtamina, crowned with 
erxect double roundiſb ſummits. * the flower is paſt, 
the germen becomes an oval or globular berry, having one 
cell, in which are lodge four ſeeds, which are roundiſh on 
their out/ide, but angular where they are joined. | 
Dr. Linnæus ranges this genus under his thirteenth 
claſs of plants, entitled Polyandria monogynia, the 
flowers having many ſtamina and one germen. 
The Spreiks are, 
1. ACTAA (Spicata) racemo ovato fructibuſque baccatis. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 304. Common Herb Chriſtopher, or Ban? 
Berries. Chriſtophoriana vulgaris noſtras racemoſa & 
ramoſa. Mor. Hiſt $2, Lc - © | | 
2. AcTAa (Alba) racemo ovato baccis niveis, radice tu- 
beroſa. American Herb Chriſtopher, with white berries. 
Chriſtophoriana Americana baccis niveis. Mor. Hiſt. 
P. 28. | but 4 Th 
3. Acr A (Racemoſa) racemis longiſſimis fructibus uni- 
capſularibus. Lin. Sp. Pl. 504. "American black or wild 
Snakeroot. Chriſtophoriana Americana procerior & lon- 


ids —.— Hort. Elth. 719. 
The firſt fort grows * in ſeveral places in the 
northern counties of England: I found it in pretty 
| * great 


ill 


ADA 


plenty in a wood near Kirby Lonſdale, as alſo! 


WS WO. 


= leborough Hill in- Yorkſhure, It 
fret and a half h, the foot-ſtalk3 of the leaves ariſe 
from the root; theſe divide into three ſmaller foot- 
ſtalks, each of which divide 
theſe have each three lobes, ſo that each leaf is com- 
ied of twenty-ſeven lobes (or ſmall leaves). The 
| flower-ſtem which ariſes from the root, is garniſhed 
with leaves of the ſame form, but are ſmaller. On the 
top of the ſtalk appears the flowers, which grow in 
ramoſe ſpikes, and are. of a pure white ; thele come 
out in May, and are ſucceeded by black ſhining ber- 
ries about the ſize of Peaſe, which ripen in the autumn. 
This is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown 
ſoon after they are ripe; for if they are kept out of 
the ground cl ſpring, the plants will not come u 
e year after, ſo that a whole year will be loſt. 
They ſhould be ſownon a ſhady border, and kept clean 
from weeds. As the ſeeds ſeldom come up all at the 
ſame time, the border in which they are ſown ſhould 
not be diſturbed till the following autumn, to ſee 
what plants may appear; when the plants ſhould be 
tranſplanted into a ſhady border, where they may re- 
main to flower. This plant hath a perennial root, 
which laſts many years, but the ſtalk is annual, and 
periſhes in autumn, ſoon after which is the beſt time 
to tranſplant them, 8 
The ſecond ſort grows naturally in North America, 
from whence I have received the ſeeds; the leaves of 
this are ſomewhat like thoſe of the firſt ſort, but are 
not ſo decply indented on their edges. The flowers 
grow in a more compact ſpike, and the berries are 
very white and tranſparent when ripe ; the roots of 
this is compoſed of thick tubers, or knobs. This is 
an abiding plant, and delights in a light moiſt ſoil, 
and a ſhady ſituation; it may be propagated in the 
ſame manner as the former. | 


The third fort is a native of North America, where | 


it is called Black Snakeroot, to diſtinguiſh it from the 
common Snakeroot. This plant hath large compound 


leaves, which riſe immediately from the root, and are | 


branched after the ſame manner as the firſt ſort, which 

grow more than two feet high. The flower-ſtems fre- 

quently riſe to the height of four or five feet, bei 
terminated by a long Bike of white flowers, which 1s 


reflexed at the top. This flowers in June, or be- 


inning of July, but does not perfect feeds in 


land. During the time of its lowering, the plant 
makes a good appearance in a garden, and therefore 
deſerves a place in the ſhady borders, or among ſhrubs; 


where, if it be not over-hung by them, it thrives very 


well, and being hardy, will require no other care than 
the ſhrubs themſelves. It is generally propagated by 


ſeeds, which are annually ſent from North America; 


t ſoil, and a ſhady ſituation. no tracts diſcoverable, whereby perſons can be guided 


it loves a moiſt ligh 
The root of this plant is greatly uſed b 
and phyſicians. in America, in many a 


ſu 

rattle- ſnake. KN 
3 Ethiopian ſour Gourd, or Monkies 
" re 


apothecaries 


— to be an antidote 
the 


ET. fre. cne Mr, Aduathn,. af 


French ſurgeon, who reſided ſome years at Senegal, 
in Africa, and during that time made ſeveral 9 — 
veries in natural hi 
collection of ſeeds and plants. 


The CuARACTERVS are, 


I batb a cup; empalement, divided into frve ſegments 


at the brim; which turn backward, and'the empalement 


falls off : the flower has five roundiſh petals, whoſe brims 
are reflexed ; at the tail of theſe are ſituated many ſtamina 
Joined in a tube, which pre d borizontally above, and are 
crowned by ki ſummits, The germen is oval, the 
ſtyles are long, variouſly intorted, having many hairy Stigma. 
. 2 bath a 

arinaceous ſour pulp, incloſin 
This genu! of las . rs : 


in the fifth ſection of 


Linnæus's ſixteenth claſs, intitled Monodelphia-po- | 


 lIyandria, the flowers having many ſtyles which coaleſce 
wich the ſtamina in one houſmſee. 
| 7 1 


in into three, and | 


rders, and is 
againſt poiſon, or the biting 


hiſtory, and brought home a curious 


e ovalligenous capſule of ten cells, filled with a 


ADE +< 
There is known but one Spxolxs at preſent, 


Apansonta. This is the Baobab. Alp. Egypt. c. 27. f. 28. 
The Tong plants, and alſo moſt of the new branches, 


have ſingle ſpear-ſhaped leaves towards their lower 
part, but at their extremities the leaves have ſome 
three, and others five lobes, of the ſame ſize and form 
as the lower, which are diſpoſed like a hand; theſe 
are entire, ending in a point, and fall off in winter. 


The ſtems are large and woody, but of a ſoft texture, 


and have generally a large ſwelling near the root. 

It is propagated by ſeeds, which muſt be procured 
from the country where it grows naturally (for it doth 
not produce any in mne theſe muſt be ſown in 
pots, and plunged into a hot-bed, where, in about fix 
weeks, the ts will come up, and in a ſhort time 
after be fit to tranſplant ; when they ſhould be each 
planted into a ſeparate pot, filled with light ſandy 
earth, and plunged into a freſh. hot-bed, obſerving 
to ſhade them until they have taken new root; after 
whioh time they ſhould have free air admitted to them 
every day in warm weather, but muſt be ſparingly 
watered, for as their ſtems are ſoft (efpecially when 
young) too much wet will cauſe them to rot. As the 
plants advance in their growth, they are to be ſhifred 


into larger pots, but mult conſtantly be plunged into 


_ thoſe parts 


the bark-bed, being too tender to thrive in this coun- 
try without this artificial heat, therefore they muſt 
conſtantly remain in the ſtove with ather tender exotic 
plants : the plants when young make great progreſs 
in their growth, where they are properly treated; for 
in three years many of them have been more than ſix 
feet high, and have put out ſeveral lateral branches, 
their ſtems were alſo proportionable ; but after four or 
five years growth, they are almoſt at a ſtand, their 
annual ſhoots rarely exceeding two or three inches. 
The account which Monſieur Adanſon gives of the 
trees he ſaw at Senegal and other parts o& Africa, in 
regard to the ſize of them is amazing, ſeveral of which 
he meaſured round their ſtems from ſixty-five to ſe- 
venty feet in circumference, but their height was not 
extraordin The trunks of theſe trees were from 
eight to twelve feet high, dividing into many hori- 
zontal branches which touched the ground at their 
extremities z theſe were from forty-hve to fifty- five 
feet long, and were ſo large in circumference, that 
each branch was equal to a monſtrous tree in Europe; 
and. where the water of a neighbouring river 
waſhed away the earth, ſo as to ww the roots of one 
of theſe trees bare and open to ſight, they meaſured 
one hundred and ten feet long, without includin 
of the roots which remained covered wi 
earth or ſand: for he deſcribes the plains where the 
trees grow to be a barren moveable ſand; fo that from 
its being continually ſhifted by the winds, there are 


in travelling over them. 

Proſper Alpinus in his hiſtory of Egyptian plants, de- 
ſcribes this tree, to which he gives the title of Baobab, 
ſo that it alſo grows in that country; but he does not 
mention any of them to be near the ſize of thoſe de- 
ſcribed by Monſieur Adanſon. 1 
There were ſome plants of this ſort in ſeyeral gardens, 
which were raiſed frc*1 ſeeds obtained from Grand 
Cairo in the year 1724, by the late Dr. William She- 
rard, ſome of which were grown to the height of 
eighteen feet; but in the ſevere winter 1740, they 
were all loſt, and ſince that time there has not been 


any of the ſeeds brought to England, till the return 


A 


of Mr. Adanſon to Paris in 1754, who ſent ſome of 
the ſeeds oyer here, which haye ſucceeded, and many 
of the plants are now upwards of eight feet high. 

D 1 LIA, ve have no Engliſh title for this genus of 
Plants. | 

The e 74 a, | San * 
It hath male and female flowers upon diſſerent roots: t 
male flowers have an empalement of one leaf cut into five 
concave ſegments, but no corolla; it hath many flender ſta- 


* * 


mina be length of the empalement, crowned by roundiſb ſum- 


mits. The female flowers have a five leaved concave em- 


 Pulement which is permanent; they have no corolla, but 


"SO | 
a roundiſh germen with three ſhort divaricated ſtyles, and 
torn ſtigma. The capſule bath three cells, each contain- 

one round;ſh ſeed. 

us genus of plants, is ranged by Dr. Linnzus, in 

F 3 the twelfth ſection of his apt” © econd claſs, which 
includes thoſe which have male flowers on diſtinct 
plants from the female, whoſeſtamina join at their baſe. 

The Spxzcits are, 

r. AbzTIA (Bernardia) foliis oblongis tomentoſis ſerra- 
tis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1473. Adelia with oblong, woolly, 
ſawed leaves. 3% : 

2. ADtiia (Ricinella] foliis obovatis integerrimis. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 1473. Adelia, with oval entire leaves. 

3. Ban (Acidoton) ramis flexuoſis, 2 * mmaceis. 
Amen. Acad. 5. 411. Adelia with flexible branches 
and prickly gems, ; 
Theſe plants grow naturally in the iſland of Jamaica, 
and are near a-kin to the Ricinus, or Croton, but 
the male flowers growing upon different plants from 
the female, has occaſioned their being ranged in a 
different«claſs. Dr. Houſtoun conſtituted a genus of 
them by the title of Bernardia, in honour to Dr. Ber- 
nard de Juſſieu, demonſtrator of plants in the royal 

garden at Paris; but Dr. Linnzus has fixed the title 
of Adelia to them. The plants are propagated by 
ſeeds, when theſe can be procured from the countries 
where they grow, for they do not produce good ſeeds 
in England. The ſeeds muſt be ſown upon a hot- 
bed in the ſpring, and when the plants are fit to re- 

| move, they ſhould be each tranſplanted into a ſeparate 

. ſſtmall pot, filled with light ak, and plunged into a 
hot-bed of tan, treating them in the ſame manner as 
is hereafter directed for Croton. In the autumn, the 
pots ſhould be plunged into the tan-bed in the ſtove, 
where, if they are kept in a temperate heat in winter, 
and not over-watered during that ſeaſon, the plants 
may be preſerved, and the ſummer following will pro- 
duce flowers; but as theſe have little beauty, the 
plants are ſeldom propagated except in botanic 


"IF Nh 
ADENANTHERA. Prod. Leyd. 462. Baſtard 
Flower-fence. ' | 


The CHARACTERS are, / | 
The empalement of the flower is of one leaf, ſlightly cut 
into five at the top; the flower is of the bell-ſhaped kind, 
and is compoſed of five petals, which are reflexed and con- 
cave on their under fide. In the center is ſituated an oblong 


this is attended by ten erefi ſtamina of the ſame length, 
which are crowned with roundiſh ſummits ; after the flower 
is paſt, the germen becomes a compreſſed pod, con- 
1 taining nay convex ſmooth ſeeds, d at a diſtance from 


h other. | 
Dr. Linnæus ranges this genus of plants in the firſt 
ſection of his tenth claſs, entitled Decandria mono- 
nia, the flowers having ten ſtamina and one ger- 
men; but he ſeparates it from the Poinciana, becauſe 
the petals of the flower are equal, and the empale- 
| woolly of ons leaf, r the Poinciana hath a five 
ved empalement,. an petals are unequal, 
Arran foliis decompolitis. Prod. Leyd. 462. 
Baſtard Flower-fence with decompounded leaves. | 
There is another ſpecies, or at leaſt a variety of this 
kind, with ſcarlet ſeeds, which is, at preſent rare in 
this coyntry. I received the ſeeds of it from India, . 
from which many plants have been raiſed, but they 
are of very flow growth in England. Che | 
The ſort here mentioned grows to a very large tree 
in its natiye country, but it is ſo tender as to require 
a ſtove to preſerve it through the winter in England, 
ſo that there are no large plants in the Engliſh gar- 
dens at preſent; the young plants which are not more 
than two feet high, have large branching leaves, com- 
poſed of many equal diviſions, garniſhed with ſmall 
oval leaves, which are placed alternately on the mid- 
rib, and are of a bright green colour. The ſtems of 
the plants are woody, the of a brown colour, and 
the leaves continue all the year; but I have not ſeen 


germen, ſupporting a ſtyle crowned with a fingle ſtigma, | 


ADO 


ſeem to be ſmall, and of little beauty; the fine branch- 
ing leaves of the plant, however, make a very hand- 


. - ſome appearance in the ſtove. The ſeeds are of a 
ſhining black colour, and are ſomewhat larger than 
thoſe of the great Lentil, and nearly of the ſame ſhape. , 
This plant muſt be raiſed on a hot-bed, and after- 
wards placed in the bark · ſtove with other tender 
exotics, | A 

ADHATO DA. See Jusricia. 

ADIANT HUM, i. e. Maidenhair: 

The ChHanacTtrrs are, 46 = 
This genus is diſtinguiſhed from the other capillary 5 
by the frutlification, being confuſedly joined in oval ſpots, 
and the points of the leaves reflexed. ; 

The Spectrxs are, 

1. ApianTHUM (Capillus Veneris) frondibus decompoſi- 
tis foliis alternis pinnis cuneiformibus lobatis pedi- 
cellatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1096. The true Maidenbair. 
Adianthum folns Coriandri. C. B. P. 356. 

2. ADIANTHUM (Pedatum) frondibus pedal foliolis = 
natis pinnis antice gibbis inciſis fructificantibus. Lin. 

Sp. Plant. 1095. American Maidenbair. Adianthum 
Americanum. Corn. Canad. 7. tab. 6. 

3. ADIANTHUM (7 rapeziforme) frondibus ſupradecom- 
2 foliohs alternis, pinnis rhombeis inciſis utrinque 

ctificationibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1097. The largeſt 
black American Maidenhair with branching ſtalks, and 
leaves ſhaped like the figure of a rhombus, 
There are many ſpecies of this genus, which are 
natives of the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies, greatly dif- 
fering in ſize and form from each other. I have up- 
wards of thirty diſtin& ſpecies in my collection of 
dried plants, which to enumerate in this place, would 

— be ſuperfluous, as they have not been introduced into 
the Engliſh gardens. The three ſorts here mention- 
ed, are all that I have ſeen growing in England. 
The firſt ſort is the true Maidenhair, which is directed 
to be uſed in ine; but as it does not grow natu- 
rally in England, fo the Trichomanes is uſually ſub- 

ſtituted for it, which ng in great plenty in ſeveral 
parts of England. The other is a native of the ſouth. 
of France, Italy, and the Levant, from whence I 
have recerved the plants. It uſually out of the 

joints of walls, and the fiſſures of rocks, ſo that who- 
ever is inclinable to keep this plant in their gardens, 
ſhould plant it in pots filled with gravel and lime 
rubbiſh, in which it will thrive much better than in 
1 but the pots muſt be ſheltered under a 
e in winter, otherwiſe the plants are often killed 
he ſecond fort is often preſerved in gardens for the 
ſake of variety; this may be preſerved in pots, and 
treated in the fame manner as the former; for altho* 
it will live through the winter in the open air in mode- 
rate ſeaſons, yet in ſevere froſt it is ſometimes de- 
ſtroyed. This grows naturally in Canada in ſuch 
quantities, that the French ſend it from thence in 
| pac for VS and the apothecaries at Paris 
uſe it for the Maidenhair, in all their compoſitions in 
which that is ordered. = . 
The third ſort grows naturally in very warm coun- 
tries; I received it from Jamaica in a tub of earth 
among other plants. This ſort will not thrive in Eng- 
land, unleſs it be preſerved in a ſtove, where its ſhin- 
ing black ſtalks and odd * 1 leaves will afford 
an agreeable variety among other exotic plants. 

ADN ATA, ADNESCENTIA, are thoſe off- 
ſets, or ſmall bulbs, which are uced from the 
roots of bulbous plants, and are cloſely connected to 
the nt root; of this ſort is the Narciſſus, Amaryl- 
lis, Pancratium, &c e. | 

ADONIDIS HOR T1, i. e. the gardens of Ado- 
nis, are plants, flowers, &c. in pots or caſes, ſer on 

the outfide of windows, in balconies, -&c. 

| ADONIS, or FLOS ADONIS, Bird's- eye, or 

* CHARRACT ERS are, | | 

empalement of tbe flower is five concave, 
obtuſe, coloured leaves tobich fall 7 xo Fate is com- 


— 


ö | flowers produced in England as but by ſome 
N | dried ſamples which were Though deere 


poſed in ſome ſpecies of five petals, - and in others of twelve 


— 


A DB O 8 


dy fourteen. In the center there are many germina collefted 


in a head, which are attended by a ou number of ſhort 
lamina, crowned by oblong inflexed ſummits; after the 
flower is paſt, the youre become ſo many | 
cloſely adhering to the pedicle, and forming an obtuſe ſpike. 
This genus is by Dr. Linnæus ranged in the ſeventh 
ſection of his thirteenth claſs, entitled Polyandria 
Polyginia, the flowers having many ſtamina and many 
rmina. | 
The Speis are, | 
Aboxis (Aunua) floribus octopetalis fructibus 


ſubcylindricis. Hort. Upſal. 156. The common Adonis, 


2; 


or Flos Adonis, wwith ſmall red flowers. 
Aponts (Aftivalis) floribus — fructibus 
ovatis. Annual Adonis with pale yellow flowers. Ado- 
nis Sylveſtris flore luteo foliis longioribus. C. B. P. 
178. 

poxis (Vernalis) flore dodecapetalo, fructu ovato. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 771. Perennial Adonis with yellow 
flowers, by ſome titled fennel-leaved black Hellebore. Ado- 
nis Hellebori radice Buphthalmi flore. H. L. 
There is a variety of the firſt ſort, which hath been 
long cultivated in the gardens; the flowers of this 
are larger, and the leaves ſhorter, than thoſe of the 
wild fort 3 but, from many repeated trials of ſowing 
their ſeeds ſeparately, they appear to be only acci- 
dental variations ariſing from culture, and therefore 
may be properly eſteemed as ſuch. 
The ſecond fort is undoubtedly a diſtinct ſpecies. I 
have cultivated both theſe ſorts above thirty years, and 
have never obſerved the ſecond to vary eicher in the 
ſhape of its leaves, colour, make of the flower, or 

wth of the plants, which are much taller than the 
firſt, the leaves thinner, ſparingly ſet on the ſtalks, 
and of a lighter colour. 
Both theſe — are annual, and if the ſeeds are ſown 
in autumn, the plants will come up the following 
ſpring; but when the ſeeds are not ſown till ſpring, 
they rarely come up the ſame year : ſo that when the 
ſeeds are permitted to fall on the ground, they gene- 
rally ſucceed better than when ſown by art. The firſt 
fort grows naturally in Kent, particularly by the ſide 
of the river Medway, between Rocheſter and Maid- 
ſtone, where it is found in great plenty in the fields 
which are ſown with wheat; but in the intermediate 
years when the fields are ſown with ſpring corn, there 
15 rarely a plant of it to be found, which ſhews the ne- 
ceſſity of — the ſeeds in autumn, for thoſe fields 
of ſpring corn, if ſuffered to remain undiſturbed after 
the harveſt, will abound with this plant the following 
year. For ſome years paſt, great quantities of the 
flowers of this plant have been brought to London, 
and fold in the ſtreets by the name of Red Morocco. 
Both theſe annual ſorts flower in the beginning of June, 
and the ſeeds ripen in Auguſt and — 2 this 
muſt be underſtood of thoſe plants which ariſe from 
ſeeds ſown in autumn, or ſuch as have fallen to the 

und; for when any plants come up from the ſeeds 
| ch in the prng (which ſometimes Hm, they do 
not flower till July or Auguſt, and their ſeeds ſeldom 
ripen before October. 5 ; 
Theſe plants will thrive beſt in a light ſoil, but may 
be ſown in any ſituation, fo that by ſowing ſome in a 
warm ſituation, and others in the ſhade, they may be 


continued longer in flower. The ſeeds ought to be 


ſown where the plants are to remain to flower, for 
they do not bear tranſplanting, eſpecially if they are 
not removed while the plants are very young: there- 
fore they ſhould be ſown in ſmall patches in the bor- 
ders of the flower garden, and when the plants come 
up, they ſhould he thinned, leaving three or four in 
each patch, which will make a better appearance than 
where they grow ſingle. 


The third fort hath a perennial root, and an annual 
ſtalk. This grows naturally on the mountains of Bo- 
| hemia, Pruſſia, and other parts of Germany, where 


the root is often uſed as the true Black Hellebore, 


though from the deſcriptions given by the antients of 


that plant, this by no means will agree with them: 


this has been long cultivated: in gardens. It produces 


1 


naked ſeeds, 


they ſeldom ſucceed. 


o 
its flowers the latter end of March, or the beginnin 
of April, according to the forwardneſs of the ſeaſon : 


e ſtalks riſe about a foot and a half high, and when 
the roots are large, and have ſtood unremoved for 


ſome years, they will put out a great number of ſtalks 
from each: theſe are garniſhed with fine ſlender leaves, 
which are placed in cluſters at.intervals, At the top 
of each ſtalk, is produced one large yellow flower, 
compoſed of an unequal number of petals, the center 
of which is occupied by a great number of germen, 
ſurrounded by many ſtamina ; after the flowers drop, 
the germen become naked ſeeds, cloſely adhering to 
the toor-ſtalk, forming an obtuſe ſpike. Theſe ripen 
in Auguſt, and ſhould be ſown ſoon after, otherwiſe 


When the plants come up, they muſt be carefully 
kept clean trom weeds, and, in very dry weather, if 
they are now and then refreſhed with water, it will 
promote their growth. They ſhould remain in the 
place where they are ſown until the ſecond year, for 
they make but flow progreſs while young. The beſt 
time to tranſplant them 1s in autumn, when they ought 
to he planted where they are to remain, for if often 
removed, they will not produce many flowers, nor 
thoſe flowers be ſo ſtrong as on the plants which are 


unremoved. 


ADOX A. Lin. Gen. 450. Moſchatellina. Tourn. 


Inſt. Tuberous Moſchatel, or Hollow Root. This 
is ranged in Linnzus's eighth claſs, entitled Octan- 
dria Tetragynia, the flower having eight ſtamina and 
four ſtyles. 

The CraracTtres are, 
The empalement of the fewer is bifid and permanent, upon 
which refts the germen; the flower is of one leaf, which is 
cut into four acute ſeriaents. The germen is ſituated in 
the center, ſupporting four ere ſtyles, theſe are attended 

eight ſtamina, crowned by roundiſh ſummits ; aſter the 

ower is paſt, the germen becumes a round berry, reſting 

on the empalement, <which hath four cells, each containing 
a ſingle compreſſed ſeed. | | 
There is but one Sexctts of this genus. 


Abox. Hort. Cliff. 132. Bulbous Fumitory Hollow Root, 


or tuberous 
of Gerard. 
This plant grows 1 ſhady woods in divers 
parts of England: I have frequently gathered it on 
the top of Hampſtead among the buſhes, near the 
wood]; it is a very low plant, ſeldom riſing more than 
four or five inches high, the leaves reſemble thoſe of the 
bulbous Fumitory, the flower-ſtalk ariſes immediately 
from the root, upon the top of which is placed four 
or five ſmall flowers of an herbaceous white colour; 
theſe appear the beginning of Apo and the berries 
ripen in May, ſoon after which the leaves decay. 


Moſchatel. Radix cava minima viridi flore 


There is little beauty in this "m6 but as ſome perſons 
are fond of collecting the ſeveral kinds of plants in 


their gardens, which are not commonly found, it is 
mentioned here. The roots may be tranſplanted an 

time after the leaves are decayed, till winter; theſe 
are tuberous, and ſhaped ſomewhat like a tooth. 
They muſt be planted in the ſhade, under ſhrubs ; 
for if they are expoſed to the open ſun, they will not 
thrive. The leaves and flowers ſmell like Muſk, from 
whence it has been by ſome called Muſk-Crowfoot. - 


EGILOPS, Wild Feſtuc, a fort of graſs which grows 


naturally in many parts of Europe, ſo is rarely culti- 
vated except in botanic gardens. 


XGOPODIUM, Small Wild Angelica, or Goutwort ; 


this plant grows naturally in ſeveral places near Lon- 
don, but the roots run ſo faſt in a garden, as to ren- 
der it a troubleſome weed. | 


ASCHYNOMENE. Lin. Gen. Plant. 769. Baſ- 


tard Senſitive plant. | 
This genus a plants is ranged in the third ſection of 
Linneus's ſeventeenth claſs, entitled Diadelphia de- 
candria; the flowers of this claſs have ten ſtamina, 

nine of which are united, and the other is ſeparate. 

The 8 n of an tat | 
The empalement of the flower conſiſts of one leaf, cut 
into two equal ſegments, 1. upper being Viſid, 
er 


ASC - 
flower is of the butterfly kind, the ftan- | 
large and ſheart-ſbaped ;, the two wings are 
ſhorter than the ſtandard; the keel is moon- 
ro as the tandard, In the bottom of the 
_ an oblong hairy germen, ſupporting an 
— ok. attended by ten — nine -wite of which coa- 
leſce, and the other" is ſeparated from them ;, after ' the 

er is paſt, the germen becomes a long, plain, jointed 

pod, which 1.4% 6 hi Joints, in each of which is lodged 

one kidney-ſpaped ſeed. | 
The Syzcits are, 

1. Ascaynoment (Aſpera) caule ſcabro leguminum ar- 
ticulis medio ſcabris. Lin. Sp. Plant. 713. Baſtard 
Senſitive plant with a rough ſtalk, and a jointed pod. 
Mimoſa non ſpinoſa major Zelanica. Breyn. Cent. 31. 

2. ZESCHYNOMENE (Americana) caule herbaceo hiſpido, 
foliolis acuminatis, leguminum articulis ſemic 18, 
bracteis ciliatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 106 1. Baſtard Senſi- 
tive plant with a ſtinging herbaceous ſtalk, pointed leaves, 
and the joints of the pods heart-ſhaped. Hedyſarum caule 
hirſuto jan, folits alatis, pinnis acutis minimis gra- 
mineis. Sloan. Cat. Jam. 

3. Ascnynoment (Arborea) caule levi arboreo legu- 
minum articulis ſemicordatis glabris. Prod. Leyd. 
384. Baſtard Senſitive plant with a ſmooth tree-like ſtalk, 
and ſmooth e! Seſban caule ſimplici glabro, 

follis pinnatis ris. Monier. 

4. FESCHYNOMENE — caule herbaceo lævi, folio- 
lis obtuſis, 1 CO 6-0 roger æqualibus. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 10 Senſitive plant with a ſmooth 
ſtalk, obtuſe — — equal lindrical pods: alega 
Egyptiaca ſiliquis articulatis. C. B. P. 352. 
SCHYNOMENE (Pumila) caule herbaceo I=vi, folio- 
his acuminatis, leguminibus hinc ſerratis medio ſca- 
bris. Lin. Sp. t. 1061. [Baſtard Senſitive plant, 
with a ſmooth * falk, pointed leaves, and ſer- 
rated rough pods. annuum minus Zeyla- 
nicum mimoſæ Soo nſt. R. H. 402. 

6. AscavNoMENe (Grandiflora) caule arboreo, floribus 
maximis, leguminibus filiformibus. Lin . 

1060. Baſtard Semſitive plant with a gr he © 
lunge flowers, and lender pods. Galegz affinis — 

_ = arboreſcens, ſiliquis majoribus umbellatis. Raii 

ut. 1734. 

The firſt ſort riſes to the r 

having a ſingle herbaceous 

parts rough. The leaves come out · on every ſide to- 

ward the top, forming a ſort of head; theſe are 

compoſed of a great number of ſmall leaves (or pin- 
ne) which are ſmooth, and of a glaucous colour. 

The flowers come out ou between the leaves, two 

or three together _ foot-ſtalks; they are 

yellow, and A baped ik hs of Peaſe. Aft the 
flower is paſt, the germen becomes a flat jointed pod, 
about four inches long, which, when ripe, parts at 
the joints, and in each diviſion is lodged a ſingle kid- 


ſhaped ſeed. 

The ſecond fort ſeldom riſes more than two feet high, 
but ſends out three or four lateral branches; theſe are 
clothed with narrow leaves, whoſe pinnæ are 
placed alternate on the midrib. The flowers come 
out from the leaves upon branching foot-ſtalks, five 
or ſix together; theſe are much leſs than thoſe of the 

fiſt ſort, and of a paler yellow colour. After the 
flowers are paſt, the germen becomes a jointed 
having — or four ſwelling diviſions, in of 

which is lodged a ſingle kidney. ſhaped ſeed. 

The third ſort L. A to the height of ſix or ſeven feet, 
with a ſingle ſtem ; the leaves are ſmooth, and come 
out towards the top of the ſtalk, as in the firſt ſort 
they are compoſed of many pinnæ, placed alternate 
on the midrib. The flowers come out from the 
wings of the leaves, two or three together, being of 
a a copper colour, and as large as thoſe of the firſt ſort. 
After the flowers are. paſt, the n becomes a 
ſmooth jointed pod, each diviſion being half heart- 
and incloſing a ſingle kidney-ſhaped ſeed. - 

The fourth ſort grows naturally in and alſo 

on the coaſt of Guinea, from whence I received the 


hwy trifid ;, the 


dard 
oval, 


CY 


5+ 


| ſeeds. This hath woody ſtems and branches, which 
, * 


— 


Ik, which is in ſome | 


ES C 

are | with ſmooth leaves, compoſed of 2 

blunt pinnæ, ſet by op pairs; the flowers, hic 
are ſmall, and of a yellow colour, come out 
from the wings of the leaves in long ſpikes, which 
9 5 After the flower is the germen 

mes a t inted ſmooth pod, not jointed. 

he fifth ſort riſes about three feet high, with a ſin- 
le herbaceous ftalk, ſeldom putting out any fide 
— The flowers come out from the of 
the leaves, ſometimes ſingle, and other times two or 


three upon each foot - talk; theſe —— Apricbli 
colour. After the flower 1s e ger- 
= omes a long falcated pod, divided into eleven, 


or thirteen 1 8 | 

ſhaped 2 | 4 

The ſixth ſort riſes fax or eight feet with a 

woody ſtem, ſending out branches tow the top, 
iſhed with obtuſe leaves; the flowers are large, 


2 —.— ſucceeded by large pods, including 


AN aped ſeeds. 


third, and fourth ſorts, will live through 
the winter in England, if placed in a warm ſtove; 
but as their ſtalks are ſu t, they muſt be kept 
dry in winter, otherwiſe they — very ſubject to rot. 
They ſhould be plunged into the tan- bed, for when 
put into a d — the fibres of their roots ſoon 
dry, and their leaves hang and fade, which 
— their want of moiſture ; but when they have 
_ given them, it cauſes the tender fibres of their 
©: riſh, and the plants ſoon after decay. 
The The fifth 4 ſort is annual, — the ſeeds ſnould be 
ſown early in March on a hot-bed, and the plants 
© ſhould*be brought forward in the ſpring, and after- 
wards placed in an airy glaſs-caſe, or a ſtove in ſum- 


mer, for if they are e ſed to the open air, the ſeeds 
rarely ripen in En 

The fixth fort grows to a large ſhrub in hot countries, 
but is with . erved — the winter in 


this country. ts are 2 — by ee 
which muſt be — on a bot bed! in con. Arm 
the plants, when-fit to remove, ſhould be 3 
Pots, and brought forward on a hot-bed, then ſhould 
plunged into ba bark-bed in the ſtove, where, if 
they are — treated, they will live through the 
winter, and flower the fummer following. 
Theſe are all agated by ſeeds, which ſhould be 
ſown on a — y in the ſpring, and when the 
yu ts have ftrength 8 to be removed, they 
ould be put each into a ſeparate ſmall pot, filled 
with light U and plunged into a freſh hot- bed, to 
bring them — as they advance in their 
growth, they ſhould be ſhifted into large pots, but 
great care ſhould be taken not to over-pot them, for 
if the pots are too large, the plants will not thrive. 
The firſt, ſecond, and fifth ſorts are annual, there- 
fore muſt be brought forward early in the year, other- 
wiſe they will not perfect their ſeeds; but the third, 
fourth, and fixth forts may be preſerved through the 
winter, and will flower early the following ſummer, and 
their ſeeds will ripen in the autumn. The other ſorts 
wal flower in July, and their ſeeds ripen in October. 
ASC UL US. Lin. Gen. 420. The Horſe Cheſtnut. 
The CraracTERs are, 
The empalement ef the flower conſiſts of one leaf, ſlightly 
cut into ue ſegments. The flower is compoſed of froe 
roumdiſb pet * at their border, and waved; theſe 
are narrow at t baſe, and are inſerted i in the 
_ In the center is placed a roundiſb germen, having 
le flyle, crowned with 144 ſtigma; at- 
by ſeven famina, which extend to the length of the 
— and are declining, crowned with upright ſummits. 
When the flower is paſt, the empalement becomes a thick, 
roundiſb, echinated capſule, —__ into three cells, in one 
or two of _ are lodged globular ſeeds. 
This genus of plants, is, by Dr. Linnæus, ranged in 
his ſeventh claſs, entitled Heptandria Monogynia, the 
flower having ſeven ſtamina and one ſeyle. 
The Spchzs are, 


i. Zscvuvs ( anum) floribus heptandriis. Hort. 
Upſal, 9. 2 common Horſe Choral. Hippocaſta- 


num 


. Z£scuLvs (Pavia) floribus octandris. Lin. 


E S C 


num vulgare. Tourn. 'Inſt, Caſtanea equini. Cluſ. 


Hiſt. 1. p. 7. 

Sp. 488. 

Scarlet Horſe Cheſtnut. Pavia. Boerh. Ind. Alt. 2. p. 260, 

The Horle Cheſtnut was brought from the northern 

8 Aſia about the year 13 
jenna about the year 1388. It was called Caſtanea 


from the ſhape of its fruit, and the title of Equini was 


wet, as 


added to it from its being a good food 
when ground. 
This tree was in much ter eſteem formerly than 
at preſent, for ſince it is become ſo very common, few 
rſons regard it. What has occaſioned its being ſo 
dom planted, is the decay of the leaves early in 
ſummer ; ſo that where they are growing in gardens, 
their leaves frequently begin to fall in Tul and occa- 
ſion a litter from that time, until all the leaves 
are fallen; but notwithſtanding this inconvenience, 
the tree has great metit, for it affords à noble ſhade 
in ſummer; and during the time of its fl ing, there 
is no tree has greater beauty, for the extremity of the 
branches are terminated by fine ſpikes of flowers, ſo 
that every part of the tree ſeems covered with them; 
which are finely ſpotted with a roſe colour, and theſe 
being intermixed with the green leaves make a noble 


The former method of planting theſe trees in avenues 
and ftrait lines, has abs been in ſome meaſure the 
occaſion of their preſent diſrepute, becauſe in ſuch 
plantations great part of their beauty is loſt; for when 
their branches are fo far extended as to nearly meet, 
moſt of the flowers which are produced are hid from 
ight, and as the trees grow larger, their branches 
will interfere with each other, and produce few flow- 
ers; the leaves will alſo decay much ſooner in cloſe 
lantations, than on _ trees : therefore the great 
— of them is, to ſtand ſingly at a diſtance from 
all other trees, upon lawns of graſs in parks, where 
their fruit will be of t ſervice to deer, who are 
very fond of them. In fuch ſituations, when the trees 
are grown to a good ſize, there is not a finer object 
than they will afford during their ſeaſon of flowering, 
which is in May, and when the weather is moderate, 
they will continue in beauty near a month. 
As this tree is quick in its growth, fo in a few years 
they will arrive to 4 ſize large enough to afford a good 
thade in ſummer, as alſo to produce plenty of flowers. 
I have known trees which were raiſed from nuts, in 
twelve or fourteen years, large enough to ſhade two 
or three chairs under the ſpread of their branches, and 
have been covered with flowers in the ſeaſon, ſo that 
few trees make greater progreſs than theſe. But as 
their wood is of little value, the on 4 not — 
pagated in too great plenty: a few therefore o 
aces at mA. di — in parks for ornament 
is as many as ſhould be preſerved, the wood not bei 
fit even for burning, nor any other uſe that I know ot. 
Theſe trees are propagated by ſowing the nuts; the 
beſt time for doing this is early in the ſpring ; but the 
nuts ſhould be preſerved in find during winter, 
otherwiſe they are apt to grow mouldy and rot. The 
may indeed be planted in autumn, but then they will 
be in er of rotting if the winter ſhould prove very 
o of being removed or eaten by vermin. 
When the nuts ſucceed, and have a proper ſoil, the 
plants will ſhoot near a foot the firſt ſummer ; ſo that 


horſes 


where they grow pretty cloſe together, it will be pro- 
P 


per to tran 


ant them the following autumn, When 
oy ought to be planted in rows at three feet diſtance, 
and one foot aſunder in the rows: in this nurſery they 
may remain two years, by which time they will be fit 
to plant where they are deſigned to be continued; for 


the younger theſe trees are planted out, the larger 
they will grow. But there are many who will object 


to their being” planted out young in parks, becauſe 


they will require a fence to ſecure them againſt the 


- cattle; whi 


1 will alſo be neceſſary, whatever ſize 
they are when planted and if large, they muſt be 


well ſtaked to prevent their being diſplaced by ſtrong 


winds: which 1s another expence; and when we n- 


. 
— 


— 


30, and was ſent to 


a thick tenacious Juice, which ſerves as a pi 


for variety this ſhould have a place in 


A S'C 
ſider how much faſter a young tree will grow, than 
thoſe which are — ot 1 age, there can 
be no excuſe for planting large trees. 
This tree is not very nice in its culture, for it requires 
little care in the management, and vill thrive in moſt 
ſoils and ſituations, but in a ſandy loam they make 
the greateſt progreſs; and if the ſoil be inclining to 
moiſture, the leaves will continue in verdure much 
longer, than in very dry ground. 


When theſe trees are tranſplanted, their roots ſhould 


be preſerved as entire as poſſible, for they do not ſuc- 
ceed well, when torn or cut; nor ſhould any of the 
branches be ſhortened, for there is ſcarce any tree, 
which will not bear amputation better than this; ſo 
that when any branches are by accident broken, they 
ſhould be cut off cloſe to the ſtem, that the wound 
may heal over. or 

There 1s ſomething very ſingular in the growth of 
theſe trees, which is the whole ſhoot being performed 
in leſs than three weeks, after the buds are opened ; 
in which time I have meaſured ſhoots a foot and a half 
long, with their leaves fully expanded: and no ſooner 
are the flowers fallen, than the'buds for the ſucceeding 
year are formed, which continue ſwelling till autumn; 
at which time the folding covers are ſpread over with 
ent to 
defend the tender buds from the froſt and rain in 
winter; but upon the firſt return of warmth in the 
ſpring, this melts and runs off, whereby the bud is at 
full liberty to extend. And what is remarkable in 
this pigment, it is never ſo far hardened as to injure 
the tender buds, which are always formed at the ex- 
tremity of the former year's ſhoot; a plain direction 
not to ſhorten them, for by ſo doing, the future ſhoots 
are entirely cut off. | | 

In Turkey the nuts of this tree are ground, and mixed 
with the provender for their horſes, eſpecially thoſe 
which are troubled with coughs, or are broken winded; 
in both which diſorders, they are accounted very 
good. Deer are very fond of the fruit, and at the 
time of their ripening will keep much about the trees, 
but eſpecially in ſtrong winds, when the nuts are 
blown down, which they carefully watch, and greedily 
devour as they fall. 

There are ſome old trees now ſtanding, which were 
planted ſingle, at a great diſtance from any other; 
theſe are grown to a very large fize, and their heads 
form a natural parabola, and when their flowers are 
in full beauty, there is not any tree yet known in 


Europe, which makes ſo fine an appearance. I have 


meaſured ſome of theſe trees, whoſe branches have 
extended more than thirty feet in diameter, and their 
heads have been ſo cloſe, as to afford a perfect ſhade 
in the hotteſt ſeaſons. Theſe were planted in 1679, 
as appears by ſome writings which are in the poſſeſſion 
of the perſons, who have now the property of the 
land where they grow : fo that although they are of 
quick growth, yet they are not of ſhort duration. 
The Scarlet Horſe Cheſtnut grows naturally in North 
America, , where it riſes to the height of twenty feet, 
but does not ſpread its branches to any great extent, 
the flowers are wholly red, which are much ſmaller 
than thoſe of the common ſort, they are tubulous, 
but want brims to expand, ſo make but an indifferent 
appearance, when compared to the-other : however 
rdens. 

It may be propagated by the nuts, if they are pro- 


cured from the country where-the trees naturally. 


grow ; for the ſeaſons are ſeldom favourable enoug 


to ripen them in _ The nuts ſhould be fown - 
in pots early in the 


ring, and the pots plunged into 
a moderate hot-bed 5 forward rao A N toward 
the end of May, the pot ſnould be eee into the 
ground in a ſouth- eaſt border, and in dry weather the 
plants ſhould be duly watered, whereby they will ac- 
quire ſtrength by the autumn; when it will be ver) 
proper to {creen the plants from early froſts which 
often pinch the top buds, and occaſion their decay in 
the winter, for while the plants are young they are 


"impatient of froſts, but when they have obtained 
; | ſtrength 


NY 


* 


* 


AG A 


ts ſhould be carefully ſeparated and plante 
a foot diſtance from each other in a ſheltered ſituation; 
and the following winter, if it 4 cold, it will be 
proper to cover the plants with ſome light covering 


to protect them; aiter the ſecond winter they will re- 


uire no farther ſheltering, 
he common method now practiſed by the nurſery- 
men, who propagate theſe trees for ſale, is by ratt- 
ing or budding them upon ſtocks of the Horſe Cheſt- 
nut, but as the ſtocks greatly out-grow the buds or 
grafts, they have a bad appearance; nor do the 
trees laſt long. 

ET HE R ſot diba, Gr. to burn or flame; ſome of 
the antients having ſuppoſed it to be of the nature of 
fire.] It is uſually underſtood to be a thin ſubtile 
matter or medium, much finer and rarer than air it- 
ſelf, which commences from the limits of the at- 
moſphere, and poſſeſſes the whole heavenly ſpace. 
See ATMOSPHERE and Alx. 


AG AVE, Lin. Gen. 390. American Aloe. 


The CHARACTERS are, i 
The flower has no empalement, is funnel-ſhaped, and of 
one leaf, which is cut at the brim into fix equal ſegments, 
the oblong germen is ſituated below the flower, upon which 
reſts the ſlender ſtyle, which is extended a conſiderable length 
beyondthe petals, and is crowned by a three cornered ſtigma: 
This is attended by fix ereft flamina, of the ſame length, 


crowned by narrow ſummits; after the flower is paſt, the | 


germen becomes an oblong three cornered ſeed veſſel, having 
three cells, which are Fed with flat ſeeds, 


Dr. Linnæus has ſeparated 14 of this genus 


from the Aloe, to which they had been joined by for- 
mer botaniſts, becauſe the na and ſtyle in theſe 
flowers are extended much longer than the corolla, 
and the corolla reſt upon the germen, which in the 
Aloe are not ſo. We may alſo mention another diffe- 
rence in the growth of the plants, by which they may 
be diſtinguiſhed before they flower ; which is, all the 

lants of this genus have their center leaves cloſely 
olding over each other, and embracing the flower 
ſtem which is formed in the center; ſo that theſe never 


flower until all the leaves are expanded, to give the 


ſtem its liberty to advance, and when the flower is 
paſt, the plants die. Whereas the flower-ſtem of the 
Aloe, is produced on one ſide of the heart or center 
of the plant, fo they flower annually, and the leaves 
are always more expanded, than thoſe of this genus. 
The Spzc1ss are, | 
1. Acavs (Americana) foliis dentato-ſpinoſis ſcapo ra- 
moſo. Gen Nov. 1102. The Great American Aloe, 


with a branching ſtalk. Aloe Americano muricata. 
B ' 


= "Abavs (Virginia) foliis dentato · ſpinoſis ſcapo ſim- 


pliciſſimo. Lin. Sp. Plant. 32 3. American Aloe with a 
Simple ſtalk. 


Americana viridi rigidiſſimo & fœtido folio piet dicta 
indigenis. Hort. Amſt. 2. p. 35. 


| P 
4. AAV (Tuberoſa) radice tuberosa foliis longiſſimis 
marginibus ſpinoſis. American Aloe, with a tuberous root. 


and very long leaves, with ſpines on their edges. Aloe 
Americana radice tuberosà minor. Pluk. Alm. 19. 


5. Acavs (Vivipara) foliis reflexis, marginibus denta- | 


tis. American Aloe with reflexed leaves, whoſe edges are 
indented. This is by ſome called the Childing Aloe, 
from its producing young plants after the flowers. 
Aloe Americana ſobolifera. —.— H. Ludg. 16. 

6. Acavs (Karatto) foliis erectis lætè virentibus, mar- 
ginibus fuſcis minime ſerratis. American Aloe with 


ſawed. is called in America Karattò. 
7. Av (Vera Crux) foliis qblongis marginibus ſpino- 
ſiſſimis nigricantibus. American Aloe with oblong leaves, 
. whoſe edges are cloſely beſet with black ſpines, commoniy 
called Broad-leaved Aloe from Vera Cruz. Aloe America- 
na ex Vera Cruce foliis latioribus & glaucis. H. L. 


& Acave (Rigida) foliis lineari-lanceolatis — 


44d 


ny 


rigidis aculeo terminatis. Narrou- leaved Aloe from 


frrengrh it ſeldom. hurts them: the ſpring . . 
the plan 


ng deep green leaves, edged with brown, and very ſlightly | 
is 


p * 4 
"PF 2 


A 0 A 


| era Crux. Aloe Americana ex Veri Cruce foliis 


anguſtioribus minds glaucis. Hort. Beam. 

The firſt fort here mentioned, has been long pre- 
ſerved in the Engliſh gardens, where of late years 
there have been ſeveral of the plants in flower, The 
ſtems of this when the plants are vigorous, generally 
riſe upward of twenty feet high, and branch out on 


every fide, ſo as to form a kind of pyramid, the ſlen- 


der ſhoots bein iſhed with greeniſh yellow flow- 
ers, which ſtand Seck. and eee in thick cluſters 
at every joint. Theſe have ſix long ſtamina, crown- 
ed with yellow ſummits, placed round the ſtyle, which 
is alſo extended to the ſame length as the ſtamina. 
After the flowers fall away, the germen, which is ſi- 
tuated beneath the flower, becomes an oblong trian- 
gular veſſel, divided into three cells, filled with com- 
preſſed feeds ; but theſe do not come to maturity in 
England. 
When theſe plants flower, they make a fine appear- 
ance, and continue a long time in beauty, if they are 
2 from the cold in autumn, as there will be a 
ucceſſion of new flowers produced, for near three 
months, in favourable ſeaſons. It has been generally 
believed, that this plant doth not flower until it is a 
hundred years old; but this is a great miſtake, for the 
time of its flowering depends on the growth of the 
plants; fo that in hot countries where they grow faſt, 
and expand many leaves every ſeaſon, they will flower 
in a few years, but in colder climates, where their 
growth 1s flow, it will be much longer before they 
oot up their ſtem. There is a variety of this fort 
with ſtriped leaves, which is now pretty common in 
the Engliſh gardens. | | 
The plants of the ſecond fort are ſo like thoſe of the 
firſt, as not to be diſtinguiſhed from, them, but by 
good judges. The principal difference is, the leaves 
of this are narrower toward their extremity, and of a 
paler colour: the ſtems of this fort do not rife ſo high 
as the firſt, nor do they branch in the ſame manner, 
but the flowers are collected into a cloſe head at the 


| cops they are however of the ſame ſhape and colour. 
There 


has been three or four plants of this fort, which 
have lately flowered in England, one of which was in 
the Chelſea garden a few years paſt. This fort ſeldom 
puts out ſo many offsets as the common Aloe, 
The ſeventh ſort greatly reſembles theſe, ſo that many 
pres have ſuppoſed it to be the ſame ; but the 
eaves of this are much thinner, the indentures on 
their edges abundantly cloſer, and not ſo deep, as in 
either of the former; the ſpines too are blacker. 
How this differs from the others in flower I know not, 
having ſeen none of their flowers produced inEngland. 
Theſe three ſorts are hardy. I have known plants of 
the firſt fort live in the open air for ſome years in mild 
ſeaſons, but in ſevere winters they are always killed, 
if not ſheltered, They are propagated: by offsets, 
which the firſt ſort ſends out in plenty, but the third 
ſeldom puts out any ; ſo theſe may be increaſed by 
taking off ſyme of the larger roots, at the time when 
the plants are ſhifted, planting them in pots filled 
with light ſandy earth, which will ſhoot out and be- 
come good plants, as I have experienced. The ſe- 
cond ſort generally puts out ſuckers enough for pro- 
pagation, though not in ſo great plenty as the birt. 
All theſe ſhould be planted in pots filled with light 
ſandy earth, and houſed in winter with oranges, myr- 
tles, &c. and during that ſeaſon, ſhould have but lit- 
tle wet. In the ſummer they muſt be placed abroad 
in the open air, where they may remain till toward 
the end of October, when they ſhould be - houſed 
again. The ſeventh ſort beinga little tenderer than the 
other two, ſhould be put into the green-houſe before 
them, and may ſtay there a little longer in the ſpring. 
The third fort hath long narrow ſtiff leaves, of a pale 
green colour, not indented on their * but fre- 
quently a little waved ; the ſide leaves ſpread open, 
but thoſe in the center fold cloſely over each other, 
and ſtrictly ſurround the bud. The plants of this fort 
rarely grow more than three feet high, but the flower- 


| em riſes near twenty, and branches out much lke 


— 


4 che ſtove, obſerying to let them enjoy a 


| that of the firſt, but more horizontally ; the flowers | 
ſhape, but ſmaller, and of a greener |. - 


are of the ſame 
colour. After the flowers are paſt, ' inſtead of ſeed- 
veſſels, young plants ſuceeed to every flower, ſo that 
all the branches are cloſely beſet with them. There 
was a plant of this kind which flowered in the Chelſea 
garden 1753, the ſtem of which begun to ſhoot the 
3 of October, and by the end of that month 
was upwards of ten feet high, by the end of Novem- 
ber it was near twenty, and the lower lateral branches 
were upward of four feet long, the others decreaſing 
| — 2 ſo as to form a r id. In De- 
cember the ſtalks were cloſely ed with flowers, 
and in the ſpring, when the flowers dropped off, th 
were Les by young plants, which as they fell 
off and dropped into the pots which ſtood near, put 
out roots and become good plants. This ſort never 
produces offsets from the root, ſo that it cannot be in- 
creaſed but when it flowers, at which time there will 
= plenty enough. The old plant - preſently after 
es. e Po, 
The fourth ſort hath leaves ſomewhat like the third 
in ſhape and colour, but they are indented on their 
edges, and each indenture terminates in a ſpine z the 
root of this ſort is thick, and ſwells juſt above the ſur- 


face of the ground, in other reſpects it agrees with 


the former. This ſort hath not flowered in England, 


therefore I cannot tell how it differs in its flowers from 
the other. I have raifed this from ſeeds which were 


ſent me from America, but the plants never put out 


ſuckers from the roots, ſo that it can only be propa- 
oe by ſeeds: Dr. Linnæus ſuppoſes it to be the 
with the third ſpecies, but whoever ſees the plants 
will not doubt of their being different. | 
The fifth ſort never grows to a large ſize ; the leaves 
of it are ſeldom more than a foot and a half long, and 
about two inches and a half broad at their baſg ; theſe 
end in a ſlender ſpine, being ſlightly indented on their 
edges; they are alſo reflexed backward toward their 
extremity, and are of a dark green colour. The 
flower-ſtem riſes about twelve feet high, and branches 
out toward the top in the ſame manner as the third 
fort ; the flowers are nearly of the ſame ſize and co- 
lour as thoſe of the third, and after they fall off, are 
ſucceeded by young plants in the ſame manner. A 
plant of this kind flowered in the 
in December 1754. This never produces any ſuckers 
from the root, ſo cannot be increaſed until it flowers. 
The leaves of the fixth fort are from two feet and a 
half to three feet long, and about three inches broad, 
being of a dark green colour, ending in a black ſpine; 
the borders of the leaves are of a browniſh red colour, 
and ſlightly ſerrated. Theſe ſtand more erect than in 
the other ſpecies ; but as this ſort hath not flowered 
in England, ſo I cannot ſay how it differs from the 
other. The plants of it were ſent me from St. Chriſ- 
topher's, | 
en indifferently to other ſpecies of this genus; for 
have frequently heard the inhabitants of America 
call the common great Aloe by the ſame name. 
The eighth ſort hath long, narrow, ſtiff leaves, which 
are entire, and are terminated by a ſtiff black ſpine. 


Theſe leaves are ſeldom more than two feet long, and 


little more than an inch broad, being of a glaucous 
colour. The ſide leaves ſtand almoſt horizontally, 
but the center leaves are folded over each other, and 
incloſe the flower. bud. This ſort never puts out 
ſuckers from the root, nor have I ſeen any plants of 
this kind in flower, although there are many of them 
in the Engliſh gardens, ſome of which are of à con- 
ſiderable age. A 2 


The: third; fourth, Rich, Gch, and eighth forts, are 
much tenderer than the others, fo cannot be preſerved | 


through the winter in 
in a warm ſtove; nor will th 


ſummer, therefore they ſno 


land, unleſs they are placed 
thrive if ſet abroad in 
conſtantly remain. in 


free air in warm weather. They require a light ſandy 


earth, and ſhould have little wet in winter; but in 


AGERAT U 


form, tubulous, and 


- crenatis, caule hirſuto: 


garden at Chelſea, | 


the title of Koratto, which I ſuppoſe is | 


greatſhare of | 


warm weather, may be gently watered twice a week, 


"Which is as often as is neceſſary; for if they have much 
water given them, it rots their roots, and then their 
leaves will decay and inſects infeſt them. They ſhould 
be ſhifted every ſummer into freſn earth, but muſt 
not be put into large pots, for unleſs their roots 
confined, the plants will not thrive. +40 

Lin. Gen. Plant. 842. Baſtard 
Hemp Agrimon y.. FTI: 


The CHaracTtrs are, : 


- 


- The flowers are included in one content obl 


Theſe are uni- 


ment, which is compoſed of many ſcales. 
brodite, and little longer than 


the empalement, each being cut at their margin into five 


ſegments, wvbich ſpread open. Theſe haue five ſlender ſta- 


mina, crowned with cylindrical ſummits : in the center of © 


the flower is ſituated an ob 
der ſtyle, crowned by two fine ſtigmas. The germen after- 
ward becomes an oblong an ſeed, crowned with its 
preper little cup, cut into froe narrow ſegments, which 
ſpread open. The receptacle of the ſetd is ſmall, naked, 
and convex. | | a * 

This genus of plants is by Dr. Linnæus ranged in 
his ſeventeenth claſs, entitled Syngeneſia polygamia æ- 
qualis, the flowers having their ſtamina joined together 
in a cylinder, and there being male, female, and her- 
maphrodite florets included in the ſame common em- 
palement. q | A © | 
The Spxcits are, a 


germen, ſupporting a ſlen- 


1. AGERATUM (Conyzoides) foliis ovatis caule piloſo. Lin. 
mom, with oval 
leaves and a hairy ſtalk. Eupatorium humile Africa- 


Sp. Plant. 839. Baſtard Hemp 


num ſenecionis facie foho lamii. Herm. Pars 161. 
. ActRaTtUM. (Houſtonianum) foliis oppoſitis petiolatis 
Baſtard Hemp Agrimony, with 
leaves baving long ftoot-ftalks placed oppoſite, whoſe edges 
are bluntly indented, and à hairy ſtalk. Eupatorrum 
herbaceum meliſſæ folio villoſum flore 
Houſt. MSS. 


- 
1 


3. AGERATUM (Altiſfimum) foliis ovato cordatis rugoſis 


floralibus alternis, caule glabro. Lin. Sp. Plant. $39. 


Baſtard Hemp Agrimony, with rough," oval, heart-ſhaped 


leaves, flower branches growing alternate, and a ſmooth 
tall. Eupatorium urticæ follis Canadenſe flore albo. 
H L 2 2 k Ss . ; | 


The two firſt are annual plants. The ſeeds of theſe 


muſt be ſown on a hot-bed in the ſpring, and when 
the plants are come up and are ſtrong enough to re- 
move, they ſhould be tranſplanted into another mo- 
derate hot- bed, obſerving to water and ſhade them 
until they have taken root, after which time they muſt 
have a good ſhare of air in warm weather. In June 
they ſnould be inured to bear the open air, toward 
the middle of which month, they may be tranſplanted 


into the full ground, where they will begin to flower 
in July, and continue flowering till the froſts in au- 
tumn deſtroy them. The ſeeds ripen in 
and October, and when any of them ſcatter upon the 


September 


und, and the ſame earth hap 
Eebed the following ſpring, the plants will come up 


in great plenty, as they ——.— do in the open A | 


but theſe plants will be too late to produce 
unleſs the ſummer proves warm. The firſt fort gro 

naturally in Africa, and alſo in the iſlands of Ameri- 
ca; for in tubs of earth which I feceived with plants 
from Jamaica, Barbadoes, and Antigua, I have had 


plenty of the plants ariſe, from ſeeds which were ſcat- 


tered; on the ground. The ſecond ſort was found 
owing naturally-at La Vera Cruz, by the late Dr. 
William Houſtoun, who ſent the ſeeds to Europe, 


which have ſo well ſucceeded in many gardens, as to 
become a weed in the hot-beds. | ie 
of this with white flowers, which ariſes from the ſame 


here is a variety 


2 


1 j 
The third fort grows 


naturally in North America; but 


has been many years an inhabitant of the Engliſh\gar- 


dens. This hath a perennial root and an/antiual : 
tops put out ſide branches: the leayes are 


aheeart. At the ends of the ſhoots the flowers are pro- 
duced in large tuſts, "which ues of a pure white; and 


* 


pens to be put on a 


five or ſix feet high, and work ol 
daped like 


* 


A G R 


theſe appearing in Odtober, at a ſeaſon hin there is a 


ſcarcity of other flowers, renders it more valuable. 
Teng n is propagated by ſeeds, as alſo by — 91 
of the roots; the latter method is commonly practiſe 
in England, becauſe there are ſeœC autumns ſo favour- 
able as to ripen the ſeeds: but the ſeeds are frequent- 
ly brought from North America, here this plant is 
very common; for being light, they are eaſily wafted 
about to a great diſtance, where they come to matu- 
rity ; fo that where there are any plants growing, all 
the adjoining land is filled with the ſeeds of them. 
The beſt time for planting and tranſplanting the roots 
of this plant, is in autumn, ſoon atter their ſtalks de- 
cay, that they may have ggod root before the drying 
winds come on, otherwiſe they will not flower ftrong, 
or make a good increaſe. The roots ſhould be allowed 
three feet room every way, for as they ſpread and in- 
creaſe very much, ſo when they are cramped for 
room, the plants ſtarve, and in dry ſeaſons their leaves 
will hang. They delight in a rich moiſt ſoil and open 
ſituation, wherethey willproduce many ſtalks fromeach 
root, which will grow Gees as to form aconſiderable 
bruſh. This plant will bear the ſeyereſt cold ip winter. 
AGERATUM, or MAUDLIN. See AcniLLea. 
AGERATUM PURPUREUM. See Exixvus. 
AGNUSCASTUS. See Vitzx. 
AGRIFOLIUM. See Ilex. 
AGRIMONIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 534. Agrimony. 
The CHARACTERS. are, | 
T he empalement of the flower is of one leaf, which is cut 
into five acute ſegments, and reſts on the germen. The 
flower has five petals, which are plain and indented at their 
extremity, but are narrow at their baſe, where they are 
inſerted in the empalement. In the center ariſes a double 
Hle, reſting on the germen, which is attended by twelve 
amina, which are crowned with double compreſſed 
ſummits. After the flower is paſt, the germen becomes two 
roundiſh ſeeds faſtened to the empalement, © 
This genus of plants is ranged by Dr. Linnæus in 
the ſecond ſection of his eleventh claſs, entitled Do- 
decandria digynia, the flowers having twelve ſtamina 
and two ſtyles, 5 
The Sprens are, | | 
1. AGRIMONIA ( Eupatoria) foliis caulinis pinnatis impari 
petiolato, fructibus hiſpidis. Hort. Cliff. The common 
222 Agrimonia officinarum. Tourn, 
2. AGRIMONIA (Minor) foliis caulinis pinnatis, foliolis 
obtuſis dentatis. The white Agrimony. Agrimonia 
minor flore albo. Hort. Cath. F 
3. AN (Odorata) altiſſima, foliis caulinis pin- 
tis foliolls oblongis acutis ſerratis. The feeet-ſcented 
| Kier, imony. Agrimonia odorata. Camer. 
4. AGRIMONIA (Repent) foliis caulinis pinnatis, impari 
ſeſſili, fructibus hiſpidis. Lin. Sp. 643. Eaſtern Agri- 
mony with pinnated leaves and a thick creeping root. A- 
grimonia orientalis humilis radice craſfiflimi repente 
- u in ſpicam brevem & denſam congeſto. Tourn. 
or. 5 


5. AGRIMONLA (Agrimonzides) foliis caulinis ternatis fruc- 
tibus glabris. Hort. Cliff. 179. Three leaved Agrimony 
with ſmooth fruit. Agrimonoides Col. Echpr. 
The firſt ſort E naturally in ſeveral parts of Eng- 
lang, by the ſides of hedges, and in woods, This 
is the ſort which is commonly uſed in medicine, and 
is brought to the markets by thoſe who gather herbs 
in the fields. ENT, 
The ſecond fort is the ſmalleſt of all the ſpecies; the 
leaves of this have not ſo many pinnæ as the common 
_ fort, and the pinnæ are rounder, and the indentures 
on their edges blunter. The ſpike of flowers is ſlen- 
der, and the flowers ſmaller, and of a dirty white co- 
lour. This ſort naturally in Italy, from whence 


I received. the feeds, and have conſtantly found: that 


the ſeeds of this when ſown: never vary. WT”, 
The third fort grows near four feet high; the leaves of 


this have more pinne than either of the former, which | 


are longer and narrower, ending in acute points; the 


ſerratures of the leaves are ſharper than any of the 


other, and when handled emit an agreeable odour. 
| . The leaves of this fort make an agrecable cooling tea, 


: 


AGR 
vhich is a very good beverage for perſons in a fever, 
in which _ have known it — preſcribed by 
phyſicians. | 

wo fort is of humble growth, feldom riſing 
above two feet high; the pinnæ of its leaves are 
longer and narrower than either of the former, and 
the ſpikes of flowers very ſhort and thick. The roots 
of this are very thick, and ſpread widely under ground, 
by which it multiplies faſter than either of the other; 
the ſeeds are alſo much larger and rougher than thoſe 
of the common ſort. This was ſent by Dr. Tourne- 
fort to the royal garden at Paris, and from thence the 
other botanic gardens have been ſupplied with them. 
The fifth ſort greatly reſembles the other in the ſhape 
of its pinnæ (or ſmaller leaves) but there are but three 
upon each foot-ſtalk ; the flower of this hath a double 
empalement, the outer one being fringed. There 
are but ſeven or eight ſtamina in each flower, and the 
ſeeds are ſmooth, for which reaſon Fabius Columna, 
and other writers on botany, have ſeparated it from 
the Agrimony, making it a diſtinct genus. 

All theſe ſorts are hardy perennial plants, which will 
thrive in almoſt any foil or ſituation, and require no 
other care but to keep them clear from weeds. Th 
may be propagated by parting of their roots, which 


ſhould be done in autumn, when their leaves 2 


to decay, that the plants may be well eſtabliſhed 

fore the ſpring. They ſhould not be planted nearer 
than two feet, that their roots may have room to 
ſpread. They may alſo be propagated by ſeeds, which 
ſhould be fown in autumn, for it they are kept out of 
the ground till ſpring, they ſeldom come up the ſame 


ſeaſon. 


AGROSTEMMA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 316. Wild 


Lychnis or Campion. | 
The CHARACTERS are, 

The empalement of the flower is permanent, of one leaf, 
which is tubulous, thick, and cut into five narrow ſeg- 
ments at the edge ; the flower is compoſed of for dital;, 
which are the length of the tube, but ſpread open at the 
top. In the center is fituated an oval germen ſupporting 
ve ſtyles, which are flender, ere, and crowned with 
imple ſtigma. Theſe are attended by ten ſtamina, five of 
which are inſerted in the baſe of the petals, and the others 
ſtand alternately between: after the flower is paſt, the ger- 


men becomes an oval oblong capſule; having one cell open- 


3. 


4 


ing into five diviſions, which is filled with angular ſeeds. 
This nus of plants is by Dr. Linnæus ranged in 
the fifth ſection of his tenth claſs, entitled Decandria 
pentagynia, the flowers of this diviſion having ten ſta- 
mina and five ſtyles. ; 

The Sprcixs are, | T 


. AcroSTEMMA (Githago) hirſuta calycibus corollam 


æquantibus petalis intepris nudis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 435. 
Hairy wild Lychnis, whoſe empalement is equal with the 
corolla, and the petals entire and naked, commonly called 
Corn Campion. Lychnis ſegetum major. C. B. P. 


. AGROSTEMMA (Celiroſa) glabra foliis lincari- lanceola- 


tis petalis emarginatis coronatis. Hort. Upſal. 115. 
Smooth wild Campion with narrow ſpear-ſhaped raves, 
and the petals of the flowers indented at their brim. Lych- 
nis folus glabris calyce duriore. Bocc. Sic. 27. 
AcroSTEMMA (Coronaria) tomentoſa foliis ovato-lan- 
ceolatis, petalis integris-coronatis. Hort. Upſal. 115. 
The ſingle! Roſe Cammon. Lychnis coronaria Dioſcori- 
dis ſativa. C. RB. P. 203. | | 
AGROSTEMMA (Blox avis) tomentoſa petalis emargi- 
natis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 436. Umbelliferous Mountain Cam- 


we Lychnis umbellifera montana Helvetica. Zan. 
1 


" with fleſh 1 »coloured; and- a third: with-whi te flow ers, 


The firſt ſort grows naturally in the corn fields in moſt 
pages of England, ſo is ſeldom admitted into gardens. 
he ſecond ſort 8 naturally in Sieily, and being 
a plant of little beauty, is only preſerved in botanic 
ens for the ſake of variety. . 


The ſingle Roſe Campion has been long an inhabieant 


of the h gardens, where, by its ſeed having 

ſcattered, it is become a kind of weed! There are 

three varieties of this plant, one wiclt deep red, another 
7 but 
| 


A 

but theſe are of ſmall eſteem, for the double Roſe 
Campion being a fine flower, has turned the others 

out of moſt fine gardens. The ſingle ſorts propagate 


faſt enough by the ſeeds, where they are permitted to 
ſcatter, for the plants come up better from ſelf-fown 


ſeeds, than when they are ſown by hand, eſpecially if 


they are not ſown in autumn. 

The ſort with double flowers, which is a variety of 

the former, never produces any ſeeds, ſo is only pro- 
agated by parting of the roots; the beſt time for this 

is in autumn, after their flowers are paſt; in doing of 

this, every head which can be ſlipped off with roots 

ſhould be parted. Theſe ſhould be planted in a bor- 


der of freſh. undunged earth, at the diſtance of ſix | 


inches one from the other, obſerving to water them 
gently until they have, taken root; after which they 
will require no more, for much wet is very injurious 
to them, as is alſo dung. In this border they may re- 
main tillfpring, when they ſhould to be planted into the 
borders of the flower-garden, where they will be rat 
ornamental during the time of their lowering, whic 


Is July nd Avugult, 

The fort grows naturally upon the Helvètian 

mountains; this is a low plant, with woolly leaves; 

the flower-ſtem riſes near a foot hi 

grow in umbels on the top of the ſtalk, which are of 
a bright red colour, It flowers in July, and the ſeeds 


in September. It muſt have a ſhady ſituation, 


and will thrive beſt in a moiſt foil. 

AIR [LA, Lat. Ae, of 13 ad m, becauſe it always 
flows; or as others, of Zn, to breathe.] By air is 
meant all that fluid expanded maſs of matter which 
ſurrounds our earth, in which we live and walk, and 
which we are continually receiving and caſting out 
again by reſpiration. 

The ſubſtance whereof air conſiſts, may be reduced 
to two kinds, viz. 


1. The matter of light or fire, which is continually 


flowing into it from the heavenly bodies. 
2. Thoſe numberleſs particles, which is in form ei- 
ther of vapours, or dry exhalations, are raiſed from 
the earth, water, minerals, vegetables, animals, &c. 
either by the ſolar, ſubterraneous, or culinary fire. 
Elementary air, or air properly ſo called, is a certain 
ſubtile, homogeneous, elaſtic matter, the baſis or fun- 
damental ingredient of the atmoſpherical air, and that 
which gives it the denomination. 
Air therefore may be conſidered in two refj 


pects 3˙ ei- 
ther as it is an univerſal aſſemblage, or chaos, of all 


kinds of bodies; or as it is a body endued with its | 


own proper qualities. So 

I. That there is fire contained in all air is demonſtra- 
ble, in that it is evident, that there is fire exiſting in 
all bodies, and to this fire it is that air ſeems to owe 
all its fluidity ; and were the air totally diveſted of 
that fire, it is more than probable that it would coa- 
leſce into a ſolid body; for it is found by many expe- 
riments, that the air condenſes and contracts itſelf fo 
much the more, the leſs de of warmth it has 
and, on the contrary, expands itſelf the more, accord- 
ing as the heat is greater. | | 

ky reſpect of exhalations, air may be ſaid-to be a ge- 
neral collection of all kinds of bodies; for there are no 


| bodies but what fire will render volatile, and diſperſe | 
into air; even ſalts, ſulphurs, and ſtones, nay and 


pa irſelf, though the heavieſt and moſt fixed of all 
bodies, are convertible into vapours by a large burn- 
ing-glaſs, and are carried on high. . 

Tho e floating particles, thus raiſed from terreſtrial 


bodies, are moved and agitated by the fiery particles 
| — ways, and are Af led through the Whole at- 
moſphere. 


on e matters thus raiſed in the e rf thoſe 
- which come from fluid bodies, are properly called va- 
pouts, and thoſe from ſolid or dry ones, exhalations. 
The cauſe of this volatility and aſcent is _the fire, 
without whick all things would fall immediately down 
towards the center of the earth, and remiain'in eternal 


| 


» the flowers |. 


—_— 
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rain, a forerunner of a chearful crop. 


AIR 


 ceeds, theſe vapours before diſperſed are congregated 


and condenſed into clouds, and thus fall back again 
into the form of water, rain, ſnow, or hail. 
From the time. of the entrance of the {| ring till au- 
tumn, evaporation is conſtant; but Wo it begins 
to fail, and in the winter ceaſes, to lay up freſh mat- 
e re the coming ſeaſon. _ | 

nd thus it 1s that froſty winters, by congealing the 
waters, and by 3 earth with a cruſt, and 
thus impriſoging the exhalations, make a fruitful 
ſummer. - pe, | 
And this ſeems to be the reaſon why in ſome coun- 
tries, where the winter is ſeyerer than ordinary,” the 
ſpring is more than ordinary fruitful; for in ſuch 
ee the exhalations being pent up along time, are 
diſcharged in the greater quantity, when the ſun makes 
them a paſſage ;. whereas, under a feebler cold, the 
flux would have been continual, and conſequently no 

at ſtock reſerved for the next occaſion. 

his vaporous matter then being at length received 

into the atmoſphere, is returned again in the form of 


* 


As the ſun retires, the cold ſucceeds, and thus the 


diverſity of the ſeaſons of the year depends on a change 
in the Eee of the cruſt of — — 1 the preſence of 
the air, and the courſe of the ſun. | 


And hence we conceive the nature of meteors, which 


are all either collections of ſuch vapours and exhala- 
tions, or diſperſions thereof. 


The ſubtiler oils are always xiſing into the air. Now 
two clouds, partly Har- of ſuch oils, happening to 
meet and mix, by the attrition, the oil frequently takes 
fire, and hence proceed thunder, lightnings, and 
other phænomena, which may be farther promoted 
by the diſpoſition of the clouds to favour the exci- 
tation. 

And hence ariſe great and ſudden alterations in the 
air, inſomuch that it ſhall be now intenſely hot, and 
raiſe the ſpirits perhaps to eighty-eight degrees in a 
thermometer; and yet, after a clap of thunder with 
a ſhower, it ſhall fall again in a few minutes no leſs 
than * or thirty degrees. 
It is therefore impoſſible to pronounce what the de- 


gree of heat will be in any given place at any time, 
r ſo 


even though we know ever ſo well the places and po- 
ſition of the ſun and planets with reſpect to us, ſince 
it depends ſo much upon other variable things, no 
ways capable of being aſcertained, _. by 
The lower the place, the cloſer, denſer, and heavier 
is the air, till at length you arrive at a depth where 
the fire goes out; ſo that miners, who go deep, to 
remedy his inconvenience, are forced to have re- 
courſe to an artificial wind, raiſed by the fall of wa- 
ters, to do the office of the other air. l 
Now, conſidering} the air as ſuch a chaos, or aſſem- 
blage of all kinds of bodies, and a chaos ſo extremely 
liable to change, it muſt needs have a great influ- 
ence on vegetable bodies. | 


3- Air conſidered in itſelf, or that properly called air. 


ſides the fire and exhalations contained in the cir- 
cumambient . atmoſphere, - there is a third matter, 
which is what we properly mean by air. 
To define the nature of it would be extremely diffi- 
cult, inaſmuch as its intimate affections are unknown 
to us; all we know is, n 0 alot 33 
1. That air is naturally an homogeneous ſimilar 
bod F 175 4 _ > 
2. That it is fluid. a gt | 
3. That it is heavy. | | | 
4. That it is elaſtic, 


5. That it rarefies by fire, and contracts by cold. 


6. That it is compreſſible by a weight laid thereon, 


and riſes, and reſtores. itſelf upon a removal of the 
ſame: all which. circumſtances ſhould incline. it to 
coaleſce into a ſolid, if fire were wanting. 


o * 


parent or tranſient. 


4 


eal air ĩs not reducible by any compreſſion or con- 


1. Air is divided into real and permanent, and ap- 


. N 12 ud 7 | denſation, or the like, into any fubſtance beſides air. 
Thus, if chte air be fun of vaponrs, ank the cold fun- | | 


Tranſient air is the contrary of the former, and 1 | 


* 


N 


AIR 


cold, &c. may be condenſed into original water; the |. 


difference between permanent and tranſient air, 
amounts to the ſame as that between vapour and exha- 
lation; the one, e. g. being dry, and the other moiſt. 
Hence, as Sir Iſaac Newton ſays, it is, that as the 
articles of permanent air are groſſer, and ariſe from 
Zenter bodies, than thoſe of tranſient air or vapour, 
true air is more ponderous than vapour, and a moiſt 
atmoſphere lighter than a dry one. 
But this real air no where conſiſts in its purity, but 
that air which concerns us, and the properties and ef- 
fects of which are chiefly to be conſidered, is that 
which has been before treated on and deſcribed, which 


Mr. Boyle acknowledges to be the moſt heterogene-._ 


ous body in the univerſe ; and Dr. Boerhaave ſhews 
it to be an univerſal chaos and colluvies of all the 
kinds of created bodies in the univerſe, and in which 
may be found whatever fire can volatize. 


2. That the air is fluid, appears from the eaſy pal- | 


ſage it affords to bodies through it; as in the propa- 
gation of ſounds, ſmells, and other effluvia; for theſe 
things ſhew it a body that gives way to any force im- 

reſled, and in yielding are eaſily moved among them- 
ſelves, which are the properties of a fluid; ſo that 
ſcarce any body will call in queſtion, whether air be 
a fluid, and thence being always in motion, and al- 


ways moving other bodies, for no ſurface of any li- | 


quor that is contiguous to the air, can be at reſt. 

3. As to the gravity or heavineſs of the air, that is 
ikewiſe eaſily proved; for that the air is 2 fol- 
lows from its being a body, weight being an eſſential 
property of matter. 


nie and 1 
a perſon lay his 

an air- pump, and the air be exhauſted, he will ſenſi- 
bly feel the load of the incumbent n to in- 


ſufficiently prove this: for, if 


c.reaſe, and preſs upon the upper part of his hand, as 
the air is 5 f N | 


In like manner, a hollow ſphere of five or fix inches 
diameter, divided into two ſegments exactly fitting 
each other, after the air is exhauſted out of them, are 
preſſed: together with a force equal to a hundred 
pounds weight, and require the ſtrength of two ſtrong 
perſons to pull them aſunder; which, as ſoon as ever 
the air is let into them again, will fall aſunder by the 
mere weight of the under hemiſphere. 
Mr. Boyle found that a lamb's bladder, „ 
l 


about two thirds of a pint, and blown up, and well.| 


dried, loſt about a grain and one eighth, when it was 
pricked, and the air let out. | 
r. Graveſande found, that the air in a glaſs ball of 
about two * and eighty-three inches capacity, 
weighed a hundred grains; and according to Burcher 
de Volder, a cubie foot of air is in weight one ounce, 
and twenty-ſeven grains. | 
Mr. Boyle has computed, that the weight of any 
quantity of air, near the ſurface of the earth, is to 
water as 1 to 1000; and Dr. Halley, as 1 to 800; 
and Mr. Hawkſbee, as 1 to 885 and the gravity of 
the ſame quantity of air to the ſame quantity of mer- 
- .cury, as 1 to 10800. 1 
Air therefore may be conſidered as an univerſal oper- 
culum, or cover, which by its weight keeps all ter- 
reſtrial bodies down, and hinders them from flying off. 
4. The air is elaſtic. Elaſticity is a quality whereby 
a body yields to any external impreſſions by contract- 
ing itlelf into leſs compaſs; and upon removing or 
_ diminiſhing the impreſſive power, returns to its for- 
mer ſpace or figure. And by this quality, the air is 
diſtinguiſhed from all other bodies in the atmoſphere; 
neither fire nar exhalations appearing to be elaſt 
leaſt in any notable degree. 


innumerable experiments; and this property is inſe- 
parable from it. A bladder full blown being ſqueezed 


in the hand, the included air may be ſenſibly per- 
ceived to reſiſt the touch; ſo that upon ceaſing to com- 


1s it, the cavities or impreſſions, which were made 
im its ſurface, are immediately expanded again, and 


8 \ 
A + 1 
1 


hand upon an open veſſel placed on 


c, at 
That there is ſuch a quality in the air, is evident from 


TI 


23 


Alſo thin glaſs bubbles, or bladders full of air, and 
exactly cloſed, and put into the receiver of an air- 
pump, the air being exhauſted out of the receiver, 
the glaſs bubbles fly in pieces by the force of the air 
included in them. ; 8 | 


From theſe experiments, and man others, it ap , 


that the air we breathe near the ſurface of the earth 


is compreſſed. by its own weight into at leaſt 1679 
pan of the ſpace it would poſſeſs in vacuo, and if 
ame air be condenſed by art, the ſpace it will occupy, 
when moſt dilated, will be as 505000 to 1, to that 
which it poſſeſſes when condenſed ; and Dr. Wallis 
ſuggeſts, that we are far from knowing the utmoſt it 


- 


is capable of. 


Nor does this power appear capable by any means to 
be deſtroyed or diminiſhed; for Mr. Boyle made ſe- 
veral experiments to diſcover how long air, brought 
to the greateſt degree of expanſion he could reduce it 
to in his air- pump, would retain its ſpring, and could 
never obſerve any ſenſible diminution; although the 
was clogged ſome months with a weight that one 
would admire how it ſhould ſupport one moment. 
It is, indeed, a wonderful property in air, that it 
ſhould be capable of being contracted and extended 
infinitely; but, as hath been ſaid, it does not appear, 
by all the experiments yet tried, that there are any 
limits of its compreſſion or expanſion; but ſtill by the 
addition of a new weight, it will contract farther; and 
by taking the weight away, will expand farther. 
5. Air rarefies by fire, and contracts by cold. 
The colder the air is, the leſs ſpace it takes up; and, 
on the contrary, the warmer the air is, it poſſeſſes the 
larger ſpace ; and ſo cooling and compreſſion have the 
ſame offedts upon air; and ſo cold and compreſſion 
keep pace with one another. 


The fame holds of warming and diminiſhing of 


weight, or heat and expanſion, which go hand in 
hand | 


And to the ſame elaſtic power before-mentioned, and 
its being expanded by heat, it 1s owing, that air in- 
cloſed in glaſs veſſels, at a time when it is much con- 
denfed, when it afterwards comes to expand by a far- 
ther degree of heat, frequently burſts the bottles. 

6. Air is compreſſible by a weight laid thereon, and riſes 
and reſtores itſelf upon a removal of the ſame. This 
prope has been ffciently ſhewn by what has been 
aid before, and eſpecially under the head of elaſticity; 
wherefore, having conſidered the properties of air, I 
ſhall take notice of ſome of its operations and effects 
as to the bulineſs of vegetation. Wis 

Air, by bein - of br fluid, inveſts the whole earth, 
and preſſes all the bodies thereon with a great force, 
equal to what they would ſuſtain from the preſſure of 
a column of 29 inches depth of mercury, or 32 feet 
of water; and conſtringes and binds them down with 
a force amounting, according to the computation of 
Mr. Paſchal, to 2232 pounds weight upon every 
ſquare foot, or upwards of 15 pounds upon every 
ſquare inch. Hence it prevents, e. g. the arterial 
veſſels of plants and animals from being too much 
diſtended by the impetus of the circulating juices, or 
by the elaſtic force of the air fo plentifully lodged in 


the blood of one, and the fap of the other. For, 


The air preſſes equally every way, as is confirmed in 
what we obſerve of ſoft bodies ſuſtaining this preſſure 
without any change of figure, and brittle bodies with- 
out their breaking. | | 


Air is a principal cauſe of the vegetation of plants; an 


inſtance of which we have from Mr. Ray, in the Phi- 
loſophical Tranſactions of Lettuce-ſeed, that was 
ſown in the glaſs-receiver of the air-pump, which was 
exhauſted and cleared from all air, which grew not 
at all in eight days time; whereas ſome of the ſame 
ſeed that was ſown at the ſame time in the open air, 
was riſen to the height of an inch and a half in that 
time; but the air Re let into the empty receiver, 
the ſeed grew up to the height of to or three inches 
in the pace of one wen. 
That a certain portion of air is neceſſary to preſerve 


* 
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repeated eriments ; tting up ſeeds into glaſs 
bottles, and ſealing the 1 h 


ermetically, and in 
ſix months thoſe ſeeds have loſt their growing quality; 
whereas part of the ſame ſeeds which were kept in 
bags, grew at the age of two years; therefore it ſhould 
caution perſons not to exclude the air from their ſeeds, 
if they intend they ſnould grow. . 
Another inſtance of the uſefulneſs of the air in vege- 
tation, is the Sedum, which will puſh out roots with- 
out earth and water, and live for ſeveral months: and 
ſome ſorts of Aloes, if -hung up in a room entirely 
ſecured from froſts, will remain freſh for ſome years, 
though they will ſenſibly loſe in their weight. 


- Air 1s capable of penetrating the porous and ipongy 
and di- 


arts of plants, and being there contracted, 
ating itſelf again. | | | 
The air operates alſo within the bowels of the earth, 


and by its ſubtilty perſpiring through the pores, aſſiſts 


. 


. 


in the rarefaction of the crudities of the earth, and in 
the diſpelling all ſuperfluous moiſture, entering into 
the very pores and veins of the trees, plants, herbs, 
&c. carrying along with it thoſe ſalts contained either 
in itſelf, or lodged in the earth; which ſalts or Juices, 
are altered according to the ſeveral _— or dimen- 
fions of the different ſtrainers or veſſels of thoſe ſeve- 
ral plants, which grow upon the ſame ſpot of earth, 
which is ſo impregnated with theſe falts : and thence 
thoſe varieties in taſte and ſmell proceed, notwith- 
ſtanding they all receive their nouriſhment from th 
ſame ſtock that is lodged in the earth. * 
The air alſo affects the branches, leaves, and flowers 
of trees, plants, and herbs, entering and perſpiring 
through them, and even through the bark and body 
of the tree; and by the ſame kind of ſubtilty it does, 
by its refreſhing breezes, moderate the intenſeneſs of 
the ſun-beams, cooling, chearing, blowing, opening 
and extending all the offspring of nature. ö 
The air fixes and inſinuates its aerial ſubſtance into 


the liquid ſap of vegetables: and as all the agitations | 


in nature proceed from the contrariety of parts inha- 
biting together, in this, aerial and liquid ſubſtances 
being mixed, cauſe this agitation and motion in ve- 
getables, or, more properly, ſet it all into a ferment 


(whether it be 1n the roots, or in the ſtem); and it | 
_ riſes by co-operation of the ſun (which is the third | 


agent in vegetation) up to the top of a tree, &c. as 
liquids riſe by fire to the top of the containing veſſel. 
This air, we find, produces a vibratory motion in ſe- 


veral bodies; and particularly in plants, the air veſ- 


ſels thereof do the office of lungs : for the air con- 


tained in them, ſometimes contracting, and ſometimes | 
expanding, according as the heat is increaſed: or di- 
 miniſhed, preſſes the veſſels, and eaſe them again by 
turns; and thus promotes a circulation of their Juices, | 
- which could ſcarce be otherwiſe effected. Lp 
Air, ſays the learned Dr. Hales, is a fine elaſtic fluid, | 

with particles of very different natures floating in it, | 
whereby it is _— fitted by the great Author of 


nature to be the b or life of vegetables as well 

as animals, without which they ean no more live nor 
thrive than animals can. | 

As a proof of the great quantities of air in vegetables, 
he refers to the third chapter of his excellent treatiſe 


of Vegetable Statics, where he ſays, in the experi- 
ville. | 


ments on Vines, the great quantity of air was 
which was continually aſcending chrough the ſap in 


the tubes; which manifeſtly ſhews what plenty of it 


is taken in by vegetables, and is perſpired off with 


© the ſap through the leaves. 
He ade 


ds ſeveral experiments, as to an A ple branch, 
Apricot branch, Birch, and other plants, yt prove the 
"fame thing. ad | 1% 'S 
And Dr. Grew has obſerved, that the pores are ſo 


large in the trunks of ſome plants, as in the better 


fort of thick walking-canes, that they are viſible to 


a good eye without a glaſs ; but with a glaſs, the cane 


' ſeems as if ſtuck at top full of holes with great pins, 
ſo large as very well to reſemble the pores of the ſkin 
in the ends of the fingers and ball of the hand. 


—_ 


AIR 


gun g very elsgent few; Me cim ddt exa23% in 
- Wor oe. / 9 


rank a through the length of the leaves. 
Whence it may be thought probable, that the air 
freely enters plants, not only with the principal fund 


of nouriſhment by the roots, but alſo through the 


ſurface of their trunks and leaves, eſpecially at night, 
when they are changed from a perſpiring, to a ſtrongly 
imbibing ſtate. N PI. 
Dr. Hales likewiſe tells us, that in all thoſe experi- 
ments that he tried to this purpoſe, he found that the 
air entered very ſlowly at the bark of young ſhoots 
and branches, but much more freely through old 
bark; and that in different kinds of trees it had dif- 
ferent degrees of more or leſs free entrance. 

And likewiſe, that there is ſome air both in an elaſtic 


and unelaſtic ſtate, mixed with the earth (which may 


well enter the roots with the nouriſhment), he found 
by ſeveral experiments, which he gives in the before- 
2 8 | 
e excellent Mr. Boyle, in making many experi- 
ments on the air, among other diſcoveries — that 
a good quantity of air was producible from 
by putting Grapes, Plums, Gooſberries, Peaſe, and 
ſeveral other ſorts of fruits and grains into exhauſted 
and unexhauſted receivers, where they continued for 
ſeveral days emitting great quantities of air. 
This put the curious Dr. Hales upon farther re- 
ſearches to find out whatproportion of air he could ob- 
tain out of the different vegetables, in which it was 
lodged and incorporated, which he performed by di- 
vers Chymio-ſtatical experiments, which he gives in 
many inſtances in his treatiſe of the analyſis of the air, 
plainly ſhewing in what manner he performed them, 
and the events of them. | 
That from half a cubie inch, or 135 grains of heart 
of Oak, freſh cut from a growing tree, there were 108 
cubic inches of air generated, which is a quantity 
equal to 216 times the bulk of the piece of Oak; that 
the weight of it was above 30 grains, one quarter 
part of the weight of 133 grains. l 
And he adds, that he took the like quantity of thin 
ſhavings from the ſame piece of Oak, and dried them 
at ſome diſtance from a gentle fire for 24 hours; in 
which time they evaporated 44 grains of moiſture ; 
which 44 grains deducted from 135 grains, there re- 
mains 91 grains for the ſolid part of the Oak: then 30 
grains will be one third of the weight of the ſolid part 
of the Oak. e 9110-28800 | 
He gives another experiment of Indian Wheat, which 
grew in his own garden, that he took 388 grains of 
it when it was not come to its full maturity, and that 
there were generated from it 270 cubic inches of air; 
the weight of which air was 7/7 grains, viz. one fourth 
of the weight of the Wheat, 9 
And again, that a cubic inch, or 318 grains of Peaſe 
enerated 396 cubic inches of air, or 113 grains, i. e. 
N more than one third of the weight of the 
Peaſe. | 
And again, that from one ounce, or 437 grains of 
Muſtard ſeed, 270 cubic inches of air were genera 
or 77 grains, which is more than one ſucth part of the 
ounce weight. | PE 2% 
He likewiſe adds, that there is a great plenty of air 
incorporated into the ſubſtance of vegerble, which, 
by the action of fermentation, is rouſed into an elaſtic 
ſtate, as is evident from theſe experiments following. 
On the 2d day of March, he poured 42 cubic in 
of ale from the tun, which had been there ſet to fer- 
ment 34 hours before into a bolt head; and from that 
time to the gth of June, it generated 639 cubic in- 
ches of air, with a very unequal progreſſion, more or 
leſs, as the weather: was warm, cool, or cold; and 
ſometimes, upon a change from warm to cool, it re- 
ſorbed air, in all 32 cubic inches. +..." 
From the 2d of March to the 16th of April, 12 cu- 
bic inches of Malaga Raiſins, with 18 cubic inches of 
water, generated 411 cubic inches of air; and then 


again, it reſorbed 35 cubic inches in two or three cold 
| | * days. From the 21ſt of April to the 16th of Ma 
In the leaves of Pines, they are likewiſe through a | 


May, 
it generated 78 cubic inches; after which, the gth of: 
my F FE June, 


June, it continued in a reſorbing ſtate, { as to reſorb 
Iz cubic inches: that there were at that ſeaſon _ 
hot days, with much thunder and lightning, whi 

deſtroys the elaſticity of the air : there were 

in all 489 cubic inches, of which 48 were — 

The liquor was at laſt » vapid. 

On the roth of Auguſt, 26 cubic inches of Ap 

h © being maſhed, they generated 986 cubic inches o 

in 13 days time, which is a quantity equal to 48 « 

their z after which reſorbed a quantity equal 
to their bulk, in three or four days, notwithſtanding 

the weather was then very hot z after which time they 

Nap 2 for many days, neither generating nor 

abſorbi 

From which before mentioned experiments on Raiſins 


and ale, the ingenious author concludes, that wine 
8 not turn 2 by im- 
but by fermenting and generating too 


bing the air, 
much; by which means they are deprived of their 
enlivening hoo the air : for which reaſon, - theſe 
liquors are belt preſerved in "oy 1 whereby — 
ive in\ principle is kept wit ue 
bounds ; which > when an. RY, >. 3 are upon 
4 fret, and are in . — of being ſpoiled. 
Upon theſe, and many other — — which the 
learned author has given in his aforeſaid treatiſe, he 
obſerves, that this air which ariſes in ſo great quan- 
tities from fermenting and diſſolving vegetables, is 
true permanent airy which 1s certain, by its continuing 
in the ſame expanded and elaſtic ſtate for many weeks 
and months; which expanded watery yapours will not 
do, but ſoon condenſe when cold. 
Upon the whole, he concludes, that air abounds in 
- vegetable ſubſtances, and bears a conſiderable part in 
them: and if all the parts of matter were only en- 
dowed with a ſtrongly attracting power, all nature 
mag of then — become one unactive co- 


ring 
| Whos nh was abſolutely neceſſary, in order to the 
actuating this vaſt maſs of attracting matter, that there 
ſhould be every where mixed with it a due 
of ſtrongly-repelling elaſtic particles, which might 
enliven the whole maſs by the inceſſant action between 
them and the attracting particles. 
And ſince theſe elaſtic particles are continually in 
great abundance reduced he the power of the ſtrong 
gttraſters, from an elaſtic to a fixed ſtate, it was there- 
fore neceſſary that theſe particles ſhould be — 
Vith a property of reſuming their elaſtic ſtate, w, 
ever they were diſengaged from that maſs in w ch 


things might be maintained in a continual round of 
the production and diſſolution of ho 78 57 as well as 
animal bodies. 

The air is very inſtrumental in the 
Sowth of vegetables, both by invigorating their ſe- 
-veral juices, while in an elaſtic active tate, and alſo 
by greatly contributing in a fixed ſtate, to the union 
and firm connexion. of the ſeveral conſtituent parts of 
- thoſe. bodies, viz, their water, fire, ſalt, and earth. 
Jo conclude, by reaſon of thoſe pro 


on treaſures of rain, which fertilize the vegetable. 
Fa to vat or diſperſe thoſe £ hu- 
mid ich ariſe from the carth,' and would | 


hero e ſagnate, and poiſon the whole face of the 


"The xs, by che aſſiſtance of the ſun, a bg 
mation, 


ſublimates thaſe vapours into the upper 
theſe foggy humid vapours are, by chis f. 


and the coercive power of the air and ſun, rarefied 
and made of ſecond ale in vegetation 


And on che contrary, to the benign quality of the air, | | 


which is ſo many ways ien to vegetables, it 
is alſo ſometimes, and upon ſomę accounts, 2 


and pernicious to them; not enly to che li 


_ herbaceous, and Aowery parts above, but 
e Wes 


* 


280 


rtion 


— 


3 »— 


. 


rties of the air 
before · mentioned, it is very ſerviceable to vegetables, 


in chat it blows up and breaks open the clouds, 


22 


they were fixed, that thereby this beautiful frame of 


lor in-that the air penetrates | 


. 
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1 


| into the earch, it is eaſy to be concluded, that a 
huſky, ſcorching air, my Be. wk Meudicial ts c. 


tender fibres of new a ney 

It may be likewiſe inne 
are more or leſs capable of imbibing the fluid air, and 

of attracting ſuch . 

the earth is capable of receiving. by 
AIZOON. rvive. 5 

This name Dr. Linnæus has given to t near of 

1 Ficoides, 


kin to the Ficoides, which has been 
by ſome modern botaniſts, = 
The CHARACTERS are, 


It hath @ permanent 0 FRO which is cut 


into five acute ſegments at the there are no petals in 
the „ but the five-corner 4 germen reſts on the em- 
palement, ſupporting froe ſtyles, welch are crowned with 


e are attended by many hairy ſtamina, 
which are inſerted into the empalemeut, and are crowned 


with ſimple ſummits. The germen afterward becomes a 
2 froe-cornered cept, having fre cells, in which 
. ed many roundiſb ſeeds. 
This enus of plants is by Dr. Linnæus ed in 
gfk diviſion of bis twe claſs, entitled Icoſandria 
— — the flowers of this claſs having more than 
nineteen ſtamina, and in this Wann 
les. 
41. SPECIES are, 

1. Aizoon (Canarienſe) foliis 1 floribus 
ſeſſilibus. Hort. Upſal. 127. Sempervive with oval 
wed . leaves, and flowers without foot: ſtalls. Fi- 
1 procumbens portulacæ folio. Niſſol. Act. Par. 
1711. 


2. 1 (Hiſpanicum) foliis lanceolatis floribus ſeſſili- 


ſimple ſtigma ; 


bus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 488. Sempervive with ſpear- 
' ſhaped leaves and flowers, having no foot ſtalts. Ficoidea 
Hiſpanica annua folio longiore. Hort. Elch. 143. 


3. A1zoon (Paniculatum) follis lanceolatis florjbus pani- 
culatis, Lin. Sp. Pl. 448. Sempervive with Pear Maped 
leaves and flowers growing in panicles. — foliis 
lanceolatis Gab irſutis. Prod. Leyd. 2227. 
As we have no Engliſh names for theſe plants, fo I 
have adopted this of Sempervive, which hath been 
applied to the Aloe and Sedum, both which have 
been alſo titled Aizoon and Sempervivum. 

The firſt ſort is a native of the C Iſlands : 

is an annual plant, which muſt be r 1 

rate hot · bed in the n 

fit to tranſplant, they ſhould be carefully taken 
each 1 —_ a ſmall pot filled with freſh li 

and plunged into another moderate dot bed. 

obſerving to ſhade them from the ſun until they 

taken freſh root; after which they muſt be hardened 

to hear the open air, into which they 
ſnould be removed in June, them i in a ſhel- 
tered ſituation, here they flower, and ripen their 


Suh in-Septeander, s er which the plants will 


The he ſecond ſort grows naturally | in Spain; this is alfo 
an annual plant, whole: branches trail on the ground; 
the flowers have no beauty, ſo theſe 1 — 


preſerved by thoſe who are duroh in C rare - 
plants for the ſake of variety 
The chird fart nn Gord 


Hope, from whence the ſeeds were brought to Euro 
| This ae humble growth, and perſhes ſoon ale 
the ſeeds are ripe. 
Theſe may be propagated i in te ir, manner as che 
firſt, and when the plants have _ ed ſtrength, they 
| * be ed in the full but they rave 
* ſoil, for 1 rn ground -they ws bc 
late 


— op Sons ot in branches, but will not flower 

in the 2 fo rarely perfect their ſeeds; hut when 
d in dry ſand. or lime rubbiſh, they 

uctive of flowers, and leſs vigorous 


| | js ye more 


in their bran 


ALA is the hollow-of a ſtalk, which either che leaf, 
or the pedicle of the leaf, makes with the ſtalk or 
branches ; or it is that hollow ſimus placed between 

- the ſtalk or braneh and leaf, from hence anew. 
ſpring ia wont to put ford, which the French cal 
| | | TS] elles 


he 


* mits. 


ALA 


eller des Plantes. Sometimes it is uſed fox leaves 
which conſiſt of many lobes or wings. 


| Ale i is alſo uſed to thoſe petala of p apikona- 
ceous flowers placed between the Vendllom v and the 
Carina, which the French call, Les Ailes des Fleurs le- 


Ale is alſo uſed for thoſe extreme lender membrana- | 


ceous of certain ſeeds; as is the Bignonia Plu- 
meria, the fruit of the Maple, &c. which the French 
call Semences ates. Again, 
Alx is uſed for thoſe foliaceous membranes which run 
the whole length of the ſtem z whence it is called, 
Caulis alatus, a winged ſtalk ; in French, Tige ailie: but 
modern —_ have _ 2 fokis rentibus, 
| ves, becau alz or are con- 
cry the leaves. wings 
ALABASTRA, are thoſe green herbaceous leaves 
that encompaſs flowers. Jungius explains Alabaſ- 
8 or roundiſh bud, chat is but 
uſt out. 
K . ATER OIDES. See Purriea, CLvTIaA, 
and CEAnNOTHUS. 


ALATERNU 1 83 WAY as though of 


Au, an Olive, 
Privet. ' 
r Caaractars are, 
It bath male and female flowers in different plants in 
. ſome ſpecies, and in others both ſorts of flowers orf the 
fame. The male flowers are compoſed of an 
of one leaf, which is funnel-ſhaped, and cut into froe ſeg- 
ments at their brim; to the fides of the empalement are 
fixed ve ſmall petals ;, at the baſe of theſe petals are faſt- 
ened ſo many ſtamina, <vhich are crowned with round 
The female flowers have a great reſemblance io the 
male, but have no ſtamina. In the center roge whe 
germen, ſupporting à trifid ſtyle crowned by a round ftigma, 
the ge . afterward becomes a ſoft round berry, contain- 
| three ſeeds 
7 Linnzus has Joined 82 
to which he has 410 added gula, Paliurus, 
and Zizyphus, and ranges them in his fifth claſs of 
plants, entitled Pentandria Monogynia. 
The Sezcizs are, 
1. ALATERNUS (Phylica) foliis ovatis marginibus crena- 


7], an Ilex]. or evergreen 


tis glabris. Common Alaternus, tuith ſmooth leaves in- 


dented on their edges. Alaternus, 1 Cluſ. Hiſp. 56. 

2. ALATERNUS (Glabra) foliis ſubcordatis ſerratis gla- 
bris. Mlaternus with heart-ſhaped ſmooth leaves, which 
| ore ſawed on their edges. rnus minore folio. 
Toura, Inſt. 595. 

3: ALATERNUS ( Anguſtifolia) foliis lanceolatis profunde 


ſerratis glabris. Alaternus with ſmooth ſpear ſbaped 
| leaves, which are deeply ſewed. ernus monſpeli- 
aca foliis ids inciſis. H. R. Par. 


4. ALATERNUS (Latifelia) foliis ovato- lanceolatis inte- 
rrimis glabris. Alaternus with ſmooth oval ſpear- 


d leaves, which are entire. Alaternus Hiſpanica 
| Jactolia. Tourn. Inſt. — 
The varieties of theſe >. ae. che firſt fort wich | 


ated leaves, hk? is commonly called Bloatch- 
"od She by the nurſery gardeners. And the third 

| ſort with leaves ſtriped with white, and another with 
yellow; — are 5 the Silyer and Gold ſtrip- 
ed Alaternus are accidental varieties, 
1 7 oe placing them among the number of 


'F 
© common diſtinftion of this. enus fa the 
Phillyrea, is in the poſition of their leaves, which in 
the plan pants of eee ene ately on the branch- 
es, whereas. thoſe 


2 efſential differences in their characters, as will 
N under the article Fhillyrea. N: 

fort has been long cultivated in the Engliſh 

ns, but the plain ſort is now uncommon here; 

the blaatched-Jeaved ſort has been generally cul- 

_ gvared in che nurſeries, agd-ahe-other hes ane 

totally neglecte. 
| Theſe plants were much more in requeſt formerly 


Karo ara 


« 


the 


Phillyrea are placed by pairs 
oppoſite; this is obvious at all ſeaſons, but there are | 


| out-houſes, and other buildings, to hide 


_ theſe plants. 


All theſe forts are ea 


ALA 


| agaigſt walls in court. yards to cover them, as alſo to 


form evergreen es in gardens, ter wien ſe 
theſe * — * their branches — 
vigoroully, and being very pliant, they are frequent! 
diſplaced by the wind; and in winter, when muc 
ſow falls in ſtill weather, the weight of that which 
lodges on the hedges, frequently breaks them down: 
add to this the trouble of keeping them in order, 
which cannot be effected with {s than three times 


clipping in a ſeaſon, which is not only expenſive, 


bur alſo occaſions a great litter in a oy. theſe in- 
conveniencies have Faſtly brought theſe hedges into 
diſeſteem. 
The third fort with filver-ſtriped leaves, was alſo in 
great requeſt ſome years ago, for CY againſt 
e brick- 
work; but as theſe required to be often clipped, and 
their branches frequently wanting to be faſtened up 
to the wall, which was troubleſome and expenſive, 
and this ſort of wall” hedges being great harbour for 
vermin, there has been of late but little demand for 
The fort with gold-ſtriped leaves is 
pretty rare in the Engliſh gardens, and is not ſo hardy 
as that with ſilver ſtripes, ſo that in ſevere winters 
they are often killed. But the taſte for theſe varie- 
gated plants is almoſt loſt in En nglend, there being 
tew perſons now, who do not prefer the plain green 


leaves to thoſe which are ſtriped. 
The ſecond fort was formerly in the Engliſh gardens, 


in much greater plenty than at preſent. This was ge- 
nerally called Celaſtrus, or Stafi-tree. The leaves of 
this ſort are placed at greater diſtances than thoſe of 
the firſt, ſo dn their branches appear thinly covered 
with them, which may have occaſioned their bei 
diſeſteemed. The leaves of this are ſhorter than 

of the firſt ſort, and are rounded at their foot-ſtalks 
— — like a heart-ſhaped leaf, the edges are alſo 
aw 

The thrid ſort has been an old inhabitant in fome 
gardens, but was not much propagated till of late 
years; the leaves of this are much longer and har- 
rower than thoſe of either of the other forts, and the 
ſerratures on their edges are much deeper ; this ſhoots 
its branches more-erect, and forms an handſomer buſh 
than any of the other, and is ually hardy, ſo may 
be allowed to have a place in all plantations of Ever- 
greens. This grows naturally in the ſouth of France, 


where the bernes are gathered, and ſold by the name 
of Avignon berties, for the uſe of painters, &c, for 
making a yellow 


pigment 
Theſe forts are by ſome ſuppoſed to be only varieties 


aud not diſtinct ſpecies; but from many repeated tri- 


als, in raiſing them from ſeeds, I can affirm they do 
not vary, the feeds conſtantly producing the fame ſpe⸗ 


cies as they were taken from. 


The ſecond ſort grows naturally about Turin, from 
whence I have bees ſu 9 with che ſeeds. 

ly propagated by laying their 

iſed tor many other trees. 


branches down, as is 


The beſt time for this is in the autumn, and if pro- 


perly performed, nee hacker will have made good 


roots by the autumn when they may be 


Cut off em che old ſtock, and ee. either into the 


nurſery, _ mA the places where they are deſigned to 


remain. are planted in a nurſery, they 
ſhould Wop 5 there longer than a yeat or two; 


for as they ſhoot their roots to 'a great diſtance on 
every fide, fo they cannot be removed after two or 


three years growth, without cutting off great part of 


— 


K whi 
greatly retard their 8 if they 
moval; but they are cn le 


„ e 
ENR preferred. 
chew 


hurtful to the plants, and will 


by nap 


ce. They 
ted either in the autumn or the 


planting is beſt, w 


is very 


ing, when they have ſtood long in a 


may be t ring. 


in ſorta may alſo be p by ſowing 
$/ which they produde in great plenty, but 
 the'binds are groody devourdrs of hem; ſo that un- 


_ 


| June, it continued in a reſorbing ſtate, ſo as to reſorb 

Iz cubic inches: that there were at that ſeaſon man 

hot days, with much thunder and lightning, whic 

- deſtroys the elaſticity of the air: there were generated 

in all 489 cubic inches, of which 48 were abſorbed. 

| The liquor was at laſt vapid. 

On the roth of Auguſt, 26 cubic inches of A 

deing maſhed, they generated 986 cubic inches of air 

in 13 days time, which is a quantity equal to 48 times 

their ; after which reſorbed a quantity equal 
to their bulk, in three or four days, notwithſtanding 

the weather was then very hot; after which time they 
we 3 for many days, neither generating nor 

abſorbing. 

From winch before-mentioned experiments on Raiſins 


and ale, the ingenious author concludes, that wine | 


ale do not turn Tagen ware weether by im- 


ibing the air, but by fermenting and generating too | 


much; by which means they are deprived of their 
enlivening — the air: for which reaſon, theſe 
liquors are preſerved in "oy * whereby ow 
ive invigorating principle is kept within due 
bounds ; which —— . are upon 
the fret, and are in danger of being ſpoiled. 
Upon theſe, and many other experiments, which the 
learned author has given in his aforeſaid treatiſe, he 
obſerves, that this air which ariſes in ſo great quan- 
tities from fermenting and diſſolving vegetables, is 
true permanent airz which is certain, by its continuing 
in the ſame expanded and elaſtic ſtate for many weeks 
and months; which expanded watery vapours will not 
do, but ſoon condenſe when cold. 
Upon the whole, he concludes, that air abounds in 
vegetable ſubſtances, and bears a conſiderable part in 
them: and if all the parts of matter were only en- 
dowed with a — — attracting power, all nature 
would then immediately become one unactive co- 
hering lump. 2 | 
Wherefore it was abſolutely neceſſary, in order to the 
actuating this vaſt maſs of attracting matter, that there 
ſhould be every where mixed with it a due proportion 
of ſtrongly-repelling elaſtic particles, which might 
enliven the whole maſs by the inceſſant action between 
them and the attracting particles. 
And ſince theſe elaſtic particles are continually in 
great abundance reduced by the power of the ſtrong 
attracters, from an elaſtic to a fixed ſtate, it was there- 
fore neceſſary that theſe particles ſnould be endued 


With a property of reſuming their elaſtic ſtate, when- 
ever they were diſengaged from that maſs in which 
- they were fixed, that thereby this/beautiful frame of 
things might. be maintained in continual round of 
the production and diſſolution of vegetables as well as 

animal bodies. Ar. 
The air is very inſtrumental in the uction and 
goth of vegetables, both by invigorating their ſe- 
-veral juices, while in an elaſtic active ſtate, and alſo 

by greatly contributing in a fixed ſtate, to the union 
and firm connexion: of the ſeveral conſtituent parts of 
_ thoſe bodies, viz, their water, fire, ſalt, and earth. 


To conclude, by reaſon of thoſe e of he 4 | 
eto Veget " 


before-mentioned, it is very ſervicea 
in chat it blows. up and breaks open the clouds, 
2 treaſures of rain, which fertilize the vegetable 
The air alſo helps to waft or diſperſe thoſe foggy hu- 
mid vapours which ariſe from the earth,” and would 
otherwiſe Ragnate, and poiſon the whole face of the 


' The air, by the aſſiſtance of che ſun, afſumes, and 
ſublimates thoſe vapours into the upper regions; and 


theſe. foggy humid vapours are, by this ſublimation, | 


and the coercive power of the air and ſun, rarefied 
and made of ſecond ule in vegetation. . - 


Ang. on the'contrary, the benign quality of the air, 
which is ſo many ways ſuhſer vient to vegetables, it 
i alſo ſometimes, and upon ſorne accounts, injurious 


and pernicious to them; not only to the h „ 
. herbaceous, and Bowery PER above, but alſo to the 


or in that the air penetrates 


_ _ » re0688 and fibres below: 
7 64 \ 7 


* 
2 * 


— 


| 


AIZOON. Sempervive. 


Rr 
uſky, air, v to 
tender fibres of new [place +. wy 
It may be likewiſe ſed, that all bodies of earth 
are more or If capable of eue the fluid air, and 
of attracting ſuch ſalts as either the air can give, or 
the earth is capable of receiving. Jr 
This name Dr. Linnæus has given to a plant near of 
kin to the Ficoides, which has been Ficoidea, 
by ſome modern botaniſts: 
_ The CHARACTERS are, 
It hath a permanent empalement of one leaf, wwbich is cut 
into five acute ſegments at the top i there are no petals in 
the flower, but the five-cornered germen reſts an the em- 
palement, ſupporting frve ſtyles, which are crowned with 


: 


ple ſtigma; theſe are attended by many hairy lamina, 


— 


bk \ 


which are inſerted into the empalement, and are crowned 
with ſimple ſummits. The germen afterward becomes a 


ſwelling five-cornered capſule, having froe cells, in which 


are lodged many roundiſb ſeeds. | 185 
This genus of plants is by Dr. Linnæus ranged in 
the fifth diviſion of his twelfth claſs, entitled Icoſandria 
Pentagynia, the flowers of this claſs having more than 
nineteen ſtamina, and in this diviſion they have five 
ſtyles. | 

The Speis are, | 

1. AizooN (Canarienſe) foliis cuneiformi-ovatis floribus 
ſeſſilibus. Hort. Upſal. 127. Sempervive with oval 
wedge-ſhaped leaves, and flowers without foot-ſtalks. Fi- 
* procumbens portulacæ folio. Niſſol. Act. Par. 
1711. | 

2. Arzcon-(Hihonicun) foliis lanceolatis floribus ſeſſili- 

bus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 488. Sempervive with ſpear- 
ſhaped leaves and flowers, having no foot-ſtalks. Ficoidea 
Hiſpanica annua folio longiore. Hort. Elth. 143. 

3. A1zo0N ( Paniculatum) tolus lanceolatis floribus pani- 
culatis, Lin. Sp. Pl. 448. Sempervive with 7 von — 
leaves and flowers growing in panicles. Aizoon foliis 
lanceolatis ſubtus hirſutis. Prod. Leyd. 2227. 
As we have no Engliſh names for theſe 3 ſo 1 
have adopted this of Sempervive, which hath been 
applied to the Aloe and Sedum, both which have 
been alſo titled Aizoon and Sempervivum. 

The firſt ſort is a native of the C Iſlands : this 
is an annual plant, which muſt be raiſed on'a mode- 
rate hot-bed in the ſpring; and when the plants are 
fit to tranſplant, they ſhould be carefully taken up, 
— each into a ſmall pot filled wi freſh light 
and plunged into. another moderate hot-bed, 
obſerving to ſhade them from the ſun until they have 
taken freſh root; after which they mult be hardened 
dy degrees to bear the open air, into which they 
ſnould be removed in June, ing them in a ſhel- 
tered ſituation, where they will flower, and ripen their 


ſeeds in September, ſoon after which the plants will 
he ſecond ſort grows naturally in Spain; this is alfo 


an annual plant, whoſe: branches trail on the ground; 


the flowers have. no beauty, ſo theſe plants are only 
preſerved by thoſe who are curious in collecting rare 
plants for the ſake of va riet. | 
The third fart. grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
from whence the ſeeds were brought to Europe. 
This is alſo of humble growth, and periſhes ſoon 
the ſeeds are ripe. Man VEGAS $77 ood 
Theſe, may be pꝓropagated in the ſame manner as the 
firſt, and when the plants have acquired ſtrength, they 
may be planted in the full ground; but they require 
a poor ſandy. ſoil, for in rich ground they will graw 
very luxuriant in branches, but will not flower till late 
in the ſeaſon, fo rarely perfect their ſeeds, _ when 
they are planted in dry ſand, or lime rubbiſh, they 
| will be more productive of flowers, and leſs vigorous 
in their branches. ie 2 * 


AL A is the hollow of u ſtalk, which either the leaf, 


or the pedicle of the leaf, makes with the ſtalk or 
branches; or it is that hollow: ſinus placed between 
the ſtalk or braneh and leaf, from wflence a new off. 


ſpring in wont to put forth, which the French call, 


Aiſſelles 


" mits. 


2 Plantet. Sometimes it is uſed for leaves 
which conſiſt of many lobes or wings. 

Alz is alſo uſed to ſignify thoſe petala of papiliona- 
ceous flowers 
Carina, which 


J 
46 French call, Les Alles des Flewrs le- 


gumineuſes. Wag ATE. 
Alz is alſo uſed for thoſe extreme lender membrana- | 
of certain ſeeds; as is the Bignonia Plu- | 


ceous 
meria, the fruit of the Maple, &c. which the French 
call Semences andes. Again, | 
Alz is uſed for thoſe foliaceous membranes which run 
che whole length of the ſtem; whence it is called, 
Caulis alatus, a winged ſtalk ; in French; Tipe ailee : but 
modern —__ . 1 Faliis rentibus, 
or running leaves, alæ or wings are con- 
nected with the leaves. | 
ALABASTRA, are thoſe green herbaceous leaves 
that encompaſs flowers. Jungius explains Alabaſ- 
trum to be the globe, or roundiſh bud, that is but 


Rar 70 


OIDES. See Puvrica, Crorta, 
and CxaAxornus. . 


ALATERNUS {called Wes as though of 
iis, an Olive, ] , an Ilex], or evergreen 
FC, | ; 


The CHARACTERS are, 
I bath male and female flowers in different plants in 
. ſome ſpecies, and in others both ſorts of flowers o the 
fame. The male flowers are compoſed of an empalement 
of one leaf, which is funnelſhaped, and cut into froe ſeg- 
ments at their brim; to the fides of the are 
fixed froe ſmall petals ;, at the baſe of theſe petals are faſt- 
ened ſo many ſtamina, <vhich are crowned with round ſum- 
The female flowers have a great reſemblance to the 
male, but bave mo flamina. In the center is placed the 


germen, ſupporting a trifid ſtyle crowned by a round ſtigma, 


#be germen afterward becomes a ſoft round berry, contain- 

un three ſeeds. ; 
Dr. Linnæus has joined this genus to the Rhamaus, 

to which he has. alſo added, the Frangula, Paliurus, 


and Zizyphus, and ranges them in his fifth claſs of 
plants, entitled Pentandria Monogynia. 
I be Sezcis are, | | 
1. ALATERNUS (Phylica) foliis ovatis marginibus crena- 
tis glabris. Common Alaternus, with 
dented on their edges. Alaternus, 1 Cluſ. Hiſp. 56. 
2. ALATERNUS (Glabra) foliis ſubcordatis ſerratis gla- 


bris. Mlaternus with heart-ſhaped ſmooth leaves, which 


are ſawed on their edges. rnus minore folio. 
Tourn. Inſt, 598, | | 
ALATERNUS ( Angyftyfolia) foliis lanceolatis profunde 


ſerratis glabris. Aaternus with ſmooth 
leaves, which are deeply ſawed. ternus monſpeli- 
aca foliis profundids inciſis. H. R. Par. 35) 
4. ALATERNUS (Latifalia) foliis ovato-lanceolatis inte- 
gerrimis glabris, Alaternus with ſmooth oval ſpear- 
* d leaves, which are entire. Alaternus Hiſpanica 


_ latifolia. r | Fro 
The varieties of theſe plants are, the firſt fort with 
- variegated leaves, which 1s commonly called Bloatch- 

ed PhUyrea by the nurſery | gardeners And the third 
ſort with leaves ſtriped wi 

yellow; theſe are n the Silyer and Gold ſtrip- 

ed Alaternus: but as theſe are accidental varieties, 

I have omitted placing them among the number of 


pres ebony 2 we lt 6ty 7 
The common diſtinction of this genus from the 
Phillyrea, is in the poſition of their leaves, which in 
the plants of Bj 0! eee the branch- 
es, whereas thoſe of Phillytea are placed by pairs 
oppoſite; this is obvious at all ſeaſons, but there are 
more eſſential differences in their characters, as will 
be 2 under the article Phillyre. 
The firſt fort has been long cultivated in the Engliſh 
ns, but the plain ſort is now uncommon here; 
tor the bloatched-Jeaved ſort has been generally cul- 
ctivated inthe nurſeries, and the other has been almoſt 
Theſe plants were much more in requeſt formerly 
than they are at preſent, when they were planted 


Jpear-ſhaped 


, 


between the Vexillum and the | 
p 


_—_— 


ſmooth leaves in- | 


| 


white, and another with | 


- © 


_ out-houſes, and other buildings, to hide 


_ theſe plants. The fort with gold-{tri 


them, whit * u, i db 
greatly retard their growth, if t 
moval; but they are frequently killed by tranſplant- 


The 


. 


ALA 


| st walks in court-yards to cover them, as alſo td 


form evergreen hedges in gardens, for which purpoſe 
theſe were improper z, for their branches ſhoot very 
vigoroully, and being very pliant, they are frequent! 

diſplaced by the wind; and in winter, when  muc 

ſnow falls in ſtill weather, the weight of that which 
lodges on the hedges, frequently breaks them down : 
add to this the trouble of keeping them in order, 
which cannot be effected with leſs than three times 


clipping in a ſeaſon, which is not only expenſive, 


but alſo occaſions a great litter in a garden: theſe in- 
conveniencies have juſtly brought theſe hedges into 
diſeſteem. 5 
The third fort with filver-ſtriped leaves, was alſo in 
great requeſt ſome years ago, for op againſt 
e brick- 
work ; but as theſe required to be often clipped, and 
their branches frequently wanting to be faſtened up 
to the wall, which was troubleſome and expenſive, 
and this ſort of wall hedges being great harbour for 
vermin, there has been of late but little demand for 
leaves is 
pretty rare in the Engliſh gardens, and is not ſo hardy 
as that with ſilver ſtripes, fo that in ſevere winters 


+ they are often killed. But the taſte for theſe varie- 


gated plants is almoſt loſt in England, there being 
tew perſons now, who do not 3 che plain green 
leaves to thoſe which are ſtriped. 
The ſecond ſort was formerly in the Engliſh gardens, 
in much greater plenty than at preſent. This was ge- 
nerally called Celaſtrus, or Stafi-tree. The leaves of 
this ſort are placed at greater diſtances than thoſe of 
the firſt, ſo that their branches appear thinly covered 
with them, which may have occaſioned their bei 
diſeſteemed. The leaves of this are ſhorter than 
of the ſirſt ſort, and are rounded at their foot-ſtalks 
e e like a heart-ſhaped leaf, the edges are alſo 
aw 
The thrid ſort has been an old inhabitant in ſome 
gardens, but was not much propagated till of late 
years; the leaves of this are much longer and har- 
rower than thoſe of either of the other ſorts, and the 
ſerratures on their edges are much any rh this ſhoots 
its branches more erect, and forms an handſomer buſh 
than any of the other, and is equally hardy, ſo may 
be allowed to have a place in all plantations of Ever- 
greens. This grows naturally in the ſouth of France, 
where the berries are gathered, and ſold by the name 
of Avignon berries, for the uſe of painters, &c, for 
making a yellow pigment. | G7 
Theſe forts are by ſome ſuppoſed to be only varieties 


aud not diſtinct fpecies ; but from many repeated tri- 


als, in raiſing them from ſeeds, I can affirm they do 
not vary, the ſeeds conſtantly producing the ſame ſpe- 
cies as they were taken from. 

The ſecond fort grows naturally about Turin, from 


- whence I have been ſupplied with the ſeeds. 


All theſe forts are eaſily propagated by laying their 
branches down, as is ed for many other trees. 
The beſt time for this is in the autumn, and if pro- 
perly performed, the layers will have made good 
roots by the autumn following, when they may be 
cut off from the old ſtock, and planted either into the 


nurſery, or in the places where they are deſigned to 


remain. When are planted in a nurſery, they 
ſhould not remain there longer than a year or two; 
for as they ſhoot their roots to a great diſtance on 
every ſide, ſo they cannot be femoved after two or 
three years growth, without cutting off great part of 
is very hurtful to the plants, and will 
ive their re- 
when have ſtood long in a place. They 
902 ted either in the Te ring. 


but in dry land the autumn planting is beſt, whereas 


in moiſt ground the ſpring is to be preferred. 

in ſorts may alſo be propagated by ſowing 
ies, which they produce in great plenty, but 
are greedy devourers af them; ſo that un- 


- 


the birds 


- leſs the benen guard Kan chen they will ſoon 
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ve devoured when they begin toripen. The plants which 


ariſe from ſeeds, always grow more than thoſe 
which are propagated by layers, ſo are fitter for large 
lantations, as they may be trained up to ſtems, and 
ormed more like trees ; whereas the layers are apt to 
extend their lower branches, which retards their up- 


right growth, and renders them more like ſhrubs, | 


They will | 
feet, if their upright ſhoots-are encou 

keep their heads from being broken 
thoſe branches which ſhoot irre 


to the height of eighteen or twenty 
d; but to 
wind or ſnow, 


not in ſo much danger. , 
All the ſorts thrive beſt in a dry, gravelly, of ſandy 
ſoil; for in rich ground they are often injured by 
froſt, when the winters are ſevere, but in rocky dry 
land they are ſeldom injured: and if in very hard 
froſt their leaves are killed, yet the branches will re- 
main unhurt, and will put out new leaves in the ſpring. 
ALBUCA, Baſtard Star of Bethlehem. 
The CnaracTers are, 7 
The flower has no empalement ; it has fix oblong oval pe- 
tals, which are permanent; the three outer ſpread open, 
and the three inner are connected: it hath fix three-cor- 
nered ftamina the length of the corolla, three of which are 
fertile, crowned with moveable ſummits, the other three, 
which are barren,' bave no ſummits. 
ſituated near the baſe of the three fertile ſtamina ; it has 
an oblong three-cornered germen, with a broad triangular 
le, crowned ly a pyramidal three-cornered ſtigma ; the 
pl, is LOI having three cells filled with ſmall 
n ſeeds. 
ro is ranged in the firſt ſoction of Linnæus's 

ſixth claſs of plants, the flower having fix ſtamina 
and one ſtyle, | | 
The Spxgciss are, g 
1. Al USA (Major) foliis lanceolatis. Lin. Sp. 43. 

Star flower with ſpear-ſhaped leaves. Ornithogalum lu- 


teo-·virens. Indicum. Corn. Canad. | 

2. ALBuca (Minor) foliis ſubulatis. Lin. Sp. 438. Star- 

flower with awl-ſhaped leaves. Ornithogalum Africa- 
num, flore viridi altero alteri innato. Herm. Parad. 


209. African Star-flower with a green? yellow flower. 
Theſe plants have been generally ranged under the 
| om of Ornithogalum, but as their flowers differ in 
their form from the other ſpecies of that genus, Dr. 
Linnæus has conſtituted this genus for them. 
The firſt fort grows naturally in Canada, and in ſome 
other parts of North America; the root is bulbous, 
from which ſhoot up eight or ten long narrow ſpear- 
- ſhaped leaves, In the center of theſe ariſe a flower- 
ſtem a foot or more in height, 42 with a looſe 
ſpike (or thyrſe ) of greeniſh yellow flowers, each have 
a long pedunculus, which turns downward, havin 
pretty large ſtipulæ at their baſe, which are erect, an 


end in ſharp points. After the flower is paſt, the ger- 
men ſwells to a three-cornered capſule, having three 
cells filled with flat ſeeds. | | 
The ſecond ſort 


ws naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope; this harh alſo a pretty large bulbous root, 
from whichariſe four or five narrow awl-ſhaped leaves, 
of a deep green colour: the flower-ſtem which comes 
from the center of the root, is naked, and rarely riſes 
more than eight or nine inches high, having five or 
fix greeniſh yellow flowers growing almoſt in form of 
an umbel at the top: theſe are rarely ſucceeded by 
ſeeds in England. | | 

The Canada Albuca is hardy, ſo the roots may be 
planted about four inches deep in a border of light 
earth, where they will thrive, and produce their flow- 
ers late in the ſummer; but as the ſeeds rarely ripen 
in ＋ 7 and the bulbs do not put out many off. 
ſets, the plants are not common in this country. 
The African fort I raiſed from ſeeds a few years paſt; 
_ this generally flowers twice a-year, the firſt time in 
March or April, and again in July or Auguſt, but 
has hot produced any feeds. If the roots of this fort 
are kept in pots, filled with light earth, and are ſhel- 
tered under a hot - bed frame in winter, they will thrive 


Tbe neftarium is 


* 


1 and produce flowers ; but the. beſt method is to have 


ould be ſhort- 
' ened, which will cauſe their heads to be cloſer, and 


— 


ALC EA. Lan. Gen. 750. The Hollyhock. 


the pentagonal column, 


ule 
This 
claſs of plants, entitled Monadelphia Polyandria : in 


2. ALCEa ( Ficifolia) foliis 


ſingle or bad coloured flowers are 


in the fields, but theſe ſeeds produced fi 
flowers only ; whereas from ſome ſeeds of this ſort, 


-houſe, or ſtove, where 
bous flowers may be plant- 
und, and ſcreened in winter from 
froſt ; in ſuch ſituations they thrive much better, 


a border in the 8 | 
the roots of moſt of the b 
ed in the full 


flower „than when kept in pots. 


„ 


The CARAT ERs are, | | 


Te flower hath a double empalement, of which one is per- 


manent.. The outer one is ſpread open, and cut at the 
top * the inner is larger, 
into frove. Tbe flower is compoſted of froe petals, 


ead open at top; theſe are 
crowned with kidney-ſhaped ſummits : after the is 
paſt, the germen becomes a round, depreſſed, articulated cap- 
» baving many cells, in each of which is lodged one 
compreſſed kidney-ſhaped ſeed. 

is genus is ranged by Dr. Linnæus in his ſixteenth 


this claſs the ſtamina and ſtyle coaleſce and form a fort 
of column in the center of the flower, from whence 
Dr. Van Royen has given to this claſs the title of Co- 
lumnifera, and in this diviſion there are a great num- 
ber of ſtamina. 

The Species are, . 


. Acta (Roſea) foliis ſinuatis anguloſis. Hort. Cliff. 


48. Hollybock with angular finuated leaves. Malva 
0 folio ſubrotundo. C. B. P. 315. 


palmatis. Hort. Cliff. 348. 
Hollybock with handed leaves. Malva roſea folio ficusg 
r. 16... | 

Theſe are diſtinct 33 whoſe difference in the 


form of their leaves always continues. The leaves of 


the firſt ſort are roundiſh, and cut at their extremity 
into angles; whereas thoſe of the ſecond are d 

cut into ſix or ſeven ſegments, ſo as to reſemble a 
hand. | | 
The various colours of their flowers being accidental, 
as alſo the double flowers being only varieties which 
have riſen from culture, are not by botaniſts deemed 
diſtinct ipecies. I have not enumerated them here, 
therefore ſhall only mention the various colours which 
are commonly obſerved in their flowers; which are 
white, pale, red, deep red, blackiſh red, purple, yel- 
low, and fleſh colour. Beſides theſe, I many years 
ago ſaw ſome plants with variegated flowers, in the 
garden of the late Lord Burlington, in London, raiſed 
trom ſeeds which came from China. | 
Although theſe varieties of double Hollyhocks are 
not conſtant, yet where the ſeeds are carefully faved 
from the moſt double flowers, the greateſt number of 
the plants will ariſe nearly the ſame, as the plants from 
which they were taken, both as to their colour and 
the fulneſs of their flowers, provided no plants with 
permitted to grow 
near them. Therefore ſo ſoon as any ſuch appear, 
they ſhould be removed from the good ones, that 
their farina may not ſpread” into the other flowers, 
which would cauſe them to degenerate. 

The firſt ſpecies grows naturally in China, from 
whence I have often received the ſeeds, The ſecond 
ſort I have received from Iſtria, where it was gathered 


ngle red 


which were given me by the late Charles Du Bois, 
Eſq; of Mitcham, in 1726, which he procured from 
% I raiſed many double flowers of ſeveral co- 
urs. | F 
Theſe plants, although natives of warm countries, 


E aardy enough to thrive in the open air in Eng- 
land, and have for many years been ſome of the 


greateſt ornaments in the garden, toward the latter 
part of ſummer; but ſince they have become very 
common, have not been ſo much regarded as they de- 
ſerve, partly from their growing too large for {mall 

ens, and their requiring tall ſtakes to ſecure them 


om being broken by ſtrong winds; But in large 


4210 

gardens, where they are properly diſpoſed, they make 
2 appearance; for as their 5 
- grow very tall, there will be a ſucceſſion of them on 
e ſame ſtems, more than two months; the flowers 
on the lower i 
as their ſtalks advance, new flowers are produced nll 
near the end of September. 

planted in ground, their ſtalks often riſe to 

the height of eight or nine feet, ſo that near ſix feet 
of each will be garniſhed with flowers; which when 
double, and of good colours, will make a fine appear- 
ance, eſpecially if the various colours are properly 


- intermixed, . , 1. / 9 lg Li 3 | 
They are p ted by ſeeds, which, as hath been 
already obſerved, ſhould be carefully ſaved from thoſe 


plants whoſe flowers are the moſt double, and of the 
: beſt colours. If theſe are preſerved in their capſules 

until ſpring, the ſeeds will be better, covided they 
are gathered very dry, and care be taken that no 


_ damp comes to them in winter, which will cauſe their | 


covers to be mouldy, and thereby ſpoil the ſeeds. - 
The ſeeds ſhould be ſown on a 


| ſcatter the ſeeds thinly over the whole bed. When 


they are ſown in the former method, the plants gene- 


rally come up thick, ſo will require to be tranſplanted 


_ ſooner than thoſe which are ſown in the latter. By 
the firſt, the ſeeds may be more equally covered, and | 


kept clean with leis trouble, becauſe the ground be- 
tween the drills may be hoed. When the plants have 
put out ſix or eight leaves, they ſnould be tranſplant- 
ed into nurſery- beds, at a foot diſtance from each 


other, obſerving to water them until they have taken 


root; after which they will require no farther 
care, but to keep them clean from weeds till Octo- 
ber, when they ſhould be tranſplanted where they are 
to remain. | ( 
Some perſons let their plants remain a year longer in 
the nurſery-beds to ſee their flowers, before they re- 
move them to the flower- garden; but when this is 
intended, the plants ſhould be planted at a greater 
. diſtance in the nurſery-beds, otherwiſe they will not 
have room to grow. However, I have always choſen 
to remove my 
plants more ſurely grow, than thoſe which are older; 
and if the ſeeds are carefully ſaved, there will not be 
one in ten of the plants come ſingle or of bad colours. 
ALCHEMILLA, Ladies Mantle. 
The CnaracTtrs are, | ; 


- * 


We flower hath a permanent empalement of one | lfaf, | 


which is ſpread open at the brim, and cut into eight ſeg- 
ments. There art no petals to the flower, but the center 
f the empalement is occupied by the oval germen, into 
. which is inſerted a long ſtyle, crowned with a globular ſtig- 
ma: this'is aliended by four ereft ſtamina reſting on 4. 
brim of the empalement, and crowned with — ſum- 
—4 the germen afterwards turns to a ſingle compreſſed 
eed. 72 | : 
| 57 Linnæus ranges this genus in the firſt ſection of his 
fourth claſs of 5 
nia, the flowers having four ſtamina and one ſtyle. 
Ihe Spxciss are, » | 
1. ALCHEMILLA (Vulgaris) foliis lobatis ſerratis, 
mentis involucro acuto. The common Ladies 
C. B. P. 319. 5 $I... | 
2, ALCHEMILLA foliis lobatis ſericeis acute ſerratis, 
ſegmentis involucro ſubrotundis. Small ſilvery Ladies 


Mantle with lobated leaves foarphy ſerrated, and the ſeg- | 


ments of the involucrum cut inio roundiſb ſegments. Al- 
chemilla Alpina pubeſcens minor. Tourn, Inſt. 
H. 308. r r 
3. ALCHEMILLA (Alpina) follis digitatis ſerratis. Flor. 
Lapp. 61. Silvery Alpine Ladies Mantle with banded 
leaves. Alchemilla perennis incana argentea ſive ſe- 
ricea ſatinum provocans. Mor. Hiſt. 2, p. 193. 


Wa Lin. Sp. Plant. 123. Smooth frve-leaved Ladies 
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ants, entitled Tetrandria monogy- 


U 
pikes of — | 


part of the ſpike appearing in July, and | 


. 


When the plants are | 


of light earth, 
about the middle of April, which muſt be covered | 
about half an inch deep, with the ſame light earth; 
_ ſome perſons ſow. them in ſhallow drills, and others | 


lants the firſt autumn, for young |, 


Mn, | 


4. ALcueMILLa (Pentaphylla) foliis 8 multfidis, | 
le, cut into, many ſegments, Alchemilla Alpina 


| ſeldom grow the firſt year. They ſhoul 


AS. £5": 
pentaphyllea minima lobis fimbriatis. Booc./Muſe. 1. 


18, © | ww 17 6148 | 
| The firſt Gre grows naturally in moiſt meadows in 
| ſeveral parts England, buy is not very common 
near London: the-roots' are compoſed of many thick 
fibres, which ſpread greatly when are in a 
r ſoil ; the leaves riſe immediately from the root, 
uſtained by long foot-ſtalks ; they are roundiſh, and 
ſcalloped round the borders into ſeven or eight lobrs, 
' ſhaped-ſomewhat like the Ladies ſcalloped Mantles, 
from whence it had its name. The-flower-ſtems ariſe 
between mw as about a foot high, which divide 
into many branches, and are at each joint 
|  whibogs fall leaf. hippdike aha ley the 
flowers are compoſed of an herbaceous empalement, 
in the center of which is the ſtyle attended by four 
ſtamina, crowned with yellow ſummits ; ſo that the 
only beauty of this plant is in the leaves, which are 
| _ in GY and are N be vulnerary, 
rying and binding, and of orce to in- 
ward bleedin ; , F over | BE | 
The ſecond fort is much ſmaller than the firſt, the 
ves are much whiter and appear ſilky; the flower- 
ſtems do not branch out ſa much, nor are the flowers 


pre. in ſo large cluſters : their empalement is 
roader, and the ſegments more obtuſe thoſe of 
the firſt ſort. | x 

The third ſort naturally .on the mountains in 


Yorkſhire, Weſtmoreland, and Cumberland, gene- 
rally upon moiſt laces. It is alſo a native of 
Sweden and Denmark, the Alps, and other cold parts 
of Europe, and is admitted into gardens for the ſake 
of variety, The leaves of this fort are very white, 
and deeply cut into five parts like a hand; the flower- 
ſtems ſeldom riſe more than ſix inches high, nor do 
— flowers make a better appearance than the other 
Orts. i 
The fourth ſort grows naturally in Sweden, Lapland, 
and other cold countries, ſo is only to be found in 
ſome few curious botanic gardens in this country. 
Theſe are all abiding plants, which have perennial 
The and — ſtalks, rer, perifh_ in — 2 
may ro ed by parting their roots 
beſt time for r 18 5 the — that their 
roots may be liſhed before the drying winds of 
the ſpring come on. They ſhould have a moiſt ſoil 
and a ſhady ſituation, otherwiſe they will not thrive 
in the ſouthern parts of England. When they are 
propagated by ſeeds, they ſhould be ſown in the au- 
tumn; for when they are ſown in 2 ing, 
be ſown on 
a ſhady moiſt border, and when the plants come up, 
. they will require no other- care but to be kept clean 
rom Ty F Nan ee 
ALDER-T REE. See Aluus. 
ALETRIS. bu | 
The CHARACTERS are, OP ne 
The flower has no empalement, but hath one oblong oval 
-petal, cut into. ſix ſegments at the brim, and are perma- 
nent; it hath fix awk-ſhaped ſtamina the length of the co- 
rolla, whoſe baſe are inſerted in the ſegments; theſe are 
crowned. by oblong erect ſummits, and an oval germen ſup- 
porting an awl-ſhaped ſtyle the length of the ſtamina, crown- 


ed * a trifid ſtigma. The germen afterward becomes an 

oval three-cornered capſule with three cells, filled with an- 
lar ſeeds. a © 59 

This enus of plants 1s in Linnæus's firſt ſec- 

tion . his ſixth claſs, the ers having ſix ſtamina 

and one ftyle. Foot hos 0 RS { 


The Srzcizs are, fats eh obe e tt 
I. ALETRIS (Farinoſa) acaulis, foliis lanceolatis mem- 


R. branaceis, floribus alternis. Lin. Sp. 436. Aletris 


without ſtalks, ſpear-ſhaped membranaceous leaves, and 
flawwers placed alternate. Hyacinthus caule nodo, fo- 
lis lingu 


iformibus acuminatis dentatis. Flor. Virg. 38. 


2. ALETRI1s (Capenſis) acaulis, foliis lanceolatis undula- 

tis, ſpica ovata, floribus nutantibus.. Lin. Sp. 4 4 
 Aletrts without ſtalks, waved ſpear-ſhaped leaves, and an 

| 'oval ſpike of alternate Au. 


8 


W 
Dre 


0 


+ E. A 
23. ALETRIS 


ALE 


2. Aarnn ( Hyacintheides) acaulia, foliis lanceolatis car- 


noſis, floribus geminatis. Lin. Sp. 456. Aletris4with- | | 
out falts, fihy ue, fegt leu, and iu, ſet by | 


| ee — "6g acaulis, foliis lanceolatis planis 


calibus. 3 72 81 


5 it. from fricana STIR oribus al- 
bis fragrantiſſimis. Hort. Arnſt. 2, tab. 


The firſt ſort 


2" 


| "= 5 
rs; appear in une, but 
b 1 land. 


lant is Cibby hardy, ſo may be preſerv 
= winter, if ſheltered under -bed _ ; 
but as the feeds do not ri „and the roots in- 
creaſe but ſlowly, Bey; ts are at preſent rare in 
d. 
Phe ſecond fort 


a foot high; the leaves are ſpear-ſhaped and undu- 
lated ; the foot-ftalks of the flower ariſe from the 
root, which ſuſtain ſeveral white nodding flowers, in 
ſomewhat like thoſe of the Hyacinth. 
The roots of this/ſort muſt be planted in pots filled 
wirh light earth, that they may be ſheltered in à dry 
airy glaſs-caſe in winter, being too tender to thrive 
in the open air ia England; therefore the pots ſhould 
- be removed into ſhelter in October, and d the 


winter ſeaſon, ſhould be ſparingly watered. ' In 
May they ſhould abroad in a ſheltered ſi- 
tuation, and in warm weather muſt be freq A 


freſhed with water; with this management the p 
will flower; but as they do not perfect their ſeeds 


Farce in England 
Thethird fort has been 
1 and has been known by che title of Guinea 


Flag Iris, which creep 
or Far 
r A 


far where they have room. 


g, ſtiff, waved, and have no 
foot ſtalks, ariſing immediately from the root, as do 
alſo the foot- of the — which when 1 
roots 2 are often afoot and a half high, 
niſhed great part of their height with clear white 
— | thaped Uke thoſe of the Hyacinth,” whoſe 
are cut into fix { nts, which are reflexed 
chele — continue in 
days, and are never ſucceeded by ſeeds here. 
The fourth ſort is alſo common, in 
where there are conveniencies for preſerving exotic 
plants. This hath fleſhy roots, which mul- 
tiply greatly. The whole plant { om riſes more than 
fix * high: the leaves are plain and upright, 
N ns ns erer but as I have never ſeen 
| produced on-the [ can giye no de- 
ſcription of them, 15 have followed Dr. Linnæus in 
ranging it, thou I have ,great reaſon to believe he 
has not ſeen the r; for he ſuppoſes this to be a 
variety of the third ſort, which. no 
quainted with the two plants can ever admit. 
has been always Known by the title of Pkg 
The fifth ſort riſes with an herbaceous to the 
n of eight or ten feet high, having many om. | 
is adorned toward the top with a had ſpear- 
thin leaves, which are of a deep green calour 
and reflexed at their ends, embracing the ſtalks with 
their baſe. © The foot-ſtalks' of the Hover ariſe from 
the center of the heads, which are 
branching out on each fide, Ro 
- he ein ere 
hut open only in the eve 
they-emit a moſtFragrunt odour, hats en 
in the morning, and are net of — 94 
*" theſe are 


on re lounes ſucceeded by 45 wich, 1. 


naturally at the Cape of Good | 
This is a low plant, feldom riſing more than | 


tart ee | 
inthe Engliſh | 
loe ; this hath thick fleſhy roots Yke thoſe of the | 
y from the root, and are near 


uty more than two or three | 


0 perſon yho is ac: | 


generally. two feet 
garniſhed | 
© thoſe of | 


ALL 


lants from them; * 8 

an t 

from te ſide heads, which they put out er 

The laſt there dun ang age render es live throu uche 

winter in England, unleſs they are in a warm 
produce their 


ſtove; nor will che third and fifth 
flowers, if the plants are not plunged into a tan- bed; 
for although the may be preſerved in'a dry 
' ſtove, yer thoſe 1 
as when they are in « tan- bed, they will advance as 
much in one year as the other will in three or four; 
the n r, and the whole 
t much The ſort will ſometimes 
wer in a dry Err 
N 
| when in tan but dhe fifth has not yet lowered here 
when kept in the dry ftove. 
The third and fourth forts. propagate very faſt by 
their creeping roots, which ſend up many heads; 
theſe may be cut 'off in Juhe, and i in the tore 
for a fortnight, that the part wounded may be healed 


_— 


fair to 


over; then they ſhould be planted in ſmall pots, filled 
with light ſandy earth, and plunged into a moderate 
hot-bed of tanners bark, wile them but little wa- 
ter till they have put out roots z then they muſt 
be treated like other te ſucculent plants, never 
ſetting them abroad in ſummer. 


The of the fifth ſort when taken from the ſtems 
2 in the ſtove a week, for their wounds to 
al, ſhould be planted in and treated as 
the other. yo) 
ALESANDER, or ALEXANDER. CO 
SMYRNIUM. 
ALKEKENGI. See Puvsalis. 
ALLELUJAH. See Oxalis. 
ALLIARIA. See Hzszris. | 
ALLIUM ſof , Gr. to avoid or ſhun, becauſe 
many ſhun the ſmell of it], Garlick. +. 
The CrHaractzrs are, | 
The flowers are included in . S 
n erect, con- 
cave and fix qwl-ſhaped ſtamina, which extend the 
ingth of ihe petals, —— 7.9 
mits. Jn the center is ſituated a ſport three-cornered ger- 
The germen aft 
ſule, 2 * 1 ee parts, . three cells, filed 
The Spxzc188 are, | 
I. Arn (Sativwm) caule planifolio e bulbo 
76. — ny manured Garlick. Allium ſativum. 


* 


p 


Ne ſcyle, crowned by an acute fti 
becomes an obtuſe W 
with round; 

olito, ſtaminibus tricuſpidatis. Hort. Upſal. 


| 2. 2 (Scorodepraſum) caule planifolio bulbifero, 


foliis crenulatis vaginis ancipitibus ſtaminibus tricuſ- 

idatis. Hort. Upfal. 27. The Rocambole, Allium 
2 alterum ſive ee caulis ſummo cir- 
cumlocuto, C. B. P. 73. 

3. Alliun (Ur/onum) ſcapo nudo ſemicylindrico foliis 
lanceolatis petiolatis umbella faſtigiati, Lin. 
Plant. 300. Broad-leauved wild Garlict, or Ramſons X 
Allium ſylveſtre latifolium. C. B. P. * 

4. AxLiun (Lineare) caule planifolio umbellifero um- 

bella globosã ſtaminibus tricuſpidatis corolla duplo 


longioribus. Lin. Sp. Plant; 294. Great round-headed 
Garkich of the Holm « Allium en he- 
— 97 1270 Kevs? — ſubcylindri follis 

5. Mön (A) ſca 0 co lan- 
ceolatis ſeſſilibus Ua faſtigiata. Hort. Upſal. 76. 


The yellow Adv. Alum latifolium luteum. Tourn. 


84. 

6. . (Mogicum) ) caule planifolio umbellifero ra- 
mulo bulbifero ſtaminibus ſimplicibus. Lin. Sp 
* . Great broad-leaved Muy with Lily flowers. 
Mum e ee Tourn. Inſt. 184. 

Alrwi ſta- 


Obhquum) caule planifolio 
ee eee flore * ob ioribus foliis ob- 
aus, 1 Lin. Umbelli Garlick with 


Sp. Plant. 29 
Plain leaves, Kal, femina, wpbich are * 
5 K 


7 


: 


W x : ” 
* 1 | Yi 
: 
- 


: 


A. L 
_ tunica mg ren le linearibus oxulini Noe rank um- 
bellato. Flor. Siber. x. 12 4 | 
3 umbelli Geben folis 
Sp. Pl. 2 Unbel- 


Garlick wwith balf plain" Heber, len nol ſheped 
globular uinbels, and narrow A leaves. 


9. + (Roſoum) ſcapo nudo umbellifero, pedicellis 
—— Sac” ahi ſtaminibus breviſfimis, fo- 
Lin. Sp. 452: Garket with'a naked 


e Pak, Bart foor Pals oval petals to the 
flower, very ſhort Ramins, and linear leaves. "Alli 
ſylveſtre ſive moly minus, "veg amplo flore, Mag- 


nol. 11. 
10. ALLivM (Arenariam) caule planifolio bulbifero va- 
is teretibug fpatha mutic ſtaminibus tricuſpidatis. 
fr Scan. 227. Bulb-bearing Garlick, with plain leaves, 


taper vagina, and three pointed famina. 
11. 223 (Carinatum) cute, lanifolio ko ret ſta- 
minjbus ſubulatis. La 8 7757 
1 with —— leaves, e ca NA Alles 
ontanum bicorne an u- 
raſcente. C. B. P. 74. rar 
12. ALM (Spherocephalon) caule — N 
fero, foliis ſemiteretibus, ſtaminibus tricuſſ 
rolla longioribus. Lin. Sp. 426. Umbelliferons 
lick, with taper leaves which are longer than the 15 
_ five moly montanum purpureo flore. uf 
Hiſt. x 
13. ALLIUM, bs. (Flooum) caule teretifolio umbellifero, flo- 
ribus pendulis, petalis ovatis, flaminibus corolla lon- 
gioribus. Lin. Sp. 428. Umbelliferous Garlick, with 
taper leaves and pendulous flowers, having oval petals, 
and ſtamina longer than the corolla. 5 a 
bicorne flore pallido odore. C. B. P. 7 
14. Alki (Senefeens) ſcapo nudo ancipiti folks li- 
nearibus ſubtus convexis lævibus w ſubrotundi | 
ſtaminibus ſubulatis. Hort. Upſal. 79. Greater 
Mountain Garlick with leaves like Narciſſus. Allium 
montanum follis Narciffi majus. C. B. P. 745 
15. ALLWM (Anguloſum) ſeapo nudo ancipiti follis u- 
— ſubrus ſu latis umbella faſti- 
ort al. 79. Garlick witb à naked 
1 Nw which are on their oral 
and a compa? umbel. Allium montanum foliis f 
ciſſi minus. C. B. P. 7 pe 
16. AlL wN (Sub bir ſutum) caule 


Sp. Plant. 295. 


leaves, and awl-ſhaped ſtamina, commonly called Dio/- 
| ow Moly. Moly «nguſtifobum umbellatum. C. 
75 


17. All (Viftioralis) umbella Werten Raraiaibus | 
gioribus, foliis ellipticis. Lin. | 
Mat. Med. 163. Umbelliferous Garlick with round um- | 
ear-ſhaped ſtamina longer than the corolla, and el- | 


lanceolatis corolla lon 


bels, 


' kaves. Allium montanum latifolium macu- 


latum. C. B. P. 74. 
18. ALL1UM (Deſcendens) caule ſubteretifolio umbellifero, 
; peduneulis exterioribus brevioribus, ſtaminibus tri- 
cuſpidatis. Lin. Sp. 427. 
a half taper leaf, and . nted ſtamina. Allium 
I = latifolium, capite ſphu IV flore purpureo. 


19. Au (Canadenſe) ſca ps nudo tereti, foliis linea- 
' ribus capitulo re oh Im. It. Cangda Garkek with 

a naked taper ſtalk; linear leaves, and be4ds bearing bulbs. 
Allium bulbiferum Virginianum. Boerh. Ind. Alt. 2. 


146. 

20. ALLIUM trum) ſeapo nudo foliis- triquetris, 
ſtaminibus Arles Lin. Sp. 431. lit with 
a naked ftalk, triangular leaves, and fimple ft Namina. 
Moly eule triangulo. C. B. P. 75. 

We Mall nor bring under ny the Cepa and 


Porrum; ae is done by Dr.“ leſt by too 


cloſely adoptin his ſyſtem, we ma render this Work 
leſs intellipi 5 0 45 


Cong 


ih but net having ſtudied che 


umbellifero | | 
foliis inferioribus hirſutis ſtaminibus 17 Lin. 


Umbelliferous Garlict with hairy under | 


A Garlick with | 


. and ſuck | 
ons Po he delight thethſelves | in the cul- | 


| 


| 


| | 
| 
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| -their gardens for the fake of 


ALE... 
Ales uf bey ave ſo readily eurn to hoſe 
articles, therefore 11 inſert their ume under 
eir * titles. 9 
es are tafily propagated 
the 8 * bulbs, 6 S fn : beds 
about four or five inch 2 each 22 
them clean from Weeds. About the 
of June, the leaves of the firſt ſort ſhould be tied in 
10 nt their ſpindling, or running to feed, 
which will greatly enlarge che ub. in the middle 
of July, the leaves will begin to wither and decay, 
at Which time _y ſhould be taken out of the ground, 
4 Py room, to prevent their rotting, 
and may be rved for winter uſe. 
The roots of the ſecond ſort may remain in the 
till the leaves art decayed, when their bulbs may be 
taken up and dried, to be preſerved for uſe during 


| the winter ſeaſon; but ſome of the roots may be at 


the ſame time planted again for the ſucceeding year; 
for this ſort n to be planted in autumn, eſ- 
4 on dry ground, l their bulbs will not 


The 2 ſort was formerly in greater eſteem than 
at preſent, it being rarely cultivated in gardens, but 
is tound wild in moiſt ſhady places in many parts of 
England; .and may be cultivated by planting the roots 
in a moiſt ſhady border, at almoſt any time of the year; 
> OC 
are decayi | 
The fourth ſort grows na in the Holm Iod 
from whence it has been tank ted into * 
dens, where it is preſerved more for the ſake o 
riety than uſe. 

The eleventh and thirteenth forts 
northern 


wild in the 
parts of England, but are by the curious in 


botany preſerved in their . Theſe are very 
hardy, and may be removed in 0d or Auguſt, when _ 
leaves begin to decay, and | thrive in almoſt 


any ſoil or ſituation. 


The fifth ſort was formerly preſerved in gardens. for 
the ſake of its yellow flowers, but having a very 


Garlick ſcent, moſt people have rooted it out of their 
ens. 
he ſixth fort is alſo reſerved by many perſons in 
of variety, but as this hath 
Ae. kx 1 Lay ſo it is not often admitted to the 
flower- 


The ninth and rwelfth ſorts are ſometimes permitted 
to have a Þ of ape for the ſake of variety. 
The 8 ei and tenth ſorts naturally 
in Tartary and Siberia, from whence their ſeeds were 
ſent to Peterſburgh, and from-thence ſome of the bo- 
rok gu ns have been ſupplied with ſeeds; theſe are 
. for the ſake of variety. | 
TH 123 fifteenth, and ſixteenth forts; have 
been planted in gardens for the variety of their flowers, 
but of late years moſt people have turned them out, 
to make room for better ſorts; But the ſixteenth 
multiplies ſo faſt by offsets,” as to render it difficult 
to R them, when they have remained any time 
in a garden. 
This produces umbels of white flowers, growing 
on 8 hom huge e high; the time of flowering 
is in April and May. 
The nineteenth ſort was brought from Virginia, and 
is preſerved in botapic gardens for variety's fake, but 


has no great beauty; it is very hardy, and will thrive 


in che open air very well; and is in 
bulbs, which are produced in plenty on the top of 


the ſtalks, 
They are all of them very hardy, and will 

ale any ſoil or ſituation, and are cafily 2 5 
the beſt time is in autumn, chat they may take 
root in the ground before the ſpring, which is Be 


either by their roots, or from ſeeds: if rod the 


fary, in order to have them flower ſtrong the following 
ſummer. f te propagated b | 
Cap pat Be Ke? 


For 
key 


F >. Or in the 
following and will require no farther care, 


—_— 7. 
- keepthem clear from weeds; in the follow 


the plants may be tranſplanted into the bor ers ro where 
they are to remain for good. 


The S part of theſe plants produce their flowers 
in May, June, and July. 
> The yellow Moly will grow about a foot highs and 


having ſome. beauty in the flowers, is worthy of a 
ace in 37 borders of the flower: garden, where few 
| ngs will thrive. Theſe increaſe ad 
both 3 2 2 and ſeeds. 
The fixth and ſeventeenth forts ow bpwards of two 
feet high, and when they are in flower, make a pretty 
appearance; and as they are not troubleſome to keep, 
may oy allowed a PRE] in the borders of the flower- 


All * are equally hardy, and will grow 

in any ſoil or ſituation; but as they have little beauty, 

they are rarely preſerved, except in botanic gardens 
for the ſake of yar ety. 

ALMOND-TREE. See Amvopatus. 

ALMOND-DWARF.. See Pzrsica. 

ALNUS. See BrrurA. 

ALNUS at BACCIFERA.' See Far 
GULA, 

ALOE (&. 

The "wk... are, 
The flower is naked, having no 


empalement ; it is of one 


leaf, having a long ſmooth tube, which is divided at the | 


| top into fix parts, ſpreading open; it hath fix awl- 

1 ſtamina,” which are inſerted at their baſe to the 

germen, and are extended the gth of the tube; theſe are 

. crowned with oblong ſummits , in the center is ſituated the 

oval germen, ſupp orting a fingle ſtyle, which is of the ſame 
length with the ſtamina, crowned with a trifid ſtigma. 

. The germen afterward becomes an oblong capſule, having 


. three 2 which is divided into three cells opening in | 


| three parts, and filled with angular ſeeds. | 
This genus of plants is by Dr. Linnæus ranged in 
the firſt ſection of his fixth caſa, titled Hexandria 
monogynia, from the Bowers. having: fix ſtamina 
and one ſtyle. | 

_  _ The Spxcies are, | 5 £ 

1. Alox Aae g. floribus pedunculatis , * 
rymboſis ſub-cylindricis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 31 
Aloe with dependent flowers, baving foot-talks a 15 i 

, ranged i in a cylindrical corymbus. Aloe Africans mitri- 
 formis ſpinoſa. Hort. Elth. 1. p. 21. Mie haped 


2. Alon (Barbadenfts) foliis dentatis 8 fucculentibus | 
ſubulatis, floribus luteis in thyrſo dependentibus. |. 


| Aloe with erbt, ſucculent, awl-ſbaped leaves, and yellow | 


. flowers growing, in ee Hs, hanging downward. Aloe | 


3. ALoz hen foliis amplexicaulibus reflexis, 
margine. dentatis, flonbus cylindricis caule fruticoſa. 
Aloe with leaves embracing the ſtalks, which are reflexed 
and indented. on their edges, flowers growing cylindrical, | 
and a ſorubby ſtalk, Aloe Africana cauleſcens foliis 
glaucis caulem amplectantibus. H. Amſt. Com- 
monly called Sword Aloe. 
4. Alox (Africana) foliis latioribus amplexicaulibus, 
| 5 & dorſo ſpinoſis, florihus ſpicatis, caule fru- 
ticoſo. Aloe with broader leaves embracing the Ralls, 
8 whoſe edges and back are ſet with ſpines, flowers growin 
' in ſpikes, and a ſprubby ſtalk. Aloe Africana cauleſ- 


_ cens-foliis minis glaucis dorſi parte ſuprema ſpinoſa. 


Com. Præl. 68. 
5 Alox (Diſticha) foliis latiſſimis amplexicaulibus ma- 


; culatis, margine ſpinoſis floribus umbellatis. Aloe 
with very broad ſpotted leaves embracing the Kalt, whoſe | 


2 rt are ſet with ſpines and flowers, 


owing in an um- 

Aloe Africana cauleſcens foliis ſpinoſis maculis 

5 = utraque parte albicantibus notatis. Hort, Amſtel, 

' 2..P..9. by ſome called the Sope Aloe, and by others 
Carolina Aloe. 

6. Arox (Obſcurs) foliis latioribus amplexicaulibus ma- 

.  culatis' 5 ſpinoſis floribus ſpicatis. Moe — | 


-. ., broad ſpotted leaves pat the Jt {4 
1 Powers tay oe 


in a 
* ſpinoſis maculls . ee uxrique parte al. 


N 


| 


l 


1 


N 


N 


65 


—— 4 


41 0 


5 bicantibrs:obſcurioribus magis ghaaci un prace- 


dens. Boerh. Ind. 


7. Alox (Plicatilis) foliis en6iformibus. i inermis 
tibus floribus laxc 3 fruticoſo. Aloe 4 
ord-ſhaped ſmooth leaves, nz #tpo'ways, the flower s 
1 and a by talk: : Aloe Afri- 
cana arboreſcens montana non ſpinoſa folio — 6 
plicatili flore rubro. Com. Hort. Amlt. 2. p. 5 
8. Aron (Brevioribgs) foliis amplexicaulibus utrique 
inoſis, floribus ſpicatis. Aloe with leaves embracing 
ly Ralle, which are pricth on tvery fide, and flowers 
growing in ſpikes. Aloe Africana poo 1th, folliis glau- 
cis breviſſimis foliorum parte internũ & externd . 
nihil ſpinoſa. Com. Præl. 217. 

9. Alon (Variegata] floribus pedunculatis cernuis race- 
moſis priſmaticis ore patulo quali. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
321. Aloe with hanging flewers, having foot-ftalks, and 
ſpreading equally at the brim, Aloe Atricana humilis 
toliis ex albo- & 'vinidi variegatis. Com. en 79. 
 tommonly called Partridge-breaſt Aloe. 

10. Alon foliis erectis ſubulatis radicatis undi 
erme ſpinoſis. Hort. Cliff. 131. Allee with erect 

au baped leaves, ſet with ſoft ſpines on every part. Aloe 
Africana humilis ſpinis inermibus & verrucoſis obſita. 
Com. Præl. 77. commonly called Hedge- bog Aloe. 

11. Alox (Viſcoſa) . floribus ſeſſilibus infundibuli formi- 
bus bilabiatis laciniis quinque revolutis ſumma erecta. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 322. Aloe with funnel-ſpaped flowers, 
without foot-ftalks, opening in two lips, and cut into five 
ſegments, which turn backward, an are erett at the' 
Aloe Africana erecta rriangularis & triangular folio 

| -viſcoſo.» Com. Præl. 82. . 

12. Alox (Spiralis) floribus ſeſſilibus ovatis crenatis ſeg- 
mentis interioribus conniventibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
322. Aloe with oval crenated flowers, without foot-ftalks, 
and the interior ſegments cloſing together. Aloe Atricana 
erecta rotunda folio parvo & in acumen acutiſſimum 
exeunte. Com. Præl. 83. 

13. Alox (Linguiforme) ſeſſilis foliis lingui formibus ma- 
. culatis floribus pedunculatis cernuis. Aloe with dwarf, 
tongue-ſhaped, ſpotted leaves, and hanging flowers, which 
have foot-ftalks. ' Aloe Africana flore rubro folio ma- 
culis albicantibus ab utrique parte notato. H. Amſt. 
2. p. 15. commonly called 7. ongue Aloe. 

14. LOE (Margaritifera) floribus ſeſſilibus bilabiatis 
labio ſuperiore erecto inferiore patente. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
322. Aloe with ſeſſile flowers, gaping with two lips, 
the upper being ercct, and the under ſpreading. Aloe At- 
ricana folio in ſummitate triangulari margaritiferà flo- 

re ſubviridi. Com. Hort. Amſt. & P19. commonly 
called large Pearl Aloe. © 

18. Aro (Vera) foliis longiſſimis & anguſtiflimis mar- 
ginibus ſpinoſis, floribus ſpicatis. Aloe with very long 
narrow leaves, baving ſpines on their bedzes, and. flowers 
_ growing iu ſpikes. Aloe Indiæ Orientalis, ſerrata ſuc- 
cotrina vera flore Phœnicio. Hort. Beaumont. The 
Succotrine Aloe. | 

16. ALos (Glauca) caule haves, foliis amplexicaulibus 
bifariam verſis ſpinis marginibus erectis floribus ca- 

-piratis: Alce with & ſoryt falk, heave ftanding tivo ways, 

' © avhich embrace the ſtalk ; the ſpines on the edges ere, and 

flowers growing in 4 bead. Aloe Africana cauleſcens | 
foliis glaucis brevioribus foliorum interna & ex- 
terna nonnihil ſpinoſa. Com. Præl. 77. 

17. Alox ( Arachnoidea) ſeſſilis foliis brevioribus planis 
carnoſis apice triquetris marginibus inerme ſpinoſis. 


ue in- 


Tou Aloe with my plain, fleſhy leaves, tria at their 
ends, and bor v with ſoft ſpines. Africana 
- humilis arachnoidea. Com. Præl. 7a. ee 


Cobwel Aloe. 


18. Aron (Herbacea)foliis ovato· lanceolatis carnofis apice 


triquetris angulis inerme dentatis. Hort. Cliff. 131. 
Aloe with oval, ſpear -ſhaped, fleſbly leaves, having three 
les at their extremities, which a indonted and wes 
5 Aloe Africana minima atro- viridis ſpin 
| numeroſis ornata. yours: atk Alk. 3. 2 
wi NN : (Rejuſa) floribus ſe@ilibus. ets bilahiotis 
labio inferiore revoluto. Lin. Sp, it. 32a. Aloe 
with. flowers divided into 22 1 under 5 being 


os, 


tirited back. Aloe Africana breviſſimo craſſiſſimoque | their roots, and hang: bp 16% wks room more thai 
folio fore ſubvitidi. Hort: Amit, 2. p. 11. commonly | two years, and afterwards planted in pots, which have 
called Cuſhion Aloe. RHP © grown very well, from whence the plant has been 
20. Aron (Yerruceſa) ſeſſilis foliis carinatis utràque ver- called Sempervivum by the inhabitants of America. 
rucoſis bifariam verſis. Leto Aloe-with- The third ſort will grow to the height of ten or twelve 
leavts, warted on every part, and ſtanding two ways. | feet, with a ſtrong naked ſtem, the leaves ing 
Aloe Afrieana foliis longis conjugatis ſupra cavis mar- at the top, which cloſely embrace the ſtalk ; they are 
r mo. Boerh. Ind. Alt. | about two inches — at their baſe, ing nar- 
P. 2, 131. commonly Pearl-tongue Aloe. rower to a point, and are reflexed, and — 
21. Alo (Carinata) ſeſſilis folus carinatis verrucoſia apice on their edges, each being armed with a ſtrong 
triquetris carnoſis. Low Aloe with fleſby, keek-fbaped, | crooked ſpine. The leaves are of a ſea - green colour, 
ted leaves, which are triangulir at their extremities. and ſucculent. The flowers grow in a pyra- 


his is the Aloe Africana flore rubro folio tri midal ſpike, are tubulous, and of a bright red colour. 
verrucis & ab utrique parte albieantibus notato. | Theſe are in beauty in November and ber. 
Amfſt 2. p. 17. f This fort will live through the winter in a A 
22. Aron e follis icaulibus nigricantibus | houſe, but they will, not flower unleſs = 2 
que ſpinoſis. Aloe with dark green leaves embracing | moderate ſhare of warmth, therefore the pots ſhould 


rn e 
vera co f unt. | | ve tem in which ſituation they 
Aloe ferox. Me | g I ſeldom fail to flower. | 8 
23. Atoz (Uvaria) floribus ſeſſilibus reflexis imbricatis | The fourth fort is ſomewhat like the third, bur the 
priſmaticis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 323. Aloe with ryflexed | leaves are broader, and have ſeveral ſpines on their 
| s growing cloſe to the ſtalk, in form of a priſm, tying | backſide toward their extremities. The flowers of this 
over each other like tiles on a bouſe. Aloe Africana fo- | CL A ER r 3 es 
triangulati longiſſimo & anguſtiſſimo floribus luteis | any ſo it is very difficult to increaſe. 
feetidis. Hort Amſt. 2: p. 29. commonly called Iris | © fifth ſort ſeldom riſes much above two feet hi 


5 


U varia. | Pi F-j43 | pr mags e for hg their baſe, where the 
firſt ſort of Aloe grows with an upright ſtalk, to | cloſely embrace the ſtalk, ually decreaſe to 

ight of five or ſix feet, the leaves cloſely em-] a point. The edges are ſet w ſpines, and 

brace the ſtalks; they are thick; fucculent, broad at | the under leaves {| open hori | 

- their baſe, ing narrower, und ending in a point, theſe are of a creen-olloar — ite, 

of a dark green colour, and have ſpines on the edges, | ſomewhat reſembling the colour of foft ſope, from 

as alſo a few on their upper ſurface; the leaves ſtand | whence ſome have it the title of Sope The 

erect, and draw together towards the top, where flowers grow in umbels on the tops of theſtalks, which 

form the reſemblance of a mitre, from whence it is | are of a beautiful red colour, and appear in Augyui 

called the Mitre Aloe. The flower-ſtem riſes about may be 

three feet high, on the top of which the flowers come winter, and in the ſum- 

out in a fort of globular ſpike, but afterwards is 4 

formed into a cylindrical ſpike: theſe have long foot- 

ſtalks, which come out horizontally, and the 

hang downward; are tubulous, and cut into fix 

e 

nate er than the others. There are fix ſtami- 

n e e which-nev- as_ ig e the tobe; U 

flower, the other three are ſhorter. Theſe are crowned 

with flat oblong ſummits 0-8: Yet colour. The 

three-cornered germen is fi in the bottom of 

the flower, - ſupporting a ſingle ſtyle, which is ſhorter 

than the ſtamina,” having no ſtigma on the top. The 

tube of the flower is of a fine red colour, and the brim | 3 5 

is of a pale ſo that it makes a pretty appear- | their the ſame way. The flowers are produced | 

ance when the ſpikes of flowers are large. in ſhort ſpikes, which are of a red colour, and 

This fort will live in a warm dry green-houſe in at different times of the year, N 

Win 


ter; and may be placed in the open air in ſummer, „ roo, Gon oe 
more a 


5 J. + 
12 


ſheltered ſituation z but the plants ſhould not foot high; the leaves near the 

much wet, leſt it ſhould rot their ſtems. With d, which are broad at their ball, whete hey 
this management the plants will not grow ſo faſt, as | embrace the ſtalk, and gradually diminiſh to a point; 
828 in a ſtove, but they will be | they are of a ſea- green colour, with ſome white 
ſtronger,” and their ſtems will ſupport their heads | ſpots; their edges, and alſo their | below 
much better. | and above, are beſet with pretty pines; the 
The ſecond fort is very. common in the iſlands of | flowers in looſe ſpikes, the tubulous part being 
America, where the plants are ted upon the | red, the brim of a light green colour. 
pooreſt land, to obtain the Hepatic Aloes, which | The ninth fort is a low plant, ſeldom riſing above | 
are brought to England, and uſed chiefly for-horſes, | eight inches high. The leaves of this are triangular 
being too coarſe for medicine. and turr back at their extremity ; they are fleſh and 
The leayes of this fort are about four inches broad at | entire, their edges being very ſlightly ſawed. Theſe 
their baſe,” where they are near two inches thick, and | are curiouſly veined and ſpotted, ſomewhat like the 


diminiſh 8 having a few inden- | feathers on a partridge's breaſt, from whence it had 
ves are of. a ſea - green co- | the name. The flowers you in very looſe ſpike 
Jour, and when young are ſpotted with white. The | upon ſtalks about one foot high they are of a fine 
_ Hlower-ſtem riſes near three feet high, and the flowers | colour tipped with green. This will live in a good 
' ſand in a ſlender looſe ſpike, with very ſhort foot- en-houſe through the winter. 
ie 
ight y colour, and the | ceived from the Cape of Good Hope, with broader 
out beyond the tube. This never | triangular leaves, which fpread much more than thoſe 
and, and is too tender to live | of the former, and are not fo beautifully ſpotted; the 
genre Frags e flower-ſtalks alſo grow much taller. - "47 
houſe; therefore it ſhould be placed in a moderate | The tenth ſort is alſ a very low plant, never riſing 
degree of warmth in that ſeaſon, I have known plants | to have ſtalks ; the leaves we broad at their baſe, bur 
of this kind, which have had an oiled cloth tied about | are tapering to a point you they are W 


9 


K z 
| AL O 
they are beſet on their edges, and both ſurfaces, with 
| ſoft ſpines, very cloſely, from whence this plant had 
the name of Hedgehog Aloe. The flowers grow in 
- a looſe head, on the top of the ſtalk, which is very 
thick, but ſeldom a foot high: they are of a fine red 
colour below, but of a pale green above. This. ſort 
may be pre ſerved through the winter in a good green- 
houſe, and placed in the open air in ſummer 
The eleventh ſort grows near a foot high, and is fur- 

niſhed with triangular leaves, from the ground up- 
ward; theſe are ot a dark green colour, war placed 
in form of a triangle; the flowers grow thiniy upon 
very ſlender foot-ſtalks, and are of an herbacepus co- 


. Jour, and their upper part turns back ward. This ſort 


requires a moderate warmth in winter, ſo ſhould be 
laced in a cool part of the ſtove. 32513001 
Nie twelfth! fort-grows ſomewhat like the former, 
being beſet with leaves from the bottom, but theſe 
are rounder, and end in ſharp points; the flowers 


grow upon taller ſtalks, which branch out and grow | 
long cloſe ſpikes. There is a variety of this ſort | 


which has been raiſed from ſeeds, which i much 

the leaves thicker, and the flowers grow upon 
er ſtalks, but this is only a ſeminal varie. 

This fort may be preſerved through the winter in a 


green-houſe, but muſt have very little water | 


iven it du the cold weather, 


The thirte ſort ws with its leaves near the 


und, which are about ſix inches in length, and 
aped like a tor 
Tongue Aloe. The, flowers grow in lender looſe 
ſpikes, each hanging downward; of a red colour below, 
and green at the top. This is pretty hardy, ſo may 


be ke 

in ſummer. There is a variety of this fort, 
with leaves much more ſpotted. - XY 
The fourteenth ſort is of humble growth; the leaves 
come out on Every fide Without order near the ground, 


they are thicktriangular at their ends, and cloſely | 


ſudded with white protuberatices; from whence it was 
called Pearl Aloe. - There is à ſmaller ſort of this 
Which hath been long preſerved in the Engliſh gar- 


dens, but the manner of its flowering being the ſame, 
his may be pre- 
ſerved through the winter in a common green-houſe. 


I ſuſpect it to be only a variety. 


- It flowers at different ſeaſons of the year. 


The fifteenth ſort is the true Succotrine Aloe, from 
whence the beſt ſort of Aloe for uſe in medicine is | 
produced. This hath long, narrow, ſucculent leaves, 


which come out without any order, and form large 
heads. The ſtalks grow three or four feet high, and 
have two, three, and ſometimes four of theſe heads, 
branching out from it: the lower leaves ſpread out 


on every ſide, but the upper leaves turn inward to- 


ward the center; the flowers grow in lon ſpikes, 
upon ſtalks about two feet high, each ſtand! 

pretty long foot-ſtalk; they are of a bright red colour 
5 wu | n: theſe generally appear in the winter 
ſeaſon. This ſort may be preſerved through the 
winter in a warm green-houſe, but the plants fo ma- 
naged will not flower ſo frequently, as thoſe which 
have a moderate degree of warmth in winter. 

The fixteenth ſort reſembles the eighth in ſome par- 
ticulars, but the leaves are much broader, and fpread 
wide on every fide; whereas thoſe of the eighth are 
ranged only two ways, and are narrow. This flowers 


but feldom, whereas the fixteenth flowers Cn in | 
n a 


the ſpring, and may be. kept through the winter 
common green-houſe. | x | 
The ſeventeenth ſort never riſes from the ground, but 
the leaves ſpread flat on the ſurface ; cheſs are plain, 
ſucculent, and triangular toward their end. The 
borders of the leaves, and alſo the ridge of the angle 


«A on their under fide, are cloſely beſet with ſoft white 


ſpiries. The flower-ſtalk riſes about a foot high, is 
very ſlender, and hath three or four ſmall herbaceous 
flowers ſtanding at a diſtance from each other. Theſe 
- are tubulous; and cut into fix parts at the brim, which 
turn backward. This fort is tender, ſo ſhould: be 


> placed in winter in 4 moderate degree of heat, and 


2 


e, from whence it had the title of | 


in a common -houſe in winter, and ſet | 


ing on a | 


— 


. 


q 


| 
| 


: 


a 
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ener L. A. u ee 
muſt have little waters, It ſeldom puts out oe ſo 
is generally increaſed by planting the leaves. 
Ihe eighteenth ſort is alſo a ſmall plant growing near 
the ground; the leaves of this fort are almoſt cylin- 
drical toward their haſe, but angular near their ends, 
and are ſet, with ſhort ſoft ſpines at the angles: theſe 
_. deayes are ſhorter and of a darker green colour than 
thoſe of the former ſart, and the ꝓlants produce 2 y 
ſuckers on every ide, I have railed a variet pq, 4 | 
from ſceds, which hath ſhorter, whiter, and ſmggther 
Teaves,.. but: this hath mot yet flowered. This will tive 
in a common greea-houſe in winter. 
The nineteenth ſort hath. very ſhort, thick, ſucculent 
leaves, which are compreſſed on their upper fide like 
. cuſhions from hence it had the name. This grows 
very cloſe to the ground, and puts out ſuckers on 
every. fide: the flowers, grow on lender ſtalks, and 
axe of an herbaceous colour, This may be preſerved 
through the winter in a good green-houſe, butſhoyld 
have very little water during that ſeaſon, eſpecially 
2 it hath no artificial heat. 
Theitwentieth fort hath long nartow-tongue-ſh 
leaves, which are hollowed on their upper ſide, but 


|  kethſhaped below: theſe are cloſely ſtudded on every 


del with {mall White protuberances,, from whence 
the plant hath had the title of Pearl Tongue Albe. 
The flowers of this; kind. grow on pretty tall ſtalks, 
and form looſe fpikes, each hanging downward: chey 
are of a beautiful red colour, tipped with green. This 
fort produces offyets in plenty, and is ſo hardy as to 
bye in a common green: thraugh the winter. It 
at different ſeaſons of the year. 
The twenty-firſt fort hath ſome reſemblance to the 
but the leaves are much broader and thicker; theſe 
ſprrad out every way, and are not ſo concave on their 
upper ſurface, nor are R ſo large as 
thoſe of the former; the flowers are of a paler colour, 
and the ſpikes are ſhorter. I have raiſed plants from 
the ſeeds of this fort, which have varied; from the 
vriginek but.none of them approached near the twen- 
ieth ſort. 0 ON asthe former ſort. . 
The twenty-ſecond fort riſes to the height of eight 
or ten feet, with a ſtrong ſtem; the leaves grow on 
the top, mw Doug _— the ſtalk 1 theſe come 
out i y, and ſpread every way; they are near 
— ons at their baſe, and diminiſh gradually 
to the top, where they end in a ſpine. They are of 
a dark green colour, and 531 with ſhort thick - 
ſpines on every ſide. This ſort hath not as yet flowered 
in England, nor does it put out ſuckers, ſo that it is 
difficult to increaſe, | It muſt have a warm green- 
- houſe in winter, and very little water. | 
The twenty-third ſort hath very long, narrow, trian- 
leaves, ſhaped like thoſe of the Bull-ruſh ; the 
ers are en in cloſe thick ſpikes, upon ſtalks 
near three feet high. They are of an Orange colour, 
having ſix 2 ſtamina, which come out beyond 
the tube of the flower; ſo that when the plants are 
ſtrong, and produce large ſpikes, they make a fine 
„ It flowers in Auguſt and September. 
here is a variety of this with narrower leaves, and 
longer ſpikes of flowers. nt x; 
The ſail in which theſe plants thrive beſt, is one half 
freſh light earth from a common (and if the turf is 
taken with it and rotted, it is much better) ; the reſt 
ſhould be white ſea ſand and ſifted lime rubbiſh; of 
each of theſe two, a fourth part; mix theſe together 
fix or eight-months at leaſt before it is uſed, obſerving 


to turn it over often in the time. | much 
The middle. of July is a very proper ſeaſon to ſhift 
theſe plants; at which time you may take them but 
of the pots, and with your fingers open the roots, ind 
ſhake out as much of the — as poſſible, taking off 
all dead or mouldy roots, but do not wound or break 
the young freſh ones: then fill the pot about tliree 
g full of the above - mentioned earth, putting a 
7 ſtones in the bottom of the pot, to drain off the 
moiſture; and after placing the roots of the plant in 
ſuch a manner as to prevent their interfering too much 
with each other, put in as much of the ſame earth, as 
o 


ED. 
ab | 
* plant, ſo as to let the earth in between the roots; 


and then with your hand ſettle it cloſe to the roots of 
he plant, to keep it ſteady in the pot; then water 


once a week, moſt part o F 5,1 
Which are kept in a green. houſe without artificial heat, 
ſhould not be watered oftener in winter than once a 


Month. N 8 ad 2175 1 $attct gl 

| When. thele bardier forts, of Aloes are placed, abroad 
in ſummer, they ſhould have but little water given 
them and if much rain ſhould fall during the time 

they are r ſhould, be ſcreened from it: for 
when they imbibe much wer in ſummer, they fre- 
quently rot the following winter, eſpecially if they are 
not kept in a moderate warm air. Therefore, thoſe 

who chooſe to treat theſe plants hardily, ſhould be 


* ©*, 


2 e their receiving too much moiſture. 


placed in a ſtove, will . to be watered at leaſt 


— A 


Ir be remoxed in ſummer to an ary glaſ-cafe, where 
may have free air in warm — but be pro- 
tected from rain and cold. With this management 

0 the plays ill thrive and increaſe, and ſuch of them 
as uſually flower, may be expected to produce them 


1 n eee 
The hardier forts thrive much better when they are 


expoſed in ſummer, and ſecured from the cold and 


For hen they are placed in a ſtove, they are kept 
growing all · the winter wherepy they are drawn up 
weak; and although the will flower oftener when 
they haye a moderate ſhare of heat, yet in two or three 


— 


ears, the plants will not appear ſo ſightly as thoſe 
which are Lon hardily coated. > 4 | 
The twenty third fort is hardy enough to live abroad 
A if they are planted in a warm border 
and a dry ſoil; but as they are often deſtroyed in ſe- 
vere winters, it is proper to keep ſome plants: in 
Pots, which may be ſheltered in winter under a frame, 
to preſerve the ſort. This is propagated by ſeeds, 
Which the plants generally produce in plenty: the 
ſeeds muſt be ſown in pots ſoon after they are ripe, 
and in winter ſhould be ſheltered under a common 
| hot-bed frame: in the ſpring the plants will come up, 
when: they ſhould be inured to bear the open air by 
degrees; and when they are large enough to remove, 
ſome of them ſhould be planted in pots, and the other 
in a warm border, where they will require to be ſhel- 
tered the following winter, as they will not have o 
tained ſufficient ſtrength to reſiſt the cold. 5 
Moſt of theſe Aloes are increaſed by offsets, which 
ſhould be taken from the mother plant, at the time 


when they are ſhifted, and muſt be planted in very 1 


ſmall pots, filled with the ſame earth as was directed 

for the old plants; but if, in taking the ſuckers off, 
you obſerye that part which joined to the mother root 
to be moiſt,, you muſt let them lie out of the ground | 
in a ſhady dry place fix or eight days to dry before 
they are planted, otherwiſe they are en to rot. 
After planting... Jet. they remain in a ſhady place (as 
was before directed in ſhifting: the old plants) for a 

, fortnight, when you ſhould remove the tender. kinds 

do a very moderate hot- bed, plunging the pots there- 
in, which will greatly facilitate their taking new root; 
but obſerve to ſhade the glaſſes in the middle of the 


's 


fill the pot almoſt to che rim, and obſerve to ſhake 


few that do not, uy be moſt of them propagated, 
es, laying the 


e tender forts ſhould conſtantly femain inthe ſtove, | 


rain in winter, than if they are treated more tenderly. | 


. gated by parting of the roots when the leaves 
ALS 


either in their gardens, or on dunghills, where 


„and to give them a great ſhare of air. 


will ſoon ſhed their ſeeds, and become troubleſome 


As 


; Toward the middle of Auguſt, begin to harden theſe 
es 


young plants, by taking off the glaſſes in good wea- 


ther, and by railing them at other times with props, 


that the air may freely enter the bed, which is ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary for their growth, and to prepare 


them to be removed into the houſe,” which mult be 


done toward the end of September, and managed as 


before directed for the old plants. 


The African Aloes, for the moſt part, afford plen 
of ſuckers, by which they are increaſed ; but thoſe 


by taking off ſome. of the under leaves m 
to dry for ten days or a fortnight, as was directed for 
the offsets ; then plant them in the ſame ſoil as was 
directed for them, putting that part of the leaf which 


adhered to the old plant, about an inch, or an inch 
and a half (according to the ſize of the leaf) into the 


earth, giving them a little water to ſettle the earth 
about them; then plunge the pots into a moderate 


hot · bed, obſerving to ſcreen them from the violence 


of the fun, and give them gentle refreſhings with 
Water once a week: the beſt ſeaſon for this is in June, 
that they may puſh out heads before winter. 

The ſecond fort produces the Aloes commonly ſold 


in the ops Ie orſes, and is called Aloe Hepatica. 


But it is the fifteenth ſort, the Succotrine, or 
beſt fort, of Aloes, is produced; which is done by 
cutting their leaves tranfverſly, and placing earthen 


veſſels under them to receive the juice which dro 


from theſe cut leaves; which juice, when inſpiſſated, 
becomes the Aloe which is uſed in medicine. But I 
believe in making the coarſer ſort of Aloes, they preſs 
the leaves, whereby a greater quantity of juice is ob- 


NI 773 but this is not near ſo fine as the other. 


AMERICANA MURICATA. See 


GAVE, | 
ALOI DES. See STramIOTES... 
ALOPE CL ROS (Er. 'Axenixap@e], Fox-tail, a kind 
ALFPINTA. | 


1 2 2 a „„ „8 . a 4 
This plant is ſo called after Proſper Alpinus, who 
was a famous botaniſt in his time, and travelled into 
Greece and t, and has written two books in 
quarto of the plants of rhoſe countries. 2 
The Cuanacrxs are, en n 
It bath a trifid empalement, upon which reſts the germen. 
The flower is of one leaf, which is unequally divided at the 
top into four parts, and reſembles a perſonated flower ; 
the upper ſegment which reſembles the helmet, and alſo the 
two fide ſegments, are indented in the middle, and the lower 
one is divided into three parts at the brim, in the center 
is placed the round germen, ſupporting a fingle ſtyle crowned 
with a three cornered ſtigma : this is attended by a ſingle 
ſtamind fixed to the tube of the flower, which is crowned 
with a very narrow ſummit. After the flower is paſt, the 
germen becomes an oval fleſhy fruit, divided into three parts, 
encloſing ſeveral oval ſeeds, which have tails, 
This genus of plants, is by Dr. Linnæus ranged in 
his kick claſs, which is entitled Monandria Monogy- 
nia, the flowers of which have but one ſtamina and 
one ſtyle. | 7211 01 

We know but one Sprcis of this genus, viz. 


ALeinTta. Royen. Prod. 12. This is by father Plumier 


titled, Alpina racemoſa alba Cannacori foliis. Nov. 
Gen. 26. 1, e. White branching Alpina, with leaves like 
io fewering Reed. £4,954 ; | + BE Hai 
his plant 1s a native of the Weſt· Indies, from whence 
it has been brought into ſome of the curious gardens 
of Europe, where it muſt be preſerved in a good 
green-houſe, and the pots plunged into a tub of water, 
otherwiſe it will not thrive in this country. The leaves 
decay every winter, and are puſhed out from the roots 


- 


every ſpring, like the Maranta; ſo may be prope” 
Cay. 
SINE [Gr. Ain}, Chick-weed.... 
Theſe plants are ſo well known to moſt perſons, it 
will be needleſs to mention them in this Place, unleſs 
it be to caution perſons from permitting them to gow 


Rey 


weeds; 


„ 


weeds but as they | 
trouble be deſtroyed, if they do not ſtand to produce 
ſeed, | 
ALTHAA ['abdais, fo called from 
- heal], Marſhmallow. 
The CHARACTERS are, 
The flower bath d double tmpalemehit 
of one leaf, and is 
ments at the brim; 


3 the duter is 
ally divided into nine narrow ſeg- 
inner one is alſo bf one leaf, cut 


into frve broad acute ſegments at the top; theſe are both | - 


permanent. The flower hath frve petals which coaltſce 
at their baſe, but ſpread open above and are ed like 
a heart. There ar? many flamina joined below, and form 
a kind 4 but are looſe above, and inſerted 
In the center is placed the brbicular ger- 

orting a ſhort cylindrical ſtyle, crowned with nu- 

ner gms which are of equal length with the fta- 


afterward becomes an brbicular 


in tht co 
men, 


mina. 
td capſule, divided into ſeverul cells, each contdin- 
my. compreſſed kidney-ſhaped ſeed. 


is genus of plants is ranged by Dr. Linnæus in 
the third ſection of his ſixteenth claſs, which is titled 


ether to form a ſort of column. 


e Species are, 
tatis tomentoſis. Mar, with fingle woolly leaves, 
which are indented in ſharp ſe Althza Dioſco- 
ridis & Plinii. C. B. P. 315. Common Marſbmallotv. 

Alxnæ A (Offiinalis) foliis ſimplicibus angulato- ro- 
e me en bebe. IIe folio ron 0 
aut mints acuminato. Sutherl. Edinb. 

| bris. Hort. Cliff. 349. Marſhmallow with 197 

1 51 Alcea villoſa. Dalechamp. Hi 
oribus dig itätis. Hort. Cliff. 205. 

— the under leaves like a hand, and the 
Cluſ. Hiſt. p. 2. pag. 25. 

The firſt fort is the common Marſhmallow, which 

| fand, and is frequently uſed in medicine. It hath a 
perennial root and an annual ſtalk. The plant grows 
a few lateral branches on the ſide of the 
niſhed with leaves which are hoary and ſoft to the 
the branches ; the rs come out from the wi 

of the leaves, which are ſhaped like thoſe of the Mal- 


Aru foliis ſimplicibus acuminatis acute den- 
s. 
tundioribus tomentoſis. Marſhmallow wit 
3: ALTHAA (Hirſuta) foliis trifidis piloſo-hiſpidis 
4. Ama (Cannabina) foliis inferloribus is ſu- 
haves more divided. Alcea fruticoſo cartnabino fol: 
naturally in moiſt places in divers parts of Eng 
erect, to the height of four or five feet, and puts out 
touch; they are „and placed alternately on 
low, but are ſmaller and of a pale colour. Theſe ap- 


1 June or July, and the ſeeds ripen in Septem- 
It may be propagated faſt enough, either by 
ſeeds or parting their roots. When it is 5 

y ſhould be ſown in the ſpring, but 


if by parting their roots, the beſt time is in autumn, 
when the ſtalks decay: It will thrive in any foil or 
ſituation, but in moiſt places will grow larger than 
in dry land, The plants ſhould not be nearer toge- 
ther __ two feet, for their roots ſpread wide on 
every ſide, 
The ſecond fort is ſomewhat like the firſt, but the 
leaves are not ſo long, nor do they end in a ſharp 
pms but are an „and rounder than thoſe of the 
I have cultivated this in the Chelſea garden 
many years, and find it retains its difference. 
The third fort grows naturally in Spain and Portu- 
al; from both theſe countries I have received the 
_—_ This 5 * ray whoſe 1 trail on 
ground, unleſs they are ſupported kes. The 
leaves and ſtalks are. bete K hairs; the 
flowers come out at the wings of the 8, and are 
ſmaller than thoſe of the common ſort, having pur- 
pliſh bottoms. The leaves are deeply cut into three 
parts, and haye long foot-ſtalks ; the ſtalks are wood- 
dy, but ſeldom laſt more than two years. 
the ſeeds of this ſort are ſown in April, the plants 


will flower in July, and the ſeeds ripen in Septem- 


are annual, they may with little 


anbalw, Cy. to 


Monodelphia Polyandria, the ſtamina being joined 


gar- |. 


- : 


ber: They ſhould be ſown in the places where 
are to remain, for as the roots ſhoot deep into 
und, unleſs the plants are removed very young, 
ſeldom ſurvive tranſplanting, ee 
The fourth ſort has a woody ftem, which riſes to the 
height of four or five feet, and puts out many fide 
branches: - Theſe are hed with leaves of dif- 
ferent ſhapes ; thoſe which are on the lower of 
the ſtalks are like a hand, very ſlightly cut toward 
thei? outſide, but thoſe which are placed on the upper 
part of the branches, are deeply cut into ſeveral parts; 
theſe are hairy, and grow alternately on the branches; 
the flowers come out from the wings of the ſtalks in 
the ſame manner as the other forts, but are not fo 
large as thoſe of the commori Marſhmallow ; they are 
of a red colour, and the empalemetit is much 
larger. is ſort ſeldom flowers the firſt year,-unleſs 
the ſummer proves warm ; but when the plants live 
through the winter, they will flower early the follow- 
ing ſummer, and produce good ſeeds. This grows 
naturally in Hungary and Iſtria, from both whic 

laces I have A» a the _ 1 * * 

t is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown in 
the 8 in the place where the plants are to re- 
main; or if otherwiſe, the plants muſt be tranſplanted 
young, elſe they will not fucceed. They ſhould have 
a ſheltered ſituation and a dry ſoil, otherwiſe will 
not live through the winter in 
plants grow in a ſtony ſoil, or in lime rubbiſh, th 
will be ſtinted in their „but they will have | 
ſap in their branches, ſo will better endure the cold of 
this climate. This fort ſeldom continues longer than 
two years in England, but as the ſeeds ripen here, the 
Nr 3 i 
ALTHAA FRUTEX, See Hinscvs and La- 

VATERA. 
ALYSSOIDES. See Alvssun and LuNAUIA. 
ALYSSON ALPINUM LUTEUM. See Dzaza. 
ALYSSON SEGE TUM. Sec Myaoxum, 
ALYSSON SERPILLI FOLIO. See CrvrxOLA. 
ALYSSON VERONICZ FOLIO. See Dzaza. 
ALYSSON VULGARE.” See DAA. di 
ALYSSUM, ["Axuoroy, of axioow, Gr. to be mad; 
ſo called, becauſe it was believed to have the virtue 
of curing madneſs. ] Madwort. 

The CHARACTERS are, 

The flower hath an oblong four-leaved 
falls away. It _ ——— in form of a croſs, which 
ſpread open above the empalement. It bath fix ſtamina, 

two A. 7 are ſhorter than the other four, crowned 
| with broad ſummits; in the center of the flower is fitu- 
ated the oval germen, fupporting 4 ſingle ſtyle, crowned 
with an obtuſe ſtigma. Aﬀter t er is paſt, the ger- 
men becomes a glo or compreſſed ſeed-veſſel, in which 
are lodged ſeveral compreſſed fo 
This genus is in fifteenth claſs of Lin. 
næus, entitled Tetradynamia Siliculoſa ; the flowers 
of this claſs have ſix ſtamina, four of which are longer 
than the other two, and the ſeed - veſſels are ſhort, in 
ſome globular, and in others they are compreſſed. | 


The Specs are, 
1. Al vssun (Saxatile) caulibus fruteſcentibus panicula- 
tis foliis lanceolatis molliſſimis undulatis integris. 
Prod. Leyd. 331. Madwort with ſhrubby ftalks, flow- 


. 3 which 


eri gr in panicles, and whole, ſoft, -ſoaped waved 
leaves. Ay on Creticum ile foliis undulatis in- 
canis. Tourn. Cor. 198. 


2. Al yssuN (Halimifolium) foliis lanceolato- linearibus 
acutis integerrimis caulibus procumbentibus peren-, 
nantibus. Fort. 2 33 ZN „ wy, ot, 
ar-ſhaped, pointed leaves, trailin rat ſtalks. 
Aoi halimi folio ſempervirens. Tourn. Inſt. 

3. ALysSUM (Spinoſum) ramis floreis ſenilibus ſpinifor- 
mibus nudis. Hort. Cliff. 332. Madwort, whoſe 
older branches bave naked fpines. Thlaſpi fruticoſum 
ſpinoſum. C. B. P. 108. | 

4. ALyssUM (Montanum) ramulis ſuffruticoſis diffuſis fo- 

iis punctato-echinatis. Hort. Upſal. 185. Madwort 


lis 

with Hrubdy diffuſed branches and leaves, having prickly 

punctures. Thlaſpi montanum luteum. J. B. 2. p. 928. 
ö | 5. ALYSSUM 


land.” When theſe” 


ALY 


5. ArysuM (Incanum) caule erecto foliis lanceolatis in- 
| arymboſis. Hort. Cliff. 


canis integerrimis floribus caryn 
332. Madwort with an erett ſtalk, boary ſpear-ſhaped 
leaves which are entire, and flowers collected into round 
heads. Alyſſon fruticoſum incanum. Tourn. Inſt. 
R. HI. 

6. Aryssum (Clypeatum) caule erecto herbaceo ſiliculis 
ſeſſilibus ovalibus compreſſo- planis petalis acumina- 
tis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 651. Madwort with an ere} ber- 


baceous ſtalk, pods growing cloſe to the. ſtalks, which are 


oval and compreſſed, and the flower leaves pointed. Lu- 
naria leucou folio ſiliquà oblonga majori. Tourn. 
Inſt. 218. 

7. ALvssUM (Sinuatum) caule herbaceo foliis lanceola- 
tis dentatis ſiliculis inflatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 651. 
Madwort xwith an herbaceous ftalk, ſpear-ſhaped indented 
leaves, and ſcwollen ſeed-veſſels. Alyſſoides incanum 
foliis ſinuatis. Tourn. Init. 213. ö 

8. ALyssSUM (Creticum) caule herbaceo erecto foliis in- 
canis lanceolatis integerrimis ſiliculis inflatis. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 651. Madwort with an ereft herbaceous 


ſtalk, haary, ſpear-ſhaped, entire leaves, and a ſcwelling ſeed- 
veſſel. Alyſſoides fruticoſum Creticum leucou folio 


incano. Tourn. Cor. 15, | 

9. ALvyssUM (Ygficaria) foliis linearibus dentatis, ſilicu- 
lis inflatis angulatis acutis. Lin. Sp. 910. Madwort 
with linear indented leaves and ſwollen pods, which are 
angular and acute pointed. Veſicaria Orientalis, foliis 
dentatis. Tourn. Cor. 49. | | 

10. ALyYs8UM (Deltoideum) caulibus ſuffruteſcentibus 
0 foliis lanceolato-deltoidibus, ſiliculis hirtis. 
Lin. Sp. 908. Madwort with trailing ſhrubby ftalks, 
deltoide ſpear-ſhaped leaves, and hairy pods. Alyſſon Cre- 
ticum foliis angulatis, flore violaceo. Tourn. Cor. 15. 

11. ALysS5UM (Calycinum) caulibus herbaceus, ſtamini- 
bus omnibus dentatis, calycibus perſiſtentibus. Jacq. 
Vind. 114. Madwort with berbaccous ſtalks, all the 
ſtamina indented, and a permanent flower-cup. Thlaſpi 
Alyſſon dictum campeſtre majus. C. B. P. 107.. 

12. AlLxssun (Campeſtre) caule herbaceo, ſtaminibus 


ſtipatis part ſetarum, calycibus deciduis. Lin. Sp. 


' gog. Mkdwert with an herbaceous ſtalt, and the 
fower-cup deciduous. Alyſſon incanum, ſerpylli folio, 
fructu nudo. Tourn. Init. 217. | 
The firſt fort is a low perennial plant, with a fleſhy 
ſtalk, which ſeldom rites more than one foot high, 
but divides into many leſs branches which grow near 
the ground, ſo that a ſingle plant will ſpread to a con- 
ſiderable diſtance. The branches are garniſhed with 
long ſpear-ſhaped leaves, which are hoary and waved 

on their edges, placed on without any order. The 
flowers are produced in looſe panicles, at the extre- 
mity of every branch, and are of a bright yellow co- 
lour, conſiſting of four petals, placed in form of a 
croſs : theſe being numerous, make a fine appear- 
ance during their continuance. They appear the lat- 
ter end of April, or the beginning of May, and if 
the ſeaſon is moderate, will continue three weeks in 
beauty. The ſeeds ripen in July, burit is only from 
young plants that ſeeds can be expected; for the old 


plants, or thoſe which are raiſed from flips or cut- 


tings, rarely produce ſeeds in England. 

This plant is hardy, and although brought from a 

more ſoutherly climate, yet, if planted in a dry, lean, 

or rubbiſhy ſoil, will endure our ſevereſt winters 
abroad. It is increaſed by ſowing the ſeeds in March 

in a light ſandy ſoil, or by planting cuttings in April 

or May ; which are very apt to take root, if kept 


ſhaded in the heat of the day, and gently refreſhed 


with water. | 
The ſecond fart ſeldom continues above two or three 
years with us, and muſt therefore be often ſown to 
. preſerve it; or if the ſeeds are ſuffered to fall, and 
remain upon the ground, the plants will rife without 
any trouble, Thi 
ground, and never riſes to any height. It produces, 
at the extremity of its branches, very pretty tufts of 
mall white flowers; of which the plant is ſeHom de- 
ſtitute for ſix or ſeven months ſucceſſively, for which 
reaſon it deſerves a place in the gardens of the curi- 
| CER | 


ka 


plant ſpreads itſelf upon the 


w - © 
. 


＋ 


ALY 


- ous. This will grow from ſeeds, and alſo from eut- 


tings, if planted and managed as the former. 
The third fort hath ligncous branches which riſe about 


two feet high; theſe are armed with ſmall ſpines ; the 


leaves are hoary, ſpear- ſhaped, and thinly placed on 
the {talks without — The — — white, 
croſs-ſhaped, and grow in ſmall cluſters at the extre- 
mity of the branches. After the flowers are paſt, the 
germen turns to an oblong ſeed- veſſel, containing ſe- 
veral round feeds. 

This may be propagated in the ſame manner as the 
firſt ſort, either by teeds or {lips z and when the plants 


| wow in rubbiſh, or on old walls, they will laſt much 


onger, and endure the cold of our winters better than 
thoſe which are in a good foil. It grows naturally in 
Spain, Italy, and the ſouth of France. | 

The fourth ſort hath trailing branches, which lie on 
the ground; theſe are garniſhed with oblong hoary - 
leaves, which are rough to the'touch, and are placed 
alternately on every ſide of the branches; the bers 
are produced in ſmall cluſters at the extremity of the 
branches, which are of a dark yellow colour, and are 


ſucceeded by ſeed- veſſels ſhaped like thoſe of the third 


ſort. This grows naturally upon rocks and ruins, in 


. Burgundy, and ſome other parts of France, as alſo 


about. Baſil. It may be propagated in the ſame man- 
ner as the former ſorts, and when it grows in rubbiſh, 
the plants will continue ſome years; but yn rich 


 * ground, they ſeldom live through the winter in 


England. | | 
The fifth ſort grows to the height of two feet, hav- 
ing ligneous ſtalks, which divide into ſeveral branches 
toward the top. Theſe are garniſhed with hoary 
ſpear-ſhaped leaves, which are placed alternately on - 
the branches : at the extremity of every ſhoot, the 
flowers are produced in round bunches, which are 
ſmall, white, and croſs-ſhaped ; theſe are ſucceeded 
by oval ſeed-veſiels, which are full of brown ſeeds. 
It grows naturally in the ſouth of France, Spain, and 
Italy, chiefly on rocky. or 8 ſoils. When this 
is ſown in a rich ſoil, it ſeldom ſurvives the winter 
but in lime rubbiſh, or upon old walls, it, will con- 
tinue ſeveral years. It flowers in June, July, Au- 
guſt, and September, and the ſecds ripen ſoon after; 
which if permitted to ſcatter, the plants will come 
up, and require little care; 

The ſixth ſort is a biennial plant with an herbaceous | 
ſtalk, which is garniſhed with oblong hoary leaves, 
placed alternately ; the flowers come out. from the 
wings of the ſtalks ſingle, and are ſucceeded by oval 
compreſſed ſeed- veſſels, ſnaped like thoſe of the Lu- 
naria, which contain many flat ſeeds, It grows natu- 


rally in Spain and Portugal, from whence I have re- 


ceived the ſeeds, It is propagated by ſeeds, which 


muſt be ſown upon dry ground, or lime rubbiſh; 


for in rich land the plants will grow too vigorous in 
ſummer, ſo that in autumn they generally rot off and 


decay. 


The ſeventh ſort is a low ſpreading plant, which di- 
vides into ſmall branches; theſe ſpread near the ground, 
and are garniſhed with oblong hoary leaves which 
continue through the year: the flowers are produced 
in ſmall cluſters at the extremity of the branches 
they are of a bright yellow colour, conſiſting of four 
petals placed in form of a croſs. After the flower is 
paſt, the germen becomes an oval ſwelling ſeed-veſ- 
ſel, which is filled with roundiſh ſeeds. This grows 
naturally in the iſlands of the Archipelago, but is 
hardy enough to live in the open air in England, in 
a dry foil and a warm ſituation. It is propagated by 
ſceds, and ſeldom laſts longer than two or three years. 

The eighth ſort grows more erect, having an herba- 
ceous ſtalk, which ſends out a few lateral branches 
toward the top, garniſhed with oblong hoary leaves. 
The flowers grow in ſmall cluſters at the ' extremity 


of the branches, which are ſucceeded by oval ſwelling 


ſeed-veſlels like the former. „I his ſeldom continues 
longer than two years: in England; it muſt have a 


warm dry ſituation, otherwiſe it will not live in the 
open air, and is Propagared by ſeeds, which ſhould 


be 


£ * of. 
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be ſown in Auguſt, ſoon after they are ripe; and if 
a few of them are in October, ſheltered 
under a frame in winter, they will flower the follow- 
ing June, ſo ſeeds may be obtained the ſame 
year; for thoſe plants which ariſe early in the year, 
w luxuriantly in ſummer, ſo do not often live 
ugh the winter, or ripen ſeeds. . 
The ninth and tenth ſorts have trailing ſtalks, which 
read on the ſurface of the ground ; the N pro- 
uce their flowers toward the extremity of the ſtalks 
in looſe ſpikes, which are formed like thoſe of the 
other ſorts, having four in each in form of a 
croſs ; thoſe of the ninth ſort are ſucceeded by ſwollen 
ſeed-veſſels; but the tenth, which flowers early in the 
ſpring; are rarely ſucceeded by ſeed-veſſels in this 
country. This is an abiding plant, which be 
| ted from its trailing branches, which, if 


Manes fn April, will take root and become . 
plants by the following autumn, when two or three 

ants may be placed in a common frame for ſhelter 
in winter, to preſerve the ſpecies; for in hard win- 
ters, thoſe which are d are ſometimes deſtroyed. 
The eleventh and twelfth are both annual plants, ſo 
are propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be fown in a 
bordet of light earth in April, in ſuch places where 
the plants are to remain; if theſe are thinned and 
kept clean from weeds, they will flower in July, and 


perfect their ſeeds in autumn. | 
AMARANTHOIDES. . Sce GomPrrEna. 
AMARANTHUS['Auapaie:; of « privative, and 


called, becauſe the flower 
, does not ſoon wither ; 


(vw, Gr. to wither ; 
of this plant being cro 
but being dried, keeps t 
great while,] Flower-gentle. 
The CHARACTERS are, 

It hath male and female flowers in the ſame plant. The 
bath no petals, but the t conſiſts of three 
or fue pointed ſpear-ſhaped leaves which are coloured and 
z this is common to both ſexes. The male flow- 
ers have in ſome ſpecies three, and in others fue flender 
famina, which are of the ſame length with the empalc- 
ment, crowned with oblong ſummits. The female flowers 
have an oval germen, ſupporting three ſhort awl-ſhaped 
ſtyles, which are crowned with ſimple ſtigma. . The em- 
palement afterward becomes an oval coloured ſeed-veſſel 
having one cell, in which is lodged a ſingle globular ſeed. 
This genus of plants is by Dr. Linnæus ranged in the 
fifth diviſion of his twenty-firſt claſs, entitled Monce- 
cia Pentandria, from their having male and female 
flowers on the ſame plant, and the male flowers hav- 
ing five ſtamina. ö 
he Spxchxs are, | 

t. AMARANTHUS, (Tricolor) glomerulis triandris axilla- 
ribus ſubrotundis amplexicaulibus foliis lanceolato- 
ovatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1403.  Flower-gentle with 
roundiſb beads, placed at the wings of the ſtalks embracing 
them, whoſe flowers have three ſtamina, and the leaves 
are oval and fpear-ſhaped. Amaranthus tricolor. Lob. 
Icon. 252. i. e. Three coloured Amaranthus. 

2. AMARANTHUS (Melancholicus) glomerulis triandris ax- 
illaribus ſubrotundis ſeſſilibus foliis lanceolatis acu- 
minatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1403. Flower: gentle with 
three flamina, roundiſb heads 

and acute-pointed ſpear-ſhaped leaves. Amaranthus co- 
lore obſcuriori five mas. Tourn. Inſt. 236. Ama- 
ranthus bicolor. | | 


3. AmaranTavs (Triſtis) glomerulis triandris rotunda- | 


tis ſubſpicatis, foliis ovato-cordatis emarginatis petiolo | 
brevioribus. Lin. Sp. 1404. Flower-gentle with three 
Stamina, roundiſh beads growing from the wings of the 
ftalks in ſpikes, and oval heart d leaves 10th ſhort 
foot-ſtalks. | a 
4: AMARANTHUS (Caudatus) racemis pentandris decom- 
poſitis cylindricis pendulus longiſſimis. Hort. Cliff. 
443. Flower gentle with froe ſtamina, and very long, hang- | 
ing, cylindrical ſpikes. Amaranthus maximus paniculi 
— pendula ſemine rubello.  Raii Hiſt. | 
5. AMARANTHUS (Maximus) racemis ſubcylindricis pen- 
dulis, caule erecto arboreo. Flower. gentle with 


beauty of its colour a. 


growing cloſe to the ftalk, | 


hang- | 
ing almoſt cylindrical ſpikes, and an -ereft tree-like Pall. | 


1 
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Amaranthus maximus. C. B. P. 120. Common) 
called Tree-like Amaranthus. * 

6. AMARANTHU3 (Lividus) glomerulis triandris ſubſpi- 
catis rotundatis, folus rotundo-ovatis retuſis. Lin. Sp. 
1404. Flower-gentle with roundiſh ſpikes of flower shav- 
ing three lamina, and roundiſb, cval, blunt leaves. Bli- 
* rectum magnum rubrum. J. B. 2. 

7. nn (Flavus) racemis pentandris compoſi- 
tis, ſummo infimiſque nutantibus, foliis ovatis mu- 


cronatis. Lin. Sp. 1406. Flower-gentle cin a com- 
pound of p xi  baving five ſtamina, and oval 
pointed leaves. 


8. AMARANTHUS (Blitum) glomeratis lateralibus trifidis 
folis ovatis retuſis, caule diffuſo. Lin. Sp. Plant. 990. 
Flower. gentle with roundifh heads at the joints of the 
falls, oval blunt leaves, and diffuſed ftalks. Blitum al- 
bum minus. C. B. P. 118. The ſmaller obite Blite. 

9. AMARANTHUS (Grecizans). glomerulis triandris axil- 
laribus foliis lanceolatis . Lin. Sp. Plant. 1405. 
Flower-gentle with flowers having three ſtamina, which 
grow in cluſters from the wings of the fals, and blunt 
ear. ſbaped leaves. Amaranthus flonibus lateralibus 
congeſtis foliis lanceolatis obtuſis. Flor, Virg. 116. 
Commonly called Pellitory- leaved Blite. 

10. AMARANTHUS { Hybridus) racemis pentandris decom- 
poſitis congeſtis nudis, ſpiculis conjugatis. Flor. Virg. 

148. Flower-gentle with five ſtamina, dec 4 
ſpikes having double ſpiculæ. Amaranthus fylveſtris 
maximus Nove 1 ſpicis viridibus. Raii Hift. 
201. Or Wild New England Blite with green ſpikes. 

Ii. AMARANTHUS ( Hypocondriacus) racemis pentandris 

-compoſitis confertis erectis, fohis ovatis mucronatis. 


, 


ps Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 235. Commonty called 


erectis axillis ſp1 
with five ſtamina, upright cylindrical ſpikes, and ſpines 
at the j | | 
ſus ſpica 

13. AMARANTHU 
poſitis erectis, patentiſſimis, foliis ovato- 
oblongis. Lin. Sp. 1407. Flower: gentle with com- 
pound ſpikes, whoſe lateral ſpikes ſpread out, the upper 
are ere, and obiong oval leaves. Amaranthus racemis 
cylindricis — * terminalibuſque cruciatim poſi- 
tis. Fig. Plant. 22. 


14. AMARANTHUS (Retreflexus) racemis pentandris late- 
ralibus terminalibuſque caule o villoſo ramis 
retrocurvatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 991. Flower-gentle 
with five ſtamina, ſpikes proceeding from the wings of the 

ſtalks, and alſo at their extremities, and flexible, hairy, re- 
curved branches. . | 

15. AMARANTHUS (Oleraceous) glomeribus triandris pen- 
tandriſque, foliis ovatis obtuſiſſimis emarginatis ru- 

ſis. Lin, Sp. 1403. Flower-gentle whoſe globes have 
| ct with three and five ſtamina, and rough, obtuſe, in- 
dented leaves. Blitum album majus. C. B. P. 118. 

16. AMARANTHUS (Firidis) glomerulis triandris, flori- 
bus maſculis trifidis, folus ovatis emarginatis, caule 
erecto. Lin. Sp. 1405. Flower. gentle with globular 
heads whoſe flowers have three ſtamina; the male are tri- 

Ad, oval, indented leaves, and an upright ftalk. 

17. AMARANTHUS (Cruentus) racemis pentandris decom- 

. poſitis remotis patulo nutantibus, foliis lanceolato- 
ovatis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 1406. Flower gentle with de- 

compounded ſpikes of flowers with frue ſtamina, the outer 

ſpreading aſundor, and oval ſpedr-ſhaped leaves. Ama- 

ranthus finenſis foliis variis, panicula ſpecioſa patula. 

Cent. tab. 6. | | 

The firſt ſort has been long cultivated in gardens for 
the beauty of its variegated leaves, which are of three 
colours, viz. green, yellow, and red, theſe are very 


elegantly mixed: and when the plants are in full vi- 
r, the leaves are large, and cloſely ſet from the 
dottom to the of the ſtalks, and the branches 


form a ſort of pyramid; ſo that there is not a more 
ä 3 FS | deau- , 


| +eautiful plant than this, when it is in full luſtre. 
From the leaves of this plant being partly coloured 
like the feathers of parrots, ſome botaniſts have ſe- 


parated this ſpecies from the others, and conſtituted | 


a genus of it by the title of Plkttacus 
The ſecond fort hath been introduced into the Eng- 
liſh gardens much later than the former. This grows 
to the ſame height, and in the manner of its growth 
greatly reſembles it; but the leaves have only two 
colours, which. are an obſcure purple, and a bright 


crimſon ; theſe are ſo blended as to ſet off each other, 


and when the plants are vigorous, they make a fine 
arance. ö 
The third ſort hath no great beauty; it grows about 
three feet high with an upright ſtalk, which ſends out 
ſome lateral es toward the top; theſe are gar- 
niſhed with oval heart-ſhaped leaves. The flowers 
are produced at the wings of the ſtalks in roundiſh 
- ſpikes, as alſo at the extremity of the branches, but 
have very little beauty, ſo do not deſerve a place in 
the flower-garden. The Young plants of this ſort are 
gathered to boil inſtead of Spinach by the inhabitants 
of India, where it grows naturally, and from thence 
I received the ſeeds of it as an eſculent plant. 
The fourth ſort %a in America. This 
' hath an upright ſtem, three feet high; the leaves and 
ſtalks are of a pale green colour; the ſpikes of flow- 
ers are produced from the wings of the ſtalks, and 
alſo in cluſters at the extremity of the branches : 
they arewery long and hang downward, being of a 
bright purple colour. I have meaſured ſome of theſe 


' ſpikes, which were two feet and a half long, ſo that 


many of them have reached the ground. 

The fifth ſort hath a ſtrong ſtem, which riſes to the 
height of ſeven or eight feet, ſending forth many ho- 
. Tizontal branches iy oa the whe garniſhed * ob- 
long, rough, green leaves. At the extremity of every 
— the dient {pikes of a purple colour are 
produced, which hang downward; but theſe are ſel- 
dom half the 
are much thicker. This is the ſort of Amaranth, 
which is directed by the college to be uſed in me- 


dicine. | 


The fixth ſort grows near three feet high, putting 


- out ſeveral ſide branches, which are garniſhed wich 
oval blunt leaves; at the ends of the branches the 
- ſpikes are produced in cluſters and grow erect, theſe 
are of a deep purple colour. . 

The ſeventh ſort grows near four feet high; the 


ſtalks are inclined to red; * leaves 25 2 oval 
re, green ur, marked wi r- 
foot- talks. The es 


ſpear-ſhaped 
ple ſpots, and have very l 
come out at the extremity of the branches in cluſters, 
as alſo from the wings of the ſtalks; theſe are of a 
pale-green colour, and grow erect. I have received 
the ſeeds of this ſort from Portugal, by the title of 
Bredos, recommending it to be cultivated as a culi- 
nary herb. width 1 USL 
The eighth ſort grows naturally in moſt of the warm 
of Europe, and alſo in America; for wherever 
it is itted to ſcatter its ſeeds, the plants will come 
up the following ſummer, and become troubleſome 
Weeds, as will allo the ninth ſort ; ſo theſe are ſeldom 
_ cultivated, as they are only preſerved in botanic gar- 
dens for the ſake of variety. The ſtalks of both theſe 
ſorts ſpread on the ground. 
The tenth fort grows upward of three feet high, and 
ſends out many ſide branches, which are hairy, and 
garniſhed with oblong rough leaves. The ſpikes are 
ced from the wings of the ſtalks, as allo at the 
extremity of the branches, growing horizontally, and 
are of a green colour. There is little beauty in this 


. plant, therefore is ſeldom admitted to gardens, unleſs f 


r the ſake of variety. | 82 4 
The eleventh ſort has been long in England, and was 


formerly propagated in flower-gardens, but is now 


become a, common weed, frequently growing upon 


dunghills: for as the plants abound with ſeeds, ſo | 


where they are permitted to. ſcatter, there will be 


Plenty of the plants come up the following ſummer: | 


- face, they will 


one upright 


of thoſe of the former fort, and 


with large balls of earth 


* 5 | 
And theſs ſeeds will remain in the ground ſeveral 
years, and as often as they are turned up to, the ſur- 


uce plants; ſo that when plants 


are ſuffered to ſtand till their feeds fall, there will 


de every ſummer freſh crops of the plants for ſeveral 


rs. | 

he twelfth fort grows about two feet high, puttin 
out many {ide branches, ſo as to form a fre dee rot 
the leaves are oblong, and the ſpikes came out at 
every joint, where the ſtalks are armed with ſharp 

rickles, and at the extremity of the branches, the 
your are longer than thoſe of the ſide : theſe are 

nder, and are inclining to a brown colour, fo make 
no great figure, therefore is rarely allowed to have 
a place, except in botanic 3 | 
The ſeeds. of the thirteenth ſort were ſent me from 
the Bahama Iſlands, as an eſculent plant, bearing fine 
flowers. This grows three feet high, with 


le 
ſtalks and leaves ; the ſpikes are ſhort and 435 


theſe are frequently produced from the vings of 


the ſtalks, but at the extremity of the ſtalk ariſes a 


large cluſter of ſpikes which are placed croſſwiſe, with 
in the middle, Theſe are of a 
bright purple colour at firſt, but afterward fade to a 

darker colour, as the ſeeds ripen. 


The foyrteenth ſort is a native of North America, 


from whence the ſeeds were ſent to Europe, but is 
now become a common weed in many gardens near 


London, fo is ſeldom allowed a place, except in bo- 


tanic gardens. . | 

The nth fort has no beauty, therefore not wor- 
thy of a place in gardens : this and the ſixteenth fort 
are eſteemed in ſome parts of India as eſculent herbs ; 
the inhabitants of thoſe warm countries, gather the 
herbs while young, and dreſs them inſtead of Spi- 


nach, but being much inferior to it, they are ſeldom 


uſed in thoſe countries where Spinach will thrive. 
Theſe plants from. two to — feet high, and 
when they have room, will ſend out many ſide 
branches; but if their ſeeds are itted to ſcatter, 
there will be a plentiful ſupply of plants the follow- 
ing ſummer. n 

The feeds of the ſeventeenth ſort were brought from 


China, and the two firſt years they were ſown in Big: 
0 


land, produced beautiful heads of flowers, whi 
made à gay appearance; but afterward the ſeeds de- 
rated, and the plants which were produced from 
em had little beauty; which is the caſe with ſome 
others of this genus, ſo ſhould not be eſteemed as 
diſtinct ſpecies, | 
The forts which are worthy of a place in the plea- 
ſure-garden, are patticularly the firſt and ſecond : 
theſe are tender, and require ſome art and care to 
bring them to perfection in England, therefore 
uy management will be hereafter more particularly 
inſerted. 
Next to theſe are the fourth, fifth, and thirteenth 
ſorts, The ſeedgof theſe ſhould be ſown upon a mo- 
N hot bed toward the end of March, and _ 
plants come up, they ſhould have a e ſhare 
of Son to 45 mild weather, 8 
their drawing up weak. When they are large enough 
to tranſplant, there ſhould be another moderate hot- 
bed provided, to which they ſhould be removed, 
placing them at fix inches diſtance every way, obſerv- 
ing to water them, as alſo to ſhade them from the 
ſun until they have taken new root; after which the 
air ſhould be freely admitted to them, at all times 


when the weather is favourable ; their waterings ſhould 
be frequent, but not given in great quantities. As 


the plants advance, and the warmth ot the ſeaſon in- 
creaſes, they ſhould have a greater ſhare of air, that 
by degrees they may be hardened to bear the open 
air. The beginning of June they may be taken up 
to their roots, and planted 
ſome into pots, and others into the borders of the 
leaſure- garden, obſerving to ſhade them until they 
ave taken good root; after which they muſt be fre- 
quently watered in dry weather, eſpecially thoſe in 


the pots, which will require watering every evening 
8 9 N 
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is warm dry weather. The fifth fort will not thrive 


in pots, ſo ſhould be planted in a rich light ſoil, 
where, if it is allowed room, and plentifully watered 
in dry weather, the plants will grow to a very large 
ſize, and make a fine appearance. 

The twelfth ſort is alſo tender, ſo whoever is inclina- 
able to cultivate that plant, ſhould treat it in the 
ſame manner as is directed for the former. 

The other ſorts are hardy enough to grow in the open 
air, ſo may be ſown on -a bed of light earth in the 
ſpring, and when the plants are fit to remove, they 
may Ve tranſplanted into any part of the garden, 
where they will thrive, and produce plenty of ſeeds, 
which, if permitted to ſcatter, will ſtock. the garden 
with plants. | 

The two firſt ſorts muſt be ſown: on a hot-bed 
in Febfuary, or the beginning of March at fartheſt , 
and in abour a fortnight's time, if the bed is in good 
temper, the plants will riſe; ſoon after which you 
mult prepare another hot-bed, covered with good, 


rich, light earth, about four inches thick; then raiſe 


up the young plants with your finger, ſo as not to 
break off the tender roots, and prick them into your 
new hot-bed about four inches diſtance every way, 

iving them a gentle watering to ſettle the earth to 
their roots; but in doing this, be very cautious not 


to bear the young plants down to the ground by haſty | 


watering, which rarely riſe again, or at leaſt ſo as to 


recover their former ſtrength in a long time, but very 


often rot in the ſtems, and die quite away. 

In the middle of the day keep them ſcreened with 
mats from the heat of the ſun, and give them air by 
raiſing up the glaſſes ; and if the olaſſes are wet, it 
will be proper to turn them every day, in good wea- 
ther, that they may dry; for the moiſture which is 


occaſioned by the fermentation of the dung, and the 


perſpiration of the ws, is of a noxious quality, and 
very unkindly to plants; fo that if the weather hap- 
ns to prove bad, that you cannot turn your glaſſes, 


it will be of great ſervice to the plants to wipe off all 


moiſture two or three times a day with a woollen cloth 
to prevent its dropping upon the plants. When the 
plants are firmly rooted, and begin to grow, you muſt 
obſerve to give them air every day, more or leſs, as 


the weather is cold or hot, to prevent their drawing 


up too faſt, which greatly ens their ſtems. 
In about three weeks or a month's time, theſe plants 
will have grown ſo as to meet, and will ſtand in need 
of another hot-bed, which ſhould be of a moderate 
temper, and covered with the ſame rich earth about 
fix inches thick, in which they ſhould be removed, 
obſerving to take them up with as much earth about 
their roots as poſſible, and plant them fix or ſeven 
inches diſtance every way, giving them ſome water to 
ſettle the earth about their roots; but be very careful 
not to water them heavily, ſo as to bear down the 
lants, as was before directed; and keep them 
ſhaded in the heat of the day, until they have taken 
freſh roots; and be ſure to refreſh them often gently 
with water, and give them air in proportion to the 
heat of the weather, covering the glaſſes with mats 


every pight, leſt the cold chill your beds, and ſtop | 


the growth of the plants, | 

The middle of May you muſt provide another hot- 
bed, which ſhould be cqvered with a deep frame, 
that the plants may have room to grow. Upon this 
hot-bed you mult ſet as many three-penny pots as can 
ſtand within the compaſs of the frame; theſe pots 
muſt be filled with 22 rich earth, and the cavities 
between each pot filled up with any common earth, 
to prevent the heat of the bed from evaporating, and 
filling the frame with noxious ſteams: when the bed 
is in good order to receive the plants, they ſhould be 
carefully taken up with a trowel, or ſome ſuch in- 
ſtrument, obſerving to — 50 as much earth to 
their roots as poſſible ; then place each ſingle plant 
in the middle of 'one of the pors, filling the pot up 
with the earth before deſcribed, and ſettle it cloſe to 
the root of the plant with your hands ; water 'them 


_ gently, as before, and ſhade them in the heat of the 


day from the violence of the ſun, by covering the 
laſſes with mats. | "A 
n about three weeks more theſe plants will have 
to a conſiderable ſize and ſtrength, ſo that you 
muſt now raiſe the glaſſes very much in the day-time ; 
and when the air is foft, and the fun is clouded, draw 
off the glaſſes, and expoſe them to the open air; and 
repeat this as often as the weather will permit, which 
will harden them by degrees to be removed abroad 
into the places where they are to remain the whole 
ſeaſon ; but it is not adviſeable to ſet theſe plants in 
the open air till after the firſt week in, July, obſery- 
ing to do it when the air is perfectly ſoft, and, if 
* in a gentle ſhower of rain. 
et them at firſt be ſet in ſhelter for two or three 
days, where they may be ſcreened from the violence 
of the ſun, and ſtrong winds, to which they muſt be 
inured by degrees. Theſe plants, when grown to a 
good ſtature, perſpire very freely, and miuſt be every 
ay refreſned with water, if the weather proves hot 
and dry; otherwiſe they will ſtint, and never pro- 
duce > large leaves, as thoſe which are ſkiltully 
treated. | ' | 
This is the proper management, in order to have 
fine Amaranths, which, if rightly followed, and the 
kinds are good, in a favourable ſeaſon, will produce 
large fine leaves, and are the greateſt ornament to a 
good —— for upwards of two months in the latter 
= of ſummer. | | 
here perſons are curious in having theſe annual 
plants in great perfection, there ſhould be a glaſs- 
caſe erected with upright and ſloping glaſſes on every 
Tide, with a pit in the bottom for tan, in which the 
ſhould be plunged if this is raiſed eight or nine 
to the ridge, and the upright glaſſes are five 
feet, there will” be room and height enough to raiſe 
theſe and other annual plants to great perfection, and 
in ſuch a building, many of thoſe tender annual 
plants, which rarely perfect ſeeds in this climate with- 
out ſuch contrivance, may be every year brought ſo 
forward as'to ripen their ſeeds. | 
AMARANTHUS CRISTATUS. See CzLosa. 
AMARYELLIS, Lily Daffodil, | 
The CnaracTrrs are, 
It hath an oblong compreſſed ſpatha, (or ſheath) which 
incloſes the flower-buds, and open fide ways, becomes dry, 
and is permanent; the flower hath fix ſpear-ſhaped pe- 
tals. In the center is ſituated the roundiſh furrowed ger- 
men, ſupporting a flender ſtyle, crowned with a three-cor- 
nered ſtigma ; this is attended by fix awl-ſhaped ſtamina, 
which are crowned with incumbent ſummits. After the 
flower is paſt, the germen becomes an oval capſule, opening 
in — parts, having three tells, which contain round 
ſeen 5 , r ” 
This genus is ranged by Dr. Linnzus in the firſt ſec- 
tion of his ſixth claſs of plants, entitled Hexandria 
Monogynia, from the flower having fix ſtamina and 
one ſtyle. © | 


The Sprcixs are, N £5 | 

1. AMARYLLIS (Lutea) ſpathi uniflora, corolla quali, 
ſtaminibus declinatis. Lin. Sp. 420. Lily Daffodil 
with a ſingle flower in each ſpatha, which is equal, and 
the ſtamina declined. - Lilio Narciſſus luteus autumna- 
lis major. Tourn. Inſt. 386. Commonly called autum- 
nal Nareiſſus. | 

2. AMARYLLIS (Atamaſeo) ſpatha upiflora, corolli xqua- 
li, piſtillo declinato. Hort. Cliff. 139. Lily Daffo- 
dil with a ſingle flower in each ſheath, which has equal 
petals, and the pointal declining. Lilio Narciſſus Indi- 
cus pumilus monanthos albus. Mor. Hiſt. 2. 266. 
Commonly called Atamuſco Lily. | * 

3. AMARYLL1s (Formoſiſſima) ſpathà uniflora, corolla in- 
æquali, petalis tribus genitalibuſque declinatis. Hort. 
Cliff. 135. Lily Daffodill with one flower in each co- 

ver, which has unequal petals, and the ſtamina and ſtyle 
are declined. Lilio Narciſſus Jacobæus flore fangui- 
neo nutante. Hort. Elch. x95. Commonly called Ja- 
c .’ FFF. | 2 

4. AMARYLLIs (Sarniemſis) ſpathi multiflora, corollis re- 

volutis genitalibus. Hort. Upſal. 75. ' Lily Daffodil 
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7 with gan, 4 ana in one cover; the petali equal, ſpread 
open, 


turned backward, with broken ſtamina, com- 


mond called Guernſey Lily. | 
5. AMARYLLIS (Regina) ſpatha multiflorä, corollis cam- 
| anulatis æqualibus, genitalibus declinatis. Hort. 
Clif, 195: Lily Daffodil with many flow 
Ihe petals equal and belliſbaped, and the ſtamina declined. 
Lilio Narciſſus polyanthos flore incarnato, fundo ex 
luteo albeſcente. Sloan. Cat. Jam. 115. commonly called 


Belladonna Lily. | 
6. AMARYLL1s (Belladonna) ſpatha multiflorà corollis cam- 


ulatis marginibus reflexis genitalibus declinatis. | 


Lily Daffodil with flowers in one cover, the petals 

and bell-ſhaped, their borders . and 
clining ſtamina. Lilium Americanum puniceo flore, 
Belladonna dictum. Par. Bat. 194. commonly called 


Mexican Lily. | | | 
7. AMARYLLIS (Longifolia) ſpatha multiflora, corollis | 
campanulatis æqualibus, ſcapo compreſſo longitudini 


umbellæ. Flor. Leyd. 36. Lily Daffodil with many 
| flowers in one cover, the petals equal, and the cover com- 


4 1 the length 7 the umbel. Lilium Africanum hu- 
lle longiſſimis tolus polyanthos ſaturato colore pur- 


puraſcens. Par. Bat. 195. 

8. AMARYLLIS ( Zeylanica) ſpatha multiflora corollis cam- 
panulatis zqualibus, genitalibus declinatis ſcapo te- 
reti ancipiti. Flor. Leyd. 36. | Lily Daffodil with » many 
flowers in one cover, the petals equal, and the cover 
opening two ways. Lilio Narciſſus Zeylanicus latifolius 

ore niveo externè linea purpurea ſtriato. Hort. 

Amſt. 1. 73. commonly called the Ceylon Lily. 

9. AMARYLLIS (Ciliaris) ſpatha multiflora, foliis ciliatis. 
Flor. Leyd. 37. Lily Daffodil with ers in one 

cover, and the edges of the leaves hairy. Lilio Narciſſus 
ſphæricus Æthiopicus foliis guttatis & cilii inſtar pi- 

.  Jolis. 155 Alm. 220. commonly called the African 

Scarlet Lib. 

10. AMARYLLIS (Vernalis) ſpatha uniflori, corolla æquali, 
ſtaminibus erectis. Lily Daffodil with one flower in a 

cover, with equal petals, and ere ſtamina. Lilio Nar- 
ciſſus luteus; vernus. Tourn. Inſt. 386. commonly called 
Spring yellow Lily Narciſſus. | | | 

11. AMARYLLIS (Orientalis) ſpatha multiflora corollis 

inæqualibus foliis linguiformibus. Buttn. Lily Daffodil 
with many flowers in a cover, whoſe petals are unequal, 
and leaves ſhaped like a tongue. Lilio Narciſſus Indicus 
maximus ſphæricus flonibus plurimis rubris liliaceis. 
Mor. Hiſt. 2. 268. Brunſwig:a of Dr. Heiſter. 

12. AMARYLLIS (Capenſis) ipatha triflora corollis campa- 
nulatis æqualibus gentialibus declinatis. Lily Daffodil 

with three flowers in each cover, whoſe petals are equal 
and bell-ſhaped, with declining ſtamina. | 
The ſort is very hardy, and increaſes very faſt by 
offsets. The ſeaſon for tranſplanting theſe roots is 

any time from May to the end of July, when their 
leaves are decayed, after which it will be too late to 
remove them ; for they will begin to puſh out new 
fibres by the middle of Auguſt, or ſooner if the ſeaſon 
be moiſt, and many times they flower the beginning 
of September; ſo that if they are tranſplanted, it will 
ſpoil their flowering. This plant will grow in any ſoil 
or ſituation; but it will thrive beſt in a treſh, light, dry 
ſoil, and in an open ſituation ; i. e. not under the 
dripping of trees, nor too near walls. It is com- 
wake called by the gardeners, the Yellow Autumnal 
Narciſſus, &c. and is uſually fold by them with Col- 


chicums, for autumnal ornaments to gardens ; for | 


which purpoſe this is a pretty plant, as it will fre- 
4 89 flowering from the beginning of Sep- 
tember to the middle of November, provided the 
froſt is not ſo ſevere as to deſtroy the flowers; for al- 
though there is but one flower in each cover, yet 
there is a ſucceſſion of flowers from the ſame root, 
_ eſpecially when they are ſuffered to remain three or 
four years unremoved. The flowers ſeldom riſe above 
| three or four inches high, they are ſhaped ſomewhat 
| like the flowers of the 
leaves come up at the ſame time, like the Saffron, and 
after the flowers are paſt, the leaves increaſe all the 


_..., Winter, The roots are bulbous, and ſhaped like thoſe | 


ers in one cover, 


—— 


ge yellow Crocus; the green |. 


and woods, where it makes a beautifu 


_ ſituation, and on a dry ſoil; it may be pro 
offsets from the roots, 


| foot-ſtalks, 


* 


the Nareiſſus, ſo are 


of 
borders as are planted wi 
tumnal Crocus, Colchicums, and ſuch low autumnal 


roper arnaments, for fucki 
yclamens, Saffron, Au- 


flowers. ; 3 
The tenth ſort is more rare in England than any of 
the other, at preſent. It was e in ſeveral curi- 
ous gardens, but as it flowers at a ſeaſon when there 
are lo many finer ſorts in beauty, it was neglected 
and caſt out of the gardens, whereby it is almoſt loſt 
in England: it grows naturally in Spain and Portu- 
„Where it flowers early in January, This is as 
dy as the firſt ſort, and may be planted in the open 
borders, and treated in the ſame manner, excepting 
that this will not loſe its leaves ſo ſoon, ſo Mould: not 
be taken out of the ground to tranſplant, till the end 


of July, or beginning of Auguſt. It flowers in April 


or the beginning of May, but is not of long duration. 
The ſecond ſort is a native of Virginia and Carolina, 
in which countries.it grows very plentifully in the fields 
d appearance 
when it is in flower. The flowers of this ſort are pro- 
duced ſingle, and at their firſt appearance have a fine 
Carnation colour on their outſide ; but fades away to 
a pale, or almoſt white, before the flowers decay. 
This plant is ſo hardy, as to thrive in the open air in 
England, provided the roots are planted in'a warm 
ted 
The flowers of this ſort bc 
almoſt as large as thoſe of the ſmall Orange Lily, but 
do not grow above ſix or eight inches high; they ap- 
ar the-latter end of May, or beginning of June, and 
ometimes it flowers in Auguſt in this country. 
The third fort, which is commonly called Jacobza 
Lily, is now become pretty common in the curious 
gardens in England, the roots ſending forth plenty of 
offsets, eſpecially when they are kept in a moderate 
warmth in winter; for the roots of this kind will live 
in a good green-houſe, or may be 8 through 
the winter under a common hot- bed frame; but then 
they will not flower ſo often, nor ſend out ſo many 
offsets, as when they are placed in a moderate ſtove 
in winter. This will produce its flowers two or three 
times in a year, and is not regular to any ſeaſon; but 
from March to the beginning of September, the flow- 
ers will be produced when the roots are in vigour. 
The ſtems of theſe flowers are produced from the ſides 


of the bulbs, ſo that after the flowers produced on 


one ſide are decayed, there is another ſtalk ariſes from 
the other ſide of the bulb ; but there is no more than 


one flower produced on the ſame ſtalk. The flowers 


are large, and of a very deep red; the under petals, 
or flower-leaves, are very large, and the whole flower 
ſtands nodding on one ſide of the ſtalk, making a 
beautiful appearance. | | 
It is propagated by offsets, which may be taken off 
every year; the beſt time to ſhift and part theſe roots 
is in Auguſt, that they may take good root before 
winter; in doing of this, there ſhould be care taken 
not to break off the fibres from their roots, They 
ſhould be planted. in pots of a middling ſize, filled 
with light kitchen-garden earth ; and if they are kept 
in a moderate degree of warmth, they will produce 
their flowers in plenty, and the roots will make great 
increaſe, : | 
The ſixth ſort, which is commonly called the Mexican 
Lily, is not ſo hardy as the former ſort, ſo muſt be 
laced in a warm ſtove; and if the pots are plunged 


into a hot-bed of tariners bark, the roots will thnve 
better, and the flowers will be ſtrong. This is in- 
' creaſed by offsets, as the others of 


| is tribe; and 
flowers uſually the beginning of ſpring, when it makes 


a fine appearance in the ſtove: the flower-ſtems of 


this ſort, ſeldom riſe more than one foot high, each 
ſtem ſupports two, three, or four flowers, rarely 
more than that number. The flowers are large, and 


of a bet copper colour, inclining to red; the ſpatha, 


or ſheath, which covers the buds before they open, 
divides into two parts to the bottom, ſtanding on 
each ſide the umbel of flowers, joined to the fmall 


K The 


very common here. This flowers 


AMA 
Phe eighth ſort is Wo) tender, and muſt be treited 
| 0 he inet manner as the ſixth; this is more common 
in the gardens in Holland than in this country, and 
as it is a plant which increaſes but flowly, will not be 
uſually | in June and 
July, and ſometimes the ſame root will flower again 
in autumn; for if the pots are plunged into a bed of 
tanners bark, the roots e flower twice ery. 
year,, but the flowers are not of ong duration. This. 
ows naturally in the Weſt-Indies, from W 
goo received roots and ſeeds. .. 
The ſeventh and ninth farts are more Kana; and n ay 
be treated in the ſame manner as the,Jacobza Li 
theſe will increaſe pretty faſt by offsets, when they 
ate properly managed, eſpeci ly the ninth, whic 
ſends out many offsets, ſo as to fill the 1 with roots, 
but it ſeldom flowers in England. The leaves of this 
are long and narrow, not much unlike thoſe of the 
Snowdrop. . The petal, of he flower turn back like 
thoſe of the Guernſey Lily, but are of a li hter co- 
Jour, rather inclining to ſcarlet; the roots of this are 
ſmall. The ſeventh ſort uſually flowers in winter, if 
the pots are placed in, a moderate ſtove; and as at 
that ſeaſon there are few flowers in the open air, 
theſe are more valuable on that account. 
1 received roots of both theſe ſorts from the Ca 
Good Hope, which have 5 in the * ":Lol 
garden. The ſeventh. fort produces a great nuinber 
of flowers in each umbel, which are of a deep purple 
colour, but the ſtalk which ſu ports me, rarely riſes 
more than three or four 1 high; theſe flowers 
appear in December. The roots of this ſort are very 
ge, and. the leaves are long, but narrow, 


and Ye bed it * not Fou And 1 


preſerved. The roots 11 this 1e Were gene 


The eleyenth fort is figured by Ferrarius in his Girden 
of Flowers, -as alſo by Morriſon in his Hiſtory of 
Plants; but Dr. Heiffer has ſeparated this Chats the 
genus, and has conſtituted a, new genus, by the title 
of Brunſwigia, in honour to the duke of Baunfdie 
But although the ſhape of the flowers in this plant are 
different from moſt of the others of this genus, yet 
as there is a unformity in the characteriſtie not of 
the genus, it ſhould not be ſeparated; for the Ja- 
Rida Lily differs in the form of its flowers, from 

e other ſpecies, full as much as this, therefore * 


for the ſame reaſon be ſeparated from this genus 
This grows naturally at the Cape of Good ope, 
from whence J have received the roots, Which 
ſucceeded in the, Chelſea garden. The bulbs of. this | 
ſort are large and almoſt round, t e leaves are lebe 
broad, and rounded at their extremities; theſe ſpre 
two ways on he ſurface of the ground; and do jo 
come N till aft ter * flower-ſtem | appears, mich Is 
| wo y in November; and after the flo 1 are paſt 
. the leaves increaſe till ſpring, and in May the 2 
to decay, ſo that from the idle of June to Ger 
the roots are entirely naked of leaves. 
The twelfth ſort is alſo a native of 2 Inches 
the roots of this from the Cape Hope with 
the former. This produces F CEN in oy 
and March. The items of this riſe near two feet 
high, and have commonly but three flowers * 
in each ſheath, or cover. The flowers are as 1 
_ of the Bell nna Lily, 9 are of the 
form, growing erett, but of a deeper red ang 5 
the leayes are long and narrow, have a ny ow 
furrow on their 555 r ſide, where there is a pale ba | 
G96 8 the length of the leaves, and are very, e 
thoſe of the American Pancratium, Theſe leayes de- 
| cay in ſunimer, about the ſame time as thoſe of the 
former, and ap 4 5 at the ſame ba | 
Both theſe 75 may ated in the ſa 
as hath been directed for the Jacobæa I. 
difference only, of placing theſe in winter 
where there is a moderate ſhare of warmth, 


wid fp this 


1. r ove, 


the 


roots of theſe will not endure ſo 905 cold as Wake, 


nor ſhould they have ſo much water giyen them. 


beginning of Auguſt, when their leaves are quite de- 
caped, before they put out new fibres, for it will ve) 


ve | 


anner, q 


155 in i ber of per! Ing; 


ſome years paſt With {hn ſucceſs, is as fol 


then I püt ſome very rotten dur 
placed the roots at IR 
then covered them qver with light, fandy earth, to 


the roots were five or fix inches c 
winter I covered the border 93 over h 


proves the 
e 


ſevere, I laid Jome 1 mats or 


o October. 


very improper to remove chem afterwards... 


A MI A 


All then bülbcds-wötec Nowbrs delight in B Bose 


ſandy earth, mixed with good kitchen-gardeh momd; 
and in the culture of them there 10 d be but tle 
| n them at thoſe times df en their leaves de- 


water 

We and the toots are not in 4. ft eh ate, for 
much moiſture at that time will ſe of th hem to 
rot; hut when chey art 18 85 and Putting our their 
flower-ſterns, they ſhould be frequently refreſhed! ＋ 
water, but not given in too 0985 at . | 
The pots, with, the tender ſo zul TID 
kept in the Rove; and in, furnmer the Ro 


as much free air as polliBle; fe oral 


theſe ſorts may ay be. 28 A 5h in {1 mit 0 

do not thrive To well,” nor flower 1 5 

thoſe which are Feel i in the manner He Ne 

ſcribed. 

The fifth ſort, Which i is Gen th hee bu 

Was brought to Er nar mY dhe ch 

gone 22 . ago abouinde a xz 
or the roots Tas Rt CN: 

countries. where the TW in the pe 


£5 I 


eſpe . about Florence; 8 It Wa 
{fold Th 


as tq Ree dy; 


commonly produces ſeeds in That Country, 
which they propagate. YH in CES. ths Plen 


ug they require more care, 


bon 
; bur with 
they caniigt be 


planted in pors, and laced under a hot-bed fra i 


to ſcreen. t tn m from tk b Froſt | in Winter; for as 


n Vives come out in Autumn, 
ing all the winter, To when the' © 5% 
froſt, whereby their leaves, are /ih, e roots will 
but if 9 d N ve, 
greatly weakened by it. this Lol 
21 the roots e 117 but ey did not con- 
ſtantly flower, nor put out many offsets, fo that fer 
gardens were farm ed with this plant; and of late 
ears the roots have been Nurse in Po for tlie 
185 — Lily having been introduced. i into that coun- 
try, has ſupplanted the other, in moſt; of their | En. 
thence of late years = the Belladonna Lily, Have. 
roved the Jacobæa Lil 
Fe method i in which T (NR cultivated this f 1 lant * | 


Os. 
e to a ſouth-weſt aſpected iy 


d continue W 
Vet ſed Who 


dens, ſo that the roots which have been brought 


prepared a border clo 


of about ſix feet 1 in ky following maniet, Vir. 
h 


I removed i ch 2 earth to the dep ch of three feet, 


n the bottom, ſix 
den nit Id 
this evi L.I 
$ diſtance e eyery way, and 


inches thick, upo * which I laid Iigh 
about twenty bak & d 1 after ON 
- 


the height of the Polit, Where per part of 


LA in 2 
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ners bark, three inches deep, to event the froſt f aol 
und; and When dhe 4 was very 


'Trraw V Y the leaves to 


Protect them from being Elle. this manage- 


meg we roots have greatly ited and Have con- | 


Rant! y flowered 'Evety. year, k ome of chem have pu 
out two or tree 75 Which g grew Hear th ke fee 
High, ang 8 many fl 19 85 In each dlilpe 
which have made'a fine appearatice ; crit the 0 2 
The” een 800 8 5 ie U ſoon. on, 
and abide * * . nd. ing "itil Tune 
huh time 12 hich the 
1575 Id be hy, e for j ey 705 let ſtand o 


ave ſent ew Hbres, when i 5 


the up 


„they w 
| 115 great 1 vie Mie the roots, # they are iſturbed. 
The beſt time to tranſplant theſe roots 1s about the fom 


e of 1 752 roots 15 'planited in a warm bor 
ole to a Touth 9 and on a dry 


. 


Toll, they will 


rive wh Well, e FI SAY if the _ * 


125 fi roo will 


% 


Ama 
f thin el6ſc Wich are kept in pots and will multiply 
- faſter, | | 


The fourth ſort is ſuppoſed to come originally from | 
Japan, but has been many years cultivated in the 
© gardens of Guernſey and Jerſey; in both which places, 
they ſeem to thrive as well as if it was their native 
country; and from thoſe iſlands their roots are ſent 
> Day to the curious in molt parts of Europe, and | 
are commonly called Guernſey Lilies. The roots of 
this plant are generally brought over in June and 
July; bur the fooner they are taken out of the ground 
after their feaves decay, they are the better: for al- 
though the roots whichare taken upwhen their flower- 
ſtems i to appear, will flower, yet their flowers 
will not be ſo jarge nor will their roots be near ſo 
thoſe 


:66d after, as thoſe which were removed before they 
ad ſent our freſh fibres. 


en theſe roots come over, ay ſhould be planted 
in pots filled with freſh, light, ſandy earth, mid with 
2 > little very rotten dung, and placed in a warm ſitua- 
tion, obſerving now and then to refreſh the earth with 
Water: but by no means let them have too much wet, 
which would rot their roots, . before the 
come up. About the middle « © l ſuch of 
the roots as rer enough to flower, will begin 
to thew the bud of their flower-ſtem (which is com- 
\ monly of a red colour); therefore you ſhould remove 
theſe pots into a firuation where they may have the 
Full berlefit of the fun, and may be ſheltered from 
ſtrong winds: but by no means place them too near 
=, wail, nor under Flafſes, which would draw them up 
weak, and render them leſs Beautiful. At this ſeaſon 
they ſhould be gently refreſhed with water, if the 
Weather be wirm and dry; but if it ſnould ptove very 
"Wer, they ſhould be ſcreened from it. | 
| Wh the flowers begin to open, the pots ſhould be 
removed under ſhelter, to yon the flowers from 
Peing ithored by too much wet: büt they ruft not 
be kept todo cloſe, nor] Jaced in a ſituation too warm, 
which Would 6ceafton "their colour to be Jeſs lively, 
ana Haften [tha Aecty. The flowers uf this plant 
#1 cöntinte m beauty (if e e 0 ; 
month; and though they have no feht, Yet, for'the 
ches their Sor, dhe afe jäh Wremell in 
The Hrft Farc SEthe flowery tribe. © 
After the flowers are decayed, the green leaves will 
begin ho abbe Yobth in length, and if ſfieltered from 
'Fevere cold, Will continue growing all "the winter; 
"bur they mult have as much free air as poffible in 
mild wearher, and covered only in great rains or 
Froſts; for which purpoſe, a common hotcbed' frame 


is the propereſt ſhelter for them; under which if they 
dre placed, the glaſſes me be tken off comſtahely 


every day in dry open weataer, which will encourage 


the leaves to grow ſtrong and broad; whereas when | 


' they ate placed in a green-houle, or not expoſed to 
the open wir, they will grow long and ſlender, and 
"Have a pale weak aſpect, whereby the roots will 'be- 
come weak, What it ſeldom happens that they pro- 
duce flowers under ſuch management. Os 
"Theſe roost ſhould be tranſplanted every fourth or 
fifth year toward the latter end of June, or beginnin 

of 100 „and planted into freſh earth (but they ſhoul 


not be oftener removed, for that would retard their 


flowering.) The offsets ſhould alſo be taken off, and 
planted into ſeveral pots, which, in three years time, 
Vill produce flowers; fo that after a perſon is once 
ſtocked with theſe roots, they may increaſe them, ſo 
as to have a ſupply of blowing roots, without being 
at the trouble or expence of ſending to Guernſey eve 
year for freſh roots; and the roots preſeryed here wi 
flower ftronger than thoſe Which are uſually brought 
from thence, for the inhabitants of thoſe Iſlands are 
not very curious in cultivating them. Their ufual 


method is to plant them at a great diſtance in a bed 
of common earth, where they let them remain for | 


many years: in which time they produce ſuch a num- 
ber of offsets, that many times one ſingle cluſter has 
contained above à hundred roots; by which means, 


"thoſe which grow on the innide are ſo much compreſſed 


by the outer roots, that they are perfectly flatted 
and from the number of roots growing in each cluſter, 
51 are all rendered weak, and unfit to produce . 
ſuch large ſtems of flowers, as thoſe which have grown 
ſingle, and are of a ſpherical figure. 
But when a perſon is poſſeſſed of a large number of 
theſe rovty, it will be troubleſome to preſerve them 
in pots, therefore there ſhould. be a bed prepared of 
the following earth, in ſome well ſheltered part of the 
, 83 Take a third part of freſh virgin earth 
from a 2 d. which is light, then put near 
an equal part of ſea ſand, to which you ſhould add 
, rotten dung, and ſift lime rubbiſh, of each an equal 
quantity. With this earth (when well mixed and in- 
corporated) you ſhould make your bed about two feet 
thick, raiſing it about four or five inches above the 
furface of the ground, if the ſituation be dry ; but if 
the ground be wet, it ſhould be raiſed eight or nine 
inches higher. In this bed, about the beginning of 
July (as was before directed), you ſhould plant the 
roots about ſix or eight inches dereach way; and 
in the winter, when the froſt begins, you ſhouldeither 
cover the bed with a frame, or arch it over, and cover 
it with mats and ftraw, to prevent their leaves from 
being pinched with cold; but in the fpring-the co- 
vering may be entirely removed, and the bed 240 
conftantly clear from weeds, during the ſummer, o 
ſerving to ſtir the ſurface of the earth now and then ; 
and every year, when the leaves are decayed, you 
ſhould ſhift a little freſh earth over the beds, to en- 
courage the roots, In this bed the roots may remain 


until they are ſtrong enough to produce flowers, when 

= eg be taken up and planted in pots, as was 
fore directed, or d to remain in the ſame bed 

to flower. | 


The roots of theſe plants do not flower — the ſuc- 
ceeding year (as in many other ſorts of bulbs ;) but 
if their bulbs contain two buds in their center, as is 
often the caſe, they very often flower twice within the 
„ three years; after which, the ſame indi- 
| vidral root does not flower again in ſeveral years, but 
; Rot it. 
AMBROSIA 'ffo called from  & \privative and 
"Beords mortal,] becauſe feigned by the poets to be the 
food of the gods. | N 
The CHARACTERS are, -. "wg 
It hath male and female flowers on the 
male 'flowwtrs are compoſed of many Fad oppor are in- 
cheded in one common empalement of one leaf, which is plain, 
and extended the length of the florets : each floret is of one 
leaf, funneEſhaped, and cut into five parts at the brim ; 
in the center is ſituated the frve ſmall ſtamina, whith are 
crowned with pointed ereti ſummits. The female florets 
are placed under the male in the ſame ſpike; theſe have an 
empalement of one leaf, which is pointed and nent : 
they have no petals, but an oval germen placed in the bottom 
of the empalement, ſupporting a fender ſtyle, ' crowned 
"with two long bairy fligma. The germen afterward he- 
comes an fon, j hard capſule with one cell, crowned with the - 


7 5 ſegments of the empalement, and inclofing one round- 
eed. . | a 
is genus of plants, is by Dr. Linnæus ranged i 
the” Rh p 


in 
ivifion of his twenty-firſt claſs, entitled Mo- 

*neecia Pentandria, from their having male and female 
flowers in the ſame plant, and the male flowers having 

five ſtamina. 

Fe Sprcixs are, | 

„ AMEROSTA (Marigma) foliis multifidis racemis ſoli- 

taris pilofis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 988. Ambroſia with 
leaves divided into mam parts, and ſingle hairy ſpikes of 
flowers. Ambroſia maritima. C. B. P. Sea Ambro- 
fi : 4 


"8 7 3 
2. AMsroSTa (Elatior) foliis bipinnatifidis, racemig by 
niculatis 'terminalibus glabris. Hort. Upfal. 284. 
Ambroſia with double winged leaves, a ſmooth looſe ſpike 
of flowers grvewing at the extremity of the branches. Am- 
broſia maritima foliis artemiſiæ inodoris elatior. H. 
AmBRos1a (Trifida)folits trilobis & quinquelobis ſerra- 
222 — f 
lebes, 


Tos , 
3. AMB | | 
tis. Lin. Sp. 988. Ambraſia with lenves 


AM B 
lobes, which are ſatued ontheir 


maxima, platani orientalis folio. Mor. Hiſt. 3. p. 4. 
4. AMBROSIA.'(Artemiſifolia) foliis bipinnatifidis primo- 


es. Ambroſia Virginiana | 


ribus ramulorum indiviſis integerrimis. 

Plant. 988. - Ambroſia with double tuinged leaves, and 

the younger branches having entire leaves. Ambroſia 

maxima inodora marrubii aquatici foliis tenuiter la- 
ciniatis Virginiana. Pluk. Alm. 27. tab. 10. | 

5. AMBROSIA (Arboreſcens) foliis pinnatifidis hirſutis ra- 
cemis ſolitariis terminalibus, caule fruticoſo perenne. 

* Ambroſia with hairy winged leaves, ſingle | ſpikes of 

flowers growing at the extremity of - the branches, and a 

ſhrubby perennial ſtalk. | ; 

The firit fort grows naturally in N &c. near 
the ſea ſhore; this riſes about two feet and a half high, 
ſending out branches, garniſhed with leaves divided 
into many parts, and upon being handled emit a ſtrong 
odour. The ſpikes of flowers are produced from the 
wings of the ſtalks, which are long, ſingle, and hairy; 

the upper part being furniſhed with many male flow- 
ers, and the lower part with female flowers; theſe 

a grow cloſe to the ſtalk. After the flowers are paſt, 

e 


female flowers are ſucceeded by hard leafy cap- | 


ſules having one cell, in which is included a ſingle 
round ſeed. This is an annual plant, which ſeldom 

rtects its ſeeds in England, unleis the plants are 
25 ht forward in the ſpring; therefore the ſeeds 
ſhould be ſown in the autumn in a warm border, and 


when the plants come up in the ſpring, they ſhould 


be tranſplanted into another warm border of poor 


und; for when theſe plants are put into rich moiſt 
ſand, they grow very luxuriantly, ſo do not flower 
till late in the ſeaſon. Therefore the beſt method to 
obtain good ſeeds, is to plant ſome of the plants in 
lime rubbiſh, to prevent their luxuriant which 
will cauſe them to flower early, whereby good ſeeds 
may be obtained. 


If the ſeeds ripen and are permitted to ſcatter, the 


** 2 will come up the e g ſpring without care; 
0 


r when the ſeeds are ſown in the ſpring, the plants 
ſeldom come up the ſame year, but will remain in the 
ground a year before they vegetate. . There is not 
much beauty in this plant, ſo it is not often admitted 
to have a place in gardens, except in thoſe where a 
variety of plants are preſerved. 6 SE 
The ſecond. ſort grows naturally in the iſlands of 
America, as alfo in Carolina and Virginia; from the 
two latter countries I have frequently received the 
ſceds, and in the tubs of earth which came with plants 
. from the former, the plants have come up in plenty, 
ſo is undoubtedly a common weed there. This grows 
more than three feet high, dividing into many branches; 
garniſhed with winged leaves in ſhape like thoſe 
of Mugwort; at the extremity of — 1 branch, the 
looſe 2 of flowers are produced, compoſed of one 
long ſpike in the middle, and three or four ſhorter 
lateral ſpikes: theſe are ſmooth, and have male and 
female flowers ranged in the ſame manner as the 
former; the female flowers are ſucceeded by ſeeds of 
the ſame ſhape. r 
This ſort will come up and thrive in the open air in 
England, but the plants ſo raiſed will not produce 
good ſeeds, unleſs the ſeaſon is warm; therefore to 
obtain them every year, it is. neceſſary. to cultivate 
them in the following manner. | 


The ſeeds of this plant ſhould be ſown on a moderate | 
hot-bed in March, and when the plants are come up | 


two inches high, they muſt. be tranſplanted into ano- 
ther moderate hot-bed, allowing each plant three or 


four inches ſquare; obſerving to water them pretty | 


well, and ſhade them until they have taken new root; 
afterward they muſt have a Eu ſhare of freſh air 


every day, when the weather is warm, and frequent | 


waterings, for they are very thirſty plants. When the 
plants are grown pretty ſtrong, they muſt be taken 
up with balls of earth to their roots, and planted in 
large pots filled with light earth; and if they are 

placed on a very moderate hot- bed until they are well 
. , rooted, it will greatly forward their flowering. Toward 


6 


| 
_ the latter end of May they ſhould be placed abroad 


* 


Lin. Sp. | 


flowers of 
thoſe of the Hemp, to which theſe are near akin; 


_veſlel. | 


AM 


with other hardy annual plants, among which the | 
will make a — Theſe will flower in J x pas | 


their ſeeds ripen in September. | | 
The third fort is a native of North America, where 
it is a very common weed. This often grows eight 
or ten feet high; and if it is planted in a rich moiſt 
ſoil, or is often watered, it will 
and ſpread out into many branches. The ſeeds of 
this — when ſown in the ſpring, ſeldom come up 
the firſt year, but frequently remain in the ground 
until the following ſpring ; ſo that when the plants do 
not come up, the ground muſt not be diſturbed till 


after the ſpring. following. When the plants come 


up, ſome of them may be tranſplanted into a moiſt 
rich ſoil, allowing them at leaſt four or five feet room 
every way; if they are frequently watered in dry 
weather, they will grow to a large ſize ; but their 
branches mult be r by ſtakes, otherwiſe they 
are very ſubject to break with ſtrong winds. The 

thi lant are not more conſpicuous than 


therefore are only preſerved by ſuch perſons as are 
curious in botany, for the ſake of vari If the 
ſeeds of this ſort ripen and are ſuffered to ſcatter, the 
plants will come up the zn ſpring, provided 
the ground is not diſturbed; or it the ſeeds are ſown 
in autumn, the plants will come up the following 
ſpring, and may be treated as above. 

The fourth ſort grows naturally in North America, 
rom whence I have frequently received the ſeeds. 
This divides into many. branches, the lower part of 


Which are garniſhed with whole leaves, but the upper 
the 


part hath compound leaves reſembling thoſe o 


| ſecond fort the ſpikes of flowers are produced from 


the wings of the ſtalks, in which this differs from the 
ſecond. . This may be treated in the ſame manner as 
the ſecond ſort. . 
The fifth ſort is a native of Peru, from whence the 
ounger Juſſieu ſent the ſeeds to the royal en at 
Paris and by the generoſity of his brother Dr. Bar- 
nard de Juſſieu, I was favoured with this plant, which 
has ſucceeded in the Chelſea garden, where it annually 
rfects its ſeeds. | | 
his grows to the height of ten or twelve feet, with 


a woody ſtem, dividing into ſeveral branches, gar- 


niſhed with hairy leaves, compoſed of ſeveral winged 


lobes, and are placed alternately upon the branches ; 


the ſpikes of flowers. are ſingle, hairy, and are pro- 
duced at the extremity of the branches. The female 
flowers (which are ſituated below the- male, on the 
ſame ſpikes) grow in ſmall cluſters, at ſeparate diſ- 


. tances, each having two long narrow ſegments of the 


empalement, which riſe above the capſule or ſeed 


This is a perennial plant, and may be propagated 
cuttings A ＋ if by the ne they loud 95 
planted in a ſhady border, in either of the ſummer 
months; theſe will require to be frequently watered: 
in a month or five weeks they will have good roots, 
therefore ſhould then be taken up and potted; for 
when they are left longer in the full ground, they 
will grow very luxuriant, and not ſo ſoon recover 
their removal, as thoſe which are tranſplanted earlier. 
Theſe plants are hardy, ſo may be expoſed to the 
open air in ſummer ;- and in the winter, if they are 


. ſheltered in a common green-houſe, with Myrtles and 


other hardy exotic plants, they will live ſeveral years. 
In mild winters, . the roots of this plant have lived in 


the full ground in a warm border, without any co- 


vering, but hard froſt will kill them. | 
The ſeeds of this ſort ſeldom come up the ſame year, 


when they are ſown in ſpring, but thoſe which have 


fallen in the autumn, have grown the following year, 


and ſo have thoſe which have been ſown at the ſame 


ſeaſon. 


AMELANCHIER. See CrrowanTaus. 
AMELLUS, Star-flower. 8 


: 


The CHaracTas are, 5 
The common flower-cup is round and ſcahy; the flower is 
of the compound radiated kind; the bermapbrodite flowers 


compoſe 


much higher, 


— 


The flower-cup afterwaril contains one oval ſeed, crowned 
_ with hairy „ | 


1. 
flower on each foot-ftalk. 
2. 


5. p. 407. Star lower with oppoſite leaves having three 
Vein, in umbels. | 
The firſt ſort grows naturally at the C 


Ralls, 


| earth to their roots, and planted in pots, that they 


The ſecond ſort 


leaves placed oppoſite; the flowers which terminate 
the branches grow in ſmall umbels, but theſe have 
It may be propagated by ſeeds, which 
| ſhould be ſown on a hot- bed in the ſpring; when the 


| tan, to bring 
AMENTACEQUS flowers [of  Amentum, Lat. a 


or cat's tail, which is 
AMETHYSTEA. Lin. Gen. 32. Amethyſtina. 


The flower hath - a permanent bell-ſhaped empalement of 


-* roundiſh, concave,” and cut into two ; the lower lip is cut 
_ the ſame length with the upper lip, but the-two fide ſeg- 


crowned. with roundiſh ſummits. 
uo acute ſtigma : after the 


dite are tubulous, with ſus ſegments ; - the fer 


This is a 


This genus of 
his ſecond claſs of plants, entitled Diandria Mono- 
ving two ſtamim and one 


We know but one Sexcis of this genus, viz. 
AMETHYSTEA. Hort. Upſal. 9. 
erecta foliis exiguis digitatis trifidis ſerratis, floſculis | 
cum comà è cceruleoganthinis. Amman. Ruth. 4. 


4. e. Mountain with ſmall, trifid, ſawed | 


CJ 


" . 


ant. 
compoſe the diſk, and the female the nch: the bermaphro- 
are 
tongue-ſhaped, divided inis to or three ſegments , the 
fob bave five ſhort fumina, an oval germen with-a len- 
der ſtyle, and two fligmas ; the” female are like them. 


down 


This genus of plants is ganged by Dr. Linrrus in 


the ſecond ſeftion'of his ninteenth claſs ;- the flowers | 
of this ſection are compoſed of hermaphrodite florets 


in the center, and female in the circumference. - 
The SyzciEs are, 


- AmzLLvs (Lychnitis) foliis oppoſitis lanceolatis obtu- . 
ſis, pedunculis unifloris. Lin. Sp. 1256, Star-flewwer |. 
e oppoſite, and one 


with ſpcar-ſhaped ob 


AmtLLus (Umbellatas) foliis oppoliti triplinerviis ſub- 
tus tomentoſis, floribus umbellatus. Amaen. Acad. 


It riſes from two to three feet hloh, ſending 
out branches on every ſide, garniſhed with ſpear- 
leaves placed oppoſite, terminated by flower- 
each ſupporting one Violet- coloured flower, 
with a yellow diſk, ſhaped like thoſe of the Aſter, 
which appear in July or Auguſt. | | 

perennial plant, which is eaſily propagated 
by cuttings, which, if planted in ſhade during any 
of the ſummer months, and duly watered, will put 
out roots; theſe ſhould be ken up with balls of 


may be ſheltered in winter, either under a common 
frame, or in a green-houſe, where they may have 
plenty of air in mild weather, otherwiſe they will 
draw up weak and have little beauty. | 

grows naturally in Jamaica; this 
hath h 

out fide 


ranches, which are garniſhed with ov 


little beauty. 


m ſhould 
e planted in. — then plunged into a hot- bed of 
em forward to get ripe ſeeds in the 

autumn, otherwiſe the plants will 
Winter. 


lants are fit to remove, two or three of 
require a ſtove in 


ſtring, thong, or latchet] are ſuch as have an aggre- 
gate of ſummits, hanging down in form of a rope, 

a0 called an Iulus; as in Wil- 
lows, Walnuts, Poplars, &c. 


Amman. Haller. Amethyſt. 
The CHARACTERS are, 


one leaf, cut into froe equal pointed ts 'at the 
brim ; the flower is of one leaf, of the lip kind, divided 
into five unequal parts at the top; the upper leaf is erett, 


into three purts, the middle ſegment being concave and of 


ments are ſhorter and erect. It bath two flender ſtamina, 
which ſtand under the upper lip, but are longer; theſe are 


a quadrifid germen, ſupporting a ſingle ſtyle, crowned with 
er is paſt, the germen be- 

comes four naked ſeeds, ſhut up in the . 

plants is by Dr. Linnæus ranged in 


ia, the flower 


. | 


upright Amethyſt, 


leaves, and the beads and flowers of a jacinth blue. 


of Good | 


ſtalks which riſe two feet high, p 


In the center is ſituated | 


Amethyſtina montana 


r r © 


. ſtalks, the plants make a pretty 


A 


fender ſtamina which are as long 


2, 


3. 


-  wholelength of the ſtem. 


den, where the plants annual 


manniĩa paluſtris, caule 


_ cluſters : ' theſe have no 
The plant muſt be raiſed on a hot-bed 


they ſhould be W into pots filled 


FPS. 


A N. Bi 


from whence the ſeedz were ſent to the imperial gar. 


den at Peterſburgh, where the plants flou:iſhzd and 


perfected their ſeeds, part of which were ſent me by 
the late Dc. Amman, which 3 in the Chelſea gar- 
y proddce ſeeds. 

It is an annual plant with an uprighttalk, which 
riſes about a foot high; toward the top it puts out 
two or three ſmall lateral branches, garniſhed with 
ſmall trifid leayes, ſawed on their edges, of a very 
dark green colour; at the extremity of the branctics 
the flowers are produced in ſmall umbels; they are 
of a fine blue colour, as are alſo the upper part 
of the branches, and the leaves immediately under the 
umbel; ſo that although the flowers are ſmall,” yer 
from their colour with thoſe of the upper part of tlie 

al A during 
their continuance in flower. If the ſeeds of this plant 
are ſown in the autumn, or are permitted to ſcatter, 
the plants will come up early the following ſpring, 
and theſe will flower the beginning of June; but 
thoſe which are ſown in the ſpring, will not flower till 
July; andein dry ſeaſons, the ſeeds will remain in the 
ground a whole year, fo that the beſt time for Tow- 

them 1s 1n the autumn. . 

Vhen the plants come up, they will require no other 
care but to keep them clean from weeds, and where 
they are too cloſe to thin them; for do not thrive 
when tranſplanted, therefore the ſeeds ſhould be ſown 
where they are to remain. | 
MMANNIA. Houſt. Nov. Gen. Lin.. Gen. 
Plant. 144. | | 
r 1 —— CAR per are, 

1 bell. ſbaped, oblong, erect, permanent empale- 
ment, having fur ang, divided at the brim into 
eight flender parts. flower hath no pen but four 
as t in 
which they are inſerted. Theſe are crowned with double 
ſummits. In the center is ſituated a large round germen, 
ſupporting a ſhort ſtyle erexyned with a ſtigma the em- 
palement afterward becomes a round capſule with four cells, 
which are filled with ſmall ſeeds. "178 
This genus is by Dr. Linnzus ranged in his fourth 
claſs of plants, -entitled Tetrandria Monogynia, the 
flower having four ſtamina and one ſtyle. | 

The Spxeiks are, | | 


„ AMMaNnN1a (Lotifelia) foliis ſemiamplexicaulibus, 


caule tetragono. Hort. Cliff. 344. Ammannia with 
a ſquare ftalk, and leaves embracing it half round. Am- 

quadrangulari foliis anguſtis. 
Houſt. MSS. | 


AMMANNIA (Ramgfor) foliis ſubpetiolatis caule ramo- 
ſa. Lin. Sp. Plant. 120. Ammannia with leaves hav- 
ing ſhort foot-ſtalks and a branching ſtalk. Ludvigia 
aquatica erecta caule rubente, foliis ad genicula bi- 
nis longis anguſtis hyſſopi inſtar flore tetrapetalo al- 
bo. Clayt. | 
Anas hin A (Baccifera) foliis ſubpetiolatis capſulis ca- 
lyce majoribus coloratis. Lin. Sp. Plant, 120. Am- 
mania. whoſe leaves have ſhort foot-ftalks, and a coloured 
ſeed-veſſet larger than the flower-cup. N 
The firſt ſort grows naturally in moiſt places in Jamai- 
ca, from whence Dr. Houſton ſent the ſeeds to Eng- 
land, which ſucceeded at Chelſea, and have from 
thence been diſtributed to moſt of the botanic gar- 
dens in Europe. | . 
It grows about a foot and a half high, with an upright 
ſquare ſtalk, and long narrow leaves ſet in form of a tri- 
angle, whoſe baſe half ſurrounds it; theſe grow the 
They are of a p n, 
and of the conſiſtence of thoſe of Purſlane; the ſtalks 
are alſo ſucculent, and of the ſame colour with thoſe 
of that plant. The flowers come out in whorles round 
„at the joints where the leaves adhere, in 
als, ſo make no great ap- 
, and are ſoon ſucceeded by round ſeed - veſ- 
Fs, which are full of ſmall ſeeds. Es, 
in-the ſpring, 
and afterward removed to another hot-bed to bring 
it forward. When the plants have acquired ſtrength, | 
with rich 
© light 


= 
OE” a 


* 9 


A MM 
light earth, and placed under a frame, obſerving to 
ſhade them till they have taken freſh root; then the 


- ſhould be placed in a glaſs-cafe or ſtove to ripen the 
| ſeeds, for the plants are too tender to thrive in the 


open air in this country, unleſs the fummer proves | 


very warm. 
The ſecond ſort grows naturally in Virginia and Ca- 
rolina; this is an annual plant, which riſes about a 
foot high, with red ſucculent ſtalks, putting out fide 
branches, which grow oppoſite : the flowers are pro- 
| duced ſingle from the wings on the lower part of the 
branches, but toward the top they are in cluſters; 
theſe have no beauty, ſo are only preſerved in botanic 
ns for the ſake of variety. This ſort will per- 
its ſeeds in the open air, if the plants are raiſed 
on a hot-bed in the ſpring, and planted in a warm 
border. 
The third ſort grows naturally in China; this is a 
very low plant, ſeldom riſing more than three inches 
high ; the leaves are placed oppoſite on the branches, 
and the flowers grow in whorles from the wings of. 
the ſtalk. As this plant has little beauty, it is rarely 
_ preſerved in gardens. It muſt be raiſed on à hot-bed 
in the ſpring, and treated in the ſame manner as the 
firſt ſort, with which management the ſeeds will ripen 
in England. | 
AM MI [*auw, Gr.] Biſhops-weed. 
The CHARACTERS are, N : | 
It is an umbelliferous plant; the great umbel is compoſed 
of many ſmaller, which ar diſpoſed like rays. Thy buter 
involucrum is compoſed of many narrow-pointed leaves, 
which are almoſt the length of the umbel. 7 GAS um- 
bels have a fhort many-leaved involucrum. 'T he flowers 
are difſorm, each having froe er which are heart- 
 * ſhaped, thoſe in the outer rays being large and unequal in 
_ © ſize, but thoſe in the center, which compoſe the dit, are 
nearly equal. The flowers have five ſlender ſtamina, which 
are crowned with roundiſb ſummits. In the center of the 
empalement is fituated - the germen, 2 two re- 
flexed ſtyles, crowned with obtuſe ſtigma. The germen 
afterward becomes a ſmall, round, ſtriated fruit, compoſed 
to ſeeds, which are plain within and convex on their 


nee. F 
This genus of plants is Dr. Linnæus ranged in 
the ſecond ſection of his claſs, entitled Pentan- 
dria Digynia, the flowers having five ſtamina and two 
ſtyles. 7 
| 5 Speis are, | | 
1. Ami (Majus) foliis inferioribus pinnatis lanceolatis 
ſerratis, ſuperioribus multifidis linearibus. Hort. 
- Upfal. 39. Biſhops-weed with under leaves, which are 
winged, ſpear-fhaped, and ſawed, and the leaves 
are divided into mam narrow {c s. This is the 
Ammi majus. C. B. P. 159. And the Ammi vulgare. 
Dod. p. 415. Common Bifhops-weed. © 


: p. 415. | 
2. AmM1 (Glaucifohum) foliorum omnium lacinulis lan- 


ceolatis. Guett. 2. p. 433. i. e. Biſoops-weed with all 


its leaves cut in ſhape 


mi petræum 
laucifolium perenne. 


of a ſpear. 
Ver Hiſt. 3. p. 295. 


he firſt ſort is annual; of this there is a variety, | 


which is mentioned by John Bauhin as a diſtinct ſpe- 
cies, under the title of Animi majus foliis plurimum 
inciſis & nonnihil criſpis ; but I have frequently had 
this variety ariſe from the ſeeds of the former, fo I 
have not enumerated it as a 1 ſort. ö 
This plant is ed » Which ſhould be 
ſown 2 the 2 3 where it is to te- 
main; and in the ſpring, the ground ſhould be hoed 
to cut up the weeds, and alſo to thin the plants in 
the ſame manner as is practiſed for Carrots, leavin 


them four or five inches aſunder; or if the ground is 


good where they grow, they muſt be left at leaſt ſix 


inches, for they will grow large and cover the ground; 


after this they will require no farther care, but to 
keep them clean from weeds. In June they 
er, and their ſeeds will ripen in Au which ſhould 
be gathered as it ripens, otherwiſe it il ſoon ſcatter. 


nty with this management; for it will grow. in an 
bn chat is open, but thrives beſt on light ſandy 


— 
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1 


willflow- | 


Theſe ſeeds are uſed in medicine, ſo may be had in 
94 


= * 
f 
- ” 


ſeldom come up the fame year z and if the ee 

thoſe bau will be weak and produce few ſeeds. 

The ſecond ſort is a perengial plant, which is pre- 
ſerved in botagic dens for variety, but having lit- 
tle beauty, is rarely admitted into other gardens. It 
may be propagated by ſeeds, which ſhoyid be ſown 
in the autumn, becauſe choſe ſown in the ſpring, ſel- 
dom come up the ſame ꝓear. It will grow in any open 

| ** is very hardy, and thrives beſt on a mailt 
oil, . 

AMMI PERENNE. See Stun. 97010 
AMOMUNM, Lin. Gen. Plang, 2. Zioziber, C. B. P. 
35, Ginger, - | | | 

ES, Nba nas 

vers are collected into a ſcaly ſpike, each beving 4 
double (ſpatha) or ſbeath , the outer ſheath looſely covers 
the ſcale, and the inner encompaſſes the tube of the flexwer 

' with the parts of generation : the flower is of one leaf, 
tubulous below, but divided into three-parts at the brim, 
the middle ſegment being longer and broager than the others. 
In the boſom of the flower is ſituated an oblong thick nec- 
tarium. Fro, the tube of the flawer arifes deu flender 
Staming, which are crowned with thick ſhort ſummits. 

Under the receptacle of the flower is placed the round ger- 
men, ſupporting @ ſingle ſtyle, which is as long as the 
tube of the flower, crowned with @ hairy ſtigma. The 
germen afterward becomes an oval three-cornered ſeed-veſ- 
ſel, epening in three parts, containing ſeveral ſeeds. 

This genus of plants is by oy ranged in 
his frit claſs, entitled Monandria Monogynia ; but 
it more properly belongs to his ſecond, for the 

flowers of this have two ſtamina, one of which is 

joined to the upper ſegment of the flower, and this 
ſoon loſes it ſummits, ſo appears to be only a ſeg- 
ment. This I have conſtantly found in all the flow- 
ers which I have examined; the flowers have but 
one ſtyſe. | 1 40 
The Species are, 5 

. Awomun ſcapo nudo ſpica ovato. Hort. Cliff. 3. 

Amomum with @' naked ftalk and oval ſpike of flowers. 

Zinziber. C. B. P. 35. Ginger. | | 

. AMowuM ſcapo nudo fpica oblonga obtusi. Hort. 

Cliff. 3. Anomum with a naked ſtall and an oblong blunt 

flower-ſpike. Zinziber latifolium ſylveſtre. Hort. 

Lugd. 636. Broad leaved wild Ginger, called Zerumbet. 

3. AMomyM ſcapo bracteis alternis laxis, caule folio- 
rum altiſſimo. Amomum with flower-ſtalks looſely brauch- 

N and very tall leaf ſtalbs. 

The firſt, which is the common Ginger, is cultivated 
for ſale in moſt of the iſlands of America, but is a 
native of the Eaſt- Indies, and alſo of ſome parts of 
the Welt-Indies, where it is found growing naturally 
without culture. The dried roots of this fort furniſh 
a conſiderable export from the Britiſh colonies in 

America. The roots are of great uſe in the kitchen, 
as alſo in medicine; and the green roots preſerved as 
a ſweatmeat, are preferable to every other forr, 
The roots of this fort are jointed, and ſpread in the 
ground; theſe put out many green reed-hke ſtalks in 
the ſpring, which riſe to the height of two feet and a 
half, garniſhed with long narrow leaves cloſely em- 
bracing the ſtalks at their baſe. The flower ſtems 
afterward ariſe by the fide of theſe, immediately from 

the root; theſe are naked, ending with an ablong 
ſcaly ſpike ; from each of theſe ſcales is produced a 
ſingle blue flower, whoſe petals are but little longer 
than the ſquameſe covering. The flowers appear in 
September, and in about à month after the ftalks en- 
tirely e io chat the ots remain ĩnactiye three or 
four months. | | | 


The ſecond fort. naturally in Ladlia; the roots 
of this are much larger than thoſe of the firſt, hut are 
jointed in the ſame manner. Fhe falls grow from 
chree, to near four feet high, garniſhed wich oblong 
vgs, loved alternately, and embrace the talks, at 
their baſe. The flower-ſtems ariſe immediately from 
1 by oblong, blunt, 

t af each ſcale is produced a ſingle 
— | cxtend.a:confiderable length 

8 1 beyond 


the root; theſe are terminated 
ſcaly heads; 
white flower, 


N . 


AMO 


- beyond their ſcaly covering. . Theſe appear in Sep 
tember, and in Noventos all the ſtalks periſh in he 
fame manner as the Ginger. 7 


The third ſort hath thick fleſhy roots, reſembling 


thoſe of the large Flag Iris; in 
forth many green reed-like ſtalks, hi 


ſpring theſe. ſend 
riſe to the 


height of ſeven or eight feet, garniſhed with very long 
narrow leaves, ſet n embracing them 


at their baſe. The ſtalks 


y entirely in aurumn, 


and new ariſe from the roots in the ſpring, but it 


hath not produced any flowers as yet in 


they are properly managed. 


All theſe forts are tender, and require a warm ſtove 
to preſerve them. in this country, They are eaſily 


of their roots; the beſt time 


ropagated by parung 
For doing this is in the ſpring, before they put out 
they ſhould not be tranſplanted in 


new ſhoots; for 


ſummer when are in full vigour 
ſucceed ſo well when they 


becauſe they remain 
and durin 


if are de 


not be planted in very large 


pots. 
Theſe plants thrive beſt in a light rich earth, ſuch as 
may be found in the kitchen-garden ; with this the 
within two inches of the re 
e 


pots ſhould be fill | 
then the roots ſhould be placed in the middle of t 


pots, obſerving that their crowns are upwards, and 
the pots filled 1 the ſame rich earth; after this 

lunged into a hot- bed of tanners 
bark, and muſt be ſparingly watered, until their ſtalks 
will require a greater 
moiſture, eſpecially during the warm ſum- 
mer months; but in autumn the waterings mult not 
be often, nor in great plenty; and during the winter 


the pots ſhould 


ve ground, when 


Fig 


ſeaſon, when the roots are inactive, very little water 
ſnould be given them. The pots with theſe roots 
ſhould-conkta 


ift they are taken out an 


| „nor do they 
are removed in autumn, 
after in an inactive ſtate; 
that time, if wet comes to the roots, it 
often cauſes them to rot. When the roots are parted, 
they ſnould not be divided into ſmall pieces, eſpecially 
ed to have flowers; for until the 

roots have ſpread to the ſide of the pots, they rarely 
put out flower- ſtems, for which reaſon. they ſhould 


ntly remain plunged in the tan-bed, for 
placed on ſhelves in the 


ngland, ' 
though the roots thrive and increaſe greatly where 


ſtove, their fibres frequently ſhriak, which often o- 


caſions the roots to decay. 


Wich this management all theſe ſorts have multiplied 


but the others have been near a 2 weight. 
AMOMUM PLINII. See SoLanum. 
AMORIS POMU M. See Lycopzxsicon. - 
AMORPHA.. Lin. Gen. Plant. 768, 
Indigo. | 
The CHARACTERS are, 
The flower hath a 
which is tubulaus, 


Hy with me, and the common Ginger has pro- 
uced roots which have weighed five or ſix ounces, 


Baſtard 


tuſe parts at the brim. The flower is of the butterfly 


kind; the 


upper petal, or ftandard, is ſmall, concave, and 
eres; this is inſerted between the two upper ſegments of 


the empalement. It hath ten ſtamina, joined at their baſe, 
of unequal lengths, and crowned with ſummits , in the \ 


center is ſituated a r 
ſhaped ſtyle, which is the 
crowned with à fingle ſti 

comes a 1 moon-ſhaped havi 
which are lodged two kidney-ſbaped ſeeds. 
This genus is by Dr. Li 


oundiſh germen, ſupporting an awl- 
wth of the ſtamina, and 

z the 22 afterward be- 
po 


. Linn&us ranged in his ſeven- 
teenth claſs of plants, entitled Diadelphia Decandria; 
the flowers of this claſs. have ten ſtamina, nine of 


which are joined, and one ſtands off. 

We know but one Speis of this genus, viz, 
Amore 
© £9. Barba Jovis Americana pſeudoa 
culis purpureis' minimis. Cat. Hort. Chelſ. 11, 
This ſhrub grows naturally in 


it the title of 


aſtard Indigo. . 


ent empalement of one leaf, 
Olindricat and cut into 22 4 


ng one cell, in 


| 


ha (Fruticaſa). Hort. Cliff. 353. Baſtard” adi 
oacaciz foliis floſ- 


Carolina, where for- 
metly | the inhabitants made a coarſe ſort of Indigo | 
from the y N which occaſioned their givuig | 


twelve or fourteen el, greg | 
winged leaves, in ſhape-like thoſe 


not remain there more 


AMPHITHEA 


_ Peach-tree, — ther only 


Amond: tre. 1 
Auvoparus (Dulcis) foliis pet] 


| Ix riſes with anqny irregular Gems; .40 the height of 


* 


with very; long 
of the common 
Acacia. At the'extremity of the ſame year's ſhoots, 


. the flowers are produced in long lender ſpikes, which 


are ſmall, and of a deep purple colour; the ſtamina 
ſtand out beyond the petals, and are crowned - with 
yellow ſummits, after the flowers are paſt; the germen 
turns to a ſhort pod, having two kidney-ſhaped ſeeds, 
but theſe do not ripen in England. 

The ſeeds of this plant were ſent to England from 
Carolina, by Mr. Mark Cateſby, F. R. S. in 1724, - 
from which many plants were raiſed in the ns 
near London ; tek were of quick growth, and many 
of the plants produced flowers in three years, At 
preſent it is become very common in all the gardens 
and nurſeries; where it is propagated; as a flowering 
ſtrub, for{the ornament of 2 It is ge- 
nerally propagated by ſeeds, which are annually ſent 
to England from different parts of America; far it is 
found in many of the northern colonies there, and it 
may alſo be propagated by laying down of the 
young branches, which in one year will make- 
roots, and may then be taken off and planted either 


in the nurſery, or the places where they are deſigned 


to remain. It they are put into a nurſery, they ſhould 

an one year for as the plants 
make large ſhoots, they do not remove well when 
they have remained long in a place: they muſt have 


a ſheltered ſituation, otherwiſe their branches will be 


broken by the winds. As theſe ſhoots'are ] and 
ſofr, their upper parts are generally killed by Fo in 
winter, but they put out ſhoots again in plenty below 
the dead the ſpring following, | 
RE ['AupSialewr of du, around, 

and Sega, to view, Gr.] or temples of view erected 
on a double riſing, were eſteemed great ornaments to 
a large and noble garden. If this hill, or riſing 
ground, is of a ſemicircular figure, it will be till che 

eter, Y 1 
Theſe amphitheatres are ſametimes formed of Ever- 
E as Holhes, Phillyreas, Lauruſtinuſes, Bays, 

. obſerving to plant the ſhorteſt growing ſhrubs in 
the front, and the talleſt trees behind, as Pines, Firs, 
Cedars of Lebanon, &c. : | 
They are alſo formed of lapes on the ſides of hills, 
and covered with turf, but are now generally excluded 
oy all perſons of true taſte ; for the natural eaſy ſlope = 

ſuch hills, is infinitely. more beautiful than 6 ſtiff 
angular ſlopes into which theſe amphitheatres are 
commonly cut. 


AMYGDALUS. - Lin. Gen. Plant. 545. ['Awiy- 


dag, Gr.] The Almond-tree. 

The CHARAGTERS are, | 
It hath a tubulous empalement of oue leaf, which-is cut 
at the brim into five obtuſe ſegments ; the flower bath five 
oval, obtuſe, concave petals, which are inſerted in tbe em- 
palement; in the center of the outer flower is fituated a 
roundiſb hairy germen, ſupperting @ ſingle ſtyle the length 
of the ſtamina, which is crowned by a round ſtigma; this 
is attended by @ great number of ſlender erett ſtamina, 
Which in many ſpecies are not ſo long as the petals of the 
flower, theſe are crowned with flender ſummits. After 
the flower is paſt, the germen becomes an oval, compreſſed, 
large fruit, with a thin, tough, hairy covering, ing 
a ee furrocv ; this opens and falls away, leaving 
an oval compreſſed nut, which is furromed and netted, in- 
N # Jingle feed of the ſame form. | 
Dr. Linnæus has joined to this genus the Perſica, or 
fferent ſpecies, rang- 
ing it in his twelfth claſs, entitled Icoſandria Mono- 
gynia ; the flowers having from twenty to thirty ſta- 
mina, which are inſerted to the empalement. 
The Speis are, . 


Auxcparus (Canmunic) foliis 2 2 
Fee Wi ved 


talis florum emargin 


Leaves, having foot-ftalks, and the petals of the flower in- 


dented. Amygdalus ſativa. C. B. P. 442; Connnon 


| 


| latis marginibus cre- 
natis, corollis calyce vix I | . 


_ AUF. 


with crenated leaves, having foot-Ratks, and the petals of 


the flowers no longer than the empalement. Amygdalus | 
dulcis putamine molliori. C. B. P. 441. Commoniy 
called Jordan Almond. 


3. Amycvatvs (Sativus) foliis lincari- lanceolatis acu- 


4. Amycpalus (Orientalis) tolls lanceolatis integerri- | 


minatis, marginibus crenatis. , Almond- tree with point- 
ed, narrow, ſpear-ſhaped leaves, crenated on their edges. 
Amygdalus fativa flore albos 


mis, argenteis perennantibus petiolo breviore. A. 
mond-tree with ſpear-ſhaped fil very leaves, which are en- 
tire, and continue all winter, and very ſhort foot-ſtalks. 
Amygdalus Orientalis foliis argenteis ſplendentibus. 
Du Hamel. | | 


5. Amvycpalvs (Nana) foliis petiolatis ſerratis baſi at- 


tenuatis. Almond with ſawed leaves, which are nar- 
rowed at the foot-flalk. Amygdalus Indica nana. Pluk. 
Alm. 28. tab. 11. Dwarf with ſingle flowers. 
The firſt is the common Almond, which is cultivated 
more for the beauty of its flowers, than for its fruit. 
There are two varieties of this, one with ſweet, the 


other bitter kernels, which often ariſe from the fruit 


of the ſame tree, | 
The ſecond fort is commonly known by the title of 
ordan Almonds ; the nuts of this kind are frequently 
rought to 179, eng} theſe have a tender ſhell, and 
cet 


a large ſw ernel. The leaves of this tree are 


broader, ſhorter, and grow much cloſer than thoſe of 


the common ſort, and their edges are crenated. The 
flowers ate very ſmall, and of a pale colour, inclining 
to white. I have ſeveral times raiſed theſe trees from 
the Almonds which came from abroad, and always 
found the plants to maintain their difference from the 
common Almond. 


1 The third fort hath narrow ſharp- pointed leaves, 


which are ſawed on their edges; the flowers are much 
{ſmaller than thoſe of the common Almond, and are 
white ; the-ſhoots of this tree are ſmaller, and the 
Joints cloſer than thoſe of the common ſort, nor is the 


tree ſo hardy, therefore ſhould have the advantage | 


of a warm ſituation, otherwiſe it will not thrive. This 


| fort flowers early in the ſpring,” and rarely produces 


fruit in England. But from an old tree which grew 


againſt a ſouth-weſt aſpected wall, I have ſome years 


had the fruit ripe, which were well flavoured, but 


ſend me a ſhare of them, which are flouri 


their kernels were ſmall. _ | | 
The fourth ſort was found growing near Aleppo, from 
whence. the fruit was ſent to the duke D'Ayen in 
France, who raiſed ſeveral of the plants in his curi- 
ous garden at St, Germains, and was fo good as to 
ing in the 
Chelſca garden, where they have endured the open 
air for ſome years, againſt a wall, without any cover- 
The leaves of this tree are filvery, and ve 


1 like thoſe of the Sea Purſlane. Theſe continue moſt 


of the year; the flowers are very ſmall, and have not 
been ſucceeded by fruit yet in England. I can give 
5 farther account of its difference from the other 
orts. CE | X 

The fifth ſort is very common in the nurſeries about 


London, and is uſually fold with other flowering 


ſhrubs to adorn gardens : this ſeldom riſes more than 
three feet high, ſending out many ſide branches. The 


roots of this are very ſubje& to put out ſuckers, by 
which it may be increaſed in plenty, but if theſe are 
not annuallytaken away, they will ſtarve the old plants. 


As theſe ſuckers are very apt to creep at the root, and 


put out ſuckers again, thoſe plants which are propa- 
gated by layers are much preferable. This ſhrub 


owers-in April, at which time all the young ſhoots 


ſom, and make a fine appearance when intermixed 
with ſhrubs of the ſame growth. * 


The common Almond is cultivated in all the nurſe- 


ries, and the trees are generally planted for the beau- 


| ty of their flowers. Theſe often appear in February, 
when the. ſpring is forward, bal A 


froſt comes after, 


the flowers are ſoon deſtroyed, ſo that their beauty is 
of ſhort duration, and in ſuch ſeaſons there are few 
of the Almonds which bear fruit; whereas, when the 


2 


— 


— 


are covered with flowers, which are of a Peach bloſ- Il 


- 4 * 
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trees do not flower till March, they ſeldom fail to hear 
plenty of fruit, many of which will be very feet, 
and fit for the table when green, but they will not - 

keep long. N wat” wh 
They are 1 e by inoculating a bud of theſe 
trees into a Plumb, Almond, or Peach ſtock, in the 
month of July (the manner of this operation ſee un- 
der the article of IxoculATIOx ). next ſpring, . 
when the buds ſhoot, you may train them up either 
for ſtandards, or ſuffer them to grow for half ſtand- 
ards, according to your own fancy; though the uſual 
method is to bud them to the height the ſtems are in- 
tended to be; and the ſecond year after budding, 
they may be removed to the places where they are to 
remain. The beſt ſeaſon for tranſplanting theſe trees, 
if for dry ground, is in October, as ſoon as the leaves 
begin to decay; but for a wet foil, February is much 
1 and obſerve always to bud upon Plumb 
7 wet ground, and Almonds and Peaches 
or dry. 

ALMOND, the Dwarf, with double lowers. See 

PzrsICA. ; | | yy 

AMYRIS. See Tofrcopexvrox. 

ANACAMPSEROS. „See Szyvum. 

ANACARDIUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 467. Acajou. 

Tourn. Init. R. H. 658. tab. 435. The Caſhew-mur, 
or Aca jou. N * | 
The CHARACTERS are, 
It hath an empalement of one leaf, which is ere, and 
cut into five acute ſegments at the brim. The flower is 
of one leaf, having a ſhort tube, cut into frve parts at the 
top, which are reflexed, and are longer then the empale- 
ment; the flower hath ten flender ſtemina, which are as 
long as the petal, crewned with ſmiall ſummits. In 
the center is placed -a round Sau, puey * an awl- 
ſhaped ſtyle, crowned with an acute ſtigma. The germen 
afterward becomes a large, oval, fleſhy fruit, baving a 
large kidney-ſhaped nut growing to its apex. | 
This genus of plants is by Dr. Linnæus ranged in 
the firſt ſection of his tenth claſs, entitled Decandria 
Monogynia ; the flowers of this having ten ſtami- 
na and a ſingle ſtyle. d 
Wi'.e fre bor one SPECIES of this genus, viz. 
Anacarpium (Occidentale) Hort. Cliff. 161. the octiden- 
tal Anacardium, or Caſhew. Acajou. Pif. Hiſt. Braſ. 58. 
This tree grows to the height of twenty feet or more, 
in its native country, which is both Indies, but in 
England the plants are with great difficulty preſerved , 
though by their firſt ſhoot from the ſeeds, they appear 
ſo ſtrong and vigorous, as to promiſe a much greater 
rogreſs than they are ever ſeen to make. | 
hey are eaſily raiſed from the nuts, which are an- 
nually brought from America in great plenty; each 
of theſe ſhould be planted in a ſmall pot filled with 
light ſandy earth, and plunged into a good hot- bed 
of tanners bark, being careful to prevent their hav- 
ing wet, till the plants come up, for the nuts fre- 
| dre rot with moiſture. The reaſon of my adviſing 
the nuts to be. each put-into a ſeparate pot, is, be- 
cauſe the plants ſeldom live when they are tranſplant- 
ed. If the nuts are freſh, the plants will come up 
in about a month after planting, and in two months 
more they will be four four of five inches high, with 
large leaves; from this quick growth, many per- 
ſons have been deceived by ſuppoſing them ſatdy, 
and that they would continue the like progreſs, whereas 
they ſeldom advance much farther the ſame year. 

_ The plants muſt be conſtantly kept in the BN. for 
they are too tender to live abroad in England, in the 
warmeſt ſeaſon of the year, nor will they thrive in a 
common green-houſe in ſummer. As theſe plants 

abound with a milky acrid juice, they ſhould have 
but little water, even in ſummer; and in winter, if 
they are ſparingly watered once in-a fortnight, it will 
be ſufficient, for their roots are tender and ſoon periſh 
with, moiſture. pegs RS 

When theſe plants are tranſplanted, it will be the 

beſt method to break the pots, for the roots do not 

put out many fibres to hold the earth about them, ſo 
that in ä them out of the pots, moſt of the earth 
| As. 
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will fall away from their roots, and when this ha; 
pens, the plants ſeldom ſurvive it; therefore in break. 
ing of the pots, the ſame caution muſt be had not to 
ifucb the carth more than can be avoided ; then the 
plant, with the ball of earth to its roots, ſhould be 
ut into a pot one ſize larger than that in which it 
bad before grown, filling up the pot with light ſand 
earth, and plunge the pots again into the bot bed. 
Theſe plants ſnould not be removed oftener than once 
a year, nor ſhould they be 
unleſs their roots are confined, they will not thrive. 
With this management I have kept theſe plants ſe- 
veral years, but they are of ſlow growth after the firſt 
ſeaſon, ſo that I. have not raiſed any of them more 


than two feet and a half high, and it is very rare to | 
ſee them in England more than half that height, |. 


though I have ſeen two of them in flower, one in the 
late Sir 

the other in Chelſea ga 

The pulpy fruit, to whoſe apex this nut is 
as large as an and is full of an acid juice, 
which is frequently mixed in the making of punch in 
America. Many of theſe fruit haye been brought to 
England, in — * of rum for the ſame E 

The nut is of the ſize and ſhape of a 

but is much larger at the end which is next the fruit, 
than at the other. The outer ſhell is of an Aſh colour, 
and very ſmooth z under this is another which covers 
the kernel, between theſe there is a thick black in- 
flammable oil, which is very cauſtic ; this will raiſe 
bliſters on the ſkin, and has often been very trouble- 
ſome to thoſe who have incautiouſly put the nuts into 
their mouths to break the ſhell. 


The milky juice of this tree will ſtain linen of a deep 


black, which cannot be waſhed out again; but whether 
this has the ſame property with that of the eaſtern 
Anacardium, has not yet been fully experimented ; 
for the inſpiſſated juice of that tree is the beſt ſort of 
1 which is uſed for ſtaining of black in China and 
apan. a 
Dr. Grew mentions the juice being uſed. for ſtaining 
of cottons, but it is doubtful which of the ſpecies he 
means; though Sir Hans Sloane ſuppoſes it to be of 
the Acajou here mentioned. However, it may be v 
well worth the trial; if the inhabitants of the Briti 
iſlands in America would tap a few of the trees in 
the bleeding ſeaſon, and collect the juice in earthen 
pots, keeping it in a place free from duſt, or covering 
the pots over with a linen cloth, to prevent duſt from 
mixing with it, and when it is of a proper conſiſtence, 
ſome trials may be made with it, to ſee if it has the 
ſame property with the Japan lac, which if it has, 
may prove a valuable * | 
ANACYCLUS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 869. Santoli- 
noides. Vall. Acad. Scien. OED 
The CHARACTERS are, 
I hath compound flowers, conſiſting of female and ber- 
mapbrodite florets, included in one common ſcaly empale- 
ment; the rays or borders being formed of the female florets, 
which are tubulous, and ſtretched out in the form of a 
tongue beyond the empalement. The hermaphrodite florets 
which compoſe the diſk, are funnel-ſhaped, quinquefid, and 
ſpread open; theſe have each five flender ſtamina, which 
are crowned with cylindrical ſummits; in the center is 
placed an oblong compreſſed germen, ſupporting a. ſlender 
ſtyle, crowned with bifid ſtigma. | The female florets have 


an oblong membraneous germen, ſupporting a ſlender ſtyle, 
crowned with two unde reflexed ſtigma; the hermaphro- 


dite florets are ſucceeded by one oblong compreſſed ſeed. The 
female florets are ſucceeded by a fingle oblong ſeed with broad 
borders or wings, which are indented at the top; theſe are 
laced on a convex receptacle. 
his ge 
third ſection of his nineteenth claſs, entitled Synge- 
neſia Polygamia ſuperflua. The plants of this diviſion 
have female and hermaphrodite flowers included. in 
the ſame common empalement. # 
The Speis are, | 


1. ANAcyCLus (Creticus) foliis decompoſitis linearibus 


laciniis diviſis planis. Hort. Cliff. 417, Anacyclus * 


pur into large pots, for |. 


Charles 8 at Parſons- green, and 
en. | 


C's kidney, | 


nus of plants is ranged by Dr. Linnæus in the | 


— 
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with narrow decompounded leaves, whoſe diviſions ard 
Plain. Cotula cretica minima chamemeli folio capite 
inflexo. Tourn. Cor. 37. 
. Anacyetus (Orientalis) foliis compoſitis ſetaceis acu- 
tis rectis. Hort. Cliff. 417. Anacyclus with compound, 
briſtly, upright, pointed leaves. Chamæmelum Orientale 
foliis pinnatis. Tourn. Cor. 37. | 
. ANAcyCLus (Palentinus) foliis decompoſitis linearibus 
laciniis diviſis tretiuſculis acutis floribus floſculoſis. 


Hort. Cliff. 417. Anacyclus with decompounded narrow 


leaves, whoſe diviſions are taper and pointed, and flaſcular 
flowers: C themum Valentioum. dil 22 1. 


332. 
The two firſt ſorts grow naturally in the iſlands of 
the Archipel from whence Dr. Tournefort ſent 
their ſceds to the royal garden at Paris. I have alſo 
received the ſeeds of theſe plants from Portugal, 
ſo that it may alſo grow — there, as do many 
of thoſe plants which were diſcovered by Tournefort 
in the Levant. Theſe are low plants, whoſe branches, 
trail on the ground. The firſt ſort has fine cut leaves 
like thoſe of Chamomile ; the flowers are ſmall, white, 
7 ſingle, with their heads declining; theſe 
ike thoſe of the common Mayweed. The ſecond 
winged leaves like thoſe of the Ox- eye; the flow- 
ers are white, and like thoſe of Chamomile. . 
The third ſort naturally in Spain, from whence 
I have received the ſeeds. This grows a foot and 
half high, ſending out miany ſide branches ; the leaves 
are finely divided like thoſe of Chamomile, and are 
hairy : the flowers ſingle at the extremity of the 
branches, and are n big t yellow 1 2 
filyery ſcaly empalement. Theſe are as large as thoſe 
of the Ox-eye. | 
All theſe plants are annual: the ſeeds ſhould be ſown | 
early in the {pring in a border of light earth, where 
they are deſigned to remain, and require no other 
care but to keep them clean from weeds, and thin 
the plants where they are too cloſe. As theſe have 
no great beauty, a few plants only may be left for 
the fake of variety. They flower in July and Auguſt, 
and their ſeeds ripen in September. | 
ANAGALLIS. Lin. Sp. Plant. 189. Pimpernel. 
The CHARACTERS are, 
The empalement is permanent, cut into five ſharp ſegments, 
which are hollow. The flower is of one leaf —— and 
cut into five parts at the brim; it hath frve ereft ſtamina 
which are ſhorter than the petals, and are crowned with 
fingle ſummits. In the center is placed the globular ger- 
men, ſupporting a ſlender inclining ftyle crowned with a 
blunt ſtigma. The germen afterward becomes a globular 


and 
are | 
hath 


veſſel with one cell, opening horizontally, in which are lodged 
ſeveral angular ſeeds. 
This genus of plants is by Dr. Linnæus in the 


firſt diviſion of his fifth claſs, entitled Pentandria 

Monogynia, the flowers having five ſtamina and one 

ſtyle. | 

The Spxcizs are, | 

1. ANAGALLIS (Arvenſis) foliis indiviſis caule procum- 
bente. Lin. Gen. Plant. 146. Pimpernel with un- 
divided leaves and a trailing ſtalk. Anagallis Phoenicio 
flore. C. B. P. 252. d 9 

2. ANAGALLIS (Fæmina) foliis indiviſis glaucis caule 
procumbente flore cæruleo. Pimpernel with undivided 
glaucous leaves, à trailing talk, and blue flower. Ana- 

gallis cæruleo flore. C. B. P. 252. | . 

3. AxAOALLIs (Monelli) foliis indiviſis caule erecto. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 148. Pimpernel with an undivided leaf and 
upright ſtalk. Anagallis tenuifolia Monelli. Cluſ. 
A 


4. — 5Ey is (Latifalia) foliis cordatis amplexicaulibus, 
caulibus compreſſis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 149. Pimpernel 
with heart-ſhaped. leaves, embracing the ſtalks which are 
compreſſed Anagallis Hiſpanica latifolio flore cæruleo. 

orteg. | 
The ſt ſort. is very common in fields, and other 
cultivated places, in moſt parts of England. The 
ſecond ſort is ſometimes found wild in the fields, but 


is leſs common than the firſt in England. This is 
ſuppoſed to be only a variety of the firſt, but from 
| 2 NM th irt , 
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thirty years cultivating it, 1 can affirm it never alters; | 


and the plants before they ſhew their flowers are ſo 
different, as to be eaſily diſtinguiſhed from the firſt. 
There is a variety of this with a deeper blue flower, 
whoſe ſeeds I received from Nice, and this hath re- 
tained its colour for three years, during which time I 
have ſown it in the Chelſea en. 
| Theſe are all annual plants which ariſe from ſeeds, and, 
if ſuffered to remain till their ſeeds ſcatter, will become 
weeds in the place; fo that they are never cultivated, 
except in botanic gardens for variety. The firſt and 
ſecond forts are directed by the College of Phyſicians 
for medicinal uſe. 
The third ſort isa very beautiful, ſmall, perennial plant, 
producing great numbers of fine blue flowers, in 
April and May: this may be propagated by feeds, 
which ſhould be ſown ſoon after they are ripe ; for if 
they are kept till ſpring, they do not always ſucceed : 
this plant requires to be ſheltered from extremg cold, 
which will ſometimes deſtroy it in winter. 
The fourth ſort was ſent me from Spain by Mr.'Hor- 
tega, intendant of the royal gardens at Madrid. This 
is a trailing annual plant, with broad leaves and blue 
flowers. Fr will eaſily riſe from ſeeds, and requires 


no other care but to keep the plants clean from | 


weeds. | 
There are two varieties of the firſt fort, one with a 


white, and the other a fleſh-coloured flower; but as 


they are not conſtant, I have not inſerted them as 
different ſpecies. There is alſo another with a worn- 
out le flower, which has ſeveral years continued 


the fame in the Chelſea garden; but as there is little 


difference in the leaves of this and the firſt, 1 have 


not enumerated it, 
ANAGYRIS, Stinking Bean-trefoil. 
The CAR AcTERSs are, 
It hath a bell. ſbaped empalement, which is cut into froe 
parts at the brim, the upper ſegment being much deeper 
cut than the others. The flower is of the butterfly kind, 
the flandard is heart-ſhaped, upright, broad, and indented. 
This is much longer than the empalement; the wings are 
2 and longer than the ſtandard; the keel is 
long and upright : it hath ten ſtamina, which riſe diſtint?, 
and are equal, crowned with fingle ſummits. In the center 
is em, an oblong germen, ſupporting a ſingle ſtyle, having 
a hairy ftiema. The germen afterward becomes a large 
oblong pod, which is reflexed at the point, in which is 
ledged ſeveral kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. 
Dr. Linnæus ra this genus in his tenth claſs of 
lants, enticed) Hectndels Monogynia, the flower 
ving ten ſtaraina, and one ſtyle. 
The Species are, 
. AnacyR1s (Fztida): foliis ovatis floribus lateralibus. 
Stinking Bean-trefoil with oval leaves, and flowers pro- 
—_ from the wings of the ſtalks. Anagyris fœtida. 
C. 391. a | 
Ax 3 (Cretica) foliis oblongis racemis 1 
bus. Stinking Bean- trefoil with oblong leaves, and longer 
kes of flowers. Anagyris fœtida Cretica oblongis fo- 
is luteis floribus. Barrel. Icon. 
The firſt fort grows wild in the ſouth of France, in 
Spain and Italy: this is a ſhrub which uſually riſes 
to the height of eight or ten feet, and produces its 
flowers in April and May, which are of a bright yel- 
low colour, growing in ſpikes, ſomewhat like thoſe 
of the Laburnum : the feeds are never perfected in 
this 5 which is the reaſon of its preſent ſcarcity 
in England. ‚ | 
The other fort is a native of Candia, and ſome of the 
iſlands of the Archipelago, and at preſent very rare 
in the Engliſh gardens. This ſort hath longer leaves 
than the former, and flowers later in the ſummer, ſo 
that it never produces ſeeds. 
Theſe may be both propagated by laying down their 
tender branches in the ſpring, obſervin 


them in the fame manner as the layers of Carnations, 


being careful in dry weather to ſupply them with 
water; which if duly performed, the layers will have | 


taken root by the following ſpring, when they ſhould 
be cut off from the old plants, a __ time before 


to tongue 


— 


— 


— 


A 


2. 


Pellotoiſb fleſh, called the Sugar-loaf 
3. Ananas (Glabra) folio v ſerrato. Boerh. Ind. Alt. 


5. Ananas (Serotinus) fructu 
intus aureo. Pyramidal Oùve- coloured Pine. apple, with 


"Pry is to 
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n to put out their leaves, and in a 
warm ſituation; for if they are too much expoſed to 
cold winds, they will be in d of being deſtroyed 
in a hard winter. This me of propagating theſe 
fupply their defect in not producing ripe 

eds in this country; for the plants which are pro- 
duced from ſeeds, will be much handſomer, and will 
riſe to a much greater height. { 
If you propagate theſe plants from feeds, you ſhould 
ſow them on a moderate hot-· bed the beginning of 
March. If the ſeeds are good, the plants will appear 
— a _ 8 5 the feeds are ſown ; when they ſhould 

inu degrees to the open air, into which thi 
ſhould be 2 toward the + end of May, = brad 
them in a ſheltered firuation ; for this purpoſe the 
ſeeds ſhould be ſowed in pots, and plunged into a 
hot-bed, becauſe the plants do not bear tranſplanting 
well till the ſpring following : and as they are impa- 
tient of cold while young, 5, the two firſt winters it 
will be proper to ſhelter them under a common frame, 
where the laſſes may be drawn off day in mild 
weather, Gat the plants may enjoy the open air, 
which will prepare them for planting abroad when 
they have acquired proper ſtrength: it will be very 
proper to keep theſe plants in pots three years, in 
which time they will have advanced to be in n+ wa 
condition for planting them into the places where they 
are intended to bg ne ; — goons for this is about 
the beginni April, ju ore the plants begin 
to Dr. out 239 = ir which time * Wola be 
turned out of the pots, preſervi balls of earth 
to their roots, planting ſome of them againſt warm 
aſpected walls, where they will not be in danger of 
ſuffering by froſt; and the others may be planted in 
warm fituations, where, if they are protected in ſevere 
winters, by covering the ſurface of the ground about 
their roots with tanners bark, and ſcreening their 
heads with mats, they may be preſerved . years. 
The fourth year from ſeeds theſe plants will begin to 
produce their flowers, and will continue flowering 
every year after, ſo will be very proper to intermix 
with other flowering ſhrubs of the fame growth in 
warm ſituations. = | 
NANAS, the Pine-apple. 
The CnARAcrrxs are, 


be flow er confift 5 of three oval petals, which are Pro- 


duced from the protuberances of the pyramidal fruit, and 
are ſtretched out beyond the empalement. Theſe have fix 
awl-ſhaped ſtamina, which ſtand within the flower, crowned 
with ſpear-ſhaped ſummits : the 2 is ſituated below 
the flower, ſupporting a ſlender flyle, crowned with a trifid 
Stigma. The germen afterward becomes a cell, in which 
is lodged ſeveral angular ſeeds. 
Dr. Linnæus has joined this to the Bromelia of father 
Plumier, to which he has alſo added the Karatas of 
the ſame author, ſuppoſing them to be of the ſame 
nus; which miſtake he may have been led into by 
lumier's figures, for he has joined the fruit of the 
Caraguata to the flowers of the Karatas, and vice verſa. 


The other differences will be exhibited under the ar- 


ticle Karatas. 
The VARITETrirs of this are, 


: 


. Ananas (Ovatus) aculeatus, fructu ovato, carne al- 


Pry Plum. Ovalſbaped Pine-apple, with a whitiſb 
eſh. | 

Ananas (Pyramidalis) aculeatus, fructu 
carne aurea. Plum. 


idato, 
Pyramidal Pine-apple, with a 
Pine. 


2. 83. Pine-apple with ſmooth leaves. 


4. Ananas (Lucidus) lacide virens, folio vix ſerrato. 


Hort. Elth, Pine-apple with ſhining green leaves, and 
ſcarce any ſpines on their edges. 
pyramidato olive colore, 


a yellow fleſh. 


6. Ananas (Viridis) aculeatus, fructu pyramidato ex 


viridi flaveſcente. The green ROS: ; 

There are ſeveral other varieties of this fruit, ſome of 

which may have been obtained from feeds; and I 
| | doubt 
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doubt not but if the ſeeds were ſown frequently, in 
the countries where they are in plenty, there may be 
as great variety of theſe fruit, as thereare of Apples or 
Pears in Europe. And this I have found true by 
ſome trials which I have made by ſowing the ſeeds, 
which have always produced a yariety of forts from 


This fruit (which is juſtly eſteemed for the richneſs of 
its flavour, as it ſurpaſſes all the known fruits in the 
world), is produced from an herbaceous plant, which 
hath leaves ſomewhat reſembling thoſe of Aloe, and 
are, for the moſt part, ſawed on their edges, but are 
much thinner, and not ſo Juicy as the Aloe: the fruit 
reſembles the cones of the Pine-tree, from whence it 
is ſuppoſed to have its name. | 
Where this plant is a native, I believe is hard to de- 
termine; but it is probably an indigenous plant in 
Africa, where, I have been informed, they grow in 
uncultivated places in great plenty. They have been 
long — in the — iſlands of the 3 
dies, where are in t plenty, and extraordinary 
n but they . — many years in the 
uropean gardens, ſo as to produce fruit: the firſt 
perſon who ſucceeded in this affair, was Monſieur Le 
Cour of Leyden in Holland, who, after a great many 
trials, with little or no ſucceſs, did at length hit upon 
a proper degree of heat and management, fo as to pro- 
duce fruit equally good (though not ſo large) as thoſe 
which are produced in the Weſt-Indies, as hath been 
often affirmed by perſons who have lived many years 
there: and it is to this worthy cultivator of ening, 
who did not ſpare any pains or expence to accompli 
it, that all the lovers thereof are obliged, for ftro- 
ducing this king of fruits amongſt them ; and it was 
from him that our gardens in England were firſt ſup- 
lied, though we have fince had large quantities 
| — from America. I cannot here avoid takin 
notice of a common error which prevails mag 
many people, which is, that the plants brought from 
America are not ſo as thoſe which came from 
M. Le Cour; which is a great miſtake, for were 
the people who ſend over theſe plants from America 
careful to ſend the beſt kinds, there would be found 
many better than thoſe cultivated by M. Le Cour, 
who had his from thence at firſt, as his er aſ- 
ſured me; and I have ſeen as fruit produced 
from American plants, as any 
ſome three times larger than any I faw in M. Le 
Cour's garden. | | | 
The firft fort is the moſt common in Europe; but 
the ſecond ſort is much preferable to it, the fruit of 
this being · larger, and much better flavoured : the 
Juice of this ſort 1s not ſo aſtringent as that of the firſt, 
ſo that this fruit may be eaten in greater quantity 
with leſs danger. This frequently produces ſuckers 
immediately under the fruit, whereby it may be in- 
creaſed much r than the common ſort ; ſo that in 
a a few years, it may be the moſt common ſort in 
England. 
The third ſort is preſerved by ſome curious perſons 
for the ſake of variety, but the fruit is not worth any 
thing. The fixth fort is at preſent the moſt rare in 
Europe, there being very few of the plants at preſent. 
This has been eſteemed the beſt ſort known, 
of the moſt curious perſons in America, many of 
whom have thrown out all the other ſorts from their 


thoſe of the ſame fruit. 


1 


gardens, and cultivate only this kind. The plants of | 
this ſort may be procured from Barbadoes and Mont- | 


ſerrat, in both which places it is cultivated. 


The fort with very ſmooth Hl green leaves, was 
a 


raiſed from ſeeds taken out rotten fruit, which 
- came from the Weſt-Indies to the late Henry Heath- 
cote, Eſq; from whom I received one plant, which 
hath uced large 

the le of America call the King Pine. 
| finceraiſ 


- were brought me from Jamaica, 


Theſe plants are propagated by planting the crowns | 
Which grow on the fruit, or Af fuckers which are | 


are moiſt. 


but in the 


light and ſandy, it will be very proper for 


have yet ſeen, and | 


ſome | week water them 


plants from pot to pot, but this i 


fruit: this, I am told, is what | 
I have | 
ed ſome plants of this kind from ſeeds, which | 


produced either from the ſides of the plants, or under 


U 


or three: farthing pots, ſhould be put into penny, or 
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che fruit, both which I have found to be equally 
| good; although 


| ſome perſons the crown is thought 
5 to the ſuckers, as ſuppoſing it will produce 
it ſooner than the ſuckers, which is certainly a miſ- 
take; for by conſtant experience I find the ſuckers 
(if equally ) will fruit as ſoon, and produce as 
large fruit as the crowns. | | 
The fuckers and crowns muſt be laid to dry in a warm 


place for four or five days, or more (according to the 


moiſture of the part which adhered to the old fruit;) 
for if they are immediately planted, they will rot, eſ- 
pectally the crowns. The certain rule of judging 
when they are fit to plant, is by obſerving if the 
bottom is healed over and become hard; for if the 
ſuckers are drawn off carefully from the old plants, 

they will have a hard ſkin over the lower part, 2 

not he ſo long as the crowns, or thoſe whoſe bottoms 

ut whenever a crown is taken from the 
fruit, or the ſuckers from old plants, they ſhould be 
immediately diveſted of their bottom leaves, fo high 
as to allow depth for their planting ; ſo that they may 
be thoroughly dry and healed in every part, leſt when 
they receive heat and moiſture, they ſhould periſh, 
which often happens when this method is not ob- 
ſerved. If theſe ſuckers or crowns are taken off late 
in the autumn, or during the winter, or early in the 
ſpring, they ſhould be laid in a dry place in the ſtove, 
or a 7 or three weeks before they are planted, 
ummer ſeaſon they will be fit for planting 

in a few days. 

As to the earth in which theſe ſhould be planted, if 
ou have a rich good kitchen-garden mould, not too 
Eavy, ſo as to detain the moiſture too long, nor over 

em with- 

out any mixture: but where this is wanting, you 
ſhould procure fome freſh earth from a paſture ; 
which be mixed with about a third part of 
rotten neats dung, or the dung of an old Melon or 

Cucumber-bed, which is well comumed. Theſe ſhould 

be mixed fix or eight months at leaſt before they are 


uſed, but if it be a year, it will be the better; and 


ſhould be often turned, that their parts may be the 
better united, as alſo the clods well broken. This 


earth ſhould not be ſcreened very fine, for if you only 


clear it of the great ſtones, it will be better for the 
plants than when it is made too fine. You ſhould 


always avoid mixing any fand with the earth, unleſs 


it be extremely ftiff, and then it will be neceffary to 


| have it mixed at leaſt ſix months or a year before it is 


uſed; and it muſt be frequently turned, that the fand 

may be incorporated in the earth, ſo as to divide its 

parts: but you ſhould not put more than a fixth 

of ſand, for too' much ſand is very injurious to theſe 
lants. 

n the ſummer ſeaſon, when the weather is warm, 
theſe plants muſt be frequently watered, - but you 
ſhould not give them large quantities at a time: you 
muſt alſo be very careful, that the moiſture'is not 
detained in the pots, by the holes being ſtopped, for 
that will ſoon Jeftroy the plants. In very warm weather 
they ſhould be watered twice or three times a week ; 
but in a cool ſeaſon, once a week will be often enough: 
and during the ſummer ſeaſon, you ſhould once a 
ntly all over their leaves, which 
will waſh the filth from off them, and thereby greatly 

romote the growth of the plants. 

here are ſome perſons who ey ſhift theſe 
thoſe wh if hav 1 — fs 

ractiſed e who e to have large we 
hon” fret, for unlef the pots be Elle with the 
roots, by the time the plants begin to ſhew their fruit, 


they commonly produce ſmall fruit, which have ge- 


nerally large crowns on them, therefore the plants 
will not require to be potted oftener than twice in a 
ſeaſon : the firſt time ſhould be about the end of 
April, when the ſuckers and crowns of the former - 
year's fruit (Which remained all the winter in thoſe 
pots in which they were firſt planted) ſhould be ſhifted 
into larger pots, i. e. thoſg which were in halfpenny, 


at 
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at moſtahree: halfpenny pots, .accordin to the ſize of 


the plants; for you mult be very careful not to over- 
pot them, nothing being more. prejudicial to theſe 
plants. The ſecond time for ſhitting of them is in 
the beginning of Auguſt, when you ſhould ſhift thoſe 
lants which are of a proper ſize for fruiting the fol- 
[oving ſpring, into two-penny pots, which are full 
large enough for any of theſe plants. At each of 
thele times of ſhifting the plants, the bark-bed ſhould 
be ſtirred up, and ſome'new bark added, to raiſe the 
bed up to the height it was at firſt made; and when 
the pots are plunged again into the bark-bed, the 
plants ſhould be watered gently all over their leayes, 
to waſh off the filth, — to ſettle the earth to the 
roots of the plants. If the bark- bed be well ſtirred, 
and a . good freſh bark added to the bed, 
at this latter ſhifting, it will be of great ſervice to the 
plants; and they may remain in 
the beginning of November, or ſometimes later, ac- 
cording to the mildneſs of the ſeaſon, and will require 
but little fire before that time. During the winter 
| ſeaſon theſe plants will not require to be watered 
oftener than once a week, according as you find the 
earth in the pots to dry: nor ſhould you give them 
too much at each time, for it is much better to give 


| 


them a little water often, than to 6ver-water them, |. 


eſpecially at this ſeaſon. 

ou muſt obſerve never to ſhift thoſe 
ſhew their fruit, into other pots; for it they are re- 
moved after the fruit appears, it will ſtop their 
growth, and thereby cauſe the fruit to be ſmaller, and 
retard its ripening, ſo that many times it will be Oc- 
tober or November before the fruit is ripe ; therefore 
you ſhould be ay careful to keep the plants in a 
vigorous growing ſtate, from the firſt appearance of 
- the fruit, becauſe upon this depends the goodneſs and 

ſize of the fruit; for if they receive a check after this, 
the fruit is generally ſmall and ill taſted. | 
When you have cut off the fruit from the plants, 
whoſe kind you are deſirous to pro e, you ſhould 
trim the leaves, and plunge the pots into a moderate 
hot · bed, obſerving to refreſh them frequently with 
water, which will cauſe them to put out ſuckers in 
plenty; ſo that a perſon may be ſoon ſupplied with 

lants enough of any of the kinds, who will but ob- 
5 to keep the plants in health. 
There is not any thing which can happen to theſe 
plants of a more erous nature, than to have them 
attacked by ſmall white inſects, which appear at firſt 
like a white mildew, but ſoon after have the appear- 
ance of lice: theſe attack both root and leaves at the 
ſame time, and if they are not ſoon deſtroyed, will 
ſpread over a whole ſtove in a ſhort time; and in a 
120 weeks will entirely ſtop the growth of the plants, 
by ſucking out the nutritious juice, ſo that the leaves 
will appear yellow and ſickly, and have generally a 

reat number of yellow tranſparent ſpots all over 
Tn [Theſe inſets, after they are fully grown, ap- 
pear like bugs, and adhere fo cloſely to the leaves, as 


u 
not to be call waſhed off, and ſeem as if they nad. 


no life in them. They were originally brought from 
America upon the plants which were imported from 
thence, and I believe they are the ſame inſects which 
have deſtroyed the ſugar canes of late 2 in ſome 
of the Leeward iſlands. Since they have been in 
England, they have ſpread greatly in ſuch ſtoves, 
where therẽ has not been more than ordinary care 
taken to deſtroy them. They have alſo attacked the 
Orange · trees in many gardens near London, and have 
done them incredible damage; but I do not find they 
will / endure the cold of our climate in winter, ſo that 
they are never found on ſuch plants as live in the open 
air. The only method I have been yet able to diſ- 
cover for deſtroying theſe inſects, is by waſhing the 
leaves, branches, and ſtems, of ſuch plants as th 


attack, frequently with water, in which there has 
been a ſtrong infuſion of Tobacco- ſtalks, which I find | 


will deſtroy the inſects, and not ese the plants. 
But this method cannot be pra 


e ſame tan until 


Jones which | 


Hed on the Ananas 
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low between the leaves, that it is impoſſible to come 
at them with a ſponge. to waſh them off; fo that if 
all thoſe which appear to ſight are cleared off, they 
will ſoon be ſucceeded by a Renn ſupply from below, 
and the roots will be alſo equally inteſted with them. 
Therefore, wherever theſe inſects appear on the plants, 
the ſafeſt method will be, to take the plants out of 
the pots, and clear the earth from the roots; then 
Prepare alarge tub, which ſhould be filled with water, 
in which there has been a ſtrong infuſion of Tobacco- 
_ ſtalks; into this tub you ſhould put the plants, placing 
ſome ſticks acroſs the tub, to keep the plants im- 
merſed in water. In this water they ſhould remain 
twenty-four hours; then take them out, and with a 
ſponge waſh off all the inſects from the leaves and 
roots, which may be eaſily effected when the inſets 
are killed by the infuſion z then cut off all the ſmall 
fibres of the roots, and dip the plants into a tub of 
fair water, waſhing them therein, which is the moſt 
effectual way to — them from the inſects. Then 
you ſhould pot them in freſh earth, and having ſtirred 
up the bark-bed, and added ſome new tan to give a 
freſh heat to the bed, the pots ſhould be plunged 
again, obſerving to water them all over the leaves (as 
was before directed) and this ſhould be repeated once 
a week during the ſummer ſeaſon ; for I obſerve theſe 
inſects always multiply much faſter where the plants 
are kept dry, than in ſuch places where the plants are 
ſometimes ſprinkled over with water, and kept in a 
growing ſtate. And the ſame is alſo obſerved in 
America, for it is in long droughts that the inſects 
make ſuch deſtruction in the ſugar canes. And in 
thoſe iſlands where they have had ſeveral very dry 
ſeaſons of late, they have increaſed to ſuch a degree, 
as to deſtroy the eſt part of the canes in the 
iſlands, ES em not only unfit for ſugar, but 
poiſon the juice of the plant, ſo as to diſqualify it for 
making rum, whereby many planters have been 
ruined. 
As theſe inſets frequently brought over from 
America on the plants which come from 
thence, thoſe perſons\who procure their plants from 
thence, ſhould look carefully over them when they 
receive them, to ſee they have none of theſe inſets 
on them; for if they have, they will ſoon be propa- 
gated over all the plants in the ſtove where theſe are 
placed : therefore, whenever they are obſerved, the 
age ſhould be ſoaked (as was before directed) be- 
ore they are planted into pots. | 
It was formerly the common practice of thoſe perſons, 
who cultivated this fruit in Europe, to build dry 
ſtoves, in which they kept their plants in winter, pla- 
cing the pots on ſcaffolds (after the manner in which 
Orange: trees are placed in a green-houſe), and in the 
ſummer to place them in hot- beds of tanners bark 
under frames. This was the method practiſed in Hol- 
land for raiſing this fruit, which by Monſieur Le 
Cour's gardener was firſt taught thoſe. perſons, 
whom his maſter was ſo kind as to ſend the plants. 
But as the culture of theſe plants have ſince become 
general in England, there has been great improve- 
ments made, not only in the contrivances of the 
ſtaves, but alſo in the culture of the plants. For by 
the former method, the plants were kept upon ſhelves 
at leaſt four or five months, whereby the extreme 
fibres of their roots became dry and hard; for if the 
plants were too often watered, it occaſioned their rot- 
ting; ſo that during the winter ſeaſon, when the plants 
ſhould be preparing their fruit for the next ſummer, 
they were at a ſtand, making little or no progreſs, 
whereby the fruit did not appear early enough in the 
ſpring to ripen in ſummer, nor were the fruit fo 
e. 

Therefore, to remedy this inconvenience, it is now 
the practice of thoſe perſons who are deſirous to pro- 
pagate the fruit, to erect low ſtoves, with pits therein 
0 the hot - bed, in the manner hereafter deſcribed and 
figured; theſe are built in different ways, according 
to the fancy of the contriver. Some perſons buil 


0 


Plants, becauſe the inſets will faſten themſelves fo 


| . them with upright glaſſes in front, about ons feet 
N | } . Sh, 


— 


0 


— 


high, ſo that there is juſt 
ſons to 
bed. Others make but one ſlope of from the 
top of the ſtove down to the plate, which lies about 
ix or eight inches above the bark-pit, 'ſo that in the 
front of this ſtove, there is no walk made between the 
bark -pit and the glaſſes ; but the inconveniency of 
. watering the plants, as alſo of coming near thoſe 
plants which are placed in the front of the ſtove to 
clean them, has, in ſome meaſure, brought them into 


height enough for per- 


diſeſteem, ſo that few perſons now build them, tho' | 


the expence. is much than of the other kind of 

_ ſtoves; but of both theſe ſtoves the res and de- 
ſcriptions which are hereafter exhibited under the ar- 
ticle of ſtove, will be ſufficient for any perſon to build 
either of the ſorts. One of theſe ſtoves about thirty- 
five feet lang in the clear, with the pit or the tan 
reaching from end to end, and fix feet and a half 
wide, will contain about fourſcoure fruiting plants; 

. ſo that whoever is deſirous to have this fruit, may 

eaſily proportion their ſtove to the quantity of fruit 
which they are willing to have. 


But it will be alſo neceſſary to have a bark-pit under | 


a deep frame, in order to raiſe the young plants; in 
which you ſhould plunge the fuckers, when they are 
taken from the old plants, as. alſo the crowns which 
come from the fruit, ſo that this frame will be as a 
. nurſery to raiſe the young plants to ſupply the ſtove : 
but theſe plants ſhould not remain in theſe frames 
longer than till the beginning of November, unleſs 
the frame is built with brick-work with flues in it. to 
- warm the air (in the manner hereafter deſcribed and 
figured), which are very uſeful, as nurſeries, to keep 
the young plants till they are 9 to pro- 
duce fruit ; ſo that you may keep theſe either warmer 
or cooler than the ſtove, according as the plants may 
uire, ſo that the ſtove may be every autumn filled 
only with bearing plants, whereby a much greater 
quantity of fruit may be annually produced, than can 
be where young and old plants muſt be crowded into 
the ſame ſtove, But where there are no conveniences 
of this kind, the young plants, about the middle or 
latter end of October, mult be removed into the ſtove, 
and * ſmall, may be crowded in among the larger 
plants; for as they will not much during the 
winter ſeaſon, they may be placed very cloſe together. 
The beginning of March, where there is no nurſery 
for the young plants, they muſt be removed out into 
the hot-bed again, which ſhould be p d a fort- 


night before, that the tan may have acquired a proper 


heat: but you ſhould be careful that the tan be not 
too hot, for that might ſcald the fibres of the plants, 
if they are ſuddenly plunged therein. Therefore if 
you find the bark too hot, you ſhould not plunge the 
pots above two or three inches into the tan, letting 


them remain fo until the heat of the tan is a little | 


| abated, when you [ſhould plunge the pots down to 
their rims in the bed. If the nights ſhould continue 
cold after theſe plants are removed into the bed, you 
muſt carefully cover the glaſſes with mats; otherwiſe 
by coming out of a warm ſtove, they may receive a 

ſudden check, which will greatly retard their growth, 


therefore muſt be carefully avoided; becauſe the ſooner |- 


the plants are ſet growing in the ſpring, the more 

time they will have to gain 2 in order to pro- 
duce large fruit the following ſeaſon. x 
'You ſhould not plunge the pots too cloſe together in 


this frame, but allow them a proper diſtance, that the 


lower part of the plants may increaſe in bulk, for it 
is on this 


that the magnitude of the fruit depends; 


becauſe when the plants are placed too cloſe, they 
draw up very tall, but do not in ſtrength; ſo that 
when they are taken out of the bed, the leaves are 

not able to ſup rt themſelves; but all the outward 
long leaves wil k 


rot in the center. You muſt alſo. obſerve, when the 
| ſun iv very warm, to raiſe the glaſſes of the hot-bed, 
in order to let out the ſteam oſ the bed, and to admit 
freſh air; for one neglect of this kind, in a very: hot 


os 


to ſhade the 
mats; for the glaſſes, 


-quently watered, giving 


and it the bed has ſunk ſince the 


fall down, leaving the ſmaller middle | 
leaves naked, and this ſometimes will cauſe them to 


ing the ſtalk and nen, 
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day, may deſtroy all che plants, or at leaſt ſo ſcald 
walk upright on the back · ſide of the bark- | Te. 


them, that they will 


not get over it in ſeveral months. 
It will be alſo 


roper, in extreme hot weather, 
in the middle of the day with 
ly ing ſo near to the leaves of the 
lants, will occaſion a prodigious heat at ſach times. 
ring the ſummer ſeaſon theſe plants muſt be fre- 

them bur little each time; 
and in hot weather, they muſt have free air admitted 
to them every day, from ten clock till four; for 
if they are kept too cloſe, or have too much wet, 
they will receive a check in their growth, when the 


inſects will immediately ſpread over them; for there 


are generally ſome of theſe inſects on all theſe plants, 
which do not much injury to them while they are in 
a growing ſtate; but whenever they are unhealthy, 
the inſects multiply greatly, and contribute to their 
decay. There are ſome perſons who regulate the heat 
of their ſtoves by thermometers in ſummer, but at 
that ſeaſon this is unneceſſary, for the outward air in 
hot weather is frequently greater than the Ananas heat 
marked on the thermometers, ſo that the heat of the 
ſtoves at that ſeaſon will be much greater. The uſe 
of the thermometer is only in the winter, during the 
time the fires are continued, by which. it is eaſy to 
judge when to increaſe or diminiſh the fires; for at 
that ſeaſon, the ſtoves ſhould not be kept to a greater 
warmth than five or ſix diviſions above Ananas, nor 


ſuffered to be more than as many diviſions below it. 


In winter the plants muſt have leſs water, but they 
will require to have it repeated once a week, giving 
them but little each time : when the plants are plac 

into, the tan for the winter ſeaſon (which ſhould be 
done about the beginning of October) the tan-bed 
ſhould be renewed, adding two thirds of new tan, to 
one third of the old. If this be well mixed, and the 


new tan is good, the bed will maintain a proper de- 


2 of warmth till February, at which time it will 
proper to ſtir up the bed, and add a load or two 
of new tan, ſo as to raiſe the bed as much as it ſunk 
ſince the autumn; this will give a freſh heat to the 
bed, and keep the plants growi 
will now begin to appear, it will 
ſary to keep the plants in a growing ſtate, otherwiſe 
— fruit will not be large. 2 1 
n April it will be proper to ſtir u tan again, 
ik. finoe the laſt ſtirring, it wil 
be proper to add ſome freſh tan to it; this will renew 
the warmth of the bed, and forward the fruit. At 
this time it will be proper to ſhift the young lants, 
which are deſigned to 2 fruit the followin 
ear; the tan bed into w 
renewed, in order to forward their growth, that 
they may have ſtret enough in autumn to pro- 
duce good fruit, for in this is the principal care re- 
uired. | 
Thoſe plants which ſhew their fruit early in Febru- 


ary, will ripen about June; ſome ſorts are at leaſt a 


month or five weeks longer in ripening their fruit than 
others, from the time of the appearance of the fruit : 
but the ſeaſon in which the fruit is in greateſt perfec- 
tion, is from the beginning of July, to the end of 
September; though in March, April, and October, 
I have frequently eaten this fruit in FReney good per- 
fection; but then the plants have 

health, otherwiſe they ſeldom are well flavoured. 

The method of judging when the fruit is ripe, is by 
the ſmell, and from obſervation ; for as the ſeveral 
ſorts differ from each other in the colour of their 
fruit, that will not be any direction when to cut them; 
nor ſhould they remain ſo long as to become ſoft to 
the touch before they are cut, for then they become 
flat and dead, as they do alſo when they are cut long 
before they are eaten, therefore the ſureſt way to have 
this fruit in perfection, is to cu it the ſame day it is 


eaten; but it muſt be cut early in the morning, be- 
fore the ſun has heated the fruit, otherwiſe it will be 
- hot, obſervil 


to cut 79 long to 8 
ſſible, and lay it in a c t dry place, / preſerv- 
in ae 


* 


and as the fruit 
abſolutely 4 2 | 


ich theſe are plunged muſk | 


en in perfect 
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fruit, if buffered to ripen well, | 
r dut there are ſome perſons who 
— deſken they are ripe,” when are not fit 
S008 for no 2 to have them 
green: and many have much recom- 


— tart im cxothar flavour, yet I think | 


the Sugar-loaf ſort is much go be to it. 

Joaf ſort is eaſily 
its leaves having p 3 

inſide the whole length The frox is 

lour than the others when ripe, inclinin 4 


from 


in goodneſs to this, i whe ne e 
of the iſlands in America call the Montſerrat 4 
the leaves of this are of a dark brown, inclinin 

on their inſide; the rotuberances of the 


— is — than in aur dr the Br 


As ſome of che fruit produce ſeeds in England, gr 
the greater number have no arance of any, I 
doubt not whether there are not ſome with male, and 
others with herma ite flowers; becauſe thoſe 
fruit which have ſeeds, are remarkably different from 

h the cells in which the 
ſeeds are lodged, lying nearer to the center of the 
fruit than the abortive —— which are chiefly cloſe 
to the rind; but not having diſtinguiſhed this dif- 
ference till the fruit was cut, I had no opportunity of 
2 their flowers. 

I have continued this title of Ananas to the genus, 
being the moſt generally known and uſed, left by al- 
rering it, the practical gardeners ſhould be rather con- 
fuſed than inſtructed : and I was the rather inclined 
to this, as Dr. Linnæus has miſtaken the characters 
of the three genera, which he has joined in one. The 
different varieties are alſo enumerated, for the fake 
of thoſe who cultivate the fruit, though are not 
diſtin ſpecies, but vary in their = our, and 
flavour, the ſame as other fruits. — as this 
work is intended to inſtruct the pc gardener, 
the mentioning theſe varieties is more excuſable here, 
than in thoſe books which are only intended for the 
improvement of bo 
ANAPODOPHYLLON. See PopornvLiium. 
ANASTATICA, Roſe of Jericho. 

The CHARACTERS are, | 

I 'bath a four leaved empalement, which falls off ; the 
has four petals placed croſſeviſe, which ſpread open, 

Whoſe tails are the Imgth of the tube of the empalement, 
und. fix ſtamina, two of which are ſhorter than 
foal ee 94 oe with roundiſh ſummits, and a 
ting an aul. ſbaped ſtyle the length 
7 — is permanent, crowned by a headed 
| it. The germen afterward becomes a ſhort bilocular 
= _ an atol ſbaped partition placed obliquely to the 

is longer. 
We have but one Syzc1xs of this genus in the Eng- 
liſh gardens, viz. 
AnasTATICA (Hierocuntica) foliis obtuſis, ſpicis axillari- 
dus breviſſimis, filiculis ungulatis ſpinoſis. Lin. Sp. 
895. Roſe of Jericho with rye leaves. Ano of 
flowers at the wings of the ſtalks, OD 
= plant grows naturally in Paleſtine and Cairo, i in 
hay pln er th os.” The ſtalks are ligneous 
Made d dag t is annual; it riſes five or ſix inches 
into many irregular branches; the 
flowers which are ſmall * white, are diſpoſed in 
ſhort ſpikes at the wings of the ſtalks, and have litile 
beauty.; theſe are ſucceeded 


It is preſerved in botanic 
in ſome curious gardens 


which, if taken up before it is withered, and 
entire in a dry room, may be long 


ens for the variety, and 


1 by 
after being many [years kept in this Walon, if the 


root is p. 


taken out of the ground, to the great ſurpriſe of 


urple ftp from all | 


raſil to Ja- 


roots, as is 


ſhort prickly pods, 
| having two cells, in each of 2 are no ſeeds. | 


the oddneſs of the _ | 
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of water a e en tha kadds 


of doubt will fn I open, and appear, as if 


le. 

he plant is annual, fo can oaly be propagated 
e ese, 
are ſown upon a hot in the ſpring, and the plants 
afterward put into pots, which ſhould be 
into another hot-bed to bring them forward; for al- 


AN ATOour [Aodenia, of Ahe, Gr. to dhe], 


a. diſſection. 


Anatomy of plants i is a cutting, dividing, or ſeparat- 


ing the parts or members of in order to diſ- 
cover the ſize, form, ſtructure, and uſes of their ſe- 
veral veſſels, for the better 
Anatomiſts have obſerved a 
the mechanic frame of plants and animals : the 
of plants ſeeming to bear a conſtant analogy to 
of animals; and the ceconomy, 8 
animal, ſeem to be formed on the ſame model. 


The arts of a plant are the root, the wood, the bark, 


and 


1. The roots of the plants are ſpongeous bodies, 
whoſe parts are diſpoſed for the caſy admittance of 
certain humid particles, which are p m the 
The quality of the root is found much to 
epend upon the ſize of its veſſels and pores. 
Monſieur Renaume ſuppoſes the root of a plant to do 
the office of all the in the abdomen of animals, 
which ſerve to nutrition, as the ftomach, inteſtines, 
&c. 
Dr. Boerhaave conſiders the roots of plants to be 
compoſed of a number of abſorbent n 
analogous to the lacteals in animals. 
The root, according to Dr. Van Royen, is that part 
da by le by which the nutriment is taken in, or 
the aliment is attracted, as Theophraſ- 
o 
committed to the earth, to be nouriſhed by the mat- 
ter which is about it, which is properly to be called 
the trunk of the root; this is to be referred rather to 
the ſtalk or ſtem, than to the root, in that it confifts 


Þ of the ſame implicated kinds of veils ; but that part 


which is by its furface contiguous to the exterior ma- 
cn which, being perforated with infinite little 


e received moiſtures, that they 
may be rwards carried, by veſſels nat unlike to 


lacteal ones, into the very body of the plant; this- is 


. perly to be called che rodt. 
ich definition, although it may ſeem too ſtrict, 
is the moſt general, and r 10 all plants; for 
it agrees as as well with them which have no root, as 
the vulgar opinion is, as to thoſe which have a mani- 
feſt root; of the former kind there are MO 
plants, but of the latter a great 


many. 
As to thoſe that want a manifeſt root, the 1 


of them is found to be perforated on all ſides with 
very ſmall holes, by which they cake in their nutri- 
ment, as in the Pomo Aurantio, .called N or 
oo ptumger Ray: remmFo 
plants; and in theſe the whole ſuperficies ſerves for 
lainly ſeen in ſome ftony plants that 

under the ſea, and may be in ſome fort proved 
to be deduced from the analogy of animals; for rhaſe 
being become ſui generis, take in aliment, not only 
by the mouth, but alſo the whole ſurface, expaſetito 
the moiſt air, feems to ſerve co the fame daſigu. Hut 
although theſe ſubmarine bodies haue, by maſt natu- 
raliſts, been ranged wich vegetahles; vat, by later 
diſcoveries, : many of them have been found:tozanfiſt 
of beds of inſects, anclofed-in ſmall cavities of theſe 


inoruſted bodies, n * 
| 2 ö 


But 


ANA 
But thaſe plants that are, endued with a 
root, and more obvious to the ſenſes, 48885 
_ themſelves very much in this part: for ſome ate bul- 
haus, forme are ſquamous, or tuberous, others gru- 
athers fibrous, and laſtly, others nodous ; 
—_ as it will be ſufficient to have taken notice of 
differences of roots, I ſhall omit their 
| ition in this place, and refer them to their 
Ka ral heads, where each of them ſhall be particu- 
larly deſcribed, 
The firſt part of the root, which is called the Epi- 
n 
ur, very Y 
the under ſkin (if it be firſt baked in warm water); 
which viewed by a 7 ſhews its moſt 
tender ſtructure much like a net through with 
many ſmall holes. A des Nate 0 orifices of the 
| — . eing dilated, and filled with the received 
| reſem ling velicles, which, being exhauſted 
45 mutation of the air, become conſoli- 


boy rune proving to wit, this being driven oat by 


under it, after the ſame man- 
| uammigerous animals annually caſt the old 
epidermis a new . comin 
eſe little veſſels, ſibrils, or by w 


under it; fo that 

name ſoever they 

1 may not unfitly be compared to the veins 
animals 

But the other part, which on the outſide itutes 

the cortex, or outer bark, and on the inſide the li- 

ber, or inner bark, is called cutis; in which there 


the former, they form 
under the 
which al6o includes's third; and ſo of the reſt, to the 
moſt inward bf all, which hneuriates near the wood, 
and is by a peculiar name called liber, or inward bark. 
And theſe zones, or girdles, although are moſt 
innumerable, may all be peeled off as the lamellæ of 
bulbs, when the ſap flows through them; and inaſ- 
much as thoſe fibres in the harder roots of trees are 
almoſt of a bony nature, they procure a firmneſs to 
the cortex or outward bark; and theſe fibres are in 
all plants, and a5 well in graſs s in the Cedar 
tree, although are more compact in trees, than 
e hich are more ealily 


2. In the areas, or {| , Which are between the fi- 
bres and their omoles, there are every where 
membranaceous veſſels full of moiſture, or little utri- 
cles, which, in the arez, or intercepted {paces that 
are of a different figure, are found to be various, and 
accommodated to all the s; but all theſe utri- 
cles communicate mſclves, as is beſt ſeen 
in the greater — when we ſqueeze out that 


Iden coloured liquor with which it is filled; and 
the middle ſpaces betwit theſe zones have like utri- 
cles, and all the fibres conſtitute hollow canals ; but 


the utricles have receptacles communicating among 
themſelves. 


Aereal veſſels, or trachez, are open from the 
lower to the upper part of the plant, and are twiſted 
or curled after an admirable manner, and diſpoſed 
336 Bos rerenteles In Gam halo 
. . line, which in their cavities contain an elaſtic 

3 which being affected by the external air, firſt ex- 
pended; and condenſed, will be changed 
after a like manner, and feel the fame viciſſitudes of 
cold and heat, and will undergo a reciprocal motion 
of cold and heat. This action is exerted in the veſ- 
ſels filled with moiſture, which = they 8 
condenſed, ace, and are driven to t 
are higher, Ad be moved forward. 


4. 14 „ peſides fibres, utricles, and tracheæ, a 
2 d. of veſſels appear, containing the moi- 
as it ſeems ſecret E che organical diſpoſi- 


tion of the plant irſelf, which water, qr moiſten not 


\ 


and this hath. 133 | 


„ eee af the | 


bus; 
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of vegetables, and. are turgid wich a congocted 
—— hic elaborate 


ſeems far more than is the 
moiſture contained in the fibres or utricles; and the 
mouths, of theſe veſſels being of a different figure, 
pour forth ſometimes a various liquor, according to 
its peculiar nature, chiefly near the outward region of 
the cortex; ſo the Tithymalus and Cichory com- 
monly diſtil a milky humour, and the Cyareſs, Fir, 
and Pine, a certain ſpecies of turpentine. - -- 
And by how much theſe circles are more outward, 
by ſa much the middle ſpaces between the two zones 
are greater; and are leſſened always towards the more 
inward in a certain proportion, which ſeems to de- 
pend on this, viz, the outward air acting on all ſides 
with an E preſſure, and by à certain — == 
the ſeco d this allo by this means, 
its own condenſed air, and preſſes 5 Note 
which are more inward, becauſe it cannot exert its 
force upon the external air; therefore the ſecond cir- 
cle is neceſſarily mare compreſſed than the firſt, and 
the third more than the ſecond, and ſo of the reſt. 
And the utricles placed between the circles are preſſed 
by the ſame proportion; which, by degrees, are more 
and more exhauſted ; thence the inner circle loſes 


moſt of all the compreſſed and condenſated utricles, 


and by degrees grows ſolid. 
And this 1s properly called Liber (the inward bark), 
and 1s that circle, which, being middlemoſt by place 
and nature, between the cortex, or outw 

and the wood, . comes neareſt to the nature of the 
wood, and in time paſſes into it; for the cortex loſes 
every year one ſuch circle, and becomes wood, which 
may be diſtinguiſhed from the former circles of the 
roat, ſtock, or trunk; and if they are cut horizon- 
tally, will ſhew the number of ack Gin circles, and how 
many years the tree is old. | 
And this ſucceſſive mutation of the co 
r to that we ob- 
ſerve in the human body in the begining of a cal- 
for a callus conſiſts * kin, but ſo 2 
chat all the veſſels are loſt ; and that tkin,. being he- 
come ſolid, is increaſed, and s to 4 greate 24 
But beſides theſe hitherto deſcribed, there occur cer- 
tain peculiar veſlels (of which mention has been made 


cortex into li- 


in deſcribing the cortex), which are found full of 


low nary gum, or à certain concreted juice proper 
o them ; the conſtant progreſs of which is not very 
nic is of of chem. by can of the granipe- 


rency of the moiſture. 


5. The fifth and laſt part is the wat n 
medulla or pith, diſpoſed in the middle center of 
root; and as it ſeems different from the former, ſee- 
ing this is ſometimes waſted, and that never, this ap- 
pears more fungous, that more durable. 

As to the manner of the root's 9893 Func: 


tion, it may be obſerved, that the root 


bibed the ſaline and aqueous juices of the th, * 
ſaturated itſelf with them, for the nouriſhment of the 
tree, thoſe juices are put into motion by heat ; which 
baving entered the mouths of the arterial veſſels from 
the root, they mount to the top with a force anſwer- 
able to what ſets them in motion; and, by this means, 
they gradually open the minute veſſels rolled up, and 
expand them into leaves. 
5 The wood ; this is conſidered as conſiſting of ca- 
tubes, running parallel from the root gh- 
age Þ ſtalk. Some call the capillary tubes arterial 
veſſels, becauſe the ſap riſes from the root through 
theſe. The aperture of theſe tubes are, for the moſt 


art, too minute to be perceived by the bare eye, un- 
een iece of charcoal, cane, or the like. 

ys Dr. Gy. by microſcopical pine 
= — be only an aflemblage of infinitel 
minute canals, or hollow fibres, ſome of which 


from the root upwards, and are diſpoſed in form of 


a circle; 


and, the others, which are called insertions, 
tend horiaontally from the ſurface to the center, ſa 


chat they croſs cach other, TA EIN -4 op 
threads - a wegver's * 


| | 2] 


ties of liquor having p 


Beſides the capi tubes, &c. before-tnentiondd, 
there are 6 — veſſels, which ſome call venal 


veſſels, which are diſſ on the outſide of the arte- 
rial veſſels, between the wood and the inner bark, and 
lead down to the covering of the inward root. Theſe 


veſſels are ſuppoſed to contain the liquid ſap found in 


plants in the 11 , &c. 
+ The Rev. Dr. 


on Vegetable Statics, that, in order to find whether 


there was any lateral communication of the ſap and 
| ap-veſſels, as there is of the blood in animals, by 


means of the ramifications and lateral communica- 
tions of their veſſels; he took a young oak-branch, 
ſeven or eight inches diameter, at its tranſverſe cut, ſix 
feet high, and full of leaves; and 1 fer large 
gap to the pith, ſeven inches from the bottom, and 


of an equal depth the whole length, and alſo cut an- 


other gap four inches above that on the oppoſite ſide, 
he ſet the end of the ſtem in water, and in two nights 


and two days time it imhibed and perſpired thirteen 


ounces; while another like oak- branch, ſomewhat 
bigger than that, but with no notches cut in its ſtem, 
imbibed twenty-five ounces. 

From this and many other experiments he there men- 
tions, he ſays, we ſee. a moſt free lateral communi- 
cation of the ſap and ſap-veſſels, thoſe great quanti- 
laterally by the gaps; in 
that, by ſeveral experiments on cylinders of wood, 
little evaporated by the gaps. 

The bark is the exterior of trees, ſerving them 
for a ſkin or covering: it is generally of a ſpongy tex- 
ture, and communicates with the pith by a multipli- 
city of ſmall — va through the capillary tubes, 


of which the wood conſiſts: ſo that the roots having 
imbibed . the proper nutriment of the tree, it is carried 


up by the warmth af the ſun, 2 the fine arte- 
rial veſſel of the tree, to the top of it; and being 


there condenſe! by the cold, it does, by its own gra- 
vity, return down by the veſſels which lie between 
the vood and the inner bark, which perform the of- 


fic; of \eins; and as it paſſes by, leaves ſuch parts 
of its juice as the texture of the bark will receive, 


and requires for its ſupport. 


Some are of opinion, that that ſoft whitiſh rind, or 


ſubſtance, which lies between the inner bark and the 


wood, does the office of veins : and ſome call this a 
third bark, and ſuppoſe it to differ from the other in 
nothing but having cloſer fibres, and that it contains 
the liquid fax ms, &c. which are found in the 


ens by degrees, by means of the ſap it tranſmits, and 


is imperceptibly conveyed into the woody part of the 


The bark ſerves for divers purpoſes ; for it not onl 

tranſmits the nutritious juices of the plants, bur alſo 
contains divers fat oily humours, to defend the inner 
parts from the injuries of the weather. As animals 
are furniſhed with a panniculus adipoſus, uſually re- 
plete with fat, which inveſts and covers all the fleſhy 


parts, and ſcreens them from external cold; ſo are 
* encompaſſed with a bark, replete with fat juices, 


means whereof the cold is kept out, and, in win- 


ter- time, the ſpiculæ of ice prevented from fixing 


and freezing the juices in their veſſels; whence it is, 


- that ſome ſorts of trees remain ever-green throughout 
the year, by reaſon their barks are more compact, 


and contain a larger quantity of oil than can be ſpent 
and exhaled by the ſun. 1 


The pith is the inward central part of a tree or plant, 
anſwering to the medulla, or marrow of an animal. 


As for its ſubſtance, it conſiſts of little tranſparent 
lobules, chained or linked together, ſomewhat like 

Ga bubbles that compoſe the froth of liquor. 

Some ſuppoſe, that the circulation of the ſap is ef- 


fected by means of the pith, others by the bark, and 
| others by the wood. 1 

Borelli, in his book De Motu Animalium, ſuppoſes 
the tender growing ſhoot to be diſtended like ſoft wax, 


| —— 1 of the moiſture in the ſpongy nn 


ing moiſture, he concludes, is 


* 


= tells us Is his excellent treatiſe | 


— — 


plants in the ſpring and ſummer months, which har- 


Organs, as the ſtamina and apices, which are loaded 
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from returning back, while it expands by the ſpongi» 
neſs of the pith without the help of 1 

And the Rev. Dr. Hales is of opinion, chat it is very 
probable, that r of water that immediately 
adhere to, and are ſtrongly imbibed into, and attract- 
ed by, every fibre of the ſpongy pith, will ſuffer ſome 
degree of on before they can be detached by 
the warmth of the ſun from each attracting fibre; 
conſequently, the maſs of ſpongy fibres, of which the 
pith conſiſts, muſt therefore be extended. 

And that the pith may be the more ſerviceable for 
this purpoſe, nature provided in moſt ſhoots a 
ſtrong partition at every knot, which partitions ſerve 
not only as plinths or abutments for the dilating pith 
to exert its force on, but alſo to prevent the too freo 
retreat of the rarefied ſap from the pith. *% 
But a dilating ſpongy ace, by equally - 
ing itſelf every way, would not produce an oblong 
ſhoot, but rather a globous one, like an apple; to 
prevent which inconvenience it is obſerva 2 that 
nature has provided ſeveral diaphragms, beſides thoſe 
at each knot, which are placed at ſmall diſtances acroſs 
the pith, thereby preyenting its too great lateral dila- 
tation. 7 | 
Theſe are very plain to be ſeen ih the ſhoots of the 
Walnut-tree, and the ſame may be obſerved in the 
pith of the branches of the Sun-flower, and ſeveral 
other plants, where thoſe diaph are not to be 
diſtinguiſhed while the pith is full and replete with 


moiſture ; yet when it dries up, they are often plain 


to be ſeen: * And it is farther to be obſerved, that 
where the pith conſiſts of diſtin& veſicles, the fibres 
of thoſe veſicles are often found to run horizontally, 
whereby they can the better reſiſt the too great lateral 
relaxation of the root. | 

The trunk and branches of a tree, bear a reſemblance 
to the exterior members and limbs of an animal, 


which it may ſubſiſt without, though the rotting and 


mortification of them oftentimes occaſion a total de- 
ſtruction of it. Accordingly the like effects are found 
from the wounding or lopping of a tree, as from the 
wounding or cutting off a limb, an extravaſation, cal- 
lus, or the like. | 22 
A leaf is part of a plant extended into length and 
breadth in ſuch a manner, as to have one ſide diſtin- 
2 able from the other. The leaves, according to 

alpighius, conſiſt of ſo many interwoven utricles, 


as to be not much unlike a pulmonary net, and ſerve 


inſtead of lungs to the plant. As the perſpiration 
and reſpiration are chiefly performed thereby, thoſe 
veſſels are very conſpicuous when the leaves are diſ- 
ſected. In the day-time, when the heat hath rarefied 
the mounting juices, ſo as to become ſpecifically 
1 than the air, they flow out through the pores 
of the leaves, and evaporate, which is the occaſion of 


the leaves becoming ſo flaccid in very hot weather; 


but in the night, when by the cold the juices are 
more condenſed, then the leaves are erected again, and 
draw in a great ſhare of nouriſhment from the air. 
Theſe leaves we may obſerve to be of different tex- 
tures on each ſide, the upper ſurface being for the 
moſt part ſmooth, the better to ſhoot off the redun- 
dant moiſture, while the under furface is many times 


of a rough and cottony texture, by which it is capa- 


ble of retaining the moiſture ; for which reaſon we 
find, if by management, &c. the ſhoots of trees 
are nailed to a wall; &c. fo as to turn the ſurfaces of 
the leaves the wrong ſide upwards, the ſhoots will be 
at a ſtand, until the leaves have obtained their proper 
diſpoſition. Theſe leaves, as the learned Dr. Hales 


_ obſerves, are carefully diſtributed at ſmall diſtances 


throughout the whole length of the ſhoots, and ſerve 
as ſo many jointly-afting powers, placed at different 
ſtations, thereby with more eaſe to draw plenty of ſap 
to the extending root. - +. 
A flower is the more tender part of a plant, remark- 
able for its colour, or form, or both, cohering with 
the rudiment of the fruit, and contains the organs of 
generation z ſome of theſe flowers contain the male 


7 * with 


0 ** 


With the farina focundans, which, when ripe, is 
ſcattered into thoſe flowers which are female, and con- 
ſiſt only of the ovarium, with the ſtyle and ſtigma, 
- which are ſurrounded with the petals. Other flowers 
there are, which have both ſexes contained in the 
ſame flower ; theſe are called hermaphrodite flowers. 

A fruit, Kapros, is not that a plant which is 
_  eatable, but rather the „with their covering, 
ſhould be called the fruit. This covering cheriſhes 
the ſeeds until they come to maturity, and defends them 
from the injuries of the weather, as that they are not 
hurt thereby; and alſo prepares the juices deſigned 
for their nouriſhment, that it may with eaſe enter their 
ſmall bodies in a juſt proportion. ; 
The motion of the nutritious juices of plants is pro- 
duced much like that of the blood in animals, by the 
action of the air; and, in effect, there ſeems to be 
ſomething equivalent to reſpiration throughout the 
whole plant. | 
 Malpighius was the firſt who obſerved, that vegeta- 
bles conſiſted of two ſeries, or orders, of veſſels. 
1. Thoſe which have been treated of before, which 
receive and convey the alimental juices, and which an- 
ſwer to the arteries, lacteal veſſels, veins, &c. of ani- 
mals; and, JE” we Se bod. 3c 
2. The tracheæ, or air-veſſels, which are long hol- 
low pipes, in which the air is continually received and 
expelled, i. e. inſpired and expired, within which tra- 
cheæ all the former veſſels are contained. 
Hence it follows, that the heat of the year, nay, of 
a ſingle day, hour, or minute, muſt have an effect 
on the air included in theſe tracheæ, i. e. it muſt ra- 
| it, and, of conſequence, dilate the tracheæ; 
and hence alſo a perpetual ſpring or ſource of ac- 
tion muſt ariſe, to promote the motion of the ſap in 
lants. * 
or when the tracheæ are expanded, the veſſels which 
contain the juices, are, by that expanſion, preſſed; 
and, by that means, the juice contained is continu- 
ally propelled and accelerated; and, by this propul- 
ſion, the juice is continually comminuted, and ren- 
dered more and more ſubtil, and adapted to enter 
into veſſels ſtill finer and finer; the thickeſt part of it 
being at the ſame time ſecreted, and depolited into 
the lateral cells, or loculi of the bark, to defend the 
plant from cold, and other external injuries. 
The veſſels, or containing parts of plants, conſiſt of 
mere earth, bound or connected together by oil, as a 
gluten, or glue z which being exhayſted by fire, air, 
age, or the like, the plant moulders, or returns again 
into its earth or duſt. | | 
Thus vegetables being burnt by the moſt intenſe 
fire, the matter of the veſſels is left entire and indiſ- 
ſoluble, notwithſtanding its utmoſt force; and, of 
conſequence, is neither water, nor air, nor ſalt, nor 
ſulphur, but earth alone. « 
Juice is a liquid ſubſtance, which makes part of the 
compoſition of plants, and communicates itſelf to all 
the other parts, and ſerves to feed and increaſe them; 
and is that to plants that blood is to animals. Theſe 
Juices are of divers ſorts; aqueous, grumous, bitu- 
minous, oleaginous, reſinous, vinous; of all taſtes 
and colours. | | 
This juice or ſap of plants, is a humour furniſhed by 
the earth, and changed in the plant; it conſiſts of 
ſome foſſil, or other parts, which are derived from 


the air or rain; and others, from putrefied animals, | 


plants, &c. ſo that, conſequently, in vegetables are 
contained all kinds of falts, oil, water, earth, and, 
probably, all kinds of metals too, inaſmuch as the 
aſhes of vegetables always yield ſomewhat which is 
attracted by the load-ſtone. 5 

The juice enters plants in the form of a fine ſubtil 
water, which by how much the nearer it is to the root, 
ſo much the more it retains of its proper nature; and 
the farther it is from the root, the more action it has 


undergone, and approaches the nearer to the nature 


of the vegetable; and, of conſequence, when the 
Juice enters the root, the bark of which is furniſhed 


with excretory veſſels, fitted to diſcharge the excre- 1 


mentitious part, it is earthy, watry, poor, acid, and 
ſcarce oily at all. | __ 
It is further prepared in the trunk and branches, 
though it continue acid ſtill ; as is perceived by the 
tapping or perforating of a tree in the month of Fe- 
4:7 wb when it diſtal ils a watry juice that is ſenſibly 


acid. 
| The juice being carried hence to the germs, or buds, 
is more ate z and when it has here unfolded the 
caves, theſe come to ſerve as lungs for the circula- 
tion and further preparation of the juice; for when 
thoſe tender leaves are expoſed to the alternate action 
of heat and cold, moiſt nights, and hot ſcorching 
days, they are expanded and contracted alternately ; 
and the more, by reaſon of their net-like texture. 
By ſuch means, the juice is farther altered and di- 
ted, as it is farther yet ir the petala, or leaves of 
e flowers, which tranſmit the juice now brought to 
a further ſubtilty to the ſtamina; the ſtamina com- 
municate it to the farina, or that duſt which appears 
on the apices, where it undergoes a further matura- 
tion, and ſheds into the piſtil; and there acquiring its 
laſt 2x We it becomes the original of a new fruit 
or plant. 


ANCHUSA. Lin. Gen. 167. Bugloſſum. Tourn. 
Inſt. R. H. 133. tab. 53: | | 
2 CHARACTERS are, £3 
The empalement is oblong, taper, permanent, cut into 
Ive acute ſe s hich are erett. The flower is of one 
leaf, having a cylindrical tube the length of the empale- 

ment; at the brim it is cut into five upright ſeoments, 
which ſpread open, but the chaps are cloſed, and have five 
prominent little ſcales. There are five ſhort ſtamina in 
the chaps of the flower, which are crowned with oblong 
ſummits. In the bottom of the flower are ſituated four 
germen, having a ſlender ſtyle, crowned with an obtuſe 
ſtigma. The germen afterward becomes four oblong blunt 
ſeeds ſhut up in the empalement. 
Dr. Linnæus ranges this genus of plants in the firſt 

. ſection of his fifth claſs of plants, entitled Pentan- 
dria Monogynia, the flowers having five ſtamina and 
a ſingle ſtyſe. | 

The Speis are, | ; 

1. AxchusA (Officinalis) foliis lanceolatis ſpicis imbri- 
catis ſecundis. Hort. Cliff. 46. Alkanet with ſpear- 
ſhaped leaves, and fruitful imbricated ſpikes, or greater 
Garden Bugloſs. Blugoſſum anguſtifolium majus. 
C. B. P. 256. 1 

2. AncHusa (Anguſtifolia) racemis ſubnudis conjugatis. 

Prod. Leyd. 408. Alkanet with conjugated half naked 

es. Borago ſylveſtris perennis flore rufo kerme- 
ſino. Zan. Hiſt. 49. | | 

3. Axcausa (Undulats) ſtrigoſa foliis linearibus dentatis 
poten bracteã minoribus calycibus fructiferis in- 
latis. Læfl. Lin. Sp. Plant. 133. Alkanet with narrow 
indented leaves, ſmall foot-ſtalks to the branches, and a 
ſwelling empalement over the ſeeds. Bugloſſum Luſita- 
nicum echii folio undulato. Tourn. Inſt. 134. 

4. Axchus (Orientalis) villoſa-tomentoſa, ramis flori- 
buſque alternis axillaribus, bracteis ovatis. Lin, Sp. 
191. Alkanet with branches and flowers growing alter- 
nately from the wings of the ſtalks, and oval braftea or 
floral leaves. Bugloſſum Orientale flote luteo. Tourn. 
Cor. 6. 33 

5. Axchusæ (Virginiana) floribus ſparſis caule glabro. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 133. Altanet with flowers growing 
thinly, and a ſmooth ſtalk. Anchuſa minor lutea Vir- 
giniana Puccoon indigens dicta qua ſe pingunt Ame- 
ricani. Pluk. Alm. 30. Called by the inhabitants of Vir- 
ginia, Puccoon. | * 7+ FE 

6. Ancavsa (Sempervirens) pedunculis diphyllis capita- 
tis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 134. Alkanet with foot-ſtalks bav- 
ing two leaves. Bugloſſum latifolium ſerpervirens. 
C. B. P. IT, | | | 

7. Ancavsa (Cretica) foliis lanceolatis verrucoſis ſemi- 
amplexicaulibus, floribus capitatis, caule procum- 
bente. Alkanet with warted and ſpear-ſhaped leaves em- 
bracing the ſtalk balf round, flowers growmg in a bead, 
and a trailing ftalk. Bugloſſum Creticum verrucoſum 


. 


perlatum quibuſdam. H. R. Par. | | 
1 8 | 8. AncHusA 


ANC | 
8. Ancmosa (Tinfloria) wemefitoſa; foliis lanceolatis ob- 


is, ſtaminibus corolla brevioribus. Lin. Sp. 192. 
urbuſa with woulh, ſprar-ſhaped, blunt leaves, and the 
a Ay 7 wa orter an the corolla, or true Al- 
A hee p\caiisWrigiekiefiets, floribus capitatis 
reflexis, pedunculis longiſſunis. Alkanet with long bajry 
aver, and floegers rolletted into beads which are reflexed, 


and very long foot Halte. Borago fylveſtre Cretica flore 


*azureo, Zan. Hiſt. 5 7. | 
The firſt fort is the ofs, whoſe flowers are or- 
dered to be uſed in medicine. This ſends up ftalks 
about two feet high, having oblong rough leaves, 
+ placed alternately, ar the extremity of the ſhoots. 'The 
| flowers are produced in cluſters, which are of a fine 
blue colour; thefe come out with foor-ftalks from the 
Wings of the leaves, and are collected into fmall heads. 
Tue flowers are of one leaf, having a long tube, ſpread 
pen at the top in ſhape of a funnel. After the flower 
is paſt, it is fucceeded by four naked ſeeds, fituated 
t the bottom of the empalement, which drop out as 


| ripen. . | , 
The Kicks of this ſort ſeldom continue longer than two 

ears, eſpecially .in good ground, for they are ſub- 
ect to rot in winter, unleſs 


they happen to grow 
in rubbiſh, or out of an old wall, where 7 will live 


exeral years; for in ſuch places the plants are ſtinted 
min their growth, ſo their branches are firmer and not 
ſo full of juice as thoſe which grow in better foil. 
The plants may be eaſily propagated by ſeeds, which 
2 fown in the autumn, upon a bed of light ſandy 
earth; and in the ſpring, when the er ſtrong 
| 88 to remove, they ſhould be P ted in beds at 
to feet diftance, obſerving, if the ſeaſon proves dry, 
to water them till they have taken root, after which 
x * will require no farther care but to keep them 
clean from weeds. If the ſeeds of this plant are per- 
mitted to ſcatter, the plants will riſe in plenty, which 
may be managed in the manner before di There 
is 4 variety of this with white flowers, but this will 
not retain its difference from ſeeds. - 
The ſecond fort grows to the height of two feet when 
cultivated in — but in the places where it gro 


wild, is rarely more than a foot. The leaves of this | 


are narrow, and leſs hairy than thoſe of the firſt; the 
ikes of flowers come out double, and have no leaves 
ut them; the flowers are ſmall, and of a red co- 
Jour.” The roots will continue three or four years in 
an | | 
Fhe third fort is a biennial plant, which periſhes ſoon 
after the eds are ripe This grows a feet high, 
and ſends out many lateral branches, which are gar- 
niſhed with long, narrow, roughleaves, which are waved 
on their edges: the flowers are of a bright blue colour, 
and grow in an imbricated ſpike ; and after theſe fall, 
Lats empalement turns to a fwellen veſſel incloſing the 


Ihe fourth ſort is a perennial plant, with long trailing 
branches which lie on the ground the under leaves 
are long, broad, and hairy, but theſe diminiſh as they 
are nearer the top, and thoſe which come out on the 
tkes between the flowers are ſhort and roundiſh. 
e flowers are yellow, and about the ſize of thoſe of 
the common Bugloſs; there is a ſucceſſion of theſe on 
the ſame plants great part of the year, which renders 
them more valuable. This, though a native of the 
1 E is hardy enough to live in the open air in 
England, if it hath a dry ſandy foil. It may be 
Pee by ſeeds in the ſame manner as the firſt 
and if the ſeeds are permitted to ſcatter, the plants 
will riſe without care. 1 | 
The fifth ſort is a native of North America, where it 
grows naturally in the woods, and being an early plant, 
- generally flowers before the new leaves come out on 
che trees; ſo that in ſome of the woods, where this 
Plant abounds, the ſurface of the ground ſeems covered 
with bright yellow flowers. It is known in that country 
by the title Puccoon. It is a perennial plant Which 
ſeldom riſes à foot high in good g79 | 
ol 


und, but not 
+.- Aboye half that height, where the 


is poor; the. 


ort, 


* 


— — 


A 


2, 


3, 


— — 


deep green 


fame manner. 
The ninth ſort is a 


At the bottom of each 


. ANDRACHNE (Telepbioides) procu 
lephioides Græc 


Sbrubby tree-like Baſtard Orpine. 


whence 


mild weather th 
they will produce flowers, and the ſeeds will 


AN 
—— bee e 8 ſtalk. 


if ſown in the 

gz ſeldom grow the firſt year. n 
Toeth- ſort is a very hardy perennial plant, with 

weak trailing branches, Ron with broad, rough, 

Ec the flowers are blue, and come 

out between the leaves on the ſpike, like the fourth 
fort ; the plants frequently grow out of the joints of 


flowers 


old walls, in thoſe places where any of the plants have 


been near; for when the ſeeds are permitted to ſcatter, 
there will be an abundant ſupply of the plants. Theſe 
flower ary edges year. Ni 

The ſeventh fort is a low, trailing, annual plant, whoſe 
branches ſeldom extend more than fix inches; theſe 
ke on the ſurface of the ground, and are thinly ſer 
with ſpear-ſhaped, ſmall, warted leaves, which half 
ſurround the ſtalk at their baſe. The flowers are 
ſmall, of a bright blue colour, and are collected into 
{mall bunches at the extremity of the branches. The 
plants periſh ſoon after their ſeeds are ripe, which if 
permitted to ſcatter, the plants will come up better 
than when they are ſown. Theſe do not bear tranſ- 


planting, fo ſhould remain in the places where they 


come up. 5 9 
The eighth fort riſes near as high as the firſt, to which 


it bears great reſemblance in its leaves and branches; 
but the leaves and branches are more woolly, and the 
ſtamina of the flowers are ſhorter than the corolla; 
the root alſo is red. 'Fhis plant grows naturally in 
the fouth of France and Spain, but is equally hardy 
with the firſt ſpecies, may be cultivated in the 


ial plant, with broad rough 
leaves, like thoſe of the fixth; the branches grow 
more ere, and the flowers which are of a bright 
azure colour, are collected into ſpikes, coming out 
ſingly from between the leaves. This is a hardy plant, 
and may be propagated in the ſame manner as the 
ormer, a e. 

NDRACHNE, Baſtard Orpine. 

The CHARACTERS are, WHERE. e 

It hath male and female flowers on the ſame plant. The 
male flower hath a frve-leaved empalement, which is equal 
and withers. The flower is compoſed of foe ſlender leaves 
indented at the top, which are ſhorter than the empalement. 
petal is ſituated an herbaceous nec- 
tarium, to which the froe flender ftamina are joined; theſe 
are crowned with ſingle ts. The female flowers come 
out from the wings of the flalt near the male. Theſe have 


aà permanent five-leaved empalement, but no petals, there 
are five nectariums as in the male, and a globular germen 


ſupporting three flender ſtyles which are bifid, crowned 
reit h a round ſtigma. The germen afterward turns to a 
three cornered globular capſule, having three cells, in each 


of which are lodged two triangular obtuſe ſeeds. 


The Spxcits are, winks 
mbens herbacea. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 1014. Herbaceous trailing Andrachne. Te- 
um humifuſum flore albo. Tourn. 


adden Oſd. It. 228. 


Cor. 50. 
ANDRACHNE (Fruticoſa) 
ANDRACHNE (Arborea) foliis ovati 

incanis, caule arboreo. Baſtard Orpine with oval blunt 

leaves, hoary on their under fide, and a tree-like ſtalk. 

The firſt ſort is a low plant, whoſe branches trail upon 

the ground. The leaves are ſmall, of an oval ſhape, 

ſmooth, and of a fea-green colour. It is found wild 

in ſome parts of Italy, and in the Archipelago, from 

Dr. Tournefort ſent the ſeeds to the royal 

n at Paris: but being a plant of no great beauty, 

it is ſeldom cultivated, except in botanic gardens for 
variety. If the ſeeds of this plant are ſown on a mode- 

rate hot-bed in March, the plants will ariſe in about 


s obtuſis,. ſubtus 


a month after, when they may be tranſplanted each 
into a ſmall pot, and plun 


| | d into another very mo- 
derate hot-bed to bring the plants forward, but in 
ſhould have plenty of air admitted 
en refreſhed with water: in June 
ripen in 
Auguſt 


to them, and 


AN 
Auguſt and September, ſoon after which the plants 
| The ſecond ſort grows naturally in China, and al at 
Lua Vera Cruz in New Spain, where it riſes twelve or 
fourteen feet high; the branches are garniſhed with 


— 2 Rnted, ſmoeth leaves, under which the 
ſtalk of the flowers are oed; theſe are pretty 


long and hang downward: the flowers are ſmall; of an 
— e ite colour, ſome of which are male, and 


others female, but when the latter are ſituated at too 
at diſtance from the former, there is rarely any 
ds within their covers; though they ſeem very fair 
to ſight, yet upon — there will no ſeeds 


de fund in them; whereby ſeveral perſons have been 
| — — who have ſown them, without raiſing a 
e plant. 


The third fort was diſcovered by the late Dr. William 
Houſton, growing naturally at Cam 3 this has 
- a ſtrong woody ſtem, which riſes more twen 
feet high, ſending out branches on every ſide, which 
are garniſhed with oval blunt leaves, hoary on their 
under-fide, and having pretty deep furrows on their 
upper, placed alternately on the branches : the flow- 
ers I have not ſeen, for the plant which roſe from the 
ſeeds in the phyſic garden did not produce any, tho? 
it grew ypward of fourteen feet high; nor were there 
any flowers 
Dr. Houſton was there, the ſeeds being then ripe; of 
theſe the doctor ſent many to - appeared 
no 


fair, but on being opened, 
ithin them, ſo that but one plant was raiſed from 


all the. ſeeds. 
- Theſe two forts are very tender plants, fo that when 
good ſeeds can be obtained, they ſhould be planted 
| yt wort plunging them into a hot-bed of tanners bark, 
ing to water them as the earth becomes dry in 
the pots; and when the ts come up, and are fit 
to remove, they ſhould be each planted in a ſmall 
t, plunged into a tan-bed, ſhading them until they 
ave taken freſh root, after which they ſhould have 
free air admitted to them in warm weather, but muſt 
be wan kept in the bark-ſtove. 
There is alſo another fort which I have raiſed from 
' ſeeds, ſent me from Jamaica; the whole form of the 
ſeeds agree with thoſe of the third fort, as do alſo 
the plants, but the leaves are ſomewhat like thoſe of 
the Laurel, but are much larger ; this hath not as yet 
flowered in Europe. | * 
ve 


ANDROME DA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 485. We 
no Engliſh name for this plant. 
The CHARACTERS are, 
The empalement is cut into five ſmall acute ſagments; this 
is coloured and permanent. The flower is of one leaf, oval, 
bell-ſhaped, and divided into five parts at the brim, which 
are reflexed. It bath ten awl-ſhaped ſtamina, which are 
ſhorter than the petals to which they are fixed theſe are 


crowned with nodding ſummits having two horns. In the | 


center of the flower is fituated a round germen, ſupporting 

2 cylindrical ſtyle, which is longer than the ſtamina, and 
crowned with a blunt ſtigma. The germen afterward turns 
to a round pentagonal veſſel having fre cells, which are 
filled with ſmall round ſeeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged by Dr. Linnæus in the 
firſt diviſion of his tenth claſs, entitled Decandria 
Monogynia, the flowers 

en. | 
The Species IM * 8 5 
1. AndROMEDA (Polifolia) pedunculis a is, co- 
rollis ovatis, foliis alternis lanceolatis ke Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 393. Andromeda with aggregate foot-ſtalks, 
oval 2 and ſpear-ſhaped leaves growing alternately, 
Polifolia. Buxb. Act. 2. p. 345. 

2. AN DbROMEDA (Mariana) pedunculis aggregatis corol- 

lis cylindricis foliis alternis ovatis integerrimis. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 393. Andromeda with aggregate 

"3 nr flowers, and oval entire leaves 

mately. | 


3. Anpxonzpa (Poniculata) racemis fecundis nudis pa- 


oot-ſtalks, 
ed alter- 


niculatis, corollis ſubcylindricis foliis alternis oblongis | 


Fa bed. nr 4 Lin, Sp. Plant. 394. Andromeda with naked, 


upon the trees at Campeachy, at the time 


ls were found | 


having ten ſtamina and one | 


AND 
fruitful, boſe ſpikes, cylindrical fawers, and oblong eri. 
— yaw placed — Aon ng Amencana, 

mucronato & crenato foli ibus urceolatis 
racemaſis. Pluk. Alm. 3917 4 | 

4. ANDROMEDA (Arboreg) racemis fecundis nudis, co- 
rollis rotundo-ovatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 394. Andromeda 
with naked fruitful ſpikes, and oval roundiſh flowers. 
F _ —.— ob 28 — is floribus ſpicatis uno 

Ve U pO It1s. 1 arolin. 1. . 1. commonly 
called Sorrel- tree in Carolina. 0 & | 

5. AnnDROMEDA (Caliculata) racemis fecundis foliaceis 
corollis ſubcylindricis, foliis alternis lanceolatis obtuſis 
punctatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 394. Andromeda with leafy 
fruitful ſpikes, cylindrical flawers, and 1 ſpear-ſhaped + 

phne 


: 


leaves, with punciures placed alternately. C 

Bub. Act. 1. p. 241. 
The firſt ſort is a low plant which grows naturally on 

bogs in the northern countries, but is with difficulty 
. in gardens; and having little beauty, is 

dom cultivated except in botanic gardens. I re- 
ceived the feeds from Peterſburgh, which came up in 
the Chelſea garden, but did not continue more 
ane year. _ 
The ſecond ſort. grows naturally in North America: 
this is a low ſhrub, which ſends out many woody 
ſtalks from the root, garniſhed with oval leaves placed 
alternately; the flowers are collected in ſmall bunches: 
theſe are ſhaped like thoſe of the Strawberry-trec, 
and are of an herbaceous colour. They appear in 
June and July, and ſometimes are ſucceeded by fruit, 
which ſeldom ripen in England, 
The third fort is alſo a native of North America. 
This ſhrub s about four feet high, ſending out 
ſeveral bra which are clothed with oblong leaves 
alternately ; the flowers grow in looſe ſpikes 
m the ends of the branches; they are of the pitcher 
ſhape, like thoſe of the Arbutus, but are a little 
longer, and appear in July, but do not produce ſeeds 
in this country. ' | 
The fourth ſort grows naturally in Virginia and Ca- 
rolina; in the latter it is — r ain the for- 
mer, the climate being warmer; ſo many of the trees 
and ſhrubs grow to a much greater — 4 there. In 
Virginia, it is a ſhrub ing ten or twelve feet 
high, but in Carolina it rites twenty feet. The branches 
are very ſlender, bending- downward ; theſe are gar- 
niſhed with leaves placed alternately, which are 
and pointed : the flowers grow in long naked ſpikes, 
coming out from the ſides of the branches, which are 
of an herbaceous colour, and are ranged on one 

= the ſtalk; they are oval, and ſhaped like a 
itcher. 
he fifth ſort grows naturally in Siberia, and alſo in 

North America; it is a low ſhrub which grows on 

moſly land, fo is very difficult to in gardens. 

The leaves are ſhaped like thoſe of the Box-tree, and 

are of the like conliftence, having ſeveral ſmall punc- 

—ures on them; the flowers grow in ſhort ſpikes from 
the extremity of the branches: theſe are produced 
ſingle between two leaves, they are white and of a 
cylindrical pitcher ſhape. 

All the forts, except the fourth, are very hardy plants, 
which delight in moiſt ground; they increaſe by their 
creeping roots, which put up ſuckers at a diſtance, 
and may be taken off with roots, and tranſplanted 
where they are deſigned to remain, for they do not 

bear to be often removed. 12 

The fourth ſort requires to be ſheltered from hard 
froſt in winter, but in the ſummer ſhould be fre- 
uently watered. It is a difficult plant to keep — 
— as it grows naturally on boggy places, - 
quires a greater heat than that of this climate, It may 
be propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be procured 
from America, where it is known by the name of 


Sorrel-tree. | The | 
We have no Engliſh+ name for 


of 


—— 


ANDROSACE. 
this plant- . 
"The CrnaracTERS are, "2 ad 
The flowers grow in an umbel; they have a many-leaved 
|. general invalucrum. Each flower hath » 
| . palement 


** 


AND 


palement of one leaf, ſlightly indented. at the top in five 
acute points, this is permanent : the flower is of one leaf, 
having an oval tube, incloſed by the ent, but is 
plain at the brim, where it is divided into froe parts. 
hath five ſmall ſtamina within the tube, which are crowned 
with oblong ereft ſummits. In the center is ſituated a round 


germen, ſupporting a ſhort ſlender ſtyle, crowned by a glo- 
bular ſtigma ; the empalement afterward becomes @ round | 
| 2, 


capſule of one cell opening in froe parts, which is full of 
round ſeeds, | 5 : 

Dr. Linnæus ranges this genus of plants in the firſt 
ection of his elch claſs, entitled Pentandria Mono- 
gynia, the flower having five ſtamina and one ſtyle. 

The Species are, | xN 
1. Anpzosace (Maxima) perianthiis fructuum maximis. 
Hort. Upſal. 36. Androſace with the largeſt empalement 


- tothe 1 
Inſt. R. H. 123 ö 
2. ANDROSACE (Septentrionalis) foliis lanceolatis dentatis 
labris perianthns angulatis corolla brevioribus. Flor. 
uec. 1 ip Androſace with ſmooth, indented, ſpear-ſhaped 
leaves, and an angular empalement ſhorter than the petals. 
Alfine verna Androſaces capitulis. C. B. P. 251. 
3. Anprosace (Villoſa) foliis piloſis perianthiis hirſutis. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 142. Androſace with hairy leaves and 
empalement. Sedunr Alpinum hirſutum lacteo flore. 
C. B. P. 284. 
4. AnDROSACE (Carnea) foliis ſubulatis glabris, umbella 
involucrum æquante. Lin. Sp. 204. Androſace with 
ſmooth awl-ſhaped leaves, and t 
to the involucrum. | 
AnvpRrosace (Lactea) foliis linearibus glabris, um 
bella involucris multoties longiore. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
142. Androſace with narrow ſmooth leaves, and the umbel 
much longer than the involucrum. Androſace Alpina pe- 
N anguſtifolia glabra flore ſingulari. Tourn. Inſt. 
The firſt ſort grows N 
r the corn: this hath broad leaves which ſpread 
near the ground, from the center of theſe the foot- 
ſtalks ariſe, which are terminated by the umbel of 
flowers, like thoſe of the Auricula ; under the umbel 
of flowers is a large empalement, which is permanent; 
the flowers are compoſed of five ſmall white petals ; 
thele 'appear in April and May, the ſeeds ripen in 
Jane, and the plants ſoon after periſh. 
The other forts are much ſmaller than this, ſome of 
them ſeldom growing more than three inches high, 
having very ſmall flowers, ſo make little appearance. 
They grow naturally on the Alps and Helvetian 
mountains, as alſo in Siberia, from whenee I have 
received the ſeeds of three or four ſpecies. Theſe are 
oaly preſerved in botanic gardens for the ſake of va- 
riety, and all the ſorts except the firſt ſhould have a 
ſhady ſituation. dy | 
The ſeeds of all the forts ſhould be ſown ſoon after 
they are ripe, otherwiſe they ſeldom grow the ſame 
year. They flower uſually the beginning of April, 
and their ſeeds are ripe the end of May; which, if 
enge to ſcatter, will come up, and often ſucceed 
etter than thoſe which are ſown. The annual ſorts 
periſh as ſoon as the ſeeds are ripe, but the others 
will live in an open border for ſeveral years, and re- 
5 = no other care, but to keep them .clean from 
weeds, | 
__-ANDROSAMUM. See Hrerzicvun. 
> keg YALA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 820. Downy Sow- 
e. | | ; 


” 5 


The CnaRACrERSs are, 


It bath 4 ſhort, round, hairy empalement, cut into many | 


ual fegments ; the flowers are compoſed of many herma- 
[O's florets of one leaf, E ef and lie 
over each other, ſtretched out like a tongue on one fide... 
There are five ftamina in the flowers; theſe are crowned 

by cylindrical ſummits, which are tubulous. The germen 


is ſituated at the bottom of each floret, with a ſlender | 


fiyle, crowned by two reflexed ſtigma. The germen after- 
ward becomes a fingle oval feed, crotoned with down. 
This genus of :. whe is by 


It | 


it. Androſace vulgaris latifolia annua. Tourn. | 


umbel of flowers equal 


in Auſtria and "<A | 


Dr. Linnæus ranged in | 
the firſt ſection of his nineteenth claſs, entitled Syn- 


, 
3. 
4. 


* 


A 


ment. 


5 


* 


into a bead, ſupporting a pointe 
ſtigma, 


ſection of his thirteenth claſs, entit 


ANE ah 
| Pol ia is, there being ber- 
pool Pons aps, tay bing mar 


included in one common empale- 


The Syzcies are, nan ad Ce ky. 
AnDRYALA ( Integrifolia) foliis integris ovato oblongi 
tomentoſis. Guett. Stamp. 2. p. 384. Downy Sowthijtle 
with oval, oblong, entire, leaves. Sonchus lanarus. 
Dalech. Hiſt: 1116. | | 
AnDRYALA (Ragiſina) foliis lanceolatis indiviſis den- 
ticulatis acutis tomentoſis, floribus ſolitariis. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 1136. Dorum Sowthiftle with indented, ſpear- 
3 leaves. Sonchus villoſus luteus minor. 

B. P. 124. e 
AnDRYALA (Sinuata) foliis runcinatis. Lin. Sp: 1137. 
Downy Sowthiftle with plain-ſhaped leaves. OY 
ANDRYALA (Lanata) foliis oblongo-ovatis ſubdentatis 
lanatis, pedunculis ramoſis. Amaen. Acad. 4. p. 288. 
Downy Sowthiftle with woolly, oblong, oval leaves, and 
branching foot-ſtalks. . Hieracium montanium tomen- 
— Hort. Elch. tab. 150. 

The firſt is an annual plant, which grows naturally 
in the ſouth of France, Spain, and Italy, and is pre- 
ſerved in botanic gardens for the ſake of variety. This 
prom a foot and a half high, with woolly — 
ks, having leaves ſcatteringly ſet on them, whi 
are oblong and downy. The flowers are produced in 
{mall cluſters at the top of the ſtalks, which are yellow, 
and like thoſe of the Sowthiſtle, ſo do not make un 
t appearance. It is caſily raiſed by ſeeds, whic 
uld be ſown in the ſpring, in the place where the 
lants are to remain, and will require no other culture 
but to thin them where they are too cloſe, and keep 
them clean from weeds. It flowers in July, and the 
ſeeds ripen in September. 
The ſecond is a perennial plant, which 
rally in Spain, from whence I received the ſeeds, as 
I hireal from the Cape of Good Hope. The leaves 
of this plant are extremely white, are much in- 
dented on their edges; the flower-ſtalks grow about 
a foot high, having ſmall cluſters of yellow flowers, 
which appear in July; the ſeeds ſometimes ripen in 
England, but not every year. The roots cree 
which the plants may be propagated. They a 
light dry foil, in which they Till ive in the open air 


: 


natu- 


in this country. | 
The third ſort naturally in Sicily, and alſo 
near Montpelier; the lower leaves of this ſort are in- 


dented and woolly, but thoſe upon the ſtalks are en- 
tire; this ſeldom riſes more than a foot high, ſupport- 
ing a few yellow flowers at the top. 
The fourth ſort grows in Spain and Portugal; the 
leaves of this at hecadtr, longer, and more downy, 
than either of the other ſorts, the flower-ſtalks riſe 
more than a. foot high, branching into ſeveral foot- 
ſtalks, each ſuſtaining one large yellow flower, ſhaped 
like. thoſe of Hawkweed, which are ſucceeded by 
—_— black cove crowned with down. 
*heſe two plants are ted ſeeds, in the 
ſame * as the A ene ue be ſown in 
autumn, for when they are ſown in the ſpring, the 
plants ſeldom riſe the fame year. 15 70 
the wind 5 ſo 


NEMONE [A., of dC”, Gr. 
called, becauſe the flower is ſuppoſed not to open, 


except the wind blows.] Wind-flower. 


The CHARACTERS are, | | 
The flower is naked having no empalement, and conſiſts 
of two or three orders of leaves or petals, which are oblong, 
and diſpoſed in three ſeries over each other. It hath a 
great number of flentler tamina which are ſhorter than the 
petals, and are crowned by double ſummits which are ere; 
between theſe are ſituated many germen, which are collected 
7 ſtyle crowned with a blunt 
The germen afterward become ſo many ſeeds iu- 
cloſed with a down which adberes to the foot-ſtalk, and 
forms an obtuſe cone. 3 
Dr. Linnæus ranges this genus of plants in the ſixth 
ſed Polyandria Po- 
lygynia, from the flowers having many ſtamina and 
germen. - 0 


TO 


eren, nl nntlt tons 

1. AyzMons (Sylveſtris) ped culo nudo ſeminibus ſub- 

rotundis hirſutis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 540. Anemone with 
a naked ſtalk and a round head of hairy ſeeds. Anemone 

. ylveſtris alba major. C. B. P. 176. 

2. ANEMo rn (Nemoroſa). ſeminibus acutis foliolis inciſis 

caule unifloro. Hort. Cliff. 224. Anemone with pointed 
ſeeds, cut leaves, and a ſingle flower,” Anemone nemo- 
roſa flore majore. C. B. P. 176. 

3. ANEMONE (Apennina) ſeminibus acutis foliolis inciſis 
petalis lanceolatis numeroſis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 541. 
Anemone with pointed ſeeds, cut leaves, and many ſpear- 
ſhaped flower leaves. Ranunculus nemoroſus flore pur- 
pureo- cæruleo. Park. Theat. 3293. | 

4. ANEMONE (Virginiana) pedunculis alternis longiſſimis 

fructibus cylindricis ſeminibus hirſutis muticis. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 540. Anemone with very long alternate foot-ſtalks, 
and cylindrical ſpikes of chaffy 1 Virginiana 
tertiæ Matthioli ſimilis flore parvo. H. L. 645. 


5. ANEMONE (Coronaria) foliis radicalibus ternato· de- 


compoſitis, involucro folioſo. Lin. Sp. Plant. 539. 
Anemone with lower leaves decompounded, and a leafy 
involucrum. Anemone tenuifolia ſimplici flore. C. B. 

P. 174. | * 

6. Anzmons (Hortenſis) foliis digitatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
540. Anemone with hand. ſbaped leaves. Anemone hor- 
tenſis latifolia. 3 Cluſ. Hiſt. 1. p. 249, 

7. ANEMOME (Dichotoma) caule dichotoma, foliis ſeſſili- 
bus oppoſitis amplexicaulibus trifidis inciſis. Amæn. 
Acad, 1. p. 155. Anemone with a forked ftalk, and trifid 

cut leaves growing oppoſite, which embrace the ſtalks. 

8. AnzMone (ThaliFroides) foliis caulinis ſimplicibus 
verticillatis, radicalibus duplicato ternatis. Lin. Sp. 
763. Anemone with ſimple leaves on the ſtalk, growing in 
whorles, and thoſe at the root double ternate. 

The firſt ſort grows naturally in many parts of Ger- 
many; this approaches near to our Wood Anemone, 
but the ſeeds 25 are round and hairy; the flower is 
large and white, but having little beauty, is ſeldom 
| ted in gardens. - 

The ſecond fort grows wild in the woods in many "thy 
of England, where it flowers in April and May, 

making a pretty appearance in thoſe places where 


they are in plenty. The roots of this may be taken 


up when their leaves decay, and tranſplanted in wil- 
derneſſes, where they will thrive and increaſe greatly, 

if they are not diſturbed; and in the ſpring, before 

the trees are covered with leaves, they "will have a 

"ou. good effect, in covering of the ground and 
making a pleaſing variety at that ſeaſon. 

The third ſort is foun wing naturally in ſome 
pure of England, but particularly at Wimbledon. in 
Surry, in a wood near the manſion-houſe, in great 

plenty ; but it is.not certain that they were not origi- 

nally planted there, as they are not found in any other 


3 0 in that neighbourhood. This ſort flowers at the 
e time with the former, and when intermixed with 


them, make a fine variety. This may be tranſplanted 
from the woods as the former. 
There are of theſe two ſorts, ſome with double flow- 
ers, which have been obtained from ſeeds. Theſe 
make a finer appearance, and continue longer in flower 
than the ſingle, but are only to be procured from the 


gardens, where they are cultivated. As theſe are onl 
ſeminal varieties, I have not enumerated them wi 
the others. | 5 


The fourth ſort grows naturally in North America, 
from whence the ſeeds are frequently ſent to England. 
This is a very hardy plant, and produces plenty of 
ſeeds in England, but having little beauty, ſcarce 

deſerves a lack in gardens, unleſs. for the ſake of 


variety. " 

The Ren and ſixth ſorts are natives of the eaſt, from 
wWhence their roots were brought originally; but have 
been ſo greatly improved by culture, as to render 
them ſome of the chief ornaments to our gardens in 
the ſpring. The principal colours of theſe flowers are 
red, white, purple, and blue, and ſome are finely 
variegated with red, white, and purple. There are 
many intermediate ſhades of theſe colours; the flowers 
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are large and very double, and, when, prox 
; naged, are extremely beautiful. I ſhall < 


roots, if ſuffered to remain. The 


$ 


ANE 


| | | refore pro- 
ceed to give ample directions for their culture, which, 
if duly obſerved, every perſon may have theſe flowers 
Take a quantity of freſh untried earth from a com- 
mon, or ſome other paſture land) that is of a light 
ſandy loam, or hazel mould, obſerving not to take it 


above ten inches deep below the ſurface; and if the 


turf be taken with it the better, provided it hath 
time to rot thoroughly before it is uſed: mix this with 
a third part of rotten cow dung, and lay it in a heap, 
keeping it turned over at leaſt once a month for 8 
or ten months, the better to mix it, and rot the dung 
and turf, and to let it have the advantages of the free 
air: in doing this be careful to rake out all great 
ſtones, and break the clods (but by no means ſift 
or ſcreen the earth, which is found very hurtful to 
many ſorts of roots); for when the earth is made very 
fine, upon the firſt great rains of winter or ſpring, 
the ſmall particles thereof join cloſely together, and 
form one ſolid maſs, fo that the roots often periſh for 
want of ſome ſmall ſtones to keep the particles aſunder, 
and make way for the tender fibres to draw'nouriſh- 
ment for the ſupport of the root. i 


This earth ſhould be mixed twelve months before it 


is uſed, if poſſible; but if you are conſtrained to uſe 
it ſooner, you muſt turn it over the oftener, to mellow 


and break the clods; and obſerve to rake out all the 


quite rotten, 
which would be 2 to your 
| beginning of 
tember is a proper ſeaſon to prepare the beds for 
planting (which, if in a wet ſoil, ſhould be raiſed with 
this ſort of earth ſix or eight inches above the ſurface 
of the ground, laying at the bottom ſome of the 
ings of your heap to drain off the moiſture z but 
in a dry foil, three inches above the ſurface will be 
ſufficient): this compoſt ſhould be laid at leaſt two feet 


arts of the n ſward, that are not 
before you ule it, 


and a half thick, and in the bottom there ſhould be 


about four or five inches of rotten neats dung, or the 
rotten dung of an old Melon or Cucumber-bed, fo 


that you muſt take out the former ſoil of the beds to 


* 


make room for it. - | 

And obſerve in preparing your beds, to lay them (if 
in a wet foil) a little round, to ſhoot off the water; 
but in a dry one, let it be nearer to a level; in wet 
land, where the beds are raiſed above the ſurface, it 
will be Pope to fill up the paths between them in 
winter, either with rotten tan or dung, to prevent the 
froſt from penetrating into the ſides of the beds, which 
often deſtroy their roots. The earth ſhould be laid 


in the beds at leaſt a fortnight or three weeks before 


you plant the roots, that it may ſettle ; and when you 
plant them, ſtir the upper part of the ſoil about ſix 
inches deep, with a ſpade; then rake it even and 


ſmooth, and with a ſtick draw lines each way of the 


bed at fix inches diſtance, fo that the whole may be 
in ſquares, that the roots may, be planted regularly : 


then with your three fingers make a hole in the cen- 


ter of each ſquare, about three inches deep, laying 


therein a root with the eye uppermoſt ; and when you 


have finiſhed your bed, with the head of a rake draw 
the earth ſmooth, ſo as to cover the crown of the roots 


about two inches. 


The beſt ſeaſon for planting theſe roots, if for for- 
ward flowers, is about the latter end of September; 
and for thoſe of a middle ſeaſon, any time in October; 
but obſerve to perform this work, if poſſible, at or 
near the time "Eine gentle ſhowers , for if the roots 
are planted when the ground is perfectly dry, and 
there ſhould no rain fall for three weeks or a month 


9 


after, they will be very apt to grow ET: $80 the 


crown, and if they once get this diſtemper, they ſeldom 


come to good after. 


o * 


You may alſo reſerve ſome of your Anemone roots 
till after Chriſtmas, before you plant them, leſt by 
the, ſeverity. of the winter your early planted roots 
. . ſhould be deſtroyed, which ſometimes happens in 


ery hard Finer, eſpecially in thoſe places where 


= 


- 


roperly ma- 


Tn 


ey are not covered to 


b 


thoſe who make ſale of theſe roots, 
 plantingz for altho 


them, when it was wholly 


clean from the root ; then 


you may put them up in b 


with care, there is. always 
them from the injuries of N 


ANNE 


late planted roots will flower a fortnight or three: 
weeks after thoſe which were planted 1 in autumn, and 
many times blow equally as fair, eſpecially if it prove 


protect them from froſt: theſe 


a moiſt ſpring, or that care be taken to refreſi them | 


wich water. 
n the increafe of theſe roots will not be near 
provided A* 
Ao reafon 
in 

it may happen, by arp 
froſts in the ſpring; that their — ate not 
and fair as thoſe planted a Ittle later, yet 


ſo great as thoſe of your firſt — 
were not hurt in winter; it is 


22 


if they can preſerve the green leaves of the plants from 


being injured, the roots will 


fly increafe in bulk; 
but in ſuch de 


ens where theſe flowers are preſerved 
roviſion made to cover 
weather, by archin 
hoops, or frames of wood, an 
covering them Nth and rden-mats or cloths, in froſty 
nights, and bad weather, eſpecially in e 2 of 
the year, — their buds begin ＋ = fot other- 
wiſe, if y 
the black fre and cutti 


the beds over wit 


winds in March will cauſe 
them to blow ſingle, & em — the thrum that is 
in the middle of this many times 
hath occaſioned many oeople who have bought the 
roots, to think they were cheated in the purchaſe of 
owing to their negle& of 


covering them, that their flowers were ſingle. 
In the 
begin to flower, which will continue for three weeks 
or more, according to the heat of the weather, or 
the care taken in covering them, d the heat of 
the day, with mats or oths : after theſe are paſt 
flowering, the ſecond planted ſorts will come to fuc- 
them, and theſe will be followed by thoſe planted 
the ſpring; ſo that you may have theſe — 
continued for near two months together, or ſometimes 
, if the ſeaſon prove favourable, or proper care 

n to ſhade them in the hear of the 


muſt take them out of the ground, clearing them from 
decayed ſtalks, and waſhing them, to take the earth 
pread them on a mat in a 
dry ſhady place till they are perfectly dried, hen 
and Kang them out 


of the reach of mice, or other vermin, which will 


deſtroy many of the roots if they can come at them. 
Obſerve alſo to fake up the latter planted roots as 


ſoon as their leaves decay; for if they are ſuffered to 
remain long after in the ground, and there ſhould fall 


- the . is the pro 


into as many parts as you can conveniently, 
each one of them have a 
you intend to blow ſtrong, 


ſome ſhowers of rain, they would ſoon put forth freſh 
fibres, and make new ſhoots, when it would be too 
late to remove them: at the time when you take up 
1 9: ſeaſon for breaking or parting 
» Which may be done by ſeparating thoſe that 

you jog Ber chooſe to make all poſſible increafe from 
V provided 
thoſe 


good eye or bud; 
ſhould by no means be 


+ parted too ſmall, which greatly weakens their flow- 


eri 
The principal colours in Anemonies a in, White, red, 
blue, and purple; and theſe in ſome of * are cu- 


- nouſly ihtermixed ; but the moſt. prevailing colours 
- amongſt our En glim raiſed Anemonies, are white and 


red; Ba 


h of late we have received from France 
es of * and purples, which are ex- 
fine flowers, and intermixed with the 


great vari 


. | ae 
iy Engliſh flowers, make a fine variety: we ſhould there- 


| 078 obſerve, in 


different colours, ſo as to make an agreeable mixture 


: 


of each in eyery bed, which will greatly add do their 
Fin Ol all the fine pitftifes of theſis flowers were 


| firſt obtained from ſeeds; no good floriſt, that hath 
rden toon, ſhould neglect to fow them: in order 
Ra we "Rout? f durſelves with zquanifity | - 


inning of April your firſt planted roots will 


25 The veginin ng of June, the leaves of your Rf blown 
0 begin to decay; ſoon after which time you 


| 


t the beſt and mo Nou Me flowers, | 


wiſe it will be blown 


in planting the roots, to diſtribute the | 


| every night, that the ſeeds 


the earth, fo that the young 


| oy, es mu 
will greatly 


off all the weeds and dec; 
and fift a little more of the ſame prepared 
About a quarter of an inch Ack ve over the 
- obſerve to Keep them clear-from weeds during * 


weakened, if 
va, S 


— 


111 


* 


good ſingle what the call P 
Aan EF en je as: N 
—— „and have other 


theſe Thould be planted early, that they may 
ye frrength to good feeds, which will be 
in three weeks or a month's time, after the flow- 
ers ate paſt; when you muſt carefully gather it, other- 
away in 1 drt time, it being 
"fubſtatice. Tou muſt preferve 
of Auguſt, when you may 
, tubs, of a well prepared bed of 
light earth : in the e doing ER muſt be careful not 
to let your ſeeds be in heaps; to * which is a th 
little e and is what I have been informed 
of & late Mr. Obadiah Lowe, gardener at Batterſea, 
for ſeveral years raiſed large quantities of theſe 
flowrers from ſeeds. His manner was thus : 
After having levelled his bed of earth, in which he 
intended to ſow his feeds, he rubbed the ſeeds well 
between his hands, with a little dry ſand, in order to 
nn them ſeparate the better; then he ſowed them 
8 ly as 7 oſfible over the bed; but as thefe ſeeds 
ill adhere their down, he 
3 a ſtrong hair bruſh, with which he gently 
over the whole bed, obſerving not to bruſh. off t 
ſeeds; this bruſh will fo ſeparate the feeds, if care- 
fully m as not to leave any entire lumps ; then 
gently ſift ſome light earth, about a quarter of an 
inch thick over the ſeeds ; and, if it ſhould prove hot 
weather, it will be adviſable ro lay ſome mats 


incloſed in a do 
this feed till the 
either fow it in 


hollow upon the bed in the heat of the day, and now 

and cert (vs thierh a lirthe water; but this muſt be 

S leſt by haſtily warering you waſh the 
out 


che ground; dut be ſure to uncover the 
bed at all times when there are . ſhowers, and 
ve the benefit of 


and as the heat of the weather decreaſes, 
nadir onto cd ade ord time 


ou 8 ten weeks after ſowing „the plants will be- 
gin to appear, if the ſeaſon ban p ard Fevoateble, or | 
your care in — — not been wan 

otherwiſe they many times remitin a whole at Laws 
ground. The firſt winter after their appear — 


or too much wet, againſt both of which you weſt 
equally defend them; for the froſt is very apt to looſen 
lants are often turned 
ground, after which a ſmall froſt will de- 


ground, they are Kbje to irjurkes from har? fre 


out of the 


ſtroy them; and too much wet often rots their tender 


roots, ſo that all your former trouble may be loft in 
a ſhort time for want of care in this particular; nor 
do I know of any thing more deſtructive to theſe ten- 
der plants, than the cold black froſts and winds of 
February and March, —— which you muſt be careful 
to defend them, by oa acing a low reed fence on the 
north and eaſt fides , Which may be move- 
able, and only . ot a few ſtakes to ſupport it for 
the preſent, and may be taken quite yy as the ſeaſon 
advances, or removed to the um welt ſides of 
the bed, to ſcreen it from the violence of the ſun, 


Which often impairs theſe plants when young. 


As the ip pring Hinten the weather ſhould prove 
gently refreſh them with water, ch 

your roots; and when the 

leaves are decayed, if your roots are not too thi 


remain in the ſame bed another Send you muſt * 
eaves from the 2 


Fi: ee ed and 
ſummer ſeaſon, and at Michaelmas repeat the 


earthing ;' but as theſe roots fo left in the — 
will come 


eutly in the autumn, the beds mould be 
carefully covered in froſty Women otherwiſe their 
leaves will be, injured, where of, the 1008, Ul: be 
4 * e your roots ſucceed 

the ſecond \ ear, when 


ect 1 23 You like, 2 them 
—— 1 8 


-P 


 - plentiful crop of roots come 


deſerve a place in every flower-garden, eſpecially as 
they require little culture; for if theſe roots are taken 
: 3 other year, it will be often enough; and 
* 


The Anemone g 


AN E 


. 


ier Heh Ting” you will be capable to 
judge of rheir goodneſs ; for until the roots have ac- 
- quired ſtrength, the flowers will not ſhew themſelves 
to advantage. | 

By this time your roots will be too thick in the ſeed- 


de to remain, therefore you muſt; as ſoon as their 


your bed 


1 leaves are gages, ſift the earth of 
| Srough a Ve out the 


ry fine fieve, in order to 
roots, which can be no otherwiſe foun 
' ſmall, and fo nearly the. colour of the ground; but 
in doing this, _ 74 to diſturb the kn nd too 
deep, fo as to en r the burying any of the roots; 
. fon? withſtanding al ur care, many ſmall roots 
will be left behind, therefore as ſoon as you have ſift- 
ed your whole bed, and taken out all the roots you 
can find, you muſt level the earth of your bed again, 
and let it remain till next year, when you will find a 
up 1; the youn 
roots which you take up muſt be Ea direct 
for the old ones, but ſhould be planted again three 
| weeks before them, that they may increaſe in ſtrength, 
ſo as to flower ſtrongly the ſucceeding year. 
The lingle (or Poppy) Anemonies will flower moſt 
of the winter and ſpring, when the ſeaſons are 
vourable, if they are planted in a warm ſituation, 
at which time they make fine appearance; therefore 


n they are taken up, they ſhould be planted again 
very ly in the autumn, otherwiſe they will not 
flower till the ſpring. There are ſome fine blue co- 
lours amongſt theſe ſingle Anemonies, which, with 
the Scarlets and Reds, make a beautiful mixture of 
| colours; and as theſe begin flowering in January or 
February, when the weather is cold, they will conti- 
nue a long time in beauty, provided the froſt is not 
too ſevere, The ſeeds of theſe are ripe by the mid- 
dle or end of May, and mult be gathered daily as ic 
. riperis, otherwiſe it will ſoon be blown away by the 
Winds. 


s naturally in the Levant, parti- 
cularly in the iſlands of the Archipelago, where the 
borders of the fields are covered with them of all the 
* colours, but the flowers are angle, 
greatly improved by culture. In France they were 
; ag cultivated before they were much known in Hol- 
land or England. Tournefort mentions two French 
gentlemen, Meſſrs. Malaval and Bachelier, who con- 
tributed greatly to the improvement of theſe flowers; 
and of the latter he relates a pleaſant ſtory, as fol- 
lows : There was a certain lawyer to whom Mr. Ba- 
chelier had refuſed to communicate the ſeeds of his 
fine Anemonies, and finding he could not obtain any 
either by friendſhip or money, a fancy came into his 
head, to make a viſit to Mr. Bachelier, with ſome of 
his ons n the * he ordered his 
who ſupported the train of his gown, to let 
ge Au a bel wherd the Anemonies * w, which 
he wanted, whoſe ſeeds were then ripe. They walked 
a confiderable time talking on various ſubjects, and 
when they came to the ſpot where the Anemonies 
grew, a merry gentleman of the c npany "began a 
dry, which engaged the attention of Mr. Backet r; 
at which time the lacquey, who was no fool, let fall 
his maſter's train over the bed, and the ſeeds having 
a downy covering, ſtuck to the gown, which the boy 
afterwafds took up again, and the company went for- 
ward. The virtuoſo took leave of Mr. Bachelier, and 
went directiy home, where he carefully pic ed off the 
ſeeds which had ſtuck to his robes, ahd ſowed them, 
which 2 „ open very beautiful flowers. 4 
Ihe ſeverith. ſort grows ows. naturally in Canada and Si- 
beria; the roots of this creep and multiply greatly 
. bn He ou the lower leaves are deeply cut; the 
ſtalks fiſe two feet high, garmiſhed with leaves placed 
oppoſite, hich embrace the ſtalks, and the flowers 
. are produced from the forks of the ſtalks upon Nlen- 


as being | 


ſmall, make lirrle appearance, fo the plant is rately 
120 except in botanic gardens for variety: it 
a very hardy plant, and multiplies very faſt Where 
It is allowed to have a place. | 
The right ſort is a very humble plant, ſeldom rifing 
more than ſix inches high. This grows naturally in 
the woods of North America,. where it flowers early 
in the ſpring, when it makes a pretty appearance, 
eſpecially if many of the plants grow in cluſters : 
ſome of theſe flowers are double, which make a bet- 
ter ap than the ſingle, and continue longer 
in beauty. The leaves of this plant are very like 
thoſe of Meadow Rue; the ſtalks have leaves grow- 
ing in whorles, and are terminated by a ſingle flower : 
this fort ſhould be planted under the ſhelter of trees, 
and if the ſurface of the ground is covered with rotten 
tanners bark in winter, it will greatly preſerve the 


947 | | 
ANEMONOIDES. See Anzmone. 
ANEMONOSPERMOS. See Axcroris. 
ANET HUN, Dill, from 2 and dn, to run up, 
becauſe it is quick of growth. | 
The Characters are, 
It is an umbelliferous plant, having many umbels, which 
mn no involucrum. The umbels are N com- 
/e aller ones. The flowers have five ſpear- 
kg Joy N 2 of theſe have five ſlender ſtamina, 
crowned with blunt ſummits ; under the flower is ſituated 
the germen, ſupporting two ſmall ſtyles crowned with blunt 
ſtigma Ju ermen afterward becomes two compreſſed ſeeds 
n s, | 
This gems of plants is ranged in the ſecond ſection 
of the fifth claſs of Linnæus's genera, which is enti- 
tled Pentandria Digynia, the flowers having five ſta- 
mina and two ſtyles. | 
Me have but one Sezcres of this genus, viz. 
Axxruvn (Graveolens) fructibus compreſſis. Hort. Cliff. 
106, with compreſſed ſeeds. Anethum hortedſe. 
C. B. P. 147. Common Dill, 2 . 
There are two other varieties which are mentioned 
as diſtinet ſpecies by the botaniſts, but 1 have fre- 
quently ſown them, and have always found them 
7 70 o be only varieties ariſing from che ſame ſeeds. 
is 40 is propagated by ſowing the ſeeds, which 
77 8 np! an r fir 9 are ripe z 
for if they are kept out of the groun ring, they 
frequently . or if 53 of the 2 
up, they often decay before they have perfected their 
ſeeds. They love a light foil, and will not bear to be 
tranſplanted, but mult be ſown where they are to re- 
main, and ſhould be allowed eight or ten inches room 
to grow, otherwiſe they will draw up very weak, and 
produce few lateral branches, whereby their leaves 
will decay, and be rendered uſeleſs, nor will they 
produce ſo good feeds; therefore the beſt way is, 
when the 28 are come up, to hoe them out, as is 
practiſed for Onions, Carrots, &c, leaving the plants 
about eight or ten inches aſunder every Way, 22 
ing to keep them clear from weeds; and when the 
ſeeds begin to be formed, you ſhould cut up thoſe 
that are intended to be put into the pickle for Cucum- 
bers, leaving thoſe that are intended for the uſe of 
the ſeeds until they are ripe; at which time it ſhould 
be cut, and ſpread upon a cloth to dry, and then 
beat out for uſe: if you let the ſeeds fall upon the 
ground, the plants will riſe the next ſpring without 
he won of Fikdne hel? Wor Fray 


| be eur ſo 1 
A ef LICA [of Augelus, fo called, as ſome quacks, 


NE pretend, from the angels, on account of its ex- 
_ cellent qualities.) is 2 


1 ' 


| HARACTERS are. 2 
I n umbellferous plant, the greater umbel being com- 
gut of many [ſmall ones; the involucrum, or cover of the 
e umbel, 15 ſed of froe ſmall leaves, and thoſe of 
the aller g t, and the empalement of the flowers 
are indented in — parts. The flowers of the whole um- 
bel are uniform, each of them conſiſt of five petals which 
Ja away z ib 17 e ſtamins, which are longer than 


_ fer foot-ſtalks; theſe flowers are white, and being 


| "4 petals, ar 


are crowned with ſingle ſummits. The 
FLermen 


ANG 


germen is. ſituated below the flower, ſupporting to re. 
flexed fiyles, crowned with obtuſe ſtigma ; the germen af- 
terward becomes a roundiſh fruit ſplitting into two, and 
compoſed of two ſeeds, which art plain on one fide, convex 


on the other, and are bordered. 


This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond ſeRtion | 
nia, 


of Linnæus's fifth claſs, entitled Pentandria Di 
from the flowers having five ſtamina and two ſtyles. 
The Speis are, ö 20 

1. AnozLica (Sativa) foliorum impari lobato. Flor. 
Lapp. 101. Angelica with leaves compoſed. of an unequal 
— 2 of lobes. Angelica ſativa. C. B. P. 155. Car- 

den Angelica. ' ; 

2. AnczLica (Arcbangelica) altiſſima foliorum lobatis 
maximis ſerratis. Talleſt Angelica with leaves compaſed 
of large ſerrated lobes. Angelica ſcandiaca Archange- 
lica. Tabern. Icon. 82. 2 

3. AncLica (Hlveſtris) foliis æqualibus ovato- lanceo- 
latis ſerratis. Hort. Cliff. 97. Angelica with egual leaves, 
compoſed of oval pear ſpapes lobes which are ſawed. An- 

lica ſylveſtris major. C. B. P. 133. 

4. AncELica (Atropurpurea) extimo foliorum pari co- 
adunato folio terminali petiolato. Prod. Leyd. 103. 
Angelica with the extreme pair of leaves joined, and ter- 
minated with a foot-ftalk. Angelica Canadenſis atro- 
purpurea. Cornut. Canad. 198. 

5. ANGELICA (Lucida) foliis æqualibus ovatis inciſo-ſer- 
ratis. Hort. Cliff. 97. Angelica with equal leaves and 

oval lobes, which are cut and ſawed. Angelica lucida 
Canadenſis. Cornut. Canad. 196. 

The firſt fort is the common Angelica, which is cul- 


tivated in the gardens for medicinal uſe, as alſo for | 


making a ſweetmeat, which is by ſome greatly eſteem- 
ed. This grows naturally by the fide of rivers in 

northern countries. 20 
The ſecond ſort grows naturally in Hungary, and 
ſome of Germany. This hath been ſuppoſed to 
be . of the firſt by many modern bota- 
niſts ; but from many years experience in the culture 
of this plant, I could never obſerve any alteration in 
it; for all the plants which I raiſed from ſeeds, proved 
exactly. the ſame as the parent plant, and when plant- 
ed in the ſame ſoil with the common ſort, they were 
twice their ſize. The leaves were alſo much larger, 
and deeper ſawed on their edges, the umbels much 
larger, and the flowers were yellow. This fort ſeldom 
continues longer than two or three years, ſo that 
oung plants 
he ſeeds ſhould be ſown in autumn, for thoſe which 
are ſown in the. ſpring ſeldom ſucceed. e 7 
The third fort grows naturally in moiſt meadows, 
and by the ſides of rivers in many. parts of England, 

ſo is ſeldom admitted into gardens. . 

The fourth and fifth forts grow naturally in North A- 
metica, from whence their ſeeds were ſent to Europe, 
where the plants are preſerved in gardens for the ſake 
of variety ; but as they have no uſe and bur little 
beauty, they are not admitted into many 
They are both very hardy plants, and may be eaſily 
- propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown in au- 
tumn, and when the plants are large enough to re- 
move, they muſt be tranſplanted into a moiſt ſoil, 
and have a ſhady ſituation, allowing them two feet 
room on every ſide. They grow four or five feet 


high, and put out many ſhoots from the root, eſpeci- | 
ally the ſecond year from ſeed, when they will flower 


in June, and the ſeeds ripen in September, The roots 
of theſe ſorts ſeldom continue longer than two or three 
years. The common, Angelica delights to grow in a 
very moiſt ſoil; the ſeeds of this plant ſhould be ſown 
ſoon after they are ripe, for if they are kept until the 
ſpring, ſeldom one ſeed in forty will 

- e ts are come up about ſix inches high, they 
* ſhould be tranſplanted at a large diſtance, for their 
leaves extend very wide; the beſt 7 for this plant 
is upon the ſides of ditches, or pools of water; where 
being planted about three feet aſunder, they will 
thriee exceedingly. The ſecond year after ſowing, 
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grow. When | 


ö 


ould be raiſed to preſerve the ſpecies. | 


— 


dens. 


_— 


they will ſhoot up to flower; therefore if you have a a 


mind to continue their roots, you ſhould cut down | 


| © gy nee Wit ae aboue 
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out heads from the ſides of the roots, whereby they 
my be continued for three or four years; whereas, 
if they had been permitted to ſeed, their roots would 
eriſh ſoon after. — eee 
he gardeners near London, who have ditches of wa- 
ter running through their gardens, propagate great 
quantities of this plant, for which they have a great 
demand from the confectioners, who make a ſweet- 
meat with the tender ſtalks of it cut in May. 

This plant is alſo uſed in medicine, as are alſo the 
| ſeeds, therefore where it is cultivated for the ſeeds, 
there ſhould be new plantations annually made to ſu 

ply the places of thoſe which die, for when they are 
paged to ſeed, they laſt but two years. ; 
ANGUINA. See TRIcosaNrRxs. PE 
ANGURIA, the Water Melon, or Citrul. 
The CHARACTERS are, | 1 
It hath male and female flowers growing at ſeparate diſ- 
tances on the ſame plant ; the flowers of both . are of 
the open bell-ſhaped kind, of one leaf, and have empale- 
ments of . the ſame form. The malt flowers have three 
ſhort ſtamina, which are joined together at the top; theſe 
are crowned by ſlender ſummits. The female flowers reſt 
upon an oval germen, ſupporting a cylindrical ſtyle, crowned 
by three large ſtigma, which are gibbous ; the germen af- 
terward becomes an oblong fleſhy fruit, having five cells 
filled with compreſſed ſeeds, which are rounded at their 
\ extremity. | | | f 
Dr. Linnæus joins this genus to the Gourd, but who- 
ever will allow the fruit to be a characteriſtic in de- 
termining the genera, muſt keep them ſeparate; for 
the Gourd hath but three cells, whereas the Angu- 
ria has five. | n 
This genus is ranged in the tenth ſection of Linnæ- 
us's twenty-firſt claſs of plants, entitled Moncecia 
Syn from the flowers being male and female 
in the —— plant, and the ſtamina and ſutnmits grow- | 
together. | 9 
1 but one Spreixs of this genus, viz. 
Ancvara foliis multipartitis. Water Melon with leaves 
cut into many parts. Anguria Citrullus dicta. C. B. P. 
312. Of this there are ſeveral varieties which differ in 
the form and colour of their fruit; but as theſe vary an- 
nually from ſeeds, it is needleſs to enumerate them here. 
This fruit is cultivated in Spain, Portugal, Italy, and 
moſt other warm countries in Europe; as alſo in Afri- 
ca, Aſia, and America, and is by the inhabitants of 
. thoſe countries greatly eſteemed for their wholſome 
cooling quality 3 but in England the fruit is not fo 
univerſally eſteemed, thou 0 ſome few perſons are 
very fond of them, I ſhall therefore give full direc- 
tions for raiſing them, ſo that ſuch p as are will- 
ing to be at the expence and wal of it, may not 
be at a loſs for inſtruftions. 6 * 
Firſt provide ſome ſeeds, which ſhould be three or 
four years old; for new ſeeds are apt to produce vi- 
gorous plants, which are ſeldom ſo fruitful as thoſe of 
a moderate ſtrength. © The beſt ſorts to cultivate, in 
England, are thoſe , with ſmall round fruit, which 
come from Aſtracan, thoſe wich very large fruit, ſel- 
dom ripen well in this climate. Having provided 
92 ſeed, you ſhould prepare a heap of new dung 
e beginning of February, which ſhould be thrown 
in a heap for about twelye days to heat, turning it 
over twice, mixing it well; then you ſhould make a 
hot-bed, in which theſe ſeeds, as alſo Cucumber-ſeeds 
and Muſk Melons may. be ſown. The dung ſhould 
be well wrought in making the bed, and muſt be 
beaten down pretty cloſe with a dung-fork, that the 
heat may not be too violent, and of longer continu- 
ance. When the dung is thus laid, you ſhould cover 
it about four inches thick with good light earth, and 
having ſpread it very even, you ſhould put the fram 
and plaſs oyer it, Rs, In to warm four or five 0 


thate en e hich will accefion deep 


before you put the ſeeds into it, obſerving, if t 
ſteam hs 


| | pretty much, to raiſe up the glaſs to let it 
pass off: ten you And aur in Proper tem- 
ills, coyer- 


per, you may ſow your ſeeds therein in 
2 | half an inch. * 
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this, if you find your bed very warm, you muſt give 
air in rden By ing the ary 6 but if the 
bed is cool, you mult cover it well with mats every 
ight, as alſo in bad weather. In four or five days 
r, you muſt prepare another hot-bed to receive 
theſe plants, which will be fit to tranſplant in ten 
days, or a fortnight at moſt, after the ſeeds are fown , 
this bed need not be very large, for a few of theſe 
plants will fill a large quantity of frames, when they 
are planted out for good, and while the plants are 
ung, there may be a great quantity kept in one 
light ſo that thoſe perſons who raiſe . Cucum- 
bers and Muſk Melons, may alſo raiſe theſe plants in 
the ſame bed; for two or three lights will be ſufficient 
to raiſe plants of all three kinds, to ſupply the largeſt 
families, until they are planted out for good. In 
the management of theſe plants while young, there 
is little difference from the directions given for raiſing 
Muſk Melons, therefore I need not repeat it here. 
The chief thing to be obſerved, is, to let them have 
a large ſhare of air whenever the weather will permit, 
otherwiſe the plants will draw up weak, and be 
for little. As theſe plants will require two or 
hot-beds to bring the fruit to perfection, it will be 
the better way to put the plants into baſkers, when 
they have gotten four leaves, as is directed for raiſing 
cathy Cucumbers; but you ſhould not plant more 
than two plants in each baſket, for if one of them 
lives it will be ſufficient ; therefore when both the 
plants ſucceed, you ſhould draw out the weakeſt and 
' moſt unpromiſing of them, before they begin to put 
out their ſide ſhoots, otherwiſe uy will entangle and 
render it difficult to be performed, without greatly 
injuring, the remaining plant. REN 
The baſkets in which cheſe plants are to be planted, 
need not be mare than a foot diameter; ſo that one 
light will contain eight of them, which will be ſuffi- 
cient for twenty-four lights, when they are planted 
out for 1; for where the plants are vigorous, one 
ſingle plant will ſpread fo far as to fill three lights; 
and if they have not room, they ſeldom ſet their fruit 
well. | | 
Theſe baſkets may remain in the nurſery-beds until 
the plants have Backs. and put out many runners ; 
for when the heat of this declines, it is ſoon re- 
vived by adding a proper lining of warm dung to 
the ſides of the bed quite round; ſo that when they 
are taken out of this bed, and placed in the ridges 
where they are to remain, the heat of the beds will 
laſt fo long as to ſet their fruit, which is of great con- 
ſequence; for when the plants are ridged out very 
young, the beds are generally made * x t thick- 
neſs in dung, in er to continue their heat; ſo 


that for ſome time after they are made, they are 


ſo extreme hot, as to pany, the ſcalding of the 
plants; and by the time the fruit begins to appear, 
there is little heat left in the beds, which often occa- 
ſions the fruit to drop off, and come to nothing. 
After theſe plants are placed in the beds where they 
are to remain, you muſt carefully lead the ſhoots as 
they are produced, ſo as to fill each part of the frame, 
but not to croud each other; and be careful to kee 
them clear from weeds, as alſo to admit freſh air 
whenever the weather will permit ; they muſt alſo be 
frequently watered, but do not give it them in great 
quantities. In ſhort, there is little difference to be 
obſerved in the management of theſe, from that of 
Muſk Melons, but only to give them more room, 
and to keep the beds to a good temperature of heat, 
and when the fruit appears, to admit air freely to the 
plants, in order to ſet their fruit ; but when the nights 
are cold, the glaſſes muſt be covered with mats to 
keep the beds. warm, without which this fruit will 


| blunt, ſmooth leaves, 


* 


, N 


ANN 


® leaves, which are concerve and pointed. The flower 
hath fix petals, three large and three alternately 


ſmaller.” The ſtamina is ſcarce diſcernible,” but there are 


many ſummits on each fide the germen, which is fituated 


at the bottom of the flower, having no ſtyle, but an ob- 


tuſe ftigma. The germen afterward becomes an oval, or 
oblong fruit, having a ſcaly rind, and one cell, in which 
are lodged oval ſmooth ſeeds. EAN a 

This genus of plants is ranged in the ſeventh ſection 


of Linnæus's thirteenth claſs, entitled Polyandria Po- 


lyginia, the flowers of this diviſion having many ſta- 
mina and ſeveral germen. . 
The Species are, ebb, 


. Annona (Reticulata) foliis lanceolatis fructibus ova- 


tis reticulato-areolatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 337. Annona 
with ſpear-ſhaped leaves, and oval fruit which are netted, 
or wrought in ſquares. Guanabanus fruftu aureo & 
_ aculeato. Plum. Nov, Gen. 43. The Cuſtard 


; + (Muricatis) foliis ovali-lanceolatis glabris 


nitidis prone mis muricatis. Hort. Cliff. 222. Au- 
nona with plain, ſmooth, ſhining, oval, Maped 
leaves, and a prickly fruit. Guanabanus as e vi- 
ridi luteſcente molliter aculeato. Plum. Nov. Gen. 
43. The Sour Sop. | | 


AxxoxA (Squamoſa) foliis oblongis fructibus obtusè 


ſubſquamatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 537. Annona with ob- 
long leaves, and obtuſe ſcaly fruit. Guanabanus foliis 
odoratis fructu ſubrotundo ſquamoſo. Plum. Nov. 
Gen. 43. The Sweet Sop. | 


4. Annona (Paluſtris) foliis oblongis obtuſis glabris, 


fructu rotundo, » Annona with | oblong, 
round fruit, with a ſmooth 

. Guanabanus paluſtris fructu lævi viridi. Plum. 

Nov. The Water Apple. a 


5. Anxowa (Cherimola) foliis latiflimis glabris, fructu 


oblongo ſquamato, ſeminibus nitidiſſimis. Annona with 


very broad ſmooth leaves, ol long ſealy fruit, and very 


ſhining ſeeds. 
6. Annona (Africana) foliis ovato-lanceolatis pubeſcen- 


tibus fructu glabro ſubceruleo. Annona with oval, 
ſpear-ſhaped, | leaves, and ſmooth bluiſh fruit. Gua- 
nabanus fructu ſubczruleo. Plum. Nov. Gen. 43. 
The Sweet Apple. | 


7. Annowa (Afiatica) foliis lanceolatis glabris nitidis ſe- 


cundum nervos ſulcatis. Hort. Cliff. 222. Annona with 


neat ſpear-ſhaped leaves, with nervous furrows. Guana- 
banus fruEtu purpureo. Plum. Nov. Gen. 43. The 
Purple Apple. | ; | 


. Annowa (Triloba) foliis lanceolatis fructibus trifidis. 
leaves, 


Lin. Sp. Plant. 537. Annona with ſpear-ſb 
and trifid fruit. Annona fructu luteſcente lævi ferotum 
arietis referente. Cateſb. Car. 2. 85. The North Ame- 
rican Annona, called by the inhabitants Papas. 


The firſt ſort uſuall grows to the heig t of twenty 


five feet, or upwards, in the Weſt-Indies, and is well 
furniſhed with branches on every ſide; the bark is 


ſmooth, and of an Aſh colour; the leaves are oblong, 


of a light green colour, and have ſeveral deep tranſ- 
verſe nbs or veins, ending in acute points; the fruit 
is of a conical form, as — as a tennis-ball, of an 
Orange colour when ripe, having a ſoft, ſweet, yel- 
lowiſh pulp, of the conſiſtence of a cuſtard, from 
whence the title of Cuſtard Apple was given to it. 
The ſecond fart is not fo large as the firſt, rarely rifin 


above twenty feet high, and not ſo well furniſhe 


with branches; the leaves are broader than thoſe, have 
a ſmooth: ſurface without any furrows, and are of a 


ſhining green colour ; the fruit is large, of an oval 


ſhape, irregular, and pointed at the top, being of a 
reeniſh yellow colour, and full of ſmall knobs on 
15 outſide; the pulp is ſoft, white, and of a ſour and 
ſweet taſte intermixed, having many oblong dark-co- 
loured ſeeds. | | 


ſeldom come to good in this country. 
ANIL. See Ixoicorn RA. I IR 
ANIS UM, or ANISE. See PM NEILLA. 
ANNONA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 613. Guanabanus. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. 10. The Cuſtard Apple, Sc. 


The CnARACTERs are, 


The empalement is compoſed of tbree ſmall beart-ſhaped 


The third fort is a tree of humbler growth, ſeldom 
riſing more than fifteen feet high, and is well furniſhed 
with branches on every ſide; the leaves of this fort 
have an agreeable ſcent when rubbed ; the fruit is 
roundiſh and ſcaly, and when ripe turns of a purple | 
colour, and hath a fweet pulp.. - 7 A 
"A Q The 3 & 


ANN 

The fourth ſort commonly a from chirty to fofty 
fret in the Wa his hath oblong ted 
leaves, which have ſome 24 8 when. 
rubbed have a ſtrong ſcent ; the fruit of this fort is 
ſeldom eaten but by the 3 the tree grows in 
moiſt places i in all the 1 of the Weſt-Indies. 

The fifth ſort is much cultivated in Peru for the 


fruit, and from thence the ſeeds have been brought 
ws to be a very large tree in the natural country 
2 and 1 del furniſhed with branches, 
right green. eo- 
lour, which are much la Gong than thoſe of any of the 
ther ſorts. The fruit is 
bas ud of 5 Su E. aur e tte. | . 
mixed, which are very kroch ay and ny j 
licate ſorts. 

but no fruit. 
grow | 
French iſlands, as alſo in Cuba, in great plenty ; wel 
grow to the height of thirty feet or more; their fruit 


to England, and many plants have been raiſed. This 
| fur, wick re mach lng th ht 
and of a dark. p 
md wh the Porurinny as ane of they maſk de 
The ſixth and ſeventh farts in ſome of the 
are eſteemed by the inhabitants of thoſe iſlands, 


frequently give —4 to ſick perſans, as they on 


them ve 
The ei 


ch 4 ſort l 


c — Pear inverted. This is ſeldom eaten 


bt the agony a the fo of gon and 
* 


ort Wi in IN 
1 ſheltered ſituation ; but the 


| quid me cnt, * — 2 


er an cok of the other 8 — Au 
lately raiſed in the gardens near 
The e been la 1 **. is alſo different; this caſts 
its leaves in autumn, whereas all the others —— 
their leaves, never caſting them until the 

when the leaves come out. The fruit is very di 
from thoſe of the other ſpecies, two or. three gro 
ofa together at their foot-ſtalks. When he toe leeds 
this ſort are ſown, they frequently remain a 
whole year in the ground z therefore the earth in the 

pee ſhould not be diſturbed, where they are ſown, 
if the plants do not come up the firſt year; and the 
| pow OE they ag oo in winter, and * * 
they are plunged into a new hot- the 

Hans will come up much ſooner than thoſe which 
are ſown in the open air, ſo will have more time to 

before the winter. 

VB the other forts which are natives of the warm 
rts of America, are to otender to live in this country, 
if they are not r in warm ſtoves; they come 
up very eaſily from the ſeeds which. are brought from 
America, if they are freſh but theſe ſeeds mult be 
ſown. on a hot-bed, or in pots of light earth, 
and plunged into a hot-bed of tanners bark in Febru- 
—_—_— by much th dſt meyer when | 


2 vp early, they will have time to 
ngth before the cold w comes on in the 
— 


Theſe plants ſhould be kept in the bark-ſtove, and 
carefully managed, with which they will make great 
pr but in warm weather they ſhould = 
plenty of freſh air admitted to - ang for when the 
* air is excluded from them too much, they are 

grow ſickly, and are often attacked by vermin, w ich 


"op tl e and 2 the whole ſurface of the. 


en 


his has produced flowers in England, 


6 Wy A Rove 


— plentifully in the Bahama | 

where op can re to mare than ten feet | 

ing ſeveral ſtems; the fruit of this ſort are 
ap 


4 


ANT 
leaves, and cauſe them to decay; but when carefully 
ed, their leaves will continue groen all the win- 
ter, and make a very good appearance in the ſtove 
at that ſeaſon. 
As theſe plants advance in their growth, they ſhould 
be into larger pots; but this muſt be — 
wich caution, for nothing is mote prejudicial to 
than r They ft alſo 2 
remain in otherwiſe they will make but lit. 
tle progreds ; for although they will live-in a dry ſtove, 
yet · they will make litle progreſs, nor will thei leaves 
appear ſo 2 as when fhey are preſerved in a o. 
raus growing fare; and it 6 more forthe beauy of 


her ves tur bag 00g LOR of their producing 


they are preſerved in does for 
though chere þ 4 ſame of the ſorts which have 


uced 7 57 in England, yet none have ever 
their fruit here. 

Some of theſe plants 2 twelve or 22 feet high 
in our Nes N re were plants 
. of the fort in the gar en at Iſca, which were 
more = twenty feet high, and produced flowers 
— laced, hol, ling the wy . 2 
are 0 winter ſeaſon, be kept 
© the marked on the botanical thermo- 
88 ſhould be n and rich in which 
Ie planted, and the tan -· ed ſhould be frequently 
. over and refreſhed. Their waterings muſt be 
＋ 04 in ſummer, but not in too great quantity. 
winter they muſt have it 1 on a little 

in open weather, an 


0065 a ha og froſt, once in 
or three weeks, vill 4 ſollicicnk 

ANTH MIS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 870. Chamomile. 
4; The rare are, fo 

is 4 with 4 compound 
is bemiſpberical, compoſt 
are equal. The harder, or 
wy of many female florets, — petals are Bretched 
out like tongues an one fide, and are indented in three 
Paris at their extremity. The middle, or diſk o 7 7 wy ah 
in campoſed of many rodite flarets, which are 

dg erett, n top. 5005 

baue five ſhort narrow ſtamina, which are crowned by 

ky 1 The germen is — — 
@ fender ſtyle, crowned 2 

7 which AP ard becomes an oblong —— 

an, Th florets roy ya ſtamina, " "a ing 2 

men in ib center, upper ting two 

This genus of glants is 1 * ſecond ſection 
of Liungus's nineteenth claſs, entitled Syngeneſia 
Polygamia ſuperflua, the flowers of this ſection be- 
Vs compoſed of many florets, which are female and 

ermaphrodite, whole ſtamina are joined at the top. 
The Srrciks are, 

1. AvTaEMIS (Nobilis) fohis pinnato-compoſitis lineari- 
bus acutis ſubvilloſis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 894. Chamomile 
with winged leaves, compoſed of many very narrow-point- 
ed hoary ſegments. Chamæmelum nobile ſive Leucan- 
themum odoratius. C. B. P. 135. Common, or noble 
Champmile. 

2. ANTHEMIS (Arven{s) receptaculis canicis paleis ſeta- 
oo 3 4 nl df, end 704. 

momile with a conic chaff, 
ways . Chamæmelum inodorum. C 


3. 5 (Catulp) receptaculis conicis 


is ſetaceis 

ſeminibus nudis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 894. Chamomile ait h 

4 conicle re OP 121% vt __ naked ſeeds. Cha- 
mæmelum toetidum. C. B. P. 1 35. May Weed. 

ANTHEMIS (Cots). flarum paleis 8 pungentibus. 

"Ds d. 172. Oh with i pungent chaff. be- 

florets. um annuum ramo- 


—4 E. * fœtidæ deen amplioribus capitulis 


ſpinoſis. Mor. Hiſt. 
5. ANTHEMIS * . foliorum apicibus ſub- 


ſpinoſis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 89g. Upright Chamomile with 
leaves ending with a ee. . Leucanthe- 


mum Hiſpanicum magno flore, \C. B. P. 135. 
6. AnTaemis (Maritima) foliis pinnatis dentatis carno- 
is * punctatis caule ken calycibus ſubto- 


mentoſis. 


. 


12. AnTauemis (Arabica) caule 


melum maritimum, C. B. P. 134. 


7. AnTH2M1S (Tomentoſa) foliis pinnatifidis obtuſis pla- 
unculis hirſutis, folioſis calycibus tomento- 
ſis. ot, Cliff. 415. Chamomile with plain blunt leaves, 


ed at their extremity, hairy foat-ſtalks, and à leafy 
woolly empalement. Chamæmelum maritimum inca- 

num folio abſinthii craſſo. Boerh. Ind. 1. p. 110. 

8. AnTaents (Mixta) foliis ſimplicibus dentato-lacini- 
atis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 894; Chamomile. with fongle, in- 
dented, cout . Chamemelum Luſitanicum lati- 
folium frve Coronopi folio. Rreyn. Cent. 1. 49. 

9. Aurum (Pyretbrum) caulibus unifloris decumben- 
tibus fals pinnato-mulrifidis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. 414. 
Chamamile with fingle flowers om the ſtalks ing on the 
* and winged leaves. Pyrethrum flore bellidis. 

B. P. 148. Pellitory of Spain. 

10. Au rus uns (Valentina) caule ramoſo foliis pubeſcen- 

tibus tripinnatis, calycibus villoſis is. Hort. 

Cliff. 414. Chamomile with a branching ſtalk, multifid 

hairy leaves, and hairy foot-ſtalks. Buphthalmum co- 


tule folio. C. B. P. 

11. ANTHEMIS (Tinforia) foliis * ſerratis ſub- 
tus tomentoſis, caule corymboſo. Lin. Sp. 1263. 
Chamomile with ſawed winged leaves, woolly nnderneath, 
and flowers in a corymbus. Buphthalmum Tanaceti 
minoris foliis. C. B. P. 134. 


calyeibus 
Chamomile with a decom- 


ramiferis. Hort. Cliff. 413. 
Aſteriſcus 


pound ſtalk, and a branchin 
ianthophorus 


in plenty upon commons and other waſte land. 
2 i ial plant, which puts out roots 
from the branches as they lie on the ground, whereby. 


it fpreads and multiplies ; fo that whoever is 
wiling to cultivate this plant, need only procure a 
few of the ſlips in the „and plant them a foot 
afunder, that they may have room to ſpread, and they 
will ſoon cover Formerly this plant was 
uſed for planting of walks, which, w 
e — 

to in „ the walks e 

taly, for which reafon this was difuſed. The 
flowers e but 
the market pedple generally double flowers, 
Which are much larger, but not fo ſtrong as the ſin- 
gle. The double ſort is equally hardy, and may be 


ed in the ſame manner. 
he Fond ſort is a common annual weed, which 
ws among corn; it flowers in May, fo was called 


to the Cotula fœtida, which rarely flowers 
till late in June. 

ER ISIS in, Portugal, Italy, and 

naturally in ; „an 
the ſouth of — 22 their ſeeds have 
been brought to England, where the plants arc pre- 
ſerved in Botanic gardens for the of variety. 
They rife eaſily from ſeeds ſown in the fpring, and 
require no other culture but to thin the plants where 
they are too cloſe, allowing them a foot and a half 
room each way, and clean them from the weeds. They 

flower in July, and their ſeeds ripen in September. 
The ſixth and ſeventh forts are perenmal ts, 
which grow naturally in Spain, Portugal, and Greece, 
from whence their ſeeds have CONES Eng- 
land, and the plants are preſerved in curious 
gardens for the ſake of variety. They are hardy and 
may be propagated by feeds, which be ſown 
in the ſpring upon poor land, where the plants will 
eontinue much longer than in good 2 and will 
uire no other care but to keep them clean from 
weeds. Theſe plants do not grow tall, but are buſhy, 
ſo ſhould be allowed room to Their flowers 
are white, and continue from. July to October, and 
_ the-ſeeds ripen in autumn. | | 
The ninth fort is the Pellitory of Spain, the roots of 


Y 


ſorts are annual plants, | 


| 
fort is the common Chamomile, which 


— 


mowed and | 


Weed, though ſome have applied that title im- 


ANT. 
which OS the * ach, being extremely 
warm; when are applied to the part ted, the 
draw out the cold rheum, and are often — 
in this particular, This is a perennial plant, with a long 
taper root like thatof a Carrot, which grows naturally in 
Spain and Portugal, from whence the roots are brought 
to England. The branches of this trail upon the 
ground, and ſpread a foot or more each way; theſe 
are garniſhed with fine winged leaves, like thoſe of 
the common Chamomile; at the extremity of each 
branch is produced one large ſingle flower, like Cha- 
momile, but much larger, the rays of which are of a 
pure white within, but le on their outſide. After 
the flowers are paſt, the receptacle fwells to a 
ſcaly cone; between theſe ſcales are lodged the ſeeds. 

It flowers in June and July, and the ſeeds are ripe in 
September; but unleſs the ſeaſon is dry, the ſeeds do 
not ripen in England, for the wet falls between the 
icales, and rots the ſeeds in embryo. 
The eleventh fort is a tal plant, which is pro- 
pagated- by ſeeds; theſe may be ſown on a 
common earth in the Hanf, and when the plants are 
ſtrong enough to remove, thould be tranſplanted into 
large open borders, near ſhrubs, where they may 
have room to grow, for they ſpread very wide, there- 
28 —— plants; in 
arge open make a pretty vari 
from June to November, duri which — hes 
continue in flower: ſome of are white, others 
are of ſa ſulphur, and ſome have yellow flowers, 
but theſe vary from ſeed; the eaſtern forts grow -, 
taller, and the flowers are than the common, 
but in other particulars they are the ſame, though 
many have them different ſpecies. 
The feeds of the twelfth fort were brought from A- 
frica 1 which were —_ red to 
many curious iſts in Italy, France, and England, 
— the ne were, This near 
two feet high, with an upri , having a ſingle 
flower at the top, ris. 6 alement — 
two or three foot-ſtalks put out ntally, about 
— — having a * flower ſmaller 
than the fitſt, the Child: art or Hen 
and Chicken Daiſy. The feeds of this ſhould: be 
ſown in autumn, and treated in the ſame manner as 
is before directed for ſome other ſorts, otherwiſe the 
ſeeds are ſeldom perfected in 


ANTHERICUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 380. Spiders 
wort. 
The CHaracTiars are, | 
The flower hath no t, and is compoſed of /ix 


blong blunt petals, which ſprend open. It hath fix up- 
right atul. ſbaped ſtamina, which are crowned by ſmall ſiun- 
mite, having four ſurrows.' The germen which is fitu- 
ated in the center is three-cornered,': ting a ſingle ſtyle 
which is as long as the ſtamina, crowned ' by a three- 
cornered blunt ſtigma. The germen afterward becomes an 

oval ſmooth capſule, having three furrows, opening in 
three cells, which are filled with angular ſeeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 

Linnæus's ſixth claſs, entitled Hexandria Monogynia, 

from their flowers having ſix ſtamina and but one 
le. | | 

e SPECIES __ | # 2 2 

I. ANTHERICUM (Revalatum) foliis plani ramo 
corollis revolutis. Lin, Sp. Plant. — 2 — 

| with plain leaves, a branching falt, whoſe petals turn 
' backward. Aſphodelus foliis compreſſis aſperis caule 
patulo. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 343. 

2. ANTHERICUM (Reamoſum) folins planis ramoſo 
coroltis planis piſtillo recto. Lin. Sp. Plant. 310. 
Antbericum with plain leaves, a branching ſtalk, and 
plain reflexed petals, Phalangium parvo flore ramo- 
ſum. C. B. P. 29. | . 

3. ANTHERICOUM (Liliago) foliis planis ſca f 
mo corollis is, piſtillo declinato. rt. Upfal. 

Au bericum with plain leaves, a ſingle ſcait, and de- 
intals. Phalangium parvo flore non ramoſum. 


Ys Pointals. ] 
C. B. P. 29. 


4. AnTayBzRICUM 


ANT | ANT 
4. ANTHERICUM 0 tens) foliis carnoſis teretibus | dens near London, and was formerly known among 
caule fruticoſo. Lin. Sp. Plant. 310. Anthericum with | the gardeners by the title of Onion-leaved Aloe. This 
fleſby taper leaves, and a ſhrubby ſtalk. 3 ca · plant produces many ligneous branches from the root, 
penſe cauleſcens foliis cepitiis ſuccoſis. H. Elth. 310. each ſupporting a plant with long taper leaves, in 
5. Ax TRHERIcuN (Aloeides) foliis carnoſis ſubulatis pla- 


ſhape of thoſe of the Onion, which are full of a yel- 
niuſculis. Hort. Upſal. 83. Autbhericum with fleſhy, 


low pulp very juicy. Theſe plants ſend out roots, 
| plain, awl-ſhaped leaves. Phalangium capenſe ſeſſile | which run down and faſten themſelves into the earth, 
- - foliis aloeformibus pulpoſis. Hort. Elth. 123. a by which they multiply greatly. The flowers are pro- 
6. Ax TrfRIcuNν (Afſphodeloides) foliis carnoſis ſubulatis | duced on long looſe ſpikes, are yellow, and appear 
ſemiteretibus ſtrictis. Hort. Upſal. 83. Anthericum at different times, ſo that the plants are not long de- 
with awl-ſhaped, fleſhy, half taper leaves, growing cloſe. ſtitute of flowers. Theſe are ſucceeded round 
Bulbine acaulis foliis ſubulatis. Prod. Leyd. 33. ſmooth ſeed- veſſels, which have three cells, filled with 
' 7, AnTHERICUM ( Aznuum) foliis carnoſis ſubulatis tere- | triangular ſeeds; but as the plant multiplies ſo faſt by 
tibus ſcapo ſubramoſo. Hort. Upſal. 83. Anthericum | offsets, the ſeeds are little regarded. It grows natu- 
with awl-ſhaped, fleſhy, taper leaves, and a branching | rally at the Cape of Good Ho and requires a lit- 
tal. Aſphodelus Africanus anguſtifolius luteus mi- tle ſhelter in winter; but in ſome mild ſeaſons I have 
nor. Tourn. Inſt: 343. | 00 had plants live without any cover, which were planted 
S. Avrurkicun (Altiffinium) acaule foliis carnoſis tereti- | cloſe to a warm wall. 
bus ſpicis florum longiſſimis laxis. Fig. Plant. pl. 39. The fifth and ſixth forts grow cloſe to the ground, 
- » Tall African Spiderwort with taper fleſhy leaves, and | never riſing with any ſtalk. The fifth hath broad, 
very long looſe ſpikes of flowers, | e flat, pulpy leaves, reſembling thoſe of ſome ſorts of 
9. AnTazrIcum (Offifragum) foliis enſiformibus fila- | Aloe, ſo was formerly by gardeners called Aloe with 
mentis lanatis. Flor. Suec. 268. Autbericum with ſwword- flowers of Spiderwort. The leaves ſpread open; the 
| ed leaves, and downy ſtamina. Aſphodelus luteus | flowers are produced on looſe ſpikes, like the former, 
uſtris. Dod. Pempt. 208. | | but are ſhorter : the flowers are yellow, and appear 
10. ANTHERICUM (Calyculatum) foliis enſiformibus peri-] at different ſeaſons.” This is produced by offcets, 
anthiis trilobis filamentis glabris piſtillis — which are put out in plenty, and muſt be planted in 
Flor. Suec. 269. Anthericum with ſword. ſbaped leaves, | pots filled with light Andy earth, and in winter placed 
an empalement with three lobes, ſmooth ſtamina, and three | in the green-houſe, and treated as other hardy ſuccu- 
fiyles. Phalangium alpinum paluſtre, Iridis folio. | lent plants, which come from the Cape of Good 
Segu. | | Hope, where this plant grows naturally. It muſt be 
The firſt ſort grows naturally at the Cape of Good | kept pretty dry in winter, and if it is ſcreened from 
. Hope; the roots of this are fleſhy, and compoſed of | froſt, it will require no artificial warmth. . 
tubers joined at the crown like thoſe of the Aſphodel; The fixth ſort hath long, narrow, pulpy leaves, which 
- the ſtalk riſes near two feet high, and branches out are almoſt taper, but flatted on their upper ſide ; this 
on each ſide, each branch being terminated by alooſe | ſends out many offsets, by which it may be increaſed 
ſpike of flowers, which are white, and the petals are] plentifully. The flowers are yellow, and grow: on 
turned backward to their foot-ſtalk. The leaves off looſe ſpikes, as the former; theſe appear at dif- 
this ſort are flat, and the root is perennial, but the | ferent ſeaſons; thoſe of the ſpring and ſummer are 
ſpikes decay in autumn. © | ſucceeded by ſeeds in great plenty, ſo may be eafily 
The ſecond fort hath a perennial root; the ſtalks of ropagated thereby, which ripen very well. It mu 
this riſe about the ſame height as the former, ſend- be treated in the ſame manner as the former. 
ing out many lateral branches in like manner, which | The ſeventh ſort is annual : this is a low plant grow- 
are terminated by looſe ſpikes of flowers, which are | ing cloſe to the ground, having pretty long ſucculent 
white, but the 8 are plain, and do not turn back | leaves which are taper, but flatted on their upper 
as in the other fort. A | fide ; the flowers grow in looſe ſpikes, which are 
The third ſort hath plain leaves and an unbranching [ ſhorter than either of the other ſorts. They are yel- 
+. ſtalk, in which it chiefly differs from the former. | low, and ſucceeded by round ſeed-veſlels, like thoſe 
The root of this is perennial. _ of the former ſorts; the plants periſh ſoon after their 
The two next forts grow naturally in Spain, Portu- | ſeeds ripen. The ſeeds of this fort ſhould be ſown on 
gal, and other warm countries, and were more com-] a warm border of light earth in April, where they 
mon ſome years ago in the Engliſh gardens than at | are to remain; and when the plants come up, they 
- Preſent; for the ſevere winter in 1740, killed moſt of | will require no other care but to keep them clean 


— — 


— 


their roots. Theſe flower in June and July, and their | from weeds, and to thin them where are too 
3 ' ſeeds are ripe in September. They are propagated b cloſe. This ſort flowers in July, and the- ripen 


'F. | - ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown in autumn; for thoſe | in October. | ; 
| | which are ſown in the ſpring, never come up the] The eighth ſort never riſes to a ſtalk; but the leaves 
ſame year, but remain in the ground till the follow- | come out cloſe to the ground. Theſe are long, taper, 
ing ſpring, or often miſcarry. Theſe ſhould be ſown | ſucculent, and of a ſea-green colour, growing erect ; 
in a bed of light ſandy earth, in a warm ſituation, [ the flower-ſtems riſe between the leaves, and are near 
and when the plants come up, they muſt be kept | three feet long; the upper half being thinly garniſh- 
clean from weeds — the ſummer; and in au- ed with yellow flowers, ſhaped like thoſe of the other 
tumn, when their leaves 


ecay, they ſhould be care- | ſpecies. Theſe appear at diſferent ſeaſons, ſo that the 
fully taken up, and tranſplanted into a bed of light lants are ſeldom long deſtitute of flowers. This 
earth, at a foot diſtance from each other. If the | for doth not ſend out offsets ſo freely as ſome of the 

winter ſhould prove ſevere, the bed ſhould be covered | others; but as it produces ſeeds annually, it may be 

| ©, with ſtraw, Peaſe-haulm, or ſuch light covering, to | had in plenty. It muſt be treated in the ſame manner 

keep out the froſt; or if ſome old tan from a hot- as the fourth, fifth, and ſixth ſorts, | 

bed is ſpread over the ground, it will prevent the froſt [| The ninth and tenth ſorts grow naturally. on | 

from penetrating the ground, and will preſerve the | in moſt of ehe northern countries; the tenth is com- 

roots. In this bed may remain one year, by | mon in many parts of England, but particularly in 

which time hey will be ſtrong enough to flower, | Lancaſhire, from whence it had the title of Lancaſhire 
therefore the following autumn they ſhould be care- Aſphodel; it alſo grows on a bog upon Putney-heath. 

fully taken up, ſo as not to break their roots, and | The other grows naturally in Denmark, es Sg and 

- - Planted in the borders of the flower-garden, where | Lapland. Theſe are both low plants, having narrow 

they will laſt ſeveral years, if they are not killed by | leaves, which grow cloſe to the nd; the flower- 

_ froſt; to prevent which, ſome rotten tan ſhould be | ſtems riſe about ſix inches high, being terminated by 
laid over the roots in winter, which will always ſecure | a looſe ſpike of ſmall yellow flowers. Theſe differ 


| 9 them. x N from each other, the ſtamina of the tenth being 
ak. of; The fourth ſort has been long preſerved in many gar- | woolly, whereas thoſe of the other are ſmooth. Theſe 
. * bs. , | Wt | SP 6 ö e * : plants, 


ANT 
mits or little tops in the middle of a flower, ſupported 


ANT 


plants, growing naturally upon bogs, are with diffi- | 


culty 5 in gardens. | 
ER [from Arne flowery,] are the ſum- 


by the ſtamina. 


ANTHOLOGY {of A,, a flower, and 3670, 


Gr. a word, ] a diſcourſe or treatiſe of flowers. 


ANTHOLYZA. We have no Engliſh name for 


; n >f. 
It hath an imbricated ſheath growing alternate, which 


this plant. | 
The CHARACTERS are, 


is permanent; the flower is of one leaf, tupulous, and 
2 above with compreſſed jaws. The upper lip is ſlender, 

ng, erett, and waved; the two jaws are ſhort, and 
joined at their baſe; the under lip is trifid, ſhort, and the 


_ middle ſegment turns downward ; it hath three long flender 


and the 


ſtamina, two of which are under the upper 75 
by pointed 


other lies in the under lip; th:ſe are crowne 


ſummits. Under the flower is ſituated the germen, ſup- 
. porting a ſlender ſtyle the length of the ſtamina, which is 
. crowned by a ſlender, trifid, reflexed ſtigma. The 2 

aving 


afterward becomes a roundiſh three-cornered veſſel 
three cells, in which are lodged many triangular Jeeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's third claſs, entitled Triandria Monogynia, 
the flowers having three ſtamina and one ſtyle. 

The Spxc1zs are, 


. ANTHOLYZA (Ringens) corolla labiis divaricatꝭ fauce 


compreſſo. Lin. Sp. Plant. 54. Antholyza whoſe flower- 
lips ſpread aſunder. Gladiolus floribus rictum referens 


coccineus ſuprema lacinia erecta & fiſtuloſa. Breyn. 21. | 
. ANTHOLYZA (Spicata) foliis linearibus ſulcatis floribus 


albis uno verſu diſpoſitis. Fig. Plant. pl. 40. Antho- 
lyza with narrow furrowed leaves, and white flow- 
ers ranged on one fide of the ſtalk. 

The firſt fort hath round, red, bulbous roots, from 
which ariſe ſeveral rough furrowed leaves, near a foot 
long, and half an inch broad; between theſe comes 
out the flower-ſtem immediately from the root, which 
riſes two feet high, is hairy, and hath ſeveral flowers 


coming out on each ſide. Theſe are of one leaf, cut 


into fix unequal parts at the top: one of theſe ſeg- 
ments is ſireched out much beyond the other, ſtand- 
ing erect; the margins are waved and cloſed to- 
gether, wrapping up the three ſtamina. The flowers 


are red, and appear in June, and the ſeeds ripen in 


September. 

The roots of the ſecond ſort are in ſhape and ſize like 
thoſe of the Vernal Crocus, but the outer ſkin is thin 
and white; from this ariſes five or ſix long narrow 
leaves, which are deeply furrowed. Between theſe 
ariſe the flower-ſtem, which is a foot and a half high, 
bending on one ſide toward the top, where the flowers 
come out, ranged on one fide, ſtanding erect. Theſe 
have each a ſpatha or ſheath, of one leaf, divided into 
two, ending in points, which are permanent. The 


flower is of one leaf, having a long tube, but is di- 


vided into fix unequal ſegments at the top, which 


ſpread open, their margins being waved and turned 


inward. The three ſtamina riſe under the upper ſeg- 
ment, which is larger than the others, and below 1s 
ſituated the trifid ſtyle, crowned with purple ſtigma. 
After the flower is paſt, the germen becomes a three- 
cornered ſeed-veſlel, opening in three cells, which are 
filled with triangular ſeeds. The flowers of this ſort 
are white, appear in May, and the ſeeds ripen in 
Auguſt. X | 

Theſe plants are natives of Africa, from whence their 
ſeeds have been obtained, and were firſt raiſed in the 
Dutch gardens, where one of the forts has long 
been an ornament in the curious gardens of that 
country. 


They are propagated by offsets, which the bulbous 


roots ſend forth in pretty great plenty; or by ſeeds, |, 


which are . ſometimes perfected in Europe. Theſe 
ſeeds ſhould be ſown ſoon after they are ripe ; for if 
they are kept out of the ground till the tollowing 
ſpring, they often miſcarry, or at leaſt remain a year 
in the ground before they grow. If the ſeeds are ſown 


in pots of light earth, and plunged into an old bed of 


ANT 


tan which has loſt its heat, and ſhaded in the middis 


of the day in hot weather, the ſeeds will come up the 
following winter; therefore they muſt be kept covered 


with glaſſes to ſcreen them from cold, otherwiſe the 


young plants will be deſtroyed. Theſe may remain 
in the pots two years, if the plants are not roo cloſe, 


- which time they will have ſtrength enough to be 


nted each into a ſeparate ſmall pot filled with light 
earth. The time for tranſplanting. of theſe roots is 


in July or Auguſt, when their leaves are decayed. 
In ſummer the pots may be placed in the open air, 
but in winter they muſt be removed, and placed undet 
a hot-bed frame, for they are not very tender; but 
where any damp ariſes, it is very apt to occaſion a 
mouldineſs upon their leaves. The roots ſhoot up in. 
autumn, and the flowers begin to appear in May; 
the ſeeds ripen in Auguſt, and ſoon after their leaves 
and ſtalks decay; when the roots may be taken up, 
and kept ſix weeks or two months out of the ground, 


ſo may be eaſily tranſported from one country to 


another at that time. Theſe flowers are ornamental 


when they appear, and they are plants which require 
but little culture, ſo deſerve a place in every good 


arden. 


ANTHOSPERMUM, Amber-tree, vulgd. 


The CHARACTERS are, | 
It is male and female in different plants; the male flowers 
have no petals, but a coloured empalement of one leaf, 
which is cut into four parts almoſt to the bottom. Out of 
the bottom ariſes four ſlender ſtamina, crowned with oblong 
ſquare ſummits, having a deep furrow through their middle. 
The female flowers have the ſame ſtructure as the male, 
but have no ſtamina; inſtead of which, there is an oval 
germen, ſituated in the bottom, ſupporting two recurved 
ſtyles crowned with a ſlender ſtigma. The germen afterward 
becomes a roundiſh capſule having four cells, which contain 
ſeveral angular ſeeds. | 
Dr. Linnæus has ranged this genus in his twentieth 
claſs of — but it properly belongs to his twenty- 
ſecond, becauſe the plants are male and female in dif- 
ferent plants; whereas thoſe of his twenty- third, have 


male, female, and hermaphrodite flowers on the ſame 
plant. 


ANTHOSPERMUM (/#thiopicum) foliis lævibus. Hort. 


Cliff. 455. Amber-tree with ſmooth leaves. 

This plant has been long known in the curious gar- 
dens, under the title of Frutex Africanus, ambram 
ſpirans, or Amber-tree. 

n is preſerved in moſt curious gardens which have 


collections of tender plants, and is eaſily propagated - 


by . planting cuttings during any of the fummer 
months, in a border of light earth; which will take 
root in ſix weeks time, provided they are watered and 
ſhaded as the ſeaſon may require : or if theſe cuttings 
are planted in pots, and plunged into a very moderate 
bor. bed, they will take root ſooner, and there will 
be a greater certainty of their growing. Afterward 
they ſhould be taken up, with a ball of earth to their 
roots, and planted into pots filled with light ſandy 
earth, and may be expoſed to the open air until Oc- 
tober; at which time they ſhould be removed into 
the conſervatory, where they ſhould be placed as free 
as poſſible from being over-hung with other plants; 
and, during the winter ſeaſon, they mult he refreſhed 
with water, but ſhould not have too much given them 
each time; and ſhould have as much air admitted to 
them as the weather will permit, for if they are kept 
too cloſe, they will be ſubject to grow mouldy, and 
generally decay ſoon after; ſo that if the green-houſe 
is damp, it will be difficult to preſerve theſe plants 
through the winter. 

The beauty of this ſhrub is in its ſmall ever-green 
leaves, which grow as cloſe as heath; which being 
bruiſed between the fingers, emit a very fragrant 


odour. Theſe plants mult be frequently renewed by 


cuttings, for the old plants are very ſubject to decay, 
ſeldom continuing above three or four years. 


It is but of late years there have been any of the fe- 


male plants in the gardens, for all thoſe Which were 
formerly in the gardens, were the male, which being 
| R | pro- 


* 


ANT 
agated by cuttings had been continued, ſo that 
no ſeeds were ever produced in England till within a 
few years paſt, when I received ſome feeds from the 
Cape of Good Hope, from which I raiſed many plants 
of both ſexes, and a few among them with her- 
maphrodite flowers, which have produced ſeed 
from which many plants have been raiſed. k 
ANTHYLLUIS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 773. Vulneraria. 
Tourn. Barba Jovis. Tourn. Ladies Finger, or Kidney 
Vetch. 
The CuARACTERS are, 
It hath a feelling, hairy, permanent empalement of one leaf, 
which is divided at the top into frve equal parts. The 
flower is of the butterfly kind, having a long ftandard re- 
flexed on both fides beyond the empalement ; the two wings 
are ſhort ; the keel is of the ſame length, and compreſſed. 
There are ten ſtamina, which riſe together, and are crowned 
by fingle ſummits. In the center is ſituated an oblong ger- 
men, ſupporting a Jing le, crowned by a blunt ſtigma: 
the germen afterward becomes a ſmall roundiſb pod incloſed 
by he empalement, having one or Ivo ſeeds. 
This genus is ranged in Linnæus's ſeventeenth claſs 
of plants, entitled Diadelphia Decandria, the flowers 
having ten ſtamina joined in two bodies. | 
The Species are, 
1. AnNTHYLLIS (Tetraphylla) herbacea foliis quaterno- 
innatis floribus lateralibus. Hort. Upfal. 221. Her- 
— Kidney Vetch with winged leaves, having four 


lobes, and flowers growing from the fide of. the ftalks. 


Vulneraria pentaphyllos. "Tourn. Init. 
2. ANTHYLLIS (Yuineraria) herbacea foliis pinnatis inæ- 
ualibus capitulo duplicato. Lin. Sp. Plant. 719. 
Kidney Vetch with unequal winged leaves and double beads. 
Vulneraria ſupina flore coccineo. Ran Syn. Ed. 3. 
325 : 


libus foliolis caulinis lineart lanceolatis floribus capi- 
tatis ſimplicibus. Herbaceous Kidney Yetch with unequal 
winged leaves, whoſe lobes are narrow, /pecar-ſbaped, and 
ſingle heads of flowers, called Ladies Fingers. Vulneraria 
en J. B. 11. p. 362. 

4. ANTHYLLIS (Montana) herbacea foliis pinnatis æqua- 
libus capitulo terminali ſecundo, floribus obliquatis. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 719. Herbaceous Woundwort with equal 
winged leaves, terminated by the head of flowers, which 
are oblique. Aſtragalus purpureus. Dalechampii 1 347. 
Purple Milk Veteb. 

5. ANTHYLLIS (Cornicina) herbacea foliis pinnatis inæ- 
qualibus capitulis ſolitaris. Lin. Sp. Plant. 719. Her- 
baceous Woundwort, with unequal winged leaves, and a 
Angle bead of flowers. 


C ANTHYLLIS (Ruſtica) herbacea foliis pinnatis inzqua- | 


A 


6. ANTHYLLIS (Barba Jovis) fruticoſa foliis pinnatis æ- 


qualibus flortbus capitatis. Hort. Cliff. 371. Shrubby 
Woundwort, with leaves equally winged, and flowers col- 


lected in a bead. Barba Jovis 2 lucens. J. B. 1. 


. 385. Jupiter's Beard, or Silver Buſh. 

7 n (Cytiſeides) fruticoſa foliis ternatis inæ- 
qualibus calycibus lanatis lateralibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
720. Shrubby Wounderort, with three unequal leaves, and 
a downy flower-cup $7 owing from the fides. Cytiſus in- 
canus folio medio longiore. C. B. P. 390. 

8. AnTHYLLIS (Erinacea) fruticoſa ſpinoſa foliis ſim- 
plicibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 720. Shrubby prickly Mound- 
wort, with ſingle leaves. Geniſta Spartium ſpinoſum 
foliis lenticulæ floribus ex cæruleo purpuraſcentibus. 
C. B. P. 394. | 

9. ANTHYLLIS (Hermannie) frutieoſa, foliis ternatis ſub- 
pedunculatis, calycibus nudis, Ein. Sp. Plant. 1014. 
Shrubby NM oundwort of Crete, with ternate leaves, and 
naked flewer-cups. Barba Jovis Cretica, linariæ folio, 
flore luteo parvo. Tourn. Cor. 44. 

10. AXTHYLLIS (Heteraptylla) fruticoſa, foliis pinnatis, 
floralibus ternatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1013. Shrubby 
Woundzwort of Portugal, with winged leaves, but thoſe 
near the flowers ternate. Barba Jovis minor Luſitanica, 
flore minimo variegato. Tourn. Inft. 651. 

The firſt ſort grows naturally in Spain, Italy, and 
Sicily. This is an annual plant, with trailing branches, 


which ſpread flat on the ground; the leaves Rene? | 


fours at each joint, and 


e flowers come out in cluſ- 
7 | 


Man. This is a biennial plant, having 


* muſt be thinned. The 


- theſe are of a bri 


curtings; if by feeds, 


ters on the ſides of the ſtalks, having large ſwelling 
empalements, out of which the extreme parts of the 
tals do but juſt ron theſe arè of a yellow co- 
four and are ſuc by ſhort pods incloſed in the 
cn It lowers in .June and July, and the 
s ripen” in September. The ſeeds of this fort 
ſhould be fown on a bed of light earth in April, where 
the plants are to remain, and will ite no other 
care, but to thin them to the diſtance of two feet, 
and keep them clean ffom weeds. 
The ſecond ſort naturally in Spain and Portu- 
from both which countries I have received the 
eeds; it alſo grows wild in Wales, and the iſle of 
ſingle leaves 
at bottom, which are oval and hairy; but thoſe which 
W out of the ſtalks are winged, each being com- 
poſed of two or three pair of lobes terminated by an 


odd one: the flowers collected into heads at 
the * of the ſtalks, theſe are of a — ſcarlet co- 
lour, ſo make a pretty appearance : it flowers in June 


and July, and the ſeeds ripen in October. When 
the plants of this fort grow on poor land, they will 
ſomerimes continue three years, but in gardens they 
ſeldom laſt longer than two. 
The third fort grows naturally upon chalky grou 
in many parts of England, fo is rarely admitted into 
rdens. Dr. Linnæus ſuppoſes this and the former 
to be the ſame, but from having cultivated theſe 
for many years, I can affirm they are different ſpecies, 
never altering from ſeed. The leaves of this ſort are 
much narrqwer than thoſe of the former, and have 
eee? one or two pair of lobes more in each. The 
eads of flowers in this ſpecies are ſingle, whereas 
the other has generally double heads; add to theſe, 
the root being perenmal, which makes an effential 
difference between them. 
The fourth fort is a perennial plant with trailing 
branches, garniſhed with winged leaves, which have 
an equal number of hairy lobes at the 2 of 
the branches; the flowers are produced in heads, theſe 
are of a purple colour, and globular form. This 
ſort grows naturally on mountains in the ſouth of 
France and Italy, from whence I have received the 
ſeeds. It 1s propagated by ſeeds, which may be ſown 
either in the autumn or ſpring : thoſe which are ſown 
in the autumn, will riſe the following ſpring, and 
more certainly grow, than thoſe which. are ſown in 
the ſpring, which ſeldom grow the fame year. When 
the plants come up, they muſt be kept clean from 
weeds; and where they are too cloſe together, they 
lowing autumn, they ſhould 
be tranſplanted to the places where they are to re- 
main, and will require no particular management af- 
terward. This fort flowers in June and July, and 
the ſeeds ripen in October. 
The fifth ſort approaches near to the third, but the 
leaves are hoary, and the flowers are produced on the 
ſide of the branches; theſe are yellow, and collected 
into ſmall heads. It is an annual, or at moſt a bien- 
nial plant; for when it flowers early in the ſummer, 
it commonly decays ſoon after the feeds are ri 


whereas thoſe plants which flower later in the ſeaſon, 


and do not perfect ſeeds, will abide another year. 
This may be propagated by ſeeds, in the fame manner 
as the former. | 

The fixth ſort is the Barba Jovis, or Jupiter's Beard, 


by many called Silver Buſh, from the whiteneſs of 


its Teaves. This is a ſhrub which often grows ten or 
twelve feet high, and divides into many lateral 
branches, garniſhed with winged leaves, compoſed of 
an equal number of narrow lobes, which are very 
white and hairy ; the flowers are produced at the ex- 
tremity of the branches, collected into ſmall heads; 
yellow colour, and appear in 
June ;' ſometimes they are ſucceeded by ſhort woolly 
por containing two or three kidney-ſhaped feeds ; 
t unleſs the ſeaſon proves warm, they do not ripen 
in this country. It is 9 . either by ſeeds or 
ey ſhould be ſown in the au- 


tumn, in pots filled with light earth, and placed under 


a frame 


ANT 


a frame in winter to protect them from froſt, The 


following ſpring the plants will rife, and when the 
are ſtrong enough to remove, they ſhould be eac 
planted in a ſmall pot filled with light earth, and 
placed in the ſhade till they have taken new root ; 
after which, they may be placed with other hardy 
exotic plants, in a ſheltered ſituation, where they 
may remain till October, when they muſt be removed 
into ſhelter. Theſe plants are always houſed in winter, 
yet I have had ſome of them live abroad three or four 
which were planted againſt a ſouth-weſt aſ- 
pected wall. It may alſo be propagated by cuttings, 
which be planted during any of the ſummer 
months, obſerving to water and ſhade them until they 
have taken root. When the cuttings have taken good 
; root, they ſhould be planted in pots, and treated in 
the ſame manner as the former. 
The ſeventh fort is a low ſhrub, ſeldom riſing above 
two feet high, but ſends out many ſlender branches, 
r- with hoary leaves, which are ſometimes 
ngle, but generally have three oval lobes, the middle 
being longer than the other two; the flowers are 
yellow, and come out from the fide of the branches, 
three or four joined together, having woolly empale- 
ments, but theſe are rarely ſucceeded by _ in 
England. It may be pro _ cuttings or ſeeds, 
in the ſame — 0 ba — 1 and treated as 
hath been directed for that. This has been an old in- 
habitant in the Engliſh gardens. 
The eighth fort grows naturally in Spain and Portu- 
from whence I have received the ſeeds. This 
is a ſhrub which grows nine or ten feet high, having 
the appearance of one ſort of Gorſe or Whin, but it 
hath round leaves growing ſingle. It will live in the 
_ air in mild winters, but hard froſt will deſtroy it. 
t 15 propagated by ſeeds only: 
The ninth for — naturally in Crete, and alſo in 
Paleſtine ; this was formerly in ſome of the Engliſh 
gardens, but the ſevere winter of 1743, deſtroyed 
moſt (if not all the plants) in this country, ſince which 
time I have not ſeen. it. This ſhrub grows five or 
fix feet high, the branches are ſhed with oblong 
ternate leaves; the flowers, . yellow, are 
neg in ſmall cluſters on the fide * the branc wh 
ele appear in July and Au ut are not ſuc- 
ceeded by ſeeds in this — 2 


This is prope by cuttings, which ſhould be | 
e begi 


planted nning of June, and if they are cloſely 
covered with a bell-glaſs, and properly ſhaded, they 
ill put out roots by the end of Auguſt, when they 
ſhould be carefully taken up, and each 3 in a 
ſmall pot, filled with light earth, and placed in the 
| ſhade until they have taken new root; when they 
may be placed in the open air till October, and then 
ſhould be removed into ſhelter, and treated in the 
fame way as other hardy green-houſe plants. 
The tenth fort grows naturally in Portugal and Spain: 
this is a very low ſhrubby plant, whoſe branches ſpread 
near the ground, garniſhed with ſilvery winged leaves, 
which are acurte-pointed ; the flowers are produced 
toward the extremity of the branches; theſe are not 
ſucceeded by feeds in England, but the plant is pro- 
pagated by cuttings in the ſame manner as the for- 
mer, and the plants require the ſame treatment. 


ANTIRRHINUM [which in compoſition ſome- | 


times indicates a likeneſs, 'Aurippwoy, Of aur and pls, 
the noſtrils, becauſe it repreſents a noſe :] Snap- 
on, or Calves-ſnour. | | 
he CHARACTERS are, 
The empalement is of one leaf, cut into five parts, the two 
upper s being longer than the lower. The flower 
is ringent, having an oblong tube, divided at the top into 
' two hos, which are cloſed at the jaw. The upper lip is 
cut into two, and reflexed on each fide ;, the under lip is 
divided into three obtuſe parts : in the bottom is ſituated 


an obiuſe neflarinm, wwhich is not prominent. There are 


Jour ſtamina which are included in the upper lip, two bein 
— 2 and two porter, crowned by Mort fummitr. In 


the center is @ roundiſh germen, ting a ſingle 
Hir, crowned with an obtuſe 1 


germen after- 


=» 


ANT 


ward becomes @ round obtuſe capſule, having two cells, 


which are full of ſmall angular ſeeds. 
This genus is ranged in Linnæus's fourteenth claſs 
of plants, entitled Didynamia Angioſperma, the 
flower having two long and two ſhort ſtamina, and 
many ſeeds included in a capſule. To this genus 
Linnæus has joined the Linaria and Aſarina; but as 
the flowers of the Linaria have ſpurs to their petals, 
and the nectarium being very prominent, which are 
not ſo in this genus, ſo it ſhould be ſeparated from it. 
The Spreiks are, | 


. AxTIxRHINUM (Minns) foliis lanceolatis obtuſis al- 


ternis caule ramoſiſſimo diffuſo. Hort. Cliff. 324. 
Snap- dragon with obtuſe ſpear-ſhaped leaves growing al- 
ternate, and a diffuſed branching ſtalk. Antirrhinum ar- 
venſe minus. C. B. P. 212. 


. AnNTIRRHINUM (Orontium) floribus ſubſpicatis, caly- 


cibus digitatis corolla longioribus. Hort. Upſal. 176. 
Snap-dragon with ſpiked flowers, and fingered empalement 
longer _ the flower. Antirrhinum arvenſe majus. 

„. P. 218. 


. AnTiReminUM (Majus) foliis lanceolatis petiolatis 


calycibus breviſſimis racemo terminali. Vir. Cliff. 61. 


__ with ſpear ſhaped leaves having foot-ſtalks, 
a 


very ſhort flywer-cups, terminated by a ſpike of flowers. 
Antirrhinum majus alterum folio longiore. C. B. P. 


211. 


4. AnTIRRHINUM (Latifolium) foliis lanceolatis glabris, 


calycibus hirſutis racemo longiſſimo. Suap- dragon with 


ſmooth ſpear-ſhaped leaves, hairy tv and a very 


long ſpike of flewers. Antirrhinum 


olium amplo 
pallido flore. Bocc. Muſ. 2. 49. 


5. ANTIRRHINUM (Ttalicum) foliis lineari-lanceolatis hir- 

ſutis racemo breviore. Snap-dragon with narrow, hatry, 
ſpear-ſhaped leaves, and a ſhorter ſpyke of flowers. An- 
tirrhinum longifolium majus Italicum flore amplo 


niveo lacteſcente. H. R. Par. 


6. ANTIRRHINUM (Siculum) foliis linearibus floribus pe- 


tiolatis axillaribus. Snap- dragon with narrow leaves and 


flowers, with foot ſtalls proceeding from the wings of the 


leaves. Antirrhinum ficulum linariæ foho niveo flore. 
Bocc. Muſ. | 

The two firſt ſorts naturally on arable land in 
many parts of England, ſo are ſeldom admitted into 
gardens; theſe are both annual plants, which come 
up from ſcattered feeds, They flower in June and 
July, and their ſeeds are ripe in September. 

The third fort is not a native of England, but having 
been firſt brought into gardens, the ſeeds have ſcat- 
tered about in 75 great 1 that it is become very 
common upon walls and old buildings in many parts 
of England. Of this ſort there are ſeveral varieties, 
which differ in the colour of their flowers, ſome having 


red flowers with white mouths, ſome with yellow 


mouths, others have white flowers, with yellow and 
white mouths. There is alſo one with ſtriped leaves. 
The laſt is propagated by ſlips and cuttings, which 
readily take root any time in the ſpring or ſummer. 
The different colours of the flowers are variable from 
ſeeds. 

The fourth ſort grows naturally in the iſlands of the 
Archipelago, from whence I received the ſeeds. The 
leaves of this are much broader, the flowers greatly 
larger, and the ſpikes longer, than in any of the other 
ſorts. The colours of the flowers are as changeable 
in this ſort as the former, when raiſed from ſeeds ; 
but as this is the moſt ſpecious kind, ſo it better de- 
ſerves propagating than the common, eſpecially as it 
is equally hardy. | 

The fifth ſort has long narrow leaves, which are hairy; 


the flowers are large, and the ſpike 1s ſhorter than 


the former; there are ſome varieties in the colour of 
the flowers of this ſort, but it is equally hardy with 
the common ſort. 

The fixth ſort is an annual plant, which ſeldom grows 
more than a foot high; the leaves of this are very 
narrow and ſmpoth ; the flowers come out from the 


wings of the leaves ſingle, ſtanding on long foot- 
| ſtalks; theſe are very white, with a dark bottom. If 


the ſeeds of this fort are permitted to ſcatter, the 
; | plants 


APA 


plants will come up, and require no other care but to 


thin them and keep them clean from weeds, | 
The third, fourth, and fifth ſorts. are raiſed from 
ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown in a dry foil, which 1s 
not too rich, either in April or May; and in July 
the plants may be planted out into large. borders, 
where they will flower the ine following; or they 
may be ſown early in the ſpring, for flowering the 
ſame autumn, but then they are not ſo likely to en- 
dure the winter; and if the autumn prove bad, they 
will not perfect their ſeeds. 

Theſe plants grow extremely well upon old walls or 
buildings, in which places they will endure for ſeveral 


| 6 whereas thoſe planted in gardens ſeldom laſt 


onger than two years, unleſs they are planted in a 
very poor ſoil, and the flowers often cropped, and not 
ſuffered to ſeed; but any of theſe forts may be con- 
tinued, by planting cuttings in any of the ſummer 
months, which will eaſily take root. 

All the forts of Sriap-dragons are pretty ornaments 
in a garden, and requiring very little culture, are 
rendered more acceptable. They are all hardy plants, 
and will reſiſt the cold of our winters extremely well, 
eſpecially if they are qu on a dry, gravelly, or 
ſandy ſoil; for when they are planted in a rich moiſt 


- foil, they will grow very luxuriant for a time, but 


are very ſubject to rot in autumn or winter; and are 


much more ſuſceptible of cold, than when they are 
in a dry, hungry, rocky foil; ſo that theſe plants 
may be placed amongſt ſtones, or they will grow in 
the joints of old walls, where they may be placed fo 
as to render ſome abject part of a garden very agree- 
able, for they will continue in flower ſeveral months; 
and if the feeds are permitted to ſhed, there will be 
a continual ſupply of young plants, without any 


trouble. 


Wherever theſe plants are deſigned to grow on walls, 
or on a rocky barren ſoil, the ſeeds ſhould be ſown 
the beginning of March, where they are deſigned to 
remain; (for if the plants are firſt raiſed in a better 
ſoil, and afterward tranſplanted into thoſe places, they 
ſeldom ſucceed well.) When the plants are come up, 


they will require no other culture but to keep them 


clear from weeds; and where they come up too thick, 
to pull ſome of them out, ſo as to give them room 
to grow. In July theſe ſorts will begin to flower, and 


will continue flowering till the froſt prevents them. 


Thoſe plants which grow on walls, will have ſtrong 
woody ſtems, which will continue two or three years 
or more, and are rarely hurt by froſt. 


APARINE (this plant is fo called, becauſe it is 


very ſs. it is called Philanthropon, of giaw, to 


| love, and asd, man; becauſe if a perſon walks 


in uncultivated places, the plant not only applies itſelf 


to his garments, but it holds them, as if it had a 


2. 


3. 


mind to bind man with an amicable band: ] Gooſe- 
graſs or Clivers. , 
The common ſort grows wild almoſt every where, 
the ſeeds ſticking to the cloaths of people that paſs 
by where they grow: it is ſometimes uſed in medicine, 
but it is too common a weed to be admitted into 
garden. be: 0 
There are ſome other ſorts of this plant which are 
kept in botanic gardens for the ſake of variety, which 
I ſhall beg leave to enumerate here. 
AeazIxz ſemine lævi. Tourn. Gooſe-graſs with a 
ſmooth ſeed. This is under Gallium in Linnæus. 
AepaRINE ſemine coriandri ſaccharati. Park. Theat. 
Goeſe-graſs with ſcweet ſeeds like Coriander. | 
APARINE pumila ſupina, flore cæruleo. Tourn. Low 
trailing Gooſe-graſs, with a blue flower. | The two laſt 
are included in Linnæus's genus of Vailantia. 
All theſe plan. s, it they are permitted to ſcatter their 
ſceds, will maintzin themſelves in a garden without 
any other culture, than that of preventing other weeds 
een over- growing them, theſe being all very low 
ants, 
Ehe firſt fort grows wild in Cambridgeſhire, as doth 
the third about Liphoeck in Hampſhire, where I have 


_ gathered it. 


. compoſed of 
6. Arm ( 


AP 1 


APETALOUS plants, [of a privative, and wira- 


Neu, a flower-leaf, Gr.] are ſuch as have no petals or 
flower-leaves. 


APHAC A. See Lathynus. ,j. - | 
APICES [of Apex, Lat. a top or point] theſe are 


called ſummits by Vaillant, and are thoſe little knobs 
that grow on the top of the ſtamina in the middle of 
the flower : which are generally ſuppoſed to be a kind 
of male ſperm, which when ripe, diffuſes itſelf to 
every part of the flower, and fecundates the ovarium 
and renders it fruitful, 5 | 


APIOS. See GIT. | 
APIUM ſApium is fo called, as ſome ſay, of Apes, 
bees, becauſe bees are ſaid to be delighted very much 


with it,] Parſley. 
The CHARACTERS are, N 
It is a plant with an umbelliferous flower ; the rays of the 
great umbel are few, but thoſe of the ſmaller are many ; 
the involucrum is in ſome ſpecies of one leaf, and in others 
of many z the petals of the greater umbel are uniform; 
theſe are round, equal, and turn inward. Each flower bas 
five ſtamina, crowned by roundiſh ſummits. Under the 
flower is ſituated the germen, ſupporting two reflexed ſtyles, 
crowned by blunt ſtigma ;, the germen afterward becomes 
an oval channelled fruit, dividing into two parts, having 
two oval ſeeds channelled on one fide, and plain on the 
other. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond ſection 
of Linnæus's fifth claſs, entitled Pentandria Digynia, 
the flowers having five ſtamina and two ſtyles. 
The SPpEcits are, 


. Arun (Petroſelinum) foliolis caulinis linearibus in- 
volucellis minutis. Hort. Cliff. 108. Parſley with very 


narrow leaves on the flower-ſtalks. Apium hortenſe vel 
petroſelinum vulgo. C. B. P. Common Parſley. 


. Aer (Criſpum) folis radicalibus amplioribus crifpis 


caulinis ovato-multifidis. Parſley with the lower leaves 
very broad and curled, the upper oval, and cut into many 
ſegments. Apium vel petroſelinum criſpum. C. B. P. 
153. Curled Parſley. 


Arion (Latifolium) foliis radicalibus trifidis, ſerratis, 


petiolis longiſſimis. Parſley with under leaves divided 
into three parts, which are ſawed, and have very long 
foot-talks. Apium hortenſe latifolium maxima crai- 
ſiſſima ſuavi & eduli radice. Boerh. Ind. alt. The 


Jarge rooted Parſley. | 
4. Arium (Graveolens) foliolis caulinis cuneiformibus. 


Hort. Cliff. 107. Parſley wish the lower leaves faſhioned 
like a wedge. Apium paluſtre five apium officinarum. 
C. B. P. 154. Smallage. 1 


5. Aplun (Dulce) foliis erectis, petiolis longiſſimis fo- 


liolis quinque lobatis ſerratis. Parfley with upright 
leaves, having very long foot-ſtalks, and the ſmaller leaves 
Fe ſawed lobes, Apium dulce ceteri Ita- 
lorum. Inſt, R. H. 305. Upright Celery. 
aceum) foliis patulis, petiolis brevibus, 
foliolis quinis ſerratis, radice rotundo. Parſley with 
ſpreading leaves, baving ſhort foot-ſtalks, the ſmaller leaves 
having five lobes, and @ round root. Apium dulce de- 
gener, radice rapacea. Juſſ. Celeriack, er Turnep-rocted 
Celery | 


75 Ariunt (Luſitanicum) foliis radicalibus tribolatis, cau- 


linis quinque-lobatis crenatis. Parſley with under leaves 
having three lobes, and thoſe on the ſtalks five, which are 
indented. Apium Luſitanicum maximum, folio trilo- 
bato flore luteolo. Boerh. Ind. alt. 

The firſt ſort is the common Parſley, which is ge- 
nerally cultivated for culinary uſe 3 and is what the 
College of Phyſicians have directed to be uſed in me- 
dicine, under the title of Petroſelinum; for when 
Apium is preſcribed, the Smallage is always in- 


tended. 
The ſecond ſort has generally been ſuppoſed to 


be only a variety of the firſt, but from many years 
trial I have always found, that if the ſeeds are carefully 
ſaved from plants of the curled-leayed. Parſley, it 
will conſtantly produce the ſame; but there are 


| few. perſons who will be at the trouble to fave the 
ſeeds ſo carefully, as not to have ſome of the common 


ſort mixed with it; for when ſeeds are bought at the 
| Ee” Nr EY ſhops, 


API 


ſhops, there is generally a mixtute of both : there- 


fore the only method to have it is to ſeparate 
all thoſe plants which have plain leaves from the 
curled, as ſoon as they are diſtinguiſhable, leaving 
only ſuch as are of the right kind; if this is duly ob- 
ſerved, the ſeeds will conſtantly produce the ſame. 
The third ſort is chiefly cultivated for their roots, 
which are now pretty commonly ſold in the London 
markets; the leaves of this ſort have much longer 
foot-ſtalks, and their ſubdiviſions are not ſo nume- 
rous as in the common Parſley; the lobes of the 
leaves are much larger, and of a darker green, ſo 
that it is eaſily diſtinguiſhed from the common ſort by 
its leaves, but the roots are ſix times as large as the 
common Parſley can be brought to with the utmoſt 
culture. I have ſown the ſeeds of both forts for ſe- 
veral years on the ſome ſpot of ground, and have 
thinned the plants when young, to an equal diſtance, 
and given the ſame culture to both; but when their 
roots were taken up, thoſe of the common ſort were 
not larger than a man's little finger, but the other 
were as large as full grown Carrots, which were very 
tender and ſweet, whereas the other were ſtringy and 
ſtrong ; and this difference conſtantly holds, ſo it may 
be allowed to be ſpecifically different. This ſort was 
many years cultivated in Holland, before the Eng- 
liſh gardeners could be prevailed on to ſow it. 1 
brought the ſeeds of it from thence in 1727, and would 
then have perſuaded ſome of the kitchen-gardeners to 
make rial of it, but they refuſed to accept of it, ſo 
that I cultivated it ſeveral years before it was known 
in the markets. * 6 
The fourth ſort is commonly known by the title of 


Smallage. This is what the 2 intend when 
they preſcribe Apium. Dr. Linnæus has 3 to 
this cke Celery, ſuppoſing them to be the , and | 


the only difference to ariſe from culture, but herein 
he is r for I have 1 the 
ee years, to try 1 art it 
could poſſibly be brought to the ſame as 
Celery, but haye -not been able to alter it from its 
original; all that can be done by culture, is to bring 
it to a larger ſize than it naturally g wild, and by 
earthing it, to give it a whiteneſs; but it will 'not 
tall as Celery, nor will it riſe with a ſtrait ſtem, 

ut ſends out many ſuckers near the root, and when 


it is blanched, retains its'ſtrong rank taſte, which no 


culture can alter, therefore I make no doubt of its 
being a diſtin& ſpecies. - | 

The fifth ſort is the Celery before-mentioned, and 
the ſixth ſort was ſuppoſed to be a degenerate ſpecies 
from it, but I cannot to this opinion; for from 
many years trial I have flever found it vary. The 
leaves of this ſort are ſhort, when compared with 
thoſe of the other, and ſpread open horizontally ; 
the roots grow as large as the common Turneps. 
The difference which I have obſerved to ariſe from 
the culture, has been only in the ſize of the roots; 


thoſe on rich ground, which were properly cultiveted | 


were much larger than thoſe on poorer land, but the 


leaves and outward appearance of the plants were | 


never altered, ſo that I make no doubt of its heing a 
different ſpecies. | . 

The ſeeds of the ſeventh fort I received from the 
royal garden at Paris, many years ſince, where it had 
been long preſerved, and maintained its difference; 


and from more than twenty years N it in 


the garden at Chelſea, I have found the ſame, ſo that 
T cannot doubt of its being different from all the other 
ſpecies. 5, | | 
The broad-leaved Garden Parſley, mentioned by Caſ- 
per Bauhin, and the round-leaved Portugal Parſley, 
mentioned by Tournefort, I believe are only varieties 
of the common Parſley; for if they are diſtin ſpe- 
cies, all the ſeeds which I have received from diffe- 
rent parts of Eu under thoſe titles, have been 
wrong; for the plants which have riſen from thoſe 
| ſeeds, have always proved to be the common fort. 
As Tournefort, and many other botaniſts, have enu- 


merated all the varieties of plants which were found 


climate where he is 
doubt of his reforming his error, in this particu- 


_ vided 


E 


troubled with the 


* 
API 


| in the gardens, and did not diſtinguiſh which of them 


were ſpecifically different; ſo Dr, Linnæus has gone 
into the other extreme, and ſuppoſed many plants, 
which are permanently different, to be only acciden- 
tal varieties, ariſing from culture. But as he is now 
cultivating as many — as the inclemency of the 

ituated, will permit, there is no 


lar, when he finds what plants retain their ſpecific 
differe nee. f | 

The common Parſley muſt be ſown early in the ſpring, 
for the ſeeds remain a long time in the — 2 
plants ſeldom appearing in leſs than ſix weeks after 
the ſeeds are ſown. This ſort is generally ſown in 
drills by the edges of borders in the kitchen-gardens 
near London, becauſe it is much eaſier to keep it clear 
from weeds, than if the ſeeds are ſown promiſcuouſly 
on a border, and the Parſley is much ſooner cut for 
uſe : but when the roots are deſired for medicinal uſe, 
then the ſeeds muſt be ſown thin; and when the 
Plants are come up, they ſhould be hoed out ſingle, 


as is practiſed for Carrots, Onions, &c. obſerving al- 


ſo to cut up the weeds: if this be obſerved, the roots 
will become fit for uſe by July or Auguſt, and con- 
tinue ſo till ſpringgg. | 
There are ſome perſons who are afraid to uſe Parſley 
in their kitchens, leſt they ſhould ſuffer by having the 
leſſer Hemlock mixed with it, whoſe leaves are fo 
like Parſley, that perſons who are not ſkilled in bo- 
tany, may be eaſily deceived;;- which being a noxious 
lant, ſeveral perſons have been injured by eating it: 
t to prevent this, I have for many years cultivated 
the ſort with curled leaves, which is ſo unlike the 
Hemlock, that no perſon, however ignorant, can 
miſtake one for the other, and have conſtantly adviſed 


thoſe of my acquaintance to do the ſame; for the 
curled ſort is An common Parſley, 
and I have conſtantly found the ſeeds, ſaved from the 


curled ſort, to produce the ſame. _ - 

The common is, by ſome ſkilful 
cultivated in fields for the uſe of ſheep, it being a 
2 remedy to preſerve them from the rot, pro- 


each time with this herb; but hares and rabbets are 
ſo fond of it, that ne will come from a great diſtance 
to feed upon it; and in countries where. theſe ani- 
mals abound, they will deſtroy it, if it is not very ſe- 
curely fenced __ them; ſo that whoever. has a 
mind to have plenty of hares in their fields, by cul- 
tivating Parſley, will draw all the hares of the coun- 
try to them, and this will preſerve them ſound. 
The beſt time for ſowing it in the fields is about the 
middle or latter end of February ; the ground ſhould 
be made fine, and the ſeeds ſown pretty thick, in 
drills drawn at about a foot aſunder, that the ground 
may be kept hoed between the drills, to deſtroy the 
weeds, which, if permitted to grow, will ſoon over- 
ro W One buſhel of ſeed will ſow an acre 
of land. | „ 
The great Garden Parſley is now more known to us 
in England than it was ſome years paſt. In Holland 
it has been long common in all their markets: they 
bring theſe roots in bunches, as we do young Carrots 
to market in ſummer; and the roots are much of the 
ſame ſize: it is called Petroſeline Wortle by the Dutch, 
who are very fond of it for water ſouche. 
It may be cultivated by ſowing the ſeeds in good 
ground early in the ſpring; and in April, when the 
lants are up, cut them out with a hoe (as is practiſed 


or young Carrots) to about five or ſix inches ſquare, 


from weeds; and in 
the roqts will be fit to draw for uſe, and may 
iled and eaten as young Carrots ; and are very 
palatable and 2 eſpecially for thoſe who are 
, 7 

But if theſe plants are cut out, to allow them more 
room, if the ſoil is good, the roots will grow to the 
ſize of a middling Parſnep, by September. 


and keep them conſtantly clean 


Smallage is a common weed by the ſide of ditches 
and brooks of water, in © e 


ey are fed twice a week for two or three hours 


„ 


API 


fo that it is ſeldom cultivated in gardens; but if any 

rſon is willing to propagate it, the ſeeds ſhould be 
— ſoon after they are ripe, on a moiſt ſpot of 
ground; and when the plants come up, they may be 
either tranſplanted in a moiſt foil, or hoed out, and 


left ſix or eight inches aſunder, where they may re- 
main for The ſeed of this plant is one of the 


lefſer warm ſceds z both che herb and ſeeds are uſed | 


in medicine. 
The ſeeds of the two ſorts of Celery ſhould be fown 
at two or three different times, the better to continue 
it for uſe through the whole ſeaſon, without running 
up to ſeed. firſt ſowing ſhould be in the begin- 
ning of March, upon a gentle hot-bed ; the ſecond 
may be a fortnight or three weeks after, which ought 
to be in an open ſpot of light earth, where it may 
enjoy the benefit of the fun, the third time of ſowing 
ſhould be the end of April, or beginning of May, 
which ought to be in a moiſt ſoil; and if to 
the morning ſun only, it will be ſo much the better, 
but it ſhould not be under the drip of trees. 
The ſeeds which are ſown in the hot-bed will come 
up in about three weeks or a month after ſowing, 
when che 1 ſhould be carefully cleared from 
weeds ; and if the ſeaſon prove dry, they muſt be fre- 
quently watered ; and in about a month or five weeks 
after it is up, the plants will be fit to tranſplant : 
you muſt therefore ſome beds of moiſt rich 
earth, in a warm ſituation, in which you ſhould 
ick theſe 
ſquare, that may grow ſtrong ; and if the ſeaſon 
ſhould prove cold, the beds muſt be covered with 
mats, to ſcreen the plants from ing froſts, which 
would retard their you muſt alſo obſerve, in 


ects r Konuntugads, > ſeed-beds, to thin | 
them they too thick, leaving the fmall 


more firengch 


yup to before they are tranſplant- 
$ 
afford three different which will accord- 
ingly ſucceed each other for ule. 
You muſt obſerve, if the ſeaſon proves 
it diligently watered after it js tranſplanted, as alſo to 
clear 4 22 hwy _ weeds ; and after — 
ing, em duly watered, to encourage the ſmall 
ö — left therein. ! | F 
he middle of May ſome of the plants of the firſt 
ſowing will be fit to tranſplant for blanching, which 
ſhould be 1 in a moiſt, rich, light ſoil, upon 
which the firſt planted Celery will often grow to be 
twenty inches long in the clean blanched parts, which 
upon a poor or dry foil ſeldom riſes to be ten inches. 
The ideas of tranſplanting it is as follows : after 
having cleared the ground of weeds, you muſt dig a 
trench by a line about ten- inches wide, and fix or 
ſeven inches deep, looſening the earth in the bottom, 
and laying it level; the earth that comes out of the 
trench ſhould be equally laid on each ſide the trench, 
to be ready to draw in again to earth the Celery as 
it advances in height. Theſe trenches ſhould be made 
at three feet diſtance from each other ; then plant the 


, to keep 


mo in the middle of the trench, at about four or 


ve inches diſtance, in one ftrait row, having before 
trimmed the plants, and cut off the tops of the long 
leaves; when they are none you muſt obſerve to 
. cloſe the earth well to their roots, and to water them 
plentifully until they have taken freſh root; after which 
time it will be needleſs, except in dry ſoils, or very d 
ſeaſons: as theſe plants advance in height, you mu 
obſerve to draw the earth on each fide cloſe to them, 
being careful not to bury their hearts, nor ever to do 
it but in dry weather, otherwiſe the plants will rot. 
When the plants have advanced a confiderable 
| height above the trenches, and all the earth, which 
was laid on the ſides thereof, hath been employed in 
earthing them up; you muſt then make uſe of a ſpade 
to dig up the earth between the trenches, which muſt 
alſo be made uſe of for the fame purpoſe, continuing 
from time to time to earth it up, until it is fit for uſe. 
The firſt of your planting out will, perhaps, be fit 
for uſe by he begining of July, and will be ſueceed- 
ed by the after. plantations ; and if the latter ſowings 


ng plants, - at about three inches. 


ich means one and the ſame ſeed-bed will 


„ 


| 


E 


each being crowned with down. 
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are right! managed, I; there will be a ſucceſſion of Ce- 
lery 2 oe till April; but you ſhould obſerve to 
plant the laſt crop in a drier ſoil, to prevent its be- 
ing rotted with too much wet in winter; and alſo if 
the weather ſhould prove extreme ſharp, you will 
do well to cover your ridges of Celery with fome 
Peaſe-haulm, or ſome ſuch light covering, which will 
admit the air -to the plants; for if they are covered 
too cloſe, they will be very ſubje& to ror; by this 
means you may preſerve your Celery in ſeaſon a long 
time, but you muſt remember to take off the cover- 
ing whenever the weather will permit, otherwiſe it 

be apt to cauſe the Celery to rot. By this me- 
thod of covering the Celery, the froſt will —4 2 
out of the ground; ſo it may be always taken up for 
uſe When it is wanted, which, if neglected, it cannot 
be taken up in hard froſt. The Celery, when fully 


blanched, will not continue good above three weeks 


or a month before it will rot or pipe: therefore, in 
order to continue it good, you ſhould have at leaſt 
ſix or ſeven different ſeaſons of planting; ſo that if it 
be only intended to ſupply a family, need not 
be much planted at each time, but this muſt be pro- 
rtioned according to the quantity required. 
other ſort of Celery, which is commonly called 
Celeriac, is to be managed in the ſame manner as is di- 
rected for the Italian Celery, excepting that this 
ſhould be planted upon the level ground, or in very 
ſhallow drills, for this ſeldom grows above eight 
or ten inches high, ſo requires but little earthing up; 
the great ede in the ſize of * 
root, which is often as as ordi Turneps. It 
ſhould be fown about the middle e a 
rich border of earth, and, in dry weather, tly 
watered, otherwiſe the feeds will not grow: when the 
to tranſplant out, they ſhould 
inches aſunder, row from row, and 
the plants ſix or eight inches diſtant in the rows; the 
pou muſt be carefully kept clean from weeds, but 
is ſort will require but one earthing up, which ſhould 
not be ed until the roots are nearly grown : 
both theſe forts of Celery delight in a rich, light, 
moiſt ſoil, where they will grow to a much larger 
ſize, « hd tg ſweeter and tenderer than on a poor 
or d und. | | 2 
bÞ- method to ſave "_—_— is eee 3 
ſome long roots of the upright Celery, which 
have not ron much blanched, and plant them 
out at about a foot aſunder in a moiſt ſoil, early in 
the ſpring ; and when they run up to ſeed, keep them 
ſupported with ſtakes, to prevent their being broken 
down by the winds : and in July, when the ſeed be- 
gins to be formed, if the ſeaſon ſhould prove very 
it will be — — to give ſome water to the plants, 
which will greatly help their producing good ſeeds. In 


Auguſt theſe ſeeds will be ripe, at which time it 


ſhould be cut up, in a time, and fpread upon 
cloths in the ſun to dry; then beat out the ſeeds, and 
reſerve them dry in for uſe. | 


APIUM ANISUM DICTUM. See P1wei- 
NELLA. | : ö 

APIUM MACEDONICUM. Boo. 

APIUM PYRENAICUM. See Carraumun. 


APOCYNUM. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 91. Lin. Gen. 


Plant. 269. {'Amwixuvor, of ad and xuwwis a dog, be- 
cauſe the antients believed this plant would kill dogs. ] 


Fhe Cnaracrens are, 


The flower hath a permanent empalement of one leaf, cut 
into five acute ſegments at the top; it hath but one petal, 
which is of the open bel-ſhape, cat into froe parts at the 
brim, which turn backward ; in the bottom of the flower | 
are ſituated froe nefariams, which are oval, and furronnd 
the germen : there are froe ſtamina, ſcarce viſible, which 
are crowned by oblong ere ſummits, ' which are bifid 
in the center are two oval ſupporting ſmall flyles, 
crowned with globular Kuna, er than the germen. 
The afterward become two long pointed capſules, 


- opening in two valves, having one cell, which is filled with 


Hing over each other like tiles on a houſe, 


pureo. Tourn. Inſt. 92. 
4. ArocynuM (Specigffonmm) foliis ovatis petiolatis, ſu- 


5. ArocynuM (& 


6. Arocrxuu (Fruteſcens) caule erecto fruteſcente foliis | 


7. 


10. Avoc&ynom (Cordatum) foliis obl 


11. ApocynuM (Villeſum) foliis cordatis glabris floribus 


ſiliquis tumidis anguloſis. Ho 


. Arocynum (Androſemi folium) caule 
| baceo foliis ovatis utrinque 


A O 


This genus pf plants is ranged in the ſecond ſection 


of Linnzus's claſs, entitled Pentandria Digynia, 
the flowers having five ſtamina and two ſtyles. 
The Species are, | 


glabris cymis terminali- 
og ſbane with an ere her- 
baceous ſtalk, oval leaves, ſmooth on both fides, and ter- 
minated by a head of flowers. Apocynum Canadenſe 


bus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 213. D 


foliis androſemi majoris. Mor. Hiſt. 3. p. 609. 
. ArocynuM (Comabimum) caule rectiuſculo herbaceo 


foliis oblongis panniculis terminalibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
213. "Dop han with an ere herbaceous ſtalk, oblong 
leaves, and ftalks terminated by flowers. Apocynum 
Canadenſe maximum flore minimo herbaceo. Plak. 
Alm. 35. 70 ? 


3. Arocynun (Venetum) caule rectiuſculo herbaceo fo- 


lis ovato-lanceolatis, Prod. Leyd. 411. Dogſbane with 
an upright herbaceous ftalk, and oval ſpear-ſhaped leaves. 
Apocynum maritimum venetum ſalicis folio flore pur- 


perne glabris, floribus amplis pediculis longis hirſu- 
tis - fruticoſo. Dog ſhane with oval leaves, which 
are ſmooth on their 52 15 "atk , 
hairy foot-ftalks, a ſhrub . Apocynum erec- 
tum A luteo maximo & ſpecioſiſſimo. 
Sloan. Cat. Jam. 89. | | 


floribus lateralibus, caule fruticoſo volubili. Dog bane 
with tiff, oblong, heart-ſhaped leaves, flowers growing 
on the fides of the ſtalt, and à ſhrubby twining ftalk. 
A um ſcandens foliis citrii ſiliquis maculatis. 
Plum. Cat. 2. | 


lanceolato-ovalibus llis acutis fauce villoſis. Flor. 


Zeyl. 114. Dop ſhane with an upright ſhrubby talk, oval 


ar ſbuped leaves, arute petals, and hairy jaws. A 
ret s caule erecto atboreo foliis ovatis acutis. Prod, 
Leyd. 412. | 

ApocynumM ( 
liis ovatis venoſis. Prod. Leyd: 412. Dog ſbane with 
a perennial twining falt, and ov veined leaves. 

pocynum (O5¹⁰¹ 


og ſhane with oval ſtiff leaves which are oblique, a twin- 
ing ſtalk, and flowers growing from the fide of the 
branches. Apocynum ſcandens majus folio ſubrotun- 
do. Sloan. Cat. Jam. 89. 


9. Arocynom (Nervoſum) caule fruticoſo ſcandente fo- 


lis ovatis nervoſis cymis lateralibus flore luteo magno 
tubo longiſfimo. Dog ſbane with a climbing ſhrubby ftalk, 
oval-veined leaves, and large s growing in bunches 
from the fides of the talks, hating very long tubes. 

-cordatis, mu- 
cronatis ſeffilibus floribus lateralibus, caule ſcandente. 
Dog ſhane with oblong heart-ſhaped leaves, which end in 
a point, flowers growing at the wings of the leaves, and 
& climbing flalk. fApocynum ſcandens fohis oblongis 
acuminatis floribus a 
MSS.: Fig. Pl. num. 8. pt. 44. f. s. 


villoſis lateralibus petiolis Jongioribus caule ſcandente. 
Dog ſhane with ſmooth heart. 

owing N the fide of the branches, and à climbing 
Falk pocynum fcahdens lo flore villoſo luteo 


MSS. Fig. Pl. tab. 


The fort grows naturally ir North America. 

This hath a perennial root; the ſtalks rife about three | 

feet high, grow upright, and are pes with fmooth | 
oval leaves, growing oppoſite. Tt 


eſe, as alfo the ſtalks, 
abound with a milky juice, which flows out when they 


are broken; the flowers are white, and collected in a 


kind of umbel, growing at the top of the ſtalks. The 
nectarũ in the bottom, have a purpliſh' caſt ; theſe 
flowers are ſeldom fucceeded by pods whick ripen 
in England, but the Plane 1s Popped of partin 

the roots. It is hardy, fo will thrive in the ful ond; 


„ 
but the foil ſhould be light or dry, otherwiſe the rdots 
are apt to rot in winter. The beſt time to part the 


rectiuſculo hes, 


fide, large flowers with long 


Retitulatum) caule volubili perenne fo- 


) caule volubili foliis ovatis ri- 
is obliquis cymis lateralibus tubo flotis longiſſimo. 


) foliis 6blongo-cordatis rigidis | 


mplis patulus & luteis. Houſt. | 


_— 


d leaves, hairy flowers | 


* 
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tie is in March, before they begin to put out new 
alks. * 
The ſecond ſort is a native of the ſame countries as 
the firft ; the roots of this ſort creep far in the ground, - 
ſo that when it is planted in a n, it is apt to 
ſpread ſo much as to be troubleſome. The of 


this fort are brown, and grow about two feet Ng 


garniſhed with oblon 
pairs, and abound with a _ juice as the for- 
mer. Towards the upper part of the ſtalk; the flow- 


mooth leaves, ſet on- 


ers come out from the wings of the leaves, collected 


in ſmall bunches, which are of an herbaceous white 
colour, and ſmall, ſo make no great appearance, 
therefore are ſeldom admitted irito gardens, extept 
for the ſake of variety. This is very ined , and — 
pagates too faſt by its creeping roots. Both eſe 
orts flower in July, and in autumn their ſtalks decay 
to the root. | | 

The third ſort grows upon a ſmall iſland in the ſea, 
near Venice, but is . to have been originally 
brought from ſome other country. There are two 


varieties of this, one with a purple, and the other 
with a white flower. The roots of this creep pretty 


Juſt before they 


much, by which it is propagated, for it ſcarce ever 
produces any ſeeds either in the gardens where it is 
cultivated, or at Venice, where it grows without care, 
as I have been informed by a very curious hotaniſt, 
who reſided many years at Venice, and conſtantly 
went to the ſpot ſeveral times in the ſeaſon, to pro- 
cure the ſeeds, if there had been any produced; but 
he aſſured me he never could find any pods formed 
on the plants. The ſtalks of this riſe about two feet 
high, and ate garniſhed with oval ſmooth leaves 
laced 1 the flowers at the top of the 
alks in umbels, ſhaped like thoſe of the former 
forts, but are much larger, ſo that the fort with pur- 
le flowers makes a prey appearance; It flowers in 
uly and Auguſt. This fort will live in the open air, 
— is planted in 4 warm ſituation and a dry 
il ; for although the ſoll in which it grows wild near 
Venice, is moiſt, yet in this country the roots will 
rot in winter, when they ate in a wet nd. The 
beſt time to remove and plant the roots is in fpring; 
begin to puſh out new ſtalks. 
The fourth ſoft grows naturally in Jamaica, in the 
Savannas, from whence it had the title of Savanna 
Flower, by which it is chiefly known in that iſland: 
This fort riſes three or four feet high, having woddy 
ſtalks, which fend out a few lateral branches, gar- 
niſhed with oval ſtnooth leaves, placed by pairs op- 
panes of a ſhining green colour on their upper ſides, 
pale and veined underneath ; the flowers are pro- 


duced from the ſides of the branehes, upbn long foot- 


the ſtove, and as 


the plants will not thrive. 
. 


ſtalks; there are cominonly four or five buds at the 
end of each, but there is ſeldom more than one of 
them which comes to flower, the others withering 
foon. The flower is very large, having a n. . 
which ſpreads open wide at the top, of a bright yel- 
low, ſo make a fine appearance, eſpeci ly in the 
places where the plants grow naturally, being moſt 
part of the year in flower: This plant is too tender 
to thrive in England without the aſſiſtance of a ſtove. 
It is propagated by feeds, which muſt be procured 
from Jamaica, for the plants do not perfect them in 
England, nor are many of the ſeeds which are brought 
from' thence good, Scher from their being unſkilfully 
hered before they are ripe, of being put u moiſt, 
few of them have ſucceeded. When the are 
obtained, they fhould be fown in pots filled with light 
earth, and plunged into a hot- bed of tanners 
bark. If the ſeeds are the plants will appear 
in a month or five weeks after, when they ſhould be 
treated in the ſame manner as other tender plants from 
the ſame country, with this difference only, to be 
ſparing in watering them, for theſe plants which a- 
und with a milky. juice, require very hetle wet. 
They. muſt be conſtantly kept in the tan-bed in 
they advance in height, they will 
require larger pots, but there muſt be great care not 
to over. pot them; for unleſs their roots are confined, 
The ſecond year the 
plants 
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plants will flower, if they have been kilfully ma- 


naged, when they will make a fine appearance in the | | 


ſtove ; the uſual time of their flowering in England, 
is in July and Auguſt, but the plants retain their 
leaves throug 
green, look very well at all ſeaſons. i 
Fhe fifth ſort was diſcovered by father Plumier, in 
ſome of the French iſlands in America, who made a 
drawing of the plant, It was afterwards found by the 


late Mr. Robert Millar, ſurgeon, growing plentifully 
rom whe 


near C in New Spain, nce he ſent 
the ſeeds, which ſucceeded in ſeveral ens, This 
plant hath twining ſtalks, by which it mounts to the 


tops of tall trees, garniſhed with ſtiff, oblong, 
heart-ſhaped leaves, whic 


n colour, being of the ſame thickneſs with 
thoſe of the Citron-tree. The flowers are produced 
in ſmall cluſters from the ſides of the branches, and 
are of an herbaceous colour, ſo do not make any 
appearance. Theſe a in Auguſt and September, 
but are not ſucc pods in this country. 

The ſixth ſort grows naturally in India, * and 
upon the coaſts of Guinea, Hogs whence I have re- 
ceived the ſeeds. This plant riſes with a woody ſtem 
to the height of five or 2 feet, dividing into ſeveral 
branches, iſhed with oblong, pointed, ſmooth 
leaves, of a ſhining green above, but pale underneath, 
— by pairs oppoſite. From the wings of the 
leaves the flowers are produced in looſe bunches. 
Theſe are ſmall, tubulous, and of a purple colour, 
but are never ſucceeded by pods in this country. It 
is a very tender plant, ſo muſt be conſtantly kept in 
a hot-houſe, 4 

it will not thrive in England; it may be propagated 


— 


by cuttings during the ſummer months, but they 

| ſhould be laid to dry in the ſtove, three or four days | 
before they are planted; for as the plants abound | 
with a milky juice, ſo unleſs the ends of the cuttings 


where the wounds are made, are well dried and healed 

over before they are pu | 

wares cpcally in win 1 — 

watered, jally in winter planted 
y oe ; 


in light ſan | 
The ſeventh ſort grows naturally in India; I received 


ſeeds of this from Dr. Van Royen, profeſſor of bo- 


tany at Leyden. This plant hath a twining ſtalk, 
which it riſes to a conſiderable height, garniſhed with 
oblong leaves, which are much veined, and abound 
with a milky juice, which flows out whenever they 
are broken, This plant hath not yet produced flow- 
ers in England. It is tender, fo requires to be con- 
ſtantly preſerved in the ſtove, otherwiſe it will not 
thrive in this countr 7). | | 
The eighth ſort grows naturally in Jamaica, from 
whence the ſeeds were ſent me by the late Dr. William 
Houſton. It hath a climbing which faſtens to 
the e trees, and riſes ten or twelve feet 
high. The leaves are oval, ſtiff, and oblique to the 
foot-ſtalk.; the flowers are produced from the wings 
of the leaves, of a purpliſh colour, and have very 
long tubes, but ſpread open. wide at the top. This 
doth not produce ſeeds in England, nor have I been 
able to pro it, either by layers or cuttings. It 
is tender, ſo muſt conſtantly remain in the ſtove, and 
ſhould have little water. 
The ninth ſort hath a climbing woody ſtalk, and riſes 
to. a conſiderable height, by the ſupport of neigh- 
bouring trees. The leaves grow by pairs oppoſite ; 
they are oval, ending in a wart int, and have many 
tranſverſe nerves from the midrib. 


out from the wings of the leaves, each ſtanding upon 


cOm- 


lon 
. a in New Spain, from whente I received 
the ſeeds. It is tender, 70 wil not thrive in 


h the year, which, being of a beautiful | 


are ſmooth, and of a ſhin- | 


plunged in the tan-bed, otherwiſe | 


A the ground, they are 


The flowers come 


land, | 
unleſs it is conſtantly preſerved in the ſtove. This is 


propagated by ſeeds, which muſt be procured from 


| riſen to upward of twenty feet 


b 


the country where it grows naturally, for the ſeeds 
do not, ripen in this country. When the ſeeds are 
procured, 1 muſt be ſown in pots, and plunged 
into a hot-bed; and when the plants come up, 
ſhould be treated in the ſame manner as hath been be- 
fore directed for the fourth fort. It flowers in Au- 
guſt and 1 in England, but in its natural 
country it flowers great part of the year. | 
The tenth and eleventh forts were diſcovered at La 
Vera Cruz, in New Spain, . by the late Dr. William 
Houſton, who ſent their ſeeds to England. Theſe 
plants have both climbing ſtalks, by which they 
mount to the tops of the talleſt trees. In England 
they have climbed over the plants in the ſtoves, and 
high. The tenth ſort 
has produced flowers in England ſeveral times, but 
the eleventh, which grows more luxuriantly than the 
other, never had any appearance of flowers, Theſe 
are both pro by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown 
as the fourth ſort, and the ou muſt be treated in 
the ſame manner afterward. All theſe ſpecies of 
Dogſbane abound with a milky juice, which flows 
out from any part of their ſtalks or leaves when they 
are broken and this is generally ſuppoſed to be hurt- 
ful, if taken inwardly, for it doth not raiſe bliſters 
on the ſkin, as the juice of Spurge, and other acrid 
plants, ſo is not injurious inks inwardly taken. The 


pods of all the ſorts are filled with ſeeds, which are, 


the ſake of 


be eaſil 


r the moſt part, compreſſed, and lie over each other 
imbricatim) like tiles on a houſe : theſe have each a 
plume, of a cottoniy down faſtened to their 
crowns, by which, when the pods are ripe and open, 
the ſeeds are wafted by the wind to a conſiderable 
diſtance; ſo that in the countries where theſe plants 
n hy grow, they are ſome of the moſt trouble- 


ſome 
The down of theſe plants is in * eſteem in France, 
for ſtuffing of eaſy chairs, ma ing very light quilts, 
which are warm, and extremely light, fo are very pro- 
per covering for perſons afflicted with the gout, for 
the down 1s fo extreme light and elaftic that it occa- 
ſions no weight. This the French call Delawad, and 
in the ſouthern parts of France, where. ſome of the 
ſorts will thrive 1n the open air, and perfect their ſeeds, 
there are many plantations made of theſe plants for 
own. 5 
As many of theſe ſorts grow plentifully in the uncul- 
tivated lands in Jamaica, this cottony down might 
rocured from thence. in plenty, and might 
probably become a vendible commodity in England, 
which may turn to advantage, if once it becomes a 
faſhionable ſort of furniture, eſpecially as the plants 
uire no cultivation, the only trouble being to col- 
le& the down, 2 ie? ſome of the ſorts which have 
e , is uced in uantity, ſo may be 
EN wich litle $44 e e 
The other ſorts which have been ranged 
genus, are now referred to the followin 


under this 
enera, to 


| Which the reader is deſired to turn, for ſuch of them 


A 
A 
A 
A 
A 


| with the petals, each of the horns 


as are not here enumerated, viz. 
chum, and Periploca. | 
PPLE-TREE. See Marvs. | 
PPLES of Love. See Licorzxsicox and Sol Aux. 
PPLES (MAD). See Mxroncena. 
PRICOT, or ABRICOT. See Azxmtniaca. 
QUILEGIA fcalled alſo Apalus from 4 

ina, from Aquila, L. 
O eagle, becauſe the flower reſembles r bai 


Aſclepias, Cynan- 


Columbine. 
The free bath n empalement, but is compa 
er no „ but is compoſed of froe 
equal oval petals, which are plain, and ſpread Ta 
within which are five equal neftarii, ranged alternately 
| widening upward, the 
opening being oblique to the fide as it "0% þ and is faſt- 
ened to the receptacle within, the lower part lengthening 
gradually into a_ long tube, ing by 'a blunt incurved 
apes. It hath many awl amina, which are crown- 


ed by oblong upright ſummits, with froe oval germen, ſup- 
| — BG WEE 


\ 
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porting awl-ſhaped ſtyles, which are longer than the ſta- 
mina, crowned by ereft ſtigma; the germen afterwards 
become frve cylindrical veſſels, which ſtand upright, are 
parallel, pointed, and open in one cell, whic 
with oval ſhining og | 
This genus of plants is ranged in the fifth ſection of 
Linnæus's thirteenth claſs, entitled Polyandria Pen- 
tagynia, the flowers having many ſtamina and five 
= . | | | 
The Syrctxs are, 

1. AqQuILEGIA (Yulgaris) nectaris rectis petalo lanceolato 
brevioribus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 533. Columbine with upright 
neftariums ſhorter than its petal, which is Far et 
Aquilegia Sylveſtris. C. B. P. 144. Wild Columbine. 

2. AqQuiLEG1a (Alpina) nectariis rectis, petalis ovatis lon- 
ioribus. Columbine with erect nefarii, and longer oval 
ower-leaves. Aquilegia montana magno flore. C. B. P. 

g. Ac (Inverſa) nectatiis incurvis. Hort. Upſal. 
Columbine with nectarii turned inward. Aquilegia flore 
pleno inverſo. J. B. 485. Columbine with @ double in- 
verted flower. . 

4. AquiLEcGia (Canadenſis) nectariis rectis ſtaminibus c 


rolla longioribus. Hort. Upſal 153. Columbine with 


ſtraight nectarii, and ſtamina longer than the petals. Aqui- 
legia pumila præcox Canadenſis. Cornut. Canad. 60. 
Early dwarf Canada Columbine. | 
The firſt ſort is found growing wild in the woods in 
ſome parts of England; I have frequently gathered 
it in the woods, near Bexley, in Kent; and alſo be- 
tween Maidſtone and Rocheſter. The flowers of this 
are blue, the petals are ſhort, and the nectarii are 
very prominent, in which it differs from the ſecond, 
whoſe petals are longer, and the nectarii do not riſe 
fo high. This I found 2 naturally near Ingle- 
borough Hill, in Yorkſhire. | 
much larger than thoſe of the Garden Columbine, 
and the ſeeds which I ſowed of this in the garden 
at Chelſea, produced the ſame ſpecies without the leaſt 
variation. - | ; 
The third is the Garden Columbine, of which there 
are great varieties, not only in the colour and fulneſs 
of their flowers, but alſo in their form. In ſome 
there are no viſible nectarii, but in place of them a 
multiplicity of petals, ſo that the flowers are as dou- 
ble as thoſe of the Larkſpur. Theſe are commonly 
called Roſe Columbines; the colours of theſe are 
cheſnut, blue, red, and white, and ſome are finely 
variegated with two colours. Meat 
There are others with ſharp pointed petals, which 
expand in form of a ſtar ; of theſe there are ſingle and 
double flowers, of the ſeveral colours as the former. 
From the different ſhape df theſe flowers, any perſon 
not well ſkilled in the culture of plants, would ſup- 
ſe they were diſtin& from the others; but havin 
bed years ſown their ſeeds, which were collecte 
with great care, I have found them always varying 
from one to the other: therefore I have not enume- 
rated their varieties here, knowing they can-never be 
preſerved the ſame from ſeeds, however carefully they 
are ſaved : however, as the forts with variegated flow- 
ers are eſteemed the greateſt beauties, fo thoſe per- 


ſhould root out all thoſe plants whoſe flowers are not 
well marked, or at leaſt cut off their ſtems ſo ſoon as 
their flowers appear, 4 4. only the moſt beautiful 
to ſeed, that the farina of the plain flowers, may not 
impregnate the others, whereby the plants raiſed from 
their ſeeds may not. be degenerated, of which too 
much care cannot be taken. | 

Theſe plants are all raiſed by ſowing the ſeeds, or 
parting the old roots, but the former method is chiefly 
practiſed ; for the old roots are very apt to A 0 aN 
after they have blown two or three years, ſo as to 
become quite plain. | ; 

The ſeeds ſhould be ſown in a nurſery-bed in Auguſt 
or September, for the ſeeds which are kept till ſpring 
ſeldom grow well, or at leaſt remain in the ground a 
whole year. The ſpring following the plants will ap- 
pear above ground, therefore ſhould be kept clear 
from weeds, and if the ſeaſon ſhould be dry, they 


4 


are filled | 


| _—_ it. 


he flowers of this are | 


ſons, who are deſirous to have them in perfection, 


tween which is lo 
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ſhould be refreſhed with water, that they may gather 


ſtrength. 

In the middle or latter end of May, theſe plants will 
be ſtrong enough to tranſplant z therefore ſome beds 
of good freſh undunged earth ſhould be prepared, 
planting them therein at eight or nine inches diſtance 


, every way, gg rs them clear from weeds, and re- 
1 


freſhing them with a little water, as they may re- 

n the following autumn, by which time the plants 
will have acquired ſtrength enough to flower the 
ſummer following, the roots ſhould be carefully taken 
up, and planted in the borders of the flower- garden; 
but where their roots are deſigned to be preſerved in 
perfection, all their flower-ſtems ſhould be cut off, 
as ſoon as the flowers are paſt, to prevent their de- 
generating by the commixture of the farina from 
other flowers. 
But in order to be ſure of having no ſingle or bad 
flowers in the borders, you may ſuffer the plants to 
remain in the nurſery- beds until they have blown; 
at which time you may put a ſtick by each root you 
fancy to preſerve, or pull out all the ſingle or bad co- 
loured ones, and throw them away, cutting off all 
the flowers from your beſt roots as ſoon as they have 
ſhewn themſelves, which will greatly add to the pre- 
ſerving them fair in their colours. 
In order to keep up a ſucceſſion of good flowers, 
freſh ſeeds ſhould be ſown every year; and if you can 
meet with a friend, at Sine diſtance, who is furniſhed 
with good flowers of this kind, it will be very ad- 
vantageous to both parties, to exchange ſeeds once 
in two years, by which they will not be ſo apt to de- 
porn into plain colours. - 

n ſaving the ſeeds of the variegated columbines, 
great care ſhould be taken not to ſuffer any plain flow- 


ers to remain for ſeed, there being generally ſome 


lain flowers intermixed with the 4 a ones on the 
ame plant, and often in the ſame branches : theſe 


| ſhould be cut off, for if they are permitted to ſeed, 


or if their farina mix and impregnate the ſtriped 
flowers, they will degenerate into plain colours; fo 
that there cannot be too much care taken in ſaving 
the — where the beauty of their flowers are re- 
arded. | | 
he Canada Columbine flowers almoſt a month be- 
fore the other ſorts; for which reaſon it is preſerved 
in the gardens of the curious, though there is no great 
9 in the flowers. There is another variety of 
this fort, with taller flower-ſtems, which flowers a 
little after the other, but do not differ, either in the 
ſhape of its flowers or leaves from this, ſo I conclude 
they are but one diſtinct ſpecies. The Canada Co- 
lumbines flower in April, and their ſeeds ripen the 
beginning of Auguſt. "The other ſorts flower toward 
the end of May, and in cool ſeaſons will continue to 
tar flowers till the middle of July, and their 
ceds ripen toward the middle or end of September, 
according as the ſeaſon proves more or leſs favou- 
rable. 
The firſt ſort is that which is directed for medicinal 
uſe in the diſpenſaries, but at preſent is very rarely 
ordered. 


 ARABIS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 732. Baſtard Tower 


Muſtard. 

The CHaracTEss are, * 
The flower hath a four-leaved empalement, two of the op- 
pofite leaves being large, and the other two narrow ; theſe 
fall off. The flower hath four petals in form of a croſs, 
which ſpread open; at the bottom of each is ſituated a re- 
flexed nectarium fixed to the empalement, and between theſe 


ariſe ſix upright ſtamina, two of which are no longer than 


the flower-cup,” the other four are much longer: theſe are 

crowned with heart-ſhaped ſummits. In the center is fitu- 

ated a taper germen, which is as long as the flamina, 

having no ſtyle, but the ebtuſe ſtigma reſts upon it. This 

afterward becomes a narrow, long, 1 pod opening 

lengthways, wr. too valves and a thin partition, be- 
ged a row of flat ſeeds. 


'T =" 


* * 
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This genus of plants is ranged in Linnæus's fifteenth | 
claſs, entitled Tetradynamia Siliquoſa : ſo called, be- 
cauſe the flowers have four ſtamina longer than the 
other two, and the ſeeds growing in long pods. 

The Speis are, 

1. Ak ABIS (Thaliana) foliis petiolatis lanceolatis inte- 

gerrimis: Vir. Cliff. 64. Baſtard Tower Muſtard, with 

whole Faru d leaves M. footaſtalts. Burſæ paſ- 

toris ſimilis ſiliquoſa major. C. B. P. 108. 

2. Ax ABIS (Alpina) foliis amplexicaulibus dentatis. Hort. 

Cliff. 335. Baſtard Tower Muſtard, with indented leaves 
embracing the ſtalks. Draba alba filiquoſa repens. 
CB. P. 

3. Aramis (Pendula) foliis amplexicaulibus ſiliquis an- 
cipitibus linearibus calycibus ſubpiloſis. Hort. Upſal. 
191. Baſtard Tower Muſtard with leaves embracing the 

ſtalks, narrow pods banging two ways, and hairy flower- 
cups. Turritis latifolia hirſuta ſiliquis pendulis. Am- 

man. Ruth. 58. 

4. Arapnis (Turrita) foliis amplexicaulibus ſiliquis de- 

curvis planis linearibus calycibus ſubrugoſis. Hort. 

Upfal. 192. Baſtard Tower Muſtard, with narrow, plain, 

hanging pods, and rough flower-cups. Leucoium heſpe- 

ridis folio. Tourn. Inſt. 221. Stock Gilliflower with a 
leaf of Dames Violet. | 

5. AraBis (Lyrata) foliis glabris, radicalibus lyratis, 

caulinis linearibus. Flor. Virg. 99. Baſtard Tower 

Muſtard with ſmooth leaves, theſe at the root lyre-ſhaped, 

but on the ſtalks linear. | 

6. Azanis (Canadenſis) foliis caulinis lanceolatis dentatis 

2 Flor. Virg. 100. Baſtard Tower Muſtard, with 


/pear-ſhaped, indented, ſmooth legues. Eruca Virginiana, 


bellidis majoris folio.” Pluk. Alm. 136. 

The firſt ſort is a low plant, ſeldom riſing more than 
four or five inches high, ſending out many ſhort 
branches on every ſide, terminated, by ſmall white 
flowers growing alternately the moſt part of their 
length, each — 10 four petals in form of a croſs, 
which are ſucceeded by long ſlender filled with 
ſmall round ſeeds. It grows naturally on ſandy dry 
2 in many parts of England. 

h 


e fecond ſort grows naturally in Iſtria, from whence 


I received the ſeeds; it is alſo a native of the Alps, 
and many other e eee countries. This is a 
rennial plant, which increaſes by its creeping roots, 
which — obliquely near the * 4 of che . 
and ſend down roots at every joint. The leaves are 
collected into heads, ſpreading circularly like thoſe 
of the London Pride. Theſe are oblong, whitiſh, 
and indented on their edges; out of theſe 8 ariſe 
the flower-ſtalks, which grow near a foot high, gar- 
niſhed with leaves placed alternately, which are 
broader at their baſe than thoſe which grow below, 
and cloſely embrace the ſtalks: the flowers grow in 
looſe bunches on the top; theſe are white, and have 
leaves in form of a croſs, which are ſucceeded by long 
flat pos, opening lengthways, having two cells, 
which are ſeparated by an intermediate partition, each 
having one row of flat reddiſh ſeeds. 
This 18 a very hardy plant, ſo will thrive in any ſi- 
tuation. It produces ſeeds in plenty, but as it multi- 
plies ſo fait by its creeping roots, few perſons are 
at the trouble to ſow the ſeeds. Ir flowers early in the 
ſpring, and having many ſtalks riſing from one root, 
thy make a pretty variety in cold ſituations, where 
many finer plants will not thrive, ſo may have place 
in rural plantations among ſhrubs, where they will 
thrive with very little care. 0 
The third ſort grows naturally in Siberia, from whence 
the ſeeds were brought to Peterſburgh. This is a 
erennial plant, which grows near a foot high; the 
$96 are 5 hairy, and indented on their edges; 
theſe cloſely embrace the ſtalks. The flowers grow 
alternately in looſe ſpikes, and are of a dirty — 5 
colour. Theſe are ſucceeded by long narrow pods, 
which are filled with flat brown ſeeds like the former, 
but the pods of this hang downwards two ways. It 
flowers early in ſpring, and perfects ſeeds very well, 
by which it may be propagated in plenty. 
The fourth fort * naturally in Hungary, Sicily, 


over is of t 
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and France. I have alſo found it growing wild upon 
ſome old walls at Cambridge and Ely, but the ſeeds 
might probably come out of the gardens where'the 
were firſt planted. The plants of this kind, which 
grow on walls or ruins, continue much longer than 
thoſe which are ſown in gardens, where they ſeldom 
live longer than two years. The leaves of this ſort 
are long, broad, hairy, and a little waved on their 
edges; of a pale colour, and ſpread near the ground: 
from the center of theſe come out the ſtalks, which 
riſe about a foot and a halt high, having ſeveral leaves 


| oo alternately, which cloſely embrace them. 
oward t 


he top of the ſtalks, they divide mto ſeveral 
ſmall branches, which are terminated by long looſe 
ſpikes of flowers, of a dirty white colour, each havi 
our petals placed in form of a croſs. After the flowers 
are paſt, the germen becomes long flat pods, which 
turn backward at their extremity and open length- 
ways, having two rows of flat-bordered ſeeds, of a 
dark brown colour, ſeparated by a thin intermediate 
artition. | 
his ſort is eaſily propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould 
be ſown in the autumn; for thoſe which are ſown 
in the ſpring frequently miſcarry, or lie in the ground 
a whole year before they grow. When the plants are 
ſtrong enough to remove, they may be tranſplanted 
into a ſhady border, or in rural plantations, where 
no other care will be neceſſary, but to prevent their 
being overgrown by weeds. The plants flower in 
May, and their ſeeds ripen in July. There is little 
beauty in this plant, yet many perſons preſerve it in 
their gardens to make a variety. | 
The 2 ſort is annual, it grows naturally in North 
America; the leaves near the root are rr 
but thoſe on the flower-ſtalks are linear, placed al- 
ternatel 3 both are ſmooth ; the flower-ſtalks riſe near 
a foot high, and are terminated by white flowers, 
which are ſucceeded by ſlender pods. 
The ſixth ſort was brought from Virginia; this is a 
biennial plant, whoſe lower leaves ſpread on the 
round, theſe are deeply indented on their ſides; the 
ower-ſtalks riſe a foot high, ſuſtaining ſeveral yellow 
flowers placed =>, jy 2. at the top, which are ſuc- 
ceeded by pretty long flat filled with ſeeds. 
The two laſt mentioned forts have little beauty to 
recommend them, nor are their virtues known, there- 
fore they are rarely admitted into any. gardens except 
for variety. They are eaſily propagated by ſeeds, 
which if permitted to ſcatter on the ground, will pro- 
duce, plants in plenty on any ſoil, or in any ſituation. 


ARACHIS, Earth, or Ground Nut. 


The CHARACTERS are, | 
The empalement of the flower opens in two parts, the 
upper being cut into three at the extremity, the under one 
is hollow ending in a point, and longer than the other. The 
butterfly kind, having four petals , the 
ſtandard is large, roundiſh, and plain; the wings are open 
and ſborter than the ſtandard, the keel is li tle by er than 
the empalement, and turns back. The flower hath ten 
ſtamina, nine of which coaleſce, and the upper one ſtands 
off ; theſe are no longer than the keel, crowned by round 
ſummits. In the center is ſituated an oblong germen, ſup- 
porting an awl-ſhaped ſtyle, crowned by a ſingle. ſtigma. 
The germen afterward turns to an oblong pod, containing 
two or three oblong blunt ſeeds. | 
This genus of plants is ranged in Linnzus's ſeven- 
teenth claſs, entitled Diadelphia Decandria, from the 
flowers having ten ſtamina, which are in two bodies. 

We have but one Speis of this plant, viz. 


ARacnis (Hypogea.) Lin. Hort. Cliff. 353. Earth or 


Ground Nut. Arachidna quadrifolia villoſa flore luteo. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. 49. - 
The native country of this plant I believe is Africa, 
though at preſent, all the ſettlements in America 
abound with it; but many perſons who have reſided 
in that country affirm, they were originally, brought 
by the ſlaves from Africa there, where they have been 
ſpread all over the ſettlements. | 
ſt multiplies very faſt in a warm country, but being 
impatient of cold, it cannot be propagated in the open 
| 4 air 


A 
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air in England; therefore whoever has an inclination 
to cultivate this plant, muſt plant the ſeeds in a hot- 
bed in the ſpring of the year, keeping the glaſſes over 
the plants till the middle or end of June; after which 
time, if the weather prove warm, they may be ex- 
ſed to the open air by degrees The branches of 
this plant trail upon the ground, and. the flowers 
which are yellow) are produced ſingle upon long 
oot-ſtalks ; and as ſoon as the flower begins to decay, 
the germen is thruſt under ground, where the pod is 
formed and ripened; fo that unleſs the ground is 
opened, they never appear: the negroes kept this a 
ſecret among themſelves, therefore could ſupply them- 
ſelves with theſe nuts unknown to their maſters. The 
roots of theſe plants are annual, but the nuts or ſeeds 
ſufficiently ſtock the ground in a warm country, where 
they are not very carefully taken up. In South Ca- 
rolina there 1s lenty of theſe nuts, which the 
inhabitants ro ws make uſe of as chocolate. 
ARALIA, Berry-bearing Angelica. 
The CHARACTERS are, 
It is an umbelliferous plant with a globular umbel, _ 
a ſmall involucrum ; the empalement of the flower is ſmall, 
indented in five parts, and reſts upon the germen. 
flower hath five oval petals, which are es af} it hath 
five awl-ſhaped ſtamina crowned by roundiſh ſummits ; the 
round germen below the empalement ſupports five ſhort 
les, each of which is crowned by a ſingle ſtigma. The 
ermen afterward turns to a roundiſh channelled 
Ke þ cells, each containing one oblong hard ſeed. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the ſection of 
Linnæus's fifth claſs, entitled Pentandria Pentagynia, 
the flowers having five ſtamina and five ſtyles. * 
The SPECIES are, 
. ARALIA ( Racemoſa) caule folioſo herbaceo lævi. Hort. 
Upſal. 70. Berry- bearing Angelica, with an herbaceous 
leaſy ſtalk. Aralia Canadenſis. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 


OO. | 
; 3 (Nudicaulis) caule nudo foliis ternatis. Hort. 


Cliff. 113. Berry-bearing Angelica with a naked ſtalk. 
Aralia caule nudo radice repente. Cold. Noveb. 66. 

. ARALIA (Spinoſa) arboreſcens caule folioliſque acu- 
leata. Vir. Cliff. 26. Tree Berry-bearing Angelica, whoſe 
ſtalk and leaves are prickly. Aralia arboreſcens ſpino 
Vaill. Serm. Angelica- tree, vulgo. 

'The firſt ſort is pretty common in many gardens near 
London, but the ſecond is at preſent more rarely met 
with. Both theſe plants grow naturally in North 
America; from whence their ſeeds were brought to 
Europe. They are perennial plants, whoſe ſtalls de- 
cay in autumn, and new ones ariſe from their roots 
in the ſpring. The firſt grows three or four feet high, 
and divides into many irregular branches, iſned 
with ramoſe leaves, placed alternately; at the wings 
of theſe the flower-ſtalks are produced, which are ter- 
minated by round umbels of ſmall four- leaved flowers, 


of a whitiſh colour; theſe are ſucceeded by round 


channelled berries, which when ripe, are black. This 
flowers in July, and the ſeeds ripen in October. 
The ſecond fort riſes to near the ſame height as the 
former; the leaves of this have two trifoliate large 
lobes, which are ſawed on their edges. The flower- 
ſtalks ariſe between theſe immediately from the root, 
being naked, and are terminated by round umbels 
of flowers, in ſhape and colour like the firſt; theſe 


are ſucceeded by berries, which are ſſnaller than thoſe 


of the- other. This flowers toward the end of July, 
and the ſeeds ripen late in thè autumn. The roots 
of this ſort were formerly brought over and fold for 
Sarſaparilla, and at this time ſeveral of the inhabitants 


of Canada make uſe of it as ſuch, but it is very dif- 


ferent from the true ſort. | 

Both theſe ſorts are eaſily propagated by ſeeds, which 
are generally produced in plenty. Theſe ſhould be 
ſown in the autumn ſoon after they are ripe, for thoſe 
which are ſown in the ſpring, never grow the ſame 
year, ſo that a whole ſeaſon is gained by the ſowing 
in autumn. When the plants appear, they muſt be 
kept clean' from weeds 3 ſummer; and in 
the autumn following, when their leaves decay, the 


taken out, without drawing up t 


which time they will be ſtrong enough to tranſplant 


roots may be taken up, and tranſplanted where they 
are to remain. They are very hardy plants, ſo may 
be planted in any ſituation; and as they grow natu- 


rally in woods, ſo they may be planted in wilderneſs 


quarters, under trees, where, although they have no 
ou beauty, yet they will add to the variety. 

heſe two torts may alſo be propagated by parting of 
their roots; the beſt time for doing this is in the 
autumn, ſoon after their leayes decay. Theſe ſhould 


be planted P far aſunder, for their roots ſpread 
to a conſiderable diſtance, where they are left un- 
diſturbed for ſome years. 


The third ſort riſes with'a woody ſtem to the height 
of cight or ten feet, dividing into ſeveral branches, 
garniſhed with branching leaves, which are com- 
pounded of many divaricated wings ; the lobes of 
which are oblong, and the ribs of the leaves, as alſo 
the branches and ſtems of the plants, are armed with 
ſtrong crooked ſpines, which renders the places very 
difficult to paſs through where they in plenty. 
The flowers of this ſort are produced in large looſe 
umbels, at the extremity of ho branches, and are of 
an herbaceous colour, ſo make no great figure, but 
the plants are preſerved in moſt of the curious gardens 
in England. It flowers in Auguſt, but the ſceds do 
not ripen in this country. | 

his is propagated by ſeeds, which are eaſily pro- 
cured from North America; but as they ſeldom ar- 
rive here till toward the ſpring, ſo the plants never 
come up the firſt year : therefore when the ſeeds ar- 
rive, they ſhould be ſown in pots, filled with light 
earth, and placed .in a ſhady ſituation, where t ey 
may remain until the next autumn, being careful to 
weed the pots conſtantly ; otherwiſe if weeds are per- 
mitted to grow till they are large, they cannot be 
ſeeds with their 
roots. In the autumn, the pots ſhould be plunged 
either into an old bed of tan, or in a warm border 
under the ſhelter of a hedge or wall; and if the winter 

roves ſevere, it will be proper to cover the pots with 

w or Peaſe-haulm, to prevent the froſt from pe- 

netrating deep into the ground. In March the pots 
ſhould be plunged into a moderate hot-bed, which 
will bring up the plants ey ſo that they will have 
more time to get ſtrength before the following winter. 
When the plants come up, wy ſhould be frequently 
refreſhed with water, and conſtantly kept clean from 
weeds : in May they ſhould be inured to the open air, 
and when they ,are removed out of the bed, th 
ſhould have a ſhady ſituation. Theſe plants ſhould 
not be diſturbed the firſt ſeaſon, but as they are often 
injured by froſt when young, ſo in October the pots 


* ſhould be placed under a frame, where they may be 


ſcreened from hard froſts, but in mild weather ſhould 
be conſtantly opened to exyoy the free air, The leaves 
of theſe plants fall away in the autumn, ſo that fome 


| perſons have ſuppoſed them dead, and have thrown 


them out of the pots, which every one ſhould be 
cautioned againſt. In the ſpring, before the plants 
begin to — 4 they ſhould be carefully ſhaken out of 
the and ſeparated; part of them ſhould be 
planted ſingly into ſmall pots, and the other may be 

lanted in a bed of light earth in a warm ſituation. 
if thoſe which are planted in the ſmall pots are plunged 
in a moderate hot-bed, it will greatly forward their 
growth; but they muſt be early inured to bear the 
open air, otherwiſe they will draw up weak. In the 
following ſummer they muſt: have a ſhady ſituation, 
and the next winter ſhould be ſheltered again; the 
ſpring following they may be ſhaken out of the pots, 
and 4 where they are deſigned to remain. Thoſe 
plants which were planted in the bed, will require 

rotection from the froſt the firſt winter; therefore 
if the ſurface of the ground is covered with old tan- 
ners bark, it will prevent the froſt from penetrating 
to their roots; and if in hard froſts, ſome ſtraw, 
Peaſe-haulm, or any light covering is laid over the 
bed, it will ſecure their ſtems from being injured. 
The plants in the bed may remain there two years, by 


to 
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to the places where they are deſigned to grow. As 
theſe plants do not come out very early in the ſpring, 
ſo they often continue growing pretty late in the au- 
tumn, which cauſes the extreme parts of their ſhoots 
to be very tender, whereby they often ſuffer from the 
early froſts in autumn, which frequently kill the upper 
arts of the ſhoots; but as their woody ſtems are 
Feldom injured, ſo they put out new branches below: 
and if in very ſevere winters the ſtems are deſtroyed, 
yet the roots will remain, and put out new ones the 
following ſummer, therefore they ſhbuld not be de- 
ſtroyed. 
This plant may alſo be propagated by its roots, for 
as they ſpread Er in the e ſo if they are laid 
open, and ſome of the ſtrongeſt are ſeparated from 
e plant and left in the ground, they will put out 
new ſtems and make new plants. Or if part of the 
roots are taken off and planted on a moderate hot- bed, 
they will puſh out ſtems in plenty, ſo may be increaſed 
with caſe, 
ARBOR, a tree, is defined to be a gemmiparous 


lant, with a ſingle trunk or ſtem, abounding with |. 


oots. This is the only definition which conveys an 
idea whereby to diſtinguiſh a tree from a ſhrub, which 
is a gemmiparous plant, with many ſtems or trunks. 

ARBOR CAMPHORIFERA. See Lavkvs. 

ARBOR CORAL. See ExyvrHRINA. 

ARBOR IU DK. See Crxrcis. | 

ARBOREOUS [ Arborens, Lat. of, or — 1 to, 
or of the nature of, trees.] An epithet which bota- 
niſts apply to thoſe funguſes, or moſſes which grow 
on trees, in diſtinction from thoſe that grow on the 

und; as Agaric, Jews-ear, &c. 

ARBOURS [ Arboreta, of Arbor, Lat. a tree.] Theſe 
were formerly in greater eſteem with us than at pre- 
ſent; few gardens were without covered arbours, and 
ſhady ſeats ; but of late they have been much re- 
jected, and that not without good reaſon , for beſides 
the great expence in their firſt erecting, they were a 
continual charge keeping repaired ; for the wet ſoak- 
ing through the leaves of the trees to the wood-work, 
was, by the continual ſhade, and for the want of free 
air, detained ſo long as to rot the wood (which, if 
wholly expoſed to the weather, would have laſted ſe- 
ven or eight) in two or three years; beſide, the ſeats 
are continually damp, and unhealthy : for which rea- 
ſon, covered feats or alcoves, are every where, at this 
time, preferred to them. 
Arbours are generally made of lattice-work, either in 
wood or iron, and covered with Elms, Limes, Horn- 
beam; or with Creepers, as Honeyſuckles, Nannen 

or Paſſion- flowers; HR of which will anſwer the 

' purpoſe very well, if rightly managed. 

A BU TUS, the . ; 

The ChARACTERs are, | 


The flower hath a ſmall, obtuſe, permanent empalement, | 


which is cut into froe parts, upon which the germen ſits. 
The flower is of one leaf, ſhaped like a pitcher, and di- 
vided into fue parts at the brim, which turn backward. 
It bath ten ſhort ſtamina, which are joined at the bottom 
to the flower leaf; theſe are crowned with bifid ſummits. 
At the bottom of the flower is fituated the globular ger- 
men, ſupporting a cylindrical ſtyle, crowned by a. thick blunt 
Stigma. Aſter the flower is paſt, the germen becomes an 
oval or round berry, having five cells, which are filled 
with hard ſeeds. ; 

This genus of plants is ranged in the tenth claſs of 
Linnæus, entitled Decandria Monogynia, from the 

flowers having ten ſtamina and one ile. 
The Speis are, | 

1. Anzurus (Unedo) foliis glabris ſerratis, baccis poly- 
ſpermis, caule erecto arboreo. Strawberry-tree with 
Ran ſawed leaves, berries having many ſeeds, and an 
upright trunk, Arbutus folio ſerrato. C. B. P. 460. 

2. ARBUTUS ( Andrachne) foliis glabris integerrimis, bac- 
cis polyſpermis caule erecto arboreo. Strawberry-tree 
with ſmooth entire leaves, berries full of ſeeds, and an 
ereft woody tem. Arbutus folio non ſerrato. C. B. P. 

46. Andrachne Theophraſti, Cluſ. Hiſt. 48. called 

. Angrachne. N 
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3. Anzurus (Acadienfis) caulibus procumbentibus foliis 


ovatis ſubſerratis floribus ſparſis baccis polyſpermis. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 395. Arbutus with trailing Halls, oval 
leaves, ſomewhat indented, flowers growing looſely, and 
many ſeeds. Vitis idza Acadienſis foliis Alaterni. 
Tourn. Inſt. 


; 
4. ArxBuTvs (Alpina) caulibus procumbentibus foliis ru- 


ſis ſerratis. Flor. Lap. 161. Arbutus with trailing - 
alks and rough ſawed leaves. Vitis idza foliis oblon- 
gis albicantibus. C. B. P. 470. 


5. Akzurus caulibus procumbentibus foliis integer- 


rimis. Flor. Lap. 162. Arbutus with trailing ſtalks and 
entire leaves. 


6. ArBuTvs (Uva Ui) caulibus diffuſis, foliis emargi- 


natis. Arbutus with diffuſed ſtalls and indented leaves. 
Uva urſi. Cluſ. Hiſt. 1. p. 63. Bear Berry. 

The firſt ſort grows naturally in Italy, Spain, and alſo 
in Ireland, and is now very common in the Engliſh 
gardens. Of this ſort there are the following varie- 
ties, viz. one with an oblong flower and oval fruit; 


another with a double flower, and a third with red 


flowers; but theſe being only ſeminal varieties, I have 
not mentioned them as ſpecies; though for the ſake 
of the curious, I ſhall give a farther account of 
them. | | 
The ſecond fort grows naturally in the eaſt, parti- 
cularly about Magneſia, where it is fo plenty, as to 
be the principal fuel uſed by the inhabitants of the 


country. This grows to a middle ſized tree; the 


branches are irregular, and are garniſhed with large 
oval leaves, ſomewhat like thoſe of the Bay-tree, but 


not quite ſo long; theſe are ſmooth and entire, = 


no ſerratures on their edges; the flowers are ſha 
like thoſe of the common Arbutus, but grow thinly 
on the branches. The fruit is oval, and of the ſame 
colour and conſiſtence with the common ſort, but the 
ſeeds of this are flat, whereas thoſe of the common 
ſort are pointed and angular. Tournefort enumerates 
three other varieties of this tree, which he obſerved in 
the Levant, one with ſawed leaves, which is now in 
many Engliſh gardens, and paſſes for the Andrachne: 
another with a ry oblong fruit, and a third with 
large compreſſed fruit: but it is doubtful if they are 
not accidental varieties, which have bcen produced 
from ſeeds of the firſt. | 
The common Strawberry-tree is too well known to 
require any deſcription of it here, being at preſent in 
moſt of the Engliſh gardens, and is one of the greateſt 
ornaments to them in the months of October and 
November, that being the ſeaſon when the trees are 
in flower, and the fruit of the former year is ripe, for 


the fruit is a whole year growing to perfection; fo 


that the fruit which is produced from the flowers of 
one year, do not ripen till the bloſſoms of the fuc- 
ceeding year are fully blown; ſo that when there is 
plenty of fruit and flowers upon the trees, they make 
a goodly appearance, and at a ſeaſon when moſt other 
trees are paſt their beauty. | | 
Thoſe trees which have large oval fruit, make the 
greateſt figure, the flowers of this being larger, and 
oblong. The fort with double flowers is a curioſity, 
but as the flowers have only two orders of leaves, ſo 
they make no great appearance; nor do the trees pro- 
duce fruit in any, plenty, therefore the other is more 
preferable. The fort with red flowers makes a pretty 
variety, when intermixed with the other; for the out- 
ſide of them are of a fine red colour at their firſt ap- 

nce, and afterward they change tò purple before 
they fall off. The fruit of this is the ſame with the 
common ſort. All theſe varieties are preſerved, by 
inarching or grafting them upon the common Ar- 
butus, for the ſeeds of either do not produce the ſame 
kind; though from the ſeeds of the oval fruit, there 
is generally many more of the ſame produced, than 
from the ſeeds of the common ſort. 


The beſt method to propagate the Arbutus is from 


ſeeds; therefore when the fruit is perfectly ripe, it 
ſhould be gathered and mixed with dry land, to pre- 
ſerve them till the time for ſowing them; the ſureſt 


method of raiſing the plants, is to ſow the ſeeds in 
Pots, 


they are to remain; 
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which ſhould be 
— bark, which N 
bed with glaſſes, &c. to 
be done in December, if the ſeeds art 
the ſpring advances, the pots are refre 
the plants will come up the beginning of April, when 


into an old bed of 
its heat, covering the 
keep out froſt; this ſhould 
and as 
with water, 


ſhould be frequently but ſparingly watered, and 
= kept clean from — "fy; | 

As the ſummer advances, if the plants are ſhaded in 
the heat of the day, it will greatly 
growth ; but in warm weather they muſt be open all 
night to receive the dew, ſo ſhould only be covered 
in the middle of the day: with this ment, 
the will riſe to the height of five or fix inches 
the firſt ſummer. The beginning of October, theſe 
plants may be ſhaken out of the pots, and their roats 
carefully ted, planting them ſingly in ſmall pots 
filled with light earth; then plunge the pots into an 
old bed of tanners bark, under a »common frame, 


obſerving to ſhade them from the fun in the middle | 


of the day, and to give them water as may re- 
quire : in this bed the pots ſhould remain'during the 
winter, obſerving to expoſe the plants to the 

air, at all times when the weather is favourable; but 
— weather they muſt be covered, otherwiſe 
they will be in danger if the ſeaſon proves ſevere. 
The ſpring following the puny may be removed to 
a very gentle hot-bed, which will require no other 
-_ but mats. This will enable them to make 
be — better condition to bear the cold of the ſuc- 


ceeding winter: in this bed the plants may continue 
pots are taken 
out and ſet upon the ground, the ſmallneſs of their 


moſt part of the ſummer, for if the 


ſize will occaſion the earth in them to dry fo faſt, 
that watering will ſcarcely preſerve the plants alive; 
but if they are kept i 
will be more than a 


during their continuance in by plunging them 
— 2 — and covering them 
. with mats in bad weather, "3D 
When the . plants are. to be two or three 
— you may ſhake them out of the pots, 
plant them in the ound in the places where 
is ſhould be done in April, 
. that they may have taken 
ter, which would be apt to damage them if newly 
lanted ; and as all the carth about their roots may 
thus 
at this ſeaſon. 
Theſe plants are tolerably 
exce 
kill 
the roots; therefore, however dead may 
n 
ceeding ſummer has 


appear after a hard winter, 
letting them remain til} the 


| ſufficiently demonſtrated what are living and what are | 
dead; for the winters anno 1728-9, and 1739-40, |. 


gave us great reaſon to believe moſt of the trees of 
_ this kind were deftroyed ; and many people were ſo 
haſty, as to dig up or cut down, many 


remain, found that ſcarce one in five hundred failed 
to come out again the next fummer, and many of 
thera made handſome plants that ſeaſon. + - | 
This tree delights in a moiſt foil, for when they are 
png in dry ground, they ſeldom produce much 
fruit: the flowers of this tree being in au- 
tumn, if the winter proves ſevere, are generally de- 
ſtroyed, which: has occafianed their producing very 
little fruit in England for ſeveral years: therefore, 
in order to obtain fruit, the trees ſhould: be placed in 
a warm ſituation; and where the ground is not natu- 
rally moiſt, there d be a good quantity of loam 
and: rotten neat's dung laid about their roots; and if 


their | 


oots early in the ſummer, whereby they will | 


and- 
good root before the win- | 


erved, there will be no fear of ſucceeding | 


hardy, and are ſeldom hurt, | 
- wo extreme. hard winters, which many times | 
young and tender branches, but rarely deſtroy | 


— —— —— 2 ð⅛ —— 


their trees; | 
whereas all thote people who had pattence to let them | 


grawnng all the ſummer, rhey 
high by the next autumn: 
but it will be adyifable to ſcreen them from the froſt | 
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ginning to appear; and at that ſeaſon, if it ſhould 
prove very dry and they are kept moiſt, they will take 
root very ſoon ; but toward the beginning of No- 
vember, their roots ſhould be wellcovered with mulch, 
to keep out the froſt, "2 
The third ſort grows naturally in Acadia, and other 
northern parts of America, upon fwampy land, which 
is frequently overflowed with water; this is a low 
buſby ſhrub, with ſlender trailing branches, which 
are garniſhed with oval leaves, a little ſawed on their 
edges the flowers come out from the wings of the 
leaves, growing in thin looſe bunches, The fruit of 
this ſort is never produced in England, and it is with 
great difficulty the plants are kept alive here. 

he fourth ſort grows naturally on the Alps, and the 
Helvetian mountains. This never rifes high, but 
ſends out from the root many ſlender branches, which 
trail upon the ground, garniſhed with oblong 
rough leaves, of a pale green colour; the flowers 


are produced from the wings of the leaves, upon long 


The branches of this trail on the 


ſlender foot- ſtalks, and are ſucceeded by berries aboiſt 


the ſize of the common black Cherry, which are firſt 


Ferns afterward red, and when ripe they are black. 
heſe are of a pleaſant taſte, ſo are frequently caten 
by the inhabitants of thoſe countries where they grow 
naturally. This is alſo a very difficult plant to keep 
alive in gardens, for it is an inhabitant-of bogs, 

groving among moſs, where the ground is never dry. 
he htth ſort grows naturally upon the mountains in 
Spain, and in moſt of the northern parts of Europe. 
ely garniſhed with ſmooth thi — eh 

Wi ves of an ov 
RN — alternately ; the flowers are luced 
in ſmall bunches toward the extremity of the branches, 
which are ſhaped like thoſe of the common fort, but 
are ſmaller; and are ſucceeded by berries, of the fame 
ſiae with thoſe of the farmer ſort, which are red when 


There are fee of theſe plants in the liſh gardens, 
for as they are inhabitants of very cold countries, 
where they are covered with ſnow all the winter, and 


Frou e upo moſs, ſo when are 
rought 2 = ſeldom continue long, 
nor do they thrive with the utmoſt care; for in places 
where artificial bogs have been contrived to receive 
theſe plants, they have been preſerved two or three 
years, and then have z ſo- that unleſs the 
place where they are planted is naturally boggy, there 
is little of their ſucceeding long. 

Mount Cenis 


The ſixth ſort grows naturally u 

in Italy, and upon ſame — in Spain; this 
hath woody which riſe two or three fert high, 
dividing into many diffuſed branches, cloſely garniſhed - 
with roundiſh fleſhy leaves, which are indented at the 
top; the flowers are produced in a racemus toward 
the end of the branches, which are ſhaped like thoſe 


cloſ{ 


af the Strawberry-tree, of an herbaceous colour, ſtrip- 


ent of much froſt, therefore ſhou 


ed with purple. The plants of this kind are very 
rare 1n — nor is this ſort much known among 
botaniſts, moſt of whom have ſuppoſed the fifth to 
be the ſort mentioned by Cluſius, in which they 
are greatly miſtaken. 
The Adrachne is at preſent very rare in England; 
this may be propagated in the ſame manner as hath 
been directed for the common Arbutus, but as there 
are no plants in this country which ce fruit at 
preſent, the ſeeds muſt be procured from the Levant, 
where they may · be had in _ As the leaves of 
this tree are larger than thoſe of the common Arbu- 
tus, the trees make a finer appearance, therefore de- 
ſerve our care to cultivate them, eſpecially as they 
will bear the _- air when the plants are become 
woody; for while they are y they are impati- 
be preſerved in 
ts three or four years, till they have obtained 
5 and may then be planted in a warm ſitua- 


the ſpring ſhould prove dry, they muſt be plentifully tion and on a dry ſoil, for this ſort will not thrive in 


watered, in order to have plenty of fruit. Wet ground, Bach 903 
The very beſt ſeaſon for tranſplanti rs ARCTIUM. Lin. Gen. 830. Lappa. Tourn. Inſt. 
are be- 4 | 


the 


R. H. Burdock 


z in September, at which time 
* | . The 


VU 


ſlender ſtami na, which are crowned | 
| The germen is ſituated at the bottom of the tube, having 
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The Cnaracrens are, | 
The empalement of the flower is ſcaly, each ſcale ending in a 
long thorn which is reflexed at the point. The flower is 
| ſed of many florets, which are tubulous, uniform, 
and of one leaf. The tube is long and lender, cut into 
froe narrow ſegments at the top: theſe bave each five ſhort 


cylindrical ſummits. 


a bairy tip, Ur rai a long ſlender ſtyle, "crowned by 


' @ bifid reflexed 
Jo's, pyramidal, angular ſeed, crowned with down. | 
is genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 


igma, the germen afterward becomes a 


Linnzus's ſeventeenth claſs, entitled Syngeneſia Po- 
lygamia Æqualis, there being an equal number of fe- 


male and hermaphrodite flowers included in one com- 


2. 


leaves without ſpines, and 


mon empalement. 
The Specits are, | 
ArcTIUM (Leppo) foliis cordatis inermibus petiolatis 
capitulis majoribus ſparſis. - Burdock with heart-ſhaped 
leaves without prickles, having foot-ſtalks, large 
bead} growing ſcatteringly. | | 
Axcrium ( Perſonata) foliis cordatis inermibus, capi- 
tulis minoribus compactis. Blrdock with heart-ſhaped 
ſmall beads growing cloſe to- 
gether. | | | 


3. AxcTiom (Tomentofis) foliis cordatis inermibus, ca- 


itulis tomento-reticulatis. Burdoct with heart-ſhaped 
aves without ſpines, and woolly netted leaves. 


The two firſt forts are common weeds, growing on 


the ſides of roads and foot-paths' in moſt parts of 


| r. and are not admitted into gardens. The 
fi 


is ordered for medicinal uſe by the college of 
phyſicians, therefore I have inſerted it here: the ſe- 
cond is by many ſuppoſed to be only a variety of the 
firſt, but I have for ſeveral years ſown the ſeeds of 
both ſorts in the Chelſea garden, where they have con- 
ſtantly retained their difference, ſo may be allowed 


to be diſtinct ſpecies. The firſt is titled by Caſpar 


- Bauhin, Lappa major, five Ar&ium Dioſcorides. Pin. 


192. Greater Burdock, or Arfium of Dioſcorides. The 


| ſecond is titled by Vaillant, Lappa vulgaris capitulo 


minore. Act. Par. 1718. Common Burdock with a ſmall | 


, bead. | 0 
The third ſort is not a native of England, but grows 


naturally on the Apennine mountains. The 


of this are like thoſe of the common ſort, but are 
whiter on their under fide; the heads are more com- 


pact, and che florets are of a bright red colour; but the 
greateſt difference is in their empalements, which in 


this ſort are beautifully netted with a fine down al over. 
This is alſo ſuppoſed to be only a variety of the com- 


mon ſort, but 


| have cultivated it above fo 
dur 


which time it has never varied, ſo that it 1s cer- 
a- diſtinct ſpecies. This is by Caſpar Bauhin 


198. Greater Mountain Burdock with woolly heads. 
As theſe plants are ſeldom admitted into ns, it 
is needleſs to ſay any thing of their culture; but 


where they are troubleſome weeds, it may not be | 
amiſs to mention, that their roots laſt but two years, | 


ſo may be deſtroyed with leſs trouble than ſuch as 


"they 


have ogra roots; for if they are cut up before 
ee 


d, in two or three years they may be entirely 


tooted out; for the plants which come up from ſeed, 


do not flower till the ſecond 
ARCTOTIS. This hath 
blance the ſeeds 


year, and when the ſeeds 
are perfetted their roots decay. | | 


n uſually known un- 
der the title of Anemonoſpermos, from the reſem- 


of theſe plants have to that of the A- 
nemone. 4 ay 4 | 


The Cnanactans are, | 


Type common empalement is royndiſh and ſcaly, thoſe in the | 
' lower part are looſe and awi-ſhaped, the middle owa, and | 
 thoſe-on the top concave. ' Ybe flower is compoſed of many | 

female florets which are ranged on the border; theſe have 


one fide ſtretebed out like a tongue, which are called the 


rays, having an oval four-cornered germen ſituated in their 


center, crowned with down, ſupporting à flender ſtyle, 
Crowned by d oval ſtigma; the germen afterward-be- 
comes a ſingle reundiſb ſeed, covered with * a ſoft down. 


ves 


years, | 


Lappa major montana capitulis tomentoſts. Pin. 


* 
TY 


ARC 


The middle or diſt of the is compoſed of bermaph#o- 
dite florets, which are el-ſhaped, 'and divided at the 
top into five parts, which are reflexed , theſe bave five ſta- 
mina, crowned by ſhort ſummits; in the center is placed 
a ſmall germen, ſupporting a cylindrical ſtyle with a fingle 
' fligma. Theſe flowers are abortivuie. 
II ges of plants is ranged in the fourth ſection 
of Linnæus's 1 claſs, entitled Syngeneſia 
Polygamia Neceſſaria, the flowers of this ſection be- 
ing compoſed of female and hermaphrodite florets; 
in ſome ſpecies the florets in the diſk are fertile, and 
in others they are ſterile. Few? as 
The Sprcies are, b. 1 el a. +: 
1. AxcToTts (Triſtis) floſculis radiantibus vicenis tripar- 
titis. Lin. Sp. 1306. - Arotis with the rays of the flower 
compoſed of florets cut into three ſegments. Anemono- 
ſpermos Afra, -foliis-& facie taraxaci incanis. Breyn. 
| t. 15. | 0 
2. Ancroris (Anguſtifolia) floſculis radiantibus fertili- 
bus, foliis lanceolatis integris dentatis, Lin. Sp. 1 306. 
Alrtklotis whoſe florets in the rays are fertile, and ſpear- 
entire, indented leaves. Anemonoſpermos Afra, 


folio ſerrato rigido flore intus ſulphureo extus puni- 
ceo. Boerh. Ind. Alt. * 1. 100. W 7 
3. Ancroris (Afpera) floſculis radiantibus fertilibus, 
foliis pinnato- ſinuatis villoſis laciniis oblongis denta- 
tis. Lin. Sp. 1307. Arfotis whoſe rays of the flower are 
fertile and woolly, with ſinuated, oblong, indented leaves. A- 
nemonoſpermos Afra, folio Jacobææ tenuiter laciniato 
. flore aurantio pulcherrimo. Boerh. Ind. Alt: 1: p. too. 
4. Axcroris (Calendula) floſculis radiantibus ſterilibus 
duodenis ſubintegris, foliis lyratis nigro denticulatis. 
Lin. Sp. 1306. Arctotit whoſe rays of the flower are fte- 
rile and intire, and the leaves are lyre-ſhaped and indented. 
Anemonoſpermos Africana Jacobez maritime foliis 
flore ſulphureo. Com. Rar. 36. | 
5. Axcroris (Plantaginea) floſculis radiantibus fertili- 
bus, foliis lanceolato-ovatis nervoſis decurrentibus am- 
\ plexicaulibus. Lin. Sp. 2 Arklotis whoſe rays of 
the flower are fertile, and oval, ſpear-ſhaped, nervous, 
running leaves embracing the ſtalks. Anemonoſpermos 
Afra, folio plantaginis, florum radiis intus aureis ex- 
tus puniceis. Boerh. Ind. 1. p. 100. £3 1b? 
6. Axcroris (Acaulis) pedunculis radicalibus, foliis ly- 
ratis. Lin. Sp. 1306. Arctotis whoſe foot-ftalks ariſe 
from the root, and the leaves are hre ſbaped. Anemo- 
2 — folio plantiginis flore ſulphureo. 
, 4 3 WI 1h [ . 
7. ArcToT1s foliis pinnato- laciniatis criſpis caule ra- 
moſo fruticoſo. tis with winged, jagged, curled 
leaves, and a branching ſhrubby ſtalk. - Anemonoſper- | 
mos Africana foliis'Cardui benedi&i florum radiis in- 
tus albicantibus. Hort. Amſt. 2. 45. | 
8. ArcToT1s (Paleacea) floſculis radiantibus ſterilibus, 
paleis floſculos diſci æquantibus, foliis pinnatis line- 
aribus. Amen. Acad. 6. Afr. 84. Arfotis whoſe rays 
of the flower are barren, the ſcales of the flowers in the 
diſk egual, and linear winged leaves. Aſter foliis inte- 
is anguſtis, flore magno luteo. Burm. Afr, 176. 
Theſe plants are natives of - the country about the 
Cape of Good Hope, from whence 
brought to ſome curious gardens. | | 
The firſt fort here mentioned is an annual plant, 
- which may be ſown upon a warm border of light 
earth in the open-air, in the middle of April,, where 
they are deſigned to remain; theſe flower in Auguit, 
- and if the ſeaſon proves favourable, they will perfect 
ſeeds well, and the plants will grow much 
ſtronger thoſe raiſed upon a hot- bed; bur, as 
in cold ſeaſons theſe may fail to perfect their ſeeds, it 
vill be a ſecure method to raiſe ſome upon the hot- 
bed, which never fails to 8 ſeeds, provided. they 
are not treated too tenderly. N e 08-7 
The ſecond; third, fourth, and ſeventh ſorts, grow 
to the height of four or ſive feet, ſending forth many 
branches; therefore will require to be frequently 
pruned, to keep them in tolerable order, eſpecially 
the ſeventh, which ſends forth ſtrong rambling ſhoots, 
when their roots are not much confined in the pots, 


they have been 


— 


— 


LA 


but more ſo when they are duly watered. 
| e 


AR C 


Theſe ate ſeldom deſtitute of flowers the whole year, 

- unleſs thewinter 1s ſevere, which renders them more 
valuable than thoſe which flower at one ſeaſon only; 
for all thoſe plants which flower in the winter-ſeaſon, 
make a fine variety in the green-houſe ; and when the 
plants are ſet abroad in ſummer, their flowers bein 


at that ſeaſon produced in greater plenty, they 


to the beauty of a garden. 
The ſhrubby ſorts are propagated by planting cut- 
. tings in a bed of light freſh earth, in any of the fum- 


mer months, obſerving to ſhade them the heat 
of the ſun until they have taken root, as alſo to re- 
freſu them often with water; and in ſix weeks after 
planting, they will be rooted ſufficiently, at which 


time they ſhould be tranſplanted into pots filled with 
. freſh earth, ſetting the pots in a ſhady place until the 


lants are new rooted ; after which time they ſhould 
placed in the open air until the latter end of Octo- 


ber, or later, according as the weather is favourable, 


air at all times, w 


when they muſt be removed into the green-houſe, 


where they ſhould be placed as near the window as 


poſſible, that th 2 a you ir gee n 
weathe ; ſhoul 


they be NO by other plants, which would oc- 
e 


caſton them to 


a mouldineſs, and rot; they muſt 


alſo be frequently refreſhed with water, gi it 


them plentifully in mild. weather, otherwiſe. their 
leaves and branches will hang and wither ; in ſum- 


mer they can ſcarce have too much water given them. 
They will alſo .require to be ſhifted into other pots 


two or three times at leaſt. every ſummer, and the 
pots ſhould be frequently removed, to prevent the 


plants from ſtriking their roots through the holes of 


the pots into the ground, which they are very apt to 


do, then they will ſhoot very vigorouſly ; but when 
| theſe roots are torn off, by removing the pots, the 


plants are often killed. 


All theſe plants ſhould be frequently renewed by 
- cuttings, becauſe the old plants are ſubject to decay 


— 


in winter; therefore if young plants are not annually 


raiſed, the ſpecies may ſoon be loſt. | 


in winter is ſubje& to damps, it. will be very difficult 


If che green- houſe in which theſe plants are 
to preſerve ſome of the ſorts; for when the windows 


are kept cloſe, the tender parts of their ſhoots are 


very ſubject to a mouldineſs, which will ſoon cauſe 


the plants to decay, if it is not conſtantly cleaned off, 


7 


and free air admitted zo dry off the damps, , 
d or bow 


RCUATION {from arcuo, Lat. to 


like an arch ;] the method of raiſing trees by layers. 
The firſt thing that is to be done, is, to procure 


ſtrong mother plants, which are uſually called ſtools. 


It is no matter whether the trees be crooked, or other- 


therwiſe deformed. They are to be planted in a bor- 


der ſix feet wide, and in a ſtrait line ſix feet aſunder. 


The border muſt be well trenched, or dug, and clear- 


ed from all roots, clods, ſtones, or any other ob- 


ſtructions. Theſe trunks or ſtools being planted. in 


9 


this trench, will throw out & great many ſhoots. ac- 


cording to their ſtrength, which may be laid about 


the Michaelmas following: in order to this, the 


| — round each ſtool ſhould be carefully dug, 
re 


aking the clods and picking out the ſtones as be- 


| fore. Then the ſhoots ſhould be bent down in 
arches, and put into the ground about three inches 
deep; and to keep them in this ſituation, each ſhould 


pegged faſt down, the branches, or ſhoots, will be |. . 
covered all over, except the very top. Some per- 


have a forked ſtick drove into the ground over the 
part oſ the ſnoot immerſed, turning the extremity of 


each ſhoot upwW ae. 
When the branches are thus laid round the ſtool, and 


ſons give the branches a twiſt, in order to make them 


as are not apt to take root without, in the ſame man- 
ner as is practiſed in laying of Carnations, which is 
generally a ſure way; and if they are afterward mulch- 
ed, it will be of uſe to keep out the froſt in winter, 


and alſo to keep the ground moiſt the following ſpring | 
and ſummer, Fee | 


have been 


ARG 


About the end of Sopte niber following they may be 
opened and examined, to ſee if they hoy: Gras ur 
or not, which it is very probable they will have done; 

burt if not, they muſt be let alone, to lie till the next 
autumn, when they are to be taken up, and planted 
in the nurſery... . py 
This may be done to the Dutch, Witch, and Eng- 
liſn Elms; the Abele, Lime, Alder, Platanus, and 
many ſorts of evergreen trees and flowering ſhrubs: 

AREA is the internal capacity or content of any given 
2 or limits, of what figure or ſhape ſoever 


ARGEMONE [fo called from "App, a diſeaſe in 

the eye, Which „Ene is ſaid to cure; it is alſo 
called the Infernal Fig, becauſe the capſule pretty 
much reſembles a Fig, and from its aſperity,] Prickly 


Poppy. e | 
"The CHARACTERS are, * | 
The flower hath a three-leaved empalement, which falls 
off it bath frve roundiſh petals, which ſpread open, and 
are larger than the empalement ; in the center is ſituated 
an oval frue-cornered germen, crowned by a large obtuſe 
- ſtigma, which is „divided into five parts, at- 
tended by a great number of ſtamina, crowned by ob- 
long erefF ſummits, the germen afterward becomes an 
oval _—_ havi Be angles, and as many cells, 
. which are filled with ſmall _ ſeeds. © 
This genus of plants is ranged in Linnæus's thir- 
teenth claſs, entitled Polyandria Monogynia, the 
flowers having many ſtamina. and one germen. 
We have but one Speis of this genus, viz. _ 
ARGEMONE (Mexicana) capſulis quinque valvibus, foliis 
ſpinoſis. Lin. Sp. 727. Argemone whoſe capſule hath 
fore values, and the leaves are prickly ; or Pickly Poppy. 
Papaver ſpinoſum. C. B. P. 171. 
This is an annual plant, which is very common in 
. moſt. parts of the Weſt- Indies, and is, by the Spani- 
ards, called Fico del Inferno, or the il's Fig, 


there is no great beauty or uſe in this plant that I 


know of, but. whoever hath a mind to cultivate it, 
| ſhould ſow. it on a bed of light earth, in the ſpring, 
where it is to remain; and it it comes up too thick. 
the plants muſt be thinned to four inches diſtance, 
where, aer — wo 3 ſeed, there will not 
want a ſupply o ts. for ſeveral years after. I 
A gumbouge is — from the 
juice of this plant, but how true I cannot take upon 
me to determine. [1 


ARGIL [ Argilla, Lat. a ſort of white earth like chalk, 
but more brittle,] Potters Clay. N | 
ARIA THEOPHRASTI. See Cratzovs. 
ARISARUM.- Sce Arun. 6 
ARISTA, of corn, is that ſharp-pointed needle that 


ſtands out from the huſk or hoſe of the grain, called 
the beard orawn of corn. | 


ARISTOLOCHIA, ['Azaxia from dh, beſt, 
and aN, Child Birth, becauſe ſuppoſed to be of ſo- 
reign ule on that occaſion.] Birthwort. | 
1 . 14 
. The flower bath no empalement; it is of on: leaf, which. 
is unequal ; the baſe is. ſtwelling and globular, * 
is extended into a cylindrical tube, which ſpreads at the 
Irin, where the lawer part is ſtretched out like a tongue. 
It hath no ftamina, but there are fix: ſummits which join 
- the under part of the ſtigma : the oblong angular germen 
- fits. under . the flower, ſupporting 'a concave globular ſtig- 
ma, divided intq fir parts; the germen afterward, turns 


40.8 large ſeed-veſſel, differing in form, which opens in 


ſeeds, for the moſt part 
| compreſſed. 2 


This genus of plants is ran in the fifth ſection of 
1 ⁊ . twentieth claſs, — Gynandria Hexan- 


nal dria, the flowers being male and female in the ſame 
tale root the ſooner. Others ſlit ſuch of the ſhoots |. 


ſpecies, having no ſtamina or pointal, and ſix ſum- 
— which — the * 7 ; 
The Speis are, Ea to 8 

I. ARISTOLOCHIA. (Rotunda) foliis cordatis, ſubieſſili- 
bus obtuſis, caule infirmo, floribus ſolitariis. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 962. Birthwort with blunt beart. ſbaped 


Luer growing cloſe, a weak Palk, and flowers growing 


| fingly. 


ARI 


fogh. Ariſtolochia rotunda flore ex purpurà nigro. 
C. B. P. 307. N 


2. ARIsToLOcUAd (Longa) fohis cordatis petiolatis inte- 
imis . caule infirmo floribus ſolita- 
rus, Lin. Sp. Plant. 962. Birthwort with entire, heart- 
ſhaped, blunt leaves, having foot-ſtalks, @ weak falt, 
_l on? growing fmgly. Ariſtolochia longa vera. 
B. F. 307. 

3. „ (Clematitis) foliis cordatis caule erecto 
floribus axillaribus confertis. Hort. Upſal. 279. Birth- 
wort with beart-ſhaped leaves, an upright Halt, and 
flowers growing in cluſters from the fige. Ariſtolochia 
clematitis recta. C. B. P. 307, 2 

4. Ar18ToLOCHta (Piſtolochia) foliis cordatis, crenula- 
tis petiolatis, floribus ſolitariis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 962. 
Birthtoort with heart-ſhaped indented leaves, having = - 
alls, and flowers growing ſingly. Ariſtolochia p | 
. chia dicta. C. B. P. 307. 

5. ArtsToLOcHta (Semper virens) foliis cordato-oblongi 


undatis, caule infirmo, floribus ſolitariis. Lan. Sp. 


Plant. 96 1. Birthwort with oblong, beart-ſhaped, waved 
leaves, a weak ſtalk, and flowers growing ſingly. Ariſ- 
tolochia piſtolochia dicta Cretica folus ſmilacis ſem- 
pervirens. HI. L. 

6. AxrsTOLOCHla (Serpentaria) foliis cordato-oblongis 

lanis, - caulibus infirmis flexuoſis, teretibus floribus 

folitarts Lin. Sp. Plant. 961. Birthwort with plain, 
oblong, beart-ſhaped, flexible, weak ftalks, and flowers 
growing ſingly. Ariſtolochia piſtolochia ſive ſerpenta- 
taria Virginiana. Pluk. Alm. 50. Virginia Snakeroot. 

7: ArISTOLOCHIA (Arboreſcens) folits cordato-lanceolatis 
caule erecto —1 5 — 38 2 
with -ſbaped leaves in form of a , an up- 
nel fra ftalk. Ariſtolochia polyrrhizos auricu- 
latis foliis Virginiana. Pluk. Alm. 50. 

8. Anisrorochix (Indica) foliis cordato-oblongis caule 
volubili 
Birthwort with heart-ſhaped leaves, a twining 
ſtalk, and many flowers upon each foot-ftalk. Ariſtolo- 
chia ſcandens odoratiflima floris labello p ſe- 


mine cordato. Sloan. Cat. Jam. 60. Contrayerva of | 


Jamaica. . 

9. ArtsToLOCHla (Hirta) foliis cordatis obtuſiuſculis 
hirtis floribus ſolitariis pendulis recurvatis ſubtrunca- 
tis, Lin. Sp. 1365. Hairy Birthwort with obtuſe beart- 

' leaves, and ing recurved flowers growing n- 
ly, farmed like à lip. Ariſtolochia longa ſubhirſuta 
olio oblongo flore maximo. Tourn. Cor. 8. 

10. ArrsTOLOCHTA (Scandens) foliis cordatis petiolis lon- 

gi — caule ſcandente, floribus terminalibus- pe- 
is 

heart-ſhaped leaves with very long foot-talks, s 

- growing at the end of the branches upon very long foot- 

11. ARISTOLOCHIA (Conferta) foliis cordatis petiolatis, 
caule ſcandente, floribus axillaribus confertis. Birtb- 
wort with heart-ſhaped leaves, a climbing ſtalk, and flow- 
ers growing in cluſters from the Wings 0 the ſtalk. 

12. ARISTOLOCHIA (Repens) foliis lanceolatis ſeſſilibus 

ſubhirſutis, caule erecto floribus ſolitariis longiſſimis. 

| Birthwort with ſpear-ſhaped 
to the branches, an upright ſtalk, and very long flowers 
growing ſingly. Ariſtolochia erecta flore atro purpu- 

Ko fohis 

13. ArISTOLOCHIA (Maxima) foliis oblongo- ovatis ob- 

tuſis integerrimis, caule ſcandente floribus terminali- 
bus, ibus hexangularibus maximis. Birthwort 
with a climbing ſtalk, oblong, oval, entire, blunt leaves, 
flowers growing at the ends of the branches, and very large 
fruit with fix angles. | 

The firſt and ſecond forts grow naturally in the ſouth 
of France, in Spai 

roots are brought for - medicinal ufe. 
the firſt ſort are roundiſh, and 
ſmall Turneps, in ſhape and colour like the roots of 
the common Cyclamen; the roots of which are fre- 


uently ſold in the markets for thoſe of the round | 


Birthwort, which at firſt may have been occaſioned by 
the ſuppoſed virtues of the roots of the Cyclamen. 
This ſends out three or four weak trailing branches, 
| 2 ag: 


— 


pedunculis multifloris. Flor. Zeyl. 323. 


mis: Birthwort with a climbing falt, 


barry leaves growmg cloſe | 


anguſtis radice repente. Houſt. Ms. 


and Italy, from whence their |- 
The roots of 
W to che ſize of | 


which lie on the ground where 


and the ſeeds ripen 


ſummer, 


the plants will not 


ts 
ome a 
thrive in 


and ſheltered from 


8 
are not ſupported, 
and extend to the length of two feet; — 
heart-ſhaped, and rounded at their extremity ; theſe 
are placed alternately on the ſtalks, and cloſe to the 
foot-ſtalks of the leaves, the flowers came out ingly, 
at. every leaf, toward the upper part of the ſtalk. 
They are of a purpliſh black colour, and ſhaped like 
thoſe of the other forts, and are frequently ſucceeded 
by ſeed-veſſels, having fix cells, Which are full 
of flat ſeeds. The flowers appear in June and July 
The ſecond fort hath long tap roots, ſhaped like thoſ 
e ſecond ſort tap e thoſe 
of Carrots ; theſe ſend out weak trailing branches, 
which extend little more than a foot; the leaves of 
this fort are paler, and have foot-ſtalks than 
the firſt, placed alternately, and the flowers come out 
from the wings of the leaves like the other, which 
are not ſo long, and are of a pale purple colour : they 
are ſometimes ſucceeded by oblong teed-veſſels, hav- 
ing fix cells filled with compreſſed ſeeds. The ſtalks 
of both rheſe ſorts decay in the autumn, and new 
ones are produced in the ſpring. 
They are both ted by feeds, which ſhould be 
ſown in the autumn, m pots filled with light earth, 
and placed under a frame, to be ſcreened from the 
froſt ; but the glaſſes ſhould be taken off at all times 
when the weather is mild. If theſe are put into 
a gentle hot-bed in March, it will bring up the plants 
much ſooner than they otherwiſe would riſe. As the 
ſeaſon advances, the plants ſhould be inured by de- 
grees to bear the open air : when the are taken 
out of the bed, they muſt be placed re they may 
enjoy the morning ſun, but ſcreened from it in the 
heat of the day, Gentle refreſhings of water muſt 
be in weather given to the plants during the 
ſummer, in the autumn, when their ſtalks * 
to decay, they muſt have little wet. In the winter 
the pots muſt be ſheltered as before; and in March, 
before the roots begin to ſhoot, ſhould be tranſ- 
planted into ſeparate ſmall pots with light earth, 
and ſet under the frame, where they ſnould remain 


till ſpring; then they may be removed into the open 


air, and treated in the ſame manner as in the 
ſummer, and ſheltered alſo the following winter. 
The next ſpring they may be turned out of the pots, 
and planted in a warm border, where, during the 
ey will require no other care but to keep 
them clean weeds; and in the autumn when 
their ſtalks are decayed, if the border is covered with 
old tanners. bark to keep out the froſt, the roots will 
be ſecured ; but where this care is not taken, the 
roots are frequently killed by froſt. With this ma- 
nagement the roots will thrive much better than thoſe 
which are kept in and continue longer; and 
when they are three years old, they will flower and 
produce 2 of ſeeds, whereas thoſe in pots ſeldom 
rfect their ſeeds in England. 
hen the ſeeds of theſe plants are ſown in the Teint. 
appear till the ſpring following; ſo 
that a whole ſeaſon is loſt, and many times they fail, 
therefore it ſhould always be ſown in the autumn. 
The third fart os naturally in France, Spain, Italy, 
and Hungary, bur is preſerved in ſome of the Engliſh 
„ becauſe it is ſometimes uſed in medicine. 
his is a terrible for ing at the root; ſo 
that if once it has taken in a garden, it will be diffi- 
cult to extirpate again, and will over- run whatever 
x oo; therefore it ſhould be planted in 
ject part of the garden by itſelf, it will 
in almoſt any foil or ſituation. al. - 308 
The fourth fort grows wild in Spain, Italy, and the 
ſouth of France; but in England it is preſerved, for 
variety, in botanic gardens. - The plants of this ſort 
planted. in pI light rich earth, 
cold in winter, otherwiſe 
they will not live; but ſhould have as much free 
air as poſſible in mild This produces flowers 
every year, but never perfects its ſeeds in this 


The 


ral longi 
bunches at the extremity of the branches, each hav- 


AS. 

T Fhie fifth ſort ws naturally in Crete, The root of 
- _thiss — and ſends out many trailing branches, 
vrhich extend one foot and a half in length, f 


+ with oblong heart-ſhaped leaves, which are waved |. 


on their edges, and are evergreen. The flowers come 
out ſingly from the wings of the leaves, which are 


of a dark purple colour, in ſhape like the others, but 


the plants never produce ſeeds in England, ſo is pro- 


pagated by parting of the roots: this is too tender to 
| thrive in the open air in winter; the plants are pre- 
ſerved in pots, and placed under a common frame in 
winter, where they ſhould have as much free air as 

Mble in mild weather, but ſcreened from hard froſt; 
in mild winters I have had this plant live abroad in a 
warm border, but in hard winters it will be deſtroyed; 
therefore one or two plants ſhould be ſheltered to 

ſerve the ſpecies. | 

The ſixth ſort is the Snakeroot, which is greatly uſed 
in medicine: theſe roots are brought from Virginia 
and Carolina, where there are two ſpecies of this 
plant, but this fort is the beſt for uſe. There are 
ſome of theſe preſerved in the gardens of thoſe who 
are curious in collecting rare plants, but as they are 
- ſometimes killed by froſt in winter, ſo they are not 

very common in the Engliſh 13 This is pro- 
pagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown in the au- 


tumn, in ſmall pots filled with light ſandy earth, and 


placed under a common frame in winter, and after- 


ward treated in the ſame manner as hath been di- 


rected for the two firſt ſorts, as ſhould the plants alſo; 
with which management they will produce their flow- 
ers, and perfect their ſeeds every year. 
The ſeventh ſort grows naturally in North America, 
and is by ſome. called Snakeroot, but is not near fo 
ſtrong as the former; the branches of this grow erect, 
and are perennial, whereas. thoſe of the other ſort de- 
cay to the root every winter: this riſes about two 
feet high; the branches are not very woody, but are 
ſtrong enough to ſupport themſelves ; the leaves are 


oblang and heart-ſhaped ; the flowers. come out ſingly | 
ings of the leaves. This will live abroad in 


at the 
warm borders, with a little protection in hard froſts. 
It is generally kept in pots, and ſheltered in winter ; 
but thoſe which are planted in the full ground: will 
' thrive much better, provided they are ſcreened from 
hard froſts. 
The eighth ſort grows naturally in Jamaica, where it 
is called Contrayerva; the roots are there uſed as ſuch : 
this hath long trailing branches, which climb upon 
the neighbouring plants, and rife to a conſiderable 
height; the leaves are placed alternately, and are of 
the long heart-ſhaped kind; the flowers are uced 
in ſmall cluſters toward the upper part of the ſtalks, 


which are of a dark purple colour; the ſeed- veſſels 


are oblong and ſmooth. This is tender, and in win- 
ter ſhould have very little wet, therefore muſt be con- 
ſtantly kept in the otherwiſe it will not live in 


n : | 
The ninth ſort was diſcovered by Dr. Tournefort in 
the Levant. This hath ſome reſemblance to the ſe- 
cond ſort, but the leaves are hairy, and not ſo deeply 
eared at the bottom; the flowers are alſo much larger. 
This may be ed by ſeeds, in the ſame man- 
ner as hath been directed for the firſt and ſecond 
ſorts, and the plants treated fo, will thrive very well 
in England. | eee 
The tenth ſort ſends out climbing ſtalks, which ſup- 
port themſelves by faſtening to the neighbouring 
trees, and thereby riſe to a very great height; the 
leaves are very broad and heart-ſhaped, having ſeve- 
inal veins; the flowers in looſe 


ing a long foot-ſtalk : this is tender, ſo muſt be kept 
in a ſtove, and treated as other exotic plants. It 
gros naturally about Tolu in New Spain, where it 
was diſcovered by the late Mr. Robert Millar, who 
ſent the ſeeds to England. 5 Ahle 

The eleventh ſort was diſcovered by the ſame gen- 


tleman at Campeachy in New Spain, from whence he 


ſent the ſeeds: this fort ſeldom climbs above three 


w_ 


them only ſo many ſpecies of the ſame genus, a 
wr 
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or four feet high; the leaves are ſhort and heart-ſhap2 


ed, in ſome meaſure like thoſe of the firſt; the Row- 
ers come out in ſmall cluſters from the wings of the 


leaves, and are of a dark purple colour. - 
The twelfth ſort was diſcovered at La Vera Cruz in 
New Spain, by the late Dr. Houſton, who ſent the 
ſeeds to Europe : this riſes with an upright ſtalk, to 
the height of three feet; the leaves are long, nar- 
row, hairy, and grow cloſe to the branches, having 
ſcarce. any foot-ſtalk ; the flowers come out ſingly 
from the wings of the leaves, which are near 50. 
inches _ of a dark purple colour, and grow erect ; 
theſe are ſucceeded by ſlender veſſels, about one inch 
long, which open into fix cells, filled with flat heart- 
ſhaped ſeeds. This fort requires a warm ſtove to 

reſerve it in this country. 

he thirteenth ſort was diſcovered by Mr. Robert 
Millar, near Carthagena in New Spain, who ſent it to 
England; this hath ſtrong climbing ſtalks, by which 
it mounts up to the top of the talleſt trees; the leaves 
of this are four inches long and two broad, of an oval 
ſhape, rounded at their ends, and are nearly as thick 
as thoſe of the common Laurel ; the flowers come 
out in looſe cluſters at the ends of the ſhoots, each 
ſtanding on a very long foot-ſtalk ; the ſeed-veſſels 
are four inches long, and as much in circumference, 
— — longitudinal ribs, which make ſo many an- 
gles, being very prominent; they open into ſix cells, 
which are filled with heart-ſhaped leaves. p 
All theſe forts, which are natives of the warm 
of America, are too tender to thrive in the open air in 
this country, therefore require a ſtove to preſerve 


them. They are propagated by ſeeds, which muſt Be 


| 3323 from the countries here the grow naturally, 


r they do not produce any here. As the ſeeds are 
a conſiderable time in their paſſage, they ſhould be 
brought over in their pods, for many of the ſorts have 
very thin light ſeeds, which are ſoon dried in a hot 
country, when they are out of their covers, which 
will prevent their growing. So ſoon as the ſeeds ar- 
rive, they ſhould ſown in ſmall pots filled with 
light earth; and if this happens in the autumn, or 
winter, the pots ſhould be plunged into the tan in 
the bark-ſtove, between ſome of the pots with large 
plants, which will ſcreen them from the ſun ; for as 


"theſe plants delight in ſhade, fo, by thus placing of 


the pots, the earth will not dry very faſt, which will 
be of great advantage to the ſeeds, which ſhould nor 
be too often watered. Here the pots may remain till 
March, at which time they ſhould be removed, -and 
eee, a hot- bed, under frames, where, if the 
eeds are good, the plants will appear in May: but 
if the ſeeds arrive in ſpring or ſummer, they muſt be 
immediately ſown in ſmall pots, and plunged into a 
moderate hot-bed, obſerving to ſhade them conſtantly 
in the heat of the day; but the ſeeds ſown at this ſea- 
ſon ſeldom grow the fame year; therefore if the plants 
do not appear, the pots ſhould be plunged in the tan- 
bed of the ſtove in autumn, and in the ſpring follow- 
ing, treated as before directed, which will bring up 
the plants. When theſe are ſtrong enough to tranſ- 
plant, they ſhould be each put into a ſeparate ſmall 
pot, and plunged into the tan-bed in the ſtove, and 
treated as other tender plants from the ſame coun- 
tries. - 


ARMENIACA, the Apricot. 


The CHARACTERS are, | | | 
The empalement of the flower is bell-ſhaped, cut into five 
blunt ſegments at the top; the flower is compoſed of froe 
large roundiſh petals which ſpread open, whoſe baſe are 
inſerted in the empalement ;, in the center is placed a round 
germen, ſupporting a flender ſtyle, crowned by a round 
ſtigma; this is attended by upward of twenty awl-ſhaped 
Stamina, which'are crowned by ſhort double ſummits, The 


germon afterward becomes a roundifh pulpy fruit, having 
a longitudinal furrow'incloſing @ roundiſb nut, which is a 


little compreſſed on the ſides. | 
Dr. Linnæus has joined the Armeniaca, Ceraſus, Lau- 
roceraſus, and Padus, to his genus of Prunus, _—_ 


ranges 


ARM | 
ranges it in his twelfth claſs of plants, entitled Icoſan- 
dria Monogynia; the flowers of this claſs have from 
twenty to thirty ſtamina faſtened to the empalement, 
and a ſingle 70 | 

0 


The joining ſo many plants under the ſame genus, 
as Linnæus has done, renders it much more diffi- 


cult to aſcertain their ſpecific- difference, than when 


they are ranged under different genera , and although 


moſt of them do agree in thoſe parts from whence the 


characters according to his fyſtem are taken, yet if 
their fruits may be 
notes (which ſurely ought not to be totally omitted) 
there will be reaſon for ſeparating ſome of them, 
eſpecially when we conſider the boundary which na- 
ture has ſet between them; for it is well known that 

all fruits which are of the ſame 3 may be grafted 
or budded upon each other; but thoſe of different 
genera will not take upon each other, nor will any 
two plants of different genera impregnate each other. 
Now the Cherry and Plum cannot by any art be made 
to take when grafted or budded upon ſtocks of. the 
other kind; nor will the Apricot take upon the Cherry, 


the Laurel, or Padus; but it will grow upon the. 


Plum to which it is nearly allied, therefore theſe may 
be joined together — to the ſtrict rules of bo- 
tany: yet in a work of this kind, deſigned for the 
inſtruction of the practical gardener, were theſe fruits 
to be included under the — appellation, it would 
rather confound than inſtruct, thoſe who had not ap- 
pied themſelves to the ſtudy of botany: therefore I 
ſhall continue this genus under its former title, and 
ſhall enumerate all the varieties of this fruit which 
are at preſent cultivated in the Engliſh _ rang- 
ing them according to the orders of their ripening. 


For although moſt, if not all thoſe which are by the | 


ardeners called different forts, may have been pro- 
quced by culture, ſo ſhould be deemed as one ſpecies; 
yet as the differences may be continued for ever, by 
the method in which they are propagated, ſo it would 
4 unpardonable in a book of gardening to omit 

em. < 
The ſpecific title given by Linnzus to the Apricot is, 
Prunus floribus ſubſeſſilibus foliis ſubcordatis. Sp. 
Plant. 474. 1. e. Plum whoſe flowers want foot. ſtalls, 
and beart-ſhaped leaves. 5 oo 

The VARIETriks are, | 

1. The Maſculine Apricot. 
2. The Orange Apricot. 
3. The Algier Apricot. 
4. The Roman Apricot. 
5. The Turkey Apricot. 
6. The Breda Apricot. 
7 The Bruſſels Apricot, 

he Maſculine 1s the firſt ripe of all the Apricots; it 
is a ſmall roundiſh fruit, of a red colour towards the 
ſun; as it ripens, the colour fades to a greeniſh yellow 
on the other ſide. It is chiefly preſerved for being the 
firſt ripe, and there is a quickneſs in the flavouf of 
the fruit when it is not too ripe, which renders it agree- 
able; the tree is very apt to be covered with flowers, 
but as they come out early in the ſpring, they are 


frequently deſtroyed by the cold, unleſs the trees are 


covered to protect them. 3 
The Orange is the next ripe Apricot; this fruit is 
much larger than the former, and as it ripens changes 
to a 581 wee colour. The fleſh of this is dry and 
= high flavoured, it is betrer for tarts than for the 
able. 8 
The Algier is the next in ſeaſon; this, is of an oval 
ſhape, a little compreſſed on the ſides; it turns to a 
P yellow, or ſtraw-colour, when ripe; the fleſh is 
igh flavoured, and very full of juice. | 
The Roman is the next ripe Apricot this is a larger 
fruit than the former, and not compreſſed ſo much 
on the ſides; the colour is deeper, and the fleſh is not 
ſo moiſt as the former. NY 0 
The Turkey Apricot is yet larger than either of the 
former, and of a globular figure ; the fruit turns to 
a deeper colour than the former; the fleſh is firmer, 
and drier than thoſe of the two former. 


owed as one of the characteriſtic |. 


which by 3 from a 
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The Breda Apricot (as it is called from its being 


brought from thence into En ) was originally 
brought from Africa: this is a roundiſh fruit, 
changing to a deep yellow when ripe; the fleſh is ſoft, 
full of juice, and of a deep Orange colour within fide; 
the ſtone is rounder and larger than any of the other 
ſorts: this is the beſt Apricot we have, and when 
_—_— on a ſtandard, 1s preferable to all other 
nds. | 

The Bruſſels is the lateſt ripe of all the Apricots, for 
when it is planted againſt a wall, it is generally the 
beginning of Auguſt before it is ripe, unleſs when it 
is planted to a full ſouth aſpect; which is what ſhould 
not be practiſed, becauſe the fruit is never well taſted 
which grows in a warm expoſure. This fruit is of a 
middling ſize, rather inclining to an oval figure; red 
on the fide next the ſun, with many dark — and 
of a greeniſh yellow on the other ſide; the fleſh is 
firm, and of a high flavour; the fruit often cracks 
before it is ripe. This is commonly preferred to the 
former ſort by moſt people, but when the other is 
planted as a ſtandard, the fruit 1s fuller of juice, and 
of a richer flavour than this. 

Moſt people train theſe trees up to ſtems of ſix or 
ſeven feet -high, or bud them upon ſtocks of that 
height; but this is a practice I would not recommend 
to the public, becauſe the higher the heads of theſe 
trees are, the more they are — to the cutting 
winds in the ſpring, which too frequently deſtroy the 
bloſſoms; and the fruit is alſo more liable to be blown 
down in ſummer, eſpecially if there ſhould happen 
to be much wind at the time when the fruit is ripe; 
t height, will be bruiſed 
and ſpoiled; therefore I prefer half ſtandards, of 
about two and a half, or three feet in the ſtem, to 
thoſe which are much taller; or to plant them as 
dwarfs againſt an eſpalier, where, if they are ſkilfully 
managed, they will produce a large quantity of good 
fruit; and the trees in eſpalier may be more conve- 
niently covered in the ſpring, when the ſeaſon proves 
bad, whereby there will be a greater certainty of fruit 
every year. | x 
Theſe fruits are all propagated by budding them on 
Plum-ſtocks, and will readily take upon almoſt any 
ſort of Plum, provided the ſtock be free and thriving 
(except the Bruſſels kind, which is uſually budded on 
a fort of ſtock, commonly called the St. Julian, 


which better ſuits this tree, as ping generally planted 
0 


for ſtandards, than any other ſort of Plum will.) The 
manner of raiſing the ſtocks, and budding theſe tregs, 
ſhall be treated of under their particular articles, to 
which I refer the reader, and proceed to their 
lanting and management. | 
heſe trees are all (except the two laſt forts) planted 
againſt walls, and ſhould have an eaſt or weſt aſpect; 


for if they are planted full ſouth, the great heat cauſes 


them to be meally before they are eatable. 

The borders near theſe walls ſhould be ſix or eight feet 
wide, at leaſt, and if it were more, the better ; but I 
would never adviſe the making of them ſo deep as is 
the general cuſtom, for if the earth be two feet deep, 
or two and a half at moſt, it is enough. 

If the ground is a wet cold loam or clay, theborders 


ſhould be raiſed as much above the level of the ſur- 


face as it will admit, laying ſome ſtones or-rubbifh. 
in the bottom, to prevent the roots from runnin 
downwards ; but if you plant upon a chalk or gravel, 
it will be better to raiſe the borders above either to a 
proper thickneſs, with good loamy earth, than to ſink 
the borders by removing the chalk or gravel ; for al- 
though theſe are removed the whole breadth of the 
border, which we may allow to be eight feet, and 
this trench filled with good earth, yet the roots of the 
trees will in a few years extend this length, and then 
meeting, with the chalk or gravel, they will re- 
ceive à check whereby their leaves will fall off 
early in the ſeaſon, and the fruit will be ſmall, dry, 
and ill-flavoured, and the ſhoots of the trees will be 
weak. But where the borders are raiſed upon either 
to their full height, the roots will not ſtrike down 
into 
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into the gravel or chalk, but rather extend themſelves 
near the ſurface, where they will meet with better 
ſoil : and as the trees are of ee and old 
trees being not only more fruitful than young, but 
the fruit is alſo better flavoured, therefore the pro- 
viding for their continuance is abſolutely neceſſary. 

The foil I would in general adviſe to be uſed for theſe, 
and all other ſorts of fruit-trees, is freſh untried earth, 


from a paſture ground, taken about ten inches deep, | 


with the turf, and laid to. rot and mellow at leaſt 
twelve months before it is uſed, mixing a little rotten 
dung with it; this muſt be often turned, to ſweeten 
and imbibe the nitrous particles of the air. 


When the former ſoil of the border is taken away, | 


this freſh earth ſhould be carried in the place; and if 
the borders are filled with it two months before the 
trees are wy the ground will be better ſettled, 
and not ſo liable to ſink after the trees are planted : 
in filling of the borders, the ground ſhould be raiſed 


four or five inches above the level they are deſigned, | 


to allow for the ſettling. 

The borders being thus prepared, make choice of 
ſuch trees as are but of one year's growth from bud- 
ding; and if the ſoil is dry, or of a middling temper, 
Octdber is the beſt ſeaſon for planting, eſpecially 
having at that time a greater choice of trees from 
the nurſeries, before they have been picked and drawn 
over by other people. The manner of preparing theſe 
trees for planting being the ſame in common with 
other fruit trees, refer the reader to the article 
of Prachzs, where he will find it largely treated of. 
At the time of planting no part of the head of the 
trees ſhould be cut off, unleſs there are any ſtro 
foreright ſhoots which will not come to he wall. 
which may be taken quite away. 

The trees being thus prepared, you muſt mark out 
the diſtances they are to ſtand, which in a good ſtrong 
ſoil, or againſt a low wall, ſhould be twenty feet or 
more; but in a moderate one, eighteen feet is a 
reaſonable diſtance; then make a hole where each tree 
is to ſtand, and place its ſtem about four inches from 
the wall, inclining the head thereto ; and after having 
fixed the tree in the ground, nail the branches to the 
wall, to prevent their ſhaking, and cover the ſurface 
of the ground round the root with rotten dung, to 


keep out the froſt : in this ſtate let it remain till the 


end of February or the beginning of March, when if 
the weather is good, you muſt unnail the branches of 
your trees, ſo as not to diſturb their roots; and, being 
provided with a ſharp knife, put your foot cloſe to 
the ſtem of the tree; and having placed your left- 
hand to the bottom of the tree, to prevent its being 
diſturbed, with your right-hand cut off the head 
of the tree, if it has but one ſtem; or where it may 
have two or more ſhoots, each of them muſt be 
| ſhortened, to about four or five eyes above the bud, 
ſo that the ſloping ſide may be toward the wall. 


In the ſpring, if the weather proves dry, it will be 


neceſſary to give the trees a gentle refreſhing with 
water; in the doing of which, if they watered with 
a roſe to the watering-pot all over their heads, it 
will greatly help them; and alſo lay ſome turf, in the 
manner directed for Apples, or ſome other mulch, 
round their roots, to prevent their drying during the 
ſummer ſeaſon; and in the ſpring, as new branches 
are produced, obſerve to nail them to the wall in a 
horizontal poſition z and ſuch ſhoots as are produced 
fore-right, muſt be entirely diſplaced. This muſt be 
repeated as often as is neceſſary, to prevent their 
hanging from the wall, but by no means ſtop any of 
the ſhoots in ſummer. ' a 


At Michaelmas, when the trees have done growing, 


their branches ſhould be unnailed, and ſhorten them 
in proportion to their ſtrength; a vigorous branch 
may be left eight or nine inches long, but a weak one 
ſhould not be left above five or fix. I ſuppoſe many 
perſons will wonder at this direction, eſpecially having 


allowed ſuch a diſtance between the trees, as eyes | 


.by this management, the wall will never be filled; 
but my reaſon for it is, that I would have no part of 


* 
1 


— 
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muſt conſequently be the caſe, if the branches are 
left to a greater length at firſt ; for it ſeldom happens, 
that more buds than two or three upon each branch 
ſhoot; and theſe are, for the moſt part, ſuch as are 
at or near the extreme _ of the laſt year's wood; ſo 
that all the lower part of the ſhoots become naked, nor 
will they ever after produce ſhoots; and this is the 
reaſon, we ſee ſo many trees which have their bearing 
wood ſituated only in the extreme part of the tree, 
When you have ſhortened the ſhoots, be ſure to nail 
them as horizontally as poſſible, for upon this it is 
that the future of he tree chief nds. 
The ſecond ſummer obſerve, as in the firſt, to diſ- 
all fore right ſhoots as they are produced, nail- 
ing in the other cloſe to the wall horizontally, ſo that 
the middle of the tree may be kept open; and never 


branches to fill vacant places on the wall; and never 
do this later than the end of April, for reaſons here- 
after given in the article of Peaches. At Michaelmas 
ſhorten theſe ſhoots, as was directed for the firſt year; 
the ſtrong ones may be left nine or ten inches, and 
the weak ones ſix or ſeven at moſt. 


ſame with this, but only obſerve, that, Apricots pro- 
duce their bloſſom buds, not only upon the laſt year's 
wood, but alſo upon the curſons, or ſpurs, which are 


ſhould therefore be had in the ſummer management, 
not to hurt or diſplace theſe : obſerve alſo to ſhorten 
the branches at the winter pruning, ſo as to furniſh 
freſh wood in every part of the tree; and be ſure to 


them as ſoon as they are produced; which, if left to 
ow, would erhaufl the nouriſhment from the bearing 
ranches, which in my opinion, cannot be too ſtrong, 
provided they are kindly ; for the more vigorous the 
tree is, the more likely it is to reſiſt the injuries of 
the weather; though we often ſee trees brought to 
ſo weak a condition, as to be able only faintly to 
blow their bloſſoms, and, then moſt of the bearing 
branches have died ; which has given occaſion to the 
owner to imagine it was the effeck of a blight, when, 
in reality, it was only for want of right management. 
And, I am fully perfuaded, half the blights we hear 
complained of, proceed from nothing elſe but this. 
Theſe few rules, well executed, together with a lit- 
tle obſervation and care, will be ſufficient, therefore 
222 to preſcribe particular directions for all the 
ifferent accidents, or manner of treating fruits, would 
be impoſſible; but I believe the reader will find what 
has been ſaid, if duly attended to, will anſwer his de- 
ſign; for, without diligent obſervation, there can be 


ſo many or good inſtructions laid down to him. 
The Bruſſels and Breda Apricots, being, for the moſt 
part, planted for ſtandards, will require very little 
pruning or er z only obſerve to take out all 
dead wood, or ſuch branches as croſs each other; 
this muſt be done early in autumn, or in the ſpring, 
after the cold weather 1s paſt, that the part may not 
canker where the inciſion 1s made. . 
ARMERI US, Sweet-William. See DianTavs. 


Pin. 184. Leopardſbane. 
The CHARACTERS are, | 
The common empalement is ſcaly, and ſhorter than the rays 


rays being compoſed of many female florets, which ſpread 
open, cut into three parts at their end; the diſk, or middle, 
has many hermaphrodite florets, which are tubulous, cut 


ue ſhort ſtamina, crowned with oblong ſunmits. The 
ſummits; in the bermaphradite florets the germen is ſituated 


below the flower, ſupporting a ſlender ſhort ſtyle, crowned 
by a bifid ſtigma. The germen afterward becomes a ſingle 


| oblong ſeed, crowned with long lender down. 
CEE oh I EINE WY This 


| the wall left unfurniſhed with bearing wood; which 


ſhorten any of the ſhoots in ſummer, unleſs to furniſh 


The following year's management will be nearly the 


produced from two years wood; a great care 


cut out entirely all luxuriant branches, or diſplace - 


no ſuch thing as a ſkilful manager, let him have ever | 


ARNICA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 784. Doronicum. Bauh. 
of the flower. It hath à compound flower, the border or 


into three unequal ſegments at the brim; theſe have each 


female florets have alſo frve awl-ſhaped ſtamina, but no 


> „N p 
— 15. 6s 
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This genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond ſection of 


Linnæus's eightcenth claſs, entitled Syngeneſia Poly- 
gamia ſuperfiua, the flower being c ed of her- 
maphrodite and female florets; andthe chief diſtinction 
of this genus is in the hermaphrodite and female 


flowers being of the ſame ſnape, and the female having 


ſtamina. 
The Spzcres are, 


. Arnica (Montana) foliis ovatis integris, caulinis ge- 


minis oppoſitis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 884. Arnica with en- 
tire oval leaves, thoſe on the ſtalks growing te by 
pairs, Doronicum plantaginis folio alterum. C. B. P. 
185, 
i 3 (Scorpioides) foliis alternis ſerratis. Hall. 
Helvet. 737. Aruica with ſawed leaves growing alter- 
nately. Doronicam radice dulci. C. B. P. 184. 
. Arnica, (Crecea) foliis ovalibus ſerrato denticulatis, 
ſubtus tomentoſis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1246. Arnica with 
oval indented leaves, whoſe undemſides are woolly. Dens 
| leonis enulæ folio. Pet. Muſ. 393. 
The firſt ſort grows naturally upon the Alps, and alſo 
upon many of the mountains in Germany, and other 
cold parts of Europe, and is greatly eſteemed by the 
Germans for its medicinal qualities, where it is pre- 


' ſcribed by this title of Arnica. It is alſo ranged among 
the medicinal plants in many diſpenſaries, by the title 
given to it by Caſpar Bauhin. 

The roots of this plant, when placed in a r ſoil 


and ſituation, greatly increaſe, for they ſend out thick 


fleſhy roots, which ſpread very far under the ſurface; 
theſe put out many oval entire leaves, from between 
which the flower-ſtems ariſe, which grow about a 
foot and a half high, having two ar three pair of leaves 
growing oppoſite upon each, and the top is terminat- 
ed by a ſingle yellow flower, compoſed of many flo- 
rets, like thoſe of Dandelion. Theſe are ſucceeded 
by oblong ſeeds, which are crowned with down, 
whereby they are diſperſed to a conſiderable diſtance 
when ripe. It flowers in April and May, and the 
ſeeds ripen in September. 

This plant delights in a moiſt ſhady ſituation; it may 
be propagated by parting of the root in autumn, 


when the ſtalks begin 2 decay, or by the ſeeds if |. 


ſown in autumn, ſoon after they are ripe, for thoſe 
ſown in the ſpring often fail; but if the ſeeds are per- 
' mitted to ſcatter, the plants will come up the following 
ſpring, ſo that when one plant is obtained, it will pro- 
| te itſelf faſt enough without other care, but to 
how it clean from weeds. 

The ſecond fort grows naturally on the mountains of 
Bohemia, as alſo in Siberia, from whence I received 
the ſeeds. The roots of this ſort are much jointed, 
and divide into many irregular fleſhy offsets, which 
are variouſly contorted ; from whence many ſuper- 
ſtitious perſons have been led to imagine, that the 
roots would expel the poiſon of ſcorpions, and cure 
the wounds made by the bite of that animal. It is 
a very hardy plant, and is propagated in the - ſame 


manner as the former. 


The third fort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 


Hope, from whence the ſeeds have been brought to 
Europe. This will not live through the winter in 
the open air in this country, ſo the plants muſt be 
kept in pots, which ſhould be placed under a common 


hot-· bed frame in winter, to ſcreen it from the froſt, | 


but ſhould enjoy the free air at all times, when the 
weather is mild. It propagates by roots and feeds 
in plenty. This is, titled by Dr. Burman, Gerbera 
foliis planis dentatis flore purpureo. Plant. Afr, 157. 

DIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 249. We have no 

Engliſh name for this genus. 

| he CHaRAcTERs are, "IN 

' It is an umbelliferous plant; the greater umbel is ſpread 
open, and compoſed of many ſmall ones; the involucrum of 
the large one is compoſed of ten oblong leaves, tubicb ex- 
tend the length of the umbel, cut at their tips into three 
parts. The involucrum of the ſmall umbels bave but three 
- narrow leaves, which are longer than the umbe] the rays 
of the * large umbel are difform, thoſe of the ſmall ones in 
the. diſk * male, and the rays are bermapbrodite. They 


des are woolly, and the rays of the 


AS 
have five petals, * which | are eref?, heart ſhaped, and 
turned imvard. Theſe haue each froe flender ftamina, 
crowned with ſummits ; thoſe flowers which com- 
poſe the rays, have a ſmall germen at bottom, ſupporting 


tuo refiexed ſtyles, owned by — 9 The germen 


afterward becomes a roundiſh compreſſed with a leafy 
border, which ſplits into two, and contains two ob 
ſeeds, with ſcaly borders. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond ſection 
of Linnæus's claſs, entitled Pentandria Digyni 
from their flowers having five ſtamina Sow 
les. . 
. have but one Sexcrxs of this plant, viz. 


. ATI (Squamata) ſeminibus ſquamatis. Hort. 
_ Cliff. 89. Artedia with ſquamous ſeeds. Thapſia Orien- 


talis anethi folio ſemine eleganter 
Cor. 22. . | 
This is a native of the eaſt. Rawvolf found it growing 
upon Mount Libanus; it is an annual plant, whoſe 
ſtalks riſe about two feet high, ſending out a few ſide 
branches, garniſhed with narrow compound leaves 
reſembling thoſe of Dill; the extremity of the ſtalk is 
terminated by a large umbel of white flowers, com- 
of five unequal thoſe on the outſide. 

ing much r than the other. Theſe are ſuc- 
compreſſed fruit, each having two 


This plant decays as ſoon as the ſeeds are perfected, 
and many times before they are ripe in England; for 
unleſs the yy” are ſown in autumn, and the 

come u ore winter, they rarely produce 

ſeeds 4 The ſeeds mould be — on a — 
border where the plants are to remain, for they will 
not bear tranſplanting. All the care they require is 
to keep them clean from weeds, and thin the plants 
to ſix or eight inches diſtance. They flower in June, 
and their ſeeds ripen the end of Auguſt. 


crenato. Tourn. 


ceeded —_—_ 
ſeeds, whoſe borders are ſcaly. ] 


ARTEMISIA Agel, Gr. fo called, according 


to ſome, from Artemiſia, wife of Mauſolus, king of 


_ Caria, who brought this plant into uſe, and adopted 


it as hers; whereas, before, it was called Parthenis, 
the virgin goddeſs being feigned to have given. that 
name to it.] Mugwort. 2 
The CHARACTERS are, 

The common empalement is ſcaly and round, as are alſo the 
ſeales. The flower is compoſed of te and fi- 
male florets, the border being ranged with the female, 
which have a — at bottom, ſupporting a flender 
ſtyle, crowned by a.bifid ftigma. The bermaphrodite florets 
compoſe the diſt, or middle; theſe are tubulous, cut into 


ye parts at the brim; in the center is placed the germen, 


with the like ſtyle and ſtigma as the female, accompanied 
by five bairy flamina, crowned by cylindrical ſummits, 
which are indented in five parts. The germen after- 
ward becomes a fingle naked ſeed, fitting upon 4 naked 
whrogs | 0 4 
This genus of plants is mage in the ſecond ſection 
of Linnzus's eighteenth claſs, entitled Syngeneſia Po- 
lygamia ſuperflua, the flowers of theſe being com- 
ſed of female and hermaphrodite florets, which are 
th fruitful. © *. 
The Spreirs are, 


. ARrTEMISIA (JVulgaris) foliis pinnatifidis planis inciſis; 
ſubtus tomentoſis, racemis ſimplicibus floribus ovatis 


radio quinque<floro. Lin. Sp. Plant. 348. 

with cut leaves, ending in many parts, —— 

derneath, wwith fingle ſpikes of oval flowers, whoſe rays 

8 — — of Ave florets. Artemiſia vulgaris major. 
B. P. 137. | 


. ARTEMISIA ( Integrifolia) foliis lanceolatis ſubtus to- 


mentoſis integerrimis dentatiſque florumradioſubquin- 
ue floro. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1189. ort with ſpaar- 
d entire leaves, indented on their edges, whoſe under 
flower compoſed of five 
planis lanceolato-linearibus 


florets. Artemiſia fohis 


inferioribus ſæpe ex pinnato-dentatis. Flor. Sib. 2. 
p. 109. Ene 
3. ARTEMISIA (Cæruleſcens) foliis caulinis landeolatis in- 


tegris; radicalibus multifidis, floſculis foemineis ternis. 
Lin. Sp. 1189. Mugwort whoſe leaves on the ſtalls are 


entire, 


ART 


entire, thoſe at the root multifid, and three female flaſcules | 


' rompaſe the rays of the flower. Abſinthium maritimum 


- lavendulz folio. C. B. P. 139. Lavender-ltaved Sea | 


. 4. ARTEMISIA (Dracunculus) foliis lanceolatis glabris in- 
tegerrimis. Hort. Cliff. 403: 
| ſhaped, entire, ſmooth leaves. Abrotanum lini folio acri- 
ore & odorato. Tourn. Inſt, 489. Tarragon, 
5. ARTEMISIA (Minima) foliis cuneiformibus 
caule procumbente, rye eos bus * 
Sp. 1190. Aug wort wit e-ſbaped leaves, a trailin 
alk — flowers growing at the wings of the ſtalt. 5 
6. ARTEMISIA (Abrotanum) foliis ramoſiſſimis ſetaceis, 
caule erecto ſuffruticoſo. Hort. Cliff. 403. Artemi/ia 


with very branching briſtly leaves and a ſorubly ere#t falt. 


Abrotanum mas 
Southernwoed. 

7. Axe. Humilit) foliis ſetaceis pinnatifidis, caule 
decumbente ticoſo, Mug wort with briſtly wing - 
. pointed leaves, and a low fbrubby ſtalk. Abrotanùm 
| fromille corymbis majoribus aureis. Tourn. Inſt. 459. 
8. ArTEMIS1A-(Santonicem) foliis caulinis linearibus pin- 
nato-multifidis, ramis indiviſis, ſpicis ſecundis re- 

flexjs. Zin. Goett. 397. Artemi/ia with linear multifid 
leaves on the ſtalks, ie branches, and fertile reflexed 
ſpikes. Semen ſanctum. Lob. Icon. 756. 


ifolium majus. C. B. P. 136. 


9. ARTEMISIA (Campeſtris) foliis multifidis linearibus, 


caulibus procumbentibus virgatis. Hort. Cliff. 403. 


| Artemiſia with linear multifid leaves, and trailing ſpriggy) 
70 Wild 


falls. Abrotanum campeſtre. C. B. P. 1 
Sout bern wood. 
10. ARTEMISIA (Crithmifolia) foliis compoſitis divari- 


catis Iinearibus carnoſis glabris, caule aſcendente pa- 


niculato. Lin. Sp. 11 . 27 r - wat 
mooth, leaves, a panicled aſcend: 4 
I 1 e (Marittima) eli multi 0 
toſis, racemis cernuis, floſculis fœmineis ternis. Lin. 
Sp. 1186. A with woolly divided leaves, nodding 
branches, and three , female florets. 
hium Belgicum. C. B. P. 139. See WorMmwoop. 
12. ARTEMIS1A (Rupeſtris) foliis pinnatis, caulibus ad- 
ſcendentibus hirſutis, floribus globoſis cernuis,. re- 
taculo pap * 
minged leaves, | _— 
flowers, Abſinthium Alpinum incanum. C. B. P. 


139. Kl | 
13. x TEMISIA (Pontica) foliis multipartitis ſubtus to- 
mentoſis, floribus ſubrotundis nutantibus, recepta- 
culo nudo. Hort. Upſal. 237. Artemiſia with finely di- 
- vided leaves, woolly on their under fide, and roundiſh nod- 
ding flowers. Abſinthium Ponticum tenuifolium in- 
canum. C. B. P. 138. Pontick Wormwmoed. 
14. ARTEMISIA (Aunua) foliis triplicato-pinnatis utrin- 
que glabris, floribus ſubgloboſis nutantibus, recep- 
taculo glabro conico. Hort. Upſal. 257. Artemi/ia 
. with triple winged leaves, which are ſmooth on both ſides, 
globular nodding flowers, having [maoth conical receptacles. 
Abſinthium tanacetifolio odoratiſſimum. Amm. 
15. ARTEMISIA (Ab/inthium) folus compoſitis multifidis, 
floribus ſubgloboſis pendulis, receptaculo villoſo. 
Hort. Cliff. 404. Artemiſia with compound multifid leaves, 
lobular hanging flowers, and hairy receptacles, Abſin- 
. thium vulgare. J. B. Common Wormwood., 
16. ARTEMISIA (Inodora) foliis compoſitis tomentoſis, 
'  floribus ſubglobolis, receptaculo villoſo. Artemiſſia 
with woolly comp „ gh N 
* receptacles. , Abſinthium infipidum Abſinthio vulgari 


- ſimile. C. B. P. Tnfipid Wormwced. _ ' _ | 
17. ARTEMISIA (drboreſtens) folus compoſitis multifidis 
| lnearibus, flonibus ſubgloboſis,  caule fruteſcente. 
In. Sp. 1188. Artemiſia with compound linear leaves, 
globular fibers, and a ſprubby falk. Abſinthium ar- 
| 122 5 Lob. Icon. 753. Tree Wormwoed, 
18. ARTENAISIA .(thioptca) foliis linearibus confertis 
minimis diviſis, caule fruticoſo tomentoſo. Lin, Sp. 
1184. Mugwort with linear leaves. in bunches, and a 
woolly forubby_ ſtalk...” Abſinthium Africanum arbo- 


reſcens, folio vermiculato incano. *Tourn, Inſt. 458. 


10, Akraitata (Stael folis palaiatis multifidh fer. 


leaves, aſcending ſtalks, and . flowers. 


- ' ſtopped, they will ſoon ſpread over a large 


. curing the gout by burning of the . 
the lanugo, or down, which is on the under part of 


tis tomen- | 


Abſinthium ſerip- | 


The third fort g 
Spain, and France, but is hardy enough to live in 
the open air in England, provided it is planted in a 


o. Her. Gotl. 285. Mugwort' with 
iry aſcending ſtalks, and clobular dry ſoil: it grows too feet high, having many ligneous 


The fou 
frequently uſed in ſallads, eſpecially by the French: 


kept in gardens for the 


ound leaves, globular flowers, and bairy | 


, a. ſhady border, about the beginning 
© obſerving to water them duly in 
this border they may remain till the following 
autumn, when they ſhould be tranſplanted, either 
into pots or thoſe parts of the garden where they 
are deſigned to remain. * we! 


ceis caulibus adſcendentibus, floribus eratis ſub 
faſtigiatis. Lin. Sp. 1187. „ ee I * 


ſinthium Alpinum candidum humile. C. B. P. 13 9: 
tus 


20. ArTEMISIA (Tanacetifola) foliis. bipinnatis ſu 
with ſpear- | 


tomentoſis nitidis, pinnis tranſverſis, racemis ſimpli- 
cibus. Lin. Sp. 1188. Artemiſia with double-winged 


Leaves, woolly on their under fide, and a ſimple racemis of 


ers. 6p: 

The firſt ſort grows naturally on banks, and by the 
ſide of foot-paths, in moſt parts of England, ſo is 
rarely admitted into gardens, where it would ſobn be- 


come a troubleſome weed; for the roots creep far un- 


der the ſurface of the ground, fo that unleſs they are 

ſpace of 

und; but as this plant is uſed in medicine, I have 

re mentioned it. This flowers in June, at which 
time the herb is in perfection for uſe. 

The Moxa, ſo famous in the eaſtern countries for 

part affected, is 


the leaves, of a ſort of Mugwort, which is ſuppoſed 
to be different from our common ſort, but the dried 
ſamples which I have ſeen brought to England for 
that, appear to differ in nothing but the ſize of the 
plant, that being much leſs; and I ſuppoſe the ſoft 
down of the common ſort, or of any other plant, will 
anſwer 2 full as well. 5 

The ſeco Ap naturally in Siberia; this riſes 
up with ſingle about two feet high, which are 
garniſhed with plain, narrow, - ſpear-ſhaped leaves, 
cut into acute ſegments on their edges, ſomewhat 
like thoſe of Buckſhorn Plantain; the flowers come 
out from the wings of the leaves in ſmall looſe ſpikes, 
and near the top they are often ſingle; theſe are — 
than thoſe of the common ſort, and are of a pale 
yellow colour. | 

This ſort is as hardy as the common, and multiplies 


as faſt, ſo.is only preſerved in botanic gardens for the 


ſake of variety. | 
naturally near the ſea, in Italy, 


branches, which are terminated by ſpikes of flowers, 


- which have little cr. therefore the plants are pre- 
Which is 


ſerved in gardens for the ſake of variety. 


ſort is the common Tarr 


this is a very hardy plant, which propagates greatly 


by its creeping roots, or may be multiplied taſt bß 
the ſame manner as is practiſed for Mint, and i 


Planting the young ſhoots the beginning of May, in 
the 
are duly ſupplied with water in dry weather, will fa 


| 2 and meet. 


he fifth ſort grows naturally in China, but is hardy 
enough to thrive. in the open air here. It is an annual 
lant, which ſeldom comes up the firſt year, if the 
eeds are ſown in the ſpring ; therefore it is much 
better to let the ſeeds ſcatter in the autumn, becauſe 
hes will more ſurely grow, than thoſe, ſown by 
The ſixth ſort is the common Southernwood, which is 
| rceable ſcent of its. leaves; 
it is a low under ſhrub, ſeldom riſing more than three 
or four teet high, ſending out lateral ſhrubby branches 
growing erect, 7 with five britly leaves, 
aving an agreeable ſcent when bruiſed : the flowers 
are produced in ſpikes from the extremity. of the 
branches, but unleſs the autumn proves warm and 
TY, the flowers rarely Pp in England. . 
This is propagated by ſlips and cuttings, planted in 
eginning of April, 
dry weather; in 


* 


The ſeventh fort is a very low under ſhrub, the 
branches brad, jr. e 16 Over rue 


more 
an 


* 
— 


han tv feet hi high, 

ſpikes ate generally mote than a foot long; the flow- 

ers are yellow, and are ranged in ſpikes CT 
is 


in autumn. This is propagated leiter by 
cuttings in the ſame baer as the fottner, a 


equally ually hardy. 
The eighth "oth produces the Semen Santonicumn, 
which 1 5 much uſed for worms in children. e 
naturally in Perſia, from whence the ſeeds are brou 
to Europe; this hath the ap wore of our 
Mugwort; the branches are ſlender, erect, arid pr 
niſhed with linear winged leaves 25 terminate 
ng ſlender 1 483 
receptacles. ropagated by ſlips or cut- 
ae e the me fun? 2er Aer Mie 
ſhould be planted in a dry foil and ſheltered lden, 
vrhere they will endute the cold of our ordinary win- 
ters pretty well; but it will be proper to have 4 — 
or two in pots, which may be ſheltered int 
under a common hot-be 
ſpecies; 
he ninth ſort is our common Wild Sotithetfiw6od, 
which grows naturally in ſome parts of Norfolk, [6 is 
ely admitted into garderis. 
FM tenth ſort grows b N in Portugal; this is a 
low under {tru ſeldom riſitig more an t yd feet 
High, and has l of che aſp of our wild fort, 
ſo 1s rarely kept in gardens in this count 
The eleventh fort is the common Sea 
ows naturally on the ſea coafts in moſt parts of 
Fn land, where  thete ate ſevetal vafietles (If not 
diſtin a ſps ecies) ro be found. Theſe are low un- 
der ſhrnbs, moſt of them creep at their root, whete- 
by they mult greatly in their natural ſituation, 
but when tranſplanted into a garden, ſeldom thitive 
fo well; b theſe varieties ate now commonly 
ſubſtiruted for the true drome Worthwood in the 
London ſhiops. 
The twelfth ſort grows naturally on the pa; BM * is 
alſo a low under ſhrub, ſeldom pew, more than 
foot high, ſending our ſeveral ſlender ranches, gar 
niſhed Ain very white winged leaves, for WO the 
lafits are ſometimes admitted into gardens. It is 
very hardy, and may be eaſily propagated by cuttings 
in the ſpring. 
The thirteenth ſort is the true Roman Wanted, 
though at this time never ufed in any of the 


et by ſkilful 7 is greatly Stefbried co che Se 

otrmwood, being leſs naufeous and a mueh pleaſanter 
1 10 and may be had in as great 51 d 1 4K⁊ 975 
t was cultivated by choſe who ſu e m 


wich medicinal herbs. This is a ie Ari 
plant, whoſe ſtalks die to the foot in autumn, and 
new ones ariſe in the fpritig; theſe are ned with 
finely divided leaves, whoſe underſide are Golly ; 
the up 2 part of the ſtalks are furniſhed e Wick £00 
bular flowers 7 5 nod on *. Ade, having f 
recepta rey Theſe ap Magda Auguſt, 
: ſucceeded by 52 m En . DIY 
This ſort is ealily propagated ts creepin ts, 
which may be Mods. che bi ory l e 
po or three feet aſunder, that they may have room 
of Gee the beſt time for this is in the middle 
ah ober; it will grow in any foll which is hot too 


tic Huren ſort naturally in Siherla; it is 
an annual plant which grows oy feet high, gar- 
- niſhed with ſmooth winged leaves, which have an 
wa ſcent ; che flowers are globular arid nod on 
one ide. If the feeds of this are permitted to ſcatter 
in the autumn, che plants will come up Better than 
it ſown with cate. 
The 1 fort is the common Wormwood which 
2 naturally in lanes and uncultivated places in 
any parts of England, ſo is not often cultivated in 
gardens This is eaſily propagated by ſeeds, _ 
uld be fowt: in the autumn ſoon after they are ri 
or if they are permitted to ſcatter, the Pla 
come up without farther care. 


but afe rarely 


 The'fixteenth fort has been ſuppoſed to be a Variety 
: | 7 - : 


= Foo of flowers, which have hath 


frame to preſerve the 


Wirtrvod 


h, unleſs when they flotrer; for the | 


—— — 


. — „ — ti 
1 


ant 
r 
h Latin, 1 Mall treat 


_Yoored out of tit 


taken from the old Toots, in F 


of the common Wormwootf: indeed the 

of the plants are nearly alike; but He Eger of the 
leaves of this are broader d: whiter * 
the common, and the whole plant is inſipicꝭ and con 

tinues {6 front ſeed; 

The feventcenth fort is comttionly Kriowe by the ae 
of Free Wormword; this gen 3 near the 
ſea in Italy ati the Levitt, "This ri thr oy 


ſtalk fix or ſever feet h many Hg. 
neous branches, e ger my by 
| Wortttword; but rote finely 


thoſe of the 
divided, and much pen The "branlies ant tor- 
— fowers inf the 1 


minated by y 
which ate i ſeeds Here. 


Ie i cally propa Gude "this 5 e 


and duly watered, re, take tons bu 7 Int auttimm forne 


of the that they thay 
be ſhekefed in * " - 2. may be in a 
warm Bbfder, whete they wilt Rve, 55 the * 
ter proves favourable. 


The e | fort is # low ſhrobby plant { the Kak 
is woolly, ſe out à few ſhrub 3 
niſhed with Hnear leav inc + thre 
5 0% in 4 found — and ate Maped fike 
e i i grows idly in n A*thi- 
h propaga aulting the cu an 
tins in ſummmer, and hd e N 
from hard froſts in Winter: 1 
the 


The Ts I, Ws A+ 
this is a low Idom. riſing mot 
and a halt High; ns e g nie with 
ve white eaves Iimtped Kt & rt? flowers are 
ular, arid Led in cluſters at the extremity 

of che falk; theſe are ratel ſuctteded by deen i. 
England. This plant ay e 
ing the dae Hoc i ady Funde 
the ſummer months, which, if taly wit 

put out roots, and in autumm they itiy be t 


ed Where they art to remain. 

"Thee twentieth ſort grows natur af Pede; it 
is in herbaceous plant, whoſe ft dit to tht root 
3 eee 


Jer lice; the drip. gt yr — Rae 


which are rarely ſucceed 1 5 yr: ſeeds in Eaglanl. It 
may be eallly y parking che roots in the 


LEHOKE bs calle „eie Luchs Cn 5 

„ 

d refer for its charact e Cer 
er for racter 

under inen de Uhr ee e 

We have two ſorts of : kes which ate culttvated 


in the Engliſn gardens, which we Uiftingu - 


here only N Weh Weh ts, 


aniong: 
n Un titles. 
175 beſt ſort is what the ers call the Giobe 


"Artichoke. This math T Meats with broad brown 


feales, which turn invard ; the Pitt at theYvt- 
tom of the ſcales is very thick; dre is mich 
1 1 . any is gps che French 
Articho W 
taller, and the heads are end, whey — 

chan thoſe of che ocher fort. The * 
of 1 eolout, and turn odrvard. The fiehhy 

part which is eaten 1 


e eee ' thick, k, ane ith 2 


nk Pine a the rot 


diſagreeable perfumęd 


froſt in . when t ne 
de other ſort were aan hee , fo many pe tuns were 
Topplied che fo with platits frotn'Gueyn- 


ſey, whitre they, coltivate-only. 8 latter fort; bur 
Une the other bas bern imereafed again, this green 


- ſoft nus Bern in mot efis rooted ont, to fake 
way for the Globe Arti 
The mariner of pro this plant Is from ps, 


bruary ar March, 
which, if platited im 2 good fol, will prothuce larg 


— ha 


KAT 
fir fruit the autumn following; but as this is x plant 


wich pt ee that have not been inſtructed 


inthe k 


1 near London, underſtand to 
manage well, I be the more particular in my di- 
rections about. it. 


At the n March, accord- 
ing to the eartinefs of the or forwardneſs of 
the old; Artichoke roots, will be the 
_ dreffing them, which muſt be thus performed: with 
your ſpade remove all the earth from abour your 
ſtock, down below the part from whence the young 
ſhoots are produced, clearing the earth from between 
the ſhoors with the hands, fo as to be able to judge 
| of the goodnefs of each, with their proper poſition 
upon the ſtock; then make choice of two of the 
ſtraiteſt, and moſt promiſing plants that are 
| oed from the under part of the ſtock, which are 
much preferable to che ftrong thick plants which ge- 
nerally grow upon the crown of the roots; for theſe 
have woody ſtems, ſo never produce good fruit, 
but are generally what the market people call rogues, 
* which have very little bottom; the ſcales of their 
heads are irregularly placed; in flipping off the plants 
vou muſk be careful not to injure thoſe which are to 
remain for a crop; then with your thumb force off 
all the other plants and buds alſo cloſe to the head of 
- the ſtock, from whence they are produced, being 
very careful not to leave any of the buds, which will 
- foon produce plants fo as to hurt thoſe which are 
left: then with your ſpade draw the earth about the 
two plants which are left, and with your hands cloſe 
ĩt faſt to each of them, them as far aſunder 
as they can conveniently be placed without breaking 
them, obſerving to crop off the tops of the leaves 
Which down with your hands; your ground be- 
levelled between the ſtocks, you may ſow thereon 
- 4 {mall crop of Spinach, which will be taken off be- 
fore the Artichokes will cover the ground, and be 
ure to keep them clear from weeds ; and toward the 


time for 


latter end of April, or the beginning of May, when | 


Ir old plants begin to ſhew their fruit, you muſt 
2 ee 
plant from them, which may have been Stbduced 
ice their dreſſing, and cut off all ſuckers which are 
produced — ſtems by A enge 1 
Dniy the principal head, ich means your fruit 
wl be 2 when your d fit to 
| gather, you muſt break or cut them down cloſe to 
- the ſarface of the ground, that your ſtocks may make 
ſtrong freſh ſhoots before the end of October: the 
* "ſeaſon for earthing, or, as the gardeners term it, land- 
ing them up, is che middle or latter end of Novem- 
der, which is thus done ; | 4 
Out off all the young thoors quite cloſe to the ſurface 
of the ground; then dig between every ſtock, raifing | 
all the earth berween each row of ſtocks into à ridge, | 
2s is done in che common method of trenching ground, 
bb as that the row of Artichokes may be exattly im 
' the middle of each bo ws this will be fufficien to 
guard them againft froſt ; and I would” here recom- 

anend it to the public, as infinitely preferable to long 
dung, which is by the unfkilful often uſed, and is 


thing more to do till February or 


cut off 


che occafion of their fruit bring kinn. and almoſt | 


Without any bortotns to them; for there is not any | 
king ſo huttful to theſe, as new dung being Either | 
buried near, or laid about them, =. 
Since we have rienced, that, in very ſevere froſts 
' theſe roots are ſometimes deſtroyed, therefore it is 
Proper to give ſome ia up e ongh 

- this rarely happens in dry ground, in whichwe have! 
dut few inſtances of their being killed, except in the 
Hard froſts of 1683, and 1718. In theſe two winters 
mot of che Artichokes were deſtroysd in England; 
In che laſt of theſe winters, it happened from che lit - 
dle care which was taken wing been 
Bo ffaſt for ſo many years before, which had red 
them, chat few people uſed any care to preſerve them; 
but fince that hard froft, many 7 have run into 
the other extreme of covering all 


of them, there having been 


low nine or ten feet 


their roots of Arti-] practiſed by the kitchen-gardeners near London, ho 


cChokes with long dung every winter, which is a very 


ART 


bad method, becauſe the dung lying neat the root:, 


is very ape to rot the beſt plants therefipe 1 would _ 
. adviſe the carthing (or as f. 


| | is called by tho garden- 
ers, la ) the Artichokes to be deferred till the lat- 
ter end: of November, or the beginning of December, 
ovided the feafon continues mild; and towards 
hriſtmas, if there is any danger of ſevere froſts, to 
lay a quantity of long dung, Peaſe· haulm, tanners bark, 


or any other light covering over the ridges of carth, 


which will keep out the froft; and this being at a diſ- 
rance from the roots, will not injure them; but this 
covering ſhould be carefully taken off the beginning 
of February, or faoner, provided the feafon is mild, 
or at leaft fo ſoon as the weather is fo, otherwiſe 
the plants will be injured by its lying tod long upon 


them, 


It will alſo be a good method, whenever any roots 


of Artichokes are dug up in autumn, either to bury 


them deep in the ground in a pit till ſpring, or lay 


them in a heap, ſo as that they may be eaſily covered 
in hard froſts ; and theſe may be a ſupply, if thoſe in 


the ground are deſtroyed. 


When you have thus carthed them ups ou have no- 
** by which 
time they will have grown through the ridge of the 
earth; and, when the weather 15 proper, muſt be 
dreſſed as was before directed. 
When you have a mind to make a new plantation, 
after having digged and buried ſame very rotten dung 
in the ground you have allotted for that purpoſe, 
make choice of fuch of your plants as were taken 
from your old ſtocks, which are clear, ſound, and 
not woody, having ſome fibres to their bottom z then 
with your knife cut off that knobbed woody part, 
which joined them to the ſtock ; and if that cuts criſ 
and tender, it is a ſign of its goodneſs, but if toug 
and ſtringy, throw it away as good for nothing ; theri 
the large outſide leaves pretty loy, the 
middle or heart leaves, may be above them, Your 


plants being thus prepared (if the weather is very dry, 


or the plants haye been any time taken from the 


ſtocks, it will be convenient to ſet them vpright in a 
tub of water for three or four hours before they are 
planted, which will greatly refreſh them;) you muſt 


then proceed to planting, which muſt be done b 
| 1 5 2 nd, in order to their be. | 


ranging a line acrofs the 
ing placed exactly in a row; and, with a meafure 
ſtick, plant them at two feet diſtance from each other 


in the rows, and if deſigned for a full crop, five feet 


diſtance row from row ; your plants muſt be ſet about 


four inches deep, and the earth cloſed very faſt to 


their roots, obſerving, if the ſcaſon proyes dry, to 
| them watered two or three times a week, un- 


til they are growing, after which they ſeldom require 
.. 4% 1 | 
N. B. You may ſow a thin crop of Spinach upon the 


| before you plant lanrs, obſerving to 
F 


after it is come up. | 
Theſe plants, in a kindly ſeaſon, or a ach foil, will 


produce the ry and beſt Artichakes ſome time 
in Au r, after all thoſe from the 


guft and Sep! 
old ſtocks are paſt ; Jo that if you intend to continye 


your Artichokes through the whole ſeaſon, you muſt 


make a new plantation eyery year, otherwiſe you gan- 
e gg have fruit longer than two or three 


months, | 9 
If any of the plants which are planted in the ſpring 
Would not frum in autumn, you may, at the ſeaſon 


of carthing up your roots, tie up the leaves with a 


ſmall Willow twig, &c. and lay the earth up cloſe 
to it, fo that the top of the plant may be above 
d; and when the froſt comes on, if you will 


"cover the top with a little ſtraw, or Peaſe-haulm, to 
prevent their being killed by froſt, theſe plants will 
| a N frait in Winter, or early in the ſpring. 
But 


n thoſe plantations where you intend 39 plant 
other things between your Artichokes, you muſt al- 
Cen the rows,” as is often 


the ground between with Radiſhes or Spinach 
an 


- 


A AR U 
and plant two rows of -Cauliflowers, at four. fret | This plant is called Wake Robin, from the ſharp 
diſtance row from row, and two feet and a half aſun- | acrid taſte, which, if eaten, will occaſion a violent 
| der in the rows, ſo that there are always five feet | pain in every part of the mouth and throat, attended 
allowed for the Artichokes to grow; and in May, | commonly with a great defluxion of water. 
when the Radiſhes or Spinach are taken off, they ſow The Species are, . ö 
a row of Cucumbers for pickling, exactly between | 1. Anu (Mamlatum) acaule foliis haſtatis integerrimis 
the two rows of Cauliflowers, at three feet diſtance | ſpadice clavato. Hort. Upſal. 434. Arum without 
from each other; and between the rows of Cauli- alk, ſpear-ſhaped entire leaves, and a club-ſhaped ſpadix. 
flowers and the Artichokes, plant a row of Cabbages | Arum vulgare maculatum & non maculatum. C. B. P. 
or Savoys for winter uſe, which, when the Cauliflow- 195. T be common rum. 
ers are drawn off, and the Artichokes gathered, will | 2. Azum (Lalicum) foliis haſtatis acutis petiolis longiſſi- 
have full liberty to grow, and by this means the | mis ſpathi maxima erefta, Arum without ſtalk, pointed 
und is fully employed through the whole ſeaſon. | ſpear-ſbaped leaves, with long foot-ſtalks, and a large up- 
his has long been the practice of the 8 right ſpatha. Arum venis albis Italicum maximum. 


deners near London, who pay large rents for their R. Par. 5 | 
land, fo are obliged to get as many crops in a year | 3. Anu (Probeſcidium) acaule foliis haſtatis ſpatha de- 
from it as poſſible. ; clinari filiformi-ſubulati. Lin. Sp. Plant. 966. Arum 


In thoſe which are planted at five feet diſtance row | without ſtalk, ſpear-ſhaped leaves, and a declining awl- 
from row, you may plant in every other row a line | ſhaped ſpatha. Ariſarum flore in tenuem caudam 
of Cabbages or Savoys for winter uſe, which will be] abeunte. Tourn, Inſt. 161. Friers Cowl. © 
gone by the time of landing them up; in doing of | 4. Anum ( Ariſarum) acaule foliis cordato-oblongis ſpa- 
which you muſt lay the whole five feet of earth into tha bifida 1755 incurvo. Hort. Cliff. 435. Arum 
one ridge, except the ground be extreme ſtiff, or the | without talk, oblong heart-ſhaped leaves, a bifid ſpatha, 
plants young, in both which caſes you may lay only | and an incurved ſpadir. Ariſarum latifolium majus. 
three feet and a half of the ground in the ridge | C. B. P. 196. Broad-leaved Friers Cowl. | 
over the roots, and the remainder may be laid in a | 5. Arxum (Tenuifolium) acaule foliis lanceolatis ſpadice 
ſmall ridge between; the ſame compaſs of ground | ſetaceo declinato. Hort, Cliff. 345. Arum without ſtalk, 
muſt alſo be allowed where they are planted at a wider ear-ſhaped leaves, and a briſtly declining ſpadix. Ari- 
diſtance, arum anguſtifolium Dioſcoridis forte. Boerh. Ind. 
And if in the foring you find your ſtocks ſhoot very | . a 3-Þ. 73... 
weak, which may have been occaſioned either by hard | 6. Azum (Yirginicum) acaule foliis haſtato-cordatis acu- 
froſt, or too much wet, you muſt then uncover them, tis angulis obtuſis. Hort. Cliff. 434. Arum without 
and with your ſpade looſen and break the earth about | tall, pointed, ſpear, | heart-ſhaped leaves, with obtuſe 
them, raiſing a ſmall hill about each ſtock, levelling angles. mu | Sy 
the reſt between the rows, which will greatly help | 7. Azum (Triphyllum) acaule foliis ternatis floribus mo- 
them, and in three weeks, or a month's time after,, noicis, Flor. Virg. 113. Three-leaved Arum without 
they are commonly fit to ſlip. Halt. Arum minus triphyllum ariſarum pene viridi 
Thoſe Artichokes which are planted in a moiſt rich] Virginianum. Mor. Hiſt. 3. p. 547. A 
ſoil, will always produce the largeſt and beſt fruit; | 8. Axum (Dracunculus) foliis pedatis, foliolis petiolatis 
ſo that where ſuch a foil can be obtained, it will he | integerrimis æquantibus ſpatham ſpadice longiorem. 
roper to make a freſh plantation every ſpring, to | Lin. Sp. Prod. Leyd. 7. Arum with foot-ſhaped leaves, 
ſucceed the old ſtocks, and ſupply the table in au- | compoſed of ſpear-ſbapea, entire, equal lobes, and the ſpa- 
tumn. But the roots will not live through the win- | tha much longer than the ſpadix. Dracunculus poly- 
ter in a moiſt ſoil, ſo that your ſtocks which you in-] phyllus. C. B. P. 195. Common * 
tend ſhould remain to ſupply the table early, and | 9. Azum (Dracontium) foliis pedatis, foliolis lanceolatis 
to furniſh plants, ſhould in a drier ſoil. You integerrimis ſuperantibus ſpacham ſpadice breviorem. 
ſhould always obſerve to plant theſe in an open ſitu- Prod. Leyd. 7. Arum with feot-ſhaped leaves, the up- 
ation, and not under the drip of trees, where they | per being compoſed of ſpear-ſhaped entire lobes, and the 
will draw up very tall, and produce ſmall inſignificant | /patha ſhorter than the {padix: Arum polyphyllum mi- 
fruit. | \ | nus & humilius. H. L. 60. ren f 
ARTICHOKES' of Jeruſalem. See HELIAx- | 10. Axum (Trilobatum) acaule foliis ſagittato trilobis flore 
THUS. | ſeſſile. Flor. Zeyl. 326. Trifoliate Arum without ſtalks, 
ARTICULATION, is the connection of parts | and a flower growing cloſe to the root. Arum humile 
that conſiſt of joints, or knees, ſuch as are the fili- | Zeylanicum latifolium piſtillo coccineo. Hort. Amit. 
quz [the huſks] of many plants; as of the Ornitho- | 1. p. 97. | : 
| pooium, Coronilla, which are joined together by a | I1. 33 (Colocaſia) acaule 4 porgty ovatis repan- 
oluble knot; whence thoſe parts are called articu- dis baſi ſemibifidis. Hort. Cliff. 434. Arum without 
loſe, and are ſaid to be connected articulatim, or | ftalk, target-ſhaped oval leaves, waved and ſinuated at 
geniculatim ; and ſuch plants are called Articuloſz, | heir borders, and divided into two parts at their baſe. 
whoſe roots are jointed, although the ſtalks have no | Arum maximum Ægyptiacum quod vulgò Coloca 
joints; fo the root of Polygonatum is ſaid to be ar- | Called Colocafia. 


ticuloſe, or geniculated. | 12. ARuM (Betæ folia) acaulefoliis cordatis nervoſis flo- 
ARUM, Wake Robin, or Cuckow Pint. ribus ſeſſilibus. Arum without talk, nervous heart-ſhaped 
The CHARACTERs are, leaves, and flowers without petals, Arum Americanum 


The flower hath a large oblong ſpatha, which is cloſed at betæ folio. Cateſb. Hiſt. Car. 1. 71. Called Scunk 
the bottom, 3 the middle, and coloured within ; Weed. TOR TS. i Cog dc 
. "the ſpadix is ſingle, ſhaped like a club at the top, and 13. AruM,(Divaricatum) acaule foliis cordatis angulatis 
- ſhorter than the Paths upon which the germen are ſitu- | divaricatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 966. Arum without ſtalk, 
ated. I hath no petals nor ſtamina, but many four-cor- | and. heart-ſhaped. angular leaves. Arum acaule foliis 
nered ſummits, ſitting * to the germen, with a double] ſubhaſtatis. Flor. Zeyl. 323. | 
row of hairs between them, which adhere to Ihe ſþe- 14. AxuM (Peregrinum) acaule foliis cordatis obtuſis 
| dix. There are many oval 2 which ſurround the | mucronatis angulus rotundatis. Hort, Cliff. 43. 4- 
| upper Fs of | the ſpadix, having no. ſtyles, but have. rum without ſtalk, blunt heart-ſhaped leaves, which: are 
bearded ſtigma : - the germen afterward become globular pointed, and the angles rounded, called Edger in America. 
Berries, witb one cell, having round ſeeds.  . | 15. AruUM Ne acaule foliis peltatis ovatis inte- 
| This genus of plants is ranged in the ſeventh ſection] gerrimis baſi ſemibifidis. Hort. Cliff. 453. Arum 
of Linnæus's twentieth claſs, entitled Gynandria Po- «without ftalk, oval target-ſhaped leaves, whoſe baſe are 


| lyandria, theſe plants having male and female flowers] divided in two. parts, Arum minus nymphææ folio 
, | 2 but have no ſtamina nor ſtyle, but many | eſculentum. Sloan. Cat, Jam. 2. 
ummits. Ws) | | n 43% | 


6 ; N 9 16. AruUM 


mend them. 


ARU 


16. Aru (Sagitte folium) acaule foliis ſagittatis trian- 
gulis angulis divaricatis acutis.. Hort. Cliff. 345. A- 
rum without ſtalk, lance-ſhaped leaves which are triangu- 
lar, acute-pointed, and ribbed. Arum maximum E- 
tiacum quod vulgo Colocaſia cauliculis nigrican- 
tibus Zeylanica. H. . B. 1 
17. Aru (Arboreſcens) cauleſcens rectum, foliis ſagit- 
tatis. Lin. Sp. 1371. Arum with an ereft ſtalk, and ar- 
row-ſhaped leaves, commonly called Dumb Cane. 
18. Anu (Auritum) cauleſcens radicans, foliis terna- 
tis, lateralibus unilobatis. Lin. Sp. 1371. Arum whoſe 
ſtalks ſend out roots, and trifoliate leaves. Arum he- 
deraceum triphyllum & auritum. Plum. Amer. 41. 
tab. 58. 
The art ſort grows naturally in woods and on ſhady 
banks in moſt parts of England, ſo is ſeldom admit- 
ted into gardens; but being a medicinal plant, it is 
here inſerted to introduce the other ſpecies. There 
are two varieties of this, one with plain leaves, and 
the other hath leaves full of black but theſe 
are only accidental varieties which ariſe from the ſame 
ſeeds. The roots of this are ordered. by the College 
of Phyſicians to be uſed in a powder which bears the 
title of the plant ; but theſe are generally gathered 
in the ſpring, when the leaves are in full vigour, ſo 
that the roots ſhrink and ſoon loſe their pungent 
quality ; but thoſe which are taken up in A 
when their leaves decay, will continue good a whole 
, and retain their pungency the ſame as when firſt 
taken up. The not obſerving this, has brought the 
medicine into diſrepute. It — in April, and the 
ſeeds ripen in July. 8 
The ſecond ſort naturally in Italy, Spain, and 
Portugal, from whence I have received the ſeeds. 
The leaves of this ſort riſe a foot and a half high, are 
very large, running out to a point; theſe are finely 
veined with white, interſperſed with black ſpots, 
which, together with the fine ſhining green of their 
ſurface, make a pretty variety. The flowers grow 
near a foot high, and have very long upright ſpathas, 
which are of a pale green, inclining to White; theſe 
1 the end of April, or beginning of May, and 
e ſeeds are ripe in Auguſt; this propagates very 
faſt by offsets from the root, and will 
ſoil or fituation. The beſt time to tranſplant them 


is ſoon after the ſeeds are ripe, for by the end of Oc- 


tober they will be putting out new fibres. 
The third, fourth, and fich ſorts have been generally 
ſeparated from this genus, and were diſtinguiſhed by 
the title of Ariſarum, or Friar's Cowl, from the re- 
ſemblance the flower has in to the hoods or 
cowls worn by the people of that order ; the leaves of 
theſe. have ſhort foot- , the flowers growing cloſe 
to the ground; they flower in April, but ſeldom pro- 
| duce ſeeds in England; however they multiply faſt 
by offsets, and ould have a ſhady ſituation. The 
time for tranſplanting the roots is the ſame as for the 
former. They are preſerved in ſome gardens for 
the ſake of variety, b 


The ſixth and ſeventh ſorts 


having ſcarce any foot- talks; the flowers come up be- 
tween their leaves, which have ſhort foot-ſtalks ; they 
appear in May, but have little beauty, ſo the plants 
are only kept in botanic gardens for the ſake of va- 
riety. They will live in the open air, if they are 
- planted in. a ſheltered ſituation, or if the ſurface of 
dhe ground is covered with tan to keep out the froſt 
in winter, and will thrive. better in the full ground 
than in pots. They are propagated by offgets. 
The eighth ſort is the common Dragon, which is 
uſed in medicine, ' and;has been generally ranged in 


a ſeparate 29 W from this under the title of Dracun- 
culus, in whi 

ſpecies which have compound leaves, ole with 
 lingle leaves he has placed under Arum. _ 
This fort is uſed in medicine, ſo is preſerved in gar- 
dens to ſupply the markets : it grows naturally in moſt 


of the ſouthern parts of Eu 


thrive in any | 


teenth, which they call Indian Kal 
this are boiled, and ſupply the want of other greens. 


ut have little beauty to recom- 
| | . be ſufficient to 

| grow naturally. in Virgi- | 
nia and Carolina, from whence I have received their 
roots; their leaves ariſe immediately from the roots, | 


| theſe have larger roots th 


ch genus Tournefort has 8 all thoſe 
and th 


ARU 

+ This plant hath a 
large, tuberous, fleſhy root, which, in the ſpring puts 
up a ſtrait ſtalk about three feet high, which is ſpot- 
ted like the belly of a ſnake ; at the top it ſpreads 


out into leaves, which are cut into ſeveral narrow 
ſegments almoſt to the bottom, which ſpread open 


like a hand; at the top of the ſtalk the flower is pro- 
ape 


duced, which is in like the common Arum, 
having a bas long ſpatha of a dark purple colour, 
ing erect, with a large piſtil of the ſame colour, 
ſo that when it is in flower, it makes no unpleaſin 
appearance; but the flower hath ſo ſtrong a ſcent o 
carrion, that few perſons can endure it; for which 
reaſon it hath been baniſhed moſt ens, but was 
it not for this, a few of the plants might merit a place 
in gardens, for the oddneſs of the flower. It is very 


hardy, ſo will mov in any ſoil or ſituation, and pro- 


pagates very faſt by offsets from the root. The time 
to tranſplant it is in autumn, when their leaves de- 


cay. It flowers in June or July, and their ſtalks de- 


cay in tember. 


e ninth ſort naturally in moiſt places in Vir- 
| — and New England, but is very difficult to pre- 
erve long in a garden. I received ſome roots of this 


from New England a few years ago, which continued 
two years; but the ſoil being dry, they decayed in 
ſummer : theſe ſhould have a moiſt ſhady ſituation, 
otherwiſe they will not thrive. The leaves of this ſort 


are divided like thoſe of the former, but are ſmaller, 


and rarely more than nine inches high ; the 
flowers are like thoſe of the common Arum, but 


the piſtil is 1 than the ſpatha. It flowers in June, 


and the ſtalks 


ecay in autumn. 
The tenth ſort 


in Ceylon, and ſome 
other of India, ſo is very impatient of cold: it 
is a plant of humble growth: the leaves come up 
from the root, having foot; ſtalks about four inches 
long; theſe are divided into three lobes, which ter- 
minate in points; the flower riſes immediately from 
the root, ſtanding on a very ſhort foot-ſtalk ; the ſpa- 
tha is long, erect, and of a fine ſcarlet within, as is 
alſo the piſtil. This uſually appears in May, and the 
leaves decay in Auguſt, but new ones ſoon after riſe 
from the root. This plant muſt. be placed in the 


tan- bed of the bark-ſtove, otherwiſe it will not thrive 


in England. It is propagated by offsets from the 
root, which come out . when the plants are 


in health. 8 | 
The eleventh, thirteenth, fourteenth, fifteenth, and 
ſixteenth ſorts, have mild roots, which are eaten by 


the inhabitants of all the hot countries, where they 
W naturally, and ſome of the ſorts are cultivated 
the inhabitants of the ſugar colonies, as eſculent 
. their roots being conſtantly eaten, as alſo are 
the leaves of ſome of the ſorts, particularly the fif- 
ale: the leaves of 


As there is a conſtant ſucceſſion of theſe all the year, 
a ſmall ſpot of ground, planted with theſe roots, will 

2 a large family. It is eſteemed 
a wholſome green, and in thoſe countries where many 
of the common European vegetables are with diffi- 
culty procured, this proves a ſuccedanum; but 
they — to make little diſtinCtion of the ſpecies, for 
I have received the roots of three ſorts, by the com- 
mon title of Edder; but I ſuppoſe the fourteenth ſort 


is the moſt commonly cultivated there for their roots. 


The ſixteenth ſort has not been many years introduced 


4 wmong them, for it came originally from the Spaniſh 


Weſt-Indies, where it grows in great * Both 
the fifteenth, for which 


reaſon they are preferred to it. 


All theſe ſorts are preſerved in the gardens of thoſe 


who are curious in collecting exotic plants, 
or the vaxiety of their leaves; their flowers have very 
little beauty, nor. do they often appear in this coun- 
try. The plants are propagated ealily by offsets from 
their roots, which ut out plentifully : -. theſe 
muſt be planted pots filled wi light earth, and 


| ' Plunged into a hot-hed, to 8 their taking wo 


dre inclo 


to be c 


AR U 
and if they are afar; cantinued in the bark- ſtoye, 
| they will make great progreſs, and 4 leaves will 


be larger. They may be kept ſtove, upon 
KM after they are well Aube in the por, 
but they will not 1 ſtrong as the other. 


The twelfth fort I was * with by Mr. peter 


Collinſon, F. R. S. who procured the root from North 


America, where it naturally grows. This requires a 
moiſt ſ6il, and a ſhady ſituation, but i is hardy in re- 
ſpe& of cold. It flowered two years in the garden 
at Chelſea, but in a very dry ſeaſon decayed. The 
flowers came up before there was any appearance of 
leaves the ſpatha was large, and the piſtil ſhort and 
blunt; the female flowers were ranged each between 
a fort of cheque work, which was diagonal to the 

iſtil ; the wer decayed without any appearance of 


The Eventerndh ſort riſes to the height of ſix or ſeven 
feet, with a green jointed ſtalk as large as a * V 
ſtick ; the leaves are placed irregularly at the top o 
the ſtalks, growing in a cluſter : theſe are oblong, and 
of a light green colour; from between the leaves P 
flowers come out on the ſide of the ſtalk, havi 
long ſpatha of a pale green colour, marked with w 
15 ſitting claſe to the ſtem of the plant; at their 
appearance th 
n and in a ittle time decline downward; | 


ſtand erect, ſoon after they are | 


their lower part is ſwelling fo far as the flowers are 
on the piſtil, above whith it is greatly con- 

ed, and toward the top enlarges again, where 

it. is a little open, ſo as to ſhew the nak IEG the 
piſtil, but is twiſted at the All the lower 
art cloſely folds * the — 0 thar it is ſcarce 
2 unleſs the f ny ened, whi = 

| be' iy T ide, the oth e ely 
to PTS ard as the rp tr the 
* * il onhy being pad from it; 


the flowers having 


ſy that th ruby e H ſta 
dete ade owe in anch ie Aer aye 


It grows naturall in the ſi iNands, and other jrirm 
rts of Arnerica, chiefly in the grounds; the 
whole plant abounds n an 40 J juice, 
leaf or part of the ſtalk is broken, and applied to the 
tip of the tongue, it cauſes a very | ſenſation, 
and occaſions the falivary ducts to ſwell, and brings 


on a great defluxion of ſaliva; the ſtalks of this p lant 


an ng plied to the mouths of the 


wa t, which'is indeed bad enough. 
- Sy ty ort is | propagated by cutting off the ſfalks into 
lengths of three or four joints, which muſt be laid to 
dry fix weeks or two months; for 
Port = not perfectly healed over before the cuttin 
| they will rot and decay: theſe ſhou 1 
be _ in ſinall pots filled with light {andy earth, 
lunged into a 9 hot- bed of tan, being 
— that they have little wet, until they have made 
roots; when they are well eſtabliſhed at bottom, 
ſome of them may be placed i in a dry ſtove, and others 
plunged Lo the tan-bed, in the bark-ſtove, where 
they will make the greateſt rogreſs, and produce 
more flowers than the others. I t is a tender . ſo 
muſt be conftantly kept in the ſtove, and ſhould have 
very little wet in winter; © 
| The eighteenth fort is a ſeandlent 8 ſending out 
roots 3 the ſtem and hranches, the leaves are Tala 
 heart-ſh — havihg three lobes or ears; the flowers 
fas e, ſpatha; 8 
in bis fs a tender plant, ſ res 
. ie kept i in the bark * l 
as other tender exotic plants, which come from hot 
Countries, It is propagated by cuttin = = branches, 
Which readily put out raots, for all theſe ff por pq 
are Han of hot countries, never p 
an 
M EZ THIOPICUM. Ke Sab. 
ARUM SCANDENS. See DraconTrum. 
ARUNDO. Lin. Gen, Plant. 76. The Reed. 
The ChaRAC TER 


I I of the * tribe ; the fi flowers grow "ibs, "end 


77 other ſpecies which I haveſeen. + ; | 5 


ſo > Kar if a 


if the wounled| 


„ 


in adding to the variety. Ibis is p ropigated by 
1 8 the roots ly in 5 dels 


= Seh the winter 1 in 


the te KN may not 
| _ neſs of the plant, T Cannot tak 


are included in a chaff which is oblong dointed, and opens 
with two valves. The petals of the flowers are bivalve 
and longer than the empalemeni, having a down at their 
baſe, which riſes almoſt their Jength ; it hath three hairy 
ſtamina, . crowned with horned ſummits; in the center is 
fituated an oblong e ſupporting two ſlender ſtyles 
which are hairy 182 8 with a fimple ſtig- 
ma. The germen aftermard becomes an oblong pointed ſeed, 
with long down to its baſe. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond ſection 
of Linnezus's third a eniled Triandria Digynia, 

ſtamina and two ſtyles. 


The Spretzs ih 


Anuxpo (Phragmitis) calycibus quinquefloris pani- 


culi laxa, Prod.” . 66. Reed with 


each cup, growing in oſe- axicles, Arundo 
luſtris. J. B. 2. 485. The common Marſh Ree 


e N in 
70 a pa- 


. AxunDo (Donax) calycibus trifloris Panic diffus4. 


Prod. Leyd, 1 d with three flowers included in each 

cup, growi ed panicles. Arundo fativa qua: 

Donax Dic ids. C. B. P. 17. This is ſometimes 

called by eners the Ever-green Reed, but for 

what 442 cannot imagine, becauſe the ſtalks decay 

w_ autumn, and new ſhoots ariſe from the roots in 
2 


ng. 
3. 1 152 5 Indica Laconica verſicolor. Mor. 


Ja 9. Indian Reed with variegated leaves. 
rundo — variegata ſeu Laconica copay 
Cornut. Can, 58. 


4. Akuxbo (Bamboa) calycibus multifloris, ſpicis ternis 


_— Lin. Sp 


8 


1 * Reed with, ers in the 
ommonly calle Bambu. Bech 
＋ 19. 779.24 the Bambu altera He- 


Y: Aae 160 30 arboreo foliis utrinque acu- 


minafis. ted with a tree-like 


falk, and leaves which 
pointed at bath ends. 


Ty. Hort. Mal. Vol. I. p. 25. 


6. Alux (Orientalis) RAI caule pleno ex qui 


Turcæ calamos parant. Tourn. Cor. 39. Eaſtern Reed 

with a narrow leaf yon ll fl, a the Turks 
cir uri 

The a re ſort is 55 very common by the ſides of rivers 

and large ſtanding waters in divers parts of England, 

that it is needleſs for me to fay any thing of its 


is is cut in autumn, when the leaves 


Culture. 
wy to fall, and the ſtems are changed brown, for 
ng hedges, in  Kitchen-gardens, and for many 


er uſes. . 
The ſecond ſort, Wag” native of a warm country, 
yet will bear the cold of our winters in the open 
1 55 provided it is planted in a foil not too wet; 
and if the winter 1 1 d prove very ſevere, a . 
mulch, be laid, over the roots; it dies to the ſurf; e 


in _ mn, and J riſes again the rages tra 
and if Feet ſupplied wi ith water i in dry weather, ll 


grow ten or crate feet high the 15 ſummer; and 
1s eil as roper to intermix With trees * ſhrubs, or 

ants and flowers in bofc quets, where, by the 
oddneſs of its appearance, it will have a'good effect, 


art- 
= ſpring, 'before they 2 
d Will, in a year or two, if your grobnd 
ke wry ge ſtools, i that from each 
W may have eight or ten canes produced ; but 
er 9 an ſpikes of flowers in England. 
Th of tf is 81 are brought from Portugal and 


2 and are yſed by the 'weavets, as alſo to make 


The id he is ſappaſed to be i variety of the fe- 
cond, ah bee m obs In New it variegated 
gt be 2 doaks, becauſe: e ſort With 


ted 2 is much 308 Be than the other, ſo 

ſheltered from! the Bo 1 it will not 

hgland, The plant never 

$ to a x hin of the 115 ght of the other, and 
. and nach ſhorter ; "wh ther 

be; 8 by the Wake 

n me to. d 2 
ole Plants Which 

es, are much weaker than” the 
plain 


N for it 18 e r that' Pt? 


- 


ASA 


plain, and do not grow fo large, nor will they reſiſt 


the cold fo well. 


ut as this is ſuppoſed to be a na- 


tive of a different country, and by all the writers who |. 


have mentioned it ſuppoſed ro 
enumerated it among the ſpecies. 
The two forts of Bambu are of grea 


different, I have 
t ſervice to the 


inhabitants of India, who make moſt of their common | 


utenſils of the ſtems of theſe canes, which grow to 
Nn magnitude in thoſe countries. 
e have 

dens, which are more than twenty feet high; and if 
the ſtoves in which they are kept were high enough 
to admit thetn, they would, according to appearance, 
riſe to twice that height. The ſhoots of this plant 
are of quicker growth than any other yet known, 
which riſes with an upright ſtalk ; for a ſtrong ſhoot 
from the root will riſe to twenty feet in five or ſix 
weeks, as I have for ſeveral years obſerved. Some 
of theſe ſtems are as large as a man's wriſt, but in 
general as big 43 wlking-ſticks, and when dried are 
as fit for that purpoſe as thoſe which are imported. 
The leaves of this ſort are much Broader than thoſe of 
the fifth, particularly at their bafe ; theſe leaves are 


generally put round the tea: cheſts in their package, 
228 are faſtened together ſo as to form a kind of 


3 

The fifth ſort is more rare at Preſent in Europe, tho 
it is the moſt common on the coaſt of Malabar. 

They are both tender plants, fo will not live in this 
country, unleſs they are preſerved in a warm ſtove ; 
and as their roots ſpread very wide, they ſhould 
not be confined : therefore to have them produce 
ſtrong ſtems, they muſt be planted in large tubs, filled 
with rich earth, and plunged into the hot: bed in the 
bark-ſtove; and us they naturally grow in marſhy low 
Places, they require, plenty of water, eſpecially 
hen the toots have filled the tubs in which they were 
Planted. ien the tubs decay, the boards may be 
removed, and the plafits permitted td root into the 
tan, Which will encdurage them to grow to a latger 
ſize; but then there'niuſt be care taken hen the bed 
is refreſhed with new tan, to leave a ſufficient quan- 
tity of the old tan about the roots of the plants; for 
if they are too much bared, and the new tin laid 


near them, when thar heats, it will ſcorch their roots 


inne., Z * 4 L3 A 5 41 9 FREE. i” 1 P ' TIE 
ſorts are propagated by ſlips from the tots, Which 
mould bebt 85 off in the F ring, that they may be 
well eſtabliſhed before the winter. | | 
The ſixth fort is what the Turks make their writing 
pens withal; this grows in a valley near mount 
Athos, as alfo on tlie banks of the river Jordan, but 
there are none of tlie plants in England. This ſort 
may be managed as the Bambu. | 
ARUNDO SACCHARIFERA. See Sacha- 


RUN. 8 en | | 
ASARINA. Torn, Taſt.'R.'H.'171, tab. 76. Baſ- 
tard Afarum, £2 

The CAR Ac HRS are,, ; | 

The empalement is of one leaf, N is cut into fue tqual 
\ ſegments almeſt to the bottom. The flower is of one leaf, 
_ _ of _ the grining kind, baving a long cylindrical tube, di. 

"vided at the 15 wit tipo lips, the upper one being divided 
Auto be Parts, phaſe edges art reflexed. The lower lip is 


— — 


1 
. 


ſhgbily cut into three parts which are obtuſe ; the fibo lips 
Join cloſe Together, ſo as to form'a kind of ſnout. It batb 
four ſtamina, tuo of which are longer than the other ; in 
the center is placed @ round germen ſu 200 


a ſingle ſtyle, 
obtuſe Nigma. The gef men afterward turns 
; bid into two cells, which are full of 


4 


N 
fog round 1 
e ſees, - 
.- This Fraps of plants is by Dr. Tiste goed 
genus of Antirrhinum, which is ranged in the ſecond 
ſection of his fourteenth claſs, title Didynamia An- 
. . ugioſpermia, © che flowers having two long and two 
. 9 4 ks and the feeds having a capſule. 


e og i. 
1. ASARINA © Procumbens) caule decumbente follis 'op- | 


Poſitis reniformibus crenatis, Baſtard Aſatitm with a 
"trailing ſtalk, and kidney ſhaped Teaves growing oppdſite, 


plants of the fourth fort in the Engliſh gar- | 


—_— a 


10 that the plants are ſometimes deſtroyed by it. Both 


plant is by Dr. Lindzbs joined td hjs | 


3. 
| . perl 


ASA 
which are indented on their edges.” Afarina hederula 
ſaxatilis. Lob. Icon. 601. Aſarine, or Rock Ground- 


ivy. 
. ASARINA (Erema) caule erecto foliis lanceolatis am- 
plexicaulibus panicula dichotomi, Upright Baſtard 
2 | ok. leaves which embrace the ſtalks, 
| es 0 ers commg out from the diviſion of the 
brenches. Penſtemon. Mitch. on 14. N 
The firſt fort is a low trailing annual plant, the 
ins" bg et 1 than a foot each way, and 
are weak, ſo that un are ſupported, lie 
upon the ground; theſe are garniſhed with hover! like 
thoſe of Ground-ivy, which grow by pairs, at the 
wings of the leaves the flowers come out ſingly on 
each fide the ſtalk, which are ſhaped like thoſe of 
Snap-dragon, but have a long tube; they are of a 
worn-out purple colour at the top, but below of an 
herbaceous colour. Theſe come out in June, and the 
feeds ripen in September, which ſhould be ſown ſoon 
after, or permitted to ſcatter, for when they are ſown 
in the ſpring they ſeldom grow. The plants ſhould 
remain where they are ſown, and require no other 
care but to keep them clean from weeds, and thin 
them where they grow too cloſe. As there is not 
much beauty in this plant, two or three of them 
will be enough in a garden, for the ſake of variety. 
It grows naturally in Italy and the ſouth of France. 
The ſecond fort grows naturally in North America. 
This _ hath upright ſtalks, which grow a foot 
and à half high, and put out ſeveral fide branches, 


gearniſhed with oblong ſpear-ſhaped leaves ending in 


a point, which grow oppoſite, and embrace the ſtalks 
at their baſe; the flowers come out in ſhort looſe 
ſpikes from the diviſions of the ſtalks, which are 
aped like thoſe of the former, but are leſs, and of 
a purple colour, They appear in June and July, and 
their ſeeds ripen in September. . 
The ſeeds of this fort ſhould be ſown in the autumn, 
for thoſe which ate ſown in the ſpring, ſeldom grow 
the fattie year, but remain in the ground till the fol- 
entry pring. When the plants are grown ſtrong 
enough to remove, they ſhould be tranſplanted into 
a ſhady border, which will prevent their flowering the 
ſame year; and in the autumn they may be planted 
in the borders of the flower-garden, where they will 
add to the variety. The roots ſeldom laſt above two 


« years, ſo that young plants ſhould be annually 
raiſed | 


A'SARUM [from a privative, and (Czipu, Gr. to adorn, 
as much as to ſay, a plant not fit for ornament, ] 
A ſarabacca. | e 

5 bh N ae, _ / 

The flowers bath a thick bell. empalement of one leaf, 
which is coloured, and 4510 ru at the briin into — 
pala, "which are reflexed. It hath no petals, but twelve 
ort ' awl-ſhaped ſtamina, ' crowned by oblong * ſummits, 
bib are faſtened inthe middle to the flamina ; at the 
Bottom of the empalement is incloſed 'a"thick germen, 
Porting a. ſhort cylindrical ſtyle, crowned 5 a reflexed 
ſtigma, cut into fix parts. The germen afterward turns 
to 15 thitk capſule having ſix tells, containing ſevtral oval 


ſeeds, 
This genus of plants is ranged in Linnæus's eleventh 
Claſs, entitled Dodecandria M nia, the- flowers 
having twelve ſtamina and one ſtyle. _ 
The Sboixs are, 
1. AsA RUN (Zuropæum) follis reniformibus obtuſis binis. 
Lin. Sp. Pl. 442. Aſarabacca with kidney- goes leaves, 
which have two blunt points. Aﬀarum. C. B. P. 197. 
Common Aſarabacca. | 
ASARUM (Canadenſe) foliis reniformibus mucronatis, 
Lin: Sp. Plant. 442. Aſarabacca with kidney-ſhaped 
leaves ending in a point. Aſarum Canadenſe. Cornut. 
Canad. 24. Canada Aſarabacca. | | 
SARUM (Virginicum) foliis cordatis obtuſis glabris 
or.. Virg. 162. Ajarabacca wit, nh, 
blunt, heart. 0 he Lo, | 2 | 5 8 
Virginianùm piſtalochiæ foliis fubroturidis « inis 
a moe Hiace. Pl. Alm. 53. * | 


2. 
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'The firſt ſort hath thick fleſhy roots which are jointed, 
and ſend out fibres from every part; the leaves 
fingly upon ſhort foot-ſtalks, ariſing immediately 
the root; theſe are kidney-ſhaped, eared at the foot- 
ſtalk, and rounded at the top, where they are in- 
dented ; they are ſmooth, and of a ſhining green 
colour : the flowers grow upon very ſhort foot- 
cloſe to the ground, — hid under the leaves. They 
are compoſed of a bell-ſhaped empalement, of a worn- 
out purple colour, which is cut into three at the top, 
where it turns backward: in the bottom is ſituated 
the germen, attended by twelve ſhort ſtamina, which 
afterward turns to a leathery ſeed- veſſel, divided into 
fix cells, which contain ſeveral roundiſh ſeeds. 
The leaves of the ſecond fort are much larger than 
thoſe of the firſt, and ſtand on wy = foot-ſtalks 
theſe are pointed and hairy. The flowers are like 
thoſe of-the other ſort, growing cloſe to the root, but 
are ſomewhat inclining to green on their outſide, in 
all other reſpects agree. 
The third fort hath ſmooth blunt heart-ſhaped leaves, 
ſtanding on longer foot-ſtalks ; theſe are veined and 
ſpotted on their upper ſurface like thoſe of the au- 
tumnal Cyclamen; the flowers of this are ſhaped like 
the others, but ſtand on longer foot-ſtalks, and are 
of a darker purple colour. Theſe flower in April and 
May, and their ſeeds ripen in July and Auguſt. 
The firſt of theſe ſorts is very common, and 
been found wild in ſome parts of England, though 
but rarely; it delights in a moiſt ſhady place, and is 
increaſed by parting the roots in autumn, This is the 
ſort which 1s uſed in medicine. | 
The Canada fort is equally hardy, ſo will endure our 
common winters in the ground, being rarel 
hurt by froſts, if planted in a dry ſoil, for too muc 


wet often occaſions the roots to rot in winter. This 
is ted as the other. s 51 hl 
The third fort will alſo live in the air in Eng- 


land, being ſeldom injured by froſt ; but if the plants 
are too much to the fun in ſummer, th 
ſeldom thrive well; therefore they ſhould be planted 
in a border where they may have only the morning 
ſun, in which ſituation they will ſpread and increaſe. 
Theſe two laſt grow naturally in ſeveral parts of 
North America. 28 | 
ASCLEPIAS [6 called from Zſculapius the firſt 
inventor of phyſic; it is alſo called Vincetoxicum, 
from vincere, to ovecome, and ven, poiſons, q. d. 
a plant overcoming poiſons,] Hirundinaria, or Swal- 
low-wort. \\ 
The CHARACTERS are, | 
The bs oh fra n Ganop dal plan ed 

ſegments; t tal of t is alſo of one leaf, di- 

; A into froe *. parts, which are reflexed ; in the cen- 
ter is fituated fue nefarii which encompaſs the parts of 
generation; theſe have horns which turn toward the fta- 
mina, and are joined in a truncated body incloſed by five 
ſcales, which open every « There are five ſtamina 
which are ſcarce viſible, which have frye ſummits, ſituated 
between the neftarii, and incloſed by the ſcales of the trun- 
cated body. It hath two oval pointed germen, ſupporting 
two ſhort ſtyles crowned by a fingle ſtigma. The germen 

aſterward becomes tts large, oblong, ſwelling pods ending 
in a point, having one cell, which opens with two valves 
filled with compreſſed ſeeds, lying over each other like tiles 
on a houſe, and are crowned with a ſoft down. 

This genus of plants is ranged in Linnzus's ſecond 
ſection of his fifth claſs, entitled Pentandria Digynia, 
the flowers having five ſtamina and two ſtyles. 

The Species are, | 
. ASCLEPIAS (Alba) foliis ovatis baſibarbatis caule erecto 
umbelulis proliferis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 314. Swallow- 
wort with oval leaves bearded at their. baſe, an upright 
falk, and a proliferous umbel. Aſclepias albo flore. C. 


HF. 20>. .-\ ; 

2. ASCLEPIAS A foliis ovatis baſi barbatis caule 

ſupernè ſubvolubili. Lin. Sp. Plant. 216. Swallow- 
wort with oval leaves bearded at their baſe, and the u 

| t of the ſtalk twining. Aſclepias nigro flore. C B 

+ 303, a | 
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3. AscLzplas (Lutea) foliis ovatis acutis caule infirmo, 

umbellis ſimplicibus. Swallow-wort with val pointed 

leaves, a weak flalk, and ſingle umbels. Aſclepias an- 
guſtifolia flore flaveſcente. H. R. Par. 

4. AsCLeelas (Verticillata) foliis revolutis linearibus ver- 

ticillatis caule erecto. Lin. Sp. Plant. 217. Swallow- 

wort with narrow twiſting leaves growing in whorles, and 
an upright talk. Apocynum Marianum erectum lina- 

riæ anguſtiſſimis foliis umbellatum. Pluk. Mant. 17. 
5. ASCLEPIAS (Syriaca) foliis ovalibus ſubtus tomentoſis 

caule ſimpliciſſimo umbellis nutantibus. Lin. Sp. 

Plant. 214. Swalloto- wort with oval downy leaves, a 

ſingle ſtalk, and nodding umbels. This is the Apocynum 

* * Syriacum erectum, Corn. Canad. Greater up- 
rig t Syrian Dog ſbane, ; 

SCLEPIAS (Amana) foliis ovatis ſubtus piloſiuſculis 
caule ſimplici umbellis nectariiſque erectis. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 214. Stwallow-wort with oval leaves, bairy on 
their under fide, a fingle ſtalk, with upright umbels and 
neftarii. A um foribus amcene purpureis corni- 
culis ſurrectis. Hort. Elth. 
7: AsSCLEPIAS (Purpuraſcens) 

caule ſimplici umbellis erectis nectariis reſupinatis. 

Lin. Sp. Plant. 2 14. Swallow-wort with oval leaves, 

hairy on their under fide, a fingle talk, and upright um- 

bels with inclining neftarii. Apocynum erectum Nove- 
boracenſe foliis minds incanis flore ex obſoleto dilute 

purpuraſcente. Par. Bat. 33. 

8. ASCLEPIAS (Parked) follis ovatis rugoſis nudis caule 
ſimplici umbellis ſubſeſſilibus pedicellis tomentoſis. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. Swallow-wort with rough, naked, oval 
leaves, a fingle ſtalk, umbels growing tleſe to the ſtalk, 
having woolly foot-ſtalks. Apocynum vetus Americanum 
Wiſank dictum. Hort. Elth. 32. 

9. ASCLEPIAS (Incarnata) foliis lanceolatis caule fu 


6, 


I, 
feli ovatis ſubtus villoſis 


E 
diviſo, 0 Dow * Sp. Plant. 215. bean. 
wort with ſpear-ſhaped leaves, th part of the ftalk 

divided, and ere double umbels. hg Tod A minds 
rectum Canadenſe. Corn, Canad. 9. | 
10. AsCLEPIAS (Decumbens) foliis villoſis caule decum- 
bente. Lin. Sp. Plant, 216. Swallow-wort with hairy 
leaves, and a declining ftalk. Apocynum Carolinianum 
aurantiacum piloſum. Pet. H. Sicc. go. 
11. ASCLEPIAs (Twberoſa) foliis alternis lanceolatis caule 
divaricato piloſo. Lin. Sp. Plant. 2 17. Swallow-wort 
with leaves growing alternate, and a hairy 
divided ſtalk. Apocyntim Novæ Angliz hirſutum tu- 
beroſa radice floribus aurantiis. H. L. 649. commonly 
called Orange Apocynum. 
12. ASCLEPIAS (Glabra) foliis lineari-lanceolatis glabris 
caule fruticoſo umbellis lateralibus. Swallow-wort with 
ſmooth, narrow, ſpear-ſhaped leaves, a ſbrubly ſtalk, aud 


umbels coming out of the fides. Apocynum erectum 
Africanum villoſo Tode ſalicis folio glabro anguſto. 
Par. Bat. 23. | 


13. ASCLEPIAS (Fraticoſa) foliis lanceolatis glabris um- 
bellis ſimplicibus lateralibus caule fruticoſo. Swallow- 
wort with ſmooth ag oh oy leaves, fingle umbels coming 
from the fades of the branches, and a ſhrubby {att Apo- 

num erectum Africanum folio ſalicis lato glabro 
ructu villoſo. Par. Bat. 24. | | 

14. ASCLeelas (Villeſa) foliis lanceolatis villoſis acutis 
umbellis ſimplicibus erectis caule fruticoſo. 4 tr 
wort with bairy -ſhaped leaves, fingle upright umbels 
and a 2255 alk. Apocynum ere&tum ricanum 

villoſo fructu falicis folio lato ſubhirſuto. Par. Bat. 

oP | 5 Sag 

15. ASCLEPIAS | (Roturdifolia) caule erecto fruticoſo, 
folits ſubrotundis amplexicaulibus, umbellis congeſtis. 


Swallow-wort with an upright ferubly alk, round: 
leaves embracing it, and 52 . . av —— 
fruticoſum folio ſubrotundo glauco. Par. Bat. 37. 
16. AscrRPIAs (Nivea) foliis lanceolatis glabris caule 
ſimplici umbellis erectis lateralibus ſolitariis. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 215. Swallow- wort with a fingle ſtalk, ſmooth 
ar-ſhaped leaves, and upright fingle umbels, proceeding 
om the wings of the leaves. Apocynum Americanum 
foliis Amygdali longioribus. Plum. Cart. 2. | 
17. ASCLEPIAS petiolatis 


glabris caule 


Curaſſavica) foliis lanceolatis 
Ang umbellis erectis ſalitariis. * 
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Sp. Plant: 215. Swallew-wort with ſmooth ſoear-ſhaped | 


leaves, having foot-talks, a ſingle ſtalk, and upright fingle 
whbels. Apocynum radice fibrosa, petalis coccineis 
corniculis croceis. Hort. Elth. 34. commonly called 
Baſtar 


4: Ipecacuana. . 

18. AsclET TAS (Gigantea) foliis amplexicaulibus oblongo- 
ovalibus. Flor. Zeyl. 112. Swallow-wort, with oblong, 
oval leaves, — the ſtalks. A um erectum 


. latifolium Phak. 38. tab. 175. 
19. 1 (Scandens) foliis oblongo · lanceolatis ſub- 
hirſutis caule fruticoſo ſcandente umbellis lateralibus 
congeſtis. Stoallow-wwort 2 ſpear-ſhaped; harry 
leaves, a ſhrubby climbing ſtalk, and compact umbels pro- 
 ceeding from the fide. | 
The ſort is the common Swallow-wart- of the 
ſhops. This is called Vincetoxicum &-Hirundinaria, 
in En liſh. Swallow- wort, or tame poiſon, from its 
ſup — being accounted a ang ty counter 
on. The root is the only yoww which is uſod : it 
1s compoſed of many ſtrong; fibres, which are con- 
nected at the top, like "thoſe of Aſparagus, from 
which. ariſe many foot; ſtalks, in number proporti- 
onal to the ſize of the roots; Which grow near 
two feet high, are very ſlender at tho top; the leaves 
are oval, ending in a point, and placed by pairs. The 
flowers are white, growing in umbels nean the top of 
the ſtalk, from which are ſent out ſmaller umbels; 
the flowers ave of one leaf, cut into five parts, in the 
center of which are placed five horned arii, among 
which the ſtamina and ſtyles are ſituated. After the 
flower is paſt, the two germen. become two. lon 
pointed pods, incloſing many compreſſed ſeeds, hic 
are crowned with a ſoft white down. The flowers 


appear in June, and the ſeeds. ripen in September. | 
15 wth: of - France, | 


This ſort grows naturally in the. fo 
Spain, and'1 


The ſecond fort agrees with the firſt, in the ſhape of | 
its roots, leaves, andiflowers, but the ſtalks extend | 
| r part twaſt | 
em, and the 
flowers of this are black. This flowers at the ſame | 


to a — and toward their u 
round any ſticks, or other plants near 
time with the firſt,” and ſeldom fails to ripen. its ſeeds 
in K | 


"_ land. ry | 
| The third differs from both the other in the narrow- 


neſs of its leaves, and weakneſs of its ſtalks ; the um- 
bels of flowers are ſingle, and of a yellow colour. 
This flowers at the fame time with two former 
ſorts, and generally porfects ſeeds in England. There 
is a variety of this with broader leaves, which may 
have come from the ſeeds of this. | 
Theſe plants are common. in the Engliſh gardens, 
and natives of the ſame ee T 7 
rall ted arting their roots, eſpecially the 
rf ws hich 2 — es ſeeds in England. 
The beſt time for this is in autumn, when their ſtalks 
begin to decay. They ſhould not be planted nearer 
together than three feet, for the fibres of their roots 
extend to a conſiderable diſtance. They are very 


hardy plants, ſo will thrive in any ſituation, but love | 


2 dry dil. Their ſtalks die in autumn, and new ones 
The fourth ſort grows naturally in North America; 
this riſes with ſlender upright 8, garniſhed with 
very narrow leaves, growing in whorles round the 
fals, 
White, ſtarry flowers. Theſe appear in July, but are 
never ſucceeded by pods in England, ſo are only _ 
pagated by parting- their roots; which ſhould be 
done in the ſpring, f 
The roots ſhodld be planted in a warm border and 


dry ſoil, and in winter covered with old tan, to pre- 


vent the froſt from penetrating the ground. 
The fifth ſort creeps great 
will ſoon ſpread over a large ſpot of ground; this 
ſends up ſtrong ſtems upward of four feet high, which 
have thick oval leaves placed oppoſite, hoary on their 
under ſides. Toward the 
bels of flowers come aut on the ſide; theſe are of a 
. worn-out purple coldur, ſmelling ſweet, ahd nod 


y at the root, ſo that it 


downward; ende thefa/ are-ſhccoeded 


F. R 


at the top of which grow umbels of ſmall, | 


fore they put out new ſhoots. | 


top of the ſtalks the um- 
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oval pods, filled with flat ſeeds, — he 

ſoft down; it flowers in July. This propagates f 

enough. by its creeping! root, and will grow in any 
ſoil; or ſituation. It may. be tranſplanted any time 
after the ſtalks decay, or — roots ſhoot in 
the ſpring. | 2 Ol | 
The fixth ſort hath a perennial root, which ſends up 


ſeveral upright ſtalks in the ſpring, about two feet 


high, garniſhed with oval leaves growing oppoſite; 


at the top of the ſtalks the umbels of flowers are pro- 


duced, which are of a bright purple colour, making 
a pretty appearance in July, but are not ſucceeded by 

in, Rn this muſt be treated as the fourth 
I " avoured with this by Mr. Peter Collinſon, 


The ſeventh ſort grows naturally in North America. 


This hath a perennial root, which ſends out ſingle 
ſtalks. near three feet high, garniſhed with oval leaves, 
hairy on their under ſide, placed oppoſite; the flow- 
ers. grow in erect umbels at the top, and the nectarii 
are declining. They are of a worn-out purple co- 
lour reſembling thoſe of the fifth; it is very hardy, 
and propagates faſt by its creeping roots, but never 
> eds in England. This, will, grow, in-any 

or ſituation, and may be tranſplanted when the 

ecay. | 

The eighth ſort reſembles the ſeyenth, but the leaves 


are rough, and the umbels of flowers are more com- 


pact, and come out on the ſide of the ſtalk; theſe 


are of an herbaceous colour, and are not ſucceeded 


by pods in this country, but is propagated by roots as 


the former ſort. 
The ninth ſort came firſt from Canada, but hath ſince 
been found growing naturally in ſeveral other parts of 
America, This hach a perennial root, which puts out 

ſeveral upright ſtalks about two feet high, which have 
4 — leaves placed by pairs; at the top are 
produced cloſe umbels of purple flowers; theſe ap- 
phe in Auguſt, but are not ſucceeded by ſeeds here, 

is 


. only propagated by parting the roots, which 
do not increaſe. very faſt, therefore the plant is not 


very plenty in the gardens; it is hardy enough to live 


abroad, it it is planted in a dry ſoil; 
The tenth fort is a native of North America, but is 
hardy enough to live abroad in England, if it is 
planted in a warm ſituation and a dry ſoil. This hath 
declining ſtalks, which are hairy, a foot and a half 
long; the leaves are narrow, hairy, and placed 
te; the umbels grow at the extremity of the 
ranches, which are n the flowers are of a 
bright Orange colour. It is propagated by ſeeds, 
which ſhould be Jown in pots, and plunged into a 
moderate hot- bed to bring up the plants, which ſhould 
be inured to the open air ſo ſoon as the weather will 
permit; for if they are drawn up weak, they ſeldom 
recover it. When they are of a proper ſtrength to 
remove, they ſhould be ſhaken out of the pots, and 
planted in a warm border fix inches aſunder, being 
careful to ſhade them from the ſun until they have 
taken freſh root, but they muſt have very little water 
given them, for they are milky plants, which rot with 
much wet. During the ſummer they muſt be kept 


clean from weeds, and when their ſtalks decay in au- 


tumn, ſome rotten tan ſhould be laid over the ground 
to keep out the froſt, which ſhould be temoved. in 
the ſpring before the plants put out new ſhoots ; the 
following ſummer they will require no other care than 
before, and alſo the next winter they muſt be covered 
as in the former. The ſecond ſpring the roots may 
be tranſplanted where they are to remain; the roots 
will then be ſtrong — to flower in ſummer, and 
will laſt ſeveral years, eſpecially if they are covered 
with tan to keep out the froſt, but they ſnould not 
be aftẽrward removed; for when the roots are large, 
they will not bear tłanſplanting. | | 

The eleventh ſort is a native of the ſame countries, 


and is much like the former, but differs in having up- 


right ſtalks, and the leaves growing alternate. The 


roots of this grow to a large ſize, ſo will not bear 


A a tranſ- 
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tranſplanting after the plants ate two old. 
It is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be treated 
in the manner directed for the former. Theſe 


flower the latter end of July and in Auguſt; and 
in warm ſeaſons, ſometimes ripen their ſeeds in Eng- 
land. Neither of theſe plants will live long in pots, 
for which reaſon I have recommended their being 
planted in the full ground; but they ſhould have a 
warm ſituation. 

The twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth forts grow 
naturally at the Cape of Good H 
nw ſeeds of the thirteenth ſort from Alexandria; 
and Mr. Peter Collinſon, F. R. S. gave me ſome ſeeds 
of it, which were ſent him from Minorca; but it is 
not certain that it grows naturally there, but may have 
been carried thither from Africa. 7 

Theſe riſe with upright ſhrubby ſtems to the height 
of ſeven or eight feet, and divide into many branches; 
thoſe of the twelfth ſort are garniſhed their whole 
length with long, narrow, ſmooth leaves, ending in 
a point; fam the wings of the leaves the umbels 
of Gyan are produced, upon long foot-ſtalks ; the 
- flowers are white, and grow looſely on the umbel 
theſe are frequently ſucceeded by ſhort, thick, ſwellin 
p_ ending in a point, which are thick ſet wi 

irs, and kiſed with compreſſed ſeeds, crowned with 

a ſoft down. This flowers from June to October, and 
the ſeeds ripen in winter. 

The thirteenth ſort differs from the twelfth, in having 
much broader leaves, which are of a darker green; 
the umbels of flowers are ſmaller, grow upon ſhorter 
foot-ſtalks, and the ſingle flowers are larger. This 
flowers at the ſame time with the former. 

The fourteenth fort doth not riſe ſo high as either of 
the former, and the branches grow at a much greater 
diſtance; the leaves are ſhorter, and are covered on 
both ſides with ſhort hairs. The flowers grow in 
ſmall looſe umbels, and are white ; theſe appear in the 
ſame ſeaſon with the former. 

Theſe are p ed by ſeeds, which may be ſown 
in April on a bed of light earth in the open air, and 
when the plants are three or four inches high, they 
ſhould be each planted in a ſmall pot filled with light 
earth, and ſhaded until they have taken new root, 
then they may be placed with other exotic plants in 


a ſheltered ſituation till October, hen they muſt be |. 


removed into the houſe, and during the winter 
ſhould have bur little water; for as they abound with 
a milky juice, much. wet will rot them. The only 
care theſe will 

ts as they advance in their growth; but care ſhould 
taken not to put them in pots too large, and in the 
fummer to place them abroad with other plants from 

the ſame country. | 15 
Theſe three ſorts may alſo be propagated by cuttings, 

which if planted in July or Auguſt, in a ſhady border, 
will ſoon take root, and may ſoon after be taken up 

and planted in pots, and man as the ſeedling 
plants. The thirteenth ſort hath lived in the open 
air in mild winters in the Chelſea garden, but in cold 
winters they are conſtantly deſtroyed. 

The fifteenth ſort grows with an upright ſhrubby 
ſtalk to the height of ſix or ſeven feet, dividing to- 
ward the top into three or four branches, garniſhed 
their whole length with ſtiff roundiſh leaves, which 
cloſely embrace them. Toward the upper part, the 
flowers are produced on their ſides, growing in ſhort 
compact umbels. Theſe are of an herbaceous colour, 
ſo make but little appearance; they come out chiefly 
in autumn and winter. This grows naturally at the 
Cape of Good Hope, and requires the ſame culture 
as the former ſorts. There is a variety of this with 
deep green leaves, which ſome have ſuppoſed to be a 

different ſpecies, but I haveraiſed itfromthe ſame ſeeds. 

The ſixteenth fort grows naturally in the warm =o 

of America, the ſeeds were ſent me from La Vera 

Cruz. This riſes with ſingle ſtalks four feet high, 

iſhed with ſmooth ſpear-ſhaped leaves, endin 
in a point; toward the top of the ſtalk the umbels of 
flowers are produced from the wings of the leaves, 


I have alſo | 


require, is to ſhift them into larger | 


India. 


ſmall. © In tbe cetfter is 


[ 
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which are white, and ſtand ere& ; theſe are ſucceeded 
by oblong pointed filled with compreſſed ſeeds, 
crowned with ſoft down. It flowers in June and July, 
and the ſeeds ripen in October. | 
This plant is tender, ſo muſt be raiſed in a hot-bed, 
and tranſplanted into pots filled with rich earth, and 

lunged into the tan-bed in the ſtove. It muſt have 

t little water, and conſtantly remain in the ſtove, 

otherwiſe the plants will not thrive here. 
The ſeventeenth ſort is alſo a native of the warm parts 
of America, the roots of which have been ſent to 
England for Ipecacuana, from which it may be eaſily 
diſtinguiſhed by its form, this being compoſed of a 
great number of ſmall fibres; whereas the true Ipe- 
cacuana hath jointed roots, which run into the 
ground, and are fleſhy. There have been may ac- 
counts of the bad effects of the uſe of theſe roots, as 
alſo of the poiſonous quality of the plant; fo that the 
public ſhould be cautioned not to make uſe of it, and 
alſo to be careful not to let the milky juice of the 

lant mix with any thing which is taken inwardly. 

his plant riſes five or ſix feet high, with upright 
ſtems, garniſhed with ſmooth oblong leaves, placed 
1 toward the top of the branches the umbels 
of flowers come out, which are ſingle, and erect; 
the petals of the flowers are of a ſcarlet colour; 


and the horny nectarii in the middle are of a bright 


Saffron colour, which make a pearance ; 
there is commonly a ſucceſſion * on 
the ſame plant from June to October. The flowers 
are ſucceeded by long taper pods filled with ſeeds 
crowned by a ſoft down, which ripen late in the au- 
tumn. 
It is propagated by feeds, which muſt be ſown on a 
hot-bed in the rd Bo and the plants ſhould be treated 
in the ſame manner as is before directed for the 
former ſort; the roots of this may be continued three 
or N but after the ſecond year the plants 
you ed, and do not produce ſo many flowers as 
ore; ſo that it is much better to raiſe young plants 
to ſucceed the other, eſpecially as they produce plenty 


of ſeeds in England. 
The eighteenth fort riſes with up ight ſtems ſix or 
ſeven feet high, which are garniſhed with thick oval 


leaves p oppoſite. The umbels of flowers are 
ſingle; the flowers are white, of a ſtar figure, having 
five points; the pods of this fort are very „ in 
ſhape like an ox's. teſticles, and are filled with flat 
ſeeds, lying over each other like tiles on a houſe. I 
received the ſeeds of this ſort from the Right Hon. 
the. Earl of Northumberland, who procured it from 


This plant is tender, ſo muſt be preſerved conſtantly 
in the ſtove, and treated in the ſame manner as the 
two former ſorts, and ſhould have very little wet, eſpe- 
cially in the winter. 
The nineteenth ſort I received from Carthagena ; this 
hath climbing ſtalks, which faſten themſelves to the 
ws N 2 and riſe to the height of ten or 
twelve feet ; the joints of the ſtalks are pretty diſtant 
from each other; at each are produced two oblong, 
ſpear-ſhaped, hairy leaves, growing oppoſite, upon 
very ſhort foot- the umbels of flowers come 
out from the wings of the leaves, which are very 
com and the flowers are of a ſulphur colour. 
Theſe appear in Auguſt, but have not been ſucceeded 
oy ſeeds in England. ; 

his plant is tender, ſo muſt be conſtantly preſerved 
in the ſtove, and treated in the ſame way as is direct- 
ed for the former ſorts. 


eterſwort. 


ASCYRUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 727: Hypericoides. 


Plum. Nov. Gen. 51. tab. 7. St, 
The CHARACTERS are, 
The t is four leaved, the two outer being nar- 
row and oppoſite, the two inner are broad, heart-ſhaped, 
and ereft. The flower hath four oval petals, the two 
outer are large and placed pete, the two inner are 
— e = 8 ater with a 
very ort ſyle, tfirwned by a ſtigma. This is al- 
tended by a greds number of briftly ftamina, _— 
| 5 joi 
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joined at their baſe into four bodies, and are croumed 
| with round wy T Tj dls afterward becomes an 

oblong pointed ſeed-veſſel, opening in two valves, and filled 

with [mall round ſeeds. The ſeed-veſſel is inclaſed by the 

two large leaves of the empalement. | 

This genus of plants is ranged in the third ſection of 

Linnæus's eighteenth claſs, entitled Polyadelphia Po- 

lyandria, the flowers having many ſtamina, which 

are joined in ſeveral bodies. 

he SyzciE8 are, Py . fn 

1. AscyruM (Crux Andree) foliis ovatis caule tereti pa- 
nicula dichotomk. Lin. Sp. Plant. 787. St. Peterfwort 

| with oval leaves, a taper ſtalk, and flowers growmg in 

' looſe ſpikes from the droifions of the branches. Hyperi- 
coides ex terri mariani floribus exiguis luteis. Pluk. 
Mant. 104. called St. Andrew's Croſs. 

2. AscyRuUM (Villeſum) foliis hirſutis caule ſtricto. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 788. St. Peterſwort with hairy leaves and a 

. ſtalk, Hypericum Virginianum fruteſcens 
plloſiſſimum. Pluk. Alm. 189. f . 

3. AscyRuM ( Hypericoides) foliis oblongis, ramis ancipi- 
tibus. Lin. Sp. 1108. St. Peterſwort with oblong leaves 
and a flatted ftalk. Hypericoides fruteſcens erecta flo- 

re luteo. Plum. Nov. Gen. 51. 

The Fel ſort is a low plant, whoſe ſtalks ſeldom riſe 
more than ſix inches high, garniſhed with ſmall oval 
leaves, placed by pairs; the ſtalks are ſlender, and 
divide into two toward the top. From between the 
diviſion of the branches, the looſe ſpikes of yellow 
flowers are produced very ſmall, ſo make no 1 2 

ce; therefore the plant is ſcarce worthy of a 

place in gardens, except for the ſake of variety. The 
root is perennial, and the plant may be propagated 
by laying down its branches; it loves a moiſt ſoil and 

a ſhady ſituation. This grows naturally in North 

America; I was favoured with this plant by the Right 
Hon. the Earl of Northumberland, who . it 
from thence. i 
The ſecond ſort grows about three feet high, with 
upright ſtalks, garniſhed with hairy oblong leaves; 

the flowers are produced at the ends of the ſtalks, 
which are of the ſhape and colour with common St. 
Johnſwort, but have only four leaves. This hath a 
288 root, but the ſtalks decay every autumn. 

t 


may be pro ed by parting the roots in autumn, | 


when the decay, and ſhould be planted in a 
loamy ſoil ; this ſome years will produce ſeeds in Eng- 
land. It grows naturally in Virginia. 


The third ſort grows naturally in South Carolina, 


from whence I received the ſeeds. This plant riſes a 
foot and a half high, with flat ſtalks, garniſhed with 
oval ſmooth leaves growing oppolite ; the ſtalks are 
terminated by three or four yellow flowers, growing 
cloſe together, which are larger than thoſe of the com- 
mon St. Johnſwort, and the petals of the flowers are 
hollow. This fort rarely produces ſeeds in England, 
but it may be propagated by cuttings made of the 
young ſhoots in May, which, if planted in pots, and 
- plunged into a very moderate hot-bed, will take root 
in five or ſix weeks, when they may be tranſplanted 
into a warm border, where they will endure the cold 
of our ordinary winters; but in ſevere froſts they are 
frequently t unleſs the roots are covered 

| with tan to keep out the froſt. WER: 
Theſe plants have little Funny þ ſo are ſeldom culti- 


vated but in botanic gardens for the ſake of variety. 


ASCYRUM MAGNO FLORE. 
ASCYRUM VULGARE. + 
ASH-TREE. See Fraxinvs. 
ASHES are eſteemed a good ſuperficial dreſſing for 
corn and meadow land, as they give a new ferment 
to ſuch lands as are in any degree ſluggiſh and in- 
active, and enrich thoſe which are jejune and flow, 
being endowed with ſingular qualities to make them 
rolific. 
All ſorts of aſhes, indeed, contain in them a very 
rich fertile ſalt, and are the beſt manure of any to lay 
upon cold wet land; but then they ought to be kept 
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dry, that the rain may not waſh away their ſalt. Ex- 
2 
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perience has ſhewn, that the aſhes of any ſort of ve- 
getable are very advantageous to land, by the im- 

rovement that has been made in moſt places in Eng- 
d, 3 bean- ſtalks, fern, furze, heath, 


ſedge, ſtraw, ſtubble, &c. | | 
Coal aſhes, or ſuch as are made of Newcaſtle, Scotch, 
and other pit-coal, are much recommended by ſome ; 
but the firſt are moſt approved of, becauſe they con- 
tain a 3 quantity of nitrous and ſulphureous 
matter than the others, though the reſt are good. 
There is no dreſſing ſo good for graſs ground as the 
ſea-coal aſhes, eſpecially for cold wet land, and where 
it is ſubject to ruſhes or moſs ; for theſe will de 
both, and occaſion the graſs to be much finer : but 
this dreſſing ſhould be laid on the land early in win- 
ter, otherwiſe they will do harm the firſt ſummer; 
for when they are laid on the ground in the ſpring, 
they will cauſe the graſs to burn as ſoon as the warmth 
comes on; whereas thoſe that were put on early 
enough to receive the winter's rain, will be waſhed 
into the ground before the warm ſeaſon, whereby 
the graſs will have the benefit of it the firſt year. 
Where the land is poor and ſour, producing ruſhes 
and moſs only, there ſhould be atleaſt twenty loads 
of aſhes laid upon each acre for a ſlight dreſſing 
will not anſwer the deſign of killing weeds and moſs, 
nor will it be ſufficient to enrich land which is cold 
and ſluggiſh, therefore it will be better to lay a good 
dreſſing at firſt, than to do it at ſeveral intervals; for 
one ſubſtantial dreſſing will continue the land longer 
in heart than three ſlight ones, beſides the advantage 
before - mentioned. 
But theſe ought to be applied ſuperficially, and not 
too near the roots of plants; and if ſo, there are few 
plants but will receive benefit by them, by their ni- 
trous and ſulphureous qualities being waſhed down by 
the rain, which will open by the of water, 
and cauſe it to heave, in ſome degree, as lime vill 
do when water is thrown upon it. | 
Wood-aſhes are commended as the principal of ſu- 
perficial for land, in that they contain a ve- 
* kind of ſalt. | 

1In-aſhes, i. e. ſuch as are made of ſtraw, furze, 
&c. are, by ſome, accounted as good as any of the 
ſpirituous improvements of lands that are lightiſh ; 
but for ſuch as are heavy, they are looked upon as 
ſcarce ſolid and ponderous enough. Theſe aſhes the 
maltſters in the weſt country ſift over their corn and 
Fab. which are ſuppoſed, by their heat, to cauſe a 
ermentation, a hollowneſs and looſeneſs in the 
mould ; by which means the rains enter it the more 
eaſily, and diſpoſe the earth for giving up an aſſump- 
tion of its vegetative augment. | 
But theſe being light, ought never to be ſtrewed nor 
ſifred in windy weather, becauſe they would be blown 
away; and if it could be fo ordered as to be done juſt 
before ſnow or rain, it would be the better. 
Soap-aſhes (i. e. after the ſoap-boilers have done with 
them) are very proper for lands that are very cold 
and ſour, and to kill weeds of all forts: and Sir 
Hugh Plat mentions one at Ware, who having a piece 
of land over-run with broom and furze, manured it 
with ſoap-aſhes, and had an incredible crop of wheat 
for ſix years ſucceſſively. 
Pot-aſhes, after the pot-aſh men have done with 
them, are eſteemed good for moſt ſorts of land ; but 


as they have been wet, and moſt of the ſalt drawn off 


by the lee, they ought to be laid on much thicker 
than other aſhes. - 
Turf-aſhes are very good for all forts of land, but 


eſpecially for clay lands, but will be much better if 
mixed with lime. 


But all theſe aſhes ought to be kept dry, from the 
time they are made till they are uſed, elſe the rains 
will hoth waſh away their goodneſs, and alſo make 
them clod, eſpecially ſome of the -laſt mentioned; 
which will prevent their ſpreading. 


And beſides, one load of aſhes that has been kept 


dry, will go as far as two that have been expoſed 


to the rain: and coal-aſhes, if moiſtened with 


cham- 


A'SP 


chamber-lye or 
ſtrength. 

All calcined vegetables cauſe a fiery heat 
tation, and, when wet comes, ſet the 
by a ſubtle inſinuation unlocking the c 
ening the fliiggiſhneſs of the earth, according to that 
eſtabliſhed maxim among naturaliſts, Thar all fer- 
mentation is cauſed by the interpoſition or mixture 


and vege- 
ee to work, 


of different qualities one with the other. 

It is after this manner that coal-aſhes operate ſo ad- 
mirably in looſening and ITY ſtiff clayey 
grounds, and, as it is uſually termed, making it 


rough, aſhy, or ſandy-like:: and after the ſame man- 
ner, ſand mixed with ** does well, eſpecially when 
it is impregnated with ſaline qualities. 
ASPALATHUS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 767. African 
* Broom. 
The CnaracrxRs are, 
The empalement is of ont leaf, which is cut into froe equal 
ments at the top; the flower is of the butterfly kind. 
e ſtandard is hairy, compreſſed, and blunt-pointed , 
the wings are blunt, moon-ſhaped, and ſpread open, bein 
porter than the flandard; the keel is bifid, and of . 
ſame length as the wings. It hath ten- ſtamina, nine of 
which are joined and covered by the ſtandard, the other 
fanding ſeparate ;, theſe are crowned by oblong ſingle ſum- 
mits. - In the bottom is ſituated an oval germen ſupporting 


a ſingle ſtyle, crowned by a pointed ſtigma. The germen 


ENGEL becomes an oval oblong pod, mcloſing one or two 

 kitney-ſhaped ſeeds. | 
This genus of plants is ranged in the third ſection of 
Dr. Linnæus's ſeventeenth claſs, entitled Diadelphia 
Decandria, the flowers having ten ſtamina joined in 
rwo bodies. | 

The Sprerrs are, 

1. AsrALATHvs (Chenopoda) 
mucronatis hiſpidis floribus capitatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
711. Apalathus with rough, pointed, awl-ſhaped leaves, 
growing .in cluſters, and flowers in heads. Genifta Afri- 
cana lutea, floribus hirfutis in capitula lanuginoſa 
conglobatis foliis corrodæ aculeatis ſubhirſutis. Herm. 
Cat. 11. Yellow African Broom. 

2. ASPALATHUS ( Indica) foliis quinatis ſeſſilibus pedun- 
culis unifloris. Lin. Sp. Plant. 7 
lathus growing cloſe to the branches, and one 

| foot-ftalk. Dorycnium Indicum floribus ſingularibus 
rubris in pedicellis oblongis ſiliquis perexiguis. Rai 
Supp. 471. 


3. AsPALATnUs (Argenteg) foliis trinis linearibus ſeri- 


ceis ſtipulis ſimplicibus mucronatis floribus ſparſis to- 
mentoſis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 713. Aſpalathus with three 
narrow filky leaves, fingle-pointed ſtipule, and woelly 
exwers growing thinly. Cytifus Africanus anguſtifo- 
ws fericea Janine argentatus ſpica Iagopoide. 
Pluk. Mar. 63. , 
Theſe plants grow naturally about the Cape of Good 
. Hope, from whence I have received their ſeeds. The 
firſt is a low ſhrub growing about three feet high, with 
fender branches, garniſhed with many trifoliate leaves 
growing in cluſters, which are awl-ſhaped, pointed, 
and rough; at the ends of the branches the flowers 
come out, which are yellow, collected in woolly 
heads ; theſe are rarely ſucceeded by pods in' Eng- 
land. It is propagated by feeds, which muſt be ob- 
tained from the country where the plants grow natu- 
rally, and ſhould be fown in pots filled with light 
earth as ſoon as they arrive: if this happens in the 
autumn, the pots ſhould be plunged into an old tan- 
bed whoſe heat is ſpent, where they may remain till 
ſpring, when they ſhould be removed into a moderate 
hot-bed, which will bring up the plants. But when 
the ſeeds arrive in the ſpring, the pots in which the 
ſeeds are ſown ſhould be then plunged into a mode- 
rate hot-bed ; and in warm weather the glaſſes muſt 
be ſhaded in the middle of the day, and the pots fre- 


uently refreſhed with water. Thoſe ſeeds which are 


ſown in the ſpring, ſeldom grow the fame year, there- 


fore inthe autumn the pots ſhould be put into an old |. 


tan-bed, as was directed for thoſe fown in autumn, 
and OVER put in a hot-bed the following ſpring. 


s, and quick- 


12. Five-leaved Aſpa- 
flowwer on a | 


ſoap-ſuds, vill greatly add to their 


, 


folüs confertis ſabulatis | 
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When the plants come up, and are ſtrong enough.to 
remove, they ſhould be eat lanted into a ſeparate 
ſmall pot filled with light with and plunged into a 
moderate hot-bed, to encourage their rooting, again; 
and fo ſoon as they are eſtabliſhed in the pots, they 
ſhould by degrees be inured to the open air, into 
which they ſiould be removed in fummer, placing 
them in a ſheltered ſituation, here they may remain 
till autumn, when they muſt be carried into the 
green-houſe, and in, winter, ſhould have bur little 
water. - ih 

The ſecond fort grows about five-feet high, with ſien- 
der branches, garniſhed with leaves growing by fives 
cloſt to the Branches; the flowers come out ſingly 

n long foot-ſtalks,”which are of a pale red colour , 

ieſe appear in Auguſt, but ſeldom are ſucceeded by 
pods here. This is propagated as the former, and 
requires the ſame treatment. BY: TRY 

The third fort rifes about four feet high, with a 

ſhrubby ſtalk dividing into lender branches, garniſh- 
ed with filky leaves, coming out by threes ; the flow- 
ers are purple, downy, and grow thinly on the 
branches. This is propagated as the two former, 
and muſt be treated in the fame way as is directed for 

the firſt fort. It flowers late in the ſummer. © 

ASPARAGUS, the firſt ſprigs of herbs before un- 
folded into leaves, and the youngeſt and tendereſt 
branches that are eatable, are called Atparagus. 

ASPARAGUS [Agrapaſt», Gr. ſignifies a young 

ſhoot ans forth, ] Aſparagus, Sparagus, corruptly 
called Sparrowgraſs. * 

1 Caaxaorans are, 

e are male and hermaphrodite flowers different 
roots; the male flowers are tubulous, fel of nar- 
row 2 which do not ſpread open, having fix ſhort 

. BFamma, but no flyle or ſtigma; theſe are . the 

hermaphrodite flowers have fix petals which ſpread open, 

. fix ſtamina ſurrounding the germen, and a ſhort ſtyl: 

crowned by an obtuſe ſtigma which is prominent. The 
germen afterward becomes a round berry, having three 
cells, each including one or two ſeeds, rounded on. their 
ontfide, but angular where they join. | 
This genus of plants is ranged by Dr. Linnæus in 
the ſection of his fixth claſs, titled Hexandria 
Monogynia, but with more propriety ſhould be placed 
in the ſecond order of his twenty-firſt claſs, which 
includes thoſe plants as have the Polygamia on dif- 
ferent roots. | F 

The Sprcits are, 3 

. ASPARAGUS caule herbaceo erecto, foliis ſetaceis, 
ſtipulis duabus interioribus, una exteriore. Flor. 
Suec. 272. Aſparagus with an upright herbaceous ftalk, 
briſtly leaves, having two inner and one outer ftipula. 
Aſparagus fativa. C. B. P. 489. Garden Aſparagus. 

. ASPARAGUS (Maritimus) caule inermi herbaceo follis 
teretibus longioribus faſciculatis. Aſparagus with a 
ſmooth herbaceous ſtalk, and longer taper leaves growing 
in cluſters. Aſparagus maritimus craſſiore folio. 
C. B. P. 490. 48 bs 

. AsParacvs (Acutifolius) caule inermi fruticoſo, fo- 
Ulis 5 155 perennantibus mucronatis 
æqualibus. Lin. Sp. 449. Aſparagus with a ſprub 
ſmooth. ſtalk and 72 . 25 makes which rag 
winter, Aſparagus foliis acutis. C. B. P. 490. 

4. ASPARAGUS (Albus) ſpinis retroflexis, ramis flexuoſis, 
foliis fafciculatis angulatis muticis deciduis. Lin. Sp. 
449. Aſparagus with flexible branches and cbaſty leaves 
growing in cluſters, which fall off in winter. Aſparagus 
aculeatis ſpinis horridus. C. B. P. 490. mY 

5. ASPARAGUS (Retrofractus) aculeis foticariis ramis re- 

flexis retrofractiſque, foliis faſciculatis. Lin. Sp. 

Plant. 3 13. Aſparagus with fingle ſpines, reflexed branches, 

and leaves growing in cluſters. Aſparagus Africa- 

nus tenuifolius, viminalibus virgis, folits laricis ad 
inſtar ex uno puncto numeroſis ſtellatim poſitis. Pluk. 

Alm. 40. tab. 375. | 

6. ASPARAGUS (Aphyllus) aphyllus ſpinis ſubulatis ſtria- 

tis inzqualibus divergentibus. Hort. Cliff. 122. AI 

paragus without leaves, and awl-ſhaped unequal pines 
which ſpread from each other, Aſparagus aculeatus 
RT Th alter, 


; 


and ends of the branches, whi 


=, HS 
alter, tribus aut quatuor ſpinis ad eundem exortum. 
Gee 


7. ASPARAGUS (Declinatus) caule inermi ramis declina- 


tis foliis ſetaceis. Prod. Leyd. 29. Aſparagus with a 
ſmooth ſtalk, declining branches, and briſtly leaves. 


8. AsPaRaevs (Afiaticus) aculeis ſolitariis caule erecto 


foliis faſciculatis, ramis filiformibus. — * 
13. Aſparagus with ſingle ſpines, an upright ſtalk, leaves 

. in cluſters, 2 lender branches. 

9. ASPARAGUS (Capenſis) ſpinis lateralibus terminalibuſ- 

ue, ramis aggregatis folus faſciculatis. Lin. oP. 

lant. 314. Aſparagus with ſpines growing on the fides 

re in bunches, and leaves 


coming out in cluſters. | | 
10. ASPARAGUS (Sarmentoſus) foliis ſolitatiis lineari lan- 
ceolatis caule flexuoſo aculeis recurvis. Flor. Zeyl. 
124. Aparagus with fingle, narrow, ſpear-ſhaped leaves, 
a flexible ſtalk, and recurved ſpines. Aſparagus acule- 
atus Zeylanicus maximus ſarmentoſus. H. L. 62. 


The firſt ſort is the common Aſparagus, which 1s | 


cultivated for the uſe of the table, and may have pro- 
| bably been brought by culture to the perfection it now 
' — the wild ſort, which grows naturally in the 
fens of Lincolnſhire, where the ſhoots are no larger 
than ſtraws ; but if ſo, it muſt have been from very 
long culture and good management; for. a friend 


of mine, who procured ſome feeds of the wild fort, | 


which he cultivated with great care, in very rich 
ound, yet could not bring the roots to produce 
oots more than half the ſize of the garden kind, 
which grew on the ſame ground; but he always found 
the wild fort came up a week or ten days earlier in 
the ſpring, and the ſhoots were exceeding ſweet. 
I have lately had ſome doubt, whether the ſort of Aſ- 
paragus which grows naturally in England, was the 
{ame with that mentioned by Caſper Bauhin, becauſe 
Tournefort and Vaillant both aſſert that they had cul- 
tivated that wild ſort in the royal garden at Paris ſe- 
veral years, and it had never altered, therefore I pro- 
cured ſpecimens of that, which I find to be extremel 
different from the Engliſh ſort, The leaves are muc 
finer and ſhorter, — are produced in much larger 
cluſters; the branches grow much cloſer together, 


and the foot-ſtalks of the flowers are longer; there- | 


fore I believe it to be a diſtinct ſpecies from our wild 
ſort, which appears to me undoubtedly the ſame as 
the Garden Aſparagus. | 23 

The Garden Aſparagus is n by ſeeds, in the 
procuring of which, there ſhould be particular care 
to get it from a perſon of ſkill, who may be depended 
2 for his choice of the ſhoots, and integrity in ſup- 
plying with his beſt ſeeds. But where a perſon 1s 
in poſſeſſion of ſome good beds of Aſparagus, it is 
much the beſt way to ſave it himſelf; in order 
to which, a ſufficient number of the faireſt buds 
ſhould be marked early in the ſpring, and permitted 
to run up for ſeeds; becauſe thoſe which run up after 
the ſeaſon for cutting the Aſparagus 1s over, are ge- 
nerally ſo backward, as not to ripen the ſeeds unleſs 
the ſummer is warm, and the autumn very favoura- 
ble. In the choice of the buds to be left for ſeeds, 
there muſt be great regard had to their ſize and 
roundneſs, never leaving any that are inclinable to be 
flat, or that ſoon e 998 headed, always chooſ- 
ing the roundeſt, and ſuc 

But as ſeveral of theſe produce only male flowers 
which are barren, a greater number of buds ſhould 
be left, than might be neceſſary, if there could be a 
certainty of their being all fruitful. When the buds 
are left, it will be proper to thruſt a ſtick down by 


each, but there muſt be care had in doing this, nor | 


to injure the crown of the root. Theſe ſticks will 


ſerve as marks to diſtinguiſh them from the others | 


Toward the end of Sep- 


when they are all run WP | 
11 be fully ripe, when the ſtalks 


tembet᷑ the berries wi 


ſhould be cut off, and the berries ſtripped into a tub, | 
in which they may remain three weeks or a month to | 
ſweat, by which means the outer huſks will be rotten ; |' - 


then fill the tub with water, and with your hands 


— 


as have the cloſeſt tops. 


- Rands. 


plant your Aſparagus, in which you muſt be 


for in 


ſpreading them with your fingers, and placin 


level. 


break all the huſks by ſqueezing them between your 
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Theſe huſks will all ſwim upon the Water, 
bur the ſeeds will ſink to the bottom; ſo that by pour- 
ing off the water gently, the huſks will be carried 

along with it, and by putting freſh water two. or three 
times, and ſtirring your ſeed about, you will make ir 
entirely clean: then ſpread the ſeed upon a mat or 
cloth, and expoſe it to the ſun and air in dry weather, 
until it is perfectly dry, when it - may be put into a 
bag, and hanged up in a dry place till the beginning 
of February, which is the proper ſeaſon for ſowing 


it; at which time you mutt. prepare a bed of 


rich earth made very level, whereon you mult ſow 
your ſeeds (but not too thick, which will cauſe the 


plants to be ſmall ;) then tread the bed all over to 


— the ſeed in the ground, and rake it over ſmooth. 


Ihe following ſummer keep the ground diligently 


cleared from weeds, which will greatly add to the 
ſtrength of the plants; and toward the latter end of 
October, when he haulm is quite withered, you may 
ſpread a little rotten dung over the ſurface of. the 


ground, about two inches thick, which will preſerve 


the young buds from being hurt with the froſts, &c. 
The ſpring following the plants will be fit to plant 
out for good (for plants of more than one year's 
growth are unfit to remove, as I have often experi- 
enced ; for young plants are much better than old, 
and will produce finer roots:) you mult therefore 
prepare your ground by trenching it well, burying 
therein a good quantity of rotten dung at the bottom 
of each trench, that it may lie at leatt ſix inches be- 
low the ſurface of the ground; then level the whole 
plot very exactly, _ out all large ſtones : but 
this ſhould not be done long before you intend to 
govern- 
ed according to the nature of your ſoil or the ſeaſon ; 
for if your foil is dry and the ſeaſon forward, you 
may plant early in March; but in a wet foil, it is bet- 
ter to wait till the end of that month, or the begin- 
ning. of April, which is about the ſeaſon that the 
lants are beginning to ſhoot. I know many'people 
ve adviſed the planting of Aſparagus at Michael- 
mas, bye this I have experienced to be very wrong; 
o different years I was obliged to tranſplant 
large quantities at that ſeaſon, but I had better have 
thrown away the plants; for upon examination in the 
Feine. I found moſt of the roots were grown moul- 
y, and decaying, and I am ſure, not one in five of 
them ſucceeded, and thoſe which did were ſo weak, 


as not to be worth their ſtanding, _ Is 
The ſeaſon being come for planung, you muſt, with 
r 


a narrow pronged dung-fork, carefully fork up the 
roots, ſhaking them out of the earth, and ſeparating 
them from each other, obſerving to lay their heads 
even, for the more convenient planting them, which 
mult be performed in this manner : 

The plot of ground being levelled, you muſt begin 
at one fide thereof, ranging a line very tight croſs the 
piece, throwing out a trench exactly ſtrait, by the line 
about ſix inches deep, being careful .not to turn up 
the dung ; into which trench you may lay your roots, 
them 
upright againſt the back of the trench, that the buds 
may ſtand forward, and be about two inches below 
the ſurface of the ground, and at twelve inches diſ- 
tance from each other; then with a rake, draw the 
earth. into the trench again, laying it very leyel, which 
will preſerve the roots in their right poſition ; then 
remove the line a foot farther rf and make ano- 
ther trench in the like manner, laying therein your 
plants as before directed, and continuing the ſame 
diſtance row from row, only obſerving between every 
four rows, to leave a diſtance of two feet four inches 
for an alley to go between the beds to cut the Aſpa- 


ragus, &c. 5 8 | | 5 

The plot of ground being finiſhed and levelled, you 
may ſow thereon a+ ſmall crop of Onions, which will 
not hurt the Aſparagus, provided the Onions are not 
too cloſe, and tread in the ſeeds, raking the ground 


*,% 


B b There 
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There are ſome perſons who plant the ſeeds of Aſpa- 


in the place where — roots are wo = 3 
is à v ood method, if it is performed with care. 
The * this: after the ground has been well 
trenched and dunged, they lay it level, and draw a 
line croſs the ground (in the ſame manner as is prac- 
tiſed for planting of the oung 2 z) then with a 
dibble make holes at a foot diſtance, into each of 
which they drop two ſeeds, for fear one ſhould miſ- 
carry; theſe holes ſhould not be more than half an 
inch deep; then cover the ſeeds, by ſtriking the earth 
in upon it, and go on removing the line a foot back 
for another row z and after four rows are finiſhed, 
leave a ſpace for an alley between the beds, if it is 
defigned to ſtand for the natural ſeaſon of cutting; but 
if it is to be taken up for hot-beds, there may be ſux 
rows planted in each bed, and the diſtance in the 
rows need not be more than nine inches. This ſhould 
be performed by the middle of February, becauſe the 
ſeeds lie long in the ground; but if Onions are in- 
tended to be ſown upon the ground, that may be per- 
formed a fortnight or three weeks after, provided 
the ground is not ſtirred ſo deep as to diſturb the 
Aſparagus- ſeeds, in raking the Onion-ſeeds into the 

und. * 


long fibres which run deep into the ground, fo when 
the ſeeds are ſown where they are to remain, the roots 
will not be broken or injured, as thoſe muſt be which 
are tranſplanted ; 7 will ſnoot deeper into the 
und, and make much greater progreſs, and the 
bres will puſh out on every ſide, which will cauſe 
the crown of the root to be in the center; whereas in 
7 the roots are made flat againſt the ſide 
of the trench. 45 
When the Aſparagus is come up, and the Onions 
have raiſed their ſeed- leaves upright (which will be in 
| fix weeks after planting) you muſt with a ſmall hoe 
cut up all the weeds, and thin the crop of Onions 
where they may have come up in bunches : but this 
muſt be done carefully, and in dry weather, that the 
weeds may die as faſt as they are cut up, being care- 
ful not to injure the young ſhoots of Aſparagus, as 
alſo to cut up the Onions which grow near the ſhoots. 
This work muſt be repeated about three times, 
which, if well done, and the ſeaſon not too wet, will 
keep the ground clear from weeds until the Onions 
are fit to i pulled up, which is commonly in Au- 
ſt, and is known when their greens fall down and 
gin to wither. When you have drawn off the Oni- 
ons, it will be neceſſary to clean the ground well from 
Weeds, which will keep it clean till the aNeys are dug 
to earth the beds, which muſt be done in October, 


the roots of Aſparagus always ſend forth many 


4 


when the haulm is decayed for if you cut off the 


haulm while green, the roots will ſhoot freſh again, 
which will greatly weaken them. This young haulm 
ſhould be cut off with a knife, leaving the ſtems two 
inches above ground, which will be a guide for you 
to diſtinguiſh the beds from the alleys; then with a 
hoe clear off the weeds into the alleys, and dig up 
the alleys, burying the weeds in the bottom, and 
throw the earth upon the beds, ſo that the beds may 
be about four or five inches above the level of the 
alleys : then a row of Coleworts may be planted in 
the middle of the alleys, but never ſow or plant any 
thing upon the beds, which would 8 weaken 
the roots; nor would I ever adviſe the planting of 


Beans in the alleys, as is the practice of many; for |. 


that greatly damages the two outſide rows of Aſpa- 
ragus. In this manner it muſt remain till ſpring, when 
ſome time in March, the beds ſhould be hoed over, 
to deſtroy all young weeds ; then rake them ſmooth, 
and obſerve all the ſucceeding ſummer to keep them 
clear from weeds, and in- October dig up the alleys 
ain, as was before directed, earthing the beds, &c. 
he ſecond ſpring after planting, ſome perſons begin 
to cut ſome of the buds of Aſparagus for uſe, though 
it would be much better to ſtay until the third year; 
therefore now the beds ſhould be forked with a flat- 


pronged fork. made on purpoſe, which is commonly | 


— 


— 
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called an Afparagus-fork : this muſt be done before 
the buds begin to ſhoot in the ſpring, and ſhould be 
3 with care, leſt you fork too and 
— the head * the root; then rake the over 
mooth, juſt before the buds a above 
which wil deſtroy all young bs rag and k Eon, 
beds clean much longer than if left unraked, or if 
done ſo ſoon as forked. When the buds appear about 
four inches above ground, you may then cut them ; 
but it ſhould be done {; ingly, only * Iam large 
Pun 


buds, and ſuffering the to run up to ſtrengthen 
the roots; for the more you cut, the greater will be 
the increaſe of buds, but they will be ſmaller and the 


roots ſooner decay. In cutting the buds, muſt 
open the ground with your knife (which ſhould be 
_ narrow-pointed, and long in the blade, and filed 
with teeth like a ſaw) to ſee whether any more young 
buds are coming up cloſe by it, which might be 
either broken or bruiſed. in cutting the other, then 
with 0 _ ſaw it off about two — under 

und. This may a a very troubleſome affair 
288 e . the practical part, but 


thoſe who are employed in cutting Aſparagus, will 


pos a great deal of this work in a ſhort time; 
ut care in doing it is abſolutely neceſſary to be ob- 
ſerved by all who cut ny 7 ; 
The manner of dreſſing the Aſparagus- beds is every 
year the ſame as directed for = ſecond, viz. keep- 
ing them clean from weeds in ſummer, digging the 
alleys im October, and forking the beds toward the 
end of March, &c. only obſerve every other year to 
lay ſome rotten dung (from a Melon or Cucumber- 
bed) all over the beds, burying ſome in the alleys 
alſo, at the time for digging them up. This will 
preſerve the ground in heart to maintain the roots in 
vigour, and by this management, a plot of good Aſ- 
paragus may be continued for ten or twelve years in 
cutting, and- will produce good buds, eſpecially if it 
is not cut too long each ſeaſon; for when it is not left 
to run up pretty early in June, the roots will be 
eatly weakened, and the buds will be ſmaller : 
therefore, in thoſe families where Aſparagus is re- 
quired late in the ſeaſon, a few beds ſhould be ſet 
apart for that purpoſe, which will be' much better 
an to injure the whole plantation, by cutting it too 
Ong. ö 
I . help taking notice of a common error that 
has long prevailed with man * which is, that 
of not dunging the ground for Aſparagus, believing 
that the dung communicates a ſtrong rank taſte to 
the Aſparagus, which is a great miſtake, for the ſweet- 
eſt Aſparagus is that which grows upon the richeſt 
ground; for poor land occaſions that rank taſte ſo 
often complained of, the ſweetneſs of Aſparagus be- 
ing occaſioned by the quickneſs of its growth, which 
is always proportionable to the goodneſs of the ground, 
and the warmth of the ſeaſons. In order to prove 
this, I planted two beds of Aſparagus, upon ground 
which had dung laid a foat thick ; and thete beds 
were every year dunged extremely thick, and the Aſ- 
paragus produced from theſe beds was much ſweeter 
than any I could procure, though they were boiled 
together in the —— water. 1 . 
The quantity of ground neceſſary to be planted wit 
Aſp a * Aa a- ſmall faraily, Gould be at 
leaſt eight rods, leis than that will not do; for if you 
cannot cut one hundred at a time, it will ſcarcely be 
worth while, for you muſt be obliged to keep it after 
it is cut two or three days, eſpecially in cold ſeaſons, 
to furniſh enough for one meſs; but for a larger fa- 
mily, ſixteen — of ground ſhould be planted, which, 
if a good crop, will furniſh two or three hundred each 
day in the height of the ſeaſon. 3 | 
But as there are ſeveral people who delight in having 
early Aſparagus, which is become a very great trade 


in the kitchen-gardens near London, I ſhall give 


proper directions for the 
winter. » | 
You muſt firſt be provided with a quantity of 
roots (either of your own raiſing, or purchaſed — 
uc 


obtaining it any time in 


— 


fach gardeners as plant for ſale,) ſuch as have been 


two or three years planted out from the ſeed- bed; 


and having fixed upon the time you would —y | 


have your Aſparagus fit to cut, about fix weeks 
fore, you ſhould prepare a quantity of new ſtable 
horſe-dung, which ſhould be thrown in a heap for 
ten days or mare, to ferment, mixing ſome ſea-coal 
aſhes with it; then it ſhould be turned over into a 
| heap, where it muſt lie another week, when it will 
be fit for uſe. Then dig out a trench in the ground 
where you intend to make the bed, the width of the 
frames that are deſigned to cover it, and the length 
in proportion to the quantity you intend to have 
(which if deſigned only to ſupply a ſmall family, three 
or four lights at a time will be ſufficient,) but for a 
larger family, fix or eight lights will not be too much: 
then lay down your dung into the trench, workin 
it very regularly, and beat it down very 95 wit 
a fork, laying it at leaſt three feet in thickneſs or 
more, when the beds are made in December; then 
put your earth thereon about ſix inches thick, break- 
ing the clods and Jaying it level; and at one end, be- 
gin laying your roots againſt a little ridge of earth, 
raiſed about four inches high: your roots muſt be 
laid as cloſe as poſſible one to the other, in rows, with 
their buds ſtanding aprights and between every row 
lay a ſmall quantity of fine mould, obſerving to keep 
the crown of the roots exactly level. When you have 
finiſhed laying your bed with roots, you muſt lay 
ſome ſtiff earth up to the roots, on the outſides of the 
bed, which are „to keep them from drying; 
and thruſt two or three pointed ſticks, about 
two feet long, down between the roots, in the middle 
of the bed, at a diſtance from each other. The uſe 
of theſe ſticks is. to inform you what temper of heat 
the bed is in, which you may find by drawing up the 
ſticks, and feeling the lower part; and if, after the 
bed has been made aweek, you find it doth not heart, 
you may lay a little ftraw or litter round the ſides, 
and alſo upon the top, which will greatly help itz or 
if you find it very hot, ſo as to endanger ſcorching 
of the roots, it will be adviſable to let it remain 
wholly uncovered, and to thruſt a large ſtick into the 
dung, on each ſide of the bed, in two or three places, 
to make holes for the great ſteam of the bed to paſs 


moderate heat. 
After the bed has been made a fortnight, you muſt 
cover the crowns of the roots with fine earth, about 
two inches thick ; and when the buds begin to appear 
above ground through that earth, you muſt again lay 
on a freſh quantity, about three inches thick; ſo that 
in the whole, it may be five inches above the crowns 
of the root, which will be ſufficient. 

Then you muſt make a band of ſtraw (or long littgr,) 
about four inches thick, which muſt be faſtened round 
the ſides of the bed, that the upper part may be level 
with the ſurface of the ground : this muſt be faſtened 
with ſtrait ſticks about two feet long, ſharpened at 
the points, to run into the bed; and upon this band 
you muſt ſet your frames, and put your glaſſes there- 
on; but if, after your «bed hath been made three 
weeks, you find the heat decline, you muſt lay a good 
lining of freſh hot dung round the ſides of the bed, 
which will add a freſh'heat thereto; and in bad wea- 
ther, as alſo every night, keep the glaſſes covered 
with mats and ſtraw; but in the day time, let it be 
all taken off, eſpecially whenever the ſun appears; 
which, ſhining through the glaſſes, will give a good 
colour to the Aſparagus. 

A bed thus made, if it works kindly, will begin to 
produce buds for cutting, in about five or ſix weeks, 
and will hold about three weeks in cutting ; which, 
if rightly planted with good roots, will 
that time, about three hundred buds in each light; 
ſo that where Aſparagus 1s propoſed to be continued 
until the ſeaſon of the natural being produced, a freſh 
bed ſhould be made every three weeks, until the 
beginning' of March, from the time of the firſt bed 


being made; for if the laſt bed is made about a week 


- each turf of leaves. 


produce, in | 
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in March, it will laſt till the ſeaſon of natural Aſpa- 
ragus ; for the laſt beds will come a fortnight ſooner 
to cutafter making, than thoſe made ibour Chriſirss| | 


and the buds will be larger, and better coloured, as 


they will then enjoy a greater ſhare of the fun; -_ 
Where this method of forcing early Aſparagus is in- 
tended, . there ſhould be every year ſuch a quantity 
planted, which you ſhall judge neceſſary (unleſs you 
intend to buy the roots fram ſome other garden ;) the 
quantity of roots neceſſary toplantonelight, is common- 
ly known by the meaſure of the ground where they 
grow; for where there is a good crop; and few roots 
are miſſing, one rod of ground will furniſh enough 
for a light; but this calculation is made from the 
ground planted with roots, which are deſigned to be 
taken up after two or three years growth for forcing, 
in which there are ſix rows in a bed; at but ten inches 
diſtance, and the plants eight or nine inches aſunder 
in the rows; but where there is a greater ſpace be- 
tween the rows, and fewer rows in a bed, then there 
muſt be a greater quantity of ground allotted for each 
5 Moſt of the kitchen-gardeners about London, 
e up their Aſparagus roots after two years growth 
from planting but where the land is not very good, 
it will be better to let it have three years growth, for 
if the roots are weak, the buds of Aſparagus will be 
very ſmall, fo not worth the trouble of forcing. The 
beſt ground for planting Aſparagus, to have large 
roots for hot-beds, is a moilt rich foil ; but for thoſe 
that are to remain for a natural produce, a middling 
ſoil, neither too wet nor too dry; but a freſh ſandy 
loam, when well dunged, is preterable to any other. 
The ſecond fort is mentioned to grow naturally in 
Wales, and alſo near Briſtol : I have received feeds 
from the iſland of Portland, which have ſucceeded 
in the Chelſea garden, by which I am convinced it 
is a different ſpecies from the Garden Aſparagus; and 
alſofromthe wild fort whichgrows naturally at Gibral- 
tar, and alſo near Montpelier, is different from both 
Mr. Magnol, of Montpelier, was alſo of the opinion 
that it was a different ſpecies, for he ſays, the common 
wild Aſparagus and this grew near each other in the 
neighbourhood of Montpelier, and the young ſhoots 
of the former were ſweet, whereas thoſe of the latter 
were bitter, The ſame has been confirmed to me by 
ſeveral gentlemen, who have reſided many years at 
Gibraltar and Minorca, where the ſecond fort grows 
naturally in plenty. | . 
This ſort is propagated by ſeeds in the ſame manner 
as the garden kind, but muſt have a warmer ſituation; 
and the roots ſhould be well covered in winter, to 
prevent the froſt from penetrating the ground, which 
will deſtroy it. | 
The third ſort hath white, crooked, ſhrubby ſtalks, 
which riſe four or five feet high, but have no ſpines 
on them; the leaves come out in cluſters from the 
ſame point, like thoſe of the Larch- tree; theſe are 
very 3 and end in fharp prickles, ſo that they 
are troubleſome to handle. This fort grows naturally 
in the South of France, Spain, and Portugal. It is 
propagated by ſeeds as the former forts, but is too 
tender to live abroad in England, fo the roots ſhould 
be planted in pots, or near a ſouth wall, and ſheltered 
in winter. | 
The fourth ſort grows with ſhrubby ſtalks three or 
four feet high, with very white bark, and are armed 
with thorns which are ſingle, coming out juſt below 
Theſe ſtalks continue ſeveral 
years, and put out many branches, garniſhed with 
narrow ſhort leaves. Theſe continue green all the 
winter, if the plants are ſcreened from ſevere froſt. 
It is propagated by ſeeds. as the former, which may 
be procured from the Mediterranean, where it grows 
naturally ; ſome of the plants ſhould be kept in pots, 
that they may be ſheltered in winter, and the others 
may be planted in the full ground in a warm ſituation, 


and in hard froſts covered, otherwiſe it will not live 


abroad in this country. 5 | 

The fifth ſort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 

Hope. This hath. very crooked irregular ſtalks, i | 
* 0 
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ire ſhrubby, and riſe eight or ten feet high, putting 

out ſeveral weak fide branches, garniſhed with long 
narrow leaves, coming out in cluſters like thoſe of the 
Larch- tree; under each of theſe cluſters is placed a 


ſingle ſharp thorn. The ſtalks continue ſeveral 1 
is 


and the leaves keep green all the winter. I 
commonly propagated by 1 the roots, be- 
cauſe the plants rarely produce ſeeds in this country; 
the beſt time for this is in April. The roots muſt 

planted in pots, and removed into the green-houſe in 
the autumn, for theſe plants will not live abroad in 
England. | | 
The ſixth ſort grows naturally in Spain, Portugal, 
and Sicily, generally in rocky places. This ſends up 
many weak irregular ſhoots, which have no leaves, 
but inſtead thereof, are armed with ſhort ſtiff thorns, 
which come out four or five together from the ſame 
point, and ſpread from each other every way. The 
flowers are ſmall, of an herbaceous colour; the ber- 
ries are larger than thoſe of the common ſort, and are 

black when ripe. This is tender, ſo muſt be treated 
as the third ſort. 
The ſeventh ſort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
rr an This ſends up from the root ſeveral ſlender 
s, which put out weak branches, declining down- 
ward; theſe are cloſely garniſhed with briſtly leaves, 
like thoſe of Garden Aſparagus, which continue green 
through the year. It hath not produced any ſeeds in 
England, ſo is only propagated by parting the 
roots, as the fifth ſort, and the plants ſhould be treated 
in the ſame manner, 
The eighth ſort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 

Hope; this ſends up many weak ſhoots growing in 
cluiters, which are armed with ſharp ſpines, both on 
the ſide and ends of the ſhoots ; the leaves come out 
in ſmall cluſters, which continue green all the year. 
This doth not produce feeds in England, fo is pro- 
pagated as the fifth fort, and requires the ſame treat- 

ment. 

The tenth ſort ſends out from the root many weak 
climbing branches which riſe five or ſix feet high, 
2 with narrow ſpear-ſha 
ingle; the ſhoots are armed with ſhort crooked ſpines, 
which render it very troubleſome to handle the plants; 
for they are ſo cloſely ſet on, that it is difficult to 
touch the branches. This is propagated by parting 
the root; but the plants mult be — in a moderate 
ſtove, otherwiſe it will not thrive in this country. It 
grows naturally in the iſland of Ceylon. 


Theſe plants are preſetved in the gardens of the cu- | 


rious, where they add to the variety; being not diſ- 
ficult ro manage, where there is conveniency to houſe 
them in winter. They ſhould have a place among 
other exotic plants. 
ASPARAGUS SCANDENS. See Mepxor a. 
ASPEN-TREE. See Populus. 
ASPERIFOLIOUS plants [aſperifolius, of aſper, 
rough, and folium, Lat. a leaf] are ſuch plants as are 
rough-leaved, having their leaves placed alternately, 
or without any certain order, on their ſtalks : the 


* claſs of plants ſo denominated "y Mr. Ray, have a 


monopetalous flower, cut or divided into five parts; 
after every flower there ſucceed commonly four ſeeds. 


Of this claſs are Bugloſs, Borage, Comfrey, Hounds |. 


Tongue, &c. 
ASPERUGO, ſmall Wild Bugloſs. 
The CHARACTERS are, | 
. The empalement is of one leaf, cut ſlightly at the top into 
five equal paris; the flower is of one leaf, having a ſhort 
cylindrical tube, cut at the top into five ſmall blunt parts, 
which are cloſed at their baſe : it bath five ſhort lamina, 
crowned by oblong ſummits; in the center there are four 
compreſſed germen, ſupporting a ſhort ſlender ſtyle, crowned 
by a blunt ſtigma. The germen afterward become four ob- 
long ſeeds, incloſed in the empalement. 
- This genus of plants is ranged in the 


the flower having five ſtamina and one ſtyle, - 
We know but one Spzelks of this genus, which is, 


ASPERUGO, Flor, Lapp. 76. Small Wild Bugloſs, Great 


% 


leaves coming out 


of pla firſt ſection of 
. Linnzus's fifth claſs, entitled Pentandria Monogynia, | 


A'SP 


| Gooſe Graſs, br German Madwort. Bugloſſum ſylveſtre 


caulibus procumbentibus. C. B. P. 257. 
This is an annual plant, which is found wild in ſome 
parts of England, as near Newrnarket, at Boxley in 
Suſſex, and in Holy Iſland. -- It is preſerved in bo- 
tanic gardens: for variety, and may 20 eaſily propa- 
| go by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown in autumn; 
if the ſeeds are kept out of the ground till ſpring, 
they do not ſucceed ſo well. When the plants come 
2 they require no other culture but to keep them 
clear from weeds, and in May they will flower: in 
June their ſeeds will be perfected, which, if ſuffered 
to ſcatter, will grow again in autumn; ſo that when 
this plant is once brought into a garden, it will main- 
tain itſelf, provided it be allowed a place. 
ASPERULA, Woodroof, 7 
This plant grows wild in ſhady woods in many parts 
of England, and flowers in April or May, and is 
ſometimes uſed in medicine. | | 
Dr. Linnæ us has joined to this genus the Gallium 
album, Gallium montanum, and Rubia ſynanchica 
Saxatilis. C. B. But as theſe grow wild in England, 
and are rarely admitted into gardens, I ſhall paſs them 
over with juſt mentioning them. | 
ASPHODELUS Fare, Gr. by Pliny it is 
called Haſtula, or Baccillus Regius, becauſe when it 
flowers, the ſtalk reſembles a royal ſcepter.] King's 
Spear. ; | | 
The CraracTtrs/'are, 
The flatver has no empalement; 
fix parts, "which ſpread open; at the bottom is inſerted a 
globular nectarium, having fix valves; it hath ſix awl- 
ſhaped ſtamina, which ore inſerted in the valves of the 
nettarium, and are crowned by oblong ſummits, «hich are 
proftrate, and turn : upward ; between the neftarium is 
placed a globular germen, ſupporting an awl-ſhaped ſtyle, 
crowned by a, club-like ſtigma : the empalement afterward 
becomes a fleſby globular ſeed-veſſel, baving three cells, 
which are filled with triangular ſeeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the. firſt ſection of 
Linnzus's ſixth claſs, entitled Hexandria Monogynia, 
the flower having ſix ſtamina and one ſtyle. 
The Speis are, | 
1. AspnoDeLvs (Lateys) caule folioſo, foliis triquetris 
fiſtuloſis. Hort. Cliff. 127. King's Spear with a leafy 
ftalk, and triangular fiſtular leaves. Aſphodelus luteus 
& flore & radice. C. B. P. 28. | 
2. ASPHODELUS { Ramoſus) caule nudo foliis enfiformib 
carinatis lævibus. Lin. Mat. Med. 172. King's Spear 
with a naked branching ftalk, and ſmooth, fword-ſbaped, 
carinated leaves. Aſphodelus albus ramoſus mas. 
C. B. P. 28. - | 
3. AsPHoDELUS (Abus) caule nudo ſimplici foliis 
lineari-enſiformibus.” King's Spear with a ſingle naked 
ftalk, and narrow ſword-ſhaped leaves. Aſphodelus albus 
non ramoſus. C. B. P. 28. 460 82 
4. ASPHODELUS (Fiſtuloſus) caule nudo foliis ſtrictis ſubu- 
latis ſtriatis ſubfiſtuloſis. Hort. Cliff. 8 3. King's Spear 
with a naked ſtalk, fiſtular awl-ſhaped leaves, and an an- 
nua root. Phalangium parvo flore ramoſum foliis 
fiſtuloſis annuum. H. I. 
The firſt ſort is the yellow. Aſphodel, which is directed 
for uſe in medicine; this hath roots compoſed of many 
thick, fleſhy, yellow fibres, joined into a head at the 
top; from whence ariſe ſtrong, round, ſingle ſtalks, 
near three feet high, garniſhed their whole length 
with long triangular leaves, which are boat-ſhape, 
of a ſea- green colour; the upper part of the ſtalk is 
adorned half way with yellow ſtar-ſhaped flowers, 
which begin opening from the bottom, and are fol- 
| lowed by others above; ſo that on the ſame ſpike, 
there is often a-ſucceſſion of flowers for a month. It 
flowers in June, and the ſeeds ripen'in autumn. 
There is à variety of this with a larger flower, men- 
tioned in the catalogue of the Royal Garden at Paris, 
by the title of Aſphodelus ſpiralis luteus Italicus 
magno flore, the ſeeds of which I received from the 
garden at Piſa, ſome years 0 and the firſt year of 
the plants flowering in Chelſea garden, the flowers 


it is of one leaf, cut into 


— 


were larger, and the ſpikes longer than thoſe of the 
des | common 


* 


common ſort; but in two years time, they were ſo 
like the common ſort as not to be diſtinguiſhed from 


it, as were alſo the young = which were raiſed | 


from the ſeed ſaved at Chehea, therefore it ſhould be 
eſteemed an accidental variety. | 
The ſecond ſort hath. roots compoſed of many thick 
fleſhy fibres; to each of which is faſtened an oblong 
tuber, as large as ſmall potatoes; the leaves are long 
and flexible, having acute edges; theſe grow in irre- 
lar cluſters, from the crown of the root; between 
cheſe come out the ſtalks, which riſe more than three 
feet high, ſending out ſeveral ſide branches, which 


are naked; the upper part of theſe are adorned with | 


many white ſtar-ſhaped flowers, yrs, of one leaf 
cut into ſix parts, each having a purple line running 
lengthways on the outſide of each ſegment. The 
flowers grow in long ſpikes, Pool gradually up- 
ward. They appear the beginning of June, and the 
ſeeds ripen in autumn. 
The third fort hath roots like the ſecond, but the 
leaves are longer and narrower the ſtalks of this are 
ſingle, never putting out any fide branches; the flow- 
ers are of a purer white, and grow 1n longer ſpikes. 
This flowers at the ſame time with the former. 
The fourth ſort is an annual plant; the roots of this 
are compoſed of many fleſhy yellow fibres, the leaves 
are ſpread out from the crown of the root, cloſe to 
the ground, in a large cluſter; they are convex on 
their under ſide, but plain above, and hollow like 
a pipe; the flower-ſtalks riſe immediately from the 
root, and grow about two feet high, dividing into 
three or four branches upward, which are — 
with white ſtarry flowers, with purple lines on the 
outſide. Theſe flower in July and Auguſt, and their 
ſeeds ripen in October, ſoon after which the Plants de- 
cay. It grows naturally in the ſouth of France, Spain, 
and Italy. - t 
The firſt ſort grows naturally in many of the iſlands 
of the Archipelago, and alſo in Sicily. The ſecond, 
third, and fourth ſorts grow naturally in Portugal, 
Spain, and Italy; the third fort is not quite ſo hardy 
as either of the other, ſo in very ſevere froſt is ſome- 
times killed, unleſs the roots are covered in winter. 
The yellow fort multiplies very faſt by roots, and 
will ſoon ovefſpread a large border, if ſuffered to re- 
main unremoved, or the ſide roots are not taken off; 
but the other ſorts are not ſo productive of ſhoots 
from their ſides, and are much better kept within 
bounds. | 
The ſecond and third ſorts do not increaſe very faſt 
by their roots, nor ſhould they be often tranſplanted, 
for that will weaken them, ſo that their flowet-ſtems 
will not riſe ſo tall, or produce ſo many flowers, as 
when they are left undiſturbed for ſome years ; there- 
fore the beſt way is to propagate theſe by ſeeds. 
Theſe three ſorts of Aſphodel are very pretty orna- 
ments for a flower-garden, and, requiring very little 
trouble to cultivate them, are rendered more accep- 
table, They may be all propagated by ſeeds, which 
ſhould be ſown ſoon after they are ripe, on a warm 
border of light freſh earth: in the Knies the plants 
will appear, when you ſhould carefully clear them 
from weeds, and in dry weather they muſt be fre- 
quently watered: if this be duly obſerved, the plants 
will have acquired ſtrength enough to be tranſplanted 
by the Michaelmas following; at which time you 
muſt prepare a bed of freſh earth in the flower nur- 
ſery, into which you ſhould plant the roots, at about 
ſix inches diſtance every way; obſerving to plant 
them fo low, as that the top of the roots may be three 
or four inches under the ſurface of the bed; and ſome 
old tan, or dung, ſhould be ſpread over the furface 
of the ground, to keep out the froſt: in this bed 
they may remain one year, wg, | which time they 
ſhould be kept clear from weeds; by which time, the 
roots having acquired ſtrength enough to produce 
flowers the 3 year, t ſhould, in autumn, . 
' When their leaves are decayed, be carefully taken up, 


AST 


other hardy kinds of flowers, where being propet! 
intermixed, they will make an agreeable variety, and 
continue a long time in flower. 5 

The fourth fort is an annual plant, ſo is only propa- 
gated by ſeeds; theſe ſhould be ſown in the autumn; 
when they will more certainly grow than if ſown in 
the ſpring: when the plants are up, they will require 
no other trouble but to keep them clean from weeds, 
until they have put out four or five leaves, when they 
ſhould be carefully. removed to the places where they 
are to remain for good. If the ſeeds of this plant are 
permitted to ſcatter, the plants will come up without 
care, and thoſe which are not removed, will be the 


| ſtrongeſt plants, and produce a greater number of 


flowers. 


 ASPLENIUM, or Ceterach fis ſo called from & 


privative, and (h the ſpleen, becauſe good againſt 
diſeaſes of the ſpleen.] Spleenwort or Miſtwaſte. 
The CnaracTrrs are, 
The leaves are like thoſe of the Polypody, but leſs, and 
pretty round, notched toward the fide; downy on their 
under fide, having a ſquamous duſt, in which, by the help 
of a micrdſcope, membrancus capſule, or ſeed pods, lyin 
cloſe to one another, are perceived, every one furniſhed wit 
a little round cord, which ly its conſtruction opening the 
fruit into two parts, pours forth certain very ſmall Reds: 
the root is fibrous. This plant thrives in flony places, as 
in walls, Sc. 


This plant is of the Fern kind, and grows upon old | 


moiſt ſhady walls in divers parts of England ; but is 
never cultivated in gardens. There arc ſeveral ſpecies 
of this plant in America, but they have not been in- 
troduced into England, 


ASTER Ar, Gr. a Star; fo called becauſe the 
flower is radiated with little leaves after the manner 


of a ſtar.] Starwort. | 

p The CHaracTERs are, | 75 1 , 
It hath a compound flower, compoſed of ſeveral female and 
hermaphrodite florets, included in one common 725 empale- 
ment; the rays or border of the flower is compoſed of ſe- 


. *weral female florets, «whoſe upper parts are ſtretched out on 


one fide like a tongue, and indented in three ſegments at the 
end; the de florets form the diſk vr middle; 
which are funnel-ſhaped, and divided at the top into foot 


| parts, ſpreading open, and have each five ſhort ſlender ſta- 


mina, crowned with cylindrical ſummits; in the bottom is 
placed a crowned germen, ſupporting a ſlender flyle, crowned 
5 a bifid ſtigma; the germen afterward becomes an oblong 
eed, crowned with down: the female flowers have a 
germen ſupperting a flender ſtyle, crowned by do 6blong 
ſtigma, which turn backward. Theſe have no ſtamina, 
but in other reſpetts are like the hermaphrodite flowers. 
This genus of plants 1s mages in the ſecond ſection 
of Linnæus's nineteenth clals, intitled Syngeneſia Po- 
lygamia ſuperfiua, from the ſame flower having female 
and hermaphrodite florets included in the ſame em- 
palement. | | 
The Speis are, | | 


. AsTER (Alpinas) foliis lanceolatis hirtis, radicalibus 
' obtuſis, caule ſimpliciſſimo unifloro. Lin. Sp. Plant. 


872. Starwort with hairy ſpear-ſhaped leaves, thoſe at 
the root blunt, and a fingle ſtalk, having one flower. 
Aſter montanus cæruleus magno flore foliis oblongis. 
C. B. P. 267. 


. AsTER (Amellus) foliis lanceolatis obtuſis ſcabris tri- 


nerviis integris, pedunculis nudiuſculis corymboſis 
ſquamis calycinis obtuſis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 873. Star- 
wort with rough, blunt, ſpear-ſhaped leaves, which are 
entire, having three veins, naked foot-ſtalks, flowers in a 
corymbus, and blunt ſcales to the empalement. Aſter at- 


ticus cæruleus vulgaris. C. B. P. 267. vulgarly called 


Italian Starwort. | 


. AsTrr(Tripolium) foliis lanceolatis integerrimis car- 
' noſis glabris ramis inæquatis, floribus corymboſis. 


Lin. Sp. Plant. 872. Starwort with ſmooth, fleſay, ſpear- 
ſhaped leaves, which wre entire, unequal branches, and 
flowers in a corymbus. Aſter maritimus Tripolium 
dictus. Rali Hift. 270. | | 


and tranſplanted into the flower-garden, obſerving to 4. AsSTER (Liniſolius) follis linearibus acutis integerrimis, 
place them in the middle of the borders, amongſt | - - caule „ Hort. Cliff. 408. Star- 
| | pa ae | c worf 


| UG 


AST 


cvort with narrow pointes leaves, which are entire, and 


@ very branchy ft owing in @ corymbus. Aſter Tri- 
polii flore ang like 1 — folio. Mor. Hiſt. 
121. * 
5. p (ow (Neve Aiglie) foliis lanceolatis alternis inte- 
rrimis ſemiamplexicaulibus, floribus terminalibus. 
Flort. Cliff, 408. Starwort with entire ſpear-ſhaped 
abes, growing alternate, and haif embracing the ſtalks, 
which are terminated by flowers. Aſter Novæ Angliæ 
altiſſimus hirſutus floribus amplis purpuro-violaceis. 
Par. bat. g8. 

6. AsTER (Cones) foliis cordatis amplexicaulibus un- 
dulatis ſubtus tomentoſis, floribus racemoſis adſcen- 
dentibus. Hort. Cliff. 408. Starwort with heart ſpear- 
ſhaped waved leaves, woolly on their underſide, and flowers 
growing in aſcending ſpikes. Aſter nove Angliz pur- 
e Virgæ aureæ facie & foliis undulatis. Par. 

>, * (Paniceus) foliis ſemiamplexicaulibus lanceo- 
latis ſerratis ſcabris, pedunculis alternis ſubunifloris 
calycibus diſcum ſuperantibus. Hort. Cliff. 408. Star- 
wort with rough, __ leaves, balf em- 
bracing the ſtalks, foot-ſtalks growing alternate, with a 
Angle flower on each foot-ſtalk, whoſe empalement is higher 
than the aft er Americanus latifolius puniceis 
caulibus. H. I. 649. 

8. AsrER (Miſer) floribus ovatis diſco radiis longiore. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 877. Starwort with oval flowers, whoſe 
diſk is longer than the rays. Aſter ericoides Mellioti 

iz umbone. Hort. Elth. 40. | | 

9. ; (kl (Novi Belgit) foliis lanceolatis ſubſerratis ſeſ- 
ſilibus caule paniculato ramulis unifloris ſolitaris caly- 
cibus ſquarroſis. Hort. Cliff, 408. Starwort with ſpear- 

ſhaped jagged leaves, growing cloſe to the flalk, which is 

looſe and ſpiked, and branches baving 4 fingle flower with 

a rough . Aſter Novæ Belgiz latifplius 

umbe floribus dilute violaceis. H. L. 66. 

10. ASTER (Linarifalius) foliis Ianceolato - linearibus fub- 
carnoſis integerrimis ax floribus corymboſis faſti- 

gatis pedunculis folioloſis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 874. Star- 

Wort with narrow, ſpear-ſhaped, fleſby leaves, which are 

in and entire, s gathered into a c and 
foot-ſtalks. Aſter Tripoli flore. C. B. P. 267. 

11. AsrER (Concolor) caule ſimpliciſſimo foliis ag 
ovatis ſeſſilibus integerrimis racemo terminali. Flor. 
Virg. 178. Starwert with fingle ſtalks, oval entire leaves 
growing cloſe to the ſtalks, which end in a looſe ſpike. 

12. ASTER ( Ericoides) foliis linearibus integerrimis, caule 

iculato, pedunculis racemoſis, — folioſis. 

or. Virg. 124. Starwort with linear leaves, a panicu- 

lated ftalk with 2 4% foot-ftalks. Aſter eri- 
coides dumoſus. Hort. Elth. 40. 

13- ASTER (Cordifolia) foliis cordatis ſerratis petiolatis, 
caule paniculato. Hort. Cliff. 408. Starwort with ſawed 


heart-ſhaped leaves, having foot-ſtalks, and a looſe ſpiked 
Hall. latifolius autumnalis. Cornut. Canad. 
6 


4. 

As rx (Tenuifolius) foliis ſub linearibus integerrimus 
pedunculis folioſis. Lin. Sp. 1227. Star wort withnarrow 
ar-ſhaped entire leaves, and leafy foot-ftalks. Aſter 
mericanus Belvidere foliis floribus ex cæruleo al- 
2 ſpicis prælongis. Pluk. Phyt. tab. 78. 


8. 
ts. AsrER (Grandiflorus) caule corymboſo foliis lan- 
ceolatis reflexis, floribus ſolitaris, calycibus ſquarroſis. 
Flor. Leyd. orymbous ſtalk, 


168. Starwort with a c 


 ſpear-ſhaped, reflected leaves, and fingle flowers with rough 
s. Aſter Virginianus pyramidatus Hyſſopi 
folius aſperis calycis ſquamulis 9 Mart. Cent. 
We. | | 
16. — (Scabris) foliis lanceolatis ſcabris integris, 
caule ramoſo, pedunculis folioſis, calycibus obtuſis. 
Starwort with rough. 0 entire leaves, and a 
branching ſtalk, wilh leafy foot-ftalks. Aſter Atticus 
Alpinus alter. C. B. P. 267. | | 
17. AsrER (Glabris) foliis glongo-lanceolatis acutis ſer- 
ratis caule ramoſo floribus terminalibus calycibus li- 
nearibus erectis. Starwort with oblong, fpear-ſbaped, 


pointed ſawed leaves, and a branching ſtalk, terminated by 


| - flowers, whoſe empalements are very narrow, and ere. 


2 
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Aſter Perſicæ foliis ſerratis glabris, floribus ſparſis 
pallidè cæruleis. Dillen. Cat. Oxon, J 

18: As TER (Tradeſcanti) foliis oblongis acutis baſi la- 
tioribus ſemiamplexicaulibus, caule ramoſo floribus 
terminalibus plerumque ſolitariis. Srartocrt with oblor 
pointed leaves, broad at their baſe, half embracing the 
ſtalks, which are branchy, and terminated with flowers, 
for the moſt part ſingly. Aſter cæruleus ſerotinus tru- 
ticeſcens Tradeſcanti. Raii Hiſt. 269. commonly called 
Michaelmas Daiſy. 

19. ASTER (Precox) caule erecto hirſuto foliis oblongis 
acutis ſcabris acutè dentatis ſemiamplexicaulibus flo- 
ribus corymboſis, calycibus hirſutis ere Kis. Starwort 
with a hairy upright ſtalk, oblong pointed rough leaves, 
ſharply indeuted, half embracing the ſtalks, and flowers in 
a corymbus with hairy erett empalements. Aſter Pyre- 
naicus precox flore cæruleo majori. H. R. Par. 

20, AsTER (Allifimus) caule altiſſimo hirſuto ſimpliciſ- 
ſimo foliis oblongis acutis baſi latioribus ſemiamplexi- 
caulibus floribus tribus ſeſſilibus terminalibus. Star- 
wort with a very tall, hairy, unbranched ſtalk, oblong 
pointed leaves, which are broader at the baſe, and baff 
embrace the ſtalks, which are terminated by three flowe;s 
fitting very cloſe. 

21, ASTER (Kamociſſimus) caule ramociſſimo patulo, 
foliis lineari-lanceolatis rigidis, floribus ſerratim po- 
ſitis pedunculis folioſis. Starwort with a very branching 
ſpreading ſtalk, narrow, ſheer apes, ſtiff leaves, flew- 
ers placed one above another, and leafy foot. talks. 

22, AsSTER (Umbellatus) foliis lanceolatis acutis ſcabris, 
caule ſimplici floribus umbellatis terminalibus. Star- 
wort with rough pointed ſpear-ſhaped leaves, and a fmg!: 
falt, terminated by , growing in an umbel. 

23. AsTEeR (Nervoſus) foliis nervoſis lanceolatis acutis 
linearibus caule ſimplici floribus terminalibus quaſi 
umbellatum dif Starwort with narrow, ſpear- 
ſhaped, pointed, nervous leaves, a ſingle talk, terminated 
by flowers growing almoſt in an umbel. 

24. ASTER (Paniculatus) foliis inferioribus ovatis baſi 
ſemiamplexicaulibus, ſuperioribus lanceolatis parvis 
caule ulato ramis unifloris pedunculis folioſis. 
Starwort with the lower leaves oval, whoſe baſe half em- 
braces the ſtalks, the 


le mall and ſpear-ſhaped, 
On eee 


each branch, and a leafy foot-ſtalk. | 
25. ASTER (Rigidus) floribus terminalibus ſolitariis foliis 
inearibus alternis. Flor. Virg. 98. Starwort with ſingle 
flowers at the ends of the branches, and very narrow leaves 


- 


laced alternately. | 
26. AsTER (Latifolius) foliis lincari-lanceolatis glabris 
trinerviis floribus corymboſis terminalibus. Starwert 
with ſmooth ſpear-ſhaped leaves, with three veins, and 
flowers in a corymbus, which terminate the ſtalks. Aſter 
latifolius Tripolii flore. H. R. Par. 
27. ASTER (Dumoſus) foliis linearibus integerrimis caule 
aniculato. Hort. Cliff. 408. Starwort with very narroto 
es, which are entire, and a looſe ſpike of flowers. 
Aſter Novæ Angliæ linariz foliis Chamæmeli flore. 
Par. Bat. Prod. 95. | 
28, AsrER (Annus) foliis lanceolatis lateribus inferjorum 
crenatis, radice annua, caule corymboſo pedunculis 
nudis. Hort. Cliff. 409. Starwort with ſpear-ſbaped 
leaves, the fides of the lower leaves jagged, an annual root, 
and ftalks ending with a corymbus of flowers, with naked 
2 ramoſus annuus Canadenſis. Mor. 


29. ASTER (Fruticoſus) foliis linearibus faſciculatis punc- 

tatis, unculis unifloris nudis, caule fruticoſo ru- 

oſo. Hort. Cliff. 409. Starwort with narrow pointed 

s growing in cluſters, naked foot-ſtalks with one flower, 

and a ſbrubly ſtalk. Aſter Africanus fruteſcens foliis 

anguſtis & plerumque conjunctis. Hort. Amſt. 2. 
53 a 

2 AsTzR (Chinenſis) foliis ovatis 


, 
* 


tis dentatis, 
| 38 calycibus terminalibus patentibus folioſis. 
ort. Cliff. 407. Starwort with oval indented 


leaves, and the ts terminated by ſpreading leaves. 
Aſter Chenepodii folio annuus, flore ingenti ſpecioſo. 


Hort. Elch. 38. 


31. As TER 


- 


AST. : 

31. AsTER (Aurantiut) foliis pinnatis. Hort, Cliff. 407. 
Starwort with winged leaves. Aſter Americanus foliis 
pinnatis & ſerratis floribus aurantis. Houſt. MSS. 

32. AsTER (Procumbent) foliis ovatis dentatis caule pro- 
cumbente, pedunculis nudis axillaribus unifloris. Star- 
wort with oval indented leaves, a trailing ſtalk, and naked 
| foot-ſtalks proceeding from the fide with a ſingle flower. 
After Americanus procumibens bellidis minoris facie. 
Houſt. MSS, 

33. AsTER (Mutabilis) foliis lanceolatis ſerratis, calyci- 
bus ſquarroſis, panicula ſubfaſtigiata. Lin. Sp. 1230. 
Starwort with ſued ſptar-ſhapea leaves, rough flower- 
cups, and bundled panicles. r Novi Belg latifolius 
paniculatus, floribus ſaturate violaceis. H. L. 65. 
34 ASTER (Sibiricus) folis lanceolatis venoſis ſcabris 
extimoſerratis, caulibus ſtriatis, unculis tomen- 
toſis. Lin. Sp. 1226. Starwort with veined ſpear-ſhaped 
leaves, ſtriated ſtalks, and woolly foot-ſtalks. 


35. AsTER (Divaricatus) ramis divaricatis, foliis ovatis 


ſerratis, floralibus integerrimis obtuſiuſculis amplexi- 
caulibus. Flor. Virg. 123. Starwort with forked 
branches, oval ſawed leaves, thoſe near the flowers are 
obtuſe, entire, and embrace the ftalk. Aſter Americanus 


latifolius albus, caule ad ſummum brachiato. Pluk. | 


Alm. 56. 
The firſt ſort grows naturally upon the Alps, where 
it ſeldom riſes more than nine — high, . when 
tranſplanted into a garden, not above ſixteen. It 
ſends up ſingle ſtalks from the root, which are thinl 
garniſhed with oblong leaves; at the top of each ſtal 
is one large blue flower, ſomewhat like thoſe of the 
Italian Starwort. This flowers in June; the root is 
perennial, but muſt be planted in a ſhady fituation, 
and a moiſt ſoil. It gene by parting the 
roots, which ſhould be done in autumn. 
The ſecond ſort is the Italian Starwort, which was 
ſome years paſt more common in the gardens than at 
preſent ; for ſince the great of ican Star- 
worts have been introduced into England, this ſort 
hath not been ſo much cultivated, h it is by no 
means inferior to the beſt of them, and, in ſome re- 
ſpects, preferable to moſt of them; for it is not ſo 
ſubject to creep by the root, as many of the American 


forts do, whereby they often become troubleſome in 


ſmall gardens, nor do the ſtalks require ſupporting as 


for theſe ſeldom grow more than two feet 


b, and the ſtalks are generally ſtrong, ſo are ve 
— broken by the wid. Theſe grow in 3 
cluſters from the root, and each of branch at 
the top into eight or ten foot-ſtalks, each of which 
is terminated by a ſingle large flower, having blue 
rays, with a yellow diſk. It flowers in October, and, 


in mild ſeaſons, will often continue till the middle of 


November, during which time they are orna- 
mental plants in a This fort is ed 
by parting the roots, the beſt time for this work 
is ſoon after they are out of flower, for thoſe which 
are removed in the ſpring will not flower ſo ſtrong 
the ſucceeding autumn. + Theſe roots ſhould not be 
removed oftener than every third year, where they are 
| dto uce many flowers. 
It grows naturally in the vallies of Italy, rr and 
Narbonne, and is ſu to the 
Amellus mentioned by Virgil in has fourth Georgick, 
to grow in the paſtures; the leaves and ſtalks being 
rough and bitter, the cattle ſeldom browſe upon it, 
ſo | wn whenever there are any of theſe roots in the 
fields, they fend 
left after the graſs is eaten bare, theſe being full of 
flowers, make a fine appearance, and therefore might 
engage the poet's attention. 
The third 

are flowed by t 
gardens. It flowers in July and A | 
he fourth fort is a native in N 
has been many years in the Engliſh gardens. It ſends 
up many ſtrong ſhoots from the root ' ſpring, 
which riſe between two and three feet high, garniſhed 


with oblong leaves, placed alternately, and half em- 
brace the ſtalk with their baſe ; from the main ſtalks, 


rows naturally in ſalt marſhes, which | 
tides, and is ſeldom admitted into 


—— 


a thick tuft of ſtalks, which, being | 


America, but | 


and may be propaga 


. with narrow 


end of October. This ſort ſpreads grea 


F 


AST 

many ſide branches are put out, for near half theif 
length, theſe are garniſhed with ſmaller leaves, which 
diminiſh in their ſize to the top, where there is a ſingle 
flower, terminating the ſtalk, of a blue colour. This 
flowers in Auguſt and September; it is eaſily pro- 
pagated by parting the roots, ſoon after the flow- 
ers are palt, and will thrive in almoſt any ſoil or 
ſituation, | 

The fifth fort ſends up many ſtalks from the root, 
which riſe five feet high z garniſhed with 11 
leaves which are entire, and half embrace the ſtalks; 
which are terminated by large purple violet flowers, 
growing in a looſe panicle : it flowers in Auguſt, and 
is very hardy, ſo may be planted in any ſoil or ſitua- 
tion, and is propagated by parting the roots. | 
The ſixth ſort grows naturally in North America. 

This hath broad heart-ſhaped waved leaves at the 
bottom, the ſtalks riſe between two and three feet 
high, which ſend out ſmall fide branches, upon which 
the flowers come out in looſe fpikes, which are of a 
very pale blue colour, inclining to white. This flowers 
in the ſame ſeaſon as the former, and may be propa- 


ated in the ſame manner, 

he ſeventh ſort ſends up ſeveral ſtrong ſtalks, up- 
ward of two feet high, which are of a purple colour, 
garniſhed with ſpear-ſhaped ſmooth leaves, whoſe baſe 
embrace the ſtalks half round; the flowers grow 
upon ſingle foot-ſtalks, forming a corymbus at the 
top, and are of a pale blue colour; theſe appear the 
latter end of September. This comes from North 
America, a.id ray be propagated in the ſame way as 
the former. | | 
The eighth fort riſes with lender ſtalks, upward of 
three feet high; ſending out many weak branches 
on every ſide, garniſhed with very ſmall leaves; the 
flowers come out on ſhort foot-ſtalks, on every ſide 
* —u theſe are ſmall, with white ra — 
a yr ik. They a in November, and often 
—— - December This comes from = 

e country wi ormer, and may be propagat 
as is before directed for them. foot. 
The ninth fort riſes near four feet high, having broad 
leaves at the bottom which diminiſh ually. to 
the top; the flowers are produced in a looſe kind of 
umbel at the top of the ftalks, which are of a pale 
blue colour; theſe appear the latter part of Auguſt. 
This is hardy, and may be propagated as the former. 
The tenth ſort grows naturally in the ſouth of France 
and Italy; the ſtalks of this divide into a great num- 
ber of branches, which divide again toward the top 
into ſeveral ſmaller, fully garniſhed with very narrow 
leaves their whole favs the flowers grow in large 
cluſters at the top, forming a ſort of corymbus; they 
are of a pale bluiſh colour, and appear the beginnin 
of Auguſt. This is hardy, and may be propagat 
by parting the roots, as the former. _ 
The eleventh ſort riſes four feet high, with a fingle 
growing cloſe to the ſtalks, 


ſtalk, and oval leaves 
which are terminated by ſlender looſe ſpikes of pale 
blue flowers, which appear about Michaelmas. This 
grows naturally in North America, and is propagated 
as the ſorts above-mentioned, 

The twelfth ſort ſends up ſlender ſtalks three feet 
high, which ſend out flender fide branches moſt of 
their length, ſo as to form a thick buſh theſe are 
garniſhed with . narrow leaves their whole length, 
and are terminated by ſingle flowers. 

The thirteenth ſort about two feet high, having 
ſlender ſtalks, garniſhed with oblong, pointed, heart- 
ſhaped leaves, which are ſharply ſawed on their edges; 
the upper part of the ſtalks is divided into ſeveral 
ſmall branches, which are terminated by white flowers 
growing in looſe panicles. This flowers in September, 


ted as the former. 

The fourteenth ſort ſends up ſtalks five feet high, 
which put out many ſlender {ide branches, garniſhed 
| ſpear-ſhaped leaves, and are terminated 
by ſpikes of ſmall white flowers, which appear the 
y at the 


root, ſo is 
; The 


apt to over-run the borders. 
2 | | 


AST 
The fifteenth Tort hath narrow, oblong, haity leaves 


ut the bottom; the ſtalks riſe three feet high, gar- 
niſned with ſmall, narrow, rough leaves, which turn 


backward ; the ſtalks fend out many fide branches, 
each being terminate by a ſingle large blue flower. 


This ſort flowers the end of October, and continues 
moſt part of November, when it makes a fine appear- 
ance. It doth not multiply faſt by its roots, but 


may be propagated in plenty, by cuttings made from 


the young ſhoots in May, which, if planted in a bed 
of light earth, and ſhaded from the ſun, will take 
root, and flower the ſame year. It is commonly 
called by the gardeners Cateſby's Starwort, from Mr. 
Cateſby, who brought it from Virginia. 
The ſixteenth ſort ſends up ſeveral ſtalks a foot and 
a half high, garniſhed with rough ſpear-ſhaped leaves, 
ſending out many ſide branches which diverge from 
the every way; theſe are terminated for the moſt 
part by one large blue flower, ſomewhat like thoſe 
of the Italian Starwort, but paler, and comes earlier 
to flower. It grows naturally on the Alps, and is 
ropagated by 2 the root. 
The ſeventeenth ſort riſes to the height of five feet, 
with branching ſtalks, garniſhed with oblong ſpear- 
ſhaped leaves, which are ſawed on their edges. Each 
of the ſide branches are divided at the top into ſeve- 
ral foot-ſtalks, which are terminated by large, pale, 
blue flowers, and are in beauty in October. This 
* by 1 the roots, as the ſorts 
orementione t grows naturally in North 
America. Nm | 
The eighteenth ſort was brought from Virginia many 
years ago, by Mr. John Tradeſcant, who was a great 
collector of rarities ; and from his it was ſoon 
diſperſed, and became common. It is generally 
known by the title of Michaelmas Daiſey, from its 
flowering about old Michaelmas day. The ſtalks of 
this ſort are numerous, and riſe about three feet and a 
half high, being fully garniſhed with oblong leaves 
ending in a point, whoſe baſe half embrace the ſtalks. 
Theſe ſhoot out man — 
terminated by pret flowers, of a ale 
bluiſh colour, her Bi to white, The e his 
multiply very faſt, and the ſeeds often are blown 
about, ſo that it propagates ſo much as often to be 
troubleſome; it will thrive in any ſituation. | 
The nineteenth fort ſends up ſeveral ſtrong hairy 
ſtalks, which riſe a foot and a half high, havin 
many oblong rough leaves ending in a point, whoſe 
baſe half embrace the ſtalks, which divide into many 
ſmall branches at the top, forming a kind of corym- 
bus, each being terminated by one large blue flower, 
having a ve r empalement. This flowers the 
latter end of July. It grows naturally on the Alps, 
ſo is ws hardy, but ſhould have a moiſt ſoil and 
a ſhady ſituation. It is propagated by parting the 


ts. 
The twentieth ſort riſes with ſtrong hairy ſtalks, to 
the height of eight or. nine feet, which are upright, 
unbranched, and garniſhed with oblong hairy leaves, 
ending in a point; their baſe half ſurrounds the ſtalks, 


which are for the moſt part terminated by three * 2 
e 


purple flowers inclining to red, and ſit cloſe to t 

top of the ſtalk, ſurrounded by a few narrow leaves. 
This ſort flowers in November. 
On, where it naturally grows, and is propa- 
gat by parting the roots; it delights in a moiſt 


The twenty-firſt fort hath ſlender purpliſh talks, 
Which riſe about three feet high, ſending out many 


ſide branches almoſt the whole length, which ſpread | 
- horizontally, garniſhed with narrow, ſmall, ſpear- 
ſhaped leaves; the flowers are produced in a fort of 


looſe ſpike, growing one above another on each ſide 


the ſtalk. Theſe are ſmall, of a pale purpliſh co- 
t grows naturally 
in North America, and is eaſily propagated by part- | 


lour, and appear in November. 


ing the roots. | 
The twenty-ſecond fort I received from Philadelphia, 
where it grows naturally. This ſends up ſtiff chan- 


The twenty- third 


- with erect 


lateral branches, which are the 


It came from Phi- 


A A 


nelled ſtalks about two feet high, garniſhed with 


rough ſpear-ſhaped leaves ending in a point, placed 
alternately on every fide the ſtalks; the flowers are 
white, and grow in a fort of umbel at the top of the 
ſtalks. It flowers the end of September, and is pro- 
pagated by _— the roots. F 
ort I received from Mr. Peter Col- 
linſon, F. R. S. who procured it from Penſylvania. 
This hath much the appearance of the former ſort, 


but the leaves are narrower, whiter on their under 


ſide, and have three longitudinal veins; the flowers 
are alſo larger and whiter. It grows about the ſame 
height, and flowers at the ſame time with the for- 
mer. 
The twenty-fourth ſort riſes four feet high, the bot- 
tom leaves are oval and half ſurround the ſtalk at 
their baſe ; the upper leaves are ſmall and ſpear-ſhap- 
ed; the ſtalks put out ſide branches toward the top, 
which grow erect, forming a looſe ſpike, each being 
terminated by one * r flower, with a leafy foot- 
ſtalk ; this flowers about the end of October. It 

rows naturally in North America, and is propagated 
by parting the roots. - 

he twenty-fifth ſort ſends up from the root ſeveral 
ſlender dalle near three feet high, garniſhed by many 
very narrow leaves, and puts out fide branches, each 
being terminated by one white flower. This grows 
naturally in Philadelphia; it flowers in November, 
and is eaſily propagated by parting the roots. 
The twenty-ſixth fort riſes about a foot and à half 
high; the ſtalks are iſhed with narrow, ſpear- 
ſhaped, ſmooth leaves: the end of the ſtalks are ter- 
minated foot-ſtalks on every ſide, each having 
one pale blue flower. This grows naturally in Ca- 
nada, and is propagated by parting the roots. It 
is titled After Canadenſis linariz folio. Hort. R. 
Ta 2:2 
The twenty-ſeventh ſort about two feet high, 
„ garniſhed with narrow ſpear-ſhaped 
leaves, which come out irregularly in cluſters ; from 
upper part of the ſtalks, there are a few ſide 
branches produced; which are garniſhed with narrow 
leaves; the flowers are produced in a panicle, which 
are of a pale blue colour, and appear in September. 
This is propagated by parting the roots. 
The twenty-eighth ſort 1s an annual plant, which when 
once introduced into a garden, the ſeeds will ſcatter, 
and the plants come up without care. This ſends 
up ſtrait ſtalks about two feet high, which are termi- 
nated by white flowers growing 1n form of a corym- 
bus. It flowers in Auguſt, and the ſeeds ripen in Oc- 
tober, and grows naturally in North America. 
The twenty-ninth ſort grows naturally at the Cape 
of Good Hope. This riſes with a woody ſtem about 
three feet high, ſending out fide branches which are 
ligneous, garniſhed with narrow leaves .coming out 


in cluſters from one point, like thoſe of the Larch- 


tree; the flowers are produced from the ſide of the 
branches, upon long ſlender foot-ſtalks ſingly ; theſe 
are of a pale blue colour, and appear the beginning 
of March; as this plant never produces ſeeds in Eu- 
rope, it is only propagated by cuttings, which may 
b fi 4 in rays © Theſe ſhould 
be planted in ſmall pots filled with light earth, and 

lunged' into an old hot-bed; where, if they are 

aded from the ſun, and gently watered, they will 
put out roots in fix weeks, when they may be placed 
in the open air; and in about a month after they 
ſhould be ſeparated, each planted into a ſmall pot 
filled with light ſandy earth. In October theſe muſt 
be removed into the green-houſe, and placed where 
they may enjoy as much free air as poſſible, but be 
ſecured from froſt or damps, either of which will de- 
{troy them; ſo that they are much eaſier preſerved in 
a glaſs-caſe, where they will enjoy more light and air 
than in a green-houſe ; but they muſt not be placed 
in a ſtove, for artificial heat will ſoon deſtroy the 


plants. This fort is at preſent but in few Engliſh 


gardens. © , 
| The 


the hot-bed 


A'S 1 


The ihinieth- fort is a nafive'of Ching; rom whaiite 


the ſeeds were ſent to France by the miſſionaries, 
where the plants were firſt raiſed in Europe. In the 
year 1731, I received ſeeds of this, from which I 
raiſed plants with red, and ſome with white flowers; 
and in 1736, I received ſeeds of the blue flower, but 

theſe were all ſingle. They came by the title of La 
Reine Marguerette, or the — of Daiſies, by which 
title the French till call it. In 1752, I received 
| ſeeds of the double flowers both red and blue, and 
in 1753, the ſeeds of the double white ſort, from my 
worthy friend Dr. Job Baſter, F. R. S. of Zirkzee. 
Theſe have retained their difference from that time 
without variation, yet as they are generally ſuppoſed 
to be only varieties, I have not inſerted them as dif- 


ferent ſpecies. | 
As 1 are annual plants, they are only propagated 
by ſeeds, which muſt be ſown in the ſpring upon a 
entle hot-bed, juſt to bring up the plants; for they 
ſhould be inured to the open air as ſoon as poſſible; 
to prevent their being drawn up very weak : when 
the plants are big enough to remove, they ſhould be 
carefully taken up and planted in a bed of rich earth 
at ſix inches diſtance each way, obſerving to ſhade 
them from the ſun till they have taken new root; 
and if the ſeaſon proves dry, they muſt be often re- 
freſhed with water. In this bed they may remain a 
month or five weeks, by which time they will be 
ſtrong enough to tranſplant into the borders of the 
flower en where they are deſigned to remain; the 
plants ſhould be taken up c y, with large balls 
of earth to their roots, and the ground dug up and 
well broken with the ſpade, where the holes are made 
to receive the plants: after they are planted, and 
the earth cloſed about their roots, there ſhould be 
ſome water given them to ſettle the earth. This 
work ſhould, if poſſible, be done when there 1s rain, 
for then the plants will ſoon take new root, after 
- which time they will require no other care but to keep 
them clear from weeds. | 
In Auguſt theſe plants will flower, by which time if 
the ground is fich in which they are planted, they will 
be two feet high, and furniſhed with many fide 
branches, each of which is terminated by a large ra- 
diated flower, ſome white, ſome red, others blue. 
Theſe are ſome of the greateſt ornaments in the flower- 
garden in autumn, during their time of 2 
The ſeeds ripen the beginning of October, whic 
ſhould be gathered when it is. perfeCtly dry; and in 
order to preſerve the kinds with double flowers, thoſe 
which grow upon the ſide branches, which are com- 
monly fuller of leaves than the flowers on the main 
ſtem, ſhould always be preſerved for ſeeds. 
The thirty-firſt fort was diſcovered by the late Dr. 
Houſton in the year 1731, at La Vera Cruz in New 


Spain. This is an annual plant, which riſes with an 
upright ſtalk. about one high, garniſhed the 
whis e length with winged leaves, each conſiſting of 


two or three pair of lobes, terminated by an odd 
one: each of theſe lobes are heart-ſhaped, and ſawed 
on their edges; at the top of the ſtalk is produced 
one large Grange-coloured flower, having a ſingle 
empalement, cut into many lender {t nts which 
— in points. After the flower is paſt, each floret 
is ſucceeded by an oblong angular ſeed, crowned, 
with long down. This is propagated by ſeeds, which 
ſhould be fown on a moderate hot- bed in the bang; | 
and when the plants are fit to remove, they muſt b. 
each planted into a ſeparate ſmall pot filled with rich 
earth, and plunged into the tan-bed, obſerving to 
ſhade them until they have taken new root, as alſo 
to refreſh them with water, and in warm weather ad- 
mit free air to the plants. When theſe pots are filled 
with their roots, thẽ plants ſhould be carefully ſhaken | 
out; and after paring off the outſide roots, put into 
larger pots, filled with light earth, and plunged into 
in, Where they may remain to flower 
and perfect their ſeeds, for they will not thrive in the 
open air.” This ſort flowers in July, and the ſeeds 


| 


A 


ripen in September, 


AST 


The thirty-ſecond fort was diſcovered by the late Dr, 


William Houſton, in the year 1729, growing in plenty 
in the ſandy ground both Vers Ori, 9 
where he drew the figure, and made a deſcription of 
the plant upon the ſpot ; which he ſent to Ein land 
with the ſeeds, ſome of which grew in the Chelſea 


garden, and the plants flowered the following ſummer, 
| ect their ſeeds. 
y fib 


t did not 
It - hath bu rous roots, which creep in the 
ground, and fend out many lender round talks, 
which bend and incline” to the ground. Theſe are 
about four or five inches long, deſtitute of leaves, 
each ſuſtaining one flower, in ſhape'and ſize of thoſe 


of the common Field Daiſey, of a whitiſh purple co- 


 loury but the rays are narrower. The diſk is com- 


poſed of feveral florets, which are ſucceeded by ſmall 
ceds crowned with a pappous down. The empale- 
ment which includes the flowers, is ſcaly. 
As this plant is a native of a warm climate, it will 
not hve in the open air in England; therefore the 
ſeeds muſt be ſown in a hor-bed, and the plants 
will require a ſtove. to maintain them through the 
winter, | | 
The thirty-third fort is a native of North America. 
This hath upright ſtalks about three feet high, gar- 
niſhed with ſpear-ſhaped ſawed leaves; the flowers 
are produced in bunchy panicles, having rough em- 
palements. It flowers the end of Auguſt, and is pro- 
pagated by parting the roots in autumn. F 
The thirty-fourth ſort naturally in Siberia; th 
ſtalks are ſtriated about two feet high, ſending out ſide 
branches, garniſhed with rough, veined, ſpear-ſhap- 
ed leaves; the foot-ſtalks of the flowers are woolly, 
each 8 one large blue flower. This flowers 
in Auguſt, and is propagated by parting the roots 
The thirry-fifth fort ſends x e an eber 
The thirty- fifth en ro about 
feet high, dividing — the top into many forked 
branches, diverging from each other, garniſhed be- 
low with oval ſawed leaves; but the flowering ſtalks 
have entire obtuſe leaves which embrace them with 


9 * 


ASTEROIDES, Baſtard Starwort. See IxuLA. 
ASTRAGALOIDES. See Pnaca. 
ASTRAGALUS, Wild Liquorice, Liquorice 
Vetch, or Milk Vetch. | | 
The CHaRacTERS are, > 
It hath a butterfly flower, whoſe empalement is of one 
leaf, cut into five acute ſegments at the top. The ſtan- 
dard (or vexillum) is upright, blunt, and reflexed on the 
fides; the wings are oblong, and ſhorter than the ſtandard; 
the keel is the ſame length with the wings, and bordered. 
It hath ten ſtamina, nine of which are joined, and one 
ſtands ſingiy; theſe are crowned by roundiſh ſummits: At 
the bottom of the flower is ſituated a taper germes, ſup- 
porting an awl-ſhaped ſtyle, crowned by a ſtigma. 
The germen afterward becomes a. pod having two cells, 
each having a row of Ee ju ſeeds, W 

This genus of plants is ranged in the third ſection of 
Linnæus's ſeventeenth claſs of plants, entitled Dia- 
delphia Decandria, from the flower having ten ſta- 
mina joined in two bodies. | I'2 
The Spxcies arme + +19 

1. ASTRAGALUS (Ghycyphylks)cauleſcens proſtratus legu- 

minibus ſubtriquetis arcuatis foliis ovalibus pedun- 
culo longioribus. Lin. Sp: Plant. 758. Stalky praſtrate 

Milk Vetth, with crooked pods almoſt tria , and oval 

leaves longer than the foot-ftalk. Aſtragalus luteus pe- 

rennis procumbens o_ ſylveſtris. Mor. Hiſt. 2. 

10. ſometimes called Wi Liquorice.” 

2. ASTRAGALUS (Hamgſis) cauleſcens procumbens, le- 
guminibus ſubulatis recurvatis glabris. Hort. Upſal. 
226. Stalty trailing Milt Vetch, with ſmooth awl-ſbaped 
pods bending inward; Aſtragalus luteus annus Mon- 
ſpeliacus procumbens. Mor. Hiſt. 2. 108, 


Dd. 


3. ASTRA- 


AST 


„ Asrracaivs (4 vides) cauleſcens, f ſpicis eylin- | 
-dricis Aus, catyeibus | mini ry 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 7 55. Salty Vetch with þ Olindrical 


tes growing cloſe to the ſtalks, and woolly pads and em- 
hy — Aſtragalus Alpinus procerior Alopecuroi- | 
des. Tourn. Inſt. 416, 
4. ASTRAGALVUS (Cicer) cauleſcens proſtratus, legumini- 
7 ſubgloboſis inflatis mucronatis piloſis. Hort. U 
fal. 226. Milk Veteb — ate alt, 4 
bular, ſwelling, hairy in a point. 
luteus . ſiliqua ge veſtcam 2 
rente. Mor. Hiſt. 2. 107. | 
5. ASTRAGALUS ( Epighttis) cauleſcens Fo cs le- 
inibus capitatis cordatis acutis reflexis comp 


tis. A t. 2. Milk Vetch with traili 
and pods growing in heads, which are heart-fþ 2 
ad, reflexed, and complicated. Aſtragalus Flipanicus 


ſiliquà epiglottidi ſimili flore purpureo major. H 


6. l (Montanus) ſubacaulos ſcapis folio lon- 
gioribus, floribus laxè ſpieatis erectis, leguminibus 
c0vatis acumine inflexo. Prod. Leyd. 392. Low Milk 
Vetch with flower-ftalks longer than the leaves, and flow- 
ers growing in looſe bt 2 any 
vic majoribus cæruleo- pu ibus oliis 
the. C. B. P. 3 
7. ASTRAGALUS (Beticus) chains procumbens, ſpicis 
pedunculatis, leguminibus priſmaticis rectis triquetris 
apice 2 0 Cliff. 22 ay . 2. with 
trailing s of flowers with fool. up- 
1 rl Haped lite a priſm pointed at the 
annuus maritimus bens lati- 
* — s pediculo inſidentibus. n Inſt. 
41 


B, ASTRAGALUS (Arenarins) ſubcauleſtens bens 
floribus ſubracemoſis erectis foliis tomentoſis. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 759. Low trailing Milk Vetch with branch- 

ing flowers growing erett, and woolly leaves. Aſtragalus 
incanus purpureus noſtras. Pluk. Alm. 59. 

9. ASTRAGALUS (Phbyſodes) acaulos ſcapis folia 
bus leguminibus inflatis ſubgloboſis nudis. Lin. Sp. 

Plant. 760. Low Milk Vetch with flower-ſtalks as long 


as the leaves, and naked, globular, ſwelling ds. Aſtra- 
| galus acaulos — inflatis ſu Ame 
nit. Acad. 


10. As TRAGALus (Chriftianus) cauleſcens erectus flori- 
bus glomeratis ſubſeſſilibus ex omnibus axillis folia- 
ceis. Lin. Sp. 755. Milk Vetch with upright ſtalks, and 
glomerated flowers growing Kanaan, proceeding from 
all the wings of the leaves. Orientalis max- 
imus incanus erectus, caule ab imo ad ſummum flo- 
rido. Tourn. Cor. 29. 

11. ASTRAGALUS. ( . e ſcapis folio 
* r floribus laxe ſpicatis erectis, ibus 
arcuatis. Stalky Milk Vack with flower- alks longer 
than the leaves, upright flowers growing in looſe | rar es, 
and arched pods. . A us. Ægyptius floribus 
tis purpuraſcentibus ſiliquis incurvis. Juſl. 

12. ASTRAGALUS (Seſameus) cauleſcens diffuſus capitu- 
lis ſubſeſſilibus lateralibus ns erectis ſubula- 

tis acumine reflexis. Hort. C 
diffuſed n > af ew growing cloſe. to the. fides of 
the 3 

nts. 
12 in fo 
13. ASTRAGALUS (G 


us annuus foliis & ſiliquis hirſutis 
m alis ſeſſilibus. Pluk. Alm. 60. 
;formis) cauleſcens ſtrictus gla- 


ber, floribus racemoſis pendulis, leguminibus trique- 
1066. Mit Veich | 


tris utrinque mucronatis. Lin. Sp. 
with ſmooth fender ſtalks, hanging anching flowers, and 
thyee-cornered pointed pods: Aſtragalus Orientalis altiſ- 
L folio. galegæ flore owe Haveſcente. Tourn. 
14 dr (Uralenfis); e ſc: | 
longiore leguminibus ſubulatis inflatis villoſis erec- 
tis. Hort. 1 5 
-ſtalks to flowers longer. than the leaves, and a- 
A bt, ſwoln, hat 2 non ra- 
moſus villoſus & incanus picatus florib us N | 
W 9 167. p. 126 4 | 


þ 


iff. 361. Milk Vetch itt 


awl-ſhaped upright pods reflexed at their | 
the ſeeds ripen 


erecto foliis | ||. 
226. Low Milk Verch, with upright - 


AST 
15. ATRAGALUS (Caralini anus) cauleſcens erectus læ- 
vis pedunculis ſpicatis leguminibus ovato-cylindricis 
ſtylo acuminatis. NN. Sp. Plant. 757. Smooth, up- 
right, ſtalky Milk Vetc 22 with ſpiked talks, and oval cy- 
lindrical pods wy Se points. Aſtragalus proce- 
"_ non repens vin, 3 ang lort. Elth. 


16. 22 4 <P (Canadenſis) cauleſcens diffuſus, legu- 
minibus ſubcylindricis mucronaus foliolis ſubtus ſub- 
villoſis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 7 24 Milk Vetch with diffuſed 
ſtalks, pointed cylindrical pods, and the ER? 
on their under ſide. Aſtragalus C flore viridi 
flaveſcente. Tourn. Inſt. 4 

ca- | 1, ASTRAGALUS (Piloſus) — 2 erectus piloſus flo- 


tibus ſpicatus leguminibus ſubulatis piloſis. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 756. Vetch with hairy upright ſtalks, - 
ue in ſpikes, and awhſbaped bairy pods. Aſtraga- 
ſus erectus ſpicatus floribus flaveſcentibus. 
Ani Ruth. 166. 


18. ASTRAGALUS, (Procitmberis) incanus caulibus pro- 


cumbentibus ſcapis folio æquantibus floribus glome- 
ratis. Hoary Vatch with trailing alls, foot-talks 
equal with the leaves, and = hey — Aſtraga- 


* 1 ſiliquis villoſis glomeratis. Tourn, Inſt. 
417) _ 

19. ASTRAGALUS ( Incatitis) cauleſcens i mcanus, legumi- 
nibus ſubulatis recurvatis incanis. Hoary ſtalty Mill 
Vetch, with awl- recurved which are hoary. 
Aſtragalus i incanus faliqua recurva. Bot. Monſp. 

20. ASTRAGALUS Cre cauleſcens capitulis globo- 
ſis, pedunculis longiſſimis, foliolis emarginatis. Hort. 
Cli 360. Stalky. Milk Vetch with g Beads, 
2 lon foot-ftalks, and the ſmall leaves crenated at their 

may — Orientalis villoſiſſimus capitulis ro- 
kundiofibus ribus purpureis. Tourn. Cor. 2 
21. ASTRAGALUs (Chinenfis) cauleſcens — 


capitulis pedunculatis, leguminibus priſmaticis rectis 
reve! _— lkVetch with tr 
the foot ot erminated by flowers collected in beads, 


and urns pods ſhaped like priſms. 

22. ASTRAGALUS (Uncatus) acaulis exſcapus, legumini- 
bus ſubulatis hamatis folio longioribus, foliolis ob- 
cordatis. Lin. Sp. 1072. Milk, Veich without ftalks, 
awl-ſhaped hooked pods longer than the leaves, and the ſmall 
leaves almaſt heart lbaped. 

—— — wp pon chalky ground in 
many parts of England, ſo is not often admitted into 
ens. The root of this is perennial, but the ſtalks 
y every autumn: it creeps at the root, fo that it 
is too apt to ſpread where it is ſuffered to grow. It 
flowers in June, and the ſeeds ripen in Sep- 
tember. 
The ſecond ſort is annual ; the branches of this trail 
upon the ground, which are ſtriated; the leaves are 
winged, compoſed of about eight pair of lobes, ter- 
minated by an odd one; theſe are crenated at their 
points. The, foot-ſtalks of the flowers ariſe from the 
wings of the leaves, which are about three inches long, 
rniſned toward the top with a few pale yellow 
—5 riſing one above another; theſe are ſucceeded 
by oblong pe pods, which bend in form of a fickle, be- 
ing round on their guter fide, but, flatted on the op- 
| ite, ending in a —— . in two cells, each 
ving a row of 4 ſeeds. It flowers in June, and 
in Se tember. The ſeeds of this 
ſhould be ſown. in. A in the place where they are 
to remain, and require no other care but to draw the 
out where they come up too thick, leaving 
them a foot and Aen. OD; them clean 
from weeds. 
The third fant A engl Which natu- 
| 2 on the Alps. This with an upright hairy 
| near three feet. gh, garniſhed with ng winged 
leaves, each having eighteen. ar twenty pair of oval 
lobes, terminated an odd one. The flowers are 
produced in large cylindrical ſpikes from the wings 
af the leaves, ſitting very cloſe to the ſtalks, which 
are entirely covered with down, out of which the yel- 
low flowers juſt: peep; . e L 1 


The fourth hath a root, which ſends 


out ſeveral ſtriated ſtalks near three feet high, which, |. 


if not ſupported, proſtrate themſelves towards the 
earth. Theſe are garniſhed with winged leaves placed 
alternately, at two inches diſtance, which are com- 
poſed of about ten pair of oval ſmall lobes, termi- 
nated by an odd one. The flowers ariſe from the 
wings of the leaves, upon foot: ſtalks two inches long, 
in ſmall looſe ſpikes, which art _ and ſhaped | 
like the reſt of this genus, and are ſucceeded by 
hairy, globular,' ſwelling ending with a. 
point, opening in two cells, in each of which are 
contained two or three hard reddiſh ſeeds. It flowers 
in July, and the ſeeds ripen in autumn. This grows 
naturally in the ſouth of France and Italy. It is eaſily 
Propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown upon an 
open border in the ſpring ; and when the plants come 
, they muſt be thinned and kept clean from weeds 
cl autumn,. when they ſhould be tranſplanted to the 
place where they are to remain, and will afterward 
require no other culture, but to keep them clean from 
weeds. One or two of theſe plants in a garden by 


way of variety, may be admitted, but they have lit- 
de bea v. \ 


u | 
The fifth fort is antual, This fends our from. the 
root two or three hairy trailing branches, which are 
. - garniſhed with winged leaves, compoſed of ten or 
twelve pair of blunt. lobes, terminated by an odd 
one : the flowers come out from the wings of the 
leaves upon naked foot-ſtalks, four or five inches 
long, and are gathered into a round head; theſe are 
ſhaped like the others, but are pretty large, and of a 
deep purple colour, which are ſucceeded by ſhort 
pods rough on their outſides; and when opened, are 
aped like a heart, ending in a ſharp point, contain- 
ing three or four ſeeds. | 
The 
in April, where the plants are to remain, and treated 
as the other annual forts before-mentioned. It flowers 
in July, and the feeds ripen in autumn. It grows na- 
turally in Spain and Portugal, from whence I have 
received the feeds. | | 
Fhe ſixth fort is a perennial plant, which grows na- 
turally upon the mountains in Spain, from whence I 
received it. This is a low plant, ſeldom riſing with 
a ſtem more than three inches high, . 
winged leaves on every fide, which are compoſed of 
many pairs of narrow lobes, ſet very cloſe together 
on the midrib, | terminated” by an odd one. The 
flowers grow upon long foot-ſtalks, which riſe above 
the leaves; theſe are large and of a purple colour, 
growing in a looſe ſpike, and ſtand erect, and are ſuc- 
ceeded by oblong: crooked pods opening in two cells, 
filled with ſquare ſceds. It flowers in June, and the 
| "ſeeds ripen in Auguſt. This is propagated by ſeeds, 
which ſhould — — and the plants treated in the 
ſame manner as the fourth ſort, but ſhould have a 
ſituation and a ſtronger ſoiſi. | 
The ſeventh ſort is ann This ſends out ſeveral 
trailing branches near two feet long, which are gar- 
niſhed with winged leaves, compoſed of about ten 
pair of blunt lobes, ſet thinly on the midrib, termi- 


nated by an odd one: at the wing of each leaf comes 


out a foot: ſtalk near two inches long, ſuſtaining four 
or ſtve yellow flowers at the top, which are ſucceeded | 
by triangular brown pods, ſhaped like a priſm, grow- 


ing erect, and open in two cells filled with greeniſh | - 


ſquare ſeeds. It flowers in fully, and the ſeeds ripen 


ſeeds of this ſhould be ſown on an open border | 


in autumn, ſoon after which the Plants decay. 


AST 


This may be treated in the ſame manner as the | 


ſecond. | 2 

The eighth fort is a nial plant, which grows 
naturally upon hills in ſeveral parts of England, par- 
ricularly in the North. This is a low ohne: ſeldom 


riſing more than two or three inches high, having 


many winged leaves compoſed of narrow woolly lobes, 
laced cloſe on the midrib, the flowers are p 
— of a purple colour, growing in looſe ſpikes. It 
flowers in June, and the ſeeds ripen in Auguſt. This 
may be propagated as the fourth ſort, and thould have 
The nin fore Pede ap 
ie ninth ſort a nial ing root, ſend- 
ing out leaves, which are compoſed 3 air of 
oval lobes, terminated by an odd one; the flower- 
ſtalks are as long as the leaves, which ſupport a cy- 
lindrical ſpike of yellow flowers, which are ſucceeded 
by ſwollen pods, opening in two cells, containing ſe- 
veral greeniſh feeds. This may be propagated as the 
fourth ſort, and muſt have a ſhady ſituation, It flow- 
ers in June, and grows naturally in Siberia. | 
The tenth ſort was diſcovered by Dr. Tournefort in 


the Levant, who ſent the ſeeds to the royal garden at 


Paris, where they ſucceeded, from whence 1 was fur- 
niſhed with them. This ſends up ſtalks near three 
feet high, which are large at bottom, and gradually 
diminiſh to the top; the leaves alſo at bottom are 
very long, and diminiſh upward, ſo as to form a ſort 
of ' pyramid; theſe are winged, and compoſed of 
many large oval pair of lobes, which are placed thin- 
1 the midrib, and terminated by an odd one; 

flowers come out in cluſters from the wings of 
each leaf, beginning near the root where the 
foot-ſtalks are the longeſt, and continuing up- 
ward, CE in their number. Theſe are 
large, of a bright yellow colour, and are ſuc- 
ceeded by cylindrical pods opening in two cells, 
filled with ſquare yellow ſeeds. It flowers in July, 
and in very favourable ſeaſons will perfe& ſeeds in 
* mag It is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould 
be ſown, and the plants afterward treated as hath 
been directed for the fourth ' fort; with this diffe- 


rence only, to plant them in a warm border and a dry 


ſoil, otherwiſe the plants will not thrive well in this 


climate. The third year from ſeed the plants will 


flower, and continue many years in a proper ſoil. 
The eleventh fort grows naturally in Egypt, from 
whence the ſeeds were ſent to the royal -/ at Pa- 
ris, and Dr: Juſſieu was ſo good as to ſend me part 
of the ſeeds: this is an annual plant, which riſes 
with upright ſtalks a foot and a half high, thinly gar- 
niſhed with winged leaves, compoſed of about twelve 
— of oval s, terminated by an odd one; the 
ſtalks of the flowers ariſe from the wings of the 
leaves, and are extended beyond them; theſe are ter- 
minated by looſe ſpikes of yellow flowers, which are 
ſucceeded by ſickle-ſhaped pods. It flowers in July, 
and the ſeeds ripen in autumn, ſoon after which the 


| 2 decay. It may be propagated by ſeeds in the 


manner as hath been before directed for the an- 
nual ſorts, putting the ſeeds in a warm border and a 


dry ſoil, where the plants will perfect their ſeeds very 


The twelfth ſort grows naturally in Italy, and the 
ſouth of France, from whence I received the ſeeds. 
This is an annual plant, which ſends out ſeveral weak 


ſtalks without any order, gafniſhed with winged 
leaves, compoſed: of ten or twelve pair of lobes, and 
. ſometimes terminated by an odd one; theſe are hairy; 
at the foot-ſtalks of the leaves the flowers come out 
in ſmall cluſters, fitting cloſe to the ſides of the ſtalks, 
which are of a copper colour, and are ſucceeded by 


awl-ſhaped pointed pods growing erect, and reflect- 


"ed at their points. This is propagated by ſeeds in 


the ſame manner as the other annual ſorts before men- 


. tioned; it flowers in July, and the ſeeds are ripe in 
autumn. r | 

The thirteenth ſort was diſcovered by Dr. Tournefort, 
in the Levant, who ſent the ſeeds to the royal garden 


at 


| 
| 
| 


AST 


at Paris, where they ſucteeded, and produced flew 
ſeeds, ſo that many of the Eu gardens have been 
ſince ſupplied with it; this hath a perennial root, 
which ſends out many upright ſtalks upward of five 
feet high, which are with winged leaves, 
compoled of about fourteen pair of oval lobes, termi- 
nated by an odd one; from the wings of the leaves 
the foot-ſtalks of the flowers ariſe, which are garniſh- 
ed with ſmall yellow flowers, growing in looſe ſpikes, 
and are extended beyond the leaves; theſe are ſuc- 
ceeded by very ſhort tri ending in a 
point, which open in two cells, filled with Aſh-co- 
— uare ſeeds. This flowers in June or July, 
and the ſeeds ripen in autumn. It is propagated by 
ſeeds, which may be ſown in the ſpring, upon a 
border of light earth, and treated in the ſame man- 
ner as the fourth ſort, till the following autumn, 
when the plants ſnould be removed to an ſitu- 
ation and a dry ſoil, and when they have taken root, 
will require no farther culture. I have a root of 
this ſort growing in the Chelſea garden, which is 
mote than thirty years old, and produces plenty of 
ſeeds every year. | 

The fourteenth ſort grows naturally upon the moun- 
tains in Germany ; this never riſes with a ſtalk, but 
ſends out divers winged leaves from the root, which 
are compoſed of many blunt lobes, placed by pairs, 
and terminated by an odd one; the foot-ſtalks of the 
flowers ariſe immediately from the root, and are 
longer than the leaves, beiog terminated by ſpikes 
of blue flowers, which are ſucceeded by ſwelling awl- 
ſhaped pods, which are erect and hairy, having two 
. cells which are filled with greeniſh ſeeds. It flowers 
in July, — — _ ripen in autumn. * pa is 

abiding, and the t is agated as the 

Pe... thy but ould * npus 0 —.— 

The fifteenth ſort grows na in Carolina, from 
whence I received the ſeeds; this hath a perennial 
root, but an annual ſtalk, which decays in autumn ; 
from the root ariſe ſeveral upright ſtalks three feet 
high, garniſhed with winged leaves, compoſed of 
eighteen or twenty pair of oval ſmooth lobes, termi- 
nated by an odd one; from the wings of the leaves 
ariſe the foot-ſtalks, which are terminated by ſpikes 


of gran yellow flowers, which are ſucceeded by | 
ov 


: cylindrical pods, to which adhere the ſtyle, 

which extends beyond the in a point. This 
flowers in Auguſt, but unleſs the ſeaſon is warm, the 
plants ſeldom ripen. their ſeeds in England, It is 
propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown upon a 
moderate hot-bed in the ſpring ; and when the plants 
are fit to remove, they ſhould be each planted in a 
ſmall pot filled with earth from the kitchen-garden, 
and p unged again into the hot- bed, to forward their 
making new roots; and when they are eſtabliſhed in 


the pots, they muſt be inured to the open air, into 


which they ſhould be removed the end of May, pla- 
cing them in a ſheltered ſituation, where they may re- 
main till October, when they ſnould be placed under 

a common frame to ſhelter them in winter; and in 
the ſpring they may be turned out of the pots, and 
lanted in a warm border, where they will thrive and 
ower; and if the winter proves very ſevere, a little 


\ . old tan ſhould be laid over the roots, which will ef- 


fectually preſerve them. | 
The ſixteenth fort grows naturally in moſt parts of 
North America; this hath a perennial root, which 
ſends out many irregular ſtalks about two feet high, 
garniſhed with winged leaves, compoſed of many 
pair of oval lobes, hairy on their under fide; from 
the wings of the leaves come out the foot-ſtalks, ſup- | 
porting 9 4 of greeniſh yellow flowers, which are 
ucce by cylindrical pods, ending in a point. 
This flowers in July, and the ſeeds ripen the begin- 
ning of October. It is propagated by ſeeds, which 
ſhould be managed as thoſe of the fifteenth ſort, but 


the plants are hardier, fo will live thro' the winter | 
in a common bed of — 4 earth without _— * 
- e | 


| The ſeventeenth fort riſes with upright hairy 


| 


| AS many pair of oval woolly le 


The ſeeds of this fort ſhould be ſown. 


- tranſ} 


The twenty-ſecond fort 


= 


two feet high, leaves, cam. 
terminated 

an odd one; from the wings of the leaves ariſe 
the foot-ſtalks, which are terminated by cloſe ſpikes 
of yellow flowers; theſe are ſucceeded by hairy awl- 
ſhaped pods, having two cells, filled with brown ſeeds. 
This flowers in June, and the ſeeds * in autumn. 
It grows naturally in Siberia, from whence the ſeeds 
were ſent to Dr. Amman, at Peterſburgh, who com- 
municated them to nie. It is a perennial plant, and 


er IBPR manner as the fourth 


The eighteenth ſort is a biennial plant: the ſeeds of 
this were ſent me from Spain, where the plant gro- 
naturally. This ſends out many trailing ſtalks, which 
are divided into many- ſmaller branches, garniſhed 
with many pair of narrow lobes, terminated by an 
odd one; the flowers are collected into heads, which 
terminate the foot-ſtalks, and are white; the foot- 
ſtalks are about the ſame length as the leaves; the 
pods are ſhort and tri „and the whole plant is 
covered with a ſilvery down. The ſeeds of this ſnould 
be ſown upon an open bed of light earth, where the 
lants are to remain, and the plants afterward treated 
in the manner directed for the annual ſorts: the ſe- 
cond year they will flower and perfect their ſeeds, 
after which they ſeldom continue. | 
The ninteenth fort grows upon the hills near Verona, 


garniſhed with wi 


from whence I received it. This ſends up an up- 


right ſtalk, ſeldom more than ſix inches ugh, = 
niſhed with ſmall, winged, leaves; oot- 
ſtalks ariſe from the w of the leaves, ſupport- 
ing three or four pale flowers, which are ſucceed- 


ed by ſickle-ſhaped hoary pods. This is a biennial 
plant, and be treated in the ſame manner as 


The twentieth ſort was diſcovered by Dr. Tournefort, 
in the Levant, who ſent the ſeeds to the royal garden 
at Paris. This hath a perennial root, which ſends up 
ſeveral erect ſtalks, garniſhed with winged leaves, 
compoſed of ſeveral pair of lobes, indented at the 
top; from the wings of the leaves come out long 
foot-ſtalks, ſupporting a globular head of purple 
flowers; theſe are rarely ſucceeded by pods in Eng- 
land. It flowers the end of July. It is pro ed 
by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown upon a moderate 
hot: bed in the ſpring, and the plants treated in the 
— manner as hath been diretted for the fificenth 
Ort. 6 . | 
The twenty-firſt ſort grows naturally in China: the 
plant is annual; the ſtalks ſpread on the ſurface of 
the ground, which are cloſely garniſhed. with winged 
leaves, compoſed of eight or ten pair of oval ſmooth 
lobes, fitting cloſe to the midrib ; theſe are ſlightly 
indented at their end. The foot: ſtalks of the flowers 


are produced from the "_ the ſtalk, two of them 
5 


nerally ariſing at each and are equal to the 
eaves in length, ſupporting a globular head of pur- 
ple flowers, which are fi ed by three - cornered 
pods r cur in a compact head, opening in 
two cells, filled with ſmall triangular ſeeds. This 
plant flowers in July and Auguſt, and the ſeeds ripen 


in autumn. 2 
upon a hot- bed 
in March, and hen the plants come up and are fit to 
nt, they ſhould be each put into a ſmall pot 
filled with light earth, and plunged into another mo- 
derate hot- bed, being careful to them from the 
ſun until they have taken new root; after which they 
ſhould have free air admitted to them daily, propor- 


tional to the warmth of the ſeaſon, and frequently but 


gently watered, with which management the plants 
will flower and produce ſeeds. 12 | : 
grows naturally about Alep- 
25 from whence the ſeeds were brought by Dr. Ruſ- 
1; The plant is annual, ſending out a few branch- 
ing ſtalks which trail upon the ground, garniſhed with 


narrow winged leaves, whoſe lobes are broader at 
. their points than their baſe, and are indented ſo as 


to 


r 1222 . Py * 
, 
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to become almoſt heart-ſhaped; the flowers are pro- 
| duced at the wings of the in ſhort looſe ſpikes; 
they are almoſt white, INNS by = 
[ſha , having two ce ed with ſquare brown 

| ri" Tk flowers in July and Auguſt, and the 
ſeeds ripen in autumn. 
This is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be fown 
in the ſpring upon an open bed of light earth, and 
the plants treated afterward in the ſame manner as 
hath been directed for the annual ſorts before-men- 
tioned. | |; 

ASTRANTIA, Maſterwort. 

The 3 are, * 1 | 

It is a plant whoſe flowers grow in an umbel; the gene- 
ral umbel is — of four or five ſmall ones, The in- 
volucrum of the general umbel is in one ſpecies compoſed of 
two large trifid leaves, and two entire. In another ' grim 
of ſeveral ſmall leaves : the involucrum of the ſmall um- 
bel is compoſed of many ſmall pointed leaves, wwhich are 
longer than the umbels, coloured and ſpread open. The 
empalement of the flower is permanent, erect, and cut into 
five ſhort acute ſegments ;, the flower is compoſed of froe 
petals, which are ereft, bifid, and bend inward : it hath 


five ſtamina the length of the petals, crowned by fingle |. 


ſummits ; the oblong germen is ſituated below the recepta- 
cle, ſupporting two ſlender ſtyles, crowned by ſpreading 
ſtigma; the germen afterward becomes an oval, blunt, 
channelled fruit, divided into two parts, having two ob- 
long oval ſeeds incloſed in the cover. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond ſection 
of Linnæus's fifth claſs, entitled Pentandria Digynia, 
the flower having five ſtamina and two ſtyles. 
The Species are, 
1. ASTRANTIA (Major) foliis radicalibus quinquelobatis 
ſerratis, caulinis trilobatis acutis. Mz ort with 
the lower leaves divided into five ſatoed lobes, and thoſe 
on the ſtalks cut into three acute lobes. Aſtrantia major 
corona floris purpuraſcente. Inſt. R. H. 314. 
2, ASTRANTIA (Candida) foliis quinquelobatis lobis tri- 
partitis. Haller. Helv. 439. Maſterwort with leaves 
having five tripartite lobes. 
floris candida. Tourn. Inſt. 314. RS + 
3. AsTRANTIA (Miner) foliis digitatis ſerratis. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 255. Meſterwort with fingered leaves which are 
ſawed. Helleborus niger ſaniculæ folio minor. C. B. P. 
186, | | 
The firſt ſort hath many ſpreading leaves riſing from 
the root, which are compoſed of five large lobes, 
ſawed pretty deep on their edges; from between theſe 
the ſtalks ariſe near two feet high, having at each 
joint one leaf deeply cut into three ſharp-pointed 
lobes ; at the top of the ſtalk is produced the umbel 
of flowers, at the bottom of which 1s ſituated the ge- 
neral involucrum, compoſed of two long trifid leaves, 
and two entire ones of the ſame length. The ſmall 
umbels ſtand upon leng foot-ſtalks or rays, under 
which is placed the involucrum, compoſed of many 
' ſpear-ſhaped pointed leaves, which extend beyond 
the rays, and are of a purpliſh colour. 
The ſecond fort hath much the appearance of the 
- Arſt, fo has been ſuppoſed to be only a variety of it; 
but it differs from that in having five lobes to the 
leaves of the ſtalks, which are much ſhorter, and 
rounder: at the point than thoſe of the other. The 
general involucrum of the umbel is compoſed of 
ſhort narrow leaves, and thoſe of the ſmaller umbels 
. are ſhorter and white. "IA 
The third ſort ſeldom riſes a foot high; the foot- 
ſtalks of the leaves are four inches long; the leaves 
are divided into eight ſegments at the bottom, and 
ſpread out like a hand; theſe are degply ſawed on 
their edges; the involucrum of the general umbel is 
compoſed of ſeveral very narrow leaves; the foot- 
- ſtalks of the ſeparate umbels are very large and ſlen- 
der, and toward the top often divide into three, each 


having a ſmall umbel. The involucrums of theſe | 


_ ſmall umbels are ſhort and white, 
Theſe plants are very hardy; they may be propa- 
gated either by ſowing their ſeeds, or parting their 


Aſtrantia major corona | 


.. roots, If they are propagated from ſeeds, they ſhould | 


4 
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be ſown in autumn, ſoon after they are ripe; on 4 
ſhady border; and, when the plants are come up, 
they ſhould be carefully weeded, and where they are 
too cloſe, ſome of the plants ſhould be drawn out, to 
allow room for others to grow, until Michaelmas, 
when they ſhould be tranſplanted where they are to 
remain; which ſhould always be in a moiſt ſoil and 
a ſhady ſituation. The diſtance theſe plants ſhould 
be placed, is three feet, for their roots will ſpread to 
a conſiderable width, if they are permitted to remain 
long in the ſame place. ' They require no other cul- 
ture but to keep them clear from weeds, and eve 
third or fourth year to be taken up at Michaelmas, 
and their roots parted and planted again. Theſe plants 
are ſeldom preſerved but in botanic gardens, there 
being no great beauty in their lowers. They all 
grow naturally upon the Alps. 

ATHAMANTA. Lin. Gen. 
Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 312. Spignel. 

The CuARACTERS are, | 

It is a plant with an umbellated flower ; the general um- 
bel ſpreads open, and is compoſed of many ſmall ones; the 
involucrum of the great umbel is compoſed of many narrow 
leaves, which are ſhorter than the rays ;, thoſe of the ſmall 
ones are narrow, and equal with the rays : the flowers 
of the great umbel are uniform; thoſe of the ſmaller have 
five inflexed heart-ſhaped petals, which are a little unequal ; 
each flower hath . five flender ſtamina, which are of the 
ſame length with the petals, and crowned by roundiſh 
ſummits, the germen is ſilrated beloto the receptacle, 
ſupporting two reflexed flyles, crowned by obtuſe ſtigma ; 
the germen afterward becomes an ad channelled fruit, 
divided into two parts, each containing one oval channelled 
eed. - | | 

This genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond ſection 
of Linnæus's fifth claſs of plants, entitled Pentan- 
dria Digynia, the flowers having five ſtamina and two 
ſtyles. | | 

The Species are, 

1. ATHAMANTA (Meum) foliolis capillaribus, ſemini- 
bus glabris ſtriatis. Hort. Cliff. 93. Spignel with hair- 

- like leaves, and ſmooth channelled -ſeeds. Meum foliis . 
Anethi. C. B. P. 148. commonly called Spignel. 

2. ATHAMANTA (Cretenſis) foliolis linearibus planis hir- 
ſutis, petalis bipartitis, ſeminibus oblongis hirſutis. 
Lin. Mat. Med. 143. Spignel with plain hairy leaves, 
petals divided into two parts, and oblong hairy ſeeds. Dau- 
cus Creticus foliis fæniculi tenuiſſimis. C. B. P. 

3. ATHAMANTA (Sicula) foliis inferioribus nitidis, um- 
bellis primordialibus ſubſeſſilibus, ſeminibus piloſis. 
Hort. Upſal. 60. Spignet with ſhining under leaves, the 

umbels at firſt fitting cloſe, and hairy ſeeds. Daucus ſe- 
cundus ſiculis fophim folio. Zan. Hiſt, 80. 

4. ATHAMANTA (Oreoſelinum) foliolis divaricatis. Flor. 
Suec. 249. Athamanta with divaricated leaves. Apium 
montanum folio ampliore. C. B. P. 153. 

5. ATHAMANTA (Cervaria) foliolis pinnatis decuſſatis, 
inciſo- angulatis, ſeminibus nudis. Lin. Sp. 352. A- 
thamanta with winged leaves, whoſe lobes are angularly 
cut, and naked ſeeds. Daucus montanus Api folio 
major. C. B. P. 150. 6 
The firſt ſort is the common Spignel uſed in medi- 
cine. This grows naturally in Weſtmoreland, and 
by the inhabitants there is called Bald-Money, or 
Bawd-Money ; by ſome it is called Meu. This is a 
perennial plant; the ſtalks riſe a foot and a half high, 
and are channelled; the leaves are very ramoſe, and 
compoſed of many fine hair: like leaves PA pretty cloſe, 
of a deep green; the ſtalk is terminated by an umbel 
of white flowers, which are ſucceeded by oblong 
{mooth ſeeds. 4 
This may be propagated by parting the roots at 
Michaelmas, * Nun 4% ty . after they are 
ripe; the plants ſhould have a ſhady ſituation and 
moiſt ſoil. It flowers in June, and the ſeeds ripen in 
Auguſt. We | 


lant. 3or. Meum. 


The ſecond ſort is the Daucus Creticus, of which 

there are two ſorts, whoſe ſeeds are indifferently uſed 

in the ſhops, one of which is annual, but that here 

mentioned is a perennial * which ſends out many 
h —— 


ATH Pi: ATH | 
. falka, garniſhed with lender narrow leaves like thoſe ferioribus linearibus dentatis, ſuperiotibus ovatis ſer- 
of Fennel, irregularly difpoſed. The flower-ftalk | ratis. Lin. Sp. 118 1. Athangſia with a c nd 
riſes about two feet high, ſending out many branches, corymbus, the lower leaves linter and indented, the 
garniſhed the whole length with the ſame compound | upper oval and ſawed. Coma aurea Africana fruteſ- 
| ' leaves, and at the top are terminated b cens, foliis inferioribus inciſis, ſuperioribus dentatis. 
- compound umbels, compoſed of near twenty ſmall | Com. Rar. Pl. 4r. 
ones; theſe have white flowers with five petals, which | 2. ArHANASTIA (Trifurcata) corymbis ſimplicibus, foliis 
are ſucceeded by oblong, hairy, channelled fruit, di- trilobis cuneiformibus. Lin. Sp. 1181. Athanafia with 
vided into two parts, each containing one oblong | 4 /ingle corymbus, and wedge-ſhaped leaves with three 
hairy ſeed. N lobes. Coma aurea Africana fruticans, foliis glaucis 
This ſort is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be | & in extremitate trifidis. Hort. Amſt. 2. p. 97. 
ſown in autumn on an open bed of light dry ground; | 3. ATHanas1a (Critbmifolia) corymbis fimplicibus, fo- 
and when the plants come up in the ſpring, they ſhould | lis ſemitrifidis linearibus. Lin. Sp. 1181. Athanafia 
be kept clean from weeds, and thinned where they | with a ſimple corymbus, and linear ſemitrifid leaves. Co- 
are too cloſe, ſo that they may have room to grow | ma aurea fruticans foliis anguſtiſſimis trifidis. Burm. 
till the following autumn, when they ſhould be care- | Afr. 186. 
fully taken up, and planted at about a foot diſtance | 4. ArnANASIA (Prbeſcens) corymbus ſimplicibus, foliis 
in a bed of x ht ſandy earth, where the roots will | lanceolatis indiviſis villoſis. Amœn. Acad. 4. p. 329. 
continue ſeveral years, and annually flower and pro- Athana/ia with a fimple corymbus, and ſpear-ſhaped, un- 
duce ripe ſeeds. It flowers in June, and the feeds | divided, hairy leaves. Coma aurea Africana fruticoſa, 
are ripe in September. This grows naturally in Can- | omnium maxima, foliis tomentoſis & incanis. Hort. 
dia, but is rarely injured by cold in this country. Amit. 2. p. 93. | 
The third ſort is a perennial plant; this ſends up | 5. ATAN ASIA (Aunua) corymbus ſimplicibus coarcta- 
from the root ſeveral upright ſtalks, near three feet} tis, foliis pinnatifidis dentatis Lin. Sp. 1182. Atha- 
hight which are terminated by compound umbeis , naſia with a ſimple corymbus, and winged indented leaves. 
theſe, at their firſt appearance, are very cloſe and | Elichryſum inodorum glabrum, coronopi folio gla- 
compact, but afterward ſpread open, and divide into | brum. Magn. Mom. 307. 
ſeveral ſmaller umbels; the foot-ſtalks or rays of | 6. ATHANnas1a (Maritima) unculis unifloris ſubco- 


theſe are ſhort and hairy. The flowers are compoled mboſis, foliis lanceolatis indiviſis crenatis obtu- 
of five white petals, which are not quite equal, and is tomentoſis. Lin. Sp. 1182. Athanaſia with fingle 


are ſucceeded by oblong woolly fruit, divided in- | flowers on each foot-ftalk formed like a corymbus, and 
to two parts, each containing one oblong channelled | ſpear-ſhaped, obtuſe, woolly leaves. Gnaphalium mari- 
ſeed. ; | timum. C. B. P. 263. 
This may be propagated in the ſame manner as the | The firſt fort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
former, and is equally hardy; it grows naturally in | Hope: this hath a low, ſhrubby, branching ſtalk, 
Sicily, and ſome parts of Italy. | which ſeldom riſes three feet high; the branches are 
The fourth ſort is a perennial plant, which grows na- —.— with two ſorts of leaves, thoſe toward the 
turally in ſome particular parts of England, France, ttom are linear and indented, but the upper are 
and Germany; the leaves of this are linear, and | oval and ſawed on their edges: the flowers are diſ- 
acutely cut into oblong ſegments ; the ſtalks riſe two —— in a compound corymbus at the end of the 
feet high, dividing toward the top into three or four ranches; they are of a pale yellow, and appear early 
branches, each being terminated by an umbel of in ſummer, and if the ſeaſon proves favourable, will 
white flowers, which are ſucceeded by oblong ſtriated be ſucceeded by ripe ſeeds in autumn. 
ſeeds. It flowers in July, and the ſeeds ripen in | The ſecond fort is a native of the Cape of Good 
autumn, _ : this riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk five or ſix feet 
The fifth fort grows naturally in the ſouth of France, | high, dividing into m_ Irregular branches, gar- 
and in Auſtria: this hath a perennial root; the ſtalks | niſhed with flat glaucous leaves cut at their extremity 
riſe three feet high, garniſhed with winged leaves, into three ſegments ; theſe have an agreeable odour 
which are cut into angular ſegments ; they are ter- | when bruiſed. The flowers are produced in a ſim- 
minated by umbels of white flowers, which are ſuc- ple corymbus at the extremity of the branches; they 
ceeded by naked ſeeds. This flowers in July, and | are of a bright yellow colour, and appear in Auguſt, 
the ſeeds ripen in autumn. but are ſeldom ſucceeded by ripe ſeeds in England. 
Theſe two forts are ſeldom admitted into any gar- | The third fort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
dens but thoſe of botaniſts, - for the ſake of variety, | Hope: this hath a ſhrubby branching ſtalk like the 
being plants of little beauty or uſe. They are pro- former; the leaves are linear, and divided more than 
agated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown in autumn | half their length, ſome into three, and others into 
— after they are ripe, and the plants will appear | five narrow ſegments: the flowers are produced at 
the following ſpring, when they will require no other the extremity of the branches in a ſimple corymbus, 
care but to thin them where they are too cloſe, and | like thoſe of the former ſort in ſhape and colour, of 
keep them clean from weeds. The ſecond ſummer] which there is a ſucceſſion on the ſame plant great 
they will flower and produce ripe ſeeds, but the roots | part of ſummer; but unleſs the ſeaſon is warm, they 
will abide ſeveral years where they are deſired. are rarely ſucceeded by ripe ſeeds in England. 
ATHANASIA. Lin. Gen. 943. Bacchans, Vaill. Act. | The fourth fort riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk ſix or ſeven 
Gall. 1719. Goldylocks. | feet high; the branches are garniſhed with hairy, 
— The CHaRacTERs are, r entire leaves; the flowers are yellow, 
The empalement is imbricated, oval, and the ſcales are] and produced in a ſimple 1 at the extremity 
. fpear-ſhaped;, the flower is of the compound kind; the | of the branches, but are not ſucceeded by good feeds 
florets are uniform and longer than the corolla; the ber-] in England. | | * 
maphrodite florets are funnel-ſhaped, cut into five feg- | Theſefour forts are eaſily propagated by cuttings during 
ments, which are erett; they have each frve ſhort hair-liłe the ſummer months. If theſe are planted either in pots 
ſtamina, with cylindrical tubuloſe ſummits, and an oblong | or upon an old hot-bed, and clo&ly covered with 
germen with a flender ſtyle, terminated by an obtuſe bifid glaſſes, ſhading them in the heat of the day, and refreſh- 
ſtigma ; each floret has an oblong ſeed with a chaffy down | ing them with water when they require it, they will 
between them. | | | put out roots in five or ſix weeks; and in two months 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt order of ny may be taken up and planted in pots filled 
Linnzus's nineteenth claſs, entitled Syngeneſia Poly-] with light earth, and placed in a ſhady ſituation un- 
- gamia Æqualis; the florets of this order are all her- til hey fink taken new root; after which they ſhould 
 maphrodite. | | be temoved to a ſheltered ſituation, mixing them with 


The Spxcixs are, | I © other exotic plants, where they may remain nll the 
1. ATHANASIA (Dentata) corymbis impoſitis, foliis in- | middle or end of October, according as the ſeaſon 
Wen * | | proves 
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oves favourable; then ſhould be removed either 
into a green-houſe, or a glaſs caſe, where they may 
enjoy as much free air as/ poſſible, but ſecured from 
froſt, with which management they will thrive and 
produce plenty of flowers; but where they are drawn 
weak in winter, they will not appear ſightly. 

The fifth ſort is an annual plant, which grows na- 
turally in Africa. This hath an herbaceous ſtalk 
about nine inches high, which divides toward the t 
into three or four branches, garniſhed with ſmoo 

leaves, divided into ſegments like thoſe of. Bucks- 
horn Plantain; the flowers are , of a bright yellow 
colour, and are produced at the extremity of the 

branches in a compact ſimple corymbus; theſe ap- 
| — in July and Auguſt, but are rarely ſucceeded 
ripe ſeeds in this country. 

This is propagated by ſeeds when they can be ob- 
tained „which ſhould be ſown on a moderate 

hot: bed the latter end of March; when the plants are 

come up they ſhould have air in proportion to the 
warmth of the ſeaſon admitted to them, to prevent 
their drawing up weak; and fo ſoon as they are big 
enough to remove they ſhould be tranſplanted on 
another, gentle hot-bed, at three inchesdi ſtance, obſer- 
ving to ſhade them until they have got freſh root; aſter 
which they muſt have air and water, and by the end 
of May, the plants will have acquired ſtrength enough 
to be tranſplanted into che open air; when ſome may 
be planted in pots to place among other exotic plants 
in ſummer, and the others into warm borders, where 
they will flower all the autumn, but unleſs the ſeaſon 
is very warm, they will not ripen ſeeds. - 

The fixth fort grows naturally on the ſea coaſts in 
the warm parts of Europe, and alſo in ſome parts of 

Wales, from whence I have received plants. The 

ſtalks trail on the ground, ſeldom ing more than 
ſeven or eight inches long, garniſhed cloſely with 

. woolly leaves, which are — „ entire, and ob- 
tuſe; the flowers are of à bright yellow, dach pro- 
duced on a ſingle foot- ſtalk, forming a kind of co- 

rymbus; they appear in June and July, but rarely 

. ripen ſeeds in the garden. 

This may be propagated by planting ſlips or cuttings 

during the ſummer months, in the fame way as the | 
African forts; ſome of the plants ſhould be put into | 
pots to be placed under a hot-bed frame in winter, 
the other may be planted in a warm border, where if 
the winter proves favourable they will live, but they | 
rarely ſurvive cold winters. | 

ATMOSPHERE [of Alus, a vapour, and ({paize, | 
Gr. a ſphere] is an appendage of the earth, which 
conſiſts of a thin, fluid, elaſtic ſubſtance, called air, 
ſurrounding the terraqueous globe to a conſiderable 
height. d 
The whole maſs, or aſſemblage of ambient air, is 

commonly underſtood to be the atmoſphere. | 
But the more accurate writers reſtrain the term at- 

moſphere to that part of the air which is next to the 

earth, which receives the vapours and exhalations, 

and which is terminated by the refraction of the light 
of the ſun. | 

Thoſe ſpaces that are higher, and beyond theſe, are | 

called æther; and, being ſuppoſed to be poſſeſſed by 
a finer ſubſtance, are called the æthereal regions, tho 
theſe, perhaps, are not deſtitute of air. F | 
This atmoſphere inſinuates itſelf into all the vacuities 
of bodies, and by that means becomes the great 

ſpring of moſt of the mutations here below, as ge- 
neration, corruption, diſſolution of vegetables, &c. 
to the preſſure of the atmoſphere, plants owe their 
- vegetation, as well as animals do their reſpiration, 

circulation, and nutrition. | 21 218 2 

ATRACTYLIS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 837. Diſtaff 

The CyaracTrrs are, $428 100 

I bath a radiated compound flower, compoſed of many 

bermapbrodite florets,, whith are included in a common 

- fcaly unarmed empalement. This hath a invo- 

lucrum, compoſed. of ſeveral narrow plain leaves, which 


babe on their ſdes. The hermaphrodite florets 
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whith compoſe tht rays, or border, are ſtretebed odt on 
one fide like a tongue, and are ſlightly indented in five parts. 
T boſe which compoſe the diſk, or middle, are funnel-fhaped, 
cut at the top into five parts; theſe. have both five lender 
Stamina in each, which are ſhort, and crowned by cylin- 
drical ſummits, in thoſe of the diſk is fituated a Hort 
crowned germen, ſupporting a ſlender ſtyle, crowned by a 
bifid ſtigma. The germen afterward betomes a turbinated + 
comprejſed feed,” crowned with a plume of down, ſbut up 
in the empalement. f 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's ſeventeenth claſs, entitled Syngeneſia Po- 
* Aqualis, from the florets of the er and 
being hermaphrodite. 
The Spreiks are, : 
1. ATRacTY1gs (Cancellata) involucris cancellatis ven- 
tricoſis, linearibus dentatis calycibus ovatis, floribus 
floſculoſis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 830. Diftaff Thiſtle with a 
bellied netted involucrum, an oval, indented, linear em- 
palement, and floſculous flowers. Cnicus exiguus capite 
cancellato ſemine tomentoſo. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 
2. ArRACTVLIs (Humi/is) foliis dentato-ſinuatis, flore 
radiato obvallato involucro patente, caule herbaceo. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 829. Diſtaff Thiſtle with ſinuated in- 
dented leaves, a radiated flewer ſtrongly guarded by. its 
ſpreading involucrum, and an herbaceous ſtalk. Cnicus 
aculeatus purpureus humilior. Tourn. Inſt. R. HI. 
451. | | 
3. ATRACTYL1s (Gummifera) flore acaule. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
829. Diſtaff Thiſtle with a flower without a ſtalk. Cnicus 
__ tolio acaulos gummiter aculeatus. Tourn, 
Cor. 33. 
The firſt fort grows naturally in Spain, Sicily, and 
other warm parts of Europe. This is an annual plant 
which ſeldom riſes more than eight or nine inches 
high, with a ſlender ſtem, thinly garniſhed with nar- | 
row hoary leaves, having ſpines on their edges; at 
the top of the ſtalk there are two or three ſlender 
branches ſent out, each being terminated by a head 
of flowers, like thoſe of the Thiſtle, with an inyo- 
lucrum compoſed of ſeveral narrow leaves, armed 
with ſpines on their ſide, which are longer than the 
head of flowers. The empalement is curiouſly netted 
over, and is narrow at the top, but ſwelling below, 
containing many florets of a 1 colour. Theſe 
are each ſucceeded by a ſingle downy ſeed; it flow- 
ers in July, and, if the ſeaſon be warm and dry, it 
will ripen its ſeeds in September, .but in cold years 
never perfects ſeeds here. | 
It is propagated by feeds, which muſt be ſown upon 
an open bed of light earth, where the plants are to 


* 


remain, and will require no other care but to keep 


them clean from weeds, and thiy the plants where 
they come up too cloſe together. . 
The ſecond fort riſes with a ſtalk near a foot high, 
which is garniſhed with indented leaves, having ſmall 
ſpines on their edges; the upper part of the ſtalk is 
fivided into two or three ſlender branches, each ſup- 
rting a head of purple flowers, having rays in the 
—— and florets in the diſk, incloſed in a ſcaly em- 
palement. The roots of this will live two or three 
years; it flowers in June, but unleſs the ſummer is 
warm and dry, it will not perfect ſeeds in England. 
The ſeeds of this ſort ſhould be ſown where they are 
to-remain, and will require no other culture than the 
former, It grows naturally about Madrid, from 
whence I received the fecds. | 
The third ſort grows naturally in Italy, and the iſlands 
of the Rn and is what the College of Phy- 
ſicians have placed among the medicinal ſimples, by 
the title of Carline Thiſtle; the root of this is per- 
ennial, and ſends out many narrow leaves, which 
are deeply ſinuated, and armed witk ſpines on their 
edges. Theſe lie cloſe on the ground, and between 
them the flower is ſituated; without ſtalk, havin 
many florets, incloſod in a ꝓrickly empalement. Thoſe 
on the border are white, but thoſe which compoſe the 
_ diſk are of a yellowiſh colour. It flowers in July, but 
never perfects ſeeds in England. | | 
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It is propagated by ſeeds, which muſt be obtained 
from the countries where it grows naturally; theſe 


ſhould be ſown upon a border of light earth, in a 
warm ſituation, early in April, and when the plants 
come up, and are fit to tranſplant, they ſhould be 
thinned, and thoſe which are drawn out may be tranſ- 
planted, leaving the other two feet aſunder; after 
which the only culture they require is, to keep them 
clean from weeds in ſummer, and in winter to cover 
the roots with ſome old tanners bark, to prevent the 
froſt from penctrating the ground, 55 
The fourth ſort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope; this riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk near three feet 
high, garniſhed with oblong leaves, indented on their 
edges, which have weak ſpines at each indenture; 
there are ſeveral weak branches ſent out on the ſides, 
each of which are tetminated by a ſingle head of 
flowers, incloſed in a common empalement, which 
ſpreads open, and are of a golden colour, but are 
never ſucceeded by ſeeds in England. This is pro- 
|, g's by lips, taken from the flower-ſtalks in June, 
and planted in pots, filled with light earth, and 
lunged into an old bed of tanners bark, where the 
eat is gone, and ſhaded with mats in the heat of the 
day, until they have taken root; after which time 
they may be expoſed in the open air till October, 
when they mult be removed into ſhelter, and, during 
the winter, ſhould have little water, and in ſummer 
expoſed with other hardy exotic plants in a ſheltered 
ſituation. 4 
ATRAPH AXIS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 405. We have 
no Engliſh name for this. 
The CHARACTERS are, 
The flower hath a permanent empalement, compoſed of two 
ſmall coloured leaves placed oppoſite. The flower hath two 
roundiſb ſinuated petals larger than the empalement, which 
are permanent; it hath fix capillary ſtamina, which are 
_ the length of the empalement, crowned with roundiſh ſum- 
mits; in the center is ſituated @ compreſſed germen, having 
no ſtyle, but crowned by two ſtigma; the germen afterward 
becomes a roundiſb dares + ſeed, hut up in the em- 
| palement. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond ſection 
of Linnzus's ſixth claſs, entitled Hexandria Digynia, 
the flower having ſix ſtamina and two ſtigma. 
The Sprciks are, „ 
1. ATRAPHAXIS ramis ſpinoſis. Hort. Cliff. 138. Atra- 


pbaxis with prickly branches. Atriplex orientalis frutex 


aculeatus flore pulchro. Tourn. Cor. 38. 


2. ATRAPHAXIS inermis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 333. Atra- | 


' phaxis without ſpines. Arbuſcula Africana repens folio 
ad laterz criſpo, ad Polygona relata. Hort. Elth. 
36 * 


36. | 
The firſt ſort grows naturally in Media, from whence 
Dr. Tournefort ſent the ſeeds to the royal garden at 
Paris. | | 
This is a ſhrub which riſes four or five feet high, 
ſending out many weak lateral branches, which are 
armed with ſpines, and iſhed with ſmall, ſpear- 
ſhaped, ſmooth leaves, of an Aſh-colour. The flowers 
come out at the ends of the ſhoots in cluſters, each 
' conſiſting of two white leaves tinged with purple; 
and are included in a two leaved empalement; of a 
White herbaceous colour; theſe appear in Auguſt, 
but the ſeeds never ripen here, ſo the plant is propa- 
| 42 by cuttings, and muſt be ſcreened from hard 
_ troſt, which commonly deſtroys thoſe which are 
* planted in the open air. 
The ſecond fort ſends out many lender branches, 
which trail on the ground when they are not ſup- 
ported, garniſhed with ſmall oval leaves, about the 
ſize of thoſe of the Knot Graſs, waved and curled on 
their edges, embracing the ſtalk half round at their 
baſe, and are placed alternate. .The flowers come 
out from the vos of the leaves, and have much 
the appearance of an apetalous flower, being com- 
poſed of four herbaceous leaves, two of which are 
the. empalement, the other two the petals; in the 
center is ſituated the compreſſed germen, attended 
by ſix ſtamina, but the ſeeds are never produced in 


— 


dens, where it is allowed a place more for the 


ATRIPLEX, Orach, or Arach. 


. ATRIPLEX Caule erecto herbaceo foliis trian 


. ATRIPLEX caule fruticoſo foliis deltoidibus integris. 


. ATRIPLEX caule fruticoſo foliis obovatis. Flor. 


When the plants are grown about four inches high, 


to clear them from weeds; and, if you obſerve the 
ere are left too cloſe in any part, kr ſhquld then 
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this country; It flowers in June and July. This is 
a native of the country about the Cape of Good Hape, 
from whence it was brought into the gardens in Hol- 
land, and has been ſeveral years in.the Engliſh gar- 


ake 
of variety, than its beauty: It may be eafily pro- 
pagated by cuttings any time in the ſummer, and in 
winter the plants mult be ſcreened from froſt. 


The CHaracTess are, 
It bath female and hermaphrodite flowers on the ſame 
plant. The hermaphrodite flowers have a permanent em- 
palement of five oval concave leaves, with membranaceous 
borders; they have no petals, but five awl-ſhaped ſtamina, 
placed oppoſite to the leaves of the empalement, ſupporting 
double ſummits. In the center is placed the orbicular ger- 
men, with a ſhort bipartite ſtyle, crowned with a reflexed 
Stigma. The germen afterward becomes an orbicular com- 
preſſed ſeed, ſhut up in the five-cornered empalement. The 
female flowers have a two-leaved empalement, which are 
large, plain, ereft, and pointed. They have no petals nor 
Stamina, but in the center a compreſſed germen, ſupporting 
a bipartite ſtyle, crowned by a reflexed ſtigma. The ger- 
men afterward becomes an orbicular compreſſed ſeed, in- 
cloſed in the heart-ſhaped valves of the empalement. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's twenty - third claſs, entitled Polygamia Mo- 
nœcia, the ſame plants having female and herma- 
phrodite flowers. | 

The Spzcies are, 
lari- 
bus. Hort. Cliff. 469. Orach with an upright herba- 
ceous ſtalk, and triangular leaves. Atriplex hortenſis 
alba ſive pallide virens. C. B. P. 119. | 


Hort. Cliff. 469. Orach with @ ſhrubby ſtalk and en- 
tire leaves, ſhaped like the Greek delta. Atriplex lati- 
folia ſive Halimus fruticoſus. Mor. Hitt. p. 2. 207. 
commonly called Sea Purſlane-tree. | 


Suec, 829. Orach with a ſhrubby ſtalk and oval leaves. 
Atriplex maritima fruticoſa, Halimus & Portulaca 
marina dicta anguſtifolia. Raii Syn. N 
There are ſeveral other ſpecies of this genus, ſome of 
which grow naturally in England, but as they are 
plants of no beauty, they are rarely admitted into 
gardens, for which reaſon I ſhall not enumerate them 
here. 

The firſt of theſe plants was formerly. cultivated in 
the kitchen-gardens as a' culinary herb, being uſed 
as Spinage, and is now, by ſome perſon:, preferred 
to it; though, in general, it is not eſteemed amongſt 
the Engliſh; but the French, at preſent, cultivate 
this plant for uſe. | BO 
There are three or four different ſorts of this, whoſe 
difference is only in the colour of the plants; one of 
which is of a deep green, another of a dark purple, 
and a'third with green leaves and. purple borders. 
Theſe: are ſuppoſed to be only accidental varieties 
which have come from the ſame ſeeds, but in forty 
years which I have cultivated theſe ſorts, I have never 
yet obſerved them to vary, But as there is no other 
— difference, I have not enumerated them 

ere. xt 

Theſe plants are annual, ſo muſt be ſown for uſc 
early in the ſpring, or at Michaelmas, ſoon after the 
ſeeds are ripe z at which time it generally ſucceeds 
better than when it is ſown in the ſpring, and will 
be fit for uſe at leaſt a month earlier. Theſe plants 
require no other culture, but to hoe them when they 
are about an inch high; to cut them down where 
they are too thick, leaving them about four inches 
aſunder, and to cut down all the weeds; This mult 
be done in dry weather, otherwiſe the weeds will take 
root again, and render the work af little or no uſe. 
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it will be proper to hoe them a ſecand time, in order 


cut out. If this be well performed, and in dry 
7 weather, 
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goodneſs of the herb con- 
a be eaten while it is young; for, 
when the ſtalks become tough, it is good for nothing. 
Some few plants of each kind may be permitted to 
ſtand for to preſerve their kinds, which will 
ripen in Auguſt, and may then be cut, and laid on 
a cloth to dry; after which the ſeeds may be beaten 
out, and put 25 for uſe. The firſt ſort is ordered by 
the College of Phyſicians for medicinal uſe. 
The ſecond ſort was formerly cultivated in gardens 
as a ſnrub; and, by ſome * they were formed 
into hedges, and conſtantly ſheared, to keep them 
thick; but this plant is by no means fit for ſuch pur- 
poſes, on many accounts, for it grows too vigorous; 
the ſhoots, in one month, at the growing ſeaſon of 
the year, will be two feet long, provided they have 
a good foil ; ſo that a hedge of this plant cannot be 
kept in tolerable order, nor will it ever form a thick 
| hedge. But a worſe inconvenience attends this plant; 
for, in very hard winters, it is. often deſtroyed; as 
alſo, in very dry ſummers, many of the plants will 
decay, whereby there will become large gaps in the 
hedge. 
— h this plant will not be proper for hedges, 
yet it may have a place in wilderneſs quarters, where 
it will ſerve to Sh. ; and the ſilver- coloured leaves 
will add to the variety, among other ſhrubs of the 
ſame growth. This will grow eight or ten feet high, 
and, if ſuffered to grow wild, without pruning, will 
ſpread ſeveral feet in compaſs, and will ſometimes 
roduce flowers. 
t may be propagated by cuttings, which may be 
—— in any of the ſummer months, on a ſhady 
rder; where, if they are duly watered, they will 
ſoon take root, and be fit to tranſplant the Michael- 
mas following, when they ſhould be planted where 
they are to remain ; for x do not ſucceed well in 
tranſplanting, eſpecially when they are grown pretty 
large and woody. 
The third fort grows wild in divers parts of England, 
on the ſea ſide, from whence the hoes may be pro- 
cured ; or it may be propagated by cuttings, in the 
ſame manner as the former fork. This is a low under 
ſhrub, ſeldom riſing above two feet and a half, or at 
moſt three feet hi f. 
leaves of this kind are narrow, and of a whitiſh co- 
lour, but are not ſo. white as thoſe of the former. 
This may have a place amongſt other low ſhrubs , 
and, if planted on a poor gravelly ſoil, will abide ſe- 
veral years, and make a pretty diverſity. 
ATROPA. Lin Gen. Plant. 222. Belladonna. Tourn. 
Inſt. R. H. 77. Deadly Nightſhade. 
The CHARACTERS are, 
The flower hath apermanent empalement of one leaf, cut into 
five parts; it is bell-ſhaped, the tube is ſhort, and ſwells to- 
ward the brim, where it ſpreads open, and is divided into 
Ive equal parts. It hath five awl-ſhaped ſtamina riſing 
from the baſe of the petal where they join, but at the top 
ſpread from each other, and are crowned with large ſum- 
mits which ſtand upward. In the center is fituated an 
oval germen, ſupporting a ſlender ſtyle, which is crowned 
by an oblong tranſverſe ſtigma. The germen afterward 
becomes a globular berry having three cells, ſitting on the 
empalement, and filled with kidey-ſhaped ſeeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in. the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's fifth claſs, entitled Pentandria Monogynia, 
the flower having five ſtamina and one ſtyle. 
The Spxcrss are, | 
1. ATROPA (Belladonna) caule herbaceo, foliis ovatis in- 
tegris. Lin. Sp. Plant. 181. Deadly Nighthhade with 
an herbaceous ſtalk, and oval entire leaves. Belladonna 
majoribus foliis & floribus. Tourn. Inſt, R. H. 
77. | 
2. ATRroPA (Fruteſcens) caule fruticoſo pedunculis con- 


fertis, foliis cordato-ovatis obtuſis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 


182. Deadly Nigbiſbade with a ſhrubby talk, foot-ftalks 
in cluſters, and oval, heart-ſhaped, obtuſe leaves. Bel- 


* 


but becomes very buſhy. The | 


ladonna fruteſcens rotundifolia Hiſpanica. 'Toutn, 
Inſt. R. H. 77. | 
ATRoPa (Herbacea) caule herbaceo, foliis ovatis ner- 


voſis marginibus undulatis. Deadly Night/ſhade with an 
herbaceous ſtalk, and oval veined leaves waved on their 


. S | 
The firſt ſort grows wild in many parts of England 
but is not very frequent near London. I hve ob- 


ſerved it in Woodſtock Park an Oxfordſhire, and in 
great abundance in Uppark in Hampſhire, This 
lant hath a 


perennial root, which ſends out ſtrong 
erbaceous ſtalks of a purpliſh colour, which riſe to 
the height of four or five — garniſhed with oblong 
entire leaves, which toward autumn change to a pur- 
pliſh colour ; the flowers are large and come out be- 
tween the leaves ſingly, upon long foot-ſtalks ; bell- 
ſhaped, and of a duſky. brown colour on their out- 
ſide, but are purple within. After the flower is 


the germen turns to a large round berry, a little 


flatted at the top, and is firſt green, but when ripe 
turns to a ſhining black, — cloſe upon the em- 
——— and contains a purple juice of a nauſeous 
weet taſte, and full of ſmall kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. In 
ſome places this plant is called Dwale, but in general 
Deadly Nightſhade, from its quality. It is rarel 
admitted into ens, nor indeed ſhould it be ſut- 
fered to grow in any places where children reſort, for 
it is a ſtrong poiſon: there have been ſeveral inſtances 
within a few years paſt, of its deadly quality, by ſe- 
veral children being killed with eating the berries, 
which are of a fine Þlack colour, and about the ſize 
of a black Cherry, and not unpleaſant to the taſte. 
Mr. Ray gives a good account - of the various ſymp- 
toms it produces, by what happened to a Mendicant 
Frier, upon his drinking a glaſs of Mallow wine, in 
which this plant was infuſed : in a ſhort time he be- 
came delirious, ſoon after was ſeized with a grinning 


laughter, after that ſeveral irregular motions, and at 


laſt a real madneſs ſucceeded ; and ſuch a ſtupidi 
as thoſe that are ſottiſhly drunk have, which after all, 
was cured by a draught of vinegar. _ 

There is alſo an inſtance of the direful effects of this 
plant recorded in Buchanan's Hiſtory of Scotland, 
wherein he gives an account of the deſtruction of the 


army of Sweno, when he invaded Scotland, by mix- 


ing a quantity of the juice of theſe berries with the 
drink which the Scots by their truce were to ſupply 
them with; which ſo intoxicated the Danes, that the 
Scots fell upon them in their ſleep, and killed the 
greateſt part of them, ſo that there were ſcarcely men 
enough left to carry off their king. | 
The ſecond riſes with a ſhrubby ſtem to the height 
of ſix or eight feet, and divides into many branches, 
garniſhed with round leaves, in ſhape like thoſe of 
the Storax- tree; theſe are placed alternately on the 
branches. The flowers come out between the leaves 
upon ſhort foot-ſtalks, which are ſhaped like thoſe 
of the former, but much leſs, of a 7 yellowiſh . 
colour, with a few brown ſtripes; theſe are never 
ſucceeded by berries in England. It grows eee 
in Spain, from whence the ſeeds may be procured. 
It is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown in 
the ſpring upon a very moderate hot-bed, juſt to bring 
up the plants; when they. are fit to remove, they 
ſhould be each put, into a 22 ſmall pot, filled 
with loamy — and ſhaded until they take root; 
then they may be placed with other hardy exotic 
plants in a ſheltered ſituation, and in October they 
muſt be removed into the green-houſe, and treated 
as other plants from the ſame country. It flowers in 
July and Auguſt. | 
The ſeeds of the third fort were ſent me from Cam- 
peachy ; this hath a perennial root, which puts out 
{ſeveral channelled herbaceous ſtalks, which riſe about 
two feet high; and toward the top divide into two or 
three ſmall branches, garniſhed with oval leaves 
four inches long and. three broad, having ſeveral 
tranſverſe ribs on their under ſide, which are promi- 
nent. The flowers come out from between the leaves 
on ſhort foot-ſtalks ; they are white, and ſhaped like 
| F f | thoſe 
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thoſe of the common ſort, but are ſmaller. It flowers 
in July and Auguſt, but ſeldom ripens its fruit in 
England: - It is propagated 


the ſpring, and the plants muſt be kept in the bark- 

ſtove to have them thrive well in this country. 
AVENA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 85. Tourn. Inſt, R. H. 

514. Oats. f H | - 


The CnakacTers are, 


T he flowers are colletieg in a looſe panicle, without beards, | 


theſe harve a bivaloular t, felling in the mid- 
dle, and pointed at both ends. 'The petal of the flower 15 


bivalve, the lower value being of the ſame ſize with the | 


empalement, but harder, putting out from the back a ſpiral 
beard, twiſt 


rwhich is obtuſe, ſupporting two reflexed ſtyles, 


crowned by two plain ſtigma ; theſe are attended by three | 


Slender ſtamina, crowned by oblong forked ſummits. The 
germen afterward becomes an oblong ſwelling — — 
at both ends, having a longitudinal furrow, cloſely 
ſhut up in the cover or chaff. 

This genus of plants is ran 
of Linnæus's third claſs, entitled Triandria Di 


les. 

AvxxA (Diſpermis) calycibus difpermibus ſeminibus læ- 
vibus. Hort. Cliff. 25. Oats with to ſmooth ſeeds in each 
empalement. There are three ſorts of theſe Oats culti- 
vated in England, viz. the white, the black, and the 
brown or red Oat, which are ſuppoſed to be only acci- 
dental varieties ; but where th 12 been many years 
ſeparately cultivated, I have never obſerved them to 


alter. However, as their principal difference is in 
the colour of their grain, I ſhall not enumerate them 
as diſtin ſpecies. There is alſo a naked Oat, which 


is ſometimes cultivated in the diſtant parts of England, 
but is rarely ſeen near London. 7 
The white ſort is the moſt common about London; 
the black is more cultivated in the northern parts of 
England, and is eſteemed a very hearty food for 
horſes; but the firſt makes the whiteſt meal, and is 
chiefly cultivated where the inhabitants live much 
upon Oat-cakes. 
The naked Oar is leſs common than either of the 
others, eſpecially in the ſouthern parts of England ; 
but in the north of England, Scotland, and Wales, 
it is cultivated in plenty. This ſort is eſteemed, be- 
cauſe the grain threſhes clean out of the huſk, and 
need not be carried to the mill to be made into oat- 
meal or griſt. An acre of ground doth not yield ſo 
many buſhels of theſe, as of the common Oats, by 
© reaſon the grain is ſmall and naked, and goes near in 
meaſure ; but what is wanting in the meaſure, is ſup- 

lied in value. 

he red Oats are much cultivated in Derbyſhire, 
Staffordſhire, and Cheſhire, but are rarely ſeen in any 
of the counties near London; though, as they are a 
very hardy fort, and give a good increaſe, they would 
— =_ worth propagating, eſpecially for all ſtrong 
ands. * 
The ſtraw of theſe Oats is of a browniſh red colour, 
as is alſo the grain, which is very full and heavy, and 
eſteemed better food for horſes than either -of the 
former ſorts. | 
Oats are a very profitable grain, and abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary, being the principal grain which horſes love; 
and are eſteemed the moſt wholſome food for thoſe 
cattle, being ſweet, and of an opening nature; other 
ſorts of grain being apt to bind, which is injurious 
- to labouring horſes : but if you feed them with this 


parting the roots in 


„ jointed, and reſſened. There are two | 
oval nefarii ring upon the upper fide of the germen, 


in the ſecond ſection 
nia, 
from the flowers having three ſtamina and two 


” 


7 ſoon after they are houſed, before they have 


weat in the mow, or are otherwiſe dried, it is as bad 
on the other hand, for they are then too laxative. 

This grain is a great improvement to many eſtates in 
the north of England, Scotland, and Wales; for it 
will thrive on cold barren foils, which will produce 
no other ſort of grain; it will alſo thrive on the hot- 
teſt land: in ſhort, there is no ſoil too rich or too 


10 for it, too hot or too cold for it; and in wet 
eſts, when other grain is ſpoiled, this will receive \ 


is thereby entirely deprived of the beauty 
naturally would afford, if left open and well kept: 
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little or no damage; the-ftraw and huſſos beingy of ſo 
dry a nature, that if they are houſed wer; they will 


not heat in the mow, or become mouldy, as other 
iti uſually do; fois of great advantage in the nor- 
GR England, and in Scotland, where their 
harveſt is generally late, and the autumms wet. 
The meal of this gram makes tolerable! good bread, 
and is the common food of the country people in the 
north. | In the ſouth it is eſteemed for pottage, and 
1 and in ſome places they make beer with 
this gramm. rr n 
The beſt time for ſowing of Oats is in February or 
March, according as the ſeaſon is early or late; and 
ſometimes I have known it ſown in we upon cold 


land, and has been early ripe. The black and red 
Oats may be ſown''a month earlier than the white, 
becauſe they are hardier. | f 


Oats are often ſown on land which has the former 
years produced Wheat, Rye, or Barley. The com- 
mon method is to plough in the ſtubble about the 
beginning of February, and ſow the Oats, and; har- 
row them in; but then they muſt be harrowed- the 
ſame way as the furrows lay, for if it be done croſſ- 
ways, the ſtubble will be raiſed on the ſurface; but 
this is not a method of huſbandry, for when 
eople have time to plough the ſtubble in autumn, 
it will rot in winter; and then giving the land another 
ploughing and a good harrowing jult before the Oats 
are ſown, it will make the nd finer and better 
to receive the grain, Moſt people allow four buſhels 
of oats to an acre, but I am convinced three buſſicla 
are more than enough; the uſual produce is about 
twenty-five buſhels to an acre, though I have ſome- 
times known more than thirty buſhels on an acre. 


Oats are alſo fown upon land when it is firft broken 


up, before the ground is brought to a tilth for other 
grain, and is frequently ſown upon the ſward with one 
ploughing ; but it is much better to give the ſward 
time to rot before the Oats are ſown, for the roots of 


the graſs will prevent thoſe of the Corn from ſtriking 
downward. | 


AVENUES are walks of trees leading to a houſe, 


_— are generally terminated by ſome diſtant ob- 
12 | 

Theſe were formely much more in requeſt than at 
(ney there being few old ſeats in the country but 
have one or more of theſe avenues z and ſome have 
as many of them as there are views from the houſe; 
but of late theſe are, with good reaſon, diſuſed ; for 
nothing can be more abſurd, than to have the ſight 
contracted by two or more lines of trees, which ſhut 
out the view of the adjacent grounds, whereby the 
verdure and natural beauties of the country are loſt ; 
and where the avenues are of a conſiderable length 
(even where their breadth is proportionable) they ap- 
pear at each end to be only narrow cuts through a 
wood, which never can —. any perſon of real taſte; 
and, when the road to the houſe is through the ave- 
nue, nothing can be more diſagreeable; for in ap- 
proaching to the houſe, it is like going through a 
narrow lane, where the objects on each fide are ſhut 
out from the view; and when it is viewed from the 
houſe, it at . beſt has only the appearance of a road, 
which being extended to a length in a trait line, is 
not near ſo beautiful as a common road, which is 
loſt by the turnings, fo as ſeldom to be ſeen to a great 
extent: but as theſe avenues muſt be made exactly 
ſtrait, ſo when the trees are grown to any ſize, they 
entirely break the view, whatever way the fight is 


directed through them; and if this is in a park, the 


lawn of graſs through which the avenue is planted, 
which it 


therefore, whenever the ſituation of a houſe will ad- 
mit of a large 'open-lawn in front, the road to the 
houſe ſhould be carried round at a proper diſtance ; 
and, if it be carried ſometimes through trees, and 
ſerpented in an eaſy natural way, it will be much 
more beautiful than any tiff formal avenue, how large 
| | | ut 
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| But as there may be ſome perſons ſo much wedded 
to the old way of laying out and planting grounds, 
as to prefer the avenues to the moſt beautiful dif 
ſition of * woods, = I ſhall N the uſual 
methods of deſigning and planting them, that have 
been eſteemed t bel. 5 4 
The uſual widthallowed to theſe avenues was generally 
as much as the whole breadth of the houſe and wings; 
but if they are planted twelve or fourteen feet wider, 
they will be the better; becauſe when the trees are 
| grown to any conſiderable ſize, they will ſpread and 
1 ſo will contract the view. 
And as for ſuch avenues to woods or proſpects, &c. 
— ought not to be leſs than ſixty feet in breadth; 
and becauſe ſuch walks are a long time before they 
are ſhady, it will be convenient to plant another row 
on cach fide, rather than to loſe vn ſtatelineſs that 
the main walk will afford in time by being broad, 
where any thing of a proſpect is to be gained: 
And as to the diſtance one from another, they ſhould 
not be N — another 1 | 

; ally 1 trees are of, a ſpreadin 
Lal, and the ſame diſtance, if they are l 


ve. | 
* to the trees p for planting avenues, th 
may be the Engliſh Elm, the Lime - tree, the Horſ. 
| 1 vl the common Cheſnut, the Beach, and the 
Abele. 
The Engliſh Elm is approved for all places where it 
will ſucceed, and that it will do in moſt places, ex- 
cept in very wet or cold ſhallow grounds. 1, Becauſe 
it will bear cutting, heading, lopping in any manner 
whatſoever, and probably, with r ſucceſs than 
any other tree. | 
Secondly, the Lime-tree : this is approved by others, 
becauſe it will do well in any tolerable foil, if the 
bottom be not hot and-gravelly ; and becauſe of the 
regular ſhape it has in growing, the agreeableneſs of 
its ſhade, and the beautiful colour of its leaves. 
Thirdly, the Horſe Cheſnut is alſo to be uſed in ſuch 
laces as are very well defended from ſtrong winds , 
cauſe, wherever it grows freely, if it be not ſkil- 
fully managed now and then by cutting, the branches 
are ſubject to ſplit down. This tree is valuable on ac- 
count of its quick growth, the earlineſs of its coming 


out, the nobleneſs of its leaves, and the beauty of its |. 


flowers, being a fine plant both for ſhade and orna- 
ment. This delights in a ſtrong hearty ſoil, but will 
do well in any tolerable ground, if good care be taken 
in the planting of it; but wherever theſe trees are 
— in avenues, they ſhould be placed thirty feet 
aſunder, that their heads may have room to ſpread, 
otherwiſe they will not . ſo beautiful. 
Fourthly, the common Cheſnut will do well in a 
proper foil, and will riſe to a conſiderable height, if 
planted cloſe together; but if it be planted ſingly, 
where the tree can take its own natural ſhape, it is 
rather inclined to ſpread and grow globous than tall. 
Fifthly, the Beech is recommended by ſome; but this 
ſeldom ſucceeds well after tranſplanting, without ex- 
traordinary care; though it arrives to a very. large 
tree in many places in England, where it grows natu- 
rally; and is the moſt tedious and troubleſome to 
raiſe, to any tolerable ſize, in a nurſery way. 

Sixthly, the Abele: this, indeed, grows more diſ- 
perſed and looſe in its head than any of the former, 
and conſequently, is worſe for defence; but yet is not 
to be left out from the number of trees for avenues, 
becauſe it is the quickeſt in growth of all the foreſt 
trees, and will thrive tolerably well in almoſt any ſoil, 
and particularly in wet ground, where few of the be- 
fore-mentioned trees will thrive, and this ſeldom fails 
in tranſplanting. | 

Seventhly, the Oak; but this is ſeldom uſed in plant- 
ing avenues, becauſe. it ay rook ſo long a time to' 
raiſe it up to any tolerable ſtature in the nurſery way; 
nor is it apt to thrive much after it has been tranſ- 
planted, Far any bigneſs. | 

As for the Alder, Aſh, Platanus, ahd Sycomore, they 
are but rarely uſed for planting avenues. /. 


AURANTIUM ſchis plant is ſo called from au- 
rum, Lat, gold, on account of its golden colour, ] the 
Orange-tree. | | 7 

The CHAR AES are: ns 
The empalement of the flower is ſmall, of one leaf, in- 
dented in five parts. The flower hath five oblong [pread- 
ing petals, and many ſtamina, which are frequently joined 
in ſmall ſeparate bodies at bottom, and are crowned by ob- 
long ſummits. In the center is ſituated the round germen, 
ſupporting a cylindrical ſtyle, crowned by a glatular igma. 
The germen afterward becomes a globular fleſhy fruit, com- 
Preſſed at both ends, having a thick fleſby pulp, and di- 
2. into ſeveral cells, each containing two oval callous 
eeds. 

This genus of plants, is by Dr. Linnæus joined to 
the Citron, to which he has alſo added the Lemon, 
making them only ſpecies of the ſame genus, and 
ranges it in his eighteenth claſs, entitled Polyadelphia 
Icoſandria, the flowers having more than twenty ſta- 
mina, which are joined in ſeveral bodies, 

The Spzcits are, | 

1. AuRanTwM (Acri) foliis ovato-lanceolatis glabris. 
Orange-tree, with oval, ſpear-ſhaped, ſmooth leaves. Au- 
rantium acri 'medulla vulgare. Ferr. Heſp. The Se- 
ville Orange. 

2. AURANTIUM (Sinenſe) foliis lanceolatis acutis glabris. 
Orange-tree, with pointed, ſpear-ſhaped, ſmooth leaves. 
Auranttum Sinenſe. Ferr.- Heſp. The China Orange. 

3. AURANTIUM (Orientale) foliis lineari-lanceolatis gla- 
bris. Orange-tree with: narrow, ſpear-ſhaped, ſmacth 
leaves. Aurantium ſto ſalicis folio dictum. Boerh. 
Ind. alt 2. 238. Willow-leaved Orange, and by ſome 
called the Turkey Orange. : 

4. AURANTIUM (Decumana) foliis ovato-lanceolatis craſſis 
lucidis, fructu maxima. Orange-tree «with thick, ſbin- 
ing, oval, ſpear-ſhaped leaves, and a large fruit. Au- 
rantium fructu maximo Indiæ Orientalis. Boerh. Ind. 
alt. 2. 238. The Pumpelmoes, or Shadadack. : 

5. AURANTIUM (Humile) pumilum folis ovatis floribus 
ſeſſilibus. Dwarf Orange-tree with oval leaves, and 

"flowers growing cloſe to the branches. Aurantium pu- 
milum ſub acri - medulli. Bartol.. The Dwarf, er 
Nutmeg Orange. 

There are many varieties of this, as there is of moſt 
other fruits which have ariſen from culture; but thoſe 
here enumerated may, ſtrictly be allowed to be diſtinct 
ſpecies. The varieties in the Engliſh gardens are, 
1. The yellow and white 2922 Orange. 
2. The curled-leaved Orange. 3. The horned Orange. 
4. The double flowering Orange. And 5. The her- 
maphrodite Orange. 6 
The China Orange is not fo hardy as the Seville, 
therefore muſt be treated more tenderly, placing it in 
winter in the warmeſt part of the green-houſe, and 
houſing it earlier in autumn, otherwiſe the fruit will 
all drop from the trees. This ſort rarely praduces 
good fruit in England, nor are the leaves of the tree 
near ſo large or beautiful as thoſe of the Seville 
Orange; therefore the latter ſnould be preferred, and 
only a tree or two of the China ſort kept for variety. 
The Dwarf Orange is alſo tender, the leaves are very 
ſmall, growing in cluſters; the joints of the branches 
are very near each other, and the flowers of theſe 
grow very cloſe together, and appear like a noſegay, 
the branches being covered with them. This. Ber: 
when in flower, 1s proper to place in a room or 
gallery, to adorn them; the flowers being very ſweet, 
will perfume the air of the place; but theſe are ſel- 
dom to be found in good health, becauſe they muſt 
be treated with more care than the common Orange 
and Lemon-trees, as muſt alſo the Shaddock, other- 
wiſe the fruit will always drop off in winter. The 
Pumpelmoes was brought from the Eaſt-Indies by 
one Capt. Shaddock, from whom the inhabitants of 
the Weit-Indies gave this fruit the name. But they 
have greatly degenerated the fruit ſince it has been in 
the Weſt-Indies, by raiſing the trees from ſeeds; the 
greateſt part of which produce harſh ſour fruit, great] 
inferior to the original ſort; the fleſhor pulp of hic 


| is red, whereas the greater part of the trees in Ame- 


rica 


AUR 
rica produce fruit with a 
conſtantly raiſing theſe trees from ſeeds, they dege- 


nerate the fruit continually ; whereas, if they would 
bud from the good ſort, they might have it in as great 


plenty as they pleaſed ; but there are few perſons 1n |. 
FS. world who underſtand the method of | 


that part of 
grafting or budding fruit trees, and if they did, they 
are ſo negligent of their- fruits, &c. 'as to leave the 
whole to nature, ſeldom giving themſelves any far- 
ther trouble than to put the ſeeds into the ground, and 
leave them to grow as nature ſhall incline. | 
In proof of what I have here ſaid, I cannot omit to 
mention, that a few years ago, I ſent two ſmall trees 
of the true Seville Orange to Jamaica, where this ſort 
was wanting; and from theſe many other trees were 
budded, which have produced plenty of fruit, ſome 
of which were ſent to England a few = paſt, and 
although they were long in their paſſage, yet when 
they arrived here, they were greatly ſuperior to any 
of thoſe fruit which are imported hither from Spain 
or Portugal, one of thoſe affording three times the 
quantity of juice, that a fruit of equal ſize from either 
of thoſe countries does, 
All the forts of Orange-trees with ſtriped leaves are 
tender, therefore muſt be placed in a warm part of 
the green-houſe in winter, and muſt be treated with 
more care than the common fort, otherwiſe they will 
not thrive. Theſe are varieties which ſome perſons 
are fond of, but they never produce good fruit, nor 
are the flowers produced in ſo great plenty, there- 
fore a few only ſhould be preſerved fr the ſake of 
variety. 
The horned Orange differs from the other ſorts in 
the fruit dividing into parts, and the rind expanding 
in form of horns : this and the diſtorted Orange are 
preſerved by ſome curious perſons for variety, but 
are not ſo beautiful as the common Orange. There 
is alſo a great variety of ſweet Oranges both in the 
Eaſt and Weſt-Indies, ſome of which are much more 
eſteemed than thoſe we now have in Europe ; but as 
they are much tenderer, they will not thrive in this 
country with the common culture ; therefore I ſhall 
not enumerate them, but ſhall proceed to give di- 
rections for the management of 
land. | 
Where the trees are to be raiſed for ſtocks to bud O- 
ranges, you ſhould” procure ſome Citron-ſeeds which 
were duly ripened. for the ſtocks of this kind are 
preferable to any other, both for quickneſs of growth, 
as alſo that they will take buds of either Orange, Le- 
mon, or Citron ; next to theſe are the Seville Orange 
ſeeds. The beſt ſeeds are uſually to be had from 
rotten fruits, which are commonly eaſy to be procured 
in the ſpring of the year; then prepare a good hot- 
bed, of either horſe-dung or tanners bark ; the laſt of 
which is much the better, if you can eaſily procure 
it. When this bed is in a moderate temper for heat, 
you muſt ſow your ſeeds in pots of gc rich earth, 
and plunge them into the hot bed; obſerving to give 
them water frequently, and raiſe the glaſſes in the 
t heat of the day, to give proper air, leſt the 
eeds ſhould ſuffer by too great heat: in three weeks 
time your ſeeds will come up, and if the young 
plants are not ſtinted, either for want of proper heat 
or moiſture, they will be in a month's time after their 
appearance, fit to tranſplant into ſingle pots: you 
muſt therefore renew your hot-bed, and having pre- 
pared a quantity of ſmall halfpenny pots (which are 
about five inches over at the top,) fill theſe half full 
of good freſh earth, mixed with very rotten cow- 
dung ; and then ſhake out the young plants from the 
large pon, with all the earth about them, that you 
may the better ſeparate the plants without tearing 
their roots; and having half filled the pots with earth, 
put a ſingle plant into each of the ſmall pots; then fill 
them up with the ſame earth as before directed, 
plunging the pots into the new hot-bed, giving them 
a good watering to fix the earth to their roots ; and 
obſerve to repeat the ſame very often (for this plant, 
when in a -— requires much water,) but be ſure 


pale yellow fleſh, and by | 


range-trees in Eng- | 
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to ſcreen them from the ſun in the heat of the day, 
In this method, with due care, your plants wilt grow 
to be two feet high by July, when you muſt begin 
to harden them by degrees, in raiſing your glaſſes 
very high, and when the weather is good, take them 
—— off; but do not expoſe them to the open ſun in 
e heat of the day, but rather take off the glaſſes, 
and ſhade the plants with mats, which may be taken 
off when the fn declines; for the violent heat in the 
middle of the day would be very injurious to them, 
eſpecially while young. Toward the end of Septem- 
ber you muſt .houſe- them, obſerving to place them 
near the windows of the green-houſe, to prevent the 
damps from moulding their tender ſhoots. —_ 
the winter ſeaſon they may be often refreſhed wi 
water, and in March or April, waſh their heads and 
ſtems, to clear them from the filth . that may have 
ſettled thereon, during their being in the houſe ; and 
you muſt alſo give them a moderate hot-bed in the 
ſpring, which will greatly forward them; but harden 
em by the beginning of June, that may be in 
right order to bud in Auguſt ; when you ſhould make 
choice of cuttings from trees that are healthy and 
fruirful, of whatever kinds you pleaſe, obſerving that 
the ſhoots are round; the buds of theſe being much 
better and eaſier to part from the wood, than ſuch 
as are flat. When you have budded the ſtocks, you 
ſhould remove them into a green-houſe, to defend 
them from wet, turning the buds from the ſun ; but 
let them have as much free air as poſſible, and refreſh 
them .often with water. In a month's time after 
budding, you will ſee which of them has taken; you 
muſt then untie them, that the binding may not pinch 
the buds, and let them remain in the green-houſe all 


* the winter; then in the ipring, prepare a moderate 


hot-bed of tanners bark; and, after having cut off 
the ſtocks about three inches above the buds, plunge 
their pots into the hot-bed, obſerving to give them 
air and water, as the heat of the weather ſhall require ; 
but be ſure to ſcreen them from the violence of the 
ſun during the heat of the day. In this management, 
if your buds ſhoot kindly, they will grow to the 
height of two feet or more, by. the end of July; at 
which time you mult begin to harden them before the 
cold weather comes on, that they may the better 
ſtand in the n-houſe the following winter. In 
the firſt winter after their ſhooting, you muſt keep 
them very warm; for, by forcing them in the bark- 
bed, they will be ſomewhat tenderer ; but it is very 
neceſſary to raiſe them to their height in one ſeaſon, 
that their ſtems may be ſtrait : = in ſuch trees, 
which are two or more years growing to their heading 
height, the ſtems are always crooked. In the ſuc- 


_ ceeding years, their management will be the ſame as 


in full gigwn trees, which will be hereafter treated 
of: I mall therefore, now, proceed to treat of the 
management of ſuch trees as are brought over every 
year in cheſts from Italy; which is, indeed, by much 
the quicker. way of furniſhing a green-houſe with 


large trees; for thoſe which are raiſed from ſeeds in 


England, will not grow ſo large in their ſtems under 
eighteen or twenty years, as theſe are when brought 
over; and although their heads are ſmall when we 
receive them, yet in three years, with good ma- 
* they will obtain large heads and produce 
ruit. N 

In the choice of theſe trees obſerve firſt, the diffe- 
rence of their ſhoots and leaves (if they have any 
upon them) to diftinguiſh their different ſorts, for the 
Shaddock and Citrons always make much ſtronger 
ſhoots than the Orange; for which reaſon, the Italian 
gardeners, who raiſe theſe trees for ſale, generally 
propagate thoſe ſorts, ſo that they bring few of the 
Seville Orange - trees over, which are much more va- 
luable both for their flowers and fruit; alſo _ 
thoſe that have two good buds in each ſtock (for 
many of . them have but one, which will always pro- 
duce an irregular head :) the ſtraitneſs of the ſtem, 
freſhneſs of the branches, and plumpneſs of the bark, 
are neceſſary obſervations. 9 
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When you have furniſhed yourſelf with a parcel of | 


trees, you mult prepare a moderate hot-bed of tan- 
ters bark, in length and breadth according to the 
number of trees to be forced; then put your trees 
into a tub of water upright, about half way of the 
ſtems, leaving the head and upper part of the ſtem 
out of the water, the better to draw and imbibe the 
- moiſture. 
three days (according to their plumpneſs when you 
received them) then take them out, and clean their 
roots from all filth, cutting off all broken or bruiſed 
roots, and all the ſmall fibres, ,which are quite dried 
by being ſo long out of the earth, and ſcrub the 
| ſtems with a hard hair-bruſh, cleaning them after- 
wards with. a cloth; then cut off the branches about 
ſix inches from the ſtem, and having prepared a 
quantity of good freſh earth, mixed with very rotten 
neats dung, plant your trees therein, 2 never 
to put them into * pots; for if they are but bi 
enough to contain their roots, it is ſufficient at fi 
planting; and be ſure to put ſome potſherds and large 
ſtones in the bottom of each pot, to keep the holes 
at the bottom of the pots from being ſtopped with 


earth, that the water may freely paſs off, and wrap 


ſome haybands round their ſtems, from bottom to 
top, to prevent the ſun from drying their bark; then 
plunge theſe pots into the bark- bed, watering them 
well to ſettle the earth to their roots, frequently re- 
peating the ſame all over their heads and ſtems, be- 
ing very careful not to over- water them, eſpecially 
before they have made good roots; and obſerve to 
ſcreen the glaſſes of your hot-bed from the ſun in the 
heat of the day. 
If your trees take to grow kindly (as there is little 
reaſon to doubt of, if the directions given be duly ob- 
- ſerved,) they will have made ſtrong ſhoots by the be- 
inning of June ; at which time you ſhould ſtop their 
— to obtain lateral branches to furniſh their 
heads; and now you muſt give them air plentifully, 
and begin to harden them, that in the middle of July 
they may be removed into the open air, in ſome warm 


ſituation, defended from the great heat of the ſun, | 


and from wiuds, that they may be hardened before 
winter. About the end of September you ſhould 


houſe theſe plants, ſetting them at firſt in the front of | 


the green-houſe, near the glaſſes, keeping the win- 
dos open at all times when the weather will permit; 
and about the latter end of October, when you brin 
in the Myrtles, and other leſs tender trees, you Ck 
ſet your Oranges in the warmeſt and beſt part of 
the houſe, placing lower plants or trees in the front, 
to hide their ſtems. During the winter, let your 
Waterings be frequent, but give them not too much 
at a time ; for now their heads are but ſmall, and 
therefore incapable to diſcharge too great a quantity 


of moiſture, and take great care to guard them from 


froſt, 
In the ſpring, when you begin to take out ſome of 
your hardieſt forts of plants to thin your houſe, 


waſh and cleanſe the ſtems and leaves of your Orange- 
trees, taking out the upper part of the earth in the 
pots, filling them up again with good, freſh, rich 
earth, laying thereon a little rotten neats dung round 
the outſide of the pots, but do not let it lie near the 


ſtem of the trees; then place them at wider diſtances | 
in the houſe, that the air may circulate round their | 


heads, giving them air diſcretionally, as the weather 
grows warm; but do not remove them into the 
oped air until the latter end of May, that the wea- 

is. ſettled; for many times, when they are 


removed out too ſoon, the mornings often provin 


cold, give them at. leaſt a great check, which will | 


change the colour of their leaves, and many times kill 
the extreme weak part of the ſhoots, ' Let the ſitua- 
tion for your Orange-trees, during the ſummer ſeaſon, 
be as much defended from the ſun in the heat of the 
day, and. ſtrong winds, as poſſible, by tall trees or 

hedges ; both of which, if they are expoſed thereto, 
very hurtful to them. | | 

As theſe trees advance, it will be neceſſary in the 


% 


In this ſituation they may remain two or | 
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fummer to ſtop ſtrong ſhoots where they grow irregu: 
larly, to force out lateral branches to kill « 3 


| the head ; 
but do not pinch off the tops of all the ſhoots (as is 
the 17 of ſome,) which will fill the tree with 
ſpall ſhoots too weak to ſupport fruit; but endea- 


vour to form a regular head, and obtain ſtrong ſhoots, 
taking away weak trifling branches where ey are 
too cloſe. | 


During the ſummer. ſeaſon, your Orange-trees will 
require frequent waterings in dry weather, eſpecially 
if they are large ; theretore you ſhould endeavour to 
have the water as near the trees as poſſible, to fave 
the trouble of carrying it, which, in a large quantity 
of trees, takes up much time. Your water ſhould 
be ſoft, and expoſed to the air, but never add dung 
of any ſort thereto; which, although by many fre- 
quently recommended, yet has always been found de- 
ſtructive to theſe, and all other trees, if much uſed ; 
it being like hot liquors to human bodies, which, at 
firſt taking, ſeem to add vigour, yet certainly leave 
the body weaker after ſome time than before. 

Your Orange-trees will require to be ſhifted and new 
potted every other year, therefore you muſt prepare 


a quantity of good earth, at leaſt a year before you 


intend to uſè it, that it may be well mixed and per- 
fectly rotten: The beſt ſeaſon for this work is about 
the end of April, that they may have taken freſh root 
before they are removed out of the green-houſe ; and 
when this work is performed, it will be neceſſary to 


let them remain in the houſe a fortnight longer than 
- uſual, to be well ſettled. * | 


In the performing this work, after you have drawn 
the trees out of the pots, you muſt cut off all the 
roots round the outſide of the ball of earth, and take 
away all mouldy roots (if any ſuch be ;) then with a 
ſharp iron inſtrument, get as much of the old earth 
from between the roots as poſſible, being careful not 
to break or tear the roots; then ſet the_root of the 
tree into a large tub of water for about a quarter of 
an hour, to ſoak the under part of the ball of earth ; 
and afterwards ſcrub the ſtems of the trees with a hard 
hair-bruſh, cleaning them and the heads with water, 
and a ſoft, woollen cloth. Your pots being prepared, 
with ſome porſherds and large ſtones in > + bottom, 
put ſome of your freſh earth into the pot, about 
three or four inches thick; and having placed your 
tree thereon, in the middle of the pot, upright, fill 
it up with the ſame rich earth, preſſing it down hard 
with your hands; then water the tree all over the 
head, with a watering-pot that has a roſe upon the 
po, to let the water fall light and thick (as in a 
ſhower of rain; ) and in watering theſe trees, do it in 
the fame manner, during the time they abide in the 
houſe after ſhifting z; this will greatly refreſh their 
heads, and promote their taking freſh roots. | 

When you firſt ſet theſe trees abroad after ſhifting, 
you ſhould place them near the ſhelter of hedges, and 
ms to ſtrong ſtakes, to prevent their be- 
ing diſturbed by winds, which ſometimes will blow 
freſh planted troes out of the pots, if too much ex- 
poſed thereto, and thereby greatly injure their new 
roots. 


If old Orange-trees have been ill managed, and their 


heads become ragged and decayed, the beſt method 
to reſtore them, is to cut off the greateſt part of their 
heads early in March, and draw them out of the 
tubs or pots, and ſhake off the earth from their 
roots, cutting away all {mall fibres and mouldy roots; 
and then ſoak and clean their roots, ſtems, and 
branches, planting them in good earth, and ſettin 

them into a hot-bed of tanners bark, as was dire&ed 
for ſuch trees as came from abroad, managing them 
in the ſame manner: by this method they will pro- 


duce new heads, and in two years time become go 


trees again. But if theſe are large trees, and have 
grown in tubs for ſeveral years, your beſt way will 
be to prepare a parcel of rough baſkets (ſuch as are 
uſed for baſketing Evergreens, when ſent to a diſtant 
place: ) let theſe be ſomewhat leſs than the tubs uu 
deſign to plant your trees into; then plant your trees 
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herein, plunging them into the hot-bed, and about 
the beginning of July, when your trees have made 
4 oots, you may remove them into the tubs, 
with their baſkets about them, filling the empty ſpace 
with the ſame good earth: this will preſerve your 
. _ tubs from rotting in the bark, and the trees will do 
equally well as 7 planted into the tubs at firſt, pro- 
| vided you are careful in removing the baſkets; not 
to diſturb their roots; and alſo let them remain in 
the green-houſe a fortnight or three weeks after plant- 
ing, before you ſet them abroad. 
Theſe trees being new potted or tubbed every other 
year, thoſe years in which they are not ſhifted, you 
muſt in April obſerve to take out-as much of the old 
. earth from the tops of the pots and tubs, and alſo 
round the ſides of them, as poſſible, without injurin 
the roots of the trees, and fill them up with fre 
earth; you muſt alſo waſh and clean their ſtems and 
leaves from filth, which will greatly ſtrengthen their 
flowering, and cauſe them to ſhoot vigorouſly the 
2 ſummer. 2 . 
n the management 8 ich are in 
health, the chief care ſhould be to ſupply them with 
water duly, and not (as is ſometimes practiſed) ſtarve 
them in winter, whereby their fibres are dried, and 
become mouldy, to the great prejudice of the trees; 
nor to give them water in too great abundance, but 
rather let their —_— be frequent, and given in 
moderate quantities. You muſt alſo obſerve, that 
the water has free paſſage to drain off; for if it be de- 


tained in the tubs or pots, it will rot the tender fibres | 


of the trees. During the winter ſeaſon, they muſt 
have a large ſhare of air when the weather is favour- 
able ; for nothing is more injurious to theſe trees than 
ſtifling of them, nor ſhould they be placed too near 
each other in the green-houſe ; but ſet them at ſuch 
diſtance, that their branches may be clear of each 
other, and that the air may circulate freely round their 
heads. In ſummer they ſhould be placed where the 
' winds are not violent, and to have the morning and 
evening ſun ; for if they are too much expoſed to the 
mid-day fun, they will not thrive. The beſt ſitua- 
tion for them is near ſome large plantation of trees, 
which will break the force of the winds, and ſcreen 
them from the violent heat of the fun. In ſuch a 
ſituation they may remain until the beginning of Oc- 
tober, or later, according as the ſeaſon proves fa- 
vourable ; for if they are carried into the green-houſe 
early, and the autumn ſhould prove warm, it will 
occaſion the trees to make freſh n which will be 
weak and tender, and fo liable to periſh in winter; 
and ſometimes itwill occaſion their lowering inwinter, 
which greatly weakens the trees ; nor ſhould they re- 
main ſo long abroad as to be injured by morning froſts. 
The beſt compoſt for Orange-trees is two thirds of 
| freſh earth from a good 2 which ſhould not be 
too light, nor over ſtiff, but rather a hazel loam; 
this ſhould be taken about ten inches deep with the 
ſward, which ſhould be mixed with the earth to rot, 
and one third part of neats dung; theſe ſhould be 
mixed together, at leaſt twelve months before it. is 
_ uſed, obſerving to turn it over every month, to mix 
it well, and to rot the ſward ; this will alſo break the 
clods, and cauſe the mould to be finer. Before you 
make uſe of this earth, you ſhould paſs it through a 
rough ſcreen, to ſeparate the great ſtones and the 
roots of the ſward therefrom ; but by no means ſift 
the earth too fine, for this is very prejudicial to moſt 
plants, but particularly to Orange-trees. 
Of lateyearsthere have been manyof theſetrees planted 


againſt walls, againſt which frames of glaſs are made | 


to fix over them in winter; and ſome few curious per- 
ſons have planted theſe trees in the full ground, and 
have erected moveable covers to put over the trees 
in winter, which are ſo contrived as to be all taken 
away in ſummer: where theſe have been well execut- 
ed, the trees have made great progreſs in their growth, 
and produced a much larger quantity of fruit, which 
have ripened ſo well, as to be extremely good for 
eating. If theſe are planted either againſt walls with 
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deſign of training the branches to the walls, of in bor 
ders at a {mall diſtance, ſo as to train them up as 
ſtandards, there ſhould be a contrivance of a fire- 
place or two, 'in proportion to the length of the wall, 
and flues carried the whole 1 of the wall, to 

er, otherwiſe it will 
be very difficult to preſerve the trees in very hard win- 
ters alive; or, if they do live through the winter, they 
will be ſo much weakened by the cold, as not to be 
recovered the following ſummer to a proper ſtrength 


for bearing; ſo that wherever the trees are intended 


to be placed againſt or near old walls, the flues ſhould 
be built up _ the front, allowing four inches 
thickneſs of the brick-work on each fide the flues, 
obſerving to faſten this with irons, at proper diſtances, 
to ſecure it from ſeparating from the old wall: the 
manner of making theſe flues, is fully explained under 
the article of Hor Warts. Where this contrivance 
is made, there will be no hazard of loſing the trees, 
be the winter ever ſo ſevere, with a little proper care; 
whereas, if this is wanting, there will require great 
care and trouble to cover and uncover the glaſſes 
every day, when there is any ſun; and if the wall 
1s not thicker than they are uſually built, the froſt 
will penetrate through the walls in ſevere winters; fo 
that covering and ſecuring the glaſſes of the front will 
not be ſufficient to preſerve the trees, be. it done with 
ever ſo much care; therefore the firſt expence of the 
walls will —_— trouble and charge, and be the 
ſecureſt method. 

If the ground is wet, or of a ſtrong clay, fo as to 
detain the moiſture, the borders ſhould be raiſed 
above the level of the ground, in proportion to the 
ſituation of the place; tor where the wet lies in win- 
ter near the ſurface, it will greatly-prejudice, if not 
totally deſtroy'the trees ; ſo that lime rubbiſh ſhould 
be laid at leaſt two feet thick in the bottom of the 
border, to drain off the wet ; and the earth ſhould be 
laid two and a half or three feet thick thereon, which 
will be a ſufficient depth for the roots of the trees. 
In theſe borders there may be a few roots of theGuern- 
ſey and Belladonna Lilies and Hæmanthus planted, 
or any other exotic bulbous-rooted flowers, which do 
not grow high, or draw too much nouriſhment from 
the borders; and theſe, producing their flowers in 
autumn or winter, will make a good appearance, and 
thrive much better than if kept in pots. 
The management of the Orange: trees in theſe places, 
is nearly the ſame as hath been directed for thoſe in 
pots or tubs, excepting that the borders in theſe 
places ſhould be dug, and refreſhed with ſome very 
rotten- dung every year. | ; 


AURICULA MURIS, or PiLostLLa. Mouſe Ear. 


This is a ſort of Hawkweed with ſmall hairy leaves, 
which are white underneath : the plant trails upon the 
ground, —_ root at the joints, by which means it 
over a large compaſs of ground. 
This is very common in England ; it grows chiefly on 
dry barren places, or upon old walls, and is too often 
a troubleſome weed in graſs-plats-in gardens. | 
[i. e. Bear's Ear, ſo called 
becauſe the ancients fancied it reſembled the car of a 
bear.] Bear's Ear, or Auricula. 359 
Dr. Linnæus has joined this genus to the Primula 
veris of Tournefort, making this one ſpecies under 
the title of Primula. 
To enumerate the diverſities of this plant, would be 
almoſt endleſs and impoſſible; for every year pro- 
duces vaſt quantities of new flowers, differing in 
ſhape, lize, or colour of the flowers; and alſo in the 
leaves of theſe plants there is as great a variety, ſo that 
the ſkilful floriſt is oftentimes capable of diſtinguiſh- 
ing many of the particular ſorts thereby, 
But as it ſeldom happens, that ſuch of theſe flowers 


as are at one time in great eſteem, continue to be re- 


any few years after, (their being till finer or 
arger flowers produced from ſeeds, which are what 
the floriſts chiefly ſeek after) it would be needleſs to 
mention any of them; wherefore I ſhall proceed to 


give the characters of 'a good Auricula, Th 
1 
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k. The fem of the flower ſhould be lofty and ftrong. 


2. The foot-ſtalk of the flower ſhould be ſhort, that the 
umbel may be 7 and cloſe. 


3. The pipe or neck of each flower ſhould be ſhort, and | 


the flowers large, and regularly ſpread, being no ways in- 
clinable to cup. | 
4. That the colours are very bright, and well mixed. 
g. That the eye of the flower be large, round, and of a 
good white, br yellow ;, and that the tube or nect be not 
too wide. . 
All the flowers of this kind that want any of the 
above-mentioned properties, are now rejected by eve 
good floriſt ; for as the varieties every year increaſe 
m ſeeds, the bad ones are turned out to make 
room for their betters ; but in ſome people the paſſion 
for new flowers ſo much ey that, ſuppoſing the 
old flower greatly preferable to a new one, if it is of 
their own raiſing, the latter muſt take place of the 
old one. 
In order to obtain flowers from ſeeds, you muſt 
make choice of the beſt lowers you have, which ſhould 
be expoſed to the open air, that they may have the 
beak + of ſhowers, without which they ſeldom pro- 
duce good ſeeds : the time of their ripening is in 
June, which you will eaſily know, by their ſeed-veſſel 
rurning to ih 
therefore be careful left the ſeeds be ſcattered out of 
the veſſel, for it will not be all fit to gather at the 
ſame time. | 
The time for ſowing this ſeed is commonly in Au- 
guſt, but if it be ſown any time before Chriſtmas, it 
will be time enough. 
The beſt ſoil for this ſeed is good, freſh, light, ſan- 
dy mould, mixed with very rotten neats dung, or very 
rotten dung from the bottom of an old hot-bed : 
with this you ſhould fill your pots, boxes, or baſkets, 
in which you intend to ſow your feeds: and having 
levelled the ſurface of the earth very ſmooth, ſow 
your ſeeds thereon, covering it very lightly with rotten 
Willow mould taken out of the ſtems of decayed hol- 
low Willow-trees ; then cover the box, &c. with a 
net or wire, to prevent the cats, birds, &c. from 
ſcratching out, or burying the ſeeds too deep; for 
whenever this happens, the ſeeds will remain a year 
in the ground betore the plants appear, if it ſhould 
grow at laſt; for which reaſon many perſons never 
cover theſe feeds, but leave them upon the ſurface 
of the earth, in the boxes, for the rain to waſh them 
into the ground, which is often the beſt method: 


let theſe boxes, &c. be placed fo as to receive half 


the day's ſun, during the winter ſeaſon ; but in the 
beginning of March, remove them where they may 
2. have the morning ſun till ten of the clock; for 
the young plants will now ſoon begin to appear, 
which, if expoſed to one day's whole fun only, will 
be all deſtroyed. hp 

During the ſummer ſeaſon, in dry weather, often re- 
'freſh them with water, but never give them too t 
quantities at once. In the July following, your 1 
will be large enough to tranſplant, at which time 
you muſt prepare a bed, or boxes, filled with the 
above-mentioned foil, in which you may plant them 
about three inches ſquare ; and (if in beds) you muſt 
ſhade them every day, till they are thoroughly rooted, 
as alſo in very hot dry weather ; but if they are in 
* or boxes, they may be removed to a ſhady 

ace. 


hen the ſeedling Auriculas are planted in beds, 


there ſhould be ſome rotten neats dung laid about ten 


inches under the ſurface, and beaten down cloſe and 
imooth : this will prevent the worms from drawing 
the young plants out of the earth, which they gene- 
hs do where this is not practiſed. This dung ſhould 
be laid about half a foot thick, which will entirely 
prevent the worms getting through it until the plants 
are well eſtabliſhed in the beds; and the roots of the 


Auriculas will ſtrike down into the dung by the ſpring, | 


which, will make their flowers ſtronger than uſu 


| » theſe beds ſhould be expoſed to the eaſt, and ſcreened | 


from the ſouth ſun. 


rown colour, and opening; you mult | * 


—_ A 


AUR 

When you have taken all your plants, which are now 
come up, out of your boxes or pots, level the earth 
gently again; for it often happens, that ſome of the 
eeds will lie in the nd two years before they ap- 
pear, eſpecially if they were covered too deep when 
own, as was before obſerved. : 

The ſpring following many of theſe flowers will 
ſhew, when you may ſelect ſuch of them as have good 
properties, which ſhould be removed each of them in- 
to a pot of the ſame prepared earth, and preſerved 
until the next ſeaſon, at which time you will be capa- 
ble to form a judgment of the — of the flow- 
er; but thoſe that produce plain-coloured or ſmall 
flowers, ſhould be taken out, and planted in borders 
in the out-parts of the garden, to make a ſhew, or 


gather for noſegays, &c. the others, which do not 


produce their flowers the ſame year, may be taken 
up, and tranſplanted into a freſh bed, to remain till 
u ſee how they will prove. 
he manner of propagating theſe flowers when ob- 

tained, is from offsets, or {lips, taken from the old 
roots in April, when the flowers are in bloom : theſe 
offsets mult be planted into ſmall pots filled with the 
ſame ſort of earth as was before directed for the ſeed- 

ings, and, during the ſummer ſeaſon, ſhould be ſet 
in a ſhady place, and muſt be often (but very gently) 
refreſhed with water ; but in the autumn and winter 
ſhould be ſheltered from violent rains. The ſpring 
following theſe young plants will produce flowers, 
though but weak; ſoon after they are paſt flowering, 
you muſt put them into larger pots, and the ſecond 
2 they will blow in perfection. | 

ut, in order to obtain a fine bloom of theſe flowers, 
= muſt obſerve the following directions. 

irſt, Preſerve your plants from too much wet in 
winter, which often rots and ſpoils them z but ler 
them have as much free open air as poſſible; nor 
ſhould they be too much expoſed to the ſun, which 
is apt to forward their budding for flower too ſoon 
and the froſty mornings, which often happen in March, 
thereby deſtroy their buds, if they are not protected 
therefrom. To prevent which, thoſe who are very 
curious in theſe flowers, place their pots in autumn 
under a common hot-bed frame, where, in good wea- 
ther, the plants may enjoy the full air, by drawing 
off the glaſſes ; and in great rains, ſnow, or froſt, the 
plants may be ſcreened by covering them. Where 
this method is practiſed with judgment, the flowers 
will be much ſtronger, and the plants will increaſe 
faſter than when they are expoſed abroad. 
Secondly, In the beginning of February, if the wea- 
ther is mild, you muſt take off the upper part of the 
earth in the Auricula pots, as low as you can without 
diſturbing their roots, and fill up the pots with freſh 
rich earth, which will greatly ſtrengthen them for 
bloom; as alſo prepare your offsets for tranſplanting 
in April, by cauſing them to puſh out new roots. 
Thoſe plants which have 27 ſingle heads, always 
produce the largeſt cluſters of flowers; therefore the 


curious floriſts pull off the offsets as ſoon as it can be 


done with ſafety to their growing, to encourage the 
mother plants to flower the ſtronger z they alſo pinch 
off the flowers in autumn, where they are produced, 
and ſuffer them not to open, that the plants ſhould 
not be weakened thereby. 

Thirdly, You muſt cover your pots with mats in 
froſty weather, during this time of their budding for 
flower, leſt the ſharp mornings blight them, and pre- 
vent their blowing. | 
Fourthly, When your flower-ſtems begin to advance 
and the bloſſom buds grow turgid, you muſt protect 
them from haſty rains, 'which would waſh off their 
white meally farina, and greatly deface the beauty of 
their flowers ;. but at the ſame time obſerve to kee 
them as much uncovered as poſſible, otherwiſe their 
ſtems will be drawn up too weak to ſupport their flow- 


ers (which is often the caſe when their pots are placed 


near walls) give them 7 waterings to ſtrengthen 
them, but let none of the water fall into the center 


of the plant, or among the leaves. 


Fifthly, 


AZA 
- Fifthly, When flowers begin to open, you 
ſhould remove their pots upon a ſtage (built with 
rows of. ſhelves, one above another, and covered on 
the top, to preſerve them from wet : this ſhould be 
n to the morning ſun, but ſheltered from the heat 
the ſun in the middle of the day :) in this poſition 
they will appear to much greater advantage, than 
when the pots ſtand upon the ground , for, their flow- 
ers being low, their beauty is hid from us; whereas, 
when they arc advanced upon ſhelves, we ſee them in 
a full view. In this ſituation they nay Oe until 
the beauty of their flowers is paſt, when they muſt 
be ſet abroad to receive the rains, and haye open free 
air, in order to obtain ſeeds, which will fail if they 
are kept too long under ſhelter. When your ſeed 1s 
ripe, obſerve to anus it when it is perfectly dry, and 
expoſe it to the fun in a window upon papers, to pre- 
vent its growl 
till the 24550 for ſowing it. 
AURICULA URSI MYCONI. 
BASCUM, 
AXIS of a plant. Axis is properly that round ſmooth 
cylinder, about which a wheel js turned; whence, by 
way of metaphor, that longs round, ſmooth part, 
placed in the center of the iuli, or cat tails, on Nut- 
trees, &c. about which the male organs are diſpoſed, 
may be called the Axis. The French call it Ame, 
Noyau, or Poingon. 


AZALEA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 195. American up- 


right Honeyſuckle. | 
CHARACTERS are, 
It hath a ſmall coloured empalement which is permanent, 
cut into acute parts at the top. The flower is 
funnel-ſhaped, having à long naked tube, cut into froe parts; 
the two upper ſegments are reflexed backward, the two 
fides are bent inward, and the lawer one turns dowmuard. 
It bath five ſlender ſtamina of unequal lengths, which 
have oblong ereft ſummits. The round germen ſupports a 
long flender ſtyle, crowned with an obtuſe ſtigma ; the ger- 
men afterward becomes a roundiſh 
cells, which are filled with roundiſh ſmall ſeeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnzus's fifth claſs, entitled Pentandria Monogynia, 
the flower having five ſtamina and one ſtyle. 
The Seins are, | 

1. AZALEA (Viſcoſa) foliis margine ſcabris, corollis pi- 


loſo glutinoſis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 151. Azalea with leaves | 
having rough edges, the petals of the flower hairy and | 


glutinous. Ciſtus Virginiana flore & odore pericly- 
meni. Pluk. Phyt. tab. 161. f. 4. 1 
2. AZALEA (Nudiflora) foliis ovatis corollis piloſis ſtami- 
nibus longiſſimis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 150. Azalea with 
oval leaves, hairy flowers, and the longeſt tamina. Cil- 
tus Virginiana periclymeni flore ampliori minus odo- 
rato. Pluk. Mant. 49. 6 we”; 
There are three or four other ſpecies of this genus, 
two of which grow naturally upon the Alps, chiefly 
on bogs; theſe are low plants, which have little 
beauty, and very difficult to keep in gardens. The 
others grow one in the eaſt, near Pontus, and the 


other in India; but as neither of theſe are in the Eng- 


liſh gardens, I ſhall not enumerate them, 


% 


capſule, having ve 


mouldy, and let it remain in the 


See Ver- 


* 


The ßiſt of theſe here mentioned, is a low ſhrub, 
riſing with ſeveral flender.ſtems near four feet high. 
The leaves come out in cluſters at the ends of the 


ſhoots, without order : they are ſpear-ſhaped, but nar- 
row at their baſe; their ges are ſet with very ſhort 
he flowers come out in 


teeth, which are "_ 


cluſters between the eaves, at the extremity of the 


branches, which are white, with a mixture of di 
yellow on their outſide : they have a tube an inc 
long, and at the top are pretty deeply cut into five 


ſegmentz; the ewewrpper are reflexed, the two ſide 
ones are bent inward, and the lower one is turned 
downward, There are five ſlender ſtamina, which 
are a, little longer than the petals of the flower, ſup- 
porting oblong Saffron-coloured ſummits. The ſtyle 
1s much longer than the ſtamina, and crowned by an 
obtuſe ſtigma, Theſe flowers have much the appear- 
ance of thoſe of the Honeyſuckle, and are as agreea- 
bly ſcented. They appear the middle of July, but 
are not ſucceeded by ſeeds in England. 

The ſecond fort grows taller than the firſt, and in its 
native Gong frequently riſes to the height of fifteen 
feet, but in England is never more than half that 
height. This — out ſevetal ſtems from the root, 
which are garniſhed with oblong ſmooth leaves, placed 
alternately, having foot-ſtalks. * The flower-ſtalks 
ariſe from the diviſion of the branches, which are lon 
and naked, ſupporting a cluſter of red flowers, which | 
are tubulous, ſwelling at their baſe like thoſe of the 
Hyacinth, and contracted at their neck; they are di- 
vided at the top into five equal ſegments, which ſpread 
open. The five ſtamina and the ſtyle are much 
longer than the petals, and ſtand erect. This flowers 
about the ſame time as the former, but is not ſo well 
ſcented. | 

Theſe 12 grow naturally in ſnade, and upon moiſt 
ground in moſt parts of North America, from whence 
many of the plants have been ſent of late years to 
England, and ſeveral of them have produced their 
beautiful lowers in many curious gardens. 

They muſt have a moiſt foil and a ſhady ſituation, 
otherwiſe they will not thrive. They can only be 
propagated by ſhoots from their roots, and laying 
down their branches, for they .do not produce feeds 


here; and if good feeds could be obtained, they 


would be difficult to raiſe, and a long time before 
they would flower. But when they are in a proper 
ſituation, their roots extend; and put out ſhoots, 
which may be taken off with roots, and tranſplant- 
ed. When, any of them are laid down, it ſhould 


be only the young ſhoots of the ſame year, for the 


old branches will not put out roots The beſt time 
for this is at © (+ 655 and if they are covered 
with ſome old tan, to keep out the froſt, it will be 
of great uſe to them. The autumn is alſo the beſt 
time to remove the plants, but the ground about their 
roots ſhould be covered in winter to keep out the 


froſt; and if this, is every year practiſed to the old 


plants, it will preſerve them 1n vigour, and cauſe them 
to flower well. „ 


AZ EDARAC H. See Meta... 


AZEROLE, or VAZAROLE.. See Mesriuvs, 


'BACCA, 


BAC 
ACCA, i. e. a berry, is a round fruit, for the 
moſt part ſoft, and covered with a thin ſkin, 
containing. ſeeds in a pulpy ſubſtance ; but, if 
it be harder, and covered with a thicker fleſh, 
it is called Pomum, i. e. an Apple. | 
BACCHARIS, Ploughman's Spikenard, vulgò. 

. The 3 are, 8 
The flower is compoſed of hermaphrodite ema 
þ which — 29447 one common, cylindrical, 
ſcaly empalement. The florets are equal, the hermaphrodite 

and female are intermixed. The hermaphrodite florets are 
funnel-ſhaped and  quinquefid; theſe have five ſlender ſta- 
mina, crowned by cylindrical _ and 2 = 2 

orting a flender ſtyle, crowned by a bifid ſtigma. The 
— wars becomes a ſingle ſhort ſeed crowned with 


a long down. The female flowers bave no ſtamina, but in 


other reſpefts are the ſame. _ 

This genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond ſection 

of Linnzus's nineteenth claſs, intitled Syngeneſia Po- 

lygamia ſuperflua, the flowers N of her- 

maphrodite and female florets, which are both fruitful. 
he SPECIES are, 

1. BAcchARis (Tvefoka) foliis lanceolatis longitudina- 

liter dentato-ſerratis, Lin. Hort. Cliff. Ploughman's 
Spikenard with ſpear-ſhaped leaves, which are longitudi- 

| nally indented. and ſawed. Senecio Africana arboreſcens 
folio ſerrato. Boerh. Ind. alt. 1. 117. 

2. Baccuaris (Nerifelia) foliis lanceolatis ſuperne uno 
alterove denticulo ſerratis. Hort. Cliff. 404. Plough- 
man's Spikenard with ſpear-ſhaped leaves ſawed on the 
edges. Arhuſcula foliis nerii. Boerh. Ind. 2. p. 263. 

3. Baccyaris (Halimifolia) folus obovatis ſuperne emar- 
ginato-crenatis. Hort. Cliff. 405. Ploughman's Spike- 
nard with oval indented leaves. Senecio Virginianus 
arboreſcens, atriplicis folio. Raii Hiſt. 1799. 

4. Baccnaris (Fætida) foliis lanceolatis ſerrato-dentatis, 
corymbis folioſis. Flor. Virg. 121. Ploughman's Spike- 
nard with ſpear-ſhaped ſawed leaves, and a leafy corym- 
bus. Conyza Americana fruteſcens fœtidiſſima. Hort. 
Elth. tab. 89. | | 
The Engliſh name of Ploughman's Spikenard has 
been always applied to the Conyza major, or greater 

' Fleabane; but ſince moſt' of the modern botaniſts 
have applied the title of Baccharis to this genus, I have 
added the old Engliſh name to it, of Ploughman's 


Spikenard, rather than leaveit without anEngliſh title. | 


The firſt ſort was brought from the Cape of Good 
Hope, but grows naturally in Peru, and in other 
arts of America. This plant has been long pre- 
— by the curious in their gardens. It grows to 
the height of five or ſix feet, and is a manageable 
ſhrub; it may be propagated by cuttings, which 
ſhould be planted in a ſhady border during any of 
the ſummer months, or by ſeeds ſown in a common 
border in the ſpring of the year, - Theſe ſeeds ripen 
well in this country; and, if permitted to ſcatter on 
the ground, the 44 will come up the following 
ſpring. It is pretty hardy, and will live abroad in 
mild winters, if planted in a warm ſituation ; but it 


is uſually kept in green-houſes, and placed abroad in | 


ſummer, it requires much water in warm. weather. 
The ſecond fort is alſo a native of Africa; this hath 
a a ſoft ſhrubby ſtalk which riſes to the height of eight 
or ten feet, putting out ſide branches toward the top, 
garniſhed with ſtiff ſpear-ſhaped leaves, having a few 
indentures toward their top; theſe are placed without 
order: the flowers are produced at the extremity of 
the branches in a cloſe ſpike, conſiſting of female and 


. 


1 


* 


— 


| 


B AN 
hermaphrodite florets included in the common em- 
N they are of an herbaceous colour, ſo make 
ittle N and are not ſucceeded by ſeeds in 
England. e 
This plant is difficult AA for the cuttings 
do with great difficulty take root; and it is very rare 
to find ſhoots near the root to lay down, ſo tliat in 
Holland they lay down the entire head of young 
plants, ſlitting the ſmaller branches in the fame 
manner as is practiſed for Carnations, laying them 
into the ground and forking each down to prevent 
their riſing; theſe when duly watered put out roots 
in one year, hen they may be taken off and planted 
in ſmall pots filled with light earth, and placed in 
the ſhade till they have taken new root aer which 
they may be placed in a ſheltered ſituation in ſum- 
mer, but in winter muſt be kept in a green-houſe. 
The third fort is pretty common in the nurferies 
about London, where it is uſually called the Ground- 
ſell- tree; this is a native of Virginia and other parts 
of North America; it grows to be a ſhrub of about 
ſeven or eight feet high, and flowers in October; the- 
flowers are white, and not very beautiful; but the 
leaves continuing green through the year, has oc- 
caſioned this ſhrub to be admitted into many curious 
dens. - r 
This ſort may be agated by cuttings, which 
ſhould be . n "Abe or May, ern a ſhady 
border, and duly watered in dry weather, until they 
have taken root; and, at Michaelmas, they will be 
fit to tranſplant where they are to remain; this will 
live in the open air, and never is injured by the cold 
of our ordinary winters; but ſevere froſt will ſome- 
times deſtroy them. 
The fourth ſort grows naturally in Carolina, and ſome 
other parts of North America; it riſes with a lig- 
neous ſtalk fix or ſeven feet high, garniſhed with long 
ſpear Raped leaves, which are hoary on their under 
ide, having a diſagreeable ſcent when handled; the 
ſtalks are terminated by looſe umbels of flowers, 
which appear late in the autumn, ſo are not ſucceeded 
by ſeeds in this country. 
It may be propagated by cuttings,- which ſhould be 
planted toward the end of May, which if ſhaded and 
duly watered will put out roots in two months; when 
they ſhould be potted, that they may be ſheltered 
under a frame in winter. | 
BACCIFEROUS [Baccifer, Lat. of Bacca, a Berry, 
and fero, to bear] is an epithet applied to trees, 
ſhrubs, or plants, that bear berries,” as Briony, Lily 
of the Valley, Aſparagus, Butchers Broom, Night- 
ſhade, Solomon's Seal, and many others. 1 
BALAUS TIA. See Punica. | | 
BALAUSTIUM is the cup of the flower of th 
. mild Pomegranate. N 
BALLO TE [Baxauln, Gr.] Black Horehound. 
This is a common weed, growing on the ſides of 
banks in moſt parts of England, fo is ſeldom allowed 
a place in gardens there are two varieties of it,” one 
with a white, and the other a purple flower. As theſe 
are not cultivated, I ſhall nor trouble the reader with 
a farther deſcription of them. n 
BALM. See MLiss A | 
BALSAMINA. The female Balſamine. 
r 
BALSAMIT A. See TaxAchru. 
BAMIA MOSC HAT A. See Htp1scvs. 
BANANA. See Mus. he 
| | | Hh BANIS- 


* 


See! M- 


BAN 
BANISTERIA. Houſt. MSS. Lin. Gen. 509. 
Acer Scandens. Sloan. Cat. 137. Plum. Cat. 18. 

The CHARACTERS are, 

I bath a ſmall permanent empalement, cut into five acute 
ſegments 10 thg bottom; the flower hath froe on which 
are _ like thoſe of the papilionaceous tribe, but ſpread 

, having in ſome ſpecies one, in others two, and in 


crowned with ſimple ſummits. There are in ſome ſpecies 
three, and in others but-one germen, each ſupporting a ſingle 


ſtyle, crowned by an obtuſe ſtigma ; the germen afterward | 
| become ſo many ry.» fruit, like thaſe of the Maple, each | 
e 


containing a ſingle ſeed. 
The title of this genus was given by the late Dr. 
Houſtoun, in honour to the memory of Mr. Baniſter, 
a curious botaniſt, who loſt his lite in the ſearch of 
lants in Virginia. : 
The Doctor ranged this genus in the claſs of papi- 
lionaceous flowers, to which it has great affinity by 
the form of its flower; but the ten ſtamina ſtanding 
ſeparate, induced Dr. Linnæus to place it in his tenth 
claſs ; but although he has put it under his third ſec- 
tion, yet it would with greater propriety come under 


his ſecond, the greater number of ſpecies having but 


two ſtyles, 
The Speis are, 

1. BANLISTERIA (Augulaſa) foliis ovato-oblongi 
race mis terminalibus caule fruticoſo . by Ba- 
niſteria with oblong, oval, ſtiff leaves, ſpikes of flawers ter- 

_ minating the branches, and a ſhrubby climbing alk. Sir 
Hans Sloane titles it, Acer ſcandens foliis Laurinis. 
Cat. Jam. 137. | 

2. BanisSTERIiA (Fulgens) foliis ovatis glabris, floribus 
corymboſis terminalibus, caule fruticoſo ſcandente. 
Baniſteria with oval ſmooth leaves, flowers growing in a 
corymbus at the extremity of the branches, and @ ſhrubby 
climbing ſtalk. Acer ſcandens minus Apocyni facie 
folio ſubrotundo. Sloan. Cat. 138. 

3. BanisTERIA (Brachiata) foliis ovatis acuminatis flo- 
ribus laxe ſpicatis, ramis. diffuſis ſcandentibus. Ba- 
niſteria with oval pointed leaves, flowers growing in looſe 

ikes, and climbing diffuſed branches. Baniſteria ſcan- 
ns & fruteſcens folio ſubrotundo, flore ex aureo 
Coccineo. Houſt. MSS, | h 

4. Ban1sTERIA (Laurifolia) foliis ovatis nervoſis ſubtus 
incanis, floribus laterahbus, caule fruticoſo ſcandente. 
Baniſteria with nervous. heart-ſhaped leaves, hoary on 
their under fide, flowers growing from the fide of the 

. branches, and a ſprubby. climbing ſtalk. Acer Ameri- 
canum ſcandens foliis fubrotundis ſubtus pubeſcen- 
tibus. Millar, Cart. | 

5. BanisTERIA (Benghalenſis) foliis ovato-oblongis acu- 
minatis racemis lateralibus ſeminibus patentibus, Flor. 
Zeyl. 176. Baniſteria with oblong, oval, pointed leaves, 
ſpikes of flowers growing from the fide of the branches, 
and ſpreading ſeeds. Acer ſcandens foliis Citrei flore 
cæruleo ſpicato. Plum. Cat. 18. 

6. Ban1STER1a (Aculeata) foliis pinnatis, foliolis oblongis 
obtuſis, floribus ſpicatis caule ramoſo aculeato. . 

nmiſteria with winged leaves, whoſe ſmall leaves are oblong 
and blunt, flowers growing in a ſpike, and a prickly 
. branching ſtalk. | 
7. BANISTERIA (Purpurea) foliis pinnatis foliolis ovatis 
ſpicis lateralibus ſeminibus erectis. Baniſteria with 
. Winged leaves, whoſe ſmall leaves are oval, ſpikes of 
flowers growing from the fide of the branches, and erect 
ſeeds. Baniſteria foliis ovatis ſpicis lateralibus ſemini- 

bus erectis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 427. 

The firſt 1 aa naturally in Jamaica. This hath a 

woody which twiſts itſelf round the neighbour- 

ing trees, and riſes to their tap. It is garniſhed 

with leaves as large as thoſe of the Bay- tree, and of 
the ſame thickneſs, growing oppoſite; the flowers are 
re in long branching ſpikes at the ends of the 

branches, which are yellow, compoſed of five ſmall 
leaves; theſe are ſucceeded by two or three winged 
ſeeds like thoſe of the greater Maple. 


- 


The ſecond ſort grows naturally in Jamaica, at Cam- 


. ſeveral other parts of America. This 
_* hath ſlender winding ſtalks, which riſe five or ſix feet 
; | 


ome, cual nefarious glands. It hath ten ſhort flaming, | 


rigidis | 


* 


bouring trees, and mount to a great height; theſe 
- nd) : — 


of 


high, and are thinly garniſhed with oval ſmooth 
leaves; the flowers grow in a round bunch at the 
extremity of the branches, which are of a browniſh 


yellow colour, and are ſucceeded by winged ſeeds 
Kae the former, but ſmaller, and have narrower 
wings. 


The third ſort was ſent me from Carthagena, where 
it naturally grows. This ſends out many branches, 
which divide again into others, growing without 
order, and become very byſhy upward, ſending out 
tendrils by which they Alten themſelves to the neigh- 


are garniſhed with oval ſtiff leav ng in a ping 
The flowers are produced in looſe ſpikes at the ends 
of the branches, which are firſt of a gol colouy, and 
fade to a ſcarlet. Theſe are fucceeded by ſeeks of 
the ſame ſhape with the former, but are ſlender, thin, 
and for the moſt part ſingle. 
The fourth ſort was ſent me from Campeachy, by 
Mr. Robert Millar; this hath many irregular climbing 
ſtalks, which faſten themſelyes to the neighbouri 


trees, and riſe to a great height, garniſhed with ov 


leaves, which are hairy on their under fide, where 
they have many tranſverſe ribs. The flowers come 
out thinly from the fide of the branches, which are 
of a pale yellow colour, and are fucceeded by large 
winged ſeeds, which are double, | 

The fifth ſort hath-ftrong woody ſtalks, which twine 
about the trees which grow near it, and riſes twenty 
feet high, garniſhed with oblong pointed leaves like 
thoſe of the Bay- tree, growing oppoſite ; from the 
wings of the leaves the flowers are ced in looſe 


| ſpikes, upon long, foot-ſtalks, which are blue, and 


are ſucceeded by ſlender winged feeds, which ſpread 
open from each other. ; 
he ſixth ſort was ſent me from Tolu in New Spain, 
where it grows naturally. This hath climbing ſtalks, 
which divide into many branches, garniſhed with 
long winged leaves, compoſed of about twenty pair 
all, oblong, blunt pinnæ, each having a deep 
furrow on the under fide. At the wings of 1. leaves 
the ſtalks are armed with ſhort ftropg ſpines, a little 
crooked. The flowers grow in long looſe ſpikes at 
the end of the branches, which are ſucceeded by ſingle 
ſeeds, as large as thoſe of the greater Maple. 
The ſeventh ſort hath ſtrong igneous ſtalks, covered 
with an Aſh- coloured bark, and divide into many 
branches, garniſhed with winged leaves, compoſed 
of five or fix pair of oval ſmall leaves, nearly of the 
ſize with thoſe of the common Acacia, but are whitiſh 
on their under ſide; from the wings of the leaves are 
produced ſlender bunches of flowers, growing in a 


_racemus like thoſe of the Currant-buſh, of a purphſh 


colour; theſe are ſucceeded by broad winged feeds, 
growing erect. It was ſent me from Campeachy, 
where it grows naturally. | 

Theſe plants are all of them natives of warm coun- 
tries, 5 cannot be preſerved in England, unleſs they 
are kept in a bark-ftove. They are propagated by 
ſeeds, which muſt be procured from the countries 
where they grow naturally. Theſe ſeeds ſhould be 
fully ripe when gathered, and put into fand or earth, 
in which they ſhould be ſent to England, otherwiſe 
they will looſe their. vegetative quality ; for from a 
large parcel of theſe ſeeds which were ſent over in 
papers, as freſh as they could 2 arrive here, 
there was very few plants raiſed, and thoſe did not 
ou till the ſecond year; for theſe ſeeds are not 
only in ſhape like thoſe of the Maple, but alſo are of 


the ſame quality, requiring to be ſown as ſoon as 


poſſible when they are ripe, or preſerved in fand or 
carth till they are ſown, otherwiſe they rarely ſucceed; 


therefore when the ſeeds arrive, they ſhould be im- 


mediately ſown. in pots, and, if it happens in autumn 
or winter, the pots ſhould be phanged into a hot- bed 
of tanners bark, where the heat is very moderate, 
and ſecured from froſt and wet, till ſpring, when they 
muſt be removed to a freſh hot-bed, which will og 
up the plants; but if they ſhould not appear the f 
year, the pots ſhould be preſerved till the next ſpring, 
to 


BAR 


\ $0 fe if che ods will grow, When the plants come] 

f mult be planned in ſeparate filled with 
apy ay the Parke bed. after 
maſt be treated like ather tender plants | 


in 

2 earth, and plunged into 

which 
BAO BOB. See ApaxsowIA. 
BARBACAPR K. See SpA. 
BARBA JO VIS. See AnTaYLLis, 
BARBARE A. See Exvsmon. 
BARDANA. See Ancriun. 


BARLERIA. 
The name was given to this genus of plants by fa- 
ther Plumier, in honour of Jacobus , of Paris, 
who was a famous botanift. 
The CHARACTERS are, 


I bath a permanent empalement, divided into four parts, 
to large and two ji F, ra The flower is of the 
| lip kind, of one leaf, funnel-ſhaped, and divided into five 

parts at the top; the upper ſegment bring broad and erett, 
' the uo fide ones narrower, and the under one which turns 

downward is divided into two, It hath four ſlender fta- 

mina, two of which are very ſhort ; the two upper are 

longer, crowned by oblong ſummits. Iu the center is placed 

| the oval germen, ſupporting a flender ſtyle, crowned by a 

bifid fligma. The germen afterward becomes an oblong, 

angular, membranaceous veſſel, with two cells, which 

is very elaſtic, containing two or three ronndiſh compreſſed 

eeds. | 

| his nus of plants is by Dr. Linnæus ranged in the 

ſecond order of his' fourteenth claſs, titled Didy- 
namia Angioſpermia, whoſe flowers have two lon 


and two ſhort ſtamina, and their ids ee dab | 


in a capſule, | 
The Specres are, 

1. BARLERIA — A ſpinis axillaribus foliis lan- 
ceolatis denticulatis. reads > 887. Barleria with ſpines 
on the fide of the branches, and ſpear-ſhaped indented leaves. 

| Barleria aculeata ſolani folio anguſtiore flore cæruleo. 
Plum. N. G. 31. | | 


2. BARLERIA (Prionitis) ſpinis axillaribus quaternis foliis | 


integerrimis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 636. Barleria with ſpines 


ing by J from the fide of the branches, ard entire | 
: Lava,” 


tta-veetla, Hort. Mal. 9. p. 77. 
3. BARLERIA (Buxifolia) ſpinis axillaribus oppoſitis ſo- 
* litaris, fohis ſubrotundis integerrimis. Lin. Sp. 887. 
Barleria with ſpines at the wings of the ſtalk, and roundiſb 
entire leaves. Barleria Americana ſpinoſſima fruteſcens, 
buxi folio parvo flore. Amm. Herb. 104. 
4. BARLERIA (Coccinea) inermis foliis ovatis denticulatis 
petiolatis. Lin. Sp. 888. Barleria without ſpines, and 
oval indented leaves having foot-ftalks. Barleria folani 
| folio, flore coccineo. Plum. Nov. Gen. 31. 
The firſt ſort riſes with upright ſquare ſtalks three 
feet high, garniſhed with two oblong entire leaves 
at every joint; above which the flowers come out in 
 whorls ſurrounding the ſtalks, and under each whorl 
there are ſix ſharp ſpines, which are as long as the 
empalement of the flowers. Theſe joints are about 
three inches diſtance; the flowers are blue, and have 
more of the form of the labiated flowers, than any 
of the other ſpecies. I received this from Pa- 
nama. — | 
The ſecond fort has been long in the curious gardens 
in Holland, but has not been many years in this 
country. This ſends out many flender ſtems from 


the root, which riſe eight or nine feet high, garnifhed | 


with oval pointed leaves, two growing oppoſite at 
each joint, which are attended by four long ſpines 
ſtanding croſs-ways. This 2 hath not as yet flow- 
ered in England, though are large plants of it 
in the Chelſea den a 
The third fort hath ſhrubby ſtalks which riſe five or 
fix feet high, garniſhed with roundiſh entire leaves 
Placed oppoſite, under which are placed ftrong ſpines; 
the flowers 8 in whorls toward the upper 
© part of the 3 theſe are ſucceeded by ſhort ſeed- 
* veſſels, containing three or four flat ſeeds. This grows 
vaturally in Jathajea. - | 
The fourth fort grows naturally in the warm parts of 
America. The ftatks of this are fn; they riſe 


Wong 


— — 


RAR. 

leaves ſtanding oppoſite; the flowers are ſcarlet, and 
are placed TO at e of the ſtalks, theſe 
appear in » Augu September, and 
ſacceeded by tort pode incloling flac ſeeds. * 
The roots of the firſt ſort will continue three or four 
years, but after the ſecond year, the plants grow too 
rambling, and the lower part of the branches are 


| naked, ſo are not ſo ſightly as the young plants; 


therefore a ſucceſſion of theſe ſhould be raiſed, and 
the old ones turned out. They are agated b 
ſeeds, which will ſow themſelves in the pots which 
are near them in the ſtove, when the plants are 
once obtained; but where the ſeeds are received from 
abroad, they muſt be ſown upon a hot-bed in the 
ſpring when the plants are fit to remove, they 
muſt be each planted in a ſeparate pot, and plunged 
into a hot-bed of tanners bark, where they muſt con- 
ſtantly remain, and managed in the ſame manner. as 
other tender exotics from the ſame countries; giving 
them water frequently in ſummer, and letting the 
freſh air to them every day m warm weather, but in 
winter they ſhould have lels water and be kept warm. 
They flower from June to November, and their ſeeds 
ripen ſoon after. | 
The ſecond fort hath flexible perennial ſtalks, which 
if cut off during the ſummer months, and made into 
lengths of ſix or eight inches, and planted in 
plunging them into a hot-bed, and duly watered and 
ded from the fun, will ſoon put out roots, ſo may 
be planted each in a ſmall pot, and plunged into the 
tan-bed in the ſtove; for although this ſort may be 
kept in a dry ſtove through the winter, yet the plants 
will not = near ſo faſt, nor will their leaves be ſo 
large as thoſe which are plunged into bark. By this 
method the plants may be propagated in plenty, but 
as they rarely produce flowers in England, ſo two 
or three plants will be ſufficient to maintain the 


2 | 
he third and fourth forts will produce ſeeds in Eng- 
_ M 9h 2 plants wy pt in the tan- bed in 
e ſtove, ma ated 8, 
which ſhould be ſown * Lads and — 
rn 
BARO METER (from Bare, a weight, and Y 
a meaſure,] is an inftrument or machine for meaſur- 
ing the weight of the atmoſphere, or the minute vari- 
ation of the weight or preſſure of the incumbent air, 
in order to determine the changes of weather. 
This machine is tounded on the Torricellian experi- 
ment, ſo called, from the inventor Torricellius. 
1. It conſiſts of a long tube of glaſs, hermetically 
ſealed at one end; and being filled with quickſilver, 
is inverted fo as to have one end of it immerged in a 
baſon of ſtagnant quickſilver, and the other herme- 
tically ſealed, which is expoſed to the preſſure of the 
outward air; out of which open end (after ſuch im- 
merſion) the quickſilver in the tube being ſuffered to 
run as much as it will into the ſtagnant quickſilver, in 
which that mouth or open end is immerſed, there is 
wont to remain a cylinder of quickſilver ſuſpended: in 
the tube, about twenty-eight, twenty-nine, or thirty 
inches high, meaſuring from the ſurface of the ſtag- 
nant quickſilver perpendicularly ; but more or leſs 
within ſuch limits, according as the weight or preſ- 
ſure of the air incumbent on the external ſtagnant 
quickſilver expoſed to it, is greater or leſſer, leaving 
the upper part of the tube void, or at leaſt empty of 
common air. as; 
The phenomena of the barometer are various, and 
the cauſes aſſigned for them, by feveral authors, as 
various; nor is the uſe of it in predicting the wea- 
ther, yet perfectly aſcertained. 
The greateſt height the mercury has been known to 
ſtand at in London, is thirty inches three-ei and 
its leaſt, twenty-eight inches: and though, as Mr. 
Boyle obſerves, the phænomena of the barometer are 
ſo very precarious, that it is very difficult to form 
any general rules about the viſe and fall thereof, ſince 
| WW 


- 


in that which ſeems to hold moſt univerſally, viz. 


+ 


that when the high 


- vations have been made by ſeveral authors. 


the air is inclined to rain, the mercury is continually | 


Dr. Halley obſerves, that in calm weather, when 


low; in ſerene good ſettled weather, high. 


That on great winds, though unaccompanied with 
rain, the mercury is loweſt of all, with regard to the 
point of the compaſs the wind blows on; that, c- 


teris paribus, the greateſt heights of the mercury are 


on eaſterly and north-eaſterly winds; that after great 
ſtorms of wind, when the mercury has been low, it 


Hence Mr. Pointer conceives, that the 


lation and 


former. 


riſes again very faſt. 


That in calm froſty weather it ſtands high. 
That the more northerly places find greater altera- 


tions than the more ſouthern; and that within the 
tropics, and near them, there is little or no variatio 


of the mercury at all. f 
Dr. Beal obſerves, that, ceteris paribus, the mercury 


is higher in cold weather than in warm, and ufually 


higher in morning and evening than at mid-day. 
That the mercury is higher in ſettled and fair weather, 


than either a little before, or after, or in the rain; 


and that it generally deſcends lower after rain, than 
it was before it; if it chance to riſe higher after rain, 
it is generally followed by a ſettled ſerenity. 

That there are frequently great changes in the air, 
without any perceptible alterations in the barometer. 
As to the predictions from the barometer, Dr. Hal- 
ley has found, | 


That the riſing of the mercury forebodes fair weather | 


after foul, and an eaſterly or north-eaſterly wind. 

That the falling of the mercury portends ſoutherly 

or weſterly winds, with rains, or ſtormy winds, or 

both. | 

That in a ſtorm the mercury beginning to riſe, is a 
retty ſure ſign that it begins to abate. | 

Mr. Patrick obſerves, that the falling of the mercury 


in 1 thunder; that when foul wea- 


ther happens after the fall of the mercury, it ſeldom 
holds long; and the ſame is obſerved, if fair weather 
ſucceeds preſently after its riſe. ie 

rincipal 
cauſe of the riſe and fall of the mercury, is from the 


variable winds which are found in the temperate 


zones, and whoſe great inconſtancy here in England 
is moſt notorious, | 

A ſecond cauſe he takes to be, the uncertain exha- 
rſpiration of the vapours lodging in the 
air, whereby it comes to be at one time much more 


crowded than at another, and conſequently heavier ; | 


but this latter, in a great meaſure, depends upon the 


And from theſe principles, he endeavours to explain 


the ſeveral phænomena of the barometer. 


1. The mercury's being low, inclines it to rain; be- 


cauſe the air being light, the vapours are no longer 
ſupported thereby, being become ſpecifically heavier 
than the medium wherein they are floated; ſo that 


they deſcend towards the earth, and in their fall, meet- 
ing with other aqueous particles, they incorporate 


together, and form little drops of rain; but the mer- 
cCury's being at one time lower than another, is the 


effect of two contrary winds blowing from the 


lace 


© Where the barometer ſtands, whereby the air of that 
place is carried both ways from it, and conſequently 


the incumbent cylinder of air is diminiſhed, and ac- | 
cordingly the mercury ſinks. As for inſtance, if in | 


the German ocean it ſhould blow a gale of weſterly 
wind, and at the ſame time an eaſterly wind in the 


wind, and in Scotland a ſoutherly, it muſt be grant- 
ed, that that part of the atmoſphere impendent over 


England, would thereby be exhauſted and atte- | 


nuated, and the mercury would ſubſide; and the 
vapours which before floated in thoſe parts of the air, 


of equal gravity with themſelves, would ſink to the 


2. The greater height of the barometer is occaſioned | _ 


— 


Triſh fea; or if in France it ſhould blow a northerly | 


BAR 


| by two contrary winds blowing towards the plice of 
winds blow, the mercury is the | 
lower, they ſometimes fail, yet the following obſer- | 


obſervation, whereby the air of other places is rought 
thither and accumulated ; ſo that the incumbent cy- 
linder of air being increaſed both in height and 
weight, the 1 preſſed thereby muſt needs riſe 
and ſtand high, as long as the winds continue ſo to 
blow; and then the air being ſpecifically heavier, the 
vapours are better kept ſuſpended, ſo that they have 
no inclination to. precipitate and fall down/in drops, 
which is the reaſon of the ſerene good weather, which 
attends the greater heights of the mercury. 

3. The mercury ſinks the loweſt of all by the very 
rapid motion of the air in ſtorms of winds. 

For the tract of the region of the earth's ſurface, 
wherein theſe winds rage, not extending all round 
the globe; that ſtagnant air which is left behind, as 
likewiſe that on the ſides, cannot come in ſo faſt as to 
ſupply the evacuation made by fo ſwiſt a current; fo 
that the air muſt neceſſarily be attenuated when and 
where the ſaid winds continue to blow, and that more 
or leſs, according to their violence: add to which, 
that the horizontal motion of the air being ſo quick as 
it is, may, in all probability, take off ſome part of 
the perpendicular preſſure thereof ; and the great agi- 
tation of its particles is the reaſon why the vapours are 
diſſipated, and do not condenſe into drops, ſo as to 
form rain, otherwiſe the natural conſequence of the 
air's rarefaction. rg 

4. The mercury ſtands the higheſt upon an eaſterly 
or norteaſterly wind; becauſe, in end Atlan- 
tic ocean, on this ſide the thirty-fifth degree of north 
Ltitude, the weſterly and ſouth-weſterly winds blow 
almoſt always trade: ſo that whenever here the winds 
come up at eaſt and north-eaſt, it is ſure to be checked 
by a contrary gale as ſoon as it reaches the ocean; 
wherefore, according to what is made out in the ſe- 


. cond remark, the air muſt needs be heaped over this 
. land, and confequently, the mercury muſt ſtand 


high, as often as theſe winds blow. 


5. In calm froſty weather, the mercury generally 


ſtands high, becauſe, as he conceives, it ſeldom freezes 
but when the winds come out of the northern or 
north-eaſtetn quarters, or at leaſt, unleſs thoſe winds 
blow at no great diſtance off. 

For the northern parts of Germany, Denmark, Swe- 
den, Norway, and all that tract, from whence north- 
eaſtern i come, are ſubject to almoſt continual 
froſt all the winter, and thereby the lower air is very 


much condenſed, and in that ſtate is brought hither- 


ward by thoſe winds ; and, being accumulated by 
the oppoſition of the weſterly wind blowing in the 
ocean, the mercury muſt needs be preſſed to a more 
ordinary height; and, as a concurring cauſe, the 
ſhrinking of the lower parts of the air into leſſer room 


by cold, muſt needs cauſe a deſcent of the upper parts 


of the atmoſphere, to reduce the cavity made by this 
contraction to an equilibrium. | 
6. After great ſtorms of winds, when the mercu 
has been very low, it generally riſes again very faſt: 
he ſays, he once obſerved it to riſe an inch and a half 
in leſs than fix hours, after a long continued ſtorm of 
ſouth-weſt wind. TIM 
The reaſon is, becauſe the air being very much rare- 
fied by the great evacuations that ſuch continued 
ſtorms make thereof, the neighbouring air runs in 
more ſwiftly, to bring it to an equilibrium, as we ſee 
water runs the faſter = having a greater declivity. 
7. The variations are greater in the more northerly 
places, as at Stockholm greater than at Paris [com- 
by Mr. Paſchal ;] becauſe the more northerly 
8 have uſually greater ſtorms of wind than the more 
outherly,' whereby the mercury ſhould fink lower in 
that extreme; and then the northerly winds bringing 
the condenſed and ponderous air from the neighbour- 
hood of the pole, and that again being checked by a 
ſoutherly wind; at-no great diſtance, and ſo heaped 
up, muſt of neceſſity, make the mercury in ſuch caſe 
ſtand higher in the other extreme. | 


8. This remark, that there is little or no variation 
near the equinoctial, does, above all others, . 
| . | ; 7 


BAS 
the h eſis of the variable winds being the cauſe 
of theſe variations of the height of the mercury; for 
in the places above -· named, there is always an eaſy gale 
of wind, blowing nearly upon the ſame point, viz. 
E. N. E. at Barbadoes, and E. S. E. at St. Helena; 
ſo that there being no contrary currents of the air co 
exhauſt or accumulate it, the atmoſphere continues 
much in the ſame ſtate. 

Mr. Patrick gives us the following rules and obſer- 
vations for the rifing and falling of the mercury, in 
order to foreknow the weather by the barometer. 

1. It has been obſerved, that the motion of the mer- 
cury does not exceed three inches in its riſing or fall- 

ing in the barometer. of the common form. 

2. That its leaſt alterations are to be minded, in or- 
der to the right finding of the weather by it. 

3. The riſing of the mercury preſages in general fair 
weather, and its falling, foul, as rain, ſnow, high 

- winds, and ſtorms. | 
4: In very hot weather, the falling of the mercury 
foreſhews thunder. * 

6. In winter, the riſing of the mercury preſages froſt; 
and in froſty weather, if the mercury falls three or 
four degrees, there will certainly follow a thaw ; but 
if the mercury riſes in a continued froſt, it will cer- 
tainly ſnow. 

6. When foul weather happens ſoon after the — 

of the mercury, you may expect but little of it; an 

you may judge the ſame, when the weather proves 
fair ſhortly after the mercury has riſen. 

7. When the mercury riſes much and high in foul 

weather, and continues ſo for two or three days before 

the foul weather is over, you may expect a continu- 
ance of fair weather to follow. 

8. When the mercury falls much and low in fair 

weather, and continues ſo for two or three days be- 

fore the rain comes, then you may expect a great deal 

of wet, and probably high winds. 

9. The unſettled motion of the mercury denotes un- 

certain and changeable weather. 

10. Vou are not ſo ſtrictly to mind the words engraven 

on the plates, though for the moſt part they will 


with them, as the riſing and falling of the mer- , 


cury ; for if it ſtands at much rain, and riſes up to 
changeable, it preſages fair weather, although not 
to continue. ſo long as it would have done, if the 
mercury were higher, and ſo on the contrary. 
Theſe rules and obſervations are ſufficient to inſtruct 
rſons who are unacquainted with this inſtrument, 
ow to make their obſervations ; and with conſtantly 
remarking what alterations happen in the weather on 
the variations of the mercury, a perſon may nearly 
predict the great alterations of the weather a day or 
two before | happen, which is frequently of great 
uſe to the gardener and farmer, but particularly to 
the latter, who may begin to mow his graſs when he 
finds there is a proſpect of fair weather, or poſtpone 
it a few days until he foreſees a likelihood of ſuch. 
The ſame alſo may be of great. moment in reaping 
his corn, as alſo in ſowing fis grain, and moſt of his 
other buſineſs. Therefore the uſe of this inſtrument 
ſhould be more generally known by the practical far- 
mer and gardener. 
BARTRAMIA, See TRuUMFETTA. 
BASELTLA, or climbing Nightſhade from Malabar. 
The CHARACTERös are, 
The flower bath no empalement; it is ſhaped like a 
pitcher, fleſhy at the baſe and ſwelling, but cloſed toward 
the brim, where it is divided into fix parts, two of which 
are larger than the others. It hath five awl-ſhaped 
Stamina, which are equal, faſtened to the petal, crowned 
with roundiſh ſummits. The globular 2 which is 
ſituated in the center, ſupports three ſlender ſtyles, crowned 
by oblong ſtigma. The petal of the flower remains, and 
incloſes a roundiſb fleſhy berry, including one round ſeed. 
his genus of plants is ranged in the third ſection 
of Linnzus's fifth claſs, entitled Pentandria Trigynia, 
the flower having five ſtamina and three ſtyles. 
The Speis are, 


1, BaszLLa (Rubra) foliis planis, pedunculis ſimplici- 


| 
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bus. Lin: Sp. 390. Baſella with plain leaves and finplt 
foot:ſtalks. Cuſcuta foliis ſubcordatis. Hort, CLf, 
39. Climbing Nigbiſbade. 
2, BASELLA' (Alba) foliis ovatis undatis, pedunculis ſim- 
plicibus folio-longioribus. Lin. Sp. 390. Baſella with 
oval waved leaves, and foot-talks longer than the leaf. 
Baſella Sinica, foliis & caulibus viridibus minds ſuc- 
culentibus fructu minore. Juſſ. | 
The firſt ſort has thick, ſtrong, ſucculent ſtalks and 
leaves, which are of a deep purple colour. The 
lant _— to be ſupported, for it will climb to the 
eight of eight or ten feet, when the plants are kept 
in a ſtove or glaſs- caſe, and produce a great number 
of ſide branches: but if they are expoſed to the open 
air, they will not grow ſo large, nor will they perfect 
their ſeeds, except it be in very warm ſeaſons; when 
they are placed in the bark-ſtove, they will often live 
through the winter, and produce great quantities of 
flowers and ſeeds. The — of this plant have 
no great beauty, but the plant is preſerved for the odd 
appearance of the ſtalks and leaves. 
The ſeeds of the ſecond fort I received from Dr. 
Juſſieu of Paris, from whence I have obtained two 
varieties; one of which hath purple ſtalks and leaves, 
and the other hath leaves variegated with white; but 
both of them retain their ſmall ſtalks, and oblon 
flaccid leaves, ſmaller flowers and fruit, in which 
they eſſentially differ from the firſt. * 
Theſe plants are propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould 
be ſown in a hot-bed in the ſpring; and when the 
plants are fit to remove, they ſhould be each planted 
into a ſeparate pot filled with rich earth, and plunged 
into the tan-bed, where they muſt be treated in the 
ſame manner as other tender exotics. They may alſo 
be wy by cuttings, which ſhould be laid to 
dry a day or two after they are taken from the plants, 
before they are planted, that the wound may heal, 
otherwiſe they will rot. Theſe cuttings mull be plant- 
ed into pots filled with light freſh earth, and plunged 
into a moderate hot-bed of tanners bark, where they 
will take root in a fortnight or three weeks time, when 
they ſhould be treated in the ſame manner as the ſeed- 
ling plants. But as theſe riſe ſo eaſily from ſeeds, it 
is feldom they are propagated any other way, becauſe 
they are plants of ſhort . — Theſe flower from 
June to autumn, and the ſeeds ripen in September 
and December. | | 
Theſe plants will climb to a conſiderable height, and 
ſend forth a great number of branches, ſo that they 
ſhould have a place near the back of the ſtove, where 
they may be trained up to a trelliſe, or faſtened to the 
back of the ſtove, otherwiſe they will twiſt them- 
ſelves about whatever plants ſtand near them, and 
be very injurious to the other plants; whereas, when 
they are regularly trained to a trelliſe, they will have 
a good effect in adding to the variety. 2 
From the berries of the firſt fort, I have ſeen a beau- 
tiful colour drawn, but when uſed for painting, did 
not continue very long, but changed to a pale colour; 
though I believe there might be a method invented, 
whereby this beautiful colour might be fixed, ſo as to 
become very uſeful; for I have been aſſured, that 
the juice of theſe berries has been uſed for ſtaining 
of callicoes in India, | 
BASILICUM, or BASIL. See Ocymun. 
BASONS or fountains, &c. which ſerve. cither for 
the ornament or uſe of gardens, are made in divers 
forms, ſome round, ſome oblong or oval, others 
{quare, octangular, &c. but their moſt common form 
is circular; and, if the ground will permit, the larger 
they are the better; and when they exceed in ſize, 
they are called pieces of water, canals, fiſh ponds, 
Pk and reſervoirs. 
n making theſe, care ought to be taken to avoid 
both the extremes, and not to make them either too 
big or too little, that a water work may not take 
up the beſt part of a ſmall ſpot of ground; nor. to 
make too little a baſon in a large ſpot. This muſt 
depend entirely on the judgment © the deſigner of 
the garden, * e 
1 


"_ 


Some 
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Some would have the ſize of a baſon to be propor- 


tioned to the Jet d' Eau, that the water thrown up in 
the air, may not, by being blown by the air, be car- 
ried beyond the edge of the baſon, but all fall down 
without wetting the walk. 

As to the depth of baſons it is uſually from two to 
three feet, this depth being ſufficient to ſecure the 
bottom of the baſons from Fol, and to dip watering 


ots. 
Bur if they are to ſerve for reſervoirs, or to keep fiſh 
in, then they may be made four or five feet deep, 
which will both hold water enough, and be deep 
enough for the fiſh to breed in, and alſo to bear a 
boat. 
Deeper than this they need not be, and if they were 
deeper, they would be dangerous as to the drowning 
of perſons who might chance to fall in. 
In making baſons, great care ought to be taken in 
making them at firſt ; for the water always naturally 
endeavouring to run away, and by its weight and 


preſſure in a baſon, making its way out at the leaſt | 


cranny, it will grow conſtantly bigger and bigger; ſo 
that if it be A well made at firſt, 1 will be very dit- 
ficult to repair it. | 

Baſons are made either with clay, cement, or lead; 
they are. moſt uſually made of clay; in making ſuch, 
at the marking out the 3 the diameter 
ought to be four feet bigger on each ſide, yet the 
baſon will not be the wider, for it will be taken u 
with the walls on each ſide; and the clay-work, which 
is to fill the ſpace between; the haſon muſt alſo be 
dug two feet deeper than the depth of the water is 
deligned to be, becauſe it is to be laid over eighteen 
inches thick with clay, and fix inches with gravel and 
paving. 

The clay ought to be well wrought with the hands 
and water, and when it is ſpread, ſhould be trodden 
in with the naked feet, that the water of the baſon 
may not dilute through it, and the roots of any trees 
that may grow near, may not penetrate into the out- 
ward wall, which may be made of ſhards, rubble, or 
flints, with mortar made of the natural earth, and is 
called the ground wall, becauſe it is only made to re- 
fiſt the preſſure of the ground about it. The inward 
wall ought to be made with good rubble ſtones that 
will not ſcale and come off in flaſhes in the water, or 
elſe of flints and ftones from the hills, which will 
make durable work, but will not look fo neat as the 
pointed rubble ; and there ought to be laid here and 
there ſtones, the thickneſs of the wall, to render it 
the more ſubſtantial. 

The method of making baſons of cement is as fol- 
lows : after you have marked out the dimenſions of 
the baſon, as before, if you enlarge it one foot nine 
inches, it will be ſufficient, and the ſame depth deeper 
at the bottom will be enough. 

This being done, you muſt begin to back up and 
raiſe againſt the ground; cut perpendicularly a wall 
of * a foot thick, which mult go to the bot- 
tom, and ſhould be built with ſhards and rubble ſtones 
laid in mortar of lime and ſand. 
When the wall is finiſhed round the circumference, 
then the bottom is to be wrought a foot thick with 


the ſame materials; and the ſolid work or lining of 


cement is to be backed up againſt the walls nine 
inches thick, including the plaſtering and inward ſur- 
face. This ſolid ought to be made of ſmall flints, 
laid in beds of mortar made of lime and cement. 

When this ſolid is eight inches thick, it ought to be 


plaſtered over the whole ſurface of the bottom with | 


cement well ſifted before it be tempered with lime; 
and with this it ſhould be wrought over ſmooth with 
the trowel. ; 

The proportion of this cement ſhould be two thirds 
of cement or powdered tile to one third of lime. 
This cement has the property to harden ſo under wa- 
ter, that it will be as hard as ſtone or marble, and 
the body will be ſo ſolid as never to decay. 

' After the finiſhing of the baſon, the plaſtering ſhould 
be for four or five days ſucceſſively anointed over with 
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oil, or bullock's blood, to prevent it from. cracking 
or flawing ; this being done, the water ſhould be let 
into the baſon as ſoon as may be. 

Thoſe baſons which are made of lead, are to be thus 
wrought ; the outlines ought to be enlarged one foot 
of a fide, and digged halt a foot deeper than the ba- 
ſon is to be. N 

The wall muſt be made a foot thick, that it may be 


able to bear up againſt the earth lying againſt it; hut 


the bottom will nat require to be more than half a 
foot thick. 
Theſe walls muſt be built in rubble laid in mortar all 
of plaſter, becauſe the lime will cat the lead, and then 
the lead muſt be laid on the walls and bottom, and 
be ſeamed with folder. | 
But baſons of lead are not much in uſe, becauſe of 
their great charge in waking, and the danger of the 
lead being ſtolen. Fi ene | 
Great care ought to en to the 
and ſuperficies of a baſon upon 22 e 
ter may cover all the walls As weigh | 
As to the waſte pipes of baſons, whether at the bot- 
tom- or ſuperficies, they ought not to be made too 
ſmall, leſt they ſhould be choked, notwithſtanding the 
cawls that are drawn before them. 
When this waſte water is only to be loſt in ſinks and 
common ſewers, it is carried away in drains or earthen 
— but when it ſerves to play the baſons that lie 
ow it it muſt paſs through leaden pipes. 
Theſe baſons are now pretty generally rejected by per- 
ſons of good taſte, as being no ways ornamental; 
therefore where there is a neceſſity to make reſervoirs 
for water for the ute e they are commonly 
dug in the loweſt part of gardens, or where the ſpot 
is moſt convenient for receiving the water, which ma 
run from the adjacent grounds in hard rains; thei: 
ponds ſhould have their ſides made very eaſy, for, if 
they are too upright, the earth frequently breaks down 
by the water ing, and making it hollow below ; 
the ſides and bottoms of theſe ponds ſhould be laid 
nine or ten inches thick with well wrought clay ; and, 
as the clay is finiſhed, it ſhould be well covered to 
prevent the ſun and wind from cracking it before the 
water 1s let in. The figures of theſe ponds ſhould 
not be regular, for the ſhape of the hollow, where 
they are made, ſhould be followed, which will ſave 
expence, and have a better appearance. 


BASTERIA. Nov. Gen. All-ſpice. 


As this plant had no proper title given to it, I have 
ven it this in honour of my worthy friend Dr. Job 
alter, F. R. S. of Zurick Zee, in Holland, who is 

a gentleman well ſkilled in botany, and has a fine 

garden ſtored with rare plants, of which he is very 

communicative. to his friends, as I have many years 
experienced. 
The CrnaracTtss are, 

The empalement of the flower is ſhort, of one leaf, and 
cut into frve narrow ſegments at the top. It hath a dow- 
ble ſeries of narrow petals, which ſpread epen, and turn 
imward at their extremity. Under the receptacle is fitu- 
ated an oval germen, baving no ftyle, but five ſtigma reſt- 
ing upon it, and is ſurrounded by many ſhort ſtamina, 
crowned by obtuſe ſummits. The germen afterward be- 
comes a roundiſb fruit, compreſſed at bath ends, having 
cells, containing oblong ſeeds. 

We have but one Spreixs of this genus at preſent 

in Faghod, which is, : 


BasTxR1a foliis ovatis oppoſitis, floribus lateralibus 


caule fruticoſo ramoſo. Baſteria with oval leaves placed 
oppoſite, flowers coming from the fides of the ſtalks, and a 
branching ſorubby ſtalk. Frutex Corni foliis conjugatis 
floribus Anemones ſtellatz, petalis craſſis rigidis co- 
lore ſordide rubente, cortice Aromatico. Cateſb. Hiſt. 
Carol. Vol. I. p. 46. commonly called in Carolina All- 


ce. | | 
This ſhrub grows naturally in America. Mr. Cateſby, 
who firſt introduced it into the Engliſh gardens, pro- 
cured it from the continent, ſome hundred miles on 


the back of Charles Town, in Carolina. | 


ft ſeldom riſes more than four feet high in this coun- 
try, dividing into many ſlender branches near the 
ground, whuch are garniſhed with two oval leaves 
ed oppoſite at every joint, which are entire; theſe 

ve ſhort foot-ſtalks ; the flowers grow ſingle at the, 
extremity of the foot-ſtalk, which comes out from 
the wings of the leaves; they have two ſeries of nar- 
row thick petals, which fpread open, and turn inward 
at the top, like thoſe of the Starry Anemone, or the 
Virgin's Bower: theſe are of a ſullen purple colour, 
and have a diſagreeable ſcent; they appear in May. 
The embryo ſits beneath the flower, and ſupports five 
ſtigma z this afterward appears to have five cells, but 
it never comes to perfection in this country, therefore 
I can only give a deſcription of it from an imperfect 


rudiment, which a few years paſt, was fairer than any | 
The bark of this ſhrub is brown, | 


I had before ſeen. 
and has a very ſtrong aromatic ſcent ; from whence 
the inhabitants of Carolina gave it the title of All- 
ſpice, by which it is generally known in the nurſeries 
near London. | 

This ſhrub will thrive in the open air in England, if 
it is planted in a warm ſituation and a dry foil. It is 
a png by laying down the young branches, which 
will take root in one year, and may then be taken 
from the mother plant, and planted where they are 
deſigned to remain, for they do not bear tranſplanting 
well, after they are grown to any ſize. hen the 
layers are tranſplanted, the ſurface of the ground 
ſhould be covered with mulch, to prevent the drying 
winds from penetrating the ground to their roots ; 
and if the ſeaſon proves dry, they muſt be watered 
once a week, but ſhould not have too much wet, for 
that will rot their tender fibres. 

The beſt time for laying down the branches, is in the 
autumn, but they ſhould not be tranſplanted till the 
ſpring twelve months after, for the ſpring is the ſafeſt 
time to remove theſe plants. After the 1 are 
laid down, there ſhould be ſome old tanners bark 
laid upon the ſurface of the ground, to keep out the 
froſt, which ſhould alſo be done every winter, while 
the plants are young, which will prevent the froſt 
from penetrating to their root, and thereby ſecure 
them. 

This plant was very ſcarce in England, till within a 
few years paſt, that many of them have been brought 
from Carolina, where they have been greatly increaſed 
in the gardens near Charles Town. 

Dr. Kempfer has given a figure and deſcription of a 
plant, in his Amœnitates Exoticarum, which ſeems 
to be of this genus; but he mentions the fruit to be 
compoſed of eight cells; whereas, ſo far as I have 
been able to examine this, it appears to have but five; 
however, the flower and general ſtructure of the 
E agrees very well with this, but I ſuppoſe it to 
a diſtinct ſpecies, the leaves of this being much 
longer, and the flowers ſtand upon naked foot-ſtalks ; 
whereas thoſe of our ſort have commonly two imall 
leaves, which are narrower, and more pointed than 
thoſe upon the branches : but I find Dr. E and 
2— Du Hamel, both ſuppoſe they are the ſame 
plant. 
After I had given a figure of this plant, in plate LX. 
of my Figures of Plants, I received Monſieur Du Ha- 
mel's book of the trees and ſhrubs, which will grow 
in the open air about Paris, in which he hag given a 
bad figure of this plant, under the title of Butneria 
but as my plate was firſt publiſhed, and I was not ap- 
priſed of his title, I have continued my title to it; 
not from any attachment to it, as being my own, but 
rather to avoid confuſion, which muſt attend the fre- 
quent alteration of the names of plants, which is too 
much in faſhion at preſent. 

BAUHINIA, Mountain Ebony, vulgd. This plant 
was fo named by father Plumier, in honour of the 
two famous botaniſts, John and Caſpar Bauhin. 

The CnARACTExs are, | 
The empalement of the flower is permanent, tubulous, f 
one leaf, and cut into five parts at the top; the flower 
is compoſed of five petals, which in ſeme ſpecies are ſpecr- 


| ſhaped, waved and reflexed, but in others rownidiſh and 
Concave : it hath itn ſtamina, which are of unequal lengtbi, 
ſome of theſe are crowned by aval ſummits, but others have 
none. The oblong germen ſits upon the foot-talk, ſuppert- 
ing a flender declining flyle, which turus upward ot the 
Point, ergwned by an obtuſe ftigma; the germen after- 
ward becomes along taper pod, incloſing a row of roundiſb 
compreſſed ſeeds. | | | 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's tenth claſs, entitled Decandria Monogynia, 
the flower having ten ſtamina and one ſtyle, 

The Speis are, N n 

BaunmrA (Aculeata) caule aculedts. Hort. Cliff. 
156. Baubinia with a prickly ſtalt. Bauhinia aculeata 

folio rotundo emarginato. Plum. Nov. Gen. 23. 

. Bavamita (Tomentoſa) foliis cordatis, lobis ſemiot- 
biculatis tomentoſis: Lin. Sp. 536. © Bauhinia with 
heart. ſbaped leaves, and ſemiorbitular woolly lobes. Bau- 
hinia flore luteo ſpicato folio ſubrotundo bicorni. 
Houſt. 

. Bavuitta (Acuminata) foliis ovatis lobis acuminatis 
ſemi-ovatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 475. Baubinia with oval 
leaves, and pointed lobes which are half oval. Bauhi- 
— non aculeata folio ampliori & bicorni. Plum. Nov. 
Zen. 23. 

4. Baunmia (Ungulata) foliis, lobis parallelis. Lin. Sp. 
535. Baubinia with oval leaves, whoſe lobes are parall:1. 
Bauhinia non aculeata folio nervoſo bicorni, floribus 
albicantibus. Houſt. | 

5. Bavuinia (Emarginata) caule aculeato, foliis corda- 
tis lobis orbiculatis, ſubtus tomentoſis. Bauhinia with 
a prickly ſtalk, and heart-ſhaped leaves with round lobes, 
which are woolly on their under fide: B:iuhinia acu- 
leata folio rotundo emarginato flore magno alba. 
Houſt. 

6. Bavtinia (Purpurea) folio ſubcordatis bipartitis ro- 
tundatis, ſubtus tomentoſis. Lin. Sp. 536. Baubinia 
with almoſt heart-ſhaped leaves divided in two roundiſh 

. lobes woolly on their under fide: Bauhinia non aculeata 
folio ſubrotundo bicorni, floribus albis. Houſt, 

7. BavniniA (Rotundata) foliis ſubcordatis bipartitis ro- 
tundatis caule aculeato, floribus ſparſis. Baubinia with 
heart-ſhaped, bifid, rounded leaves, a los ſtalk, and 
flowers growing ſparſly. Bauhinia aculeata fohis ſubro- 
tundis bicornis lore magno albo. Houſt. 

8. Bavninia (Variegata) foliis cordatis lobis coadunatis 
obtuſis, Lin. Sp. Plant. 375. Baubinia with beart- 
ſhaped leaves, Par 3 obtuſe lobes which join together. Cho- 
vanna-mandaru. Hort. Mal. 1. p. 57. 

Lin. Sp. Plant. 


— 


— 
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9. Bavninia (Scandens) caule cirrhifero. 
374. Baubinia with a ſtalk having tendrils. 

to. Bavninia (Divaricata) foliis ovatis lobis divarica- 
tis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 374. Bauhinia with oval leaves, 
whoſe lobes ſpread different ways. Bauhinia foliis quin- 
quenerviis laciniis acuminatis remotifſimis. Hort. 
Cliff. 16. 
The firſt ſort grows plentifully in Jamaica, and the 
other ſugar iſlands in America, where it riſes to the 
height of ſixteen or eighteen feet, with a crooked 
ſtem, and divides into many ce ary branches, armed 
with ſhort ſtrong ſpipes, garniſhed with compound 
winged leaves, each having two or three 7 of 
lobes, ending with an odd one, which are oblique, 
blunt, and indented at the top. The ſtalks afe ter- 
minated by ſeveral long ſpikes of yellow flowers, 
which are ſucceeded by bordered pods, about three 
inches long, which contain two or three ſwelling feeds. 
Theſe s. are glutinous, and have a ſtrong bal- 
ſamic ſcent, as have alſo the leaves when bruiſed. 
It is called in America, the Indian Savin- tree, from 
its ſtrong odour, ſomewhat reſembling the common 
Savin. 
The ſecond fort was ſent me from Campeachy, in 

1730, by the late Dr. Houſton, where he found it 
growing naturally. This riſes to the height of twelve 
or fourteen feet, with a ſmooth ſtem, dividing into 
many branches, garniſhed with heart-ſhaped leaves, 
having two ſmooth-pointed lobes ; the extremity o 
every branch is terminated by a long ſpike of ye 
flowers, ſo that when theſe trees are in flower, 


they 
make 


BAU 


make a fine appearance. The pods are ſwelling, and | 


about five inches long, each containing five or ſix 
roundiſh compreſſed ſeeds. 


The third fort grows naturally in both Indies, where 


it riſes wich ſeveral pretty ſtrong, upright, ſmooth 
ſtems, ſending out many ſlender branches, garniſhed 
with oval leaves, deeply divided into two lobes. The 


leaves come out without order, and have long foot- | 


{talks, but are much thinner than thoſe of the ſpecies 
before-mentioned. The flowers come out at the 


extremity of the branches, three or four in a looſe | 


bunch; the petals are red, or ſtriped with white, 
others are plain upon the ſame branch; the ſtamina 
and ſtyle are white, and ſtand out beyond the petals. 


Theſe flowers are ſucceeded by long flat pods of a | 


dark brown colour, each containing five or | ſux 
roundiſh compreſſed ſeeds. The wood of this tree 
is very hard, and veined with black, from whence 
the inhabitants of America call it Mpuntain Ebony. 
The fourth ſort grows naturally at Campeachy, from 
whence I received the ſeeds. This riſes to the height 
of twenty feet, with a ſmooth ſtem, dividing into 
many ſmall branches, garniſhed with oblong heart- 
ſhaped leaves, having two pointed parallel lobes, 
which have each three longitudinal veins. The leaves 
are placed alternately on the branches, «which are 
terminated by looſe 3 of white flowers; theſe 
are ſucceeded by very long narrow compreſſed pods, 
which have eight or ten compreſſed roundiſh ſeeds 
in each. 

The fifth fort was ſent me from Carthagena, in New 
Spain, where it grows in plenty. This ſeldom riſes 
more than ten feet high, dividing into many irregular 
branches, armed with ſhort crooked ſpines; the 
leaves grow alternate, are heart-ſhaped, and have two 
roundiſh lobes ; they are woolly on their under fide, 
and have ſhort foot-ſtalks. The flowers grow at the 
extremity of the branches, two or three together; 
theſe are large, and of a dirty white colour, and are 


ſucceeded by ſhort flat pods, each containing two or 
three ſeeds. 


Ihe ſixth ſort grows naturally at La Vera Cruz. 


This riſes to the height of twenty-five, or thirty fect, 


with many irregular ſtems, which divide into many | 


ſlender branches e with heart-ſhaped leaves, 
having two roundith lobes, The flowers come out 
in loole ſpikes at every joint from the wings of the 
leaves, with naked fyot-ſtalks, and are X a dirty 
white colour, and are ſucceeded by oblong com- 
preſſed pods, which are broadeſt at their extremity, 
where they are rounded, each containing three or four 
compreſſed ſeeds. 

The ſeventh ſort grows naturally at Carthagena, in 
New Spain. This riſes twenty feet high, with a ſtrong 
upright ſtem, which ſends out many branches toward 


. 


the top; armed with ſpines growing by 2 which 


are ſtrong and crooked. The leaves are heart-ſhaped 
and grow alternately, having two rounded lobes. 
The flowers are large and white, coming, out thinly 
at the ends of the branches. The petals of theſe are 
near two inches long, and ſpread open wide; the ſta- 
mina and ſtyle are nearly of the — length. The 
flowers are ſucceeded by long flat pods, which are 
narrow, cach containing five or ſix ſeeds. | 

The eighth ſort grows naturally in both Indies, This 
riſes with a ſtrong ſtem, upward of twenty feet high, 
dividing into many ſtrong branches, garniſhed with 


heart-ſhaped leaves, having obtuſe lobes which cloſe 


together, The flowers are large and grow in looſe 
panicles z, at the extremity 2 the branches, of a 
purpliſh red colour, marked with white, and have a 
ellow bottom. Theſe have a very agreeable ſcent. 
he flowers are ſucceeded by compreſſed pods, about 
ſix inches long, and three quarters of an inch broad, 
containing three or four compreſſed ſeeds in each. 
The ninth ſort grows naturally in both Indies, where 
it riſes with many ſlender ſtalks, which put out ten- 
drils, and faſten themſelves to the neighbouring trees, 
whereby they riſe to a great height; the leaves come 
out alternately, are heart-ſhaped, ſtanding upon long 


ö 
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foot-ſtalks; theſe are ſix inches long, and three inches 
and a half broad in the middle, and are deeply cut 
into two pointed lobes,” each having three prominent 
ribs 1 1 This hath not produced 


flowers in England, nor had I any account of them 
with the ſeeds, which were ſent me from Cam- 
peachy. 0 | 
The tenth ſort grows naturally in great plenty on the 
north ſide of the iſland of Jamaica. This is a low 
firub, ſeldom riſing more than five or fix feet high, 
but divides into ſeveral branches, garniſhed with oval 
leaves, divided into two lobes, which ſpread from 
each other. The flowers grow in looſe panicles ar 
the end of the branches, which are white, and have 
a very agreeable ſcent. Theſe appear the (greateſt 
on of ſummer, ſo is one of the great beauties of the 
ot-houſe. The flowers are ſucceeded by taper 
pods, about four inches long, each containing = 
or five roundiſh compreſſed ſeeds, of a dark colour. 
All theſe plants are natives of the warm countries, 
ſo will not thrive in England, unleſs they are kept in 
a warm ſtove. They are propagated by ſeeds, which 
muſt be procured from the countries where they 
grow naturally, for they do not perfect their {ceds 
in England. 
The laft fort has ſeveral times produced pods in the 
Chelſea garden, hut they have never come to ma- 
turity. The ſeeds ſhould be brought over in their 
pods, which will preſerve them good. Theſe muſt 
be ſown in pots filled with light freſh earth, and 
plunged into a moderate hot-bed of tanners- bark; H 
the ſeeds are good, the plants will come up in abaur 
ſix weeks, and in a month after, will be ft to tranſ- 
plant, when they ſhould be carefully ſhaken out of 
the ſeed pot, ſo as not to tear off the roots, and cach 
lanted into a ſeparate ſmall pot filled with light 
my earth, and plunged into the hot-bed again, 
being careful to ſhade them until they have taken 
freſh root, after which they ſhould have freſh air 
admitted to them every day ip warm weather. In 
the autumn they mult be placed in the bark-ſtoye, 
and treated in the ſame way as other tender exotics, 
giving them but little water in winter. As theſe 
plants frequently flower, they are worthy of a place 
in the ſtove. 
BAY. See Lavavs. 
BEANS. See Fara. = 
BEANS, (KIDNEY or FRENCH.) See Pnas 
SEOLUS, | 
BEAN-TREFOIL. See Cvrisus. 
BEAR'sE AR. See AvricuLa. 
BEAR'sEAR SANICLE. See VIIRAScUu. 
BEAR's-FOOT. See HerLLtBorus. 
BECABUNGA, or Brook-hme. 
This is a fort of Veronica, or Water Speedwell ; of 
which there are two ſorts, one with a long leaf, and 
the other round; they are both very common in 
ditches, and watery places, almoſt every where in 
England; the ſecond fort is uſed in medicine. | 
BEE, or GNAT-FLOWER. Sce Orcuss. - 
BEECH-TREE. See Facvs. 
BELLADONA. See ArTRrora. 
BELL-FLOWER. See CamranuLa. 
BELLIS [is fo called Bellus, Lat. pretty, handſome, 
&c.] the Daily. . 
The CHaracTrRs are, 
I hath a radiated diſcous flower, compoſed of many bcr- 
mapbrodite florets in the diſk, and female florets in the 
rays ;, included in a common empalement, with a double ſe- 
ries of ſmall leaves of equal length. The bermaphreaite 
florets in the diſt, are ſunnel-ſhaped, and cut into jive 
parts at' the brim; the female florets are tougue-ſhaped, 
and make tte border; theſe have no ſtamina, but an ova! 
germen fupporting a ſlender ſtyle, crotoned by two ſpread- 
ing ſtigma; the hermaphrodite florets have an oval germen, 
ſupporting a ſimple ſtyle, crowned by a bordered ſtigma. 
This is attended by five ſhort ſtamina, crowned by tubular 
cylindrical ſummits. The germen afterward becomes a ſing/e 
naked ſeed placed vertically, | 


This 
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This genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond ſection 


of Linnæus's nineteenth claſs, intitled Syngeneſia 
Polygamia ſuperflua, the flowers being compoſed of 
female and hermaphrodite florets,” included in a com- 
mon empalement. d;3v 
The Spxcizs are, . 4 men 
. BerLis (Perennis) ſcapo nudo unifloro. Hort. Cliff. 
418. Daiſy with a naked ſtalt, having one flower. Bellis 
ſylveſtris minor. C. B. P. 267. Smaller wild Daiſy. 
. Brrris (Annua) caule ſubfolioſo. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
887. Daiſy with leaves on the lower part f the ſtalk. 
Bellis minor pratenſis caule folioſo. Bocc. Muſ. 2. 


96. | a | 
4 Park (Hertenfis) hortenſis flore pleno majore. C. B. 
P. 261. Garden Daiſy with a larger double flower. 


The firſt ſort is the common Daiſy, which grows | 


naturally in paſture land in moſt parts of Europe, and 
is often a troubleſome weed in the graſs of gardens, 
ſo is never cultivated. 975, 22 


The ſecond fort is a low annual plant, which grows 
This ſeldom riſes more than three inches high, with 
an upright ſtalk, which is garniſhed with leaves on 
porting a ſingle flower like that of the common Daily, 
but ſmaller. This is preferved in ſome botanic Ge. 
e- 
rona, near which place it grows wild. 
The Garden Haiſy is generally ſuppoſe 
variety of the wild fort; which was firſt obtained by 
culture. This may probably be ti but there has 
having been altered by culture; for I have kept the 
wild fort in the garden upward of forty years, and 
plants from ſeeds, but they have conſtantly remained 
the ſame ; nor have I ever obſerved the Garden Daiſy 
ſome years negle&ed,-tho* they have altered greatly 
with regard to the ſize and beauty of their flowers. 


naturally on the Alps, and the hilly parts of Italy. 
the lower part; but the upper part is naked, ſup- 
dens for the ſake of variety; it was ſent me from 

I d to be only a 
not been any inſtance of late year the wild fort 
have conſtantly parted the roots, and raiſed many 
to degenerate to the wild fort, where they have been 
I have alſo obſerved the ſeveral varieties of the Gar- 


den Daily vary from one to the other, therefore I 1 


ſhall not conſider them as diſtinct ſpecies, but ſhall 
only mention the varieties, which are cultivated in the 
gardens. = ee 

1. The red and white Garden Daiſy, with double 
flowers. 

2. The double variegated Garden Daily. 

3. The Childing, or Hen and Chicken Daiſy, \» 
4. The Cockſcomb Daiſy with red and white flowers. 
The Garden Daiſies flower in April and May, when 
they make a pretty variety, being intermixed with 


o 


plants of the fame growth; they thould be planted | 


in a ſhady border, and a loamy foil without dung, 
in which they may be preſerved without varying, 
provided the roots are tranſplanted. and parted every 
autumn; which is all the culture they require, except 
the keeping them clear from weeds. 

Theſe were formerly planted for edgings to borders, 
but they are very unht for this purpoſe; becauſe where 


they are fully expoſed to the ſun, they frequently die | 


in large patches, whereby the edgings become bald 
in many places. | | 
 BELLIS MAJOR. See CnRySANTHEMUM. | 
BELLONIA. 
This plant was ſo named by Father Plumier, in ho- 
nour of the famous Petrus Bellonius, who has left 
many valuable tracts on natural hiſtory, &c. 
The CHARACTERS are, | | | | 
It hath a permanent empalement cl ieh is of one leaf, cut 
into froe parts at the top; the flower is wheel-ſhaped, of 
one leaf, with a ſhort tube, but ſpread open above, and 
cut into five obtuſe ſegments. It hath:;five awl-ſhaped ſta- 
mina, which are ſhort, and crowned by ſhort ereft ſum- 
mits, which cloſe together: The germen is ſituated under 


the receptacle of the flower, Jupporiing an awl-ſhaped ſiyle, 


which is longer than the ſtamina, and crowned by an acute | 


Stigma. The germen afterward becomes an oval turbinated 
ſeed-veſſel, ending in a point, having one cell filled with 
ſmall round ſeeds, g W 1 
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| This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnzus's fifth claſs, intitled Pentandria Monogynia, 
the flower having five ſtamina and one ſtyle. 
We have but one Spzcrzs of this genus, viz. - 

El LONIA. Lin. Sp. Plant: 172. Bellonia fruteſcens, fo- 
lio meliſſæ aſpero. Plum. Nav. Gen. 19. 

This plant. is very common in ſeveral of the warm 

PR in America, from whence I have received the 

It hath. a ligneous ſtalk, which riſes ten or twelve 

feet high, ſending out many lateral branches, 

riſhed with oval rough leaves placed oppoſite ; the 
flowers come out from the wings of the leaves, in 
looſe panicles, which are of the wheel ſhape, of one 
leaf, divided into five parts; theſe are ſucceeded by 
oval capſules, ending in a point, which are full of 

{mall round ſeeds. .  - 

It is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown early 

in the ſpring, in a pot filled with light freſh earth, 

and plunged into a hot-bed of tanners barks, ob- 

N to water it frequently, as the earth appears 

dry; but you muſt be careful not to waſh the ſeeds 
out of the ground. When the plants are come u 
half an inch high, they ſhould be carefully tranſ- 
planted into pots filled with light freſh earth, and 
plunged into the hot-bed again, obſerving to water 
and ſhade, them until they have taken root; after 
which timethey ſhould have airadmittedto them every 
day, when the weather is warm; they muſt alſo be 
frequently watered. When the plants have filled 
thele pots with their roots, they could be carefully 
ſhaken out of them, and their roots trimmed, and 
put anto larger pots filled with light treſh earth, and 

plunged into the hot-bed again. In warm weather 
they ſhould have free air admitted to them every 
day; but in autumn they muſt be plunged into the 
bark-ſtove, and treated in the ſame manner as other 
tender exotic plants. The ſecond year theſe plants 
will ſometimes flower, but they rarely produce good 

_ ſeeds in this climate; however, they may be propa- 
gated by cuttings in the ſummer months, — 
they are planted in light earth on a moderate hot- bed, 
and carefully watered and ſhaded until they have 
taken root. Theſe plants muſt be conſtantly kept in 
the ſtove, and ſhould have a large ſhare of free air in 
warm weather; but if they are ſet abroad, they will 
not thrive in this climate. | 

BELVEDERE. See Cuznoronium, 

BEN ZOIN, the Benjamin-tree. See Lavgevs. 

BERBERTS, the Barberry, or Pipperidge-buſh. 

The CuARACTERs are, 
It hath a coloured empalement, which ſpreads open, com- 
poſed of fix concave leaves, three of which are alternately 
larger than the other , the flower is of fix leaves, which 
are roundiſb, - concave, and little larger than the empale- 
ment; there are two coloured nectarii, faſtened to the baſe 
of each petal, and fix obtuſe, compreſſed, erett ſtamina, with 
two ſummits faſtened on each fide their apex. The germen 
is cylindrical, the length of the ſtamina, having no 

\ ſiyle, but crowned by an orbicular ſtigma broader than the 
germen, having a ſharp border: the germen afterward 

becomes an obtuſe, cylindrical, umbilicated berry, having a 
puntture, and one cell inclyfing two cylindrical ſeeds. 
This genus is ranged in Linnæus's firſt ſection of his 
ſixth claſs, intitled Hexandria Monogynia, the flower 
having ſix ſtamina and one ſty le. 

The Spxcixs are, 

1. BERBERIS (Vulgaris) pedunculis racemoſis. Mat. Med. 
290. Barberry with branching foot-ſftalks. Berberis du- 
metorum. C. B. P. 454: The common Barberry. 

2. BERBER1S (Canadenſis) foliis obverse-ovatis.. Barberry 
with oval obverſe leaves. Berberis latiſſimo folio Ca- 

nadenſis. H. R. Par. oF +: e 

3. BERBERIS (Cretica) pedunculis unifloris. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 331. Barberry with a ſingle flower on each foot- 
ſtalk. Berberis Cretica buxi folio. Tourn. Cor. 42. 
The firſt ſort grows naturally in the "AP in many 
parts of England, but is alſo cultivated in gardens 


| 


for its fruit, which is pickled, and uſed for 7 
ing diſhes. This ſhrub ps with many ſtalks _ 
K TY 


the root, to the height of eight or ten feet, which 

have a white bark, yellow on the inſide ;' the ſtalks 
and branches are armed with ſharp thorns, which 
commonly grow by threes z the leaves are oval, ob- 
ruſe, and lightly ſawed on their edges. The flowers 
come out from the wings of the leaves, in ſmall ra- 
moſe bunches, like thoſe of the Currant-bufh, which 
are yellow ; theſe are ſucceeded by oval fruit, which | 
are firſt green, but when ripe turn to a fine ved co- 


tour. The flowers appear in May, and the fruit ripens 
8 n 
There are two or three varieties of this ſhrub, which 
have been mentioned as diſtinct ſpecies; one is the 
Berberis ſine nucleo. C. B. P. Barberry without ſtone. 
The ſecond is Berberis fructu albo. Barberry with 
white fruit. The third is the Berberis or 
cerior fructu nigro ſuaviſſimo. Tourn. Cor. 


monly 


| 
ge of 
the N occaſions that variation. 


The fort 


with white fruit ſeldom bears; the leaves of this are 
of a lighter green colour, and the bark of the ſtalks | 


are whiter than thoſe of the common, which are the 
only differences between them, for the fruit is ſeldom 
produced here. The third fort appears the fame with 
the common, and only differs in the colour and fla- 
vour of the fruit, ſo is only a variety. | 
The common fort is generally propagated by ſuckers, 
which are put out in great plenty from the root; 
but theſe plants are very ſubject to ſend out ſuckers, 
in greater plenty than thoſe which are ed by 
layers; therefore the latter method Id be pre- 
ferred. The beſt time for laying down the branches 
is in the autumn, when their leaves begin to fall; 
the young ſhoots of the ſame year are the beſt for 
this purpoſe, theſe will be well rooted by the next 
autumn, when they may be taken off, and planted 
where they are deſigned to remain. Where this plant 
is cultivated for its fruit, it ſhould be planted ſingle, 
(not in hedges, as was the old practice) and the 
ſuckers every autumn taken away, and all the groſs 
ſhoots pruned out : by this method the fruit will be 
much fairer, and in greater plenty, than upon thoſe 
which are ſuffered to grow wild. A few of theſe 
ſhrubs may be allowed to have place in wilderneſſes, 
or plantations of ſhrubs, where they will make a 
retty variety, and the fruit will be food for the birds; 
* they ſhould not be planted in great quantities, 
near walks which are much frequented, becauſe their 
flowers emit a very ſtrong diſagreeable odour. 
The Canada ſort was more common in the Engliſh 
gardens, ſome years paſt, than at preſent. The leaves 
of this are much broader, and ſhorter than thoſe of 
the common ſort, and the fruit is black when ripe. 
This may be propagated in the ſame way as the 
common ſort, and is equally hardy. 
The Box-leaved fort is at preſent very rare in Eng- 
land; and while young, the plants are ſomewhat 
tender, ſo have been killed by ſevere froſt. This 
never riſes more than three or four feet high in Eng- 
land, but ſends out many ſtalks from the root, which 
are ſtrongly armed with ſpines at every joint; the 
leaves are produced without order, and are ſhaped 
like thoſe of the narrow-leaved Box-tree ; the flowers 
come out from between the leaves, each upon a 


Nender foot-ſtalk; but theſe are not ſucceeded by fruit | 


in Nagin. | | 
This ſort may be propagated by laying down the 


branches in the ſame manner as the firſt; but when | 
the young plants are taken off, they ſhould be planted | 


in pots, and ſhelrered under a frame in the winter, 
till they have obtained ſtrength, when they may be 
turned out of the pots, and planted in a warm ſi- 
tuation. | 
BERMUDIANA. See StsyRINCHIUM. 
BERNARDIA. See CroTtox. | 
BESLERIA | | 
This plant was named after Baſilius Beſler, an apo- 
* | 7 | v ; 


| 1. BrsLNIA (Melittifolta) 


> FT” 


» EW. 


3. BesLera (Criftata) 


' ſeeds. 


W-— 


thecary at Nuremberg, who was the author of a book, 
intitled Hortus Eyſtetenſis. n 
The CHaracTaRS are, 
The flower is of the perſonated ur lip kind, with an em- 
palement of one leaf, which is: erat, and cut into © five 
acute parts at the brim : the. flower it 'of une leuf, and 
quinguefid , the fegments being roundifh, the lower being 
large, and the two are leſs divided ; it bath four 
Stamina in the tube f the flower, two of which are longer 
than the other, crowned by fall ſummits : the val ger- 
men ſupports an awl-fhaped ftyle, crowned by an acute 
oma ; this ard becomes an oval berry, with one 


ce filled with ſmall ſeeds. | 
This genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond fection 


of Linnæus's twelfth claſs, intitled Didynamia An- 


ſpermia, the flower having two lo 
ort ſtamina, and the feeds being i 

capſule. Mat 20k 

The Spxcits are, 


and two 
uded m a 


ige. tamoſis, foliis 
ovatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 619. Befleria with branching 
foot-ftalks and oval leaves. Beſleria Melifize Tragi foilo. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. 29. 


2. BisLenta (Lutea) pedunculis fimplicibus confertis, 


— lanceolatis. Lan. Sp. 7 619. Baſeria with 
le foot-flalks growing in cluſters, and ſpear-ſpaped 
— Beſleria — an foliis flore — — 
Plum. Nov. Gen. 29. | 
pedunculis fimplicibus ſohtariis, 
involucns pentaphyllis proprus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 619. 
Befleria with fimpie alls growing ſingle, and a froe-leave 
mnvolucram. Befleria ſcandens criſtata fructu nigrs, 
Plum. Nov. Gen. 29. 

The firſt fort hath a ſmooth woody ſtalk which is 
jointed; at each joint are placed two oval nervous 
leaves oppoſite, which are crenated on their edges; 
the flowers come out from the wings of the leaves, 


upon ſhort branching foot-ſtalks, each ſuſtaining ſix 


or eight flowers, which ſtand each a ſeparate 
ſmaller foot-ftalk. Theſe are of one leaf, of an 


anomalous figure, and quinquefid; after the flower 


is paſt, the germen becomes an oval foft berry, wich 
one cell filled with ſmall ſeeds. | 
The ſecond fort riſes with a ligneous ſtem fix or ſe- 


ven feet high, dividing toward the top into many ir- 
regular branches, garniſhed with ſpear-ſhaped- ſawed 
leaves, which have many tranſverſe veins flowers 
come out at the wings of the leaves, in large cluſters, 
each having a ſeparate foot-ſtalk : theſe are' ſmall, 
tubulous, and of a yellow colour, and are ſuc- 
ceeded by round ſoft bernes, incloſing many ſmall 


The third ſort hath a creeping ſtalk, which ſends out 
roots at every joint, ihed with oval leaves 
placed oppoſite, which have many tranſverſe ribs, 
and are ſharply ſawed on their edges; from the wings 
of the leaves come out the foot-ſtalks of the flowers 
ſingle, each ſuſtaining one tubulous, irregular, hai 

flower, divided at the top into five obtuſe parts, wit 

a large five-leaved involucram, deeply fawed on the 
border: after the flower is paſt, the germen becomes 
a hairy placenta, in the center of the empalement, 
containing many ſmall ſeeds. | 
Theſe plants grow naturally in the warm parts of 
America. The ſeeds ſhould be ſown on a hot-bed 
early in the ſpring ; and when the plants are come 
up half an inch high, they ſhould be each tranſplanted 
into a ſmall. pot filled with light freſh earth, and 
plunged into a hot-bed of tanners bark, obſerving to 
water and ſhade them until they have taken root; 
after which time they ſhould have air and water in 
proportion to the warmth of the ſeaſon, and the heat 
of the bed in which they are placed. When the 
plants have filled theſe ſmall pots with their roots, 


they ſhould be ſhaken out of them, and their roots 


trimmed, and put into larger pots filled with light 
freſnearth, and plunged into the hot · bed again; where 
they ſhould have à large ſhare of air in warm 
weather, and muſt be frequently watered. With this 
management the plants will thrive very well — 

| | | ut 
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but in winter they müſt be removed into the ſtove; | 
where they (muſt be plared in a temperute warmth, 
und Mould: be often, but ſpaxingty, watered. The 


ſecond theſe plants will flower, and ſometimes 
6 will perfect their ſeeds in this * but they 

muſt be conſtantly preferved ui the ſtove, for they 

will not live in the open alr. TOTS 

BET A; the Beet. g 

The CHARACTERS are, 
The flower bath a froe-leavet concave-empaltminit, which 
is permanent. It bath no petal, but five atul.ſbaped ſta- 
mina, placed oppoſite to the leades of the  emmpatement, 
crowned by roundiſh ſummitr. Ide gerven 1s fituated 

below the receptacle, ſuppitifis vo bort ereft ſtyles, 

crotoneũ by pvinted ſtigma. The germen uftertaurd becomes 
s capful with one cell, Davin a /ingle ſeed; wrapped up 
in the empalement. FA . en 
This genus of plants is ranged in che ſecond ſection 
of Linnæus's fifth claſs, intitlec Pentandria Digynia, 
the flower having five ammna and two ſtyles. 

The SeFeres are, i | . 
. BzTa (Mearitima) caulibus decumbentibus, foliis tri- 
angularibus petiolatis. Beet with deem ftalks, and 
triangrlur lendes baving foot-ftalts. Beta ſytveſtris ma- 
tirima. C. B. P. 118. * 5 ä 
Ber x (Hertenſis) fohis radicalibus petiolatis, caulinis 
ſeſſilibus, ſpicis lateralibus longiffimis. Beer ttb tbe 
lower leaves baving fob. talks, thoſe upon the ffulks toit h- 
but, and very long ſpikes of flowers. Beta alba vel pal- 
leſcens, quite cicla bfficinaruny. C. B. P. 118. 
4. Bera (Vulgaris) caule trecto. Lin. Sp. 32 2. Common 
red Bert. Beta rubru radice.rapzcea. C. B. P. 118. 
Red Beet with a Turnep root. 
There ate ſeveral varieties of this —— ſome of 
which are cultivated in the gardens for the kitchen; 
but as theſe have been improved by culture, ſo they 
muſt not be deemed diſtinc ſpecies: There are ſome 
who have ſuppoſed all the ſpeties were only feminal 
variations, but from Raving eultivated them upward 
of forty years, I could never obſerve, that either of 
the three ſpecies here enumerated have altered from 
one to the other. The only alteration which I have 
obſerved in the third ſpecies, has been in the colour 
of the leaves and roots; which will be hereafter men- 
tioned. - | | 
The firſt fort grows naturally on the banks of the 
ſea, and in ſalt marſhes in divers parts of England. 
+ This has been fuppofed by many, to be the fame with 


1 


the ſecond · ſpecies; but I have brought the feeds 


from the places where they grow naturally, many 
times, and have cultivated the plants with care, but 
could not find any of the plants vary from their parent 
plants in their characters, fo that I can make no doubt 
ol its being a diſtinct ſpecies. 
The fecond fort is cultivatad in gardens for its leaves, 
which are frequently ufed in ſoups ; the root of this 
fort ſeldom grows larger than a man's thumb; the 
ſtalks grow ere&t, and are garniſhed with oblong 
Ipear-ſhaped leaves, growing cloſe to the ſtalk; the 
ſpikes of flowers come out from the wings of the 
Faves, which are long, and have narrow leaves placed 
between tke flowers. The lower leaves of the plant 
are thick and ſucculent, and their foor-ftalks are 
broad. The varieties of this are, the White Beet, 
the Green Beet, and the Swils of Chard Beet. Theſe 
will vary from one to the other by culture, as I have 
often experienced, but never alter to the firſt or third 
ſort. | 
The third ſort hath large, thick, ſucculent leaves, 
' Which are for the molt part of a dark red, or purple 
colour. Thie roots of this are large, and of a deep 
red colour, on which their goothels depends; for the 
larger theſe roots grow, the tenderer they will be; 
and the deeper their colour, the more they are 
eſteemed. The varieties of this are, the common 
Red Beet, the Turnep-rooted Red Beet, the Green- 
lcaved Red Beet, and the Yellow-rooted Beet. 


The ſecond ſort, Which is cultivated in gardens for | 
its Jeaves; which are uſeck in che Kitchen, E con- 


monly fowfi by icke fg and-riot mixed-with other crops. 


ö 


— 


— 


| 
| 


| 
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| 


| b 


This is Mn the Beginiing'6f March, upon an open 
of grounch not 150 Melt; the ſeell Gul be 
own thinly, becauſe the plants require rom to 
_ ſpread; for when they aft td cloſe, the leaves will 
be ſinall and Full of fibres, To unfit for the purpoſes 
deſigned. When the plants have put out four Nees, 
the ground ti6uld be Red, as is practiſed for Car- 
rots, carefully cupting: up all cke weeds, and alfo the 
plants where they are too near each other, Teayin 
thein/ at leaſt four inches Afunder: I this is perform 
in dry weather, all the 4 weeds will be deftroyed; 


don, who draw 9 their Catrots or Onions when they 
are young, Where 


crops are not timely removed from them, it will be 
4 better method to ſow them ſeparately. This fort 
requires a deep light ſol, for as their roots run deep 
in the ground, ſo in ſhallow ground they will be 
ſhort and ſtringy. The ſeeds ſhould be fown. in 
March, and muſt be treated in the fame manner as 
the former fort ; but che plants fhould not be left 
nearer than 4 foor diſtance, or in good land a foot 
and a half, for the leaves wil cover the ground at 
that diſtance. The roots will be fit for uſe in the au- 
tumn, and continue good all the Winter; but in the 
{pring, when they begin to ſhoot, they will be hard 
d ſtringy. A few roots may be left for ſeed, or 
ſome of the faireſt roots tranſplanted to a ſheftered 
; — of ground, where they may be defended from 
rong winds, which frequently break down, their 
ſtalks, if they are not well ſupported, eſpecially when 
the feeds are formed; which becoming heavy as' it 
increaſes in bulk, is apt to weigh down the ſlender 
ſtalks upon which they grow, The ſeed will ripen in 
September, when the ftalks ſhould be cut oft 4 and 
ſpread on mats to dry, and afterward threſhed out 
and cleaned, and put up in bags for uſe. | 
BET ONIC A ſor Vettonica, 5 called from the Vet- 
totes, an ancient people of Spain, who firſt uſed this 
plant], Betony. _ | £ 
The CHaraAcTERS are, RR 
It hath a permanent empalement of one leaf, which is tu- 
bulous, cut at the brim into five parts. The flower is of 
one teaf, of tht Ip kind, with 4 cylindrical incurved lube; 
the upper lip is roundiſh, plain, ere, aud entire; the 
lower lip i tilt into three parts, the middle ſegment Being 
Broad, roundiſb, and indented at the end. 1 bath 9 
apl. ſbaped flamina, ted long and 1 which in- 
cline to the upper lip; theſe have roundiſb ſummits. The 
* germen is quadripe#1ite, fiporting d Hi. of * 
| a 


BET 


4 moiſt Riff ſoil, in which they will thrive better than 


BET 
end figure of the ſtamina, crowned by a biſd ſtigma. The 
——_—— = four naked oval ſeeds, lodged in | in rich ground. The belt time to tranſplant-and ſe- 
the empalement. pag e roots is in the autumn, but the ſeeds ſhould 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of ſown in the ſpring upon a ſhady, border, and when 
Linnzus's twelfth claſs, intitled Didynamia Gym- | the plants come up, they will require no other care 
noſpermia, the flower having two long and two ſhorter | but to keep them clean from w and to'thin them 
ſtamina, which are ſucceeded by naked ſeeds. | where they are too cloſe. | | 
The Spzcixs are, 4 Theſe all of them flower in May and June, and the 
1. BzTonica (Officinalis) ſpicl interrupt, corollarum | ſeeds ripen in Auguſt. IT 
lacinis labii intermedia emarginata. Flor. Leyd. Prod. | BETONICA AQUATICA, See Scropnv- 
316. Betony with an interrupted ſpike, and the middle | LARA. | | 
ſegment of the lower lip of the flower indented at the end. 
tonica purpurea. C. B. P. 235. Purple or Wood 
Betony. * 
2. BETON A (Danica) foliis radicalibus ovato-cordatis, 
cCaulinis lanceolatis obtuſis ſpicà craſſiore. Betony whoſe 
under leaves are heart-ſhaped, thoſe on the ſtalks ſpear- 
ſhaped and obtuſe, and a thicker ſpike of flowers, Beto- 
nica major Danica. Park. Theat. 615. Mor. Hiſt. 3. 
365 


BETONICA PAULI. See Vzrxonica. 
BETULA, the Birch+tree, þ. | 
The CHARACTERS are, EET 
It hath male and female flowers, at ſeparate diſtances on 
the ſame tree; the male flowers are tallefied in a qlin- 
drical katkin, which is ſcaly, looſe, and imbricated on 
every ſide, each ſcale baving three flowers,. which have 
two minute ſcales on the fide. The flower is compoſed of 


. | | three equal florets, fixed to the empalement by a fingle ſcale, 
3. BeTonica (Alpina) foliis triangularibus obtuſis pick | each floret is of one leaf, divided into four oval ſegments 
breviore. Betony with obtuſe triangular leaves, and a which ſpread open; theſe have four ſmall ſtamina, crowned 


ſhorter ſpike of flowers. Betonica minima Alpina Hel- | #y 
vetica. Park. Theat. 650. | 

4. BrTonxica (Orientalis) ſpici integri, corollarum la- 
cinia labii intermedia integerrimi. Flor. Leyd. Prod. 
316. Betony with a whole ſpike, and the middle ſegment 
of the lower lip entire. Betonica Orientalis anguſtiſſimo 


le ſummits. The female flowers grow in a katkin, 
in the ſame manner as the male. The common katkin is 
imbricated, having three ſcales which are every way op- 
poſite, faſtened to the central ſtring or axis, having tipo 
heart-ſhaped flowers pointing toward the apex, where it is 
ſituated. They have no viſible petals, but a ſhort qual 
& longiſſimo folio, ſpica florum craſſiori. Tourn. | germen, ſupporting two briſtly ſtyles, which are the length 
Corol. 13. of the ſcales of the empalement, and crowned with a plain 
5. BeTowica (Incana) foliis lanceolatis obtuſis incanis | Stigma. I hath no pericarpium, but the' ſeeds are in- 
ſpici florum craſſiori. Betony with obtuſe, ſpear-ſhaped, | cluded in the ſcales of the katkin, which are oval and 
hoary leaves, and a thicker ſpite of flowers. Betonica | winged. | LA 
Italica incana flore carneo. Barrel. Icon. 340. This genus of plants is ranged in the fourth ſection 
The firſt fort grows naturally in woods and on ſhady | of Linnæus's twenty-firſt claſs, intitled Moncecia Te- 
banks in 3 of England, ſo is ſeldom cul- | trandia, there being male and female flowers on the 
tivated in gardens. This is the ſort which is uſed in } ſame plant, and the male having four ſtamina. 
medicine, and is greatly eſteemed as a vulnerary herb. The Spxcigs are, 4 
There is a variety of this with a white flower, which | 1. BeTuLa (Alba) foliis ovatis acuminatis ſerratis. Hort. 
I have often found growing naturally in Kent. Cliff. 442. Bircb- tree with oval ſawed leaves ending in 
The ſecond ſort grows naturally in Denmark. This | points; the common Birch. tree. | | | 
differs greatly from our common fort, the lower | 2. BzTuLa (Nana) foliis orbiculatis. Flor Lap. 266. 
leaves being much broader and heart-ſhaped; thoſe | Birch-tree with round crenated leaves. Betula pumila 
upon the ſtalks are ſpear-ſhaped and rounded at the | foliis ſubrotundis. Amman. Devarf Birch. 
end, and the ſtalks are larger, ſtand upright, and are | 3. BeTuLa (Lenta) foliis cordatis oblongis acuminatis 
terminated by thicker * of flowers. Theſe diffe-] ſerratis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 98 3. Birch-tree, with oblong, 
rences are conſtant, for I have many years propagated | pointed, heart-ſhaped, ſawed leaves. | 


| them by ſeeds, and have never found the plants fo | 4. BeTuLa (Nigra) foliis rhombeo-ovatis acuminatis du- 
| raiſed to vary, | 


The chird ſort grows naturally upon the Alps, where 
it ſeldom riſes more than four inches high; and when 


cultivated in a garden, not above ſeven or * The |- 


leaves of this are much broader at the baſe than thoſe 
of the common ſort, and are very different in their 
ſhape, being triangular and blunt at the end. The 
flowers grow in very ſhort-cloſe ſpikes, on the top 
of the Kalke Theſe differences conſtantly hold in 
the plants raiſed from ſeeds. 


The fourth ſort was diſcovered by Dr. Tournefort in 


the Levant. The leaves of this are very long, narrow, 
and hairy, and are neatly crenated on their edges. 
The flowers grow. in very cloſe thick ſpikes at the top 
of the ſtalks, which are larger, and of a lighter pur- 
le colour than thoſe of the common ſort. 6 

he fifth ſort grows naturally in Italy, upon the hills, 
from whence I received the ſeeds, The leaves of 
this ſort are broader, and not fo long as thoſe of the 

common ſort, and are hoary; the Falks are ſhorter 
and much thicker, as are allo the ſpikes of flowers, 
than thoſe of the common, and the flowers are larger 
and of a fleſh colour, This fort conſtantly keeps the 
ſame from ſeeds. | : 
There is another fort which Tournefort and others 
mention, by the title of Betonica rubicundiſſimo flore 
' montis aurei; which differs but little from the fifth, 
© except in the colour of the flower, ſo I doubt of its 
being ſpecifically different from that. 


All che. ſorts are perennial plants, which may be pro- 


pagated by ſeeds, or parting of their roots. They 
are all very hardy, but require a ſhady ſituation and 


a ry plicato-ſerratis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 982. Birch tree quith 


rhomboid, oval, pointed leaves, which are doubly ſawed. 
Betula nigra Virginiana. Pluk. Alm. 67. Black V ir- 
gima Birch-tree, W Ka. 

The firſt is the common Birch-tree, which is ſo well 
known as to need no deſcription, This is not much 
eſteemed for its wood, but however it may be culti- 
vated to advantage upon barren land, where better 
trees will not thrive; for there is no ground ſo bad, 
but this tree will thrive in it; for it will grow in moiſt 
ſpringy land, or in dry gravel or ſand, where there 
is little ſurface : ſo that upon ground which produced 
nothing but moſs, theſe trees have ſucceeded fo well, 
as to be fit to cut in ten years after planting, when 


they have been fold fot near 101. per acre ſtanding, 


and the after produce has been conſiderably increaſed. 
And as many of the woods near London, which were 
chiefly ſtocked with theſe trees, have been of late 
E grubbed up, ſo the value of theſe plantations 
ave advanced in 13 Therefore thoſe per- 
ſons who are poſſeſſed of ſuch poor land, cannot 
employ it better, than by planting it with theſe trees, 
eſpecially as the expence of doing it is not great. 
The method to cultivate this tree, is to furniſh 
yourſelf with young plants from the woods where 
they naturally grow, and are generally found there in 
great plenty; but in places where there are no young 
lants to be procured near, they may- be raiſed from 
ſeeds, which ſhould be carefully gathered in the au- 
tumn, as ſoon as the ſcales under. which they are lodg- 
ed begin to open, otherwiſe they will ſoon fall out and 
be loſt ; the ſeeds are ſmall, fo ſhould not be * 
ä 1 ' deep 


deep in the ground. The autumn is the beſt ſeaſon 
to ſow them, and in a ſhady ſituation, the plants will 
- thrive better than when they are expoſed to the full 


- ſun; for in all places where there are any large trees 
their ſeeds fall, and the plants come up well without 


cattle, there is generally plenty of them in all the 
woods where there are any of theſe trees. "Theſe wild 
plants ſhould be carefully taken up, ſo as not to de- 
ttroy their roots. The ground where they are to be 
planted, will require -no preparation z all that is ne- 
ceſſary to be done, is, to looſen it with a ſpade 
or mattock, in the places where the plants are to ſtand, 
making holes to receive their roots, covering them 
again when the plants are placed, and cloſing the earth 
hard to their roots. - If the plants are young, and 
have not much top, they will require no pruning z 
but where they have buſhy heads, they ſhould 

Hortened to prevent their being ſhaken and diſplaced 
by the wind. When the plants have taken root, they 
will require no other care, but to cut down the great 
weeds which would over-hang the plants ; which may 
be done with a ſickle, being careful not to cut or in- 
jure the young trees. This need not be repeated of. 
tener than two or three times in a ſummer the two firſt 
yeats, after which time the plants will be ſtrong enough 
to kecp down the weeds, or at leaſt be out of danger 
trom them. : x 
Theſe may be planted any time from the middle of 


o 


October till the middle of March, when the ground is | 


not frozen; but in dry land the autumn is the beſt 
ſcaſon, and the ſpring for moiſt. The diſtance which 
they ſhould be planted, is ſix feet ſquare, that they 
may ſoon cover the ground, and by ſtanding cloſe, 
they will draw each other up; for in ſituations where 
they are much expoſed, if they are not pretty cloſe, 
they will not thrive ſo well. | 
If the plants take kindly to the 7 they will be 
it to cut in about ten years; and afterward they may 
be cut every ſeventh or eighth year, if they are de- 
ed for the broom- makers only; but where they 
are intended for hoops, they ſnould not be cut oftener 
than every twelfth year. „ 
The expence of making theſe plantations in places 
where the young plants can be ealily procured, will not 
exceed forty ſhillings per acre, and the after expence 
of cleaning about twenty ſhillings a ycar more; ſo that 
the whole will not be more than 31. and if the land 
ſo planted be of little value, the proprietor cannot 
make better uſe of his money; for when the wood is 
cut, it will repay the expence with intereſt, and a 
perpetual ſtock upon the — I have ſeen ſeve- 
ral of theſe plantations made upon land which would 
not lett for one ſhilling per acre, which has produced 
from 10 to 121. an acre, clear of the expence in cut- 
ting, and this every twelfth year. The broom-makers 
are conſtant cuſtomers for Birch, in all places within 
twenty miles of London, or where it is near water 
carriage; in other parts the hoop-benders are the pur- 
chaſers; but the larger trees are often bought by the 
turners, and the wood is uſed for making ox- yokes, 
and other inſtruments of huſbandry. 
In ſome of the northern parts of Europe, the wood 
of this tree is r for making of carriages 
and wheels, being hard and of long duration. In 
France it is generally uſed for making wooden ſhoes. 
It makes very good tuel. : {he 
In ſome places theſe trees are tapped in the ſpring, 
and the ſap drawn out to make Birch wine, which has 
been recommended for the ſtone and ravel, as is alſo 
the ſap unfermented. The bark of the Birch- tree is 
almoſt incorruptible. In Sweden the houſes are co- 
vered with it, where it laſts many years. It fre- 
quently happens, that the wood is entirely rotten, and 
che bark perfectly ſound and ** 
The ſecond ſort grows naturally 1 
of Europe, and upon the Alps; this ſeldom riſes above 
two or three feet high, having ſlender branches, gar- 
niſhed with round leaves, but ſeldom produces either 


— 


care; ſo that if the young plants are not deſtroyed by | 


y in the northern parts 


curious 8 
of no uſe. KS 


BID 


the ſake of variety, but-is a plant 


The third and fourth ſorts grow naturally in North 
America, from whence their ſeeds have been brought 
to Europe, and many of the plants have been raiſed, 
which thrive very faſt here. In Canada theſe trees 
— to a large ſize, where the third ſort is called 

eriſier. The natives of that country make canoes 
of the bark of theſe trees, which are very light, and 
— — — | | | 

theſe ſorts may be ted by ſeeds in the 

ſame manner as the firſt, {cry 6am ſome 
of the trees now begin to produce their katkins in 
— — ſo that we may hope to have plenty of their 
ſeeds of our own growth, for at preſent e are ſup- 
plied with them from America. As theſe more 
vigorouſly than the common fort, and thrive on the 
moſt barren. ground, they may be cultivated to great 
advantage in England, for their wood is much 
— in Canada, where the trees grow to a | 
ſize: and they are by no means an unſightly tree in 
parks, for their ſtems are ſtrait, the 'bark ſmooth, 
and their leaves are much larger than thoſe of the 
common Birch, ſo may be planted in ſuch places 
where few other trees will thrive. 


BIDENS. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 362. tab. 262. Lin. 


3. 


Gen. Plant. 840. Water Hemp Agrimony. 

The CARAcrERS are, il 
T he common empalement is ere, and often equal, com- 
poſed of ſmall, oblong, concave leaves; it bath a com- 
pound flower ;, the middle or diſk is ger of herma- 
phrodite florets, which are funnel-ſhaped- and quinquefid. 
Theſe have pve ſhort capillary ſtamina, with cylindrical 
ſummits, and an oblong germen ſupporting a ſingle ſtyle the 
length of the ſtamina, crowned by two oblong reflexed ſtig- 
ma. The female florets which — the border are 
nated; theſe are all ſucceeded by a ſingle, ular, obtuſe 
ſeed, having two or more briſtles or tceth, by which they 
faſten themſelves to whatever paſſes by them <vhen ripe. 
This genus is ranged in the firſt ſection of Linnæus's 
nineteenth claſs, intitled Syngeneſia Polygamia æ- 
= the flowers being compoſed of hermaphro- 
dite and female florets, which are ſucceeded by 
ſeeds. | 
There are ſeveral ſpecies of this plant, which are 
ſeldom admitted into gardens, ſome of which are 
common weeds in England, therefore I ſhall only 
mention thoſe which are frequently preſerved in the 

ardens of the curious. 

IDENS (Frondoſa) foliis pinnatis ſerratis ſeminibus 
crecto-conſtantibus calycibus frondoſis corollis radia- 
tis. Lin. Sp. Plant, 832. Water Hemp Agrimony with 
winged ſawed leaves, ſeeds ſtanding ereft, a very 7905 
empalement, and radiated flower. Bidens Canaden 
latifolia flore luteo. Tourn. Inſt. 362. 


. Bivens (Nodiflora) foliis * integerrimis caule 


dichotomo floribus ſolitariis ſeſſilibus. Lin. S 
832. Hemp Agrimom with oblong entire leaves, a 
forked ſtalk, 2 a ſingle flower growing cloſe to the 
ſtalk. Bidens nodiflora brunellæ folio, Hort, Elth. 
OT ( 

Bipexs (Nivea) foliis ſimplicibus ſubhaſtatis ſerratis 
petiolatis, floribus globoſis, 232 elongatis ſe- 
minibus lævibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 833. Hemp Ari- 
mony with ſingle ſawed leaves having feot-ſtalks, globu- 
lar flowers with longer foot-ſtalks, and ſmooth ſeeds. © 
Bidens ſcabra flore nivea, foſio trilobato. Hort. Elth. 


Plant. 


55» | 
4. 'Bivens (Fruteſcens) foliis ovatis ſerratis petiolatis, 


caule fruticoſo. Hort. Cliff. 399. Hemp Agrimony with 
oval ſawed leaves having foot-ſtalks, and a ſbrubby 
tall. - | | | 


5. Bipens (Scandens) foliis ternatis acutis ſerratis caule 


ſcandente floribus paniculatis. Three-leaved Hemp A. 


grimony, with pointed ſacved lobes, a climbing ſtalk, and 
flowers growing in panicles. Chryſanthemum trifoliatum 
ſcandens, flore luteo ſemine longo roſtrato bidente. 
Sloan, Cat. Jam. 125. | 


6. BipExNs (Bullata) foliis ovatis ſerratis, inferioribus 
male or female flowers here. It is preſerved in ſome |, 


politis, ſuperioribus * PI wajore. on, 
| | r 
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Plant, 83 3. Hemp 
the lower ones growing 
lobes, the mi which is the la 
conyzoides nodi ſemine 
The — aturally in Virginia, Maryland 

n in Virgin ary land, 
d Canada, where it is often a troubleſome weed. 
riſes about three feet high, ſending out many ho- 
rizontal branches, garniſhed with trifoliate leaves, 
deeply ſawed on their edges; the flowers are pro- 
— as ihe 2nd of the branches in ſmall cluſters, 
Which are yellow, and ſucceeded by oblong ſquare 
ſceds, having two crooked horns, by which they faſten 
themſelves to the clothes of thoſe who paſs near them. 
There are two forts of this, one whoſe flowers have a 
ſhort empalement, which is Tournefort's broad-leaved 
Canada Bidens ; the other hath a leafy empalement, 
and is by Juſſieu diſtinguiſhed by the title of Capite 
folioſa, But I am not very ſure of their being diſ- 
tinct ſpecies, though I have many years cultivated 
both ; for their feds when ripe ſpread fo far, that in 
a ſmall garden they cannot be kept ſeparate, It is 
eaſily . by ſeeds ſown in the ſpring, in an 
open 


— ee 


ry ſanthemum 
bidente. Sloan. 


tuation, where, if the ſeeds are permitted to 
ſcatter, the plants will come up the following ſpring, 
and two or thret of them may be tranſplanted where 
they are to grow, and after they are roated, will re- 
uire no farther care. This is an annual plant, fo 
ays ſoon after the ſeeds are ripe. ; 
The ſecond fort 2 naturally in warm countries. 
This is an annual plant, which riſes near three feet 
high, dividing upward into ſeveral branches, which 
are garniſhed with oblong entire leaves; the flowers 
come out ſingle at the diviſions of the branches, ſit- 
— e are white, and ſucceeded by ſmooth 


This ſort muſt be ſown upon a moderate hot-bed in 
the ſpring, and afterward treated like other hardy an- 
nual plants, planting them into the full ground the 
latter end of May. They will flower in June, and 
their ſeeds ripen in autumn, ſoon after which the 
lants will decay. 
he third ſort grows naturally in South Carolina, and 
alſo by Campeachy. This is alſo an annual plant, 
which: riſes three feet high, dividing u uh into 
many lender branches, whoſe joints are far aſunder; 
the leaves come out by pairs at each joint upon long 
ſlender foot-ſtalks, which are oval, ending in a point. 
The flowers grow at the extremity of the branches in 
ſmall gobular heads, which are very white, ſtanding 
upon very long foot-ſtalks, and are ſucceeded by 
ſmooth ſeeds. This muſt be ſown upon a hot-bed, 
and treated as the former. It flowers and ſeeds about 
the ſame time. ; 
The fourth ſort riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk to the 
height of fix or ſeven feet, dividing- into many 
branches, whoſe joints are diſtant, at each of 
which are placed two oval leaves, ſlightly fawed on 
their edges, and have ſhort foot-ſtalks. The flowers 
are . — at the end of the branches in ſmall cluſ- 
ters, each ſtanding upon a long naked foot-ſtalk ; 
| theſe are ſucceeded by flat ſeeds,” having two ſhort 
teeth at their extremity. I received the ſeeds of this 
ſort from Carthagena in New Spain. This is propa- 
d by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown on a hot-bed 
in the ſpring ; and when the plants are fit to remove, 
= muſt be each planted into a ſeparate ſmall pot, 
and plunged into a freſh hot-bed, and treated as other 


tender plants from the ſame countries, and in au- 
tumn p in the ſtove : the following ſummer they 
will abide ſome years with. r management. 


The fifth ſort riſes with a climbing ſlender ſtalk to 


the height of ten feet, dividing into many branches, 


garniſhed with trifoliate ſawed leaves: the flowers 
win panicles at the end of the branches ; 
- are yellow, and are ſucceeded by flat ſeeds hav- 
ing two teeth. This plant grows naturally in Jamai- 
ca, from whence I received the ſeeds. It muſt be 
treated in the ſame manner as the former 
will continue two or three years. 
| ”_ | 


- 


ſort, and 


— 


I G 
lateral ſho 


The Qxth fort is annual. 
high, and ſends out ſev 
the bottom have oval leaves 


uced at the wings of the leayes upon 
ſhort leafy toot-ſtalks, and are yellow, but very ſmall. 
It flowers in July, and the ſeeds ripen in autumn; 
the ſeeds of this muſt be ſown upon a hot-bed, and 
treated as the ſecond ſort. | | 
BIFOLIUM, Twyblade. See Opnz vs. | 
BIGNONTIA. Tourn. Inſt. 164. Lin. Gen, Plant. 
677- [M. Tournefort called this plant Bignonia, in 
* abbot — 2 librarian to —_ KEV. 
of France, he being a great encourager of learn- 
5 The Trumpet Flower, or Scarlet Jaſmine. 
he CHARACTERS are, | 
The empalemnet is and of one 
leaf. The flower is of the ringent, or grinning kind, tu- - 
| bulous, with long chaps, which are ſwelling, and bell. 
ſhaped, divided into ive parts at the top; the two upper 
ſegments are reflexed, and the under ſpread open; it hath 
four awl-ſhaped ſtamina ſborter than rhe petal, two longer 
than the other, having oblong reflexed ſummits. In the 
center is an oblong germen, ſupperting @ ſlender ſtylc, 
crowned by a roundiſh ſtigma. The germen afterward be- 
comes a bivalve pod, with two cells, filled with compre: 
ſed winged ſeeds; lying over each other imbricatim. 
This genus of plants is in the ſecond divi- 
fion of Linnæus's fourteenth claſs, intitled Didyna- 
mia Angioſpermia, the flower _ two long and 


= ſhorr ina, and the feeds included in a cap- 

e. 

The Series are, 

. Bicnon1a (Radicans) foliis pinnatis, foliolis inciſis, 
caule geniculis radicatis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. 2 17. Bi- 
nonia with winged leaves, which are cut on their edges, 
and roots coming out at the joints of the ſtalk. Bignonia 
2 raxini folio flore amplo Phœnicio. Tourn. 

164. 

. Bicxox1a (Cataipa) foliis ſimplicibus cordatis, caule 
erecto, flonbus diandris. Lin. Sp. Plant. 622. Big- 
nonia with ſingle heart-ſhaped leaves, an Spright falt, 
and flowers with two ſtamina. Bignonia Urucu toliis, 
flore ſordidè albo, intus maculis purpureis & luteis 
3 ſiliquà longiſſimà & anguſtiſſimà. Cateſb. 

arol. 1. p. 49. 

BioNO NA —— foliis pinnatis, foliolis lanceo- 
latis acutis ſerratis, caule erecto, floribus paniculatis 
erectis. Bignonia with winged leaves, having acute ſawed 
lobes, an upright ſtalt, = flowers growing in panicles 
ereff, Bignonia arbor flore luteo Fraxini folio. Plum. 

* Plant. 5. 

4. BicnoN1a ( Pubeſcens) foliis conjugatis cirrhoſis folio- 
lis cordato-lanceolatis foliis imis ſimplicibus. Vir. 
Cliff. 39. Bignonia with conjugated leaves baving len- 
drils, the leaves ſpear-ſhaped, and the lower leaves ſingle. 
Bignonia Americana Capreolis donata ſiliqua breviore. 
Breyn. Ic. 3 3. | 

5. Bio (Unguis Cati) foliis conjugatis, cirrho bre- 
viſſimo arcuato tripartito. Lin. Sp. Plant. 623. 775 
nonia with conjugated leaves, and arched tendrils, 
divided into three parts. Bignoma Americana capre- 
1 aduncis donati, filiqui longiſſimà. Tourn. Inſt. 
164. | 

6. Brcanon1a ( AquineHialis) foliis conjugatis cirrhoſis, 
- foliolis ovato-lanceolatis, pedunculis bifloris ſiliquiis 

linearibus. Lin, Sp. 869. Bignonia with conjugated 
leaves, baving tendrils, whoſe labes are oval, . ſpear-ſhap- 
ed, and linear pods. ; 

7. Bicnow1a (Sempervirens) foliis fimplicibus lanceolatis 

caule volubili. Lin, Sp. Plant. 623. Bignonia wwith 

Angle ſpear baped leaves, and a ttwining ſtalk. Gelſe- 
minum five Jaſminum luteum odoratum Virginia- 
num ſcandens & ſempervirens. Park. Cateſb. I. 


33. | 

8. 4 JO (Pentaphylia) foliis digitatis foliolis inte- 
gerrimis obovatis. Hort. Cliff, 497. Bignonia with fin- 
gered leaves, whoſe lobes are entire. 3 arbor pen- 

. tapbylla flore roſeo. Plum. Sp. Plant. 3. 5 

| | LAS | | 9. IGN0O- 
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9. Biowonia (Leucoxylon) foliis digitatis foliolis integer- 
imi f ant. 850. Ben- 


rimis ovatis acuminatis. Lin. — 
nia with fingered leaves, whoſe lobes are oval, painted, 
and entire. Leucoxylon arbor ſiliquoſa, quinis folii 


floribus Nerii, alato ſemine. Pluk. Alm. 215. tab. 


200. f. 4. commonly called in America Tulip Flower. 
10. BicxoNnla (Paniculata) foliis conjugatis cirrhoſis, 
foliolis cordato-ovatis, floribus racemoſo- paniculatis. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 623. Bignonia with conjugated taves, 
having tendrils, the lobes oval and heart-ſhaped, and flow- 
ers in branching panicles. Bignonia bifolia ſcandens, 
flore violaceo odoro, fructu ovato duro. Plum. Cat. 5. 
11, BicNox1a (Cærulea) foliis bipinnatis foliolis lanceo- 


latis integris. Lin. Sp. Plant. 625. Bignonia with dou- 
>. kn which are entire and ſpear-ſhaped. Ar- | 


ble winged leaves, which are ent 
bor Guajaci latiore folio, Bignoniz: flore cæruleo, 
fructu duro in duas 
imbricatim poſitis. Cateſb. Carol. 1. p. 42. 

12. Bioxoxia (Crucigera) foliis conjugatis cirrhoſis fo- 
liolis cordatis. Vir. Cliff. 60. Big uonia with con;ugated 

» heart-ſhaped leaves, having tendrils, and a ftalk having ten- 

drils. Pſeudo * ar folliculis maximis obtuſis ſemi- 

nibus ampliſſimis ali 


870. Smooth three-leaved Bignonia, with oval lobes end- 
ing in a point, and a ſorubby talk. Bignonia ſruteſcens 


triphylla glabra, ſiliquis longis compreſſis. Houſt. 
t 


at. 

The firſt fort naturally in Virginia and Ca- 
nada. It hath large rough ſtems, which ſend out 
many trailing branches, putting out roots at their 
joints, which faſten themſelves to the trees in their 
natural places of growth, whereby they climb to a 
t height; and in Europe, where they are gene- 
rally planted againſt walls, they faſten themſelves 
thereto by their roots, which ſtrike into the mortar 
of the joints ſo ſtrongly, as to ſupport their branches, 
and will riſe to the height of forty or fifty feet. The 

branches are garniſhed with winged leaves at eve 

joint, placed oppoſite, compoſed of four pair of ſm 
leaves, terminated by an odd one; theſe are ſawed 
on their edges, and end in a long ſharp 
flowers are produced at the ends of the ſhoots of the 
fame year, in large bunches ; theſe have long ſwell- 
ing tubes, ſhaped ſomewhat like a trumpet, from 
whence it had the appellation of Trumpet Flower. 
They are of an Orange colour, and appear the be- 

inning of Auguſt. £ 

his Per is very hardy, ſo will thrive in the open 
air; but as the branches trail, they muſt be ſupport- 
ed, therefore are uſually planted againſt walls or build. 


ings, where, if the branches have room, they will | 


- ſpread to a great diſtance, and riſe very high, ſo are 

very proper for covering of buildings, which are un- 
ſightly. They may allo be trained up againſt the 
ſtems of trees, where they may be fo managed, as to 
make a fine appearance when they are in flower. 
This is propagated by ſeeds, but the young plants ſo 
raiſed do not flower in leſs than ſeven or eight years; 
therefore thoſe which are propagated by cuttings or 
layers from flowering plants, are molt eſteemed, be- 
cauſe they will flower in two or three years after 
planting. The old plants alſo ſend out many ſuck- 
ers from the roots, -which may be taken off, and 
tranſplanted where they are to remain, for theſe plants 
will not tranſplant ſafely if they are old. 
The neceſſary culture for theſe plants after they are 
eſtabliſhed, is to cut away all the ſmall weak ſhoots 
of the former year in winter, and ſhorten the ſtrong 
ones to about two feet long, that young ſhoots ma 


be obtained for flowering the following ſummer z theſe 


plants are of long duration. There are ſome in gar- 
dens which have been planted more than ſixty years, 
Which are now very vigorous, and produce flowers in 
plenty every ſeaſon. * 


artes diſſiliente ſeminibus alatis 


int. The | 


of Caralpa. 
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ſeeds, they ſhould be 
upon a moderate bor bes to ras them up, 


If the plants are 


ſown 
which ſhould be ſoon inured to the open air, to pre- 


vent their being drawn up weak ; and the firſt win- 
ter theſe ＋ prone ſhould be ſcreened from hard 
froſt, which kill their tender ſhoots ; but the 
ipring following they may be. planted in the full 
ground, in a nurſery-bed, at a foot diſtance from each 


other, where may remain one or two years to get 
ſtrength, and be planted where they are 
deſigned to grow. 


The ſecond ſort was brought into England by Mr. 
Cateſby, about forty years paſt, who found it grow- 
ing naturally on the back of South Carolina, at a 
great vg from | wy pages ſettlements. It © 
now very p in ngli rdens, eſpecial 
near London, where there S. ” of them — 
twenty feet high, with large ſtems, and have the a 
arance of trees. "3 
his ſort riſes with an upright ſtem, covered with a 
ſmooth brown bark, and ſends out many ſtrong la- 
teral branches, garniſhed with very large heart- 
leaves, placed oppoſite at every joint. The flowers 
are produced in large branching panicles toward the 
end of. the branches, of a dirty white colour, with 
a few purple ſpots, and faint ſtripes of yellow on their 
inſide. The tube of the flower is much ſhorter, and 
the upper part more expanded, than thoſe of the for- 
mer fort, and the ſegments deeper cut, and waved 
on their edges. The flowers are in America ſuc- 
ceeded by very long taper pods, filled with flat winged 
ſeeds, lying over each other like the ſcales of fiſh. 
In England there has not as yet been any of the pods 
— but the ſeeds are annually brought over 
m South Carolina. Theſe ſhould be ſown in pots, 
and plunged into a moderate hot-bed to bring up the 
plants, which ſhould be inured to the open air by 
degrees; and, in the beginning of June, placed abroad 
in a ſheltered ſituation till aurumn, when they ſhould 
be placed. under a common frame to ſcreen them 
from froſt in winter; but in mild weather they muſt 
be fully expoſed to the open air. The followin 
ſpring theſe may be taken out of the pots, and —.— 
in a nurſery-bed, in a warm ſituation, where th 
may remain two years to get ſtrength, and afterwards 
planted in the places where they are deſigned to re- 
main. Theſe plants, when young, are frequently in- 
jured by froſt, far they ſhoot pretty late in the au- 
tumn, ſo that the early froſts often kill the extremity 
of their branches; but as the plants advance in 
ſtrength, they become more hardy, and are ſeldom 
injured but in very ſevere winters. It is late in the 
ſpring before theſe trees come out, which has often 
cauſed perſons to believe they were dead; and ſome 
have been ſo imprudent, as to cut them down on that 
ſuppoſition, before the tree was well known. 
It may alſo be propapated by cuttings, which ſhould 
be planted in pots in the ſpring before the trees begin 
to puſh out their ſhoots, and plunged into a moderate 
hot- bed, obſerving to ſhade them from the ſun in the 
middle of the day, and refreſh them occaſionally with 
water, which muſt not be given to them in too great 
plenty. In about ſix weeks theſe will have taken 
root, and made ſhoots above, ſo ſhould have plenty 
of air admitted to them conſtantly, and hardened by 
degrees to bear the open air, into which they ſhould 
be removed, and treated in the ſame manner as the 
ſeedling plants, and the ſpring following planted out 
into a nurſery-bed, as is before directed. 
As theſe trees have very large leaves, they require a 
ſheltered ſituation ; for where they are much expoſed 
to ſtrong winds, their leaves are often torn and ren- 
dered unſightly, and many times their branches are 
ſplit and broken by the winds, their leaves being ſo 
large, as that the wind has great force againſt them. 
Theſe produce their flowers in Auguſt. They de- 
light in a light moiſt foil, where they make great pro- 
greſs, and in a few years will produce flowers. It 
Is generally known in the | gardens by the Indian title 


| The 


The fift 
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The third fort is a native of the warmer parts of A- 


merica, where it was diſcovered by father Plumier, 
who made a drawing of it, and gave the title of Cle- 


matitis to it, which he afterward altered to Bignonia, 
when he became better acquainted with Tournefort's 
Syſtem of Botany. This riſes with an upright ſtem, 
to the height of twelve or fourteen feet, ſending out 
many ſide branches, garniſhed at every joint by two 
long winged leaves placed oppoſite ; the ſmall leaves 
which compoſe theſe, are long and f| -ſhaped, end- 
ing in a point, and ſlightly ſawed on their edges, 
tach leaf being compoſed of fix pair, terminated by 
an odd one. The flowers are produced in looſe pa- 
nicles at the ends of the branches, and are ſhaped 
like thoſe of the other ſpecies, but ſpread open more 
at the top. Theſe are yellow, and ſucceeded by 
- compreſſed pods about ſix inches long, having two 
rows of flat winged feeds, like thoſe of the other 
ſpecies. 9 . 
I received this ſort firſt in 1729, from La Vera Cruz, 
in New Spain, where the late Dr. Houſtoun found it 
rowing naturally in great plenty; ſince which time 
Vie received the ſeed from the iſland of Bermuda, 
by the title of Candle Wood. 
It is propagated by ſeeds, which muſt be ſown on a 
hot-bed, and the plants afterward tranſplanted into 
ſeparate ſmall pots, filled with light freſh earth, and 
plunged into a freſh hot-bed to bring them forward, 
that they may obtain ſtrength before winter; in the 
autumn they muſt be removed into the bark-ſtove, 
and during the winter ſhould have but little water, 
but in ſummer they mult be frequently refreſhed with 
it, but not given in too great plenty. The plants 
ſhould conſtantly remain in the bark-ſtove, and be 
treated in the ſame manner, as other tender plants 
from thoſe countries. The third year from feed 
they will flower, but they do not produce ſeeds in 
England, 
The fourth fort grows naturally in Virginia, and ſe- 
veral other patts of America; this hath very ſlender 
trailing ſtalks, which muſt be ſupported ; in * places 
where it naturally grows, the — faſten them- 
ſelves by their tendrils to whatever plants are near 
them, and extend to a great diſtance. In this coun- 


try they require the aſſiſtance of a wall, and to have |. 


a good aſpect, for they are impatient of much cold, 
ſo ſhould be ſheltered in ſevere froſt; the branches 
are garniſhed with oblong leaves, which are green all 
the year; theſe are often fingle at bottom, but up- 
ward are placed by pairs oppoſite at each joint; the 
flowers are produced at the wings of the leaves, which 
are yellow, and ſhaped like thete of the Foxglove. 


Theſe appear in Auguſt, but are not ſucceeded by 


pods in this country. This is propagated by ſeeds, 
which ſhould be ſown on a moderate hot-bed, and 
treated in the ſame manner as the firſt ſort. When 
| theſe plants are 22 in the full ground againſt 
walls, the ground about the roots ſhould be covered 
in the autumn with ſome old tanners bark to keep 
out the froſt in winter; and in very ſevere froſt, the 
branches ſhould be covered with -mats, to prevent 
their being deſtroyed. With this management I have 
had the plants flower very well in the Chelſea garden. 
fort hath ſlender ſtalks like the former, 
which require the ſame ſupport; theſe are iſhed 
with ſmall oval leaves, which are entire, placed op- 
polite at every joint; at the ſame places come out the 
tendrils, by which they faſten themſelves to the plants 
which grow near them; theſe end in three diſtinct 
arts; the flowers come out from the wings of the 
eaves, which are ſhaped like thoſe of the former 
fort, but are ſmaller, and are not ſucceeded by feeds 
in this country. This grows naturally in Carolina 
and the Bahama Iſlands, but will live in the open air, 
if it is planted againſt a wall to a ſouth aſpect, and 
ſheltered in very ſevere froſt. It is propagated in the 
ſame manner as the former ſort. - 
The fixth fort hath very weak ſlender branches, which 
put out tendrils at the joints, by which they faſten 


themſelves to the neighbouring plants : at each joint | 


| great p 
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there are four leaves, two on each ſide oppoſite ; 
theſe are oval pointed, and waved on their edges, of 
abr ht green, and continue through the year, the 
ches ramble very far where they have room : the 

flowers are large, yellow, and are produced at the 
joints · of the ſtalks, but are not ſucceeded by pods in 
this country. I received this fort from La Vera Cruz, 
in New Spain; but it thrives againſt a warm wall in 
the open air very well, with the ſame treatment as the 
two former ſorts. | r 
The ſeventh ſort grows naturally in South Carolina, 
where it ſpreads over the hedges, and at the ſeaſon 
of flowering, perfumes the air to a great diſtance; it 
alſo grows in ſome parts of Virginia, but not in ſo 
great plenty as at Carolina. The inhabitants there 
call it Yellow Jaſmine, I ſuppoſe from the ſweet odour 
of its flowers. 
This riſes with ſlender ſtalks, which twiſt themſelves 
round the neighbouring plants, and mount to a con- 
ſiderable height; the branches are garniſhed with ob- 
long pointed leaves, which come out ſingle and © 
poſite to each other at every joint; theſe remain 
green through the year. The flowers come out from 

e wings of the leaves at every joint, ſometimes but 
two, at other times four at each joint; thele ſtand 
erect, are trumpet-ſhaped, yellow, and have a very 
ſweet ſcent; and in the countries where they naturally 
grow, they are ſucceeded by ſhort taper pods, filled 
with ſmall winged ſeeds. 
The _— of this ſort, when young, are impatient 
of cold, ſo muſt be ſheltered in the winter until they 
have obtained 7 when they ſhould be planted 
againſt a warm wall, and in winter protected from 
froſt by coverings of mats, and the ground abour 
their roots covered with tan. With this management 
I have had them flower very well in the Chelſea gar- 
den. It is propagated by ſeeds in the ſame manner 
as the former ſorts. ' 


The eighth ſort was ſent me from Jamaica by the late 


Dr. Houſtoun. This riſes with an upright ſtem near 
twenty feet high, ſending out many lateral branches, 
covered with a white bark. The leaves come out 
oppoſite at the joints upon long foot-ſtalks ; they are 
compoſed of five oval ſtiff leaves, which are joined in 
one center at their baſe, where they are narrow, but 
widen toward the top, where they are rounded and 
obtuſe. They are of a pale green, inclining to white 


on their under ſide; the flowers are produced at the 


ends of the branches four or five together, on very 
ſhort foot-ſtalks ; they are narrow at bottom, but the 
tube enlarges upward, and at the top ſpreads open 
wide, of a pale bluiſh colour, and ſmell tweet ; they 
are ſucceeded by taper crooked pods about four inches 
long, which are filled with oval compreſſed ſeeds, 
with wings of a ſilver colour. 

This ſort is a native of the warmer parts of America, 
therefore will not thrive in this country, but in a ſtove. 
It is propagated by ſeeds, which muſt be fown on a 
hot · bed, and the plants treated in the ſame manner as 
the fourth ſort. | 

The ninth ſort I received from Barbadoes, by the ti- 
tle of White Wood. This riſes with an upright item 
to the height of forty feet, in the natural country of 


its growth; and the ſeeds are diſperſed by wind to 


the el lands, where the plants come up in 
enty. This and the former ſort have been 
enerally confounded, and ſuppoſed to be the ſame, 
t the growing plants are extremely different; for 
the under leaves of this are ſometimes compoſed of 
five, at other times of four oval leaves; and on the 
upper part of the branches, they come out ſingle, 
placed by pairs oppoſite : theſe are as large as thoſe 
of the Bay-tree, and of equal thickneſs, rounded at 
their end; each of theſe have a long foot-ſtalk, whereas 
thoſe of the former join at their baſe to one center. 
The flowers of this ſort. are produced ſingle at the 
wings of the leaves, which have a narrow tube near 
two inches long, but ſpread open very wide at the 
top, where they are cut into five unequal ſegments, 
which are fringed on their borders. The our are 
: WRLIte, 
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19, and Kine in agreabl der, bu the pod branches, which are ſhaped like cheſs. of the Fox- 
have not ſeen. glove, ae fx ple e 2 and are ſuc- 
The plants muſt be 5 in the bark-ſtove, and | cteded by flat pods a foot ing a border on 


treated as the fourth fort. It is propagated by feeds, | 


flat 
at Corn ebe ht Fingal et 
and will alſo take root from cuttings in the ſummer, kept in 


This plant is tender, ſo muſt be conſtan 


if they are planted in r unged into a bark - the bark-ſtove, and treated in the ſame — as the 
bel. It has flo S erg in the Chelſca fourth ſort, It is propagated by ſeeds, which muſt 
bp, in Auguſt. be obtained from the country where it grows aal, 


N je weck fore vas int ine from Es Vera Cres, by 
the late Dr. Houſtoun; this riſes with ligneous ſtalks, 
which put out tendrils at the 13 GR they 
faſten themſelves to the 1 N lants; the 
leaves es, out on each fide the branches, upon 

foot-ſtalks, two at each joint 

| oa nch are heart-ſhaped and entire, having a 
hairy down on their under fide. The lies grow 
in looſe ſpikes at the end of the branches, which 
are tubulous, and do not ſpread much at the top; 


for it doth not produce-any in England. 
The fourteenth ſort-was ſent me from La Vera Cruz 
in New Spain, by the late Dr. Houſton. This hath 
a woody ſtem covered with an Aſh-coloured bark, 
which riſes to the height of ten feet, ſending out 
many fide branches, garniſhed with erifoliate leaves, 
placed oppoſite at joint, which are very ſmooth, 
oval, and ending in The flowers come out 
at the extremity of the branches in looſe panicles, 
and are of a dirty white colour. Theſe are ſucceeded 


ttey are of a Violet colour, and imell ſweet. | by flat narrow pods, containing two rows of flat 
- Theſe in their native i are — 4 oval, 9 78 winged feeds. "FR 
hard, igneous ſeed-ve which open in S by feeds, which muſt be fown 
and are full of co nged feeds | ** on a r plants after ward treated as the 
This ſort is prop nd by feeds which miufe be fown fourth ſort, e AR Wii 
on a hot-bed, the ts mult be treated in the | ſtove. | 
fame manner as the fort, for they will not | BIH AI, See Musk. 


- thrive in this country ee ye placed in che 


bark ſtove. 
The eleventh ſort naturally in che Bahama 


Idands, from whence Mr. Catefby ſent the ſeeds in 


BIN DWEE . See Com vol vu us. 
BIRCH TREE. See BerorA. 
BISCU TEL LA-. Lin. Gen. Plant. 724. Thlafpi- 


1724, and _ of the plants were raiſed in the gar- 
dens near Lo 
2 naturally, riſes to the height of twenty feet, 
ſending out many lateral branches, garniſhed with 
compound winged leaves, each eleven alter- 
nate wings, with ſpear-ſhaped ſmall lobes, which grow 
alternate, and are entire ; at the ends of the branches 
the flowers are uced in very loofe panicles; the 
foot-ſtalks branching into three or four, each ſuſtain- 
ing a ſingle blue flower, with a long ſwelling tube, 
cut into hve unequal ſegments at the top, where it 
- ſpreads open. The flowers are ſucceeded by oval ſeed- 
veſſels, which open in two parts, and are filled with 
flat winged ſeeds. 
The - twelfth ſort hath a 
out many 8 which have four narrow borders 
or wings running longitudinally, ſo as to reſemble a 
ſquare talk; E 2 leaves are produced by pairs, 
on each ſide the branches; they are heart- d, 
ſmooth, and have ſhort foot-ſtalks; theſe have 
tendrils coming out by their foot-ſtalks, which 
flaſten themſelves to the plants which grow near them, 
and thereby riſe to a great height. The flowers are 
produced in ſmall cluſters from the wings of the 


caves, 3 have pretty *. er ſpread open 

at the top mi og colour; theſe are 

| ſucceeded b 2 i pods a PR in length, which have 
two rows of flat winged feeds, joined to the inter- 


mediate partition. - 


This fort was ſent me from Campeachy, where it na- 


turally grows, and riſes to the tops of the talleſt 
trees, to whoſe branches theſe plants faſten themſelves 
© by their tendrils or claſpers, and are thereby ſup- 

ported, This is propagated by feeds, which muſt 
de ſown on a derbe and the es treated in the 
- fame manner as the fourth ſort; for they will not 
thrive in this country, unleſs they have a warm ſtove, 
where the branches will rife tothe height of twenty 
feet in three years; and if permitted, will ſpread to 
a great diſtance. It has flowered in the garden at 
| Chelſea, but doth not produce pods in England. 


The thirteenth Tort was ſent me from Campeachy, 


by Mr. Robert Millar; this hath woody ſtalks, which | 
' rie to a great height, cli on the trees which 
; Fo near it, faſtening themſelves to their branches 
by itsclaſpers, and ſending out many ligneous branches, 

which are hee with oval heart-ſhaped leaves, 
by fours,. two on each fide, growing oppoſite at the 
129 theſe are covered on their 4-35 fide with a 

— down, of a yellowiſh colour. The flowers 
ueed in looſe — Tas 


2 


ſtem, ſending | 


A et. 


This, in the country where it | 


— — 


—_— 


"half embrace the ſtalk, flow 


into ſeveral branches; and at every 


France, Italy, and 


dium. Tourn. Inſt: R. H. 214. tab; ror. Buckler 

Muſtard, or Baſtard Mithridate Muſtard. 
The Cadatcrens are, 

The | is c of four leaves, which are 

med. The flower hath four petals, placed in form o 

@ croſs, which are obtuſe and ſpread open ;, it hath | 


flamma, four long and two ſport placrd appaſite, having 


Angle ſummits. in the center is fituated an orbicular com- 
preſſed germen, ſiportimg a ſingle permanent ſtyie, crotoned 
e germen rd becomes a 
Plain, compreſſed, ere? capyuie, with two conves lobes, 
two cells, terminated by the rigid ftyle, which is 
joined to the fade of the partition, each cell containing one 


ſed yok 
us of plants is fanged in the firſt ſection of 
Lins s fifteenth claſs, intided Tetradynamia Sili- 
culoſa, the flower having four long, and two ſhort 
ſtamina, and are ſucceeded by very ect. hangs 
The Spscixs are, 


b Biscurzr la (Auriculata) calycibus nectario utrinque 


gibbis, ſiliculis in ſtylum cocuntibus. Lin. Hort. Cliff. 

329. Bucher Muſtard, with the cup of the nearium 

ſwelling on each fide, and ſmall pods joined 10 the ſtyle. 

T 8 hirſutum calyce floris auriculato. Inſt. 
214. 


„ BisCUTELLA (Didyma) filiculis orbiculato - didymis A 


ſtylo divergentibus. Hort. ChE. 329, Buckler Muſtard, 
with a double orbieular pod droerging from the fiyle. 
Thlaſpidium Monſpelienſe hieracu folio hirſuto. 
Tourn. Inſt. 214. 


. BiscurzLLA (Apuls) hirſuta foliis oblongis dentatis 


ſemiamplexicaulibus floribus fpicatis ftylo breviore. 

Hairy Buckler Muftard, with . leaves which 

in ſpikes, and a 

fborter ſtyle. — ng — can Tourn. 
nit. 214. 


The firſt ſort grows naturally i in the ſouth of 8 


and Italy, Where it riſes about a foot high; but in a 


garden generally grows near two feet high, dividing 
joint there is one 
oblong entire leaf a little indented, thoſe on the 
lower part of the ſtalk being broader and more ob- 
tuſe than thoſe on the upper. The flowers are pro- 
duced at the ends .of the branches in looſe panicles, 
which are compoſed of four obtuſe petals of a pale 


yellow colour; theſe are ſucceeded by double, round, 


compreſſed ſeed-veſiels, ſwelling in the middle, where 
is lodged a - ſingle, round, flat feed, the ſtyle of the 


flower ſtanding upright between the two imall veſſels, 


joined to their borders. 
The ſecond fort 25 naturally in the fourth of 
* 8 whence 1 * | 
3 
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the ſeeds, and dried ſamples of the plant, which are 
| Hot more than ſix inches high, though they are the 
entire plants with their roots, but in the garden they 
grow almoſt two feet _ This hath many long, 
narrow, hairy leaves, ſpreading near the ground, 
| which are deeply indented on eagh fide, reſembling 
thoſe of Hawkweed ; from the center ariſes the ſtalk, 
which divides upward into many ſmall branches, 
having no leaves on them, and are terminated by 
looſe panicles of yellow flowers, compoſed of four 
petals, placed in form of a croſs. Theſe are ſuc- 
ceeded by round compreſſed ſeed-veſſels like the 
former, but are ſmaller, and the ſtyle of the flowers 
bends from them. 
The third ſort ſends out many oblong hairy leaves, 
which are ſlightly indented on their from among 
theſe there ariſes a hairy branching ſtalk, which grows 
two feet high, and at each joint is placed one oblong 
indented leaf, which half embraces the ſtalk at the 
baſe; each branch is terminated by a cloſe ſpike of 
pale yellow flowers, which are ſucceeded by round 
compreſſed ſeed- veſſels like the other ſorts, but the 
ſtyle of the flower, which is joined to them, is ſhorter 
than thoſe of the other ſpecies. 
Theſe are all annual plants, which periſh ſoon after 
they have perfected their ſeeds. Theſe ſhould be 
ſown either in ſpring, or the autumn, upon a border 
of light earth, in an open ſituation, where they are 
to remain for good. Thoſe which are ſown in au- 
tumn will come up in about three weeks, 'and the 
plants will live through the winter without any pro- 
tection, ſo will flower earlier the following fummer, 
whereby good ſeeds may always be irony, whereas 
thoſe which are ſown in the ſpring, do, in bad ſeaſons, 
decay before their ſeeds are ripe. The autumnal 
plants flower in June, and the ſpring in July, and 
their ſeeds ripen about ſi weeks after; which, if per- 
mitted to ſcatter, there will be plenty of young plants 
roduced without any care. 
- Theſe require no farther culture, but to keep them 
clean from weeds, and thin the plants where they are 
too cloſe, leaving them eight or nine inches aſunder. 
They are preſerved in the gardens of thoſe who are 
curious in botany, but they have no great _—_ to 
recommend them. I have cultivated theſe forts 
many years, and have never obſerved either of them 
to vary, theretore make no doubt of their being 
diſtinct ſpecies. Wc 
BISERRULA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 800. Pelecinus. 
' Tourn. Inſt. 417. tab. 234. | 
The CHARACTERS are, 

. The flower hath a tubulous empalement of one leaf, which 
is ereft, and ſlightly indented at the top in five equal parts, 
the two upper ſtanding at a diſtance. The flower is pa- 
pilionaceous, having a large roundiſh ſtandard, whoſe edges 

are reflexed. The wings are oblong, but ſhorter than the 
ſtandard; and the obtuſe keel is of the ſame length with 

. the wings, bending upward. It hath ten ſtamina, nine 
of which are joined, and the other ſingle, with their ends 
pointing upward. In the center is fituated an oblong com- 
preſſed germen, ſupporting an awl-ſhaped ſtyle, crowned by 
a ſingle ſtigma; theſe are included in the keel. The germen 
afterward becomes a flat narrow pod, indented on both 
edges like the ſaw of the ſword fiſh, having two cells, filled 

" with e Pape ſeeds. | 
This genus of plants is ranged in the third ſection of 
Linnæus's ſeventeenth claſs, intitled Diadelphia De- 
candria, the flower having ten ſtamina, joined in two 
bodies. | 

We have but one Speis of this genus, which is, 
B1s8ERRVLA. (Pelecinus.) Hort. Cliff. 361. We have no 
. Engliſh name for this plant. Pelecinus vulgaris. 

Tourn. Inft. 417. 

This is an annual plant, which grows naturally in 

Italy, Sicily, Spain, and the ſouth of France, It fends 

out many angular ſtalks, which trail on the ground, 

ſubdivided into many branches, garniſhed with long 

winged leaves, compoſed of many pair of lobes, ter- 
minated by an odd one; theſe are heart-ſhaped : to- 
ward the upper part of the branches come out the 


 evard becomes an 0va 
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 foot-ſtalk of the flowers, which ſuſtains ſeveral ſthall 
. Butterfly flowers, of a purpliſh colour, collected to- 


gether, which are ſucceeded by E pods, about one 
inch long, indented on both ſides the whole length, 
divided in the middle by a longitudinal nerve, con- 
taining two rows of kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. | 

It 1s Prop ated by ſeeds, which in this country 
ſhould be Sen in the autumn, on a bed of light 
earth, where the plants will come up in about three 
weeks, and will live in the open air very well. Theſe 
ſhould be ſown where they are deſigned to remain, 
or tranſplanted very young ; for when they are large, 
they will not bear removing. When the plants are 
come up, they will require no other care, but to keep 
them clean from weeds; and where they are too near, 
they ſhould be thinned to about a foot diſtance from 
each other. They flower in June, and the ſeeds ripen, 
in September. | 

The Leds of this plant may alſo be ſown in the ſp Ing, 


and treated in the ſame manner as before direct 


but theſe will not flower till the middle or end of July, 
ſo unleſs the autumn proves warm, they will not 
ripen ſeeds; for which. reaſon I have directed their 
being ſown in the autumn, as ſoon as they are ripe. 
Two or three of theſe plants may be allowed a place 
in gardens for_the ſake of variety, but they have not 
much beauty. 


BISLINGU A. See Ruscus. | 
BISTORF A [ſo'ealled, becauſe the root is turned 


or wreathed into various rings or ſpires, ] Biſtort, or 
Snakeweed. 

This genus ĩs joinedtothe PolygonumbyDr. Linnæus. 
This plant flowers in May, and if the ſeaſon proves 


moiſt, will continue to produce new ſpikes of flowers 


till Auguſt: it may be propagated by planting the 
roots ng moiſt ſhady 3 in ring 4 al- 
tumn, which will ſoon furniſh the garden. wich plants, 
for it greatly increaſes by its creeping roots. | 
The roots of this plant have been recommended for 
tanning of leather, but the trouble of procuring them 
in a ſufficient quantity is too great to anſwer the in- 
tention. * | 


BIVALVULAR, or Bivalve [of bivalvis] Huſk, 


is one that opens and gapes the whole length, like a 
door that opens in two parts. | 


BIX A. Lin. Gen. Plant. 581. Urucu. Sloan. Cat. Jam. 


Orleana. H. L. Mitella. Tourn. Inſt. 242. Ano 
by the French Roucou. | 
The CHARACTERS are, | 
It bath a plain, ſmall, obtuſe empalement, which is per- 
manent; the flower hath a double ſeries of petals, the outer 
conſiſting of frve, which are large, oblong, and equal, the 
inner of the ſame number and ſhape, but narrower. It 
hath a great number of briſtly ſtamina, which are but 
half the length of the petals, terminated by ereft ſummits. 
In the center is ſituated an oval germen, ſupporting a 
ſlender ſtyle of the ſame length with the ſtamina, crowned 
by a bifid, LE 1 ſtigma. The germen after- 
heart-ſhaped capſule, a little com- 
projed, covered with ſharp briſtles, opening with two 
valves, with one cell, and filled with angular ſeeds, ad- 
bering to a linear receptacle, which runs longitudinally 
through the capſule. | 
This genus is ranged in the firſt ſection of Linnæus's 
thirteenth claſs, intitled Polyandria Monogynia, the 
flower having many ſtamina and one ſtyle. 
We have bot one SPECIES of this genus, viz. 


Brxa. (Orellana.) Hort. Cliff. 211. The Arnotta, or Anotta, 
. by the French Roucou. Mitella Americana maxima 


tinctoria. Achioti of Hernandez. 

This ſhrub grows naturally in the warm parts of 
America, where it riſes with an upright ſtem to the 
height of eight or ten feet, ſending out many branches 
at the top, forming a regular head. Theſe are gar- 
niſhed with heart-ſhaped leaves ending in a point, 


which have long foot-ſtalks, and come out without 


any order. The flowers are produced in looſe panicles 
at the end of the branches, of a pale Peach colour, 
having large petals, and a great number of briſtly 
ſtamina of the ſame colour, in the center. a — 
* Howe 
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; flower is paſt, the germen becomes a heart-ſhaped, 


or rather a _mitre-ſhaped ſeed-veſſel, covered on the 


outſide with briſtles, e with two valves, and 


filled with covered with a red pulp 
or paſte, which colours the hands of thoſe who 


touch it, and is collected for the uſe of dyers and 


. 


his plant is propagated b 


ſeeds, which are N 
brought from t e 


e Weſt-Indies in plenty. The 


ſhould be ſown in a ſmall pot, filled with light rich 


earth, and plunged into a hot-bed of tanners bark; 
where, if the bed is of a proper temperature of heat, 


the plants will appear in about a month after: when 
_ theſe are about an inch high, they ſhould be ſhaken 


out of the pot and carefully ſeparated, fo as not to 


tear off their tender roots, and each planted in a ſmall 


pot filled with ſome rich light earth, and plunged into 


a freſh hot-bed of tanners bark, obſerving to ſhade 


them every day until they have taken new root; after 


- which they muſt be treated as other tender plants 
from the ſame country, by admitting freſh air to them 
in proportion to the warmth of the ſeaſon ; and when 
the heat of the tan declines, it ſhould be turned up 
to the bottom, and, if neceſſary, ſome freſh tan added 


to renew the heat. The plants muſt be refreſhed three 


times a week with water in ſummer, but they muſt 


rot with much wet. 


not have it in great quantities, for their roots often 


the ſpring, and properly managed, they will be a foot 
and a half high by the autumn, when they ſhould be 


removed into the bark-ſtove, and plunged into the 
tan- bed. During the winter, they muſt have but little 


. tops, which renders them Ir 4 


heads, but have only had one p 


water, and while the plants are young, they muſt 
have a good ſhare of warmth, otherwiſe they are y 

ſubje& to caſt their leaves, and frequently loſe their 
They muſt be 
conſtantly kept in the bark-ſtove, for thoſe plants 
which have been placed in a dry ſtove, have never 
made much progreſs. I have had many of theſe plants 
ſeven or eight feet high, with ſtrong ſtems and large 


uce flowers; nor 
have I heard of its flowering in any of the gardens in 


Europe, for in the Dutch gardens they have no plants 


of any ſize. 


The paſte which ſurrounds the ſeeds is taken off, by 


ſteeping the ſeeds in hot water, and with the hands 
waſhed until the ſeeds are clean; then after 


| pouring 
away the water, they leave the ſediment to harden, 
and make it up in balls, which are ſent to Europe, 


B 
B 
B 


where they are uſed in dying and painting. It is alſo 
uſed by the Americans to dye cheir chocolate, and 
the natives uſed to paint their bodies with it when 
they went to the wars. 
LADDER-NUT. See SrarhvLEA. 
LATTARIA. See VERBAScUM. 
LIGHTS. 1 
There is nothing ſo deſtructive to a fruit * as 
blights; nor 1s there any thing in the buſineſs of gar- 
28 which requires more of our ſerious attention, 
the 


endeavouring to prevent or guard againſt 


this great enemy of gardens. 


In order therefore to remedy this evil, it will be ne- 

ny firſt to underſtand the true cauſes of blights ; 
or, 

to explain the cauſes of them, yet very few of 

have come near the truth, except the Rev. and learned 

Dr. Hales, who hath, in his curious book, intitled 


| Vegetable Statics, given us ſome accurate experi- 


ments upon the growth and perſpiration of plants, 


together with the various effects the air hath upon 


vegetables ; that by carefully attending thereto, to- 

gry with diligent obſervations, we need ſeldom to 
at a loſs how to account for the cauſes of blights 

whenever they may happen. 

But here I cannot help taking notice of the ſeveral 


cauſes of blights, as they have been laid down by 


ſome of our modern writers on gardening, together 
with their various methods preſcribed to prevent their 


deſtruction of fruits, &c. 


Some have ſuppoſed, that blights are uſually pro- 


CA A many curious perſons have a 2 
em 


— 


If the plants are raiſed early in | 


- duced. 


comes a pro 


i ; 


globules, collects the rays of the ſun,) a ſcalding heat 


Blk. 


an eaſterly wind, which brings. vaſt quan- 
tities ns eos dang with it from ſome tant 
nat which, being lodged upon the ſurface of the 
eaves and flowers of fruit-trees, cauſe them to ſhrivel 
up and periſh. To cure this diſtemper, they adviſe 
the burning of wet litter on the windward ſide of the 
trees, that the ſmoke thereof may be carried to them 
by the wind, which they ſuppoſe will ſtifle and deſtroy 
thoſe inſects, and thereby cure the diſtemper. | 
Others direct the uſe of Tobacco-duſt, or to waſh the 
trees with water wherein Tobacco-ſtalks have been 
infuſed for twelve hours, which, they ſay, will deſtroy 
theſe inſects, and recoyer the trees; and Pepper-duſt, 
ſcattered upon the bloſſoms of fruit-trees, has been 
recommended as very uſeful in this caſe: and there 
are ſome that adviſe the pulling off the leaves of the 
tree, as the beſt remedy when they are ſhrivelled up 
and wither; and to cut off the ſmaller. branches when 
they WANG crooked: and unnatural ſhoots, and to 
ſprinkle the tree with a, watering-pot, or a hand- 
engine. | | 
Theſe conjectures concerning blights, how ſpecious 
ſoever they may appear at firit ſight, yet, when duly 
colfidered, will be found far ſhort of the true cauſe, 
as will hereafter be ſhewn. | 
But let us now examine the true cauſes of blights, ſo 
far as we have been enabled to judge from repeated 
obſervations and experiments. 
1. Blights then are often cauſed by a continued dry 
eaſterly wind for ſeveral days together, without the 
intervention of ſhowers, or any morning dew, by | 
which. the perſpiration in the tender bloſſoms 1s 


| ſtopped, ſo that in a ſhort time their colour is changed, 
an 


they wither and decay; and if it ſo happen, that 
there is a long continuance of the ſame weather, it 
equally affects the tender leaves; for their perſpiring 
matter is hereby thickened and rendered glutinous, 
cloſely adhering to the ſurface of the leaves, and be- 
r nutriment to thoſe ſmall inſets, which 
are always found preying upon the leaves and tender 


branches of fruit-trees, whenever this 2 hapgane, 


but it is not theſe inſets which are the cauſe of 
blights, as hath been imagined by ſome; though it 
muſt be allowed, that whenever theſe inſets meet 
with ſuch a proper food, they multiply exceedingly, 
and are inſtrumental in promoting the diſtemper ; 
ſo that many times, when the 2 proves fa · 
vourable to them, and no proper care hath been 
taken to prevent their milchie „it is ſurpriſing to 
think how whole walls of trees have ſuffered by this 
infection. | | 


The beſt remedy for this diſtemper, that I have yet 


known ſucceed, 1s, gently to waſh and ſprinkle over 
the trees, from time to time, with common water 
(that is, ſuch as hath not had any thing ſteeped in 
it;) and the ſooner this is performed (whenever we 


apprehend danger,) the better; and if the young and 


tender ſhoots ſeem to be much infected, waſh them 
with a woollen cloth, ſo as to clear them, if poſſible, 
from all this glutinous matter, that their reſpiration 
and perſpiration may not be obſtructed; and if we 
place ſome broad flat pans or tubs of water near the 
trees, that the vapours exhaled from the water may 
be received by the trees, it will keep their tender 
parts in a ductile ſtate, and greatly help them; but 


whenever this operation of waſhing the trees is per- 
formed, it ſhould be early in the day, that the moi 


re 
may be exhaled before the cold of the night comes 


on; eſpecially if the 1 an are froſty: nor ſhould it 


be done when the ſun ſhines very hot upon the wall, 
which would be ſubject to ſcorch up the tender 
bloſſoms. 

Another cauſe of, blights in the ſpring is, ſharp hoary 
froſts, which are often ſucceeded by hot ſunſhine in 
the day time; which is the moſt ſudden and certain 
deſtroyer of fruits that is known; for the cold of the 
night ſtarves the tender parts of the bloſſoms, and 


the ſun riſing hot upon the walls before the moiſture 


is dried from the bloſſoms (which, being in ſmall 


* 


r 
h thereby acquired; which ſcorches the tender flowers, 
i dy parts of plants, 
ut 


ward weakneſs or di in trees, will evidently 
appear, if we confider how often it ＋ that 
trees againſt the ſame wall, expoſed to the ſame * 
and equally enjoying the advantages of fun and air, 
with other circumſtance which might render 
are obſerved to 


igout ; and as 


them <qually healthy, yet often 
differ greatly in their ſtrength and 
often we obſerve the weak trees to be continually 
blighted, when the rous ones, in the fate ſi- 
tuation ſhall eſcape very well; which muſk, thetefote, 
in a meaſure, be afcribed to their healthy con- 
Aiturion, This weakneſs, therefore, in trees, muſt 
Proceed either from a want of a ſufficient fupply of 
nouriſhment to maintain them in perfect vigour, or 
from ſome ill qualities in the ſoil where they grow, 
or, perhaps, from ſome bad quality in the ſtock, or 
inbred di emper of the buds or cyons, which they 
had imbibed from their mother tree, or from miſ- 
management in the pruning, &c. all which are pro- 
ductiwe of diſtempers in trees, and of which they are 
with difficulty cured. Now, if this is occaſioned by 
a weakneſs in the tree, we ſhould endeavour to trace 
out the true cauſe; firſt, whether it has been oc- 
caſioned b | 
| is too often the caſe; for how common is it to obferve 
Peach-trees trained up to the full 1 of their 
© branches every year, ſo as to be carried to the top of 


the wall in a few years after planting, when at the ſame | 


time the ſhoots for bearing have been ſo weak, as 
ſcarcely to have ſtrength to produce their flowers: but 
this being the utmoſt of their vigour, the bloſſoms fall 
off, and, many times, the branches decay, either the 
| greateſt part of their length, or quite down to the 
Place where they were produced; and this, whenever 
it happens to be the caſe, is aſcribed to a blight. 
Others there are, who ſuffer their trees to grow Juſt 
as they are naturally diſpoſed, during the fummer 
ſeaſon, without ſtopping of ſhoots, or difburdening 
their trees of luxuriant branches; by which means 
two, three, or four ſhoots ſhall exhauft the greateſt 
part of the nouriſhment of the trees all the ſummer; 
Which ſhoots, at the winter pruning, are entirel cut 
out; fo that the ſtrength of the tree was emp . 
only in nouriſhing uſeleſs branches, while the fruit 
branches are thereby rendered ſo weak, as not to be 
able to preſerve themſelves. The remedies to this 
evil ſhall be explained in the article of Pkvunixc | 
Peach-trees, c. 
But if the weakneſs of the tree proceeds from an in- 
bred diftemper, it is the better way to remove the 
tree at firſt; and after renewing your earth, plant a 
new one in its place. | 


that blights are frequently no more than an in- 


BLT 
better fucceed in ſuch a foil, than in one that is Rote 
nerbus: we ſhould therefore always endeavour to 


it the particular forts ef fruits to the nature of our 
foil, and not pretend to have all forts of fruit good in 


te fare, 


5 


y ill N in the pruning, Which 


Or if your ſoil be a hot burning grove or fa 11 in| 


Which your Peach-trees are planted, you will gene- 
rally find this will be conſtantly their caſe, after their 
roots have got beyond the earth of your borders; for 
which reaſon, it is much more adviſcable to dig them 
up, and plant Grapes, Figs, Apricots, or any other 
ſort of fruit, which may do well in ſuch a foil, rather 
than to be annually diſappointed of your hopes; for, 
by a variety of experiments, it hath been found, that 
Apricots attract and imbibe moiſture with a much 
ater force than Peaches and Nectarines; and con- 
gently, are better able to attract the nutritive par- 
ticles from the earth, than the other, which require 
to be planted in & generous ſoil, capable of affordin 
them a ſufficiency of nouriſhment without much dit- 
ficulty: and it is in Tuch places we often ſee Peaches 
do wonders, eſpecially if aſſiſted by art; but as for 
the Vine and Fig-tree, they gabe very flowly, 
and are very often in an imbibing ftate (fo that a- 
great part of that fine racy flavour, with which their 
fruits abound when planted in a dry ſoil, is probably 
owing to thoſe refined atrial principles, which are 
collected when in a ſtate of reſpiration;) rid there- 


or trees they fall upon, in proportion to the 


fore, as theſe trees delight not in drawing much 
watery nouriſhment from the earth, fo they will much 
a | 7 6 


Ty 


But there is another fort of blight, againſt whith it 
is very difficult to guard our fruit- trees; this id ſharp, 
g, froſty mofnings, which often happen at the 
ye when the N are of _— or While the fruit 
$ very young, occaſion the bloforis or fruit to 
drop of; and, fometimes, the tender parts of the 
roots ard leaves are greatly infured thereby, 
The only method yet found out to prevent this mi. 
chief, is, by carefully covering the wills, either with 
mats, canvas, reeds, &c. which being falkened fo 25 
tot to be diſturbed with the Wind, ara fuffered to 
remain en during the night, and taking them off 
„NN i / 54 46 den nd 
ſureſt method that hath yet been Found fAiecefefal ; 
which, although it has been Mlighted, and thought 
of little ſervice by ſome, yer the reaſon of their bem 
not fo Terviceable as has been e: ; Wk, dect 
they have not been rightly uſed; either by ſuffering 
the trees to remam too long covered; by which means 
the younger branches and leaves have rendered 
too weak to endure the open ait, When they art ex- 
ſed to it ; which has proved of worfe con- 
Uence to trees, than if they had femained entirely 
uncovered, or by. incautioufly expoſing them to the 


| air, after having been long covered. | 


Whereas, when the covering before-mentioned 

heen performed as it ought to be, it has proved very 
ſerviceable to fruits; and many times, when there 
has been almoſt a general deſtruction of fruits in the 
neighbouring N there has been a plenty of 
them in ſuch places where they have been properly 
covered: and though the trouble may ſeem to ſome 
very great, yet, if theſe coverings ate fixed near the 
upper part of the wall, and are faſtened to pulhes, 
fo as to be drawn up, or let down, it will be foon and 
eaſily performed; and the fuccefs will fufficiently re · 


| pay the trouble. 
t 


there is another fort of blight that ſometimes 
happens later in the ſpring, viz, in April or May, 
which is often very deftruiye to orchards, and open 
plantations, and againſt which we know of no remedy. 


This is what is called a fire blaſt; which, in a few 


hours, hath not only d 

but, many times, parts 
entire trees have been killed of it. 

This is ſuppoſed to be effected by volumes of tranſ- 
parent flying vapours, which, among the many forms 
they revolve into, may ſometimes approach ſo near 
to an hemiſphere, or hemicylinder, either in their 
upper or lower farfaces, as thereby to make the 
beams of the ſun converge enough to ſcorch the plants 


ter 
or leſs convergency of the ſun's rays. od 
The learned Boerhaave, in his Theory of Chemiſtry, 
obſerves, * That thoſe white clouds which appear in 
„ ſummer time, are; as it were, fo many mirrors, 
and occaſion exceſſtve heat: theſe cloudy mirrors 
<< are ſometimes round, ſometimes concave, poly- 
“ gonous, &c. When the face of the heavens is co- 
t vered with ſuch white clouds, the fun, ſhining 
among them, muſt, of neceffity, produce a ve- 
e hement heat; fince many of his rays, which would 


ed the fruit and leaves, 
trees, and, fometimes, 


- & -otherwife, perhaps, never touch our earth, are 


« hereby reflected to us: thus, if the ſun be on one 
« fide, and the clouds on the oppoſite one, they will 
be perfect burning glaſſes: and hence the phæno- 
„ menon of thunder. 1 
« have ſometimes, continues he, obſerved a kind 
of hollow clouds, full of hail and ſnow, during 
« the contirmance of which the heat was extreme; 
« finte, by fuch contlenſation, they were enabled to 
te refie@t'much more ſtrongly : after this came atharp 
4 kold, and then the clouds diſcharged their hall in 
« great quantities, to Wich ſucteeded a moderate 
e warmth; '* Frozen concave” clouds GERT bf 


4 
w_— 
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4 their great reflexions, produce a vigorous heat; 


« and the ſame, when reſolved, exceſſive cold.“ 

Whence (as Dr. Hales obſerves) we ſee, that blaſts 
may be occaſioned by the reflexions of the clouds, as 
well as by the above-mentioned refraction of denſe 
tranſparent vapours. 0 | e 

Againſt this enemy to fruits, &c. as hath. been ſaid, 
there is no guard to our fruit- trees, nor any remedy 
to cure it: but as this more frequently happens in 


cloſe plantations (where the ſtagnating vapours fram | 


the carth, and the plentiful irations from the 
t in for want of a 


trees, are air to diſſipate 
and Apel wem; which are often obſerved, in till 
weather, to aſcend in ſo plentiful a manner, as to be 
ſeen by the naked eye, bur eſpecially with ebe 
teleſcopes, ſo as to make a clear and diſtinct obj 
become dim and tremulous, ) than in thoſe that are 
planted at a greater diſtance, or are not ſurrounded 
with hills or woods; this directs us, in the firſt 2 
ing of kitchen - gardens and orchards, &c. that we ſhould 
allow a ter diſtance between the trees, and to 
make choice of clear healthy ſituations, that the air 
freely paſs between the trees to diſſipate thoſe va- 
pours before they are formed into ſuch volumes, 
whereby the circumambient air will be clear, and leſs 
ſubje& to injuries; as alſo the fruits which are pro- 
duced in this clearer air, will be much better taſted 
than thoſe that are ſurrounded with a thick rancid air; 
for as fruits are often in a reſpiring ſtate, they conſe- 
uently, by imbibing a part of theſe vapours, are ren- 
— crude and ILeated, which is often the caſe 


with a great art of our fruits in England. 
BLITUM. Lin Gen. Plant. 14. Chenopodio-morus. 
Boerh. Ind. Morocarpus. Rupp. Strawberry Blite. 

The CHARACTERS 2 | we 
I hath a tripartite ſpreading empalement, which is per- 
manent ; the 3 — 5 but one briftly ſta- 
mina the length of the empalement, with a double ſum- 
mit. In the center is ſituated. an oval pointed germen ſup- 
porting two ſtyles, the length of the ſtamina, with a ſingle 
ſtigma. The empalement afterward becomes an oval com- 
preſſed capſule, including one globular compreſſed ſeed, the 


— — 


28900 
of the leaves, almoſt the length of che ſtalk, which 
are ſmall, and collected in little, heads, which are 
ſhaped like thoſe of the firſt, but ſmaller and not ſo 
deeply coloured. _ | | | "Bo 
The ſeeds of the third fort were ſent me by' the late 
Dr. Amman, who was profeſſor of botany at Peterſ- 
burgh. This riſes near three feet high the leaves 
are triangular, ending in very acute points, as do alſo 
the indentures on the edges of the leaves. The flow- 
ers come out from the wings of the leaves in ſmall 
heads, which are . 4 5 by berries of the ſame 
ſhape and colour as thoſe of the firſt, but ſmaller. 
This ſort differs from the firſt in the ſhape, and inden- 
tures of the leaves, and in having leaves placed be- 
tween the berries the whole length of the ſtalk, which 
is not terminated by heads as the firſt, but hath leaves 
above the heads. | 
Theſe are all of them annual plants, which will drop 
their ſeeds if permitted, and the plants will come up 
in plenty the following ſpring: or if the ſeeds of 
either of the ſorts are ſown in March or April, upon 


a bed of common carth, in an open ſituation, the 


plants will come up in a month or five weeks after; 
and, if they are to remain in the place where they are 
ſown, will require no other care but to keep them 
clear from weeds, and to thin them out, ſo as to leave 
them ſix or eight inches apart; and in July the 
plants will begin to ſhew their berries, when they will 
make a pretty appearance. But many people tranſ- 
plant them into the borders of the flower-gar- _ 
dens, and others plant them in pots, to have them 
ready for removing to court- yards, or to place upon 
low walls, among other annual flowers, to adorn thoſe 
laces, 

hen theſe plants are deſigned to be removed, they 
ſhould be tranſplanted before they ſhoot up their flow- 
er-ſtems, for they will not hear tranſplanting well af- 
terward: and if they wg: ranged in pots, they will 
require to be duly watered in dry weather, otherwiſe 
the plants will ſtint, and not grow to any ſize; and, 
as the flower-ſtems adyance, they ſhould be ſupported 
by ſticks; for if they are not, the branches will fall 


of the capſule. | to the ground, when the berries are grown pretty 
8 plants is d in the ſecond order of lar and weighty. 
Linnæus's firſt claſs, intitled Monandria Digynia, | BLOODWORT. See LArATHux. 
the flower having but one ſtamina and two ſtyles. BOCCONIA. 


The Speis are, 


| This plant was ſo called after the Reverend Paul Boc- 
1. BuiTuM (Capitatum) capitellis ſpicatis terminalibus. 


cone, of Sicily, who has publiſhed ſome curious books 


Hort. Upſal. 3. Blite with ſpikes terminated by little | of > ard * x 
heads. Thenopodio-morus major. Boerh. Ind. alt. The CHARACTERS are, | 
2. 91, 2 Strawberry Blite, or Strawberry | The flower hath an empalement compoſed of two oval, ob. 


2. 5 — (Virgatum) capitellis ſparſis lateralibus. Hort. 
Upſal. 3. Blite with ſmall beads growing ſcatteringly 
from the fides of the ſtalks. Chenopodio-morus minor. 
Boerh. Ind. alt. 2. 91. Wild Atriplex with a Mulberry 
i. rt 
. Brrrum (Tartaricum) foliis 2 ibus acutè den- 
b tatis, ca lle ſimplicibus lateralibus. Blite with tri- 
angular leaves ſharply indented, and Jing heads proceed- 
ing from the ſides of the ſtalks. Blitum erum maxi- 
mum polyſpermum. Amman. Ruth. 
The firſt ſort grows naturally in Spain and Portugal, 
but hath been long preſerved in the Engliſh gardens. 
This is an annual t, which hath leaves ſomewhat 
like thoſe of Spinach; the ſtalk riſes about two feet and 
a half high, the lower part of which is garniſhed with 
x wh of the ſhape with thoſe at bottom, but ſmaller , 
eu 
in — heads at every joint, and is terminated by 
a ſmall cluſter of the ſame : after the flowers are paſt, 
the little heads ſwell to the ſize of Wood Strawber- 
ries, and-when ripe have the ſame N z bein 
very ſucculent, and full of a purple juice, whic 
ſtains the hands of thoſe who bruiſe them, of a deep 
R colour. N thts | 
he ſecond Tort grows naturally in the ſouth of France 
and Italy. This ſeldom. 


lame ſhape ; the flowers are produced at the wings 


part of the ſtalk hath flowers coming out | 


| ws more than one foot 
high, with ſmaller leaves than the firſt, but of the | 


tuſe, concave leaves; ut bath four narrow petals, with 
a great number of very ſhort ſtamina, crowned by erett 
ſummits, which are the length of the empalement. In 
the center is ſituated a roundiſh germen, contracted at both 
ends, ſupporting a ſingle ſtyle, which is bifid at the ＋. 
crowned by a fingle ſtigma. The germen afterward be- 
comes an oval fruit, contracted at both ends, and a litile 
—, baving one cell, full of pulp, including a ſingle 
round ſeed. 

Tail Jens of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 


Linnæus's thirteenth claſs, intitled Polyandria Mo- 


nogynia, the flower having many ſtamina and one 
ſtyl 


e. | | 
There is but one Speis of this genus at preſent 
known, which. is, 


Bocconia. (Fruteſcens.) Lin. Sp. Plant. 505. . Bocconia 


racemoſa, ſphondylii folio tomentoſo. Plum. Nov. 
Gen. | 


This plant is called, by Sir Hans Sloane, in his Na- 
tural Hiſtory of Jamaica, Chelidonium majus arbo- 
reum, foliis quercinis; or Greater Tree Celandine with 


Oak leaves. 


It is very common in Jamaica, and ſeveral other parts 
of America, where. it grows to the height of ten or 
twelve feet, having a Tra trunk as large as a man's 
arm, which is covered with a white ſmooth bark. 
At the top it divides into ſeveral branches, on which 
the leaves are placed alternately. Theſe leaves are 


eight or nine inches long, a or ſix broad, deeply | 


BOE 


finvated, ſometimes almoſt to the mid-rib, and are of 


a fine glaucous colour; ſo that this makes a 
beautiful variety among other exotic plants in the 
ſtove. The whole plant abounds with a yellow juice 


like the greater Celandine, which is of an acrid na- 


ture; fo that it is uſed by the inhabitants of America, | 


to take off warts, and ſpots from the =_ 

It r by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown in a 

pot filled with light freſh earth, early in the ſpring, 
and plunged into a hot - Ded of tanners bark, obſerv- 

ing to water it now and then gently, otherwiſe the 


| ſeeds will not grow. When the plants are come vp, | 


they ſhould be each tranſplanted into ſeparate ſmall 
pots filled with light ſandy earth, and plunged into 
the hot-hed again, obſerving to ſhade the glaſſes in 
the heat of the day, until the plants have taken root. 
They myſt be alſo gently watered; but it ſhould be 
done ſparingly while they are young; for their ſtems 
being very tender, and full of juice, will rot, if they 
receive too much moiſture z but after their ſtems are 
become woody, they will require it often, eſpecially 
in hot weather; when alſo they ſhould have a large 
| ſhare of air, by raifing the glaſſes of the hot- bed. 
The plants, in two months after tranſplanting, will 
have filled theſe ſmall pats with their roots therefore 
they ſhould be ſhaken out of them, and planted into 
pots one ſize larger, filled with light freſh earth, and 
plunged into the bark-ftove, where they ſhould have 
a good ſhare of freſh air in warm weather. With this 
management I have raiſed theſe plants upwards of two 
feet high in one ſeaſon, which were alſo very ftrong 
in their ſtems : they muſt be conftantly kept in the 
ſtove, being too tender to thrive in this country in any 
ather ſituation. . This plant has flowered in the phyſic 
garden at Chelſea, and perfected feeds; but if it were 
not to flower, the ingular beauty of the plant renders 
it worthy of a place in curious collection of 
lants; and it ſeems the Indians were very fond of it, 
r Hernandez tells us, the Indian kings planted it in 
n their gardens. 
named by Monſ. Vaillant, profeſſor of botany at Pa- 
ris, 1 * of the — Dr. ra who * 
rofeſſor of botany, chemiſtry, fic, in 
univerſity of Leyden, 4 8. 
. and but one bell-ſhaped 
The h no , one bell. 
* petal, which is pentangular and entire. It hath in ſome 
| ſpecies one, and in others two ſhort ſtamina, crowned by a 
le globular ſummit. Ne * 2 * 
receptacle, ſupporting a , with a kidney- 
Pays; Ne Sohn erward becomes a fingle ob- 
long ſeed, having no | 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's firſt claſs, intitled Monandria M nia, 
the flower having but one ſtamina and a e 
1 
The Spxcixs are, 


1. BotRRAAVIA (Eres) caule erecto glabro. Lin. Sp. | 


Plant. 3. Boerbaavia with an ere ſtalk. Boerhaavia 
Solanifolia erecta floribus carneis laxids diſ- 
litis. Houſt. 8 | 

2. BOERHAAVIA (Diffuſa) caule diffuſo. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
3. Boerbaavia with a diffuſed ſtalk. Boerhaavia Sola- 
nifolia major. Vail. Def. 50. 

3. BotRHAAvVIa (Scandens) caule ſcandente floribus dian- 
dris. Lin. Sp. Plant. 3. Boerhagvia with a climbi 
falt. Boerhaavia alfines folio ſcandens, floribus pal- 

ue luteis majoribus in umbellæ modum diſpoſitis ſe- 
mine aſpero. Houſt. MSS. ü 

4 BoxanAATA (Coccinea) foliis ovatis, floribus laterali- 
bus compactis, caule hirſuto procumbente. Boerbaavia 
with oval leaves, flowers coming from the wings of | the 

Leaves in cloſe heads, and a hairy 'railing falk. Boer 


via Solanifolia procumbens & hirſuta floribus cocci- | 


neis compactis. Houſt. MSS. 
The firſt ſort was diſcovered 


| 


OERHAAVIA. This genus of plants was ſo | 


by the late Dr. Houſ- | 
toun, at La Vera Cruz, in 1731. This riſes with an | 


0 
: 
8 


upright ſmooth ftalk, two feet high, and at each | 


joint hath two oval pointed leaves growing oppoſite, 


N 
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upon foot: ſtalks, an inch long, of a whitiſh colo 
on their under fide. At own, Pal which are far 
aſunder, come out ſmall fide branches, growing erect, 
theſe, as alſo the large ſtatk, ere terminated by looſe 
icles of  fleſh-coloured flowers, which are each 
| ner db by oblong glutinous feeds, 
The ſeeds of the ſecond fort were ſent me by the ſame 
1 from Jamaica, where it naturally grows 
his ſends out many diffuſed talks a foot and a half 
or two feet long, garniſhed with ſmall roundiſh leaves 
at each joint. The flowers very ſcatteringly 
you long branching foot-ftalks from the wings of 
e leaves, as alſo at the end of the branches, which 
are of a red colour, and are fucceeded by ſeed; 
like the former. == | 
The third fort was ſent me from Jamaica with the 
former. This ſends out ſeveral ſtalks from the root, 
which divide into many branches, and trail over what. 
ever plants grow near them, and riſe to the height of 
five or ſix feet, r with heart-ſhaped leaves, 
1 by pairs at each joint upon long foot- 
ſtalks, which are of the colour and conliſtence 
of thoſe af the ter Chickweed. The flowers 
grow in looſe umbels at the extremity of the branches, 
which are yellow, and are ſucceeded by ſmall, oblong, 
viſcous ſeeds. | * | 
The fourth fort was ſent me from Jamaica with the 
two former : this ſends out many trailing hairy ſtalks, 
which divide into ſmaller branches, garniſhed with 
oval leaves at every joint; and at the wings of the 
leaves come out the naked foot-ſtalks, fi ining a 
ſmall cloſe head of ſcarlet flowers, which are very fu- 
gacious, ſeldom ftanding more than half a day before 
3 drop; theſe are ſucceeded by ſhort oblong 
ceds. | 
The firſt, ſecond, and fourth ſorts are annual plants, 
which decay in autumn, but the third fort is peren- 
nial: they are all tender plants, ſo will not thrive in 
the open air in En ; are propagated by 
ſeeds, which muſt be ſown on a hot-bed in the fpri 
and when the plants are fit to be removed, they 
be eachp in a ſmall pot and plunged into the hot- 
bed, and treated as other tender exotic plants. When 
they are grown too tall to remain a common 
frame, a plant or two of each fort ſhould be placed 
in the ftove ; the other may be turned out of the pots, 
and planted in du vm border, where, if the feaſon 
proves warm, in perfect their ſeeds; but as 
theſe are fubject to fail 601 ſeaſons, ſo thoſe in the 
ſtove will always ripen their feeds in autumn; the 
third fort may be preſerved in a warm ſtove two or 
three years. | 
BOMBAX. Lin. Gen. Plant. 380. Ceiba. Plum. 
Nov. Gen. 32. Silk Cotton: tree. 
The CuAxAcrxs are, 
It hath a 


; 


empalement of one leaf, which is 
bell-ſhaped, ereci, and quinquefid. The flower is quinque- 
fd and} , the petals are oval and concave. It 


hath many awl-ſhaped flamina, which are the length of the 

petal, crowned with oblong incurved ſummits. In the cen- 
ter is ſituated the round germen, ſupporting a flender ſtyle 
the length of the ftamina, with a round fhigma., The em- 
palement afterward becomes a large, oblong, turbinated 
capſule, having free cells, opening with froe valves, which 
are ligneous, containing many ronndifh ſeeds, wrapped in a 
A5 and fixed to a frve-cornered calumn. 

is genus of plants is in the fifth order of 
— 3 * intitied Monadelphia Po- 
andria, the flower having many ſtyles and ſtamina 
Joined to a column. * | "7 | 
The Spreiks are, | 

1, Bompax (Ceiba) floribus polyandris, fohis quinatis. 
Jacq. Amer. 26. Sit Coſton- tree whoſe =” have 
many ſtyles, and leaves with five lobes. Ceiba viticis 
folits caudice aculeato. Plum. Nov. Gen. 42. 

2. BounAx (Pentandrum) floribus pentandris. Jacq. A- 
mer. 26. Silk Cotton-tree whoſe Your: bade ve n. 
Ceiba viticis foliis caudice glabro. Plum. Nov. Gen. 

wy | 


3. BoMBax 
2 


Theſe trees, generally grow 


BOM 


3. Bownax (Villoſus) foliis quinque 
caule —_— er with 
leaves, a jointed A | 
The firſt and ſecond forts grow naturally in both In- 
dies, where they arrive to a magnitude, being 
ſome of the talleſt trees in countries; but the 


laribus villoſis, 


wood js very light, and not much yalued, for 
making of canoes, which- is the chief uſe of 
them. Their trunks are fo large, as when hollowed, 


to make very large ones. In Columbus's firſt voyage 
it was there was a canoe ſeen at the iſland 


of Cuba, made of the hollowed trunk of one of theſe |. 


trees, which was ninety-five palms long, and of a 
proporti width, which would — 
and fifty men: and ſome modern writers have af- 
firmed, that there are trees of theſe ſorts now - 


by ſixteen men, and ſo tall 
be ſhot to their top. 


with very ftrait ſtems; 
thoſe of the firſt ſort are cloſely armed with ſhort 

99 
Which in the young plants are of a bright green, but 


after a few years, they are covered with a grey, or | 
Aſh-coloured 


bark, which turns to a brown as the 
trees grow older: they ſeldom put out any fide, 
branches till they arrive to a conſiderable height, un- 


leſs their leading ſhoot be broken or injured. The 
branches toward their top are garniſhed with leaves 
co of five, ſeven, or nine oblong ſmooth lobes, 


which are ſpear-ſhaped, and join to one center at 
' their baſe, where they adhere ro the long foot-ſtalk. 


Theſe fall — every year, ſo that for ſome time the 
the flower-buds 
wer at 
bo Bea expand, which are com- 
petals, with a 


are ſucceeded by oval fruit larger than a fwan's egg, 

having a thick ligneous cover, which, when ripe, 

opens in five parts, and is full of a dark ſhort cot- 

ton, incloſing many roundiſh ſeeds as large as fmall 
Peaſe. "WM | 

The down which is incloſe& in theſe feed-veſitk is 

ſeldom. uſed, except by the poorer inhabitants to ſtuff 


pillows or chairs, buy it is generally thought to be 
un holeſome to lie a | 
the ſame by 


the end ,of the branches, 


Z 


and as 
but from many years experience I can affirm, 
which have been ſent me of the two 
of the different 
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I. 
; 


ſtem of this was very ſtrait 
leaves were round the 


foot-ſtalks, eack being compoſed 
ng. narrow, filky, ſmall lobes, 


. 664) frncccha the 


TION 


joined at their baſe to the foot-ſtalk,. in the ſame man- 
ner as thoſe of the two former, but they were much | 


longer, and reflexed: backward, ſo that at firſt fight 


it; very different from either of them. is 
may be the ſpecies, titled by Jacquin, Bombax flori- 
ribus. pen is, foliis ſeptenatis. Amer. 26. 


The third fort was ſent me from the Spaniſh; Weſt- 
Indies, where it grows naturally, bur I do: not know 
to what ſize; the plants. which have been raiſed here, 
have: ſoft herbaceous. ſtalks: very full: of joints, and 
de: not appear as if they would become woody, for 
the plants of ſeveral years growth. have ſoft pithy 
ſtems. The leaves come out on _— foot- 
ſtalks toward che top of the pow ; theſe have the 
appearance of . thoſe of the w-tree,, but are 

larger, and of a thicker. conſiſtence; on their under 


ornered hairy 


ing in the Weſt⸗ Indies, ſo large, as not to be — 


as that an arrow cannot 


and before the new leaves come out, | 


 BONDUC. 

BON TIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 
23. Hort. Elch 491 Barbadoes 
- The CnaracTers are, 


— — 


. vided there is room for the 


which they will never thrive. 


BON 


fide are covered with a ſhort, brown, hairy down, and 
are cut on their edges into five angles. Theſe plants 
have not as yet flowered in England, nor have I re- 
ceived any information what flower they produce; 
but by the-pods and ſeeds, it a evidently to be 
of this genus. The down inclofed in theſe pods, is 
of a fine r colour; and I have been informed 
that the inhabitants of the countries where the trees 
grow naturally, ſpin it, and work it into garments, 
which they wear without dyeing it of any other 


colour. 


L received a few years fince, a few of another 
fort from Panama, which were not ſo large as thofe of 
the common, but were rounder. The down of theſe 


was red, but the plants raiſed from the ſeeds were ſo 
like thoſe of the third fort, as not to be diſtinguiſhed 
from them, fo I doubt of their being diſtinct fpecies. 
1 alfo received fome ſeeds from Siam, which produced 
plants of the ſame kind, ſo that theſe trees may be 
common to many of the hot countries. 


The plants are p by ſeeds, which muſt be 
ſown on a hot-bed in the ſpring ; if the ſeeds are good, 
the will ar in 4 month, and thoſe of the 


two firſt ſorts will be ſtrong enough to tranſplant in a 
month after, when they ſhould Sant planted in a 
mall pot, filled with freſh loamy earth, and plunged 
into a moderate hot-bed of tarmers berk, being care- 
ful to ſhade them from the for: till they have taken 
freſh root; after which they ſhowld. have a large ſhare 
of air admitted to them hen the weather is warm, to 
their being drawn up weak; they muſt alſo be 
— refreſhed with water, which muſt not be 
given in large quantities, efpecially the third fort, 
s are very ſubject to rot with much moiſ- 
ture. In this bed they may remain tiff autumm (pro- 
plants under the glaſſes) 
but if the heat of the bed declines, the tan ſhould be 
ſtirred np, and freſh added to it; and if the plants have 
filled the pors with their roots, they ſhould be ſhifted 
uno pots a little larger; but there maſt be care taken 
not to over. pot them, for nothing is more injurious 
to theſe plants, than to be put into large pots, in 
In the autumn th 
muſt be removed into the bark-ftove, where they 
muft conſtantly remain, being too render to thrive in 
thus country in any other ficuation. In winter they 
maſt have but lietle wet, eſpecially if they caft their 
leaves; but in the ſummer they ſhould be frequently 


__ refreſhed with water, and in warm weather muſt have 


plenty of freſh air admitted to them. With this ma- 


nagement the plants will make great progreſs, and 


in a few years will reack the on the top 
ng ſtove, eſpecially if the building is not pretty 
The plants make an agreeable variety in a large ſtove 
. they have room to k their ever hnvitw 
a different appearance from moſt other plants; but 
as they are ſeveral years old' before they flower in the 
countries where they grow naturally, there is little 
hopes of their ing any in England. F 
e GUTEANDINA. ' | 
Plum. Nov. Gen. 
ild Olive. : 


It hath a ſmall ereft empalement, which is quinquifid and 
permanent. The flower is of the ringent kind, hnving. a 
cylindrical tube, guping at the brim; the lip 
is erett and indented;. the lower lip is trifid turns 
backward. It hath four awl-fhaped ſtumina, which are 
as long as the petal, and incline to the npper lip, two of 
them being longer than the other, having ſingle ſummits. 
In the center is ſituated the oval germen, ſupporting a flen- 
der ſtyle the length of the ſtamina, crowned by à bifid b. 
7 ſtigma. The germen afterward becomes an oval berry 
with one cell, including a nut of the ſame form. . 
This genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond ſection 
of Linnæœus's — claſs, intitled Didynamiz 


Angioſpermia, the flower having two long and two 


ſhort ſtamina, and the ſeeds are included in a cover. 
The 


BON 
The Spxcizs are, | Va "EP 
1. BowT1a. (Daphnaides.) Lin. Sp. Plant. Barbadoes Wild 
Olive, Bontia arboreſcens thymelzz facie. Plum. 
Nov. Gen. 32. e ws 5 3 
Box riA (Germinans) foliis itis, pedunculis ſpi- 
catis. -Lin. Sp. Plant. 891. Bontia with leaves growing 
oppoſite 5 ſpiked foot-ftalks of flowers. Avicennia. 
| lor , 5 0 f . 
The fi 524 y cultivated. in the gardens at 
Barbadoes, for ing of hedges, than which there is 
not a more proper plant for thoſe hot countries, it be- 
ing an Evergreen, and of quick growth. I have been- 


ormed, that from cuttings (planted: in the rainy 


ſeaſon, when they have immediately taken root) there 
has been a complete hedge, four or five feet 


=D 
eighteen months. And as this will very well bear 


cutting, it is formed into a very cloſe thick hed 
which makes a beautiful appearance. In * it 
is preſerved in ſtoves, with ſeveral curious plants of 
the ſame country. It may be raiſed from which 
ſhould be ſown on a hot- bed early in the ſpring (that 
the plants may acquire ſtrength before winter.) When 
the plants are come up, they muſt be tranſplanted 
out each into a e half-penny pot filled with 


light freſh earth, and plunged into a moderate hot- 


bed of tanners bark, obſerving to water and ſhade 
them until they have taken root ; after which they 


muſt. have a large ſhare of air in warm weather, and 


be often refreſhed with water. In winter they muſt 
be placed in the ſtoye, where they ſhould have a mo- 
derate degree of warmth, and but little water during 
that ſeaſon. In ſummer they muſt have a great ſhare 
of air, but will not do well if expoſed abroad, eſpe- 
cially in cold ſummers; fo. that they ſhould remain 
in the. ſtoye among plants which require a great ſhare 
of air, which may be admitted by opening the glaſſes 
in very hot weather. With this management, theſe 
plants will produce flowers and fruit in three or four 
years from ſeed. - They may alſo be pro ed by 
cuttings, which ſhould be planted in ſummer. 
They muſt be put into pots filled with light rich 
earth, and plunged into a moderate hot-bed, obſerv- 
ing to water and ſhade them until they have taken 
root; after which they muſt be treated as hath been 
directed for the ſeedling plants. Theſe plants being 
evergreen, and growing in a pyramidal — make 
a pretty variety in the ſtove amongſt other exotic 
ts 


he ſecond ſort is ſuppoſed to be the Anacardium 
- Orientale ; but whether this is the true ſort, I cannot 
determine, having. ſeen only the ſeeds of that plant, 
which are frequently. brought to Europe for markin 
nuts; and thoſe have been too old to , fo f 
cannot take upon me to determine how far Mr. Jac- 
quin is right. 
BONUS HENRICUS. See Cxtnoropium. 
BORBONTIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 764. 

The CHaracTERs are, 
It bath a turbinated empalement of one leaf, cut at the 
a c five acute ſe s, which are ſtiſf, pungent, and 

half the length of the petals. The flower hath froe 

leaves, and is of the. butterfly ſhape. The ſtandard is 
obtuſe and reflexed. The wings are heart-ſhaped and ſhorter 
than the ſtandard. The keel hath obtuſe lunulated leaves. 
It hath nine ſtamina joined in a cylinder, and one upper 
ſtanding /ingle, turning up its point. Theſe have ſmall 
ſummits. the center is ſituated an awl-ſhaped germen, 
ſupporting a ſhort ſtyle, crowned by an obtuſe indented ſtig- 

ma. The germen afterward becomes a round * ed 33 
- terminated with a ſpine, having one cell, incloſing a kid- 


ſhaped ſeed. | 
This genus of plants is ranged in the third order of 
Linnæus's ſeventeenth claſs, intitled Diadelphia De- 


* candria, the flower having ten ſtamina, nine of which 


are joined, and the other ſtands ſeparate. 
The SPECIES are, 

1. Box BONIA (Lanceolata) foliis lanceolatis multinerviis 

integerrimis. Lin, Sp. Plant. 707. Borbonia with en- 

tire ſpear-ſhaped leaves having many nerves. Geniſta A- 

fricana fruteſcens _ nervoſis foliis. Rani Hiſt. 3. 

197, 


. 
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2. Bokxnoxta (Cordata) foliis cordatis multinerviis inte 
— DING 737. Borbonia - with entire 
art- s ng many nerves. tum A- 
— Seneleci ruſci folio cr iy wow 

Com. Hort. Amit. 2. 195. 3 * | 
3. Boxzowra (Trinervia) foliis lanceolatis trinerviis in- 
tegerrimis: Lin. Sp. Plant. 707. Borbonia with entire 

w_ d leaves, having three veins. 
heſe plants grow naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope, from whence I received their ſeeds. © In the 
natural place of their' gr they riſe to the height 
of ten or twelve feet ; but in Europe they ſeldom are 
more than four or five, having ſlender ſtems di- 
vided into ſeveral branches, which are garniſhed with 
ſtiff leaves, placed alternately ; thoſe of the firſt fort 
are narrow, long, and end in a ſharp point. The 
flowers come out from between the leaves at the end 
of the branches in ſmall cluſters ; theſe are yellow, 
and ſhaped like thoſe of the Broom. It flowers in 


r but doth not perfect ſeeds 
in . | | | 


The ſecond fort hath broader leaves than the firſt 
the ſtalks of this are ſlender, covered with white bark. 
The leaves embrace theſe at their baſe, where they 
| are broadeſt, and are terminated by ſharp points like 
thoſe of Kneeholm, or Butchers Broom. The flowers 
are produced in ſmall cluſters at the end of the 
branches, which are the ſame and colour as 
thoſe of the former, but This flowers at the 
— the former, but never produces ſeeds 
The third- ſort hath fl ſtalks than either of the 
former, garniſhed al their whole length, -as are 
alſo the branches with ſtiff ſpear-ſhaped leaves, hav- 
ing three longitudinal nerves on each; theſe are 
5 cloſer together than thoſe of the other ſpecies. 
he flowers are produced at the extremity of the 
branches, each ſtanding on a ſeparate foot-ſtalk : 
PINA the ſame ſhape and colour with the for- 
mer, but * 
As theſe plants do not —— — 2 
country, are with difficulty propagated here. 
The — method by which I have yet ſucceeded, 
hath been by laying down their young ſhoots ; but 
theſe are commonly two years before they put out 
roots fit to be ſeparated from the old plant. In lay- 
ing of theſe down, the joint which is laid in the 
und ſhould be ſlit upward, as is practiſed in lay- 
ng Carnations, and the bark of the tongue at bottom 
— en off. aq np ns = to lay theſe down, is in 
e beginning of September; and the ſhoots moſt 
proper for * purpoſe, are thoſe which come out 
immediately, or very near the root, and are of the 
ſame year's growth, not only from their ſituation be- 
ing near the ground, and thereby better adapted for 
laying, but theſe are alſo more apt to put out roots 
than any of the upper branches. | 
But where ſeeds can be procured, that is the 
more eligible method of propagating the plants; for 
thoſe raiſed from the ſeeds make the ſtraiteſt plants, 
and are quicker of oe When — ſeeds are 
obtained, they ſhould be ſown in pots filled with light 
loamy earth; as ſoon as they are received; which, if 
it happens in the autumn, the pots ſhould be plunged 
into an old bed of tanners bark, under a frame, where 
they may remain all the winter, being careful. that 
they are ſecured from froſt, and have not much wet. 
In the ſpring, the-pots ſhould be plunged into a hot- 
bed, which will bring up the plants in five or ſix 
weeks. When theſe are fit to remove, -they ſhould 
be each planted into a ſeparate ſmall pot, filled with 
the like loamy earth, and plunged into a moderate 
hot-bed, obſerving to ſhade them until they have 
taken freſh root, as alſo to refreſh them with water, 
as they may require it. After this they muſt by de- 
inured to the open air, into which they ſhould 
removed in June, and placed in a ſheltered ſitua- 
tion, where they may remain till autumn, when they 
muſt be removed into the green-houſe, and placed 
Where they may enjoy the air and ſun; during the 
| | - | winter 


—_ — 


winter ſeaſon, theſe plants muſt be ſparingly watered ” 
but in ſummer, when they are placed abroad, they 


will require to be frequently refreſhed, but muſt not 
have too much water given them each time. 


— 


B OR 


the lawn: for a ſmall lawn ſhould not have very 


broad borders, nor ought a large lawn to be bounded 
by ſmall borders; ſo that a due proportion ſhould be 


always obſerved in the laying out of gardens; 


Theſe plants make a pretty variety in the green. houſe | BORRA GO lor Borago, which fignifies much the 


in winter, and as they do not require any artificial 
heat to preſerve them, they are worthy of a place in 
every garden where there 1s conveniency for keeping 
them. | | 
BORDERS. The uſe of theſe in a garden, is to 
bound and incloſe parterres, to prevent them being 
injured by walking in them : theſe are commonly ren- 
dered very ornamental by means of the flowers, 
ſhrubs, &c. that are planted in them. | 
Theſe ought to be laid with a rifing in the middle, 
becauſe, if they are flat, they are not agreeable to 
the eye. | 
As for their breadth, five or ſix feet are often allowed 
for the largeſt, and four for the leſſer. 
Borders are of four ſorts: thoſe are the moſt com- 
mon, that are continued about parterres without any 
interruption, and are wrought with a gentle riſin 
in the middle, like an aſs's back, and planted with 
flowers. 
The ſecond ſort of borders is ſuch as are cut into 


—_ 


compartments, at convenient diſtances, by — I. 
0 


ſages; and being alſo raiſed in the middle, as 
mentioned, are likewiſe ſet off with flowers. 
The third ſort is ſuch as are laid even and flat with- 
out flowers, having only a verge of graſs in the mid- | 2. 
dle, being edged with two ſmall paths, raked ſmooth. 
and ſanded. Theſe are ſometimes garniſhed with 
flowering ſhrubs, and flowers of large growth, or 
with vaſes and flower-pots, placed — along 
the middle of the verge of graſ s. 3. 
The fourth ſort is quite plain, and only ſanded, as 
in the parterres of orangery, and is filled with caſes 
ranged in a regular order along thoſe borders which are 
edged with Box on the ſides next to the walks; and 
on the other, with verges and graſs-work next the 


re- 


erre. | 4. 
| Borders are either made ftrait, circular, or in cants, 


and are turned into knots, ſcrolls, and other com- 

rtments. 

loriſts alſo make borders either along walks, or de- 

tached, and in theſe they raiſe their fineſt and choiceſt 
flowers. Theſe are frequently encompaſſed with bor- 
der-boards painted green, which make them look ex- 
ceeding neat. | 
But, in large parterres, this is not to be expected 
ſince, if they be ſtocked with flowers ſucceeding one 
another.in their ſeveral ſeaſons, it is ſufficient, ſo that 
nothing appears bare and naked. 
It is weed: to diſcontinue the borders at the ends next 
to the houſe, that the embroidery and riſe of the par- 
terre may not. be hidden by the ſhrubs and flower- 
ng 1 and that the deſign may be better judg- 

of. 


Since the modern way of gardening has been intro- 
duced in England, all the French taſte of parterres, 
ſcroll- borders, and fret-work in Box, has been juſtly 
baniſhed our gardens: therefore I have only men- 
tioned them here, to expoſe the taſte of thoſe archi- 
tect-gardeners, who have no idea of the noble ſim- 
plicity of an open lawn of graſs, properly bounded 
y plantdtions-; but, inſtead of this, wide the part 
of the garden near the houſe, into various forms of 
borders edged with Box, with ſand, ſhell, or gravel- 
walks leading about them, by which the ground is 
cut into many angles, ſcrolls, &c. which is very hurt- 
ful to the eyes of à judicious perſon: therefore, where 
flowers are deſired, there may be borders continued 
round the extent of the lawn, immediately before 
the plantations of ſnrubs; which, if properly planted 
with hardy flowers to ſucceed each other, will afford 
a much more pleaſing proſpect than the ſtiff borders 
made in ſcrolls and compartments, after the French 
manner, can poſſibly do. a 
Theſe borders may be made fix or eight feet wide, 
in proportion to the extent of the en and ſize of | 
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ſame as courage, becauſe it is a 
rits.] Borage. 

The CRARACTERS are, 5 
The empalement is, divided into five parti at the top, and 
pt. why wie The flower is of one leaf, having a ſhort 


raiſer of the ſpi- 


acute * at the brim. The chaps of the flower are 


crowned by ue prominences, which are obtuſe and indent- 


ed. It hath five tamina which are joined together, 


crowned by oblong ſummits. It hath four germen ſituated 


in the center, and a ſingle ſtyle longer than the ſtamina, 
ſupporting a ſingle ſtigma. The four germen afterward 


become ſo many roundiſh-rough ſeeds, inſerted in the cavi- 


ties of the receptacle, and included in the large ſtwollen 
empalement. 


This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt, ſetion 


of Linnæus's fifth claſs, intitled Pentandria Mono- 
nia, the flower having five ſtamina and a ſingle 


le. 
The Spzcits are, 

Boxraco (Offiinalis) foliis omnibus alternis, calyci- 
bus patentibus. Hort. Upſal. 34. Borage with all the 
leaves growing alternate, and a ſpreading flower-cup. 
Borrago floribus cæruleis. J. B. 

Box RAO (Orientalis) calycibus tubo corollæ brevio- 
ribus, foliis cordatis. Hort. Cliff. 45. Borage with a 
flower-cup ſhorter than the tube of the flower, and heart- 
ſhaped. leauvts. Borrago Conſtantinopolitana flore re- 
flexo cæruleo calyce veſicareo. Tourn, Cor. 6. 

Borraco (Africana) foliis ramificationum oppoſitis 
. calycinis foliolis ovatis acutis erectis. Lin. 

p. 197. African Borage with leaves growing oppoſite to 
the branches upon foot-ſtalks, and the leaves of the em- 
palement oval, pointed, and ereff. Cynogloſſum Bora- 

inis folio & facie Ethiopicum. Pluk. Alm. | 
RRAGO ( Indica) foliis ramificationum oppoſitis ca- 
lycinis foliolis ſagittatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 137. Borage 
with oppoſite leaves on the branches, and. ſpear-ſhapetl 


leaves to the flower-cup. Cynogloſſoides folio caulem 
amplexante. Iſnard. Act. Scien. 1718. 


The firit is the common Borage, whoſe flowers are 


uſed in medicine, and the herb for cool tankards in 


| ſummer. Of this there are three varieties, which ge- 


nerally retain their difference from ſeeds ; one hath a 
blue, the other a white, and another a red flower; 
and there is one which hath yariegated leaves. Theſe 
variations. have continued ſeveral years in the Chelſea 
garden, with very little alteration ; but as they do 
not differ in any other reſpe&t from the common, I 
have only mentioned them as varieties, 

This is an annual plant, which, if permitted to ſcat- 
ter its ſeeds, the plants will come up in plenty with- 
out care; the ſeeds may alſo be ſown either in ſpring 


or autumn, but the latter ſeaſon is preferable, on a 


ſpot of open ground where the plants are * 
to remain; when the 2 have obtained a little 
ſtrength, the ground ſhould be hoed to deſtroy the 
weeds, and the plants muſt be cut up where they are 
too near each other, leaving them eight or ten inches 
aſunder. After this they will require no farther care, 
unleſs the weeds ſhould come up again; then the 
ground ſhould be a ſecond time hoed over to deſtroy 
them, which, if well peformed, and in dry weather, 


will clear the ground from weeds, ſo it will require no 


more cleaning till the Borage is decayed. The plants 
which are raiſed in the autumn, will flower in May, 
but thoſe which are raiſed in the ſpring, will not flower 


till June; ſo that where a continuation of the flowers 


are required, there ſhould be a ſecond ſowing in the 
ſpring, about a month after the firſt ; but this ſhould 


be on a ſhady border, and if the ſeaſon ſhould prove 


dry, the ground muſt be watered frequently, to bring 
up the plants ; this latter ſowing will continue flow- 
ering till the end of ſummer. % 


— 


Oo | The 


„ ſpread wide open above, being divided into five 


BOS 


The ſecond ſort was brought from Conſtantinople, 
where it grows naturally. This is a perennial plant, 
having thick fleſhy roots, which ſpread under the 
ſurface of the ground, and is thereby propagated 
with | facility. This ſends out many- oblong 


- "heart-ſhaped leaves from the root, without any order, 


inches high; but as the itz 


having long hairy foot-ſtalks; from the root ariſes 
the flower-item, which is more than two feet high 
when fully grown, having at the Joints a ſingle ſmall 
leaf without a foot-ſtalk, The upper part of the ſtalk 
branches out into ſeveral ſmall foot-ſtalks, which are 
terminated by looſe panicles of flowers; theſe are of 
a pale blue colour, and the petal is reflexed backward, 
ſo that the connected ſtamina and ſtyle are left naked. 
After the flowers are fallen, the four germen become 
ſo many rough ſeeds, ſmaller than thoſe of the com- 
mon Bo 
ripen in May. When the flower-ſtalk firſt appears, 
the flowers ſeem collected into a cloſe ſpike, ſome 
of which often ſpread open before the ſtalk is ſix 
advance, they divide 
into many looſe ſpikes. ; 
It is eaſily propagated by the root, which may be 
parted in the autumn: theſe ſhould have a dry ſoil 
and a warm ſituation, for as the flower-ſtalks appear 
early in the ſpring, ſo when they are much expoſed, 
they are often killed by the froſt, and thereby pre- 
vented flowering; if theſe plants are planted in d 
rubbiſh, they will not grow too luxuriant, ſo wi 
not be in danger of ſuffering by froſt. Some of the 
ſeeds of this have ſcattered into the joints of an old 
wall in the Chelſea garden, where the plants have 
rown without care for ſome years, and are never in- 
jured by cold or heat. 
The third and fourth ſorts grow naturally in Africa; 


theſe are both annual plants, which rarely riſe a foot 


ſtalks from the win 


Iks; thoſe of the third ſort 


high, having rough 
polite, with ſhort foot-ſtalks, 


are ſet on by pairs 


but the leaves of the fourth cloſely embrace the ſtalks 


at their baſe; the flowers come out on ſhort foot- 
of the leaves, and alſo at the 
top of the ſtalks. oſe of the third ſort are white, 
and thoſe of the fourth a pale fleſh colour; but 
neither of them make any great appearance, ſo are 
ſeldom cultivated . but in botanic gardens for va- 


riety. 
The ſeeds of theſe plants ſhould be ſown upon a hot- 
bedin March, and when the plants are ſtrong enough 


to be removed, they ſhould be each planted in a ſmall 
pot filled with light earth, and plunged into a new 


ot-bed to bring them forward, otherwiſe they will 
not perfect their ſeeds in this country; but in hot 
weather they muſt have a great ſhare of air, otherwiſe 
they will draw up weak, and fail before the ſeeds 


are ripe. 


BOSEA, Yervamora, or Shrubby Golden-rod. 


| becomes a globular berry with one cell, incloſing one roundifh | 


The CHARACTERS are, 
It hath an empalement compoſed of frve roundiſh, concave, 
equal leaves; it bath no corolla, but five awl-ſhaped ſta- 
mina longer than -the empalement, terminated by ſingle 
ſummits ;, and an oblong, oval, pointed germen, with two 
ſtigma ſitting cloſe upon it. The empalement afterward 


ſeed. © 
This genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond ſection 


of Linnæus's fitth claſs, intitled Pentandria Digynia, 


the flower having five ſtamina and two ſtyles. 
We have but one Spreixs of this plant, viz. 


It flowers. in March, and the ſeeds | 


Spindle- tree, the Opulus, or Marſh Elder, 


with a ſtem as large as a middling perſon's leg; the 
branches come out very irregular, and make con- 
ſiderable ſhoots in ſummer, which ſhould be ſhorteried 
every ſpring, to preſerve the heads of the plants in 
any tolerable order : theſe branches retain their leaves 
till toward the ſpring, when fall away, and new 
leaves are produced ſoon after : it may be propagated 
by cuttings planted in the ſpring, and the plants muſt 
be houſed in winter, being too tender to live in the 
n air through the year, in this country. 


BOSQUETS are little groves; fo called from Boſ- 


chetto, Italian, which is a diminutive of Boſco, 

wood or grove. | | | 

Theſe are ſmall compartments in gardens, which are 
formed of trees, ſhrubs, or tall large ing plants, 
planted in quarters; and are either diſpoſed regularly 
in rows, Or in a more wild or accidental manner, ac- 
cording to the fancy of the owner : theſe quarters are 
commonly ſurrounded with Evergreen hedges, and 
the entrance formed into regular porticos with Yews, 
which are by far the beſt and moſt tonſile trees for 
this purpoſe. In the inſide of theſe quarters may be 
made ſome. walks, either ſtrait or winding; which, 
if the quarters are large, ſhould be five or ſix feet 
broad, and may be laid with turf, and kept well 
mowed and rolled, which will render the walking 
much eaſier and pleaſanter than if the walks are only 
the common earth; which in ſmaller quarters cannot 
be otherwiſe, for if the trèes are cloſe, and the walks 
narrow, ſo as to be ſhaded and over-hung by the trees, 


the graſs will not grow. 


Theſe quarters may be alſo ſurrounded with hedges 
of Lime, Elm, Hornbeam, or Beech; which ſhould 
be kept well ſheared, and not ſuffered to riſe too high; 
that the heads of the trees may be fully ſeen over 
them, and the ſtems only hid from the ſight, when 
in the walks on the outſide of the quarters. 
In the planting of theſe boſquets, you ſhould obſerve 
to mix the trees, which produce their leaves of dif- 
ferent ms, and various ſhades of green, and hoary 
or meally leaves, ſo as to afford an able proſpett: 
beſides, there is a great variety of different fruits, 
which theſe trees produce in autumn; which, altho* 
of little or no uſe, that we know of, yet have a very 
effect, in affording an agreeable variety for ſome 
time after the leaves are gone; as the Euonymus, or 
e Cock- 
ſpur Hawthorn, with many other ſorts, too nume- 
rous to mention in this place; whoſe berries afford 
food for the birds, ſo that they will be thereby invited 
to ſtay and harbour in theſe little es, which by 
their different notes, will render theſe places very 
agreeable in the ſpring. But I would adviſe never to 
mix Evergreens with deciduous trees; for, beſides 
the ill effect it hath to the ſight (eſpecially in winter,) 
they ſeldom thrive well together; ſo that thoſe quar- 
ters where you intend to have Evergreens, ſhould 
be wholly planted therewith; and in the other parts 
mix as many varieties of different trees, which caſt 
their leaves, as you can conveniently ; and alſo-plant 
ſome of the largeſt growing flowers (eſpecially near 
the outſide of the\quarters,) which will add greatly 
to the variety, if they have but air enough to grow; 
but if any of the Evergreen trees are mixed with the 
deciduous, it ſhould be only to border the wood. 
Theſe boſquets are proper only for ſpacious gardens, 
being expenſive in their firſt making, as alſo'in 
keeping. 


| BOTRYS. See CnzxoropiuM. 
BOX-TREE. See Buxus. 
BR ABE] UM, African Almond, vulgò. 


Bos A. (Jervamora.) Lin. Hort. Cliff. 84. Arbor bacci- 
fera Canarienſis, ſyringiæ cærulæ foliis, purpuran- 
tibus venis, fructu monopyreno Yervamora Hiſpa- 


norum. Pluk. Phyt. Commonly called Golden-rod-tree. 


This plant is a native of the iſlands of the Canaries, 


and it hath alſo been ſince found in ſome of the Bri- 
tiſh iſlands in America; but was firſt brought into 
England from the Canaries, and has been long an 
inhabitant of the Engliſh gardens ; but I have not as 
E ſeen any of theſe plants in flower, though I have 

ad many old plants under my care more than forty 


years: it makes a pretty ſtrong woody ſhrub, growing 


The CnARACT ERS are, 


The flower hath no empalement; it is compoſed of four 


narrow obtuſe petals which are ereft, forming a tube, but 


are turned backward at top; it hath four ſlender ſtamina 


, which are inſerted in the bottom. of the petals, and are of 
the ſame length, having ſmall ſummits. In the center is 
a ſmall hairy germen, ſupporting a ſlender ſtyle, crowned 
by a fingle fligma; the germen afterward becomes an oval, 
hairy, dry berry, jncloſing an oval nut. * 


This 


B RA 
lants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
claſs, intitled Tetrandria Monogy- 
nia, the flower having four ſtamina and one ſtyle. 
We have but one Lens of this plant, viz. 

Br aBzJuM. (Stellatifolium.) Hort. Cliff. Amygdalus Ethi- 

pica, fructu holoſerico. Breyn. Cent. African, or 
Ethiopian Almond. | 
This tree is a native of the country about the Cape 
of Good Hope. | : 

In Europe 4 ſeldom grows above eight or nine feet 
high, but in its native ſoil it is a tree of middling 
owth ; but as it muſt be kept in pots, or tubs, 
bein too tender to live through the winter in the open 
air, ſo we cannot expect to ſee it to a great ſize. 
It tiſes with an upright ſtem, which is ſoft, and full 
of pith within, covered with a brown bark. From 
the ſtem are ſent out horizontal branches at every 
joint, the lower being the longeſt, and every tier 
diminiſhing to the top, ſo as to form a ſort of py- 
ramid. The branches are iſhed with leaves at 
each joint, which are from tour to five inches long, 
and half an inch broad in the middle, of a deep green 
on their upper ſide, but of a pale ruſſet colour on 
their under, indented on their edges, ſtanding on very 
ſhort foot-ſtalks. The flowers are produced toward 
the end of the ſhoots, coming out from between the 
leaves quite round the branches, which are of a pale 
colour, inclining to white; theſe appear early in the 
ſpring, and fall away without any fruit ſucceeding 
em in this country. ; 
This plant is, with difficulty, propagated by layers; 
being often two years betore they make roots ſtrong 
enough to be taken from the old plants; when the 
— = are laid down, it will be a method to 
lit them at a joint (as is practiſed in laying Carnations) 
which will promote their taking root. 

Theſe muſt have but little water given them, eſpe- 
cially in winter, for as the young ſhoots are chief 
pith within, ſo they are very ſubject to rot with muc 
moiſture. The beſt time to make the layers is in 
April, juſt as the plants are beginning to ſhoot; the 
layers muſt always be made of the former year's 
ſhoots. As this plant is very difficult to propagate, 
ſo it is very ſcarce in Europe, there being very few 
in the Dutch gardens at preſent. 2 
The plants muſt have a good n-houſe in winter, 
but in ſummer ſhould be ſet abroad in a ſheltered ſi- 
tuation, where they will thrive, and annually produce 
flowers in the ſpring, ſo will make a 8 variety 
among other exotic plants in the green-houſe. 

BRANCA URSIN A. See AcanTaus. 

B RAS SIC A, the Cabbage. 

The CHARACTERS 705 fr 1 4 4 
The empalement is compoſed of four upright, ſpear-ſhape 
ſmall leaves, 9 convex at their baſe, and fall off. 
The flower is croſs-ſhaped, having four oval plain petals, 
which ſpread open, and are entire. It hath four oval 

nefarious glands, one being ſituated on each ſide of the 
ſhort ſtamina and 4 and one on each the 
empalement. It hath fix ſtamina, which are awl- 
ſhaped and ere, two of which are oppoſite, and the 
length of the empalement, the other four are longer; theſe 
bave ereft pointed ſummits. It hath a taper germen the 
length of the ſtamina, having a ſhort ſtyle thicker than 
the germen, and crowned by an entire ſtigma. The ger- 
men afterward becomes a long taper pod, depreſſed on each 
fide, and is terminated by the apex of the intermediate 
{ns which divides it into two cells, filled with round 

| ſeeds 


This genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond ſection 

of * eenth claſs, intitled Tetradynamia 

Siliquoſa, the flowers having four long and two ſhort 
ina, and are ſucceeded by long pods. 

I ſhall firſt enumerate the ſpecies, which are diſtinct, 

and afterward mention the varieties, which are cul- 


This genus of 
Linnæus's fou 


tivated for the table; for although moſt of theſe may | 


be continued diſtinct by proper care, without altera- 
tion; yet as they are liable to vary when planted near 
each other for ſeeds, ſo we muſt. not admit of their 
being different ſpecies. To this genus Dr. Linnæus 
| ey 
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has Lande the Turnep, Navew, and Rocket, which - 
by their, generical characters, may in a ſyſtem of bo- 
tany, come under the ſame title; but in a treatiſe - 
of gardening, it may occaſion confuſion ; therefore 
I ſhall treat of them under their former titles, by 
which they are generally known. 

The Specs are, i 

I. BRASs1CA (Oleracea) radice cauleſcente tereti carnoſd. 
Hort. Cliff. 338. Cabbage with a taper fleſhy ſtalk. Braſ- 
ſica capitata alba. C. B. P. 111. The common white 
Cabbage. 

2. Ba Ass (Napobraſſica) radice cauleſcente orbiculari 
carnoſo, foliis ſeſſilibus. Cabbage with a round fleſhy 
ftalk, and leaves growing claſe to the ſtalks. Braſſica ra- 
dice napiformi. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 21 9. Turnep- 
rooted Cabbage. | 

3. Ba Ass (Botrytis) radice cauleſcente tereti car- 
noſa, floralibus multicaulis. Cabbage with a taper fleſhy 
Hall at the root, and many branching flower-ſtalks. This 
is the Braſſica Cauliflora. Caſp. Bauh. Pin. 111. The 

4. Brassica (Sylveſtris) radice cauleque tenui ramoſo 
perenni foliis alternis marginibus inciſis. Cabbage with 
a branching perennial ftalk and root, and leaves growing 
alternate, which are cut on their edges. Braſſica mari- 
tima arborea ſive procerior ramoſa. Mor. Hiſt. 2. p. 
208. Taller ſhrubby Sea Cabbage. . 

BaassieA (Violacea) foliis lanceolato-ovatis glabris in- 
diviſis dentatis. Hort. Upſ. 191. Cabbage with entire, 
oval, ſpear-ſhaped, ſmooth leaves, which are indented. 

. BrassIca (Purpurea) foliis oblongo-cordatis amplexi- 
caulibus, integerrimis. Cabbage with oblong heart-ſhaped 
leaves embracing the falls, which are entire. Braſſica 
campeſtris pertoliata flore purpureo. C. B. P. 112. 

7. Brassica (Orientalis) foliis cordatis amplexicaulibus 
2 Lin. Sp. 93 1. Colewort with heart-ſhaped ſmooth 

aves which ace the ſtalk, Braſſica Orientalis 
og flore albo filiqua quadrangula, Tourn. 
or. 16. 

8. Brassica (Gongylodes) radice cauleſcente tereti, foliis 
inferioribus petiolatis ſuperioribus ſemiamplexicau- 
libus. Cabbage with a taper ftalk, the under leaves with 
foot-ftalks, and the upper half embracing the ſtalk. Na- 
w Sylveſtris. C. B. P. 95. The wild Navew, or Cole 
See | 


The VarizT1Es of the firſt ſort are, 
1. BrassIca (Sabauda) ſabauda hyberna. Lob. Icon. The 
Savoy Cabbage, commonly called Savoy. | 
2. Brassica (Rubra) capitata rubra. C. B. P. 111, The 
Red Cabbage. 
3. Brassica (Pyramidalis) 
The Sugar-loaf Cabbage. 
4. Brassica (Precox) capitata alba præcox. The early 
Cabbage. | 
5. BrassIca (Peregrina) peregrina moſchum 
R. Par. Foreign Muſk Cabbage. 
6. Brassica (Muſcovitica) capitata alba minor Muſco- 
vitica. H. A. Small Ruſſia Cabbage. 
7. Brassica (Capitata) capitata alba compreſſa. Boerh. 
Ind. alt. 11. The large ſided Cabbage. 
8. BrassIca (Viridis) capitata viridis ſabauda. Boerh. 
Ind. 11. The green Savoy. 
9. BRASS A (Laciniata) fimbriata. C. B. P. 111. The 
Borecole. 
10. Brassica (Seleniſia) fimbriata vireſcens. Boerh. Ind. 
2. 12. Green Borecole. | 
11. Brassica (Fimbriata) fimbriata Siberica. Boerh. 
Ind. 2. 12. Siberian Borecole, called by ſome Scotch 
The ſecond fort is undoubtedly a diſtin& ſpecies, for 
I haye always found the ſeeds produce the ſame, with 
this difference only, that in good ground the ſtal 
will be much larger than in poor land, : 
The VARIETIEs of the third ſort are, | 
1. BxassIca Italica purpurea Broccoli dicta. Juſſ. Purple 
Broccoli. n | 
. BrassIca Italica alba Broccoli dicta. Juſſ. White 
Broccoli. , | 
The ſecond fort, I believe, never varies, for I have 
cultivated it many years, and have not found 1 
| ter, 


capitata alba pyramidalis. 


olens. HI. 
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alter. This. grows naturally on the ſea-ſhore, near 


Dover. It hath a perennial branching ſtalk, in which 
it differs from all the other ſpecies. I have continued 


theſe three or four years, and have caten the young | 


ſhoots after they had been much frozen, when they 
were very ſweet and good; but at other times they 
are very (ſtrong and ſtringy. In * ſevere winters, 
when the other ſorts are deſtroyed, this is a neceſſary 

lant, for the moſt ſevere froſts do not injure it. The 
— of this are inclining to a purple colour, and 
are placed alternately on the branches. The flower- 


ſtalks grow from the end of the branches, and ſpread 


out horizontally; but thoſe which. ariſe from the 
center of the plants, grow erect, and ſeldom put out 
branches. | 
The third ſort, which is the Cauliflower, has been, 
ſuppoſed a variety of the common Cabbage; but from 
more than fifty years experience in cultivating theſe 
plants, I could never find the leaſt appearance of 
either ſpecics approaching each other; and they are 
ſo different in their leaves, as to be eaſily diſtinguiſhed 
by perſons of ſkill, when the plants are young. But 
there is one eſſential difference between them in their 


flower-ſtems ; for the common Cabbage puts out one 


upright ſtem from the center of the Cabbage, which 
atterward divides into ſeveral branches, whereas the 
Cauliflower ſends out many flower-ſtems from the 

art which is eaten; which is only a compact col- 

ection of the heads of theſe ſtalks, which afterward 
divides into ſo many ſtems, branching out into many 
ſpreading ſhoots, ſo as to form a large ſpreading head 
when in flower, but never riſes pyramidicaily like the 
Cabbage. | 


The two ſorts of Broccoli I take to be only varieties 


of the Cauliflower, for although theſe may with care 
be kept diſtinct, yet I doubt, if they were to ſtand 
near each other for ſeeds, if they would not intermix; 
and I am the rather inclined to believe this, from the 
various changes which I have obſerved in all theſe 
ſorts; for I have frequently had Cauliflowers of a green 
colour, with flower-buds regularly formed at the ends 
of the ſhoots, as thoſe of Broccoli, though the colour 
was different; and the white Broccoli approaches ſo 
near to the Cauliflower, as to be with difficuſty diſ- 
tinguiſhed from it; yet when theſe are cultivated with 
care, and never ſuffered to ſtand [near each other, 
when left to produce ſeeds, they may be kept ve 
diſtinct in the ſame garden; for the variations of 2 
plants is not occaſioned from the ſoil, but the mixing 
of the farina of the flowers with each other, where 
they are planted near together; therefore thoſe perſons 
who are curious to preſerve the ſeveral varieties diſ- 
tinct, ſhould never {fer the different kinds to ſtand 
near each other for ſeed. | 
Ihe Cauliflower was firſt brought to England from 
the iſland of Cpyrus, where I have been. informed 
they are in very great perfection at preſent : but it is 
ſuppoſed, they were originally brought thither from 
ſome other country : moſt of the old writers mention 
it to have been brought from that 1ſland, to the dif- 
ferent parts of Europe, ſo that from thence all the 
2 in Europe have been * and although 
this plant was cultivated in a few Engliſh gardens 
_ ſince, yet it was not brought to any degree of 
perfection, till about 1680, at leaſt not to be ſold in 


the markets; and ſince the year 1700, they have been | 


o much improved in England, as that ſuch of them 


as before were greatly admired, would at preſent be | 


little regarded. 


This plant has been much more improved in Eng- 
land, than in any other parts of Europe. In France 


they rarely have Cauliflowers till near Michaelmas, 
and Holland is generally ſupplied with them from 
England. In many parts of Germany there was none 
of them cultivated till within a few years paſt; and 
—— parts of Europe are ſupplied with ſeeds from 
hence. | 

The _— ſort, which is generally known by the 
title of Rape or Cole Sced, is much cultivated in the 


ile of Ely, and fome other parts of England for its 


—— 
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ſeed, from which the Rape Oil is drawn; and it hath 
alſo been cultivated of late years in other places, 
for feeding of cattle, to great advantage. This hath 
been lately joined to the Napus Sativa, or Garden 
Navew, ſuppoſing them to be the ſame ſpecies; but 
I have cultivated both forts more than twenty years, 
and could never obſerve either of them to vary; in- 
deed the whole appearance of the plants, is ſufficient 
to determine them as diſtin& ſpecies; but as the 
Garden Navew approaches nearer the Turnep than 
the Cabbage, ſo I ſhall treat of that under the title 
of Rara. 

The Cole Seed, when cultivated for feeding of cattle, 
ſhould be ſown about the middle of June. The 
ground for this ſhould be prepared in the ſame 
manner as for Turneps. The quantity of ſeeds for 
an acre of land, is from ſix to eight pounds, and as 
the price of the ſeeds is not great, ſo it is better to 


allow eight pounds; for if the plants are too cloſe in 


any part, they may be eaſily thinned when the ground 
is hoed. When the plants have put out ſix leaves, 
they will be fit to hoe, which mult be performed in 
the ſame manner as is practiſed for, Turneps, with 
this difference only, of leaving theſe much nearer to- 
gether; for as they have fibrous roots and ſlender 
ſtalks, ſo they do not require near ſo much room. 
Theſe plants ſhould have a ſecond hoeing, about five 
or fix weeks after the firſt, which, if well performed 
in dry weather, will entirely deſtroy the weeds, fo 
they will require no farther culture. By the middle 
of November theſe will be grown large enough for 
feeding, when, if there is a ſcarcity of fodder, this 
may be either cut or fed down; but where there is 
not an immediate want of food, it had better be kept 


as a reſerve tor hard weather, or ſpring feed, when 


there may be a ſcarcity of other green food. If the 
heads are cut oft, and the ſtalks left in the ground, 
they will ſhoot again early in the ſpring, and produce 
a good ſecond crop in April, which may be either 
fed off, or permitted to run to ſeeds, as is the practice 
where this is cultivated for the ſeeds : but if the firſt 
is fed down, there ſhould be care taken that the cattle 
do not deitroy their ſtems, or pull them out of the 
ground. As this plant is ſo hardy as not to be de- 
ſtroyed by froſt, ſo it is of great ſervice in hard win- 
ters for feeding of ewes; for when the ground is ſo 
hard frozen, as that Turneps cannot be taken up, 
theſe plants may be cut off for a conſtant ſupply. 
In ſeveral places where I have ſown this ſeed, I have 
found that one acre of land will produce as much 
food, as almoſt two acres of Turneps; and this will 
afford late food after the Turneps are run to ſeed 
and if it is afterward permitted to ſtand for ſeed, one 
acre will produce as much as, at a moderate compu- 
tation, will {ell for five pounds, clear of charges. 

Partridges, pheaſants, turkeys, and moſt other fowl, 
are very fond of this plant; ſo that wherever it is 


cultivated, if there are any birds in the neighbour- 


hood, they will conſtantly lie among theſe plants. 
The ſceds of this plant are ſown in gardens for 
winter and ſpring ſallads, this being one of the ſmall 
ſallad-herbs. | Nr | 

The common white, red, flat, and long-ſided Cab- 
bages are chiefly cultivated for winter ule : the ſeeds 
of theſe forts muſt be fown the end of March, or 


beginning of April, in beds of good freſh earth; and 


in May, when the young plants will have about eight 
leaves, they ſhould be pricked out into ſhady bor- 


ders, about three inches ſquare, that they may ac- 


quire ſtrength, and to prevent their growing long 
ſhanked. | | 


About the beginning of June you muſt tranſplant 


them out,” where they are to remain for good (which 
in the kitchen-gardens near London, is commonly 
between Cauliflowers, Artichokes, &c. at about two 
feet and a half diſtance in the rows; ) but if they are 
planted for a full crop in a clear ſpot of ground, the 
diſtance from row to row ſhould be three feet and a 
half, and in the rows two feet and a half aſunder: if 
the ſeaſon ſhould prove dry when they are tranſplanted 

* e ut, 


about their ſtems 


feed. 


and ſhort ſhank 


they begin, and as ſoon 
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out, 
" they have taken freſh root; and afterwards, as the 
plants advance in 2 ſhould draw the ęarth 

with a hoe, which will keep the 
earth moiſt about their roots, and greatly ſtrengthen 
the plants: you muſt alſo obſerve to keep them clear 
from weeds, which are apt to draw the plants up 
tall (if ſuffered to 
ſpoil them. | 72 N * | ; 
heſe Cabbages will ſome of them be fit for uſe ſoon 
after Michaclmas, and will continue until the end of 
February, if they are not deſtroyed by bad weather; 
to prevent which, the eners near London pull 


up their Cab in November, and trench their 


ground up in ridges, laying their Cabbages againſt 
— ridges as cloſe as poſſible on one ſide, burying 
their ſtems in the ground: in this manner they let 
them remain till after Chriſtmas, when they cut them 


for the market; and en the outer part of the 


Cabbage be decayed (as is often the caſe in very wet 


or hard winters,) yet, if the Cabbages were large and 


hard when laid, the inſide will remain found. 

The Ruſſian Cabbage was formerly in much greater 
eſteem than at preſent, it being now only to be found 
m particular gentlemens gardens, who cultivate it 


for their own uſe, and is rarely ever brought to the, 


market. This muſt be ſown late in the ſpring of the 
year, and managed as thoſe before directed; with 
this difference only, that theſe muſt be ſooner planted 
out for good, and muſt have an open clear ſpot of 
= and require much leſs diſtance every way; 
it is but a very ſmall hard Cabbage. Theſe will 
be fit for uſe in July or Au but will not con- 
tinue long before they will break, and run up to 
The beſt Fc to have theſe Cabbages good, 
is to procure freſh ſeeds from abroad every year, for 
it is apt to degenerate in England in a few years. 
The early and Sugar-loaf Cabbages are commonly 
ſown for ſummer uſe, and are what the gardeners 
about London commonly call Michaelmas Cabbages. 
4 Tr 2 for g of theſe is about the 2 of 
July, or innin Auguſt, in an 0 
*. * the plants have got . eaves, 
you mult prick them into beds at about three inches 
diſtance every way, that the plants may grow ſtrong 
and in the middle of October 
you ſhould plant them out for good; the diſtance 
that theſe require is, three feet row from row, and 
two feet and a half aſunder in the rows. The gar- 
deners near London commonly plant theſe Cabbages 
upon the ſame ſpot of ground, where their winter 
Spinach is ſown; ſo that when the Spinach is cleared 
off in the ſpring, the ground will have a 2 of 
Cab upon it; you muſt therefore clear off the 
Spinach juſt round each plant early in the ſpring, that 
with a hoe you may draw the earth up to the ſtem ; 
and when all your Spinach is K off, which is 
commonly in the beginning of April, you muſt hoe 
down all the weeds, and draw up the earth again 
about your Cabbage plants. | 
In May, if your plants were of the early kind, th 
will turn in their leaves for cabbaging; at whic 
time, the gardeners near London, in order to obtain 


them a little ſooner, tie in their leaves cloſe with a | 


ſlender Offer-twig to blanch their middle; by which 
means, they have them at leaſt a fortnight ſooner than 
they could have if they were left ned, ; 
The early Cabbage being the firſt, we ſhould chooſe 
(if for a gentleman's uſe) to plant the fewer of them, 
and a greater quantity. of the Sugar-loaf kind, which 
comes after them; for the early Kind will not ſupply 
the kitchen long, generally cabbaging apace w 
grow hard, and burſt open; 
but the Sugar-loaf kind is longer before it comes, 
and is as ju in its cabbaging; and, being of an 
' hollow kind, will continue good for a long time. I 


have known a large quarter of ground, which was 


planted with this fort of Cabbage for market uſe, 
which hath afforded a ſupply for near three months 
together. This, though of ſingular ſervice to a gen- 
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garden, is not ſo much for the advantage 

gardener, who loves to have his ground 
cleared ſooner, that he may have another crop upon 
it, of Celery, Endive, &. Which is more to his 


purpoſe, for . paying large rents for their land. 
are to 


A. ve as many crops in à year as 
poi So ', WY 03 Pas 1 . 
adviſed the planting our of 


Cabbages for good in October, yet the Sugar-loaf 


kind may be planted gut in February, and will ſuc- 


ceed as well as if planted earlier, with this difference 
only, that they will be later before they cabbage. 
You ſhould allo reſerve ſome plants of the early kind 


in ſome well-ſheltered ſpot of ground, to ſupply your 
plantation, in caſe of a defect; for in 49 


many of the plants are apt to run to feed, eſpecially 
when their ſeeds are ſown too early, and in ſevere 


winters they are often deſtroyed. 


The Savoy Cabbages are p ated for winter uſe, 
as being generally eſteemed the better when pinched 
by the froſt: theſe muſt be ſown about the middle 


of April, and treated after the manner as was directed 


for the common white Cabbage; with this difference, 
that theſe may be planted at a cloſer diſtance than 
thoſe ; two feet a half ſquare will be ſufficient. 
Theſe -are always much better when planted in an 
open ſituation, which is clear from trees and hedges; 
for in cloſe places they are very ſubje& to be eaten 
almoſt up by caterpillars, and other vermin, eſpecially 
if the autumn prove dry. . | 
The Borecole may be alſo treated in the ſame manner, 
but need not be planted above one foot, aſunder in 


the rows, and the rows two feet diſtance : theſe are 
never eaten till the froſt hath rendered them tender, 


for otherwiſe they are tough and bitter. | 
The ſeeds of the Broccoli, (of which there are ſe- 


veral kinds, viz. the Roman, or, Preps and the 


Neapolitan, or white, and the black Broccoli, with 
ſome others; but the Roman is chiefly preferred to 


them all) ſhould be ſown about the latter end of 


May, or beginning of June, in a moiſt ſoil; and 
when the plants are grown to have eight leaves, tranſ- 
plant them into beds (as was directed for the com- 
mon Cabbage ;) and toward the middle of W they 
will be fit to plant out for good, which d be 
into ſome well ſheltered ſpot of ground, but not under 
the drip of trees: the diſtance theſe require is about 
a foot and a half in the rows, and two row from 
row. The foil, in which they ſhould be planted, 
ought to be rather light than heavy, ſuch as are the 
kitchen gardens near London : if your plants ſucceed 
well (as there will be little reaſon to doubt, unleſs 
the winter prove extreme hard,) they will begin to 
ſhew their knall heads, which are ſomewhat like a 
Cauliflower, but of a purple colour, about the end 
of December, and will continue eatable till the middle 
of April. + WY 

The brown or black Broccoli is by many perſons 
greatly eſteemed, though it doth not deſerve a place 
in the kitchen-garden, where the Roman Broccoli 
can be obtained, which is much ſweeter, and will 
continue longer in ſeaſon : indeed, the brown fort is 


much hardier, fo that it will thrive in the coldeft ſi- 


tuations, where the Roman Broccoli is ſometimes 


deſtroyed in very hard winters. The brown ſort 


ſhould be ſown in the middle of May, and managed 
as hath been directed for the common Cabbage, and 
ſhould be planted. at the ſame diſtance (which is about 
two feet and a half aſunder.) This will grow very 


tall, ſo ſhould have the earth drawn up to their ſtems 


as they advance. in height, This doth not form 
heads ſo perfect as the Roman Broccoli; the ſtems 
and hearts of the plants are the parts which are 
eaten. __ | 


The Roman Broccoli (if well managed) will have 


large heads, which appear in the center of the pl ; 
like cluſters of buds. Theſe heads ſhould be cut 


before they run up to ſeed, with about four or five 


inches of the ſtem; the ſkin of theſe ſtems ſhould be 


ſtripped off, before they are boiled: theſe will, be 


P p very 


* 
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very tender and little inferior to Aſparagus. After 
the firſt heads are cut off, there will be a great nam- 
her of ſide ſhoots ed from the ſtems, ' which 


Will have ſmall heads to them, but are full as well'fla- 
voured as the large. Theſe ſhoots will continue good 
until the middle of April, when the Aſparagus will 
come in plenty to ſupply the table. 2 

The "Naplty Broccoli hath white heads, very like 
thoſe of che Cauliflower, and eats fo like it, as not to 
be diſtinguiſhed from it. This is much tenderer than 
the Roman Broccoli, ſo is not ſo much cultivated in 
England; for as the gardens near London generally 


duce great plenty of late Cauliflowers, which, if 
q — ok favourable, will continue till Chriſt- 
mas, the Naples Broccoli, coming at the ſame time, 


is not fo valuable. 


- Beſides this firſt crop of Broccoli (which is uſually 


- ſown the end of May,) it will be pro 


to run 


after having 
cloth (as is 


to ſow ano- 
beginning of July, which will come 
in to ſupply the able the u being v of March, =o 
the beginning of April, and being very young, wi 
be — tender and ſweet. We, 

In order to ſave good ſeeds of this kind of Broccoli 
in England, yan ſhould reſerve a few of the largeſt 
heads of the firſt crop, which ſhould be let remain 
to ſeed, and all the under ſhoots ſhould be 
conſtantly ſtripped off, leaving only the main ſtem 
to flower and Fed, If this be duly obſerved, and 


ther crop the 


no other ſort of Cabbage permitted to ſeed near them, 


the ſeeds will be as as thoſe procured from 
abroad, and the ſort may be preſerved in perfection 
many years. | 

The manner of preparing the Naples Broccoli for the 
table is this : when your heads are grown to their full 
bigneſs (as may be eafily known by their dividing, 


and beginning to run up,) then you ſhould cut them | 
off, with about four inches of the tender ftem to 


them ; then ap off the outer ſkin of the ſtem, and 
ed them, boil them in a clean linen 


pradtiſed for Cauliflowers,) and ſerve them 


vp with butter, &c. and, if they are of a-right kind, 


- flavoured, this ſort has been neglected. 
is ſeldom 


on a bed of lig 


they will be tenderer than any Cauliflowers, though 
very Ike them in taſte. 
The Turnep-rooted Cabbage was more cul- 
tivated in England than at preſent, for fince other 
ſorts have been introduced which are much better 
There are 
ſome perſons who eſteem this kind for ſoups ; but it 
is generally too ftrong for moſt Engliſh palates, and 
but in hard winters, which will ren- 
der it tender and leſs ſtrong. | 

the ſeeds in April, 


It may be propagated by ſowin 
Yd off Re Wot carth 5 med when Oe lants are 


come up about an inch high, they ſhould be tranſ- 
planted out in a ſhady border, at about two inches 


diſtance every way, obſerving to water them until | 


they have taken root; after which time they will re- 
quire no other culture but to keep them clear from 
weeds, unleſs the ſeaſon ſhould prove extremely dry; 
in which caſe it will be proper to water them every 
four or five days, to prevent their being ſtinted by 
the mildew, which is ſubject to ſeize theſe plants in 
very dry weather. | 

In the beginning of June, the plants ſhould be tranſ- 
planted out where they are to remain, allowing them 
ewo feet diſtance every way, obſerving to water 
them until they have taken root; and as their ſtems 


advance, the earth ſhould be drawn up to them with 


a hoe, which will preſerve a moiſture about their 
roots, and prevent their ſtems from drying and grow- 
ing woody, ſo that the plants will grow more freely; 


but it ſhould not be drawn very high, for as it is the | 
globular part of the ſtalk which is eaten, ſo that ſhould 


not be covered. 


In winter they will be fit for uſe, 
when 


they ſhould be cut off, and the ſtalks pulled 


out of the ground, and thrown away, as being good 


for nothing after the ſtems are cut o 


The curled Colewort of Siberian Borecole, is ow 


more e eſteemed than the former, being ex- 
treme 


y; ſo is never injured by cold, but is always 
K. = | 7 * ; . 


wat, Abo fo pt ite ee This 
may be propagated by ſowing ds the begin- 
ning of Fly, and when the plants are ſtro 2 
for er hey ſhould be ky in rows 
about a and a half aſunder, and ten inches diſ- 
tance in the rows ; this work ſhould be performed at 
a moiſt time, when the plants will ſoon take root, and 
require no farther care: Theſe will be fit for ule 
after Chriſtmas, and continue good until April, fo 
that they are very uſeful in a family. 8 
The Muſk Cabbage has, throu negligence, been 

almoſt loft in England, though tor eating it is one of 

* the beſt kinds we hive! but being tenderer than many 
other ſorts, is not profitable for gardeners who fu 
ply the markets; but thoſe who cultivate them for 
their own table, ſhould make choice of this, rather 
chan any of the common Cabbage, for it is always 
looſer, and the leaves more criſp and tender, and has 
a moſt agreeable muſky ſcent when cut. This may 


be propagated in the fame manner as the common 
Cabbage, and ſhould be allowed the fame diſtarice. 
It will be fit for uſe in October, November, and De- 


cember; but, if the winter proves hard, theſe will be 
deſtroyed much ſooner than the common fort. * 
The common Colewort, or Dorſetſhire Kale, is now 
almoſt loſt near London, where the markets are uſu- 
ally ſupplied with Cabbage plants, inſtead of them ; 
and theſe being tenderer, and more delicate in win- 
ter, are much more cultivated than the common Cole- 
wort, which is better able to reſiſt the cold in ſevere 
winters than thoſe, but is not near fo delicate till 
inched by froſt. And fince the winters in Eng- 
d have been generally temperate of late years, the 
common Cabbage plants have conſtantly been culti- 
vated by the gardeners near London, and fold in the 
markets as Coleworts, which, if they are of the Su- 
gar loaf kind, is one of the fweeteſt greens from De- 
cember to April yet known. Indeed, where farmers 
- ſow Coleworts to feed their milch-cattle in the ſpring, 
When there is a ſcarcity of herbage, the common 
Colewort is to be preferred, as being ſo very hardy 
that no froſt will deftroy it. The beſt method to cul- 
tivate this plant in the fields is, to ſow the ſeeds about 
the beginning of July, chooſing a moiſt ſeaſon, which 
will bring up the plants in about ten days or a fort- 
night ; the quantity of ſeed for an acre of land is nine 
pounds: when 1 have got five or ſix leaves, 
they ſhould be hoed, as is practiſed for Turneps, cut- 
— . all the weeds from amongſt the plants, 
and alſo thinning the plants where they are too thick; 
but they ſhould be kept thicker than Turneps, be- 
cauſe they are more in danger of being deſtroyed by 
the fly: this work ſhould be performed in dry wea- 
ther, that the weeds may be killed ; for if it ſhould 
prove moiſt ſoon after, the weeds will take root again, 
and render the work of little uſe. About fix weeks 
after, the plants ſhould have a ſecond hoeing, which, 
if carefully performed in Ke weather, will entirely 
de the weeds, and e the ground clean, ſo 
that they will require no farther culture. In the 
ſpring they may either be drawn up and carried out 
to feed the cattle, or they may be turned in to feed 
upon them as they ſtand ; but the former method is 
to be preferred, uſe there will be little waſte; 
whereas, when the cattle are turned in amongſt the 
plants, they will tread down and deſtroy more than 
ns e eſpecially if they are not fenced off by 
urdles. a 
The perennial Cole wort is alſo little cultivated in th 
gardens near London at preſent. This is very hardy, 
and may be cultivated in the ſame manner as the for- 
mer ſort. This will continue two years before it runs 
up to ſeed, and will afterwards produce many ſide 
ſhoots, and in poor Jand will continue three or four 
years; but in rich ſails it will not laſt fo long. This 
may be uſed as the former ſort, to feed cattle ; for 
it is not fo good for the table (unleſs in very ſevere 
froſt) as the plants which are now cultivated for that 
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flower; and their ſeeds will ripen 


come 
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fifth fort eame from China where it is culti- | 


an eſculent plant; of this there are tws or 
arictics which I have cultivated ſome years 
them as variable as our common Cabbage. 
are annual plants, which, if fown in April, 

r in July, and perfect their ſeeds in Ofto- 
They never cloſe their leaves to form a head, 

common Cabbage, but grow open and looſe, 
like the wild Navew, and are very unfit forthe 
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* 
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: 


: 
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table. As theſe are generally in their perfection for 
_ uſe exfew ; of July, I imagined their ſtrong 
flavour | els might be occaſioned by the 


dn; therefore I fowed ſome of the 


winter 


worſe than our common Colewort, ſo I thought them 


not worth ating, 
The other iv 2 o Cabbage are varieties fit for 


a botanic garden, but are plants of no uſe. Theſe | 


may be propagated by ſowing their ſeeds on a bed of 
ight earth, early in the ſpring, in the * where 
they are deſigned to remain (for they do not bear 


tranſplanting well.) When the plants are come up 


ſtrong, they ſhould be thinned, fo as to leave 


| them four or five inches apart; and they muſt be con- 


ſtantly kept clear from weeds. In June they will 
the beginning of 
Auguſt, which, if permitted to fall, the plants will 
up, and maintain themſelves without any far- 


ther care but to keep them clear from weeds. They 


* 
0 


are annual plants, and periſh when have per- 
fected their ſerds.” Fl A, 122 4 
The beſt method to ſave the ſeeds of all the beſt 


ſorts of Cab is, about the end of November 
u ſhould make choice of ſome of your beſt Cab- 
es, which you ſhould pull up, carry to ſome 


* ſhed, or other covered place, where you ſhould hang 
them up for three or four days by their ſtalks, that 
"the water may drain from between their leaves; then 
plant them in ſome border, under a hedge or pale, 
quite down to the middle of the Cabbage, leaving | 
only the upper 4 of the Cab 


e above ground, 
erving to raiſe the earth about it, ſo that it may 
ſtand a little above the level of the ground; eſpecially 
if the ground is wet, they will require to be raiſed 
retty much above the ſurface. | 

the winter ſhould prove 2 hard, you muſt lay a 
little ftraw or Peaſe-haulm lightly upon them, to ſe- 
cure them from the froſt, taking it off as often as the 


* 


weather proves mild, leſt by keeping them too cloſe 


they ſnould rot. In the ſpring 


the year theſe Cab- 
bages will ſhoot out ſtrongly, and divide into a great 
number of ſmall branches: you muſt therefore fup- 

rt their ſtems, to prevent their being broken off by 
the wind; and if the weather ſhould be very hot and 
dry when they are in flower, you ſhould refreſh them 
with water once a week all over the branches, which 


will greatly promote their ſeeding, and preſerve them 


from mildew. | | 

When the pods begin to change brown, you will do 

well to cut off the extreme part of every ſhoot with 

the pods, which will ſtrengthen your ſeeds ; for it is 
nerally obſerved, that thoſe ſeeds which grow near 

Yo top of the ſhoots, are var ſubject to run to ſeed 


before they cabbage ; ſo that by this there will be no 
- loſs, but a great advantage, eſpecially if you have 


they are very 
their miſchief, ſome uſe old nets, which they throw 


more regard to the quality than to the quantity of the 
ſeeds, which indeed is not always the caſe, when it is 
intended for fale ; but thoſe who ſave it for their own 
uſe, ſhould be very careful to have it good. 

When your ſeeds begin to ripen, you mult be parti- 
cularly careful, that the birds do not deſtroy it; for 
fond of theſe ſeeds, In order to prevent 


over their ſeeds, to prevent their getting to it: but 


this will not alwa 
\ ſtrong, | g 
often ſeen; but the beſt method I know, is to get a 


o 


o, for, unlefs the nets are very 
they will force their way thro them, as I have 


the ſeed; in different © 


| 
f 


But in planting Ca 


months t 


not e 


quantity of birdlime, and dawb over a parcel of ſlen- 
. which ſhould” be faſtened at each end to 


well defended from the north, eaſt, and weſt winds, 


ſtronger ſtickes, ahd placed" near the upper part of 

Nane fo" hit ths Bin $i 
alight upon them, by Whith eans they will be fal. 
tened thereto, here you muſt let them remain à Tan- 


ſideruble time, if they eannot get off themſelves : and 
althou 
will 


h chete ſhould be but fe Hirds 615. 1 Þ bode 
clently terrify mu that they wilt not 
come to that place again for a conſiderable time After 
as 1 have rep „ann | 


ipe; you mut out it off; 


i cat and preterve k in 
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Cabbages for ſeed, I would adviſe 
never to plant more than one ſott in a place, or near 
one another: as for example, fever plant red and 
white Cabbages near each other, yor Savoy with either 
white or red Cabbages; for I am very certain they 
will, by the commixture of the effluvia, ce a 
mixture of kinds; and'it wo x owing to this ne- 
glee, that the gardeners, rarely fave any red 

e in England, but are obliged to re 
freſh ſeeds from abroad, as ſuppoſing the ſoil or cli- 
mate of England alters them from red to white, and 
of a mixed kind between both; whereas, if they 
would plant red Cabbages by themſelves for ſeeds, 
and not ſuffer any other to be near them, they might 
continue the kind as in England, as in any other 
part of the world; for in the Dutch gardens, from 
whence the beſt ſeeds of red Cabbages are procured, 
they cultivate no other ſort. | _- 
Caulflowers have of late years been ſo far improved 
in England, as to exceed in goodneſs and tude 
what are produced in moſt parts of Europe; and by 
the {kill of the ener, are continued for ſeveral 
ogether ; but the moſt common ſeaſon for 
the great crop, is in May, June, and July. I ſhall 
therefore begin with ions for obtaining them in 


= ſeaſon. 1 * 2 
aving procured a parcel ſeed, of an e: 
ini Ln muſt four it abou e twenty-firſt ol Au. 
guſt, upon an old Cucumber or Melon: bed, ſifting 
a little earth over the ſeeds, about a quarter of an 
inch thick; and if the weather ſhould prove extreme 
hot and dry, you ſhould ſhade the bed with mats, to 
prevent the earth from drying too faſt, which would 
endanger the ſpoiling your ſeed; and give it gentle 
waterings, as you may ſee occaſion. In about a week's 
time your plants will appear above ground, when 
you muſt take off your coverings by degrees, but do 
xpoſe them too much to the open ſun at firſt. In 
about a month's time after ſowing, your plants will 
be fit to prick out, you ſhould therefare put ſome freſh 
earth upon your old Cucumber or Melon-beds ; or 
where theſe are not to be had, ſome beds ſhould be 
made with 4 little new dung, which ſhould be trodden 
down cloſe, to prevent the worms from getrin thro? 
it; but it ſhoyld not be hot dung, which would be 
hurtful to the plants at this ſeaſon, eſpecially if it 
proves hot; into this bed you ſhauld prick your young 
plants, at about two inches ſquare, obſerving to ſhade 
and water them at firſt planting ; but do not water 
them too much after they are growing, nor ſuffer 
them to receive too much rain, if the ſeaſon ſhould 
rove wet, which would be apt to make them black 
Thanked (as the gardeners term it, which is no leſs 
than a rottenneſs in their ſtems,) and is the deſtruction 
of the plants ſo affected. | mn 
In this bed they ſhould continue till about the thir- 
tieth of October, when they muſt be removed into 
the place where they are to remain during the winter 
ſeaſon, which, for the firſt wia is commonly un- 
der bell or hand-glaſſes, to have early Cauliflawers, 
and theſe ſhould be of an early kind: but in order to 
have a ſueceſſion during the ſeaſon, you ſhould be 
provided with another more late kind, which ſhould 
be ſawn, four or five days after the other, and ma- 
naged as was directed for them. 3 
In order to have very early Cauliflowers, you ſhould 
make choice of a good rich ſpot of ground, that is 


with 


+ 
_ 


level of the ground ; but if your 
i 1 


- eight feet aſunder. 


cM dry, you ſhould give 
| png your glaſſes over them, which may remain 


off in the day- time, an 


plants under each 


great advantage 
returns of ſevere froſts at the latter end of March, 
which prove very hurtful to theſe plants, if expoſed 


four inches above the 
und is moderately 
at all: then plant your 
ing a out two feet r inches diſtance 


ing two 


ways putting 


* good plants under each N which may be at about 
- . four inches from each and if you deſign them 
For a full | 
row from row: but if you intend to make ridges for 


crop, they may be three feet and a half, 


Cucumbers. or Melons between the rows. of Cauli- 


flower plants (as is generally practiſed by the garden- 
pared, po 1A you muſt then make your rows 


e e I 


cloſe down upon them, until they have taken root, 
which will be in about a week or ten days time, un- 
leſs there ſhould be a kindly ſhower of rain; in which 
caſe you may ſet off the glaſſes, that the plants may 
rective the benefit of it; and in about ten days after 

lanting, * ſhould be provided with a parcel of 
Frked Ric sor bricks, with which you ſhould raiſe 


- . your 1 about three or four inches on the ſide 


toward the ſouth, that your plants may have free air. 


In this manner your glaſſes ſhould remain over the 


plants night and day,. unleſs in froſty weather, when 
you ſhould ſet them down as cloſe as poſſible : or if 
the weather ſhould prove very warm, which many 


times happens in November, and ſometimes in De- 


cember ; in this caſe, = ſhould keep your glaſſes 
put themon only in the night, 
leſt, by keeping the glaſſes over them too much, you 


ſhould draw them into flower at that ſeaſon, which is | 


many times the caſe in mild winters, eſpecially if un- 
ilfully m 


Toward the latter end of February, if the weather 
proves mild, you ſhould p - another good ſpot 
o e 


of ground, to remove ſome plants into from 
under the glaſſes, which ſhould be well dunged and 
trenched (as before ;) then ſet off the glaſſes, and, 
after making choice of one of the moſt promiſing 
erg . 7 remain for 
take the other plant, by raiſing it up with 
a trowel, &c. ſo as to preſerve as much SE the 
root as poffible ; but have a regard to the plant 
that is to remain, not to diſturb or prejudice its roots: 
then plant your plants which you have taken out, at 
the diſtance directed, viz. if for a full crop, 
three feet and a half, row from row; but if for ridges 
of Cucumbers between them, eight feet, and two 
feet four inches diſtance in the rows: t. 
Imall hoe, draw the earth up to the ſtems of the 
plants which were left under the glaſſes, taking 
care not to let the earth fall into their hearts; and ſet 


Pour glaſſes over them again, raiſing your props an 
0 


inch or two higher than before, to give them more 
air, obſerving to take them off whenever there ma 
be ſome gentle ſhowers, which will greatly ref 
the plants. N 

In a little time after, if 
ſo faſt as to fill the glaſſes with their leaves, you 
ſhould then lightly dig about the plants, and raiſe 
the ground about them in a bed broad enough for 


; the glaſſes to ſtand about four inches high, which 


will give your plants a great deal of room by raiſing 
the glaſſes ſo much higher, when they are ſet over 
them; and by this means they may be kept covered 
until April, which otherwiſe they could not, without 
prejudice to the leaves of the plants: and this is a 
to them; for many times we have 


level your ground, and if it be naturally a wet ſoil, 


ö 


then, with a | 


u find your plants grow |. 


| 


j 


leaving the ſtalk in the 


thereto, eſpecially after having been nurſed up under 


er you have finiſhed. your beds, you may ſet your 


| over your plants again, obſerving to raiſe your 
props pretty high, eſpecially if the weather be mild, 
that they. may have free air to ſtrengthen them; and 
in mild ſoft weather ſet off your glaſſes, as alſo in 
YE Rovers rain; and now you muſt begin to 
| them by degrees to endure the open air: how- 
ever, it is adviſcable to oe yu Ns remain over 
them as long as poſſible, if the nights ſhould be froſty, 
which will forward your plants; but be fure 


do not let your glaſſes remain upon them in hot 
ſun-ſhine, ef y if their leaves preſs againſt the 
. ſides of the glaſſes ; for I have often obſerved, in 


ſuch caſes, the moiſture. which hath riſen from 
the ground, together with the perſpiration of the 
ts, which, by the glaſſes remaining over them, 
ath been- detained Fe the leaves of the. plants, 
and when the ſun hath ſhone hot upon the ſides of the 
laſſes, hath acquired ſuch a powerful heat from the 
aps thereof, as to ſcald all their larger leaves, to 
the no ſmall prejudice of the plants: nay, ſometimes 
I have ſeen large quantities of plants fo affected there- 
with, as never to be worth any thing after. | 
If your plants have 1 well, toward the end 
of April ſome of them will begin to fruit; you muſt 


therefore look over them carefully every other day, 


and when you ſee the flower plainly appear, you muſt 
break down ſome of the inner leaves over Hoy 


it from the ſun, which would make the flower yellow 
and unſightly, if expoſed thereto ; and when you find 

our flower at its full bigneſs (which you may know 
tris ode, ing, as if it would run,) you muſt 
then draw it out of the ground, and not cut them off, 
ground, as is by ſome pracy 
tiſed.; and if they are deſigned for preſent. uſe, 
may cut them out of their leaveg ; but if deſi to 
keep, you ſhould preſerve their leaves about them, 
and put them into a cool place: the beſt time for 
pulling of them is in a m—_— before the ſun hath 
exhaled the moiſture; for Cauliflowers, pulled in the 


heat of the day, loſe that firmneſs which they natu- 
turally have, and become tough. 
But to return to our ſecond crop (the plants being 


raiſed and managed as was directed for the early crop, 
until the end of October ;) you mult then prepare 
ſome beds, either to be covered with glaſs- frames, or 
arched over with hoops, to be Woe, with mats, &c. 
Theſe beds ſhould have ſome. dung laid at the hot- 
tom, about ſix inches or a foot thick, according to 


the ſize of your plants; for if they are ſmall, the bed 


ſhould be thicker of dung, to bring them forward, 
and ſo vice verſa : this dung ſhould be beat down 
on 3 a fork, A prevent the worms from 
ing their wa it ; then lay ſome 
freſh earth ei = or five inches thick cul age 
which you ſhould plant your plants about two inches 
and a half ſquare, obſerving to ſhade and water them 
until they have taken freſh root : but be ſure do not 
keep your coverings cloſe, for the warmth of the 
dung will occaſion a large damp in the bed, which, 
if pent in, will greatly injure the plants. 


When your plants have taken root, you muſt give 


them as much free open air as poſſible, by keeping 
the glaſſes off in the day-time as much as the weather 
will 1 z and in the night, or at ſuch times as 
the glaſſes ax wal to be kept on, raiſe them up with 
bricks or other props to let in freſh air, unleſs in 
froſty weather; at which time the glaſſes ſhould be 
covered with mats, ſtraw, and Peaſe-haulm, &c. but 
this is not to be done except in very hard froſts: you 
muſt alſo obſerve to guard them agai t rain 
which in winter time is very hurtful to them; but in 
mild weather, if the ey ſhould 


D glaſſes are kept on, th 
be propped to admit freſh air; and if the under leaves 


grow llow- and decay, be ſure to pick them off; 
r if the weather d prove bad in' winter, 
ſo that you ſhould be obliged to keep thetn cloſe co- 
vered for two or three days together, as jr 32 
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happens, theſe decayed leaves will render the incloſed 
air very noxious; and the plants perſpiring pretty 
much at that time, are often deſtroyed in vaſt quan- 
tities. | 

In the beginning of February, if the weather proves 
mild, you muſt begin to harden your plants by degrees, 
that they may be prepared for tranſplantation ; and 
the ground where you intend to plant your Cauli- 
flowers out for good (which ſhould be quite open 
from trees, &c. and rather moiſt than dry,) .having 
been well dunged and dug, ſhould be ſown with Ra- 
diſhes a week or fortnight before you intend to plant 
out your Cauliflowers : the reaſon why I mention the 
ſowing of Radiſhes particularly, is this, viz. that if 
there are not ſome Radiſhes amongſt them, and the 
month of May ſhould prove hot and dry, as it ſome- 
times happens, the fly will ſeize your Cauliflowers, 
and eat hate leaves full of holes, to their 2 
and ſometimes their deſtruction; whereas, if there 
are Radiſhes upon the ſpot, the flies will take to them, 
and never meddle with the Cauliflowers ſo long as 


they laſt. Indeed, the gardeners near London mix 


Spinach with their Radiſh-ſeed, and ſo have a double 
crop, which is an advantage where ground 1s dear, 
or where perſons are ſtraitened for room; otherwiſe it 
is very well to have only one crop amongſt the Cau- 
liflowers, that the ground may be cleared in time. 
Your ground being ready, and the ſeaſon good, 
about the: middle or end of February, you may begi 
to plant out your Cauliflowers : the diſtance which 
is generally allowed by the gardeners near London 
bo pln: other crops between their Cauliflowers to 
ucceed them, as Cucumbers for pickling, and winter 
Cabbages) is every other row four feet and a half 
apart, and the intermediate rows two feet and a half, 
and two feet two inches diſtance in the rows; ſo that 
in the latter end of May, or beginning of June (when 
the Radiſhes and Spinach are — off,) they put 
in ſeeds of Cucumbers for pickling, in the middle of 
the wide rows, at three feet and a half apart; and 
in the narrow rows, plant Cabbages for winter uſe, 
at two feet two inches diſtance, ſo that theſe ſtand 
each of them exactly in the middle of the ſquare be- 
tween four Cauliflower-plants; and theſe, after the 
Cauliflowers are gone off, will have full room to grow, 
and the crop be hereby continued in a ſucceſſion thro? 
the whole ſeaſon. | 
About three weeks or a month after your Cauliflow- 
ers are planted out, the Radiſhes between them wall 
be fit to hoe; at which time, when you are hoein 
out the Radiſhes where they are too thick, you ſhoul 
cut off all ſuch as grow immediately about the Cauli- 
flowers, and would trove hurtful to them, by draw- 
ing them up tall and weak; and alſo at that time 
draw the earth up to the ſtems of the plants, being 
careful not to let any get into their hearts (as was 
before directed ;) hex | when your Radiſhes are fit to 
ull, be ſure to clear round the Cauliflowers firſt, and 
2 drawing the earth up to their ſtems as they ad- 
vance in height, which will keep their ſtems from be- 


ing hardened by the weather, and be of ſingular ſer- 


vice to your plants. 

There are many N who are very fond of water- 
ing Cauliflower- plants in ſummer, but the gardeners 
near London have almoſt wholly laid aſide this prac- 
tice, as finding a deal of trouble and charge to little 
purpoſe; for If the ground be fo very dry as not to 
produce tolerable good Cauliflowers without water, 
it ſeldom happens, that watering them renders them 
much better; and when once they have been watered, 
if it is not conſtantly continued, it had been much 
better for them if they never had any; as alſo if it be 
given them in the middle of the day, it rather 3 
to ſcald them: ſo that, upon the whole, if care 
taken to keep the earth drawn up to their ſtems, and 
clear them from every thing that, grows near them, 
that they may have free open air, you will find that 
they will ſucceed better without than with water, 
where any of theſe cautions are not ſtrictly obſerved. 
When your Cauliflowers begin to fruit, you mult 


often look over them, to turn down their leaves; as 
was before directed, to preſerve their whiteneſs ; and 
when they are full grown, obſerve the former direc- 
tions in pulling them, &c: but wherever you meet 
with an extraordinary good Cauliflower, whoſe curd 
is hard and white, and perfectly free from any frothi- 
neſs about the edges, you ſhould ſuffer it to remain 
for ſeed, keeping the leaves cloſe down upon it un- 
til the lower hath ſhot out ſtems, and then remove 
the leaves from them by degrees, but do not expoſe 
them too much to the open air at firſt. As the ſtems 
advance, you muſt take the leaves quite away; and 
when they begin to branch out, you ſhould fe three 
pretty ſtrong ſtakes, at equal angles, about it, ſur- 
rounding them with packthread, &c. to ſupport their 
branches, which would be otherwiſe liable to break 
with the wind. 
When your pods begin firſt to be. formed, if the 
weather proves dry, you ſhould give them a little 
water all over ith a watering-pot that hath a roſe 
to it;) which will promote the progreſs of the ſeeds, 
and preſerve them from mildew, which is often hurt- 
ful to the ſeeds; and, when your ſeeds are ripe, 
you muſt cut it off, and hang it up to dry, and rub 
it out as was directed for Cabbage-ſeed : and although 
your flowers do not produce ſo much ſeed as thoſe 
which were of a ſofter or frothy nature, yer the good- 
neſs of ſuch ſeeds will ſufficiently recompenſe for the 
9 and any perſon who was to purchaſe his 
5 better give ten ſhillings an ounce for ſuch 
ſeed than two for the ſeeds commonly ſaved for ; 
as the 22 about London have experienc 
who will never buy any ſeeds of this kind, if they do 
not know how they were ſaved. 4 
But in order to have a third crop of Cauliflowers, 
you ſhould make a ſlender hot- bed in February, in 
which you ſhould ſow the ſeeds, covering them a 
quarter of an inch thick with light mould, and co- 
vering the bed with eee : you ſhould now 
and then gently refreſh the bed with water, obſerving 
to raiſe the glaſſes with bricks or props in the day- 
time, to let in freſh air; and when the plants are 
come up, and have gotten four or-five leaves, you 
ſhould prepare another hot-bed to prick them into, 
which may be about two inches ſquare; and in. the 
beginning of April harden them by degrees, to fit 
them for tranſplanting, which ſhould be done the 
middle of that month, at the diſtance directed for 
the ſecond crop, and muſt be managed. accordingly : 
theſe (if the ſoil is moiſt where they are planted, or 
the ſeaſon cool and moiſt) will produce good Cauli- 
flowers about a month after the ſecond crop is gone, 
whereby their ſeaſon will be greatly prolonged. 
There is alſo a fourth crop of Cauliflowers, which 
is raiſed by ſowing the ſeed about the 23d of May ; 
and being tranſplanted, as hath been befoce directed, 
will * good Cauliflowers in a kindly. ſeaſon 
and _ ſoil, after Michaelmas, and continue thro” 
October and November; and, if the ſeaſon permit, 
often a great part of December. | 
The reaſon why I fix particular days for the ſowing of 
this ſeed, is becauſe two or three days often make a 
great difference in their plants ; and becauſe theſe are 
the days uſually fixed by the gardeners near London, 
who have found their crops to ſucceed beſt when 
ſown at thoſe times, although one day, more or leſs, 
will make no great odds. f have alſo, in this edition, 
altered the days to the new ſtyle. | 
BREYNIA. See Carraris. 
BROMELTA. Plum. Nov. Gen. 46. tab. 8. Lin. 
Gen. Plant. 356. | | 
The CHaRacTERs are, | 
It hath a three-cornered permanent empalement cut into 
three parts, upon which. the germen ts ſituated. The 
flower bath three long narrow petals, which are ereF, 
each having a nefarium joined to it above the baſe. Ii 
hath fix ſtamina the length of the petals, which are ter- 
minated by oblong ſummits. The germen is ſituated below 
the receptacle, ſupporting a ſlender ſtyle, crowned by a 
trifid obtuſe fligma, The capa afterward becomes 
| 24 | a 
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an capſule, divided by a partition. in the middle, to 
which the ſeeds are fined quite round ;, theſt are ſmooth 
almoſt cylindrical. | 


This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 


Linnæus's ſicth claſs, intitled Hexandria Mo 

the flower having ſix ſtamina and one ſtyle. Dr. Dil- 
lenius has ſuppoled this to be the ſame with Plumier's 
Karatas, which miſtake he was led into by Plumier's 
drawing, where the flower of his Caraguata is joined 
to the fruit of his Karatas, and vice verſa; and from 
hence Dr. Linnaeus. has been induced to join theſe 
and the Ananas together, making them only ſpecies 
of the ſame genus. 22 , 

The Speis are, 


Plant. 286. Bro- 
melia with lower leaves indented and prickly, and thoſe of 
the ftalks entire. Bromelia pyramidata, aculeis nigris. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. 46. RT 

a) foliis ſerrato-fpinoſis obtuſis, 
Tx alternis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 285. Bromelia with 
ed; prickly, obtuſe leaves, and ſpikes of flowers - 
—5 — f * — fol 4. 


ing alternate. a r 


rundinaceis ſcrratis. Plum. Nov. Gen. 46. 


The firſt ſort hath leaves very like ſome of the ſorts 
of Aloes, but not ſo thick and ſucculent, which are 
indented on their , where they are armed 
4 black ſpines 25 — the plant 
ariſes the fſower- ſtalk, which is near three feet high, 
the lower part of which is garniſhed with entire leaves, 
placed alternately at every joint. The upper part of 
the ſtalk is garniſhed with flowers, ſet in a ſpike 
or thyrſe; theſe have three narrow herbaceous petals 
ſitting upon the germen, and ſix flender ſtamina, with 
the ſtyle, which are ſhorter than the petals. Theſe 
flowers in the country where t 
ſucceeded. by oval ſeed- veſſels, 2 
ition, in the center of which are 

cal ſeeds on every fige, which are ſmooth. 
The ſecond fort hath ſhorter leaves than the firſt, 


a longitudinal 


which ſtand erect, and are narrow at the baſe, increaſ- 


ing in width 


ually to the top, where they are 
broadeſt; th 


are ſharply ſawed on. their and 
are of a deep green co The flower ſtem ariſes 


from the center of the plant, which divides upward 


into ſeveral branches; the upper part of theſe are 


garniſnhed with ſpikes of flowers, which come out al- 


ternately from the ſides of the branches, each having 
a narrow entire leaf juſt below it, which is longer than 
the ſpike. The flowers are placed very cloſe on the 
ſpikes, each having three ſhort petals ſituated upon 
e globular empalement; when theſe decay, the em- 
palement turns to an oval pointed ſeed - veſſel, incloſ- 
ing ſeeds of the ſame ſhape with the former. 
Both theſe plants grow naturally in very warm coun- 
tries. Father Phamier, who gave this title to the ge- 
nus, found them growing in the French Iflands in 
America; and the late Dr. 3 ee them 
growing in Jamaica, and in ſeveral parts of the Spa- 
niſh Wed Indies The firſt fort — pin ol 


coaſt of Guinea, from whence I received the ſeeds ; 


and the ſecond ſort was ſent me from St. Chriſto- 

er's. 

heſe plants are propagated by ſeeds, which muſt be 
nes from the country * they grow naturally, 

r they do not produce any in . Theſe 
muſt be ſown. in ſmall pots filled with light kirchen- 
garden earth, and. plunged into a moderate hot · bed 
of tanners bark; the earth in theſe 
ſprinkled over with water two or three times a week, 
according to the heat of the weather, but muſt not 
have too much moiſture. If the ſeeds are good, the 


plants will appear in about five orfix weeks, and in a 


month after will be fit to tranſplant, when the 


ſhould be carefully ſhaken out of the pots, and eac 


planted in a ſeparate ſmall pot filled with the fame | 
earth as before; then they muſt be r again into 
* 


a moderate hot- bed, obſerving frequently to ſprinkle 
them over with water, but be cautious of giving them 
too much, leſt the roots ſhould be thereby rotted. 


pots ſhould be 


C4 ad 


* 
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. BromeLlia (Nudicaulis) foliis radicalibus dentato-fpi- | 
- noſis caulinis integerrimis. Lin. 


— 


naturally grow, are 
aſtened cylindri- | 


B R O 

During the ſummer ſeaſon the plants ſnould have a 
moderate ſhare of air, in proportion to the heat of 
the weather ; and, in autumn, they muſt: be. removed 
in the bark-ſtove, and treated in the ſame manner as 
the Ananas, or Pine Apple, with which management 
they will make good progreſs; but after the firſt win- 
ter, they may be placed upon ſtands in the dry ſtove, 
though they will thrive much better if they are con- 
ſtan * — the tan-bed, and treated like the A- 
nanas, and will flower in three or four years; whereas 
thoſe in the dry ſtove will not flower in twice that 
time. | 

The other parts of their culture is only to ſhift them 
into freſh earth when they require it; bat they ſhould 
by no means be put into large -pots, for they will 


not thrive if they are over - potted; nor muſt they have 


much wet, cy in winter. gs, 

Theſe plants make a pretty variety in the hot-houſe, 
ſo thoſe who: have; room, may allow a plant or two of 
each fort to have a place in their collection of exotic 


BROOM, the common. See SypanTIVN. 
BROOM, the Spaniſh, See SearTIUM and GERxISTA. 
BROWALLIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 691. Hort. 


upper being very 


Cliff. 318. 

The CHARACTERS are, | 
The empalement is tubulous, of one 
the top in ve unequal parts. The flower is furnel-ſhaped, 
of one leaf, having a cylindrical tube twice the length of 
the empalement ; the upper part is ſpread open, and di- 
vided into froe parts, the upper ſegment or lip being a 
little than. the others, which are equal. It bath 
four flamina included in the chaps of the petal, the two 
ſhort, and the two: under broad, longer, 
and reflexed to the month of the tube, which incloſe them; 
theſe are terminated by fingle incurved: ſummits. In the 
center is ſituated an oval germen, ſupporting a ſlender 
file the length of the tube, crowned. by a thick, com- 
preſſed, indented ſti The empalement afterward be- 
comes an oval obtuſe veſſel with one cell, opening at the 
2 in four parts, and filled with ſmall compreſſed 


This genus of plants is d in the ſecond ſection 
of Linnæus's fourteenth claſs, intitled Didynamia 
Angioſpermia, the flower having two long and two 

included in a capſule. 


ſhort ſtamina, and the ſecds 


The Speis are, 


„ BROwATLLIA (Demiſſa) pedunculis unifloris. Hort. 


Cliff. 318. Browallia with one flower on a foot-ſtalk. 
The title of Browallia was: given to it by Dr. Lin- 
næus, in honour of profeſſor Browall, of Amſter- 


. BzowaLL1a (Blata) pedunculis uniftoris multifloriſ- 


ue. Lin. Sp. 880. Browallia with one flower on each 
ſtalk, and ſometimes many. 

The ſeeds of: the firſt fort were ſent me by Mr. Ro- 
bert Millar, from Panama, in the year 1735 ; which 
fucceeded in the Chelſea. garden, where it has conti- 
nued to flower, and produce feeds every year, but 
the plants are annual, ſo periſh in autumn : the ſeeds 
of this plant muſt be ſown upon a hot- bed in the 


| ſpring, and the plants . forward on another, 


blance to a lipped flower, being irregular. It 


otherwiſe they will not perfect their ſeeds in England. 
Some of theſe plants may be tranſplanted in June 
into the borders of the 1 aA where, if the 
ſeaſon es warm, they: will flower and perfect 
ſeeds ; but leſt theſe ſhould fail, there ſhould be two 
or three plants kept in the ſtove for that purpoſe. 
The plants uſually grow about two feet high, and 
ſpread out into lateral branches, garniſhed with oval 
leaves which are entire, ending in a point, having 
— foot · ſtalks. Renters the end of the branches 
the flowers are produced ingly, upon lon 

foot-ſtalks, ariſing from the — of the — Thale 
have a ſhort empalement of one leaf, which is cut 


into five parts ; out of the center of the empalement 
the flower arifes, ' which is crooked and bent down- 

ward; the top of the tube is ſpread open, and the 
brim, or open part of the flower, has ſome reſem- 
is of a 
bright 


leaf, and indented at | 


bright blue colour, ſometimes inclining to a purple | 
or red, and often there are flowers of three colours | 


on the ſame plant. When theſe fall away, the ger- 
men in the center becomes an oval capſule of one 


cell, filled with ſmall, brown, angular feeds. It flowers 
in July, Auguſt, and September, and the ſeeds are 
ripe in five or ſix weeks after. 

When this plant was firſt raiſed in the Chelſea garden, 
I gave it the title of Dalea, in honour to Mr. Dale, 
an eminent botaniſt, and a great friend of Mr. Ray's. 


By this title it was delivered to the Royal Society, 


and printed in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, and 
alſo in the catalogue of the Chelſea garden: and by 
the ſame I communicated the ſeeds to Doctor Lin- 
neus, who afterward changed the name to Browallia, 
and printed it in the catalogue of Mr. Clifford's 
den; where there is a figure of it exhibited, ſo 

this latter title is become almoſt univerſal among 


botaniſts, | 
The ſecond ſort grows naturally in Peru, from whence 
the younger Juſſieu ſent the ſeeds; gd or riſes 
about the ſame height as the firſt, but hath ſtronger 
ſtalks, and ſends aut a greater number of branches, 
ſo is much more buſhy than that; the flowers — ni 
duced upon foot-ſtalks, which proceed from the wings 
of the leaves; ſome of theſe foot-ſtalks ſuſtain one, 
others three, or more flowers, of a dark blue colour ; 
theſe are ſucceeded by oval capſules, filled with ſmall 
ular ſeeds. | | 
This plant is annual, and requires the ſame culture 
2 5 firſt fort, with which it will produce plenty of 
BRUNELL A, Self-heal. See PaunzLLa. 
BRUNSFELSIA. Plum. Nov. Gen. 12. Lin. 
Gen. Plant. 240; This plant takes its name from Dr. 
Brunsfelſius, a famous phyſician. 
- The CHARACTERS are, 
The is permanent, bell-ſbaped, and of one 5 
which is cut into ue Blunt ſ s at the top. 
flower is of one leaf, and funnel-ſhaped, having a long 
tube, but ſpreads at the top, where it is divided into 
fre obtuſe ſegments; it bath five ſtamina the length of the 
tube, which are inſerted in the petal, and are terminated 
by oblong ſummits. In the center is placed a ſmall round 
germen, ſupporting a ſlender ſtyle the length of the tube, 
which is crowned by a thick fligma. The empalement af- 
terward becomes @ globular berry with one cell, inclofing 
2 number of ſmall ſeeds, which adbere to the ſhin of 
11. | 
This genus of plants is in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's fifth claſs, intitled Pentandria Mono- 
nia, the flower having five ſtamina and hut one 
le. A 
We know but one Spreixs of this genus, viz. 
BRruNSFELSIA. ( Americana.) Lin. Sp. Plant. 191. American 
Brunsfelfia. Brunsfelſia flore albo, fructu croceo molli. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. 12. | 
This plant riſes with a woody ſtem. to the height of 
ight or ten feet, ſending out many ſide branches, 
ich are covered with a rough bark, garniſhed with 
oblong. leaves which are entire, and on the lower 
part of the branches come out ſingle; but toward their 
extremity, they are placed on every fide, and are 
unequal in ſiae. At the extremity of the branches, 
the flowers are produced, generally three or four to- 
| r. Theſe are almoſt as large as thoſe of the 
greater Bindweed, but have very narrow, hairy 
tubes; the brim is expanded in the form of the 
Convolvulus, but is deeply divided into five obtuſe 
ſegments, which are indented on their border. After 


the flower is paſt, the empalement turns to a round 
ſoft fruit, i g many oval ſeeds, which are ſi- 
tuated cloſe to the cover or ſkin, to which they 
A phen e e de . nd 
his plant grows naturally in moſt o iſlands 

in America, in which places they call ie Tanke 
Flower; but in the Engliſh gardens, it is at preſent 
very rare, It may be propaghted from feeds, which 

_ ©. ſhould be ſown early in the ſpring in pots filled with 


ght earth, and plunged into a hot-bed * tanners 


2 - 


| 


bark, obſerving to water the earth as often as you 
find it neceſſary. When the plants are come up; 
they ſhould be tranſplanted each into a ſeparate ſtall 
t filled with freſh light earth, and plunged into the 
t-bed again, ' obſerving to water and ſhade the 
plants until have taken root; after which they 
mult have air admitted to them every day, in propor- 
tion to the warmth of the ſeaſon; hen the plants 
have advanced ſo high as not to be contained in the 
frames, they ſhould be removed into the bark-ſtove, 
where, during the ſummer months, they ſhould have 
a large ſhare of free air, but in winter they muſt be 
* very cloſe. With this management the plants 
ill be very ſtrong, and produce their flowers every 
deaſon. Theſe plants may alſo be increaſed by plant- 
ing try, Go the {pring, before they begin to 
make new ſhoots, in pots filled with freſh light earth, 
and plunged into a hot-bed of tanners bark, ob- 
ſerving to water and ſhade them until they have taken 
root z after which, they muſt be managed as hath 
been directed for other tender exotic plants from the 
countries, ' 
BRUSCUS. See Ruscus. 
BRYONTIA (chis plant is fo called from Bebe, moſs, 
or hair, becauſe it bears a flower which is ſoft and 
hairy, ] Briony. | 
The CHARACTERS are, | a 
I bath male and female flowers on the ſame plant. The 
male flotuers have an empalement of one leaf, which is 
bell-ſhaped, and indented in frve parts at the top. The 
flower is bell-ſhaped, adhering to the and cut 
into five ſegments. It bath three ſhort ſtamina and fue 
ſummits, two of the ſtamina having double ſummits, and 
the other one. The female flowers fit upon the germen, 
and have a deciduous but the petal is the 
fame with thoſe of the male, The germen which is under 
the flower, ſupports a trifid ſpreading ſtyle, crowned by a 
Jpreading indented ſtigma. The germen afterward becomes 
fy” globular berry, containing oval: ſceds adhering to 
the ſhin. 


This genus of plants is ranged in the tenth ſection 
of Linnzus's twenty-firſt claſs, intitled Moncecia Syn- 
2 from its having male and female flowers on 
e ſame plant, and the ſtamina joined with the ſtyle. 
The Speis are, | 

1, Bxyonia (Alba) foliis palmatis utrinque calloſo-ſca- 
bris. Hort. Cliff. 453. Bryony with palmated leaves, 
which are rough and callous on both fides. Bryonia aſ- 

ra, five alba baccis rubris. C. B. P. 297. White 
Briony with red berries. ERA) 

2. BxyoONla (Africana) foliis palmatis quinquepartitis 
utrinque lævibus, laciniis pinnatifidis. Lin. Sp. 1438. 
Briony with palmated leaves cut into five ſegments, which 
are ſmoath on each fide. Bryonia' Africana laciniata, 
tuberoſa radice, floribus herbaceis. Par. Bat. 107, 

3. Bxyon1a (Cretica) folis palmatis ſupra calloſo-punc- 
tatis. Hort. Cliff. 453. Cretan Briony with ed 

leaves, whoſe upper ſurface is ſtudded with callous ſpots, 
Bryonica Cretica maculata, C. B. P. 297. 

4. Ba VO (Nacemaſa) foliis trilobis ſuprà calloſo- 
punctatis, fructu racemoſo ovali. Briony with trilobate 
leaves, whoſe upper fides are marked with callous ſpots, 
and oval fruit growing in bunches, Bryonia olive 
rubro. Plum. Cat. 3, -N 

5. Bxyonia (Variegata) foliis palmatis, laciniis lanceo- 
latis, ſupra — inferne lævibus, fructu ovato 

ſparſo. Briony «vith palmated leaves, whoſe ſegments are 

ar-ſhaped, and their upper fide ſpotted, but their: under 
oth, and an oval ſcattered fruit. Bryonia Americana 
fructu variegato. Dillen. 

6. BxyoNn1a (Bonarienſs) foliis palmatis quinquepartitis 
hirſutis, laciniis obtuſis. Briomy with hairy palmated 
leaves divided into five parts, and obtuſe 8 Bryonia 
Bonarienſis fici folio. Hort. — 58. 5 4 
The firſt ſort grows upon dry banks, un , 
in many parts of England; but may be cultivated in 

22 for uſe, by ſowing the berries, in the ſpring 
of the year, in a dry poor ſoil; where they will in 
two years time, = 
they are not too cloſe. 


to be large roots, provided 
The ooo this plant _ 
n 


BUB 
been formerly, by impoſtors, brought into an human 
| ſhape, and carried about the country, and ſhewn for 
Mandrakes to the common people, who were eaſily 
impoſed on by their credulity, and theſe ot good 
livings thereby. 'The method which theſe people 
practiſed, was to find a young thriving Briony — 
then they opened the earth all round the plant, being 
careful not to diſturb the lower fibres; and (being 
prepared with ſuch a mould, as is uſed by the people 
- who make plaſter figures) they fixed the mould cloſe 
to the root, faſtening it with wire, to keep it 1n its 
proper ſituation ; then they filled the, earth about the 
root, leaving it to grow to the — of the mould, 
which is effected in one ſummer; ſo that if this be 
done in March, by September it will have the ſhape. 
The leaves of this plant are alſo often impoſed on the 


people in the market for Mandrake leaves, although 


there is no reſemblance between them, nor any agree- 
ment in quahry. 
The ſecond and fourth ſorts are perennial plants, their 
roots remaining ſeveral years, but their branches de- 
cay every winter. Theſe roots muſt be planted in 
ts filled with freſh light earth, and in winter muſt 
be laced in the green-houſe, to protect them from 
froſt and great rains; which would deſtroy them, 
if they were expoſed thereto. During the winter 
ſeaſon, they ſhould have very little water given them; 
but in ſummer, when they are expoſed to the open 
air, they muſt be frequently refreſhed with water in 
dry weather. They flower in July, and in warm 
ſummers will perfect their ſeeds. 
The third, fifth, and ſixth ſorts, are annual plants 
theſe muſt be raiſed on a hot-bed early in the ſpring, 
and when the plants are about three inches hi 2 
they ſnould be each tranſplanted into a ſmall pot billed 
with freſh light earth, and plunged into a hot-bed of 
tanners bark, obſerving to water and ſhade them 
until they have taken root. When the plants are 
** ſo large, as to ramble about on the ſurface of 
the bed, and begin to entangle with other plants, they 
ſhould be ſhifted into larger pots, and placed in the 
bark-ſtove, where their branches may be trained to 
the wall, or againſt an. eſpalier, that they may have 


ſun and air, which is abſolutely neceſſary for their 
producing fruit. When theſe Fun are full of fruit, 
they make a pretty variety in the ſtove amongſt other 


exotic plants. - 
The ſecond and fourth forts are alſo propagated from 
ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown on a hot-bed ; and when 
the plants are fit to tranſplant, they ſhould be put 
into pots; and after they have taken root, ſhould be 
inured to bear the open air by degrees; where they 
may remain during the ſummer ſeaſon, but in winter 
they muſt be ſheltered under a hot-bed frame. The 
fourth ſort is much tenderer than the former. 
BRYONITA NIGRA. See Tamxvs. | 
BUBON. Lin. Gen. Plant. 312. Apium. C. B. 154. 
Ferula. Herm. Par. 163. Macedonian Parſley. 
The CHARACTERS are, 
It hath an umbelliferous flower n or general 
umbel, is compoſed of about ten /1 „ thoſe which are 
ſituated in the middle being the ſhorteſt ; the ſmall umbels 
- have near twenty rays. The general involucrum hath five 
pointed ſpear-ſhaped leaves, which ſpread open and are 
t; thoſe of the ' ſmaller umbels, conſiſt of many 
little leaves of the ſame length with the umbel : the em- 
palement of the flower is permanent, ſmall, and indented 
in ve parts; the flower is compoſed of five ſpear-ſhaped 
petals, which turn inward; it bath five ſtamina the length 
of the petals, terminated by ſingle fummits. The oval 
germen is ſituated below the flower, pporting two briſtly 
ſtyles which are permanent, and the length of the ſtamina, 
crowned by obtuſe fligma. The germen afterward becomes 
an oval, channelled, hairy fruit, dividing in two parts, 
each having an oval ſeed, plain on one fide, but convex on 
the other. TR | 
This genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond ſection 
of Linnæus's fifth claſs, intitled Pentandria Digynia, 
the flower having five ſtamina and two ſtyles. 


1. Bug (Macedonicum)- foliolis 


BUB 


rhombeo-ovatis tre- 
natis, umbellis numeroſiſſimis. Hort. Cliff. 95.- Bubon 
with oval, rbomboid, crenated leaves, and many umbels. 
Apium Macedonicum. C. B. P. 154. Macedonian 
Parſley. | 


The Syxc1es are, 


2. Bunow (Rigidivs) foliolis linearibus. Hort. Clif. 9. 


Bubon with very narrow leaves. Ferula durior ſive ri- 


2 & breviſſimis foliis. Boccon. Muſ. 2. 84. 
3. 


vBON (Galbanum) foliolis rhombeis dentatis glabris 
ſtriatis umbellis paucis. Hort. Cliff. 96. Bubon with 
ſmooth rhomboid leaves and few umbels. Ferula Afri- 
o_ galbanifera folio & facie liguſtici. Par. Bar. 
36339 


4. Bunon (Gumiferum) foliolis glabris inferioribus rhom- 


p 


Common 


beis ſerratis, ſuperioribus pinnatifidis tridentatis. Prod. 
Leyd. 100. Bubon with ſmooth rhomboid under leaves 
which are ſawed, and leaves winged and indented 
in three parts. Ferula Africana galbanifera folio myr- 
rhidis. Hort. Amſt. p. 115. 
The firſt ſends out many leaves from the root, the 
lower growing almoſt horizontally, ſpreading near the 
ſurface of the ground: the foot-ſtalk of each leaf di- 
vides into ſeveral other ſmaller, garniſhed with ſmooth 
rhomb-ſhaped leaves, which are of a bright, pale, 
green colour, indented on their edges. In the cemer 
of the plant ariſes the flower-ſtem, which is little 
more than a foot high, dividing into many branches, 
each being terminated by an umbel of white flowers, 
which are ſucceeded by oblong hairy ſeeds. It flowers 
in July, and the feeds ripen in autumn, ſoon, after 
which the plant decays. 
This plant in warm countries is biennial; the plants 
which riſe from ſeeds. one year, produce flowers and 
ſeeds the next, and then periſh: but in England, 
they ſeldon flower till the third or fourth year from 
ſeed ; but whenever the plant flowers, it always dies. 
It is propagated by which ſhould be ſawn'on 
a bed o _ ſandy earth, either early in the autumn, 
or in April; and if the ſeaſon prove warm and dry, 
the ground ſhould be ſhaded in the heat of the day, 
and frequently refreſhed with water, which is a ſure 
method to bring up the plants; for where this is not 
practiſed, the ſeeds often fail, or remain long in the 
ground. When the plants come up, they will re- 
quire no other care but to be kept clean from weeds, 
till the beginning of October, when they ſhould be 
carefully taken up, and planted in a warm border of 
dry ground; and a few of them ſhould be put into 
pots, that they may be ſheltered under a frame in 
winter; for in ſevere froſt, thoſe which are _ 
to the open air, are frequently killed; though, in 
moderate winters, they will live abroad without co- 
vering; but it is a ſecure way to preſerve the ſpecies, 
to keep two or three une in pots, in ſhelter, durin 
the winter, leſt thoſe abroad ſhould: be deſtroyed. 
The ſeeds of this plant is one of the ingredients in 
Venice treacle. | 
The ſecond ſort grows naturally in Sicily, from whence 
I received the ſeeds. This. is a low perennial plant, 
having ſhort ſtiff leaves, which are very narrow : the 
flower-ſtalk riſes near a foot high, which is terminated 
by an umbel of ſmall white flowers, which are ſuc- 
ceeded by ſmall, oblong, channelled ſeeds. It flowers 
in June, and the ſeeds ripen in September. Ir is 
propagated by ſeeds, and ſhould have a dry foil and 
a warm ſituation, where the plants will continue ſe- 
veral years. It is a plant of little beauty or uſe, ſo 
is only preſerved for the ſake of variety. = 
The third ſort riſes with an upright ſtalk to the 
height of eight or ten feet, which at bottom is lig- 
neous, having a purpliſh bark, covered with a whitiſh 
powder, which comes off when handled ; the upper 
part of the ſtalk is garniſhed with leaves at every joint, 
the foot-ſtalks half embracing them at their baſe , 
Jem, "ow into ſeveral ſmaller, like thofe of the 
arſley, and are ſet with leaves like thoſe 
of Lovage, but ſmaller, of a grey colour; the top 
of the Kall is terminated by an umbel of yellow 
| | | flowers, 


5 


flowers, which are ſucceeded by oblong channelled | 


ſeeds, having a thin membrane or wing on their 
border. It flowers in Auguſt, but hath not produced 


ſeeds in England. When any part of the plant is 


broken, there iſſues out a little thin milk of a cream 
colour, which hath a ſtrong ſcent of Galbanum. 
The fourth ſort riſes with a ligneous ſtalk about two 
feet high, garniſhed with leaves at each joint, which 
branch out like the former; but the ſmall leaves or 
lobes are narrow and indented, like thoſe of Baſtard 
Hemlock. The ſtalk is terminated by a large um- 
bel of ſmall white flowers, which are ſucceeded by 
ſeeds like thoſe of the former ſort, 
Theſe plants are both natives of Africa, They are 
ropagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown in pots 
| Aled with light loamy earth, as ſoon as they arrive; 
which, if it happens toward autumn, ſhould be 
plunged into a bed of tanners bark, where the heat 
1s gone, and ſcreened from froſt in winter. In the 
ſpring the plants will come up, and by the middle of 
Apri 
carefully ſhaken out of the pots, being careful not to 
tear off their roots, and plant them each into a ſe- 
parate {mall pot, filled with the ſame earth as before; 
then plunge the pots into the tan again, and water 
them to ſettle the earth to the roots of the plants, and 
ſhade them from the ſun in the day time, until they 
have taken new root; after this they muſt be inured 
— to bear the open air; into which they ſhould 
removed in June, and placed with other exotic 
plants in a ſheltered ſituation, where they may remain 
till autumn, when they muſt be removed into the 
green-houſe, and placed where they may enjoy as 
mach of the {un and air as poſſible, but defended from 
ro 
In winter theſe plants ſhould have but little water 
given them, for much wet is very injurious to them: 
in ſummer, when they ate expoſed to the open air, 
they muſt be frequently refreſhed with water in dry 
weather; but at no time ſhould have roo much wet, 
for Hot will rot thaw roots. | 
Theſe plants.mike a pretty variety in the -houſe 
in winter, and e are 2 8 the 
ſummer with other green-houſe plants, they have a 
. effect, eſpecially when they are grown to a large 
ze. They, generally flower the third year from hc, 
bur their flowers are produced fo late in ſummer, 
that the ſeeds have ſeldomtime to form before the cold 
comes on in the autumn; at leaſt for ſome years paſt, 
as the ſeaſons have been cold and moiſt z but in warm 
ſummers, the fourth ſort will perfect ſeeds, if they 
ſtand in a warm ſheltered ſituation. 
The Galbanum of the ſhops is ſuppoſed to be pro- 
. cured from the third fort, for upon breaking the 
leaves, the juice which flows out from the wound, 
hath a ſtrong odour of the Galbanum, which is a con- 
firmation of 1t. 
BUCKSHORN, or HARTSHORN. See 
PLAN TAO. 
BUD DING. See IxnocuLaTinG. 8 
BUD DLE A. Houſt. MSS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 131. 
The ChaRAcrRSs are, 
It bath a ſmall permanent empalement, which is ſlightly 
cut at the top into five acute parts. The flower is of one 
leaf, bell-ſhaped, and quadrifid, the petal being ſtretched 
out beyond the empalement; it hath four ſhort ſtamina, 


' - wvhich are placed at the diviſions of the petal, terminated 


by ſhort ſummits. The oblong ' germen is ſituated in the 
center, ſupporting a ſhort ſtyle, crowned by an obtuſe ſtig- 


ma; the germen afterward becomes an oblong capſule, having | 


Ido cells filled with ſmall ſeeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's * claſs, intitled Tetrandria Monogy- 
| 151 the flower having four ſtamina and but one 
le. 1 W | 
The Spxciss are, | 18 n 
„ Bopp jA (Americana) foliis ovatis ſerratis 12 
floribus ſpicatis racemoſis, eaule fruticoſo. Buddleja 
with oval ſawed leaves, growing oppoſite, flowers growing 
in branching ſpikes, ws of ſhrubby ſtalk. Buddleja fru- 


will be fit to remove, when they ſhould be | 


BUD 
teſcens foliis conjugatis & ſerratis floribus ſpicatis lu- 
teis. Houſt. MSS, + EN 
2. Bupputja (Occidentalis) foliis lanceolatis acuminatis 
integerrimis oppoſitis, ſpicis interruptis. Buddleja with 
pointed ſpear-ſhaped leaves which are entire; placed 
oppoſite, and broken «ſpikes of flowers. Buddleja fru- 
teſcens foliis oblongis mucronatis, floribus ſpicatis 
albis. Houſt. MSS. 5 
The firſt ſort grows naturally in Jamaica, and moſt 
of the other iſlands in America, where it riſes to the 
eight of ten or twelve feet, with a thick woody - 
ſtem, covered with a grey bark ; this ſends out many 
branches toward the top, which come out oppoſite z 
as are alſo the leaves ſo placed, which are oval, and 
covered with a brown hairy down. At the end of 
the branches the flowers are produced in long cloſe 
ſpikes, branching out in cluſters, which are yellow, 
conſiſting of one leaf, cut into four ſegments ; theſe 
are ſucceeded by oblong capſules, filled with ſmall 
ſeeds. This was ſent me by Dr. Houſtoun, from Ja- 
maica, in 1730, under the title Verbaſci folio minor 
arbor, floribus ſpicatis luteis tetrapetalis ſeminibus 
ſingulis oblongis in ſingulis yaſculis ſiccis. Sloan, Cat. 
Jam. 139. But as this was © vague title, the 
doctor * conſtituted a ne genus, and gave 
it the title of Buddleja, in memory of Mr. Buddle, 
an eminent Engliſh botaniſt, 
The ſecond ſort the ſame gentleman ſent me from 
Carthagena, where it grows naturally; This is the 
Ophioxylon Americanum, foliis oblongis mucronatis, 
leviter ſerratis bardanæ inſtar, ſubtus lanuginoſis. 
Pluk. Alm. 270. tab. 210. fig. s. and was by Plukenet 
ſuppoſed to be the ſame with the former, which 
was denied by Sir Hans Sloane in his Hiſtory of Ja- 
maiĩca. | 5 
This ſort riſes much taller than the firſt, and divides 
into 22 number of ſlender branches, which are 
covered with a ruſſet hairy bark, garniſhed with me 
ſpear-ſhaped leaves, ending in ſharp points: theſe 
w oppoſite at every joint; at the end of the 
ranches are produced- branching ſpikes of white 
flowers, growing in whorls round the ſtalks, with 
ſmall ſpaces, between each. It hath long, narrow, 
— 4 — leaves growing between the ſpikes, 
whereas thoſe of the other ſort are naked. The leaves 
of this are much thinner than thoſe of the firſt ſort, 
and have ſcarce any down on their under fide ; the 
ſpikes of flowers grow more erect, ſo form a large 
looſe ſpike at the end of every branch, 0 
The plants grow naturally in gullies or other low 
ſheltered ſpots, in the Weſt- Indies, their branches 
being too tender to reſiſt the force of ſtrong winds, ſo 
are rarely ſeen in open ſituations. | 
They are propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ob- 
tained from the countries where they naturally grow, 
for they do not perfect them in * 21 Theſo 
ſhould be brought over in' their capſules or pods, for 
thoſe which are taken out before they are ſent ſeldom 
grow. They ſhould be ſown in ſmall pots, filled 
with rich light carth, and very lightly covered with 
the ſame; for as theſe ſeeds are ve mall, ſo if they 
are buried deep in the ground, they periſh. The 
pots ſhould be plunged into a moderate hot-bed, and 
muſt be every third or fourth day gently watered, 
being very careful not to waſh the ſeeds out of the 
und, by too haſty watering them. If the ſeeds are 
frech and good, the plants will come up in about ſix 
weeks, provided they are ſown in the ſpring and if 
they grow kindly, will be large enough to tranſplant 
in about two months after. Then they ſhould be 
carefully ſeparated, and each planted into a ſmall pot, 
filled with light rich earth, and plunged into the 
hot-bed again, obſerving to ſhade them from the ſun 
until they have taken new root, as alſo to refreſh 
them with water when they require it. After the 
lants have taken freſh root in the pots, there ſhould 
be freſh air admitted to them every day, in pro- 
rtion to the warmth: of the ſeaſon; they muſt alfo 
ee but moderately, refreſhed with water. 
If the plants thrive well, they will have filled theſe 
KT. ſmall 


ſmall pots with their roots by the middle of Augult, 
at which time it will be proper to ſhift them into 


—_— 


pots one ſize larger, that they may have time to take | 


good root again, before the cold weather comes on. 

When theſe are new potted, the tan ſhould be turned 
over to renew the heat; and if it is wanted, ſome 
freſh tan muſt be added to the bed; to encourage 
the roots of the plants. In this bed they may remain 
till autumn, when they muſt be removed into the 
ſtove, and plunged into the tan · bed; where they muſt 
conſtantly remain, for they are too tender to thrive m 
this covotry, if they are not ſo treated. During the 

- winter they muſt have but little water, and ſhould be 

kept warm; but in ſummer they ſhould have freſh 
air admitted to them conſtantly when the weather is 
warm, and frequently ſprinkled all over with water. 
With this management, the plants will flower the 
fourth year from ſeeds, and continue ſo to do eyery 

ear after, and will make a good appearance in the 
ove. 

BUGLOSSUM. See Ancnvsa, and Lycorsts. 

B U GU LA. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 208. tab. 98. Ajuga. 
Lin. Gen. Plant. 624. Bugle. 

The CHarACTERS are, 

It hath a ſhort 
is flightly cut into frve parts; the flower is of one leaf, 
' of the lip kind, having an incurved cylindrical tube ;, the 

upper lip is very / and by 

beard is large, open, and divided into three obtuſe ſeg- 

ments, the middle being large, and the two fides j 


it hath four ereft ſtamina, two of which are longer than | 


permanent empalement of one leaf, which | 


„ere, and hid; the under lip or | 


LA 


* 1 1 —_— * 


the upper lip, and two ſhorter, terminated by double ſum- 


mits. In the center is fituated the four germen, ſupporting | 


a fender ſtyle the length of the ſtamina, crowned 
two ſlender 1 The germen afterward become four 
naked ſeeds incloſed in the empalement. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's fourteenth claſs, intitled Didynamia Gym- 
noſpermia, the flower having two long, and two 
ſhort ſtamina, and is furconded by nakid foods. 
The Speis are, 
1. BuouLa (Reptans) foliis caulinis ſemi 
bus, ſtolonibus reptatricibus. Bugle 
embrace the ſtalks, and ſhoots which put out roots, Bu- 
la. Dod. Pempt. 135. Common Bugle. f 
UGULA (Decumbens) foliis oblongo-ovatis, caulibus 
decumbentibus, verticillis diſtantibus. Bugle with ob- 


long oval leaves, declining ſtalks, and the whorls of flowers | 


wide aſunder. Bugula folio maximo flore pallide cæ- 
ruleo. Boerh. Ind. alt. 1. 184. | 
3. Buovia (Pyramidalis) foliis obtuſe-dentatis, caule 
ſimplici. Bugle with blunt indented leaves, and a ſingle 
| alk. Ajuga tetragono pyramidalis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
I, 


1 
6 = % bh s 
4. Were ( 2 foliis oblongis tomentoſis, ca- 
lycibus hirſutis. Hugle with oblong woolly leaves, and 
hairy flower-cups. Bugula carneo flore. Cluſ. Hiſt. 2. 


43. 

5 ne (Orientalis) villoſa, foliis ovato-dentatis ſeſ- 
ſilibus, floribus reſupinatis. Hairy Bugle with oval in- 
dented leaves, placed cloſe to the talks, and inverted flow- 
ers. Bugula orientalis villoſa flore inverſo candido 
cum oris purpureis. Tourn. Cor. 14. 

The firſt ſort grows naturally in woods, and ſhad 
moiſt places, in moſt parts of England, where it 
ſpreads and increaſes greatly by the ſide ſhoots, which 
put out roots at their Joints. There are two varieties 
of this, one with a whute, and the other a-pale purple 
flower, which I obſerved growing in ſeveral parts of 
Weſtmoreland ; but theſe do not differ in any other 
reſpe& than in the colour of their flowers from the 
common, therefore I have only mentioned them as 
varieties. | 
The common Bugle is greatly eſteemed as a vulne- 
rary herb, and is uſed both internally and externally, 
it enters as an ingredient into the vulnerary decoc- 
tions of the ſurgeons, and is commended externally, 
applied to ulcers. This is conſtantly mixed with 
the yulnerary herbs, imported from Switzerland. It 


lexicauli- 
whoſe leaves half 


is titled Conſolida Media, or Middle Conſound. As 


B UL. 


grows naturally wild in great plenty, ſo it is 


this 
ſeldom admitted into gardens. 
The ſecond fort grows naturally on the Alps; the 
leaves of this are much longer than thoſe of the com- 
mon Bugle, the ſtalks are weaker, and decline on 
every ſide, and the whorls of flowers are much ſmaller, 


and are * at a greater diſtance. This is ad- 
mitted into ſome gardens for the ſake of variety, and 
propagates in plenty by its trailing ſtalks. This re- 
yu a moiſt ſhady ſituation. - 
he third fort grows naturally in France, Germany, 
and other countries, but is not a native in England. 
This grows about four or five inches high, with a 
ſingle ſtalk; which is garniſhed with leaves at each 
joint, placed oppoſite ; theſe are oval, and indented 
| bluntly on their The flowers grow in whorls 
round the ſtalks; ard toward the top form a cloſe 
thick ſpike, = are of a fine blue colour. 
The fourth fort grows naturally in many parts of 
Europe: This approaches near bs the TRE 
but the leaves of this are woolly, and the flower-cups 
are very hairy, in which the chief difference conſiſts. 
There are two varieties of this, one with a white, and 
the other a red flower. | | 
The fifth ſort was brought from the Levant hy Dr. 
Tournefort, and is preſerved by thoſe who are curious 


in collecting rare plants. There are two or three va- 
rieties of it, which only differ in the colour of their 
flowers. 


This ſort requires a little protection in winter, there- 
fore the plants ſhould be planted in pots filled with 
a loamy bi, and placed in a ſhady ſituation in ſum- 
mer; but in the winter they muſt be removed under 
a common frame, where they may enjoy as much 
free air as poſſible in mild weather; but in hard froſt 
ſhould be covered, otherwiſe they will not live thro? 
the winter in this country, unleſs it proves very fa- 
vourable. <4 Ml 
This ma propagated by ſeeds, which ſho 
ſown ſoon after it is ripe, 5 a pot filled with loamy 
earth, and placed in a ſnady ſituation till autumn, 
when it ſhould be removed under a frame, where it 
may be ſcreened from hard froſt. In the ſpring the 
plants will come up, which ſhould be tranſplanted 
into ſeparate pots as ſoon as they are ſtrong enough 
to remove, and, in ſummer, placed in the ſhade, and 
treated as the old plants. It flowers in May, and the 
ſeeds ripen the latter end of July. It may alſo be 
increaſed by offsets, but this is a low method, be- 
cauſe the plants put out but few of them, eſpecially 
while _ are young, ſo the other method is chiefly 
All the other ſorts are hardy enough, and are eaſily 
multiplied by their ſide ſhoots, theſe delight in a moiſt 
ſhady ſituation, where they are apt to ſpread too 
much, eſpecially the two firſt ſorts. 

BU LB [| Bulbus, Lat. of Bente, Gr.] Bulbous roots are 
of two ſorts, viz. tunicated (or coated) and ſquamous 
(or ſcaly.) - A tunicated root conſiſts of many coats, 
involving each other; as in the Onion, Tulip, &c. 
whoſe roots, if cut through the middle, plainly ſhew 
the ſeveral coats. A ſquamous root conſiſts of many 
ſcales, lying over each other like tiles upon a houſe, 


or ſcales on fiſh; of this kind are the Lily, Marta- 
n, &c. | | 
BULBINE. See AxrHERIcUu. 


BULBOCASTANUM. See Bunrom. 
BULBOCODIUM. Tourn. Cor. 30. Lin. Gen. 
Plant, 368. | 
The CraracTrRs are, 
The flower hath no empalement, it is funnel-ſhaped, and 
compoſed of fix petals, which are concave, having long, 
narrow mecks, connetted at the mouth, but are ſpear- 
ſhaped above. It hath fix awl-ſhaped ſtamina ſhorter than 
the petals, and are inſerted in their middle, having in- 
cumbent ſummits. It hath an oval, blunt, three-cornered 
ermen, ſupporting a flender ſtyle, crowned by three ob- 


= * 


eres ſtigma. The germen afterward becomes 4 
triangular pointed capſule, having three cells, which are 


filled with angular ſeeds. 
* This 


( 


'This 
Linnzus's ſixth claſs, intitled Hexandria Monogynia, 
the flower having ſix ſtamina and one ſtyle. 

The Spxciss are, | 7 2 
1. Burnocopium (Apinum) foliis ſubulato-linearibus. 
Prod, Leyd. 41. Bulbocodium with narrow awl-ſhaped 


* leaves. Bulbocodium Alpinum juncifolium flore unico 
intus albo extus ſquallide rubente. Raii Syn. Ed. 3. 


374 | | 
; Nethocovivad (Yernum) foliis lanceolatis, Prod. Leyd. 
41. Bulbocodium with ſpear-ſhaped leaves. Colchicum 
vernum Hiſpanicum. C. B. P. 69. 
The firſt ſort grows naturally upon the Alps, and 
alſo upon Snowdon hills, in Wales. This hath a ſmall 
bulbous root, which is covered with a rough hairy 
' ſkin; from which ariſes a few long narrow leaves, 
ſomewhat like thoſe of the Saffron, but narrower; in 
the middle of theſe the flower comes out, which 
* ſtands on the top of the foot-ſtalk, growing erect, and 
is ſhaped like thoſe of the Crocus, but ſmaller ; the 
foot-ſtalk riſes about three inches high, and hath four 
or five ſhort narrow leaves placed alternately upon it 
below the flower. This flowers in March, and the 
ſeeds are ripe in May, when it grows in a garden, but 
where it grows naturally it is much later. | 
The ſecond fort grows naturally in Spain, but hath 
been long cultivated in gardens. It hath a bulbous 
root, ſhaped like thoſe of the Snowdrop, covered with 
a brown ſkin, ſending out three or four ſpear-ſhaped 
concave leaves, between which comes out the flower, 
ſtanding on a very ſhort foot-ſtalk, compoſed of ſix 

tals, three ſtanding on the outſide, and three within 

een the other; theſe, when they firſt appear, 

are of a pale colour, but afterward change to a bright 
purple; when theſe decay, they are ſucceeded 
triangular ſeed · veſſels, which are full of ſmall roundi 


ſeeds. It produces the flowers about the ſame time 


with the firſt. 


Theſe plants are ropagated by offsets, in the fame | 
manner as other but us rooted flowers. The time | 


to remove them, is ſoon after their leaves decay, but 


the roots may be kept out of the ground two months | 
ron! 1+ 10 9-4 at that ſeaſon. They ſhould not be | 
removed oftener than every third year, for their roots | 


do not multiply very faſt, ſo by ſuffering them to re- 


main, they will flower much ſtronger, and make a 
er increaſe than if they are often taken up. 
1 he firſt fort requires an eaſtern aſpect, for if it hath 


too much ſun, it will not thrive; but the ſecond | 


ſhould have a warmer ſituation, ſo may be planted in 


a ſouth border, and ſhould have a freſh loamy ſoil, | - 


but not dunged. They may alſo be propagated b 
ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown in pots fled wich fre 


loamy earth in September, and the latter end of Oc- | 
tober, the pots ſhould he placed ' under a frame, to | 
protect them from ſevere froſt; in the ſpring the | 
out | 


plants will appear, when they may be remov 
of the frame, and placed where they may have the 


morning ſun, but ſcreened from the ſouth. In very | 
dry weather, they ſhould be refreſhed now and then | 


with a little water, while their leaves continue green; 
but, when theſe decay, the pots ſhould be removed 
to a ſhady ſituation, where they may remain till au- 
tumn, obſerving to keep them clean from weeds. In 
October there ſhould be a little freſh earth laid on 
the ſurface of the other, and the pots placed in ſhelter 
again till the following ſpring, when they muſt be 
treated in the ſame manner as the former year, till 
their leaves decay; then the roots ſhould be carefully 
taken up, and tranſplanted into the borders of the 
flower-garden, treating them as the old roots , the 
fpring following they will produce their flowers, 
BUNIAS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 737. 

The CHARACTERS 2 Hons 6 1 LY 
The empalement is compoſed of ſour oblong ſpreading leaves, 
which all away. 7. '# 2 72 2 placed in 
form of a croſs, which are oval, and double the length 
' of the empalement, joined at their baſe, and erect. It bath 
ſix ſtamina the length of the cup, two of which are op- 
poſete, and ſorter than the other four, terminated by ereft 


| 


genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 


— — 


——_— _ 


- — 


niſhed with oblong rough leaves, indented on 


Summits, which are bifd at their baſe. In the centes ii 
Situated an oblong germen, having no flyle, but crowned 
by an obtuſe ſtigma. The germen afterward becomes as 
irregular, ſhort, oval pod, with four angles, one or other 
of which is prominent and pointed, incloſing one or two 
roundiſh ſeeds. | 
This genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond ſection 
of Linnæus's fifteenth claſs, intitled Tetradynamia 
Siliquoſa, the flowers having four long and two ſhort 
ſtamina, and are Babes By pods. 

The Specizs are, | 


1. Buxtas (Orientalis) ſiliculis ovatis gibbis verrutoſis. 


Lin. Sp. Plant. 670. Bunias with oval convex pods, 
baving protuberances. Crambe Orientalis dentis leonis 
folio erucaginis facie. Tourn. Cor. 14. | 


2. Bun1as (Erucago) ſiliculis tetragonis angulis bicriſta- 


tis. Lin. Sp. Plant. Bunias with ſhort four-cornered 
pods, whoſe angles are doubly crefted. Erucago Monſpe- 
liaca ſiliqua quadrangula echinata. C. B. P. 9g: 


3. Buxias (Catile) ſiliculis ovatis lævibus e abus 


Lin, Sp. Plant. 670. Bunias with ſmooth oval pods, 

ſtanding on each fide the ſtalt. Eraca maritima Italica, 

ſiliqua haſtæ cuſpidi ſimili. C. B. P. gg. 700 
from 


The firſt ſort grows naturally in the Levant, 
whence Dr. Tournefort ſent the ſeeds to the Royal 
Garden at Paris. This hath a perennial root, and an 
annual ſtalk. It ſends out many oblong leaves, which 
ſpread on every ſide near the ground, and are deeply 
Jagged on their edges, like thoſe of the Dandelion 
from between theſe ariſe the ſtalks, which grow up- 
wards of two feet high, ſending out branches gar- 
niſhed at each joint 25 one oblong ſharp- pointed 
leaf, eared at * baſe, where they ſit cloſe to the 
ſtalk. The branches are terminated by long looſe 
ſpikes of yellow flowers, compoſed of four eaves, 
= IF thoſe 4 the on z theſe are ſuc- 
ort, ov „ending in a point, 
inclo 7 5 round ed” 2 by 1 r 
the ſeeds are ripe in ber. : 
The ſecond fort grows naturally in the ſouth of 
France and Italy; this is an annual plant, ſendin 
out many branches, which ſpread, and incline towa 
the ground; garniſhed with glaucous leaves, which are 
deeply divided into many ſegments, almoſt like thoſe 
of Swines Creſs. The flowers are produced ſingly from 
the wings of the leaves, toward the extremity of the 
branches; theſe are very ſmall, of a pale yellowiſh 
colour, compoſed of four petals, placed in form of 
a croſs, which are aa by ſhort pods, which are 
Frag on each ſide, containing one or two routdiſh 
8. a 
The third fort grows naturally about Montpelier 
this is alſo an annual plant, ſending out many oblong 


leaves near the root, which are haury's deeply cut on 
each ſide, and ſpread on the ground; between theſe 


ariſe two or three ſtalks, which 
half high 


w a foot and a 
» ſending out ſeveral ſide branches, Fer 
eir 


edges; the upper part of the branches are deſtitute 
of leaves, but 4 flowers placed alternately on each 
ſide, ſtanding on ſhort foot- talks, which are purple, 
and compoſed of four petals; theſe are ſucceeded 
by oval-pointed pods, containing one or two roundiſh 
ſeeds; there is a variety of this with narrow leaves. 

Theſe plants are all propagated by ſeed: the firſt fort 
may be ſown where the n are deſigned to remain, 
in the beginning of April, and when the plants 
come up, they ſhould be thinned, leaving them two 
feet aſunder, after which they will require no other 
care but to keep them clean from weeds. The ſecond 
year they will produce flowers and ſeeds, and th 

roots will abide many years after. 5 

The other two ſorts muſt be ſown where they are to 
remain, but the beſt time is in autumn, becauſe thoſe 
which are ſown in the ſpring often fail, or do not 
come up time enough to perfect their ſeeds, Theſe 
require no other culture but to keep them clean 
from weeds, and thin the plants to one foot diſtance. 


BUNIUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 298. Bulbocaſtanum. 
Tourn. Inſt. 3 12. tab. 161. Pig Nut, or Earth 1 . 


- 


| poſe the 


The Cnaracters are, | VI 
The great or general umbel \s compoſed 7 near twenty 
rays or ſmall umbels, which are ſhort, and cloſe together. 
The involucrum of the great umbel is compoſed of many 
' ſhort narrow leaves, thoje of the ſmaller are the ſame, but 

are as long as the umbels. The proper empalement of the 
Flower is „ diſcernible. The rays of the great umbel 
are uniform. The flowers have frve heart-ſhaped petals 
which are equal, and turn inward ; they have froe lamina 
which are ſhorter than the petals, terminated by fihgle 
ſummits ;; the oblong germen is ſituated below the recep- 
tacle, ſupporting two reflexed ſtyles, crowned by a blunt 

igma. 
Aale in two parts, containing two oval ſeeds, plain 
on one fide, and convex on the other. a 
This genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond ſection 
of Linnæusꝰs fifth claſs of plants, intitled Pentandria 
Digynia, the flower having five ſtamina and two 
files 
The Spxcits are, 
1. Buxrun (Bulbocaſtanum) bulbo globoſo. Sauv. Monſp. 
256. Earth Nut with a globular root. Bulbocaſtanum 
majus folio Apii. C. B. P. 162. 
Boxium (Creticum) radice turbinato. Earth Nut with 
a turbinated root.” Bulbocaſtanum Creticum radice 
napi-formi. Tourn. Cor. | . 
3. Bunn (Sexatile) foliis tripartitis filiformibus linea- 
ribus. Earth Nut with very narrow tripartite leaves. 
Bulbocaſtanum minus ſaxatile Peucedani folio. Tourn. 
Inſt. 312. 
The fl ſort grows naturally in moiſt paſtures, and 
in woods, in many parts of England. Of this there 
is a variety, ſuppo ed to be larger than that which 
grows commonly here, but I could never obſerve 
any eſſential difference between them; for in . ſome 
places it is found much _ than in others, but when 
they have been tranſplanted into a garden, they have 
proved to be the ſame. This a tuberous ſolid 
root which lies deep in the d, and puts out fi- 
bres from the bottom and ſides. The leaves are finely 
cut, and lie near the ground. The ſtalk riſes a foot 


and a half high, which is round, channelled, and ſo- 


lid, the lower part being naked; but above, where 
it branches out, there is one leaf placed below 22 
branch, which are cut into finer 2 ments than thoſe 
below. The flowers are white, f ſhaped like thoſe 
of other umbelliferous plants; the ſeeds are ſmall, ob- 
long, and when ripe are channelled. It flowers in 
May, and the ſeeds ripen in July, ſoon after which, 
the whole herb decays to the ground. 5 
The roots of this ſort are frequently dug up, and b 
the poorer ſort 1 are eaten raw, having muc 
reſemblance in taſte to the Cheſnut, from whence it 
had the title of Bulbocaſtanum. Theſe roots, when 
boiled, are very pleaſant and delicious, and are ſup- 
* to afford great nouriſhment. The ſwine are very 
ond of theſe roots, and will root them up, when they 
are admitted where they grow, and will ſoon become 
fat with feeding on them. 
The ſecond fort was diſcovered by Dr. Tournefort in 
the iſland of Crete, but it grows naturally in many 
other parts of the Levant. I received dried ſam- 
ples and ſeeds of this from Zant, where it grows 
lentifully. | 
he third ſort I received from the Alps. This is a 
very low plant, ſeldom riſing above ſix inches high. 
Theſe plants delight to grow among graſs, ſo canfiot 
be made to thrive well long in a garden. 
BUPHTHALMU M. Lin. Gen. Plant. 876. Aſ- 
teriſcus. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. tab. 285. Ox-eye. 
The CARAT RS are, 8 
The empalement is different in the ſeveral ſpecies. It 
bath a compound radiated flotver, compoſed of hermaphro- 
dite and female florets. The hermaphradite florets com- 
aft theſe are funnel-ſhaped, and cut into five 
parts at the brim, which ſpread open, and have five flen- 
der ſtamina, which are 7 they terminated by cylindrical 
ſummits. In the center is ſituated an oval compreſſed ger- 


men, ſupporting a flender ſtyle, crowned by a thick ſtigma. | 
The germen afterward becomes an oblong ſeed, SO bers 


The germen afterward becomes an oval fruit, | 


a tongue, which ſpre 


— 


3 


„ BurHTHALMUM (Grandiflorum) 


der is cut into nam paris; the female flowers which com- 
poſe the rays (or border) are ſtretched out on one fide like 
open, and is indented at the top 
in three parts; theſe have no ſtamina, but a double-headed 
Zermen, ſupporting d. lender ſtyle, crowned by two oblony 
Stigma. The germen becomes a ſingle compreſſed ſeed, cut 
on each ſide. | | 

This genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond ſection 
of Linnæus's nineteenth claſs, intitled Syngeneſia 
Polygamia ſuperflua, the flowers having hermaphro- 
dite and female florets, included in one common em- 


palement, which are both fruitful. 
The Species are, 


. BuryTHALMUM (Helianthoides) calycibus foliolis, fo- 


lis oppoſitis ovatis ſerratis triplinerviis caule herba- 
ceo. Hort. Upſal. 264. Ox-eye with a leafy empalement, 
oval ſawed leaves placed oppoſite, having three veins, 
and an herbaceous ftalk. Chryſanthemum Scrophularia: 
folio Americanum. Pluk. Alm. * tab. 22. fig. 1. 

22 alternis lanceo- 
latis ſubdenticulatis glabris, calycibus nudis caule 
herbaceo. Hort. Cliff. 413. Ox-eye with ſmooth ſpear- 
ſhaped leaves (indented below,) naked empalements, and an 
herbaceous ftalk. Aſteroides Alpina falicis folio gla- 
bro. Tourn. Cor. 51. tab. 487. 
BuenTHALMUM (Salicifolium) foliis alternis lanceola- 
tis ſubſerratis villoſis calycibus nudis caule herbaceo. 


Fort. Cliff. 414. Ox-eye with ſpear-ſhaped leaves placed 


alternate, ſatbed below and hairy, naked empalements, and 


an herbaceous ſtalk. Aſter luteus major, toliis ſucciſæ. 
C. B. P. 266, 


4. BurfTHALMUM (Spinoſum) calycibus acute folioſis, 


ramis alternis, foliis lanceolatis amplexicaulibus inte- 
gerrimis caule herbaceo. Hort. Cliff. 414. Ox-eye with 
acute leafy empalements, branches placed alternate, and 
entire leaves embracing the ſtalks, which are herbaceous. 
Aſteriſcus annuus, foliis ad florem rigidis. Tourn. 
Inſt. 497. 


5. BurfTHALMUM (Seffile) floribus axillaribus calycibus 


folioſis, ſpinis terminalibus, folüs oblongis obtuſis 
ſeſſilibus. Ox-eye with flowers coming from the forks of 
the branches, leafy empalements ending with ſpines, and 
oblong blunt leaves growing cloſe to the branches. Aſte- 
riſcus annuus maritimus patulus. Tourn. Inſt. 498. 


6. BUurHTHALMUM (Maritimum) calycibus obtuse folioſis 


* 


3 ramis foliis alternis, ſpatulatis caule 
erbaceo. Hort. Cliff. 414. Ox-eye with blunt leafy em- 
palements, having foot-ſtalks, alternate leaves, and an 
herbaceous ſtalk, Aſteriſcus matitimus perennis patu- 
lus. Tourn. Inſt. 498. | 


7. BUPHTHALMUM ( Aquaticum) calycibus obtuse folioſis 


ſeſſilibus axillaribus, foliis alternis oblongis obtuſis 
caule herbaceo. Hort. Cliff. 414. Ox-eye with blunt 
leafy empalements fitting cloſe to the forks of the ſtalk, 
oblong blunt leaves, a an berbaceous ſtalk. Aſteriſcus 
annuus Luſitanicus odoratus. Boerh. Ind. alt. 105. 


8. BUPHTHALMUM (Fruteſcens) foliis oppoſitis lanceola- 


tis petiolatis bidentatis caule fruticoſo. Hort, Cliff. 
415. Ox-eye with ſpear-ſhaped leaves growing oppoſite, 
having ſor fats with two teeth, and a fruthy | ſtalk, 
Aſteriſcus fruteſcens leucoii foliis ſereceis & incanis. 
Hort. Elth. 44. tab. 38. 


9. BurnrnaALMuu (Arboreſcens) foliis oppoſitis lanceola- 


tis craſſis, glabris utrinque viridibus floribus pedun- 
culatis. Ox- eye with thick, ſmooth, ſpear-ſhaped leaves 
growing oppoſite, green on both fides, flowers having foct- 
ſtalks, and à tree-like ftalk. Aſteriſcus fruteſcens leu- 
2 foliis viridibus & ſplendentibus. Hort. Elth. 43. 

tab. 38. 


10. BuryTHaLMUM (Incanum) foliis oppoſitis lineari- 


lanceolatis craſſis incanis, floribus ſeſſilibus caule fru- 
ticoſo. Ox-eye with thick, hoary, narrow, ſpear. ſpaped 
leaves placed oppoſite, flowers growing cloſe to the branches, 
and a fbrubby ftalk. Aſteriſcus fruteſcens leucoii fo- 


anguſtiſſimis ſereceis & incanis. Ind. Hort. 
Chelſ. 


27. 
The fell ſort grows naturally in North America, 
This hath a perennial root and an annual ſtalk : from 
the root there ariſes many ſtalks, in number propor- 
tional to the ſize of the roots ; theſe grow upward * 
| > x” "IR 


, . 


three lon 


- ,ment; 


b Ur 
ix feet high, garniſhed at each joint with two ob- 
- long heart-ſhaped leaves placed oppoſite, which have 
— veins, the baſe on one ſide being 
ſnorter than the other. The flowers come out at the 
extremity of the branches, having a leafy empale- 
reſembling a ſmall Sun- flower, from whence the in- 
habitants of America have given it that appellation. 


It flowers in 4 and when the autumns prove 

favourable, the ſeeds will ripen in England; but as 
it propagates eaſily by parting the roots, there are 
few perſons who are ſolicitous about the ſeed. The 
beſt time to tranſplant and part the roots, is toward 
the end of October, when the ſtalks begin to decay. 
- Theſe ſhould be removed every. other year, to pre- 


ey are radiated, of a bright yellow colour, 


vent their ſpreadin too far; they are very hardy, ſo 


will thrive in any ſituation: but as the roots are apt 


to extend, they are not proper for the borders of 


- ſmall flower · gardens; but in large borders, on the 
ſides, of walks, or in ſpaces between ſhrubs, 
| they will be ornamental during their ſeaſon of flow- 


1 The ſecond ſort grows naturally on the Alps, as alſo 
in Auſtria, Italy, and the ſouth of France. This 
hath a perennial root, and an annual ſtalk ; it grows 
- near two feet high, with flender branching 8. 

garniſhed with oblong ſmooth leaves ending in a 
point; the flowers grow at the extremity of the 
ranches, which are of a bright yellow colour, ra- 


diated round their borders like thoſe of the Starwort. 


It flowers in June and July, and the ſeeds ripen in 
autumn. There are two or three varieties this, 
differing in the breadth of their leaves and ſize of their 


- flowers, but from the ſame ſeeds all theſe have been | 


: uced. 
| Ehn Got is nerally p ed by parting the roots, 
which may be performed at the ſame time, and in 
the ſame manner as is directed for the firſt fort. As 
this doth not ſpread ſo much as the former, a few 
roots may be allowed room in the borders of the 
flower- garden, eſpecially thoſe which have little ſun, 
where theſe will continue a long time in flower. 
The third fort. is ſomewhat like the ſecond, but the 
leaves are broader and obtuſe ; the ſtalks and leaves 
are alſo hairy, in which conſiſts their difference. This 
flowers at the ſame time with the former, and is pro- 
ted in the ſame manner. 
he fourth ſort riſes. a foot and a half high: the 
ſtalks divide into many branches upward ; the fide 
branches riſe much above the middle ſtalk, garniſhed 
with ſpear-ſhaped hairy leaves, placed alternately ; 
. the flowers are produced at the forks of the branches 
on ſhort foot-ſtalks ; the empalement conſiſts of ſeven 


long, ſtiff, ſpear-ſhaped leaves, ending in a ſharp 


point; theſe ſpread out beyond the rays of the flower 
in form of a ſtar The flower ſits cloſe upon the em- 
. Palement, the border or rays being compoſed of 
many female florets, which have one fide ſtretched 
out like a tongue, and indented at the end in three 
parts; the middle or diſk of the flower is compoſed 
- of. hermaphrodite flowers, which are tubulous, fun- 
nel-ſhaped, and ſlightly indented in five parts at the 
brim ; they are of a bright yellow colour, and are ſuc- 
ceeded by oblong compreſſed ſeeds. The plants 
flower in June and July, and their ſeeds ripen in Sep- 
tember, ſoon after which the plants decay. | 
The ſeeds of this ſhould be ſown the beginning of 
April, on open borders, where they are to remain, 
and will require no other care, but to keep them clear 


of weeds, and thin them to the diſtance of a foot and | 


a half, that their branches may have room to ſpread. 
If the ſeeds are ſown in the autumn, or are S 
to fall when ripe, the plants will come up after, 
and theſe will more certainly ripen ſeeds than the 
ſpring plants. ans wind | 
The 
which grow naturally in the ſame countries with the 
. laſt. Theſe ſeldom grow more than one foot high in 
[ gargens, and where they are wild not fo high, but 
ſend out many ſpreading alternate brayches near the 


A 


h and ſeventh ſorts are alſo annual plants, | 


as I was informed by 


BUÞP 


root: their leaves, which are oblorig, blunt, arid 


hairy, are placed alternate, growing cloſe to the 
branches without any foot-ſtalks ; the leaves of the 
— of the fifth ſort end in a very ſharp ſpine, 
and are much broader at their baſe than either of the 
other. The flowers of all theſe have much the ap- 
pearance of thoſe of the laſt, but ſome are ſmaller, 
and thoſe of the ſeventh fort have an agreeable odour. 
They flower at the ſame ſeaſon, and are propagated 
in the ſame manner. b 

The ſixth ſort is a low perennial plant with a ſhrubby 
ſtalk, which rarely riſes a foot high, ſending out 
many ſpreading branches from the ſtem, garniſhed 
with hairy leaves, which are narrow at their baſe, but 
broad and roundiſh at their extremity ; the flowers 


are produced at the end of the branches, they are 


Fg and ſhaped like thoſe of the former ſorts, 
ut the leaves of the empalement are ſoft and obtuſe. 
Theſe are ſeldom ſucceeded by ſeeds in England, bur 
the plant is eaſily propagated by lips during the ſum- 
mer ſeaſon; if the cuttings are planted in a bed of 
freſh loamy earth, and covered with a hand-glaſs, ob- 
ſerving to ſhade them from the ſun in the heat of the 
day, and frequently refreſhed with water, they will 
take root in about ſix weeks, when they ſhould be 
carefully taken up, and. each planted in a ſeparate 
ſmall pot filled with freſh undunged earth, and placed 
in a ſhady ſituation till they have taken freſh root ; 
after which they may be removed to a ſheltered ſitu- 
ation, where they may remain till the end of October, 
when they muſt be removed to a frame for the winter 
ſeaſon, being too tender to live abroad in winter in 
this country; but as they only require protection 
from hard froſts, they will thrive better when they 
have a great ſhare of air in mild weather, than if 
confined in a green-houſe ; therefore the beſt method 
is to = them in a common frame, where they may 
be fully expoſed in mild weather, but ſcreened from 
the froſt. This ſort grows naturally in Sicily, If 
flowers great part of the year, which renders it the 


more valuable. 


The eighth ſort riſes with ſeveral woody ſtems from 
the root, which grow to the height of eight or ten 
feet, garniſhed with leaves very unequal in ſize, ſome 
of which are narrow and long, others are broad and 
obtuſe ; theſe are intermixed, ſometimes coming out 
at the ſame joint, and often at the intermediate one; 
2 are ſoft, hoary, and placed oppoſite. The foot- 

s of the larger leaves have, on their upper ſide, 
near their baſe, two ſharp teeth ſtanding upward, and 
a little higher there are generally two or three more, 


growing on the edge of the leaves. The flowers are 


produced at the ends of the branches ſingle; theſe 


are of a ow yellow colour, and have ſcaly empale- 
t 


ments. It grows naturally in America. I received 


another ſort of this from the Havannah, which was 


found growing naturally there by Dr. Houſtoun, who 
ſent it by the following title, Chryſanthemum fruti- 
coſum maritimum, foliis glaucis oblongis, flore lu- 
teo. Sloan. Hiſt. Jam. 1. p. 125. The leaves of this 
are ſhorter and thicker than thoſe of the tenth ſort, 


and have no teeth on their foot-ſtalks, but in other 


reſpects are very like it; the plants are not ſo hardy. 
The eighth has been long preſerved in the Engliſh 
gardens, and was originally brought from Virginia, 
the Biſhop of London's gar- 
dener, who raiſed it in 1696 at Fulham, Bs 
The ninth ſort grows naturally in the Bahama Iſlands, 
from whence I have ſeveral times received the ſeeds. 
This ſeldom grows much more than three feet high, 
ſending out many ſtalks. from the root, which are 
ſucculent, except near the root, where they are lig- 
neous, garniſhed with thick, ſucculent, ſpear-ſhaped 
leaves placed oppoſite ; the flowers are produced at 
the .end of the branches upon foot-ſtalks which are 
two inches long. Theſe flowers are larger than thoſe 
of the eighth ſort, of a bright yellow colour. They. 
appear in July, Auguſt, and September, but often 
continue till the end of October, | 


Ss The 


> 


BUP | 
The terith ſort grows in the Bahama iſlands, from 
whence I received the ſeeds. This ſends out many 
lender talks from the root, which riſe near three feet 
high, garniſhed with long, narrow, thick, ſucculent 
leaves, which are very hoary, growing oppolite, em- 
bracing the ſtalk at their baſe; the flowers are yel- 
blow, and are produced at the end of the ſhoots, hay- 
ing very ſhort foot-ſtalks. Theſe appear at the {ame 
time with thoſe of the ninth ſort. ; * . 
As theſe three ſorts do not petfect their ſeeds in this 
country, they are p ted by cuttings. They 
ſhould be planted in July, when the plants have been 
for ſome time expoſed to the open air, whereby their 
ſhoots will be hardened and better prepared. to take 
root, than when they firſt come abroad. The cut- 
' tings ſhould be _— - {mall pots — — 
loamy earth, and plunged into a very gentle , 
| — to ſhack the from the ſun in the heat of 
che day, and gently refreſh them with water, but it 
muſt be given to them ſparingly, tor much wet 
will rot them. 


taken root, when they muſt be gradually inured to 
bear the open air; and ſoon after they ſhould be each 
-- planted in a ſeparate ſmall pot filled with light loamy 
earth, and placed in the ſhade until they haye taken 
freſh root; after which they may be removed to a ſhel- 
tered ſituation, where they may remain till the middle 
of October, when muſt be removed in the 
green-houſe. The eighth ſort being hardier than either 
| of the other, may be placed in a common green- 
houſe ; but the other two will thrive better in a warm 
nan where they will receive more fun, and 
ve a drier air. During the winter, they ſhould have 
but little moiſture, and in very mild weather they 
ſhould have freſh air admitted to them. In the ſum- 
mer they muſt be abroad in a ſheltered ſitu- 
ation, and treated in the ſame manner as other ex- 
otic plants. 
BUPLEUROIDES, See ParLuis. 
BUPLEURUM {fo called, from Bede, Bos, and 
warvupov, coſta, latus, uſe it is commonly beheved, 
that if cows eat of it, it will burſt their bellies. } Lin. 
Gen. Plant. 291. Hare's-car. 
The CHARACTERS are, 
I is a plant with an umbellated flower 3 the rays of the 
principal umbel are thin, confiſting of ten umbels, 
 <which are ereft and ſpread. The involucrum of the great 
umbel is compoſed of many oval pointed leaves, thoſe of 
the ſmail bade five. The flower hath frve ſmall beart- 
ſhaped petals, which are inflexed; it bath five ſlender ſta- 
mina, cobich are terminated by jb ſummits. T be ger- 
men is fitaated below the flower, ſupporting two ſmall re- 
flexed ftyles, trewned by 7 — ſtigma. The germen af- 
terward becomer a roundiſh compreſſed fruit which is 
channelled, dividing in two parts, containing two oblong 
channelled ſeeds, convex on one fide, and plain on the other. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond ſection 


of Linhæus's fifth claſs, entitled Pentandria Digynia, 


the flower having five ſtamina and two ſtyles. 
The Speis are, 


1. BurrroruUM (Rotundifolium) involucris univerſali- | 


bus nullis, folus perfoliatis. Hort, Upſal. 64. Hare's 
ear, whoſe greater umbel bath no involucrum, and the 
ſtalks growing through the leaves. Perfoliata vulgatiſ- 
ſima five arvenſis. C. B. P. 277. | 


2. BueLEvRUM (Anguloſum) involucellis pentaphyllis or- 


biculatis, — triphyllo ovato, foliis amplexi- 
Laulibus cordato-lanceolatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 236. 
Hare gear with the ſmall involucrum compoſed of five or- 
- bicular leaves, the larger of three oval ones, and heart 
- ſpear-ſhaped leaves embracing the ftalk. Perfoliata Al- 
pina anguſtifolia major folio anguloſo. C. B. P. 
3. BuyLEvRUM (Odontitis) involucellis pentaphyllis acu- 
tis, univerſali triphyllo, floſculo centrali altiore, ra- 
mis divaricatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 237. Hare's-ear with 
ſmaller involucrii, compoſed of fue pointed leaves which 
are acute, thoſe of the three-leaved, the flower in 


the center taller, and the branches ſpreading from each 
Bupleuri folio. 
1 


other, Perfoliata minor anguſti 
C. B. P. 277. 


In about ſix weeks theſe will have] and 


B UP 
4. Burt zunum (Ryidum) caule dichotomb ſubnudo, in- 
volucris minimis acutis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 2 38. Hure s- 
ear with ſtalks growing from the divifion of the brantbes, 
which have no leaves beloth, and a very ſmall pointed in- 
volucrum, upp folio rigido. C. B. P. 278. 
5. BUPLEURUM (T enudſemim) umbellis impheibus alternis 
pentaphyllis ſubtrifloris. Lin. Sp. Plant. 238. Hare's- 
ear with fingle umbels growing alternate, and five ledves 
under each three flowers. Bupleurum ariguſtifliho fo- 
lio. C. B. P. 278.. 5 
6, BuetzuRyM (Fruticoſum) fruteſcens, foliis obovatis 
integerrimis. Lin: Sp. Plant. 238. Shrabby Hare rear 
with oblong oval leaves which are entire. Bupleurum ar- 
boreſcens ſalicis folio. Tourn. Inſt. 3 10. Seſeli . 
thiopicum frutex. Dod. Pempt. 312. Srubly Hart- 
7. BueLtvkuM (Differme) fruteſcens, foliis vernalibus 
* 1 inciſts, æſtivalibus filiformibus 
angulatis trifidis, Lin. Sp. Plant. 2 38. Shrabby Hare s- 
ear, whoſe ſpring leaves are decontpounded, plain, and tut, 
| the ſummer leaves are narrow, angular, and triſid. 
Bupleurum fruteſcens foliis ex uno puncto plurimis 
* tetragonis. Burman. Afr. 198. tab. 51. 
The firſt ſort grows naturally upon chalky land 
among wheat, in ſeveral parts of England, ra ſel- 
dom admitted into gardens, The leaves and feeds 
of this plant are uſed in medicine; the herb is eſteem- 
ed good for diſſolving ſcrophulous tumours, and is 
by ſome uſed for. internal ailmenta, and 
= Sn a fall. It is called Thoroughwaz in 
1 | = 
The fecond, third, fourth, and fifth forts are annual. 
-The fifth fort grows naturally in ſeveral parts of Eng- 
land, the others are natives of the Alps and Pytenees; 
theſe are ſeldom cultivated but in botanic gardens for 
the lake of variety. Thoſe who are deſirous to have 
any of theſe ſpecies in their gardens, ſhould ſow their 
ſeeds in autumn, where the plants are defigned to 
remain, for they do not bear tranſplanting well ; and 
keep the plants clean from weeds, which is all the 
culture they require. They flower in June and July, 
and their ſeeds ripen in ber, 
The fixth fort hath a ftem, which ſends out 
— * ps rr 
covt a purpliſh bark, and garriſhed with ob- 
long, oval, tif leaves, which are very ſmooth, of a 
ſea-green colour; the ends of the branches are ter- 
minated by umbels of yellow flowers ſomewhat like 
thoſe of Fennel. Theſe come out in Auguſt, bu 
are ſeldom ſucceeded by perfect ſeeds in England. 
It grows naturally in the of France and Italy, 
near the borders of the fea, | | 
N by the title 
* ian 8 
e 


— 


of Shrubby Hartwort, and is now pro- 
F for ſale. This = 
ve or fix feet high, forming a large regular buſh, 
the leaves „ ugh the year render 
it more valuable. It is hardy, fo will thrive in the 
open air, and be intermied with other ever- 
green ſhrubs of the ſame in the front of taller 
trees, where their ſtems are defigned to be excluded 
from ſight, It is p ared by cuttings, which 
ſhould be planted in pots filled with freſh loamy earth, 
and in winter ſheltered under a hot-bed frame; in 
the ſpring the curtings will put out roots, but they 
will not be fir to tranſplant till the autumn following; 
io the pots ſhould be placed» in a ſhady ſituation in 


ht 


_ 


— __ 


** 


A, and - N they muſt be refreſhed 
water. e young plants be planted in a 
 - nurſery-bed cre ther Ullaner ity d-yerr or two to 


get ſtrengti, and then tranſplanted where they are to 
remain. 
The ſeventh fort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Y * from whence it was introduced to the gardens 
in Holland: This riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk to the 
height of five or ſix feet, ſending out ſome ſide 
branches, which in the ſpring have their Tower parts 
oy iſhed with leaves compoſed of many ſmall plain 
s; which are finely cut like choſe „— 


4 


| of a ſea· green 


BUR 


colour, theſe leaves ſoon fall off, and | 
the upper part of the branches are cloſely covered 
with long ruſh-like leaves having four which 
come out in cluſters from each joint. flowers 


in ſpreading umbels at the extremity of the 


row 
| — which are ſmall and of an herbaceous co- 


ter they have obtained 


till the autumn, when they 


a frame in winter, and in the 
very gen 


lour, and are ſucceeded by oblong channelled ſeeds. 
This fort is common — by cuttings, which 
readily take root, if they are planted in April in 
filled with light — & and plunged into a mo- 
— hot- bed, and when they have taken root, the 
ſhould be inured to the open air by degrees, and 11 
may be planted each 
into a ſeparate pot filled with light loamy earth, 
placing them in the ſhade, till they have taken freſh 
root, when they may be placed with other exotic 
plants in a ſheltered firuation, where they may remain 
muſt be removed into the 
green-houſe, and placed with fuch hardy plants as 
require à large ſhare of air in mild weather, and only 
require a protection from froſt. | 
If this plant is —4— by ſeeds, they ſnould be 
ſown in the autumn, ſoon after are ripe, in pots 
filled with light earth, which muſt be ſheltered under. 
ſpring removed to a 
tle hot-bed, which will ſoon bring up the 
plants; theſe muſt be inured to bear the open air b 
de , and then treated in the fame manner as thoſe 


| raiſed from cuttings. This plant flowers in July, and 


the ſeeds ripeh in September. 
URMANNIA. Lin. Gen. 397. This genus was 
ſo titled by Dr. Linnæus, in honour to his friend Dr. 


- Burman, profeſſor of botany at Amſterdam. 
The CHaracttrs are, | * 
It hath a cylindrital coloured empalement of one leaf, havin 


three longitudinal membranaceons angles, the flower bach 
three [mall oblong petals, fitnated in the mouth of the em- 


palement, it bath fix ſmall ftamina, the ſummits are at 


flowers ſpreading each way: theſe are 


. BuxManNnia (Difticha) ſpica 


the mouth of the „ two at euch; tht permen is 
exlindrical, half the length of the empalement, ſupporting 
8 ſlender ſtyle the length of the corolla, having three obtuſe 
concave ſtigma : the enipalement becomes a triangular cy- 
lindrical covering to the ſeeds, 
baving three cells filled with ſmall ſeeds. _ 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnzus's ſixth claſs, intitled Hexandria Monogynia, 
the flower having ſix ſtamina and one ſtyle. | 

The Sprciks are, 


mina. Burm. Zeyl. 
50. Burmannia with a double ſpike of flowers. 


. BuxMannia (Biflora) flore gemino. Lin. Sp. 411. 
Burmannia with two flowers. Burmannia ſcapo bifloræ. | 


Flor. Virg. 36. 4 

The firſt ſort grows naturally in Ceylon, in places 
covered with water moſt part of the year, the root 
is compoſed of many capillary fibres, from which 
come out fix or eight narrow ſpear-ſhaped leaves, 
near two inches long, which are entire. The flower- 
ſtalk riſes a ſpan Koh, garniſhed with five or fix 
natrow ſpear-ſhaped leaves which embrace it at their 
baſe; the ſtalk is terminated by a double ſpike of 
iſhed with 
ſmall blue flowers, included in a ſwelling ſpatha, or 
ſheath ; theſe have each three ſhort 2 ſix ſtamina, 
and one ſtyle; and in its native ſoil, 

of the flower becomes a triangular cover to the 


ſeeds. 
The ſecond ſort grows 


* Virginia and Ca- 
rolina, in watery places, this hath * fibrous 


root, from which ariſe ſeveral oblong oval leaves, 


four or five inches long, which are ſmooth and entire; 
between theſe ariſes the foot- ſtalk of the flower, 


- theſe are blue, and in their native 


ment. 


which is ſix or eight inches high, terminated by ſpikes 
of flowers, two ing in each ſpatha or ſheath; 


by ſmall feeds incloſed in the triangular empale- 


Theſe plants are very difficult to preſerve in gardens; 
-. for-as they. naturally grow in F which 
year, they 


are covered wich water great part of 


opening in three valves, 


il are ſucceeded 


BU 


will not thrive hen plamted in dry ground, and bei 
too tender to live abroad in — renders . 
very difficult to preſerve ; therefore whoever is de- 
ſirous to have them, ſhould plant them in pots, which 
ſhould be plunged in troughs of water, ſo deep a3 to 
cover the ſurface of the mould therein about three 
inches. Thoſe tronghs in which the firſt ſort is 
planted, ſhould be 
they ſhould conſtantly remain, being careful to ſupply 
the water as-it may ditniniſh in the troughs from time 
to time. The troughs in which the ſecond ſort is 
put, ſhould be placed in a green-houſe in winter to 
rotect the plants from froſt, but in ſummer they 
may be expoſed in the open air, with this manage- 
ment, if carefully attended to, the plants may be pre- 
ſerved, and ſometimes may be brought to produce 


flowers. 


BURNET. - See Porztrul and SaucbtschBA. 
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the empaletnent | 


they are ripe; theſe, though common plants, ye 


ſo like it, as to render it very 
guiſhed from it, for which reaſon I have not enume- 


BURSA PASTORIS, Shephetds-pouch. This is 


a common weed in moſt parts of England; which 
propagates ſo faſt by ſeeds, as not to be eaſily cleared 
when they are permitted to ſhed ; for there are com- 
monly four generations of this plant from ſeeds in a 
year; ſo faſt does the ſeed ripen, and the plants come 
up; therefore it cannot be too ſoon or carefully tooted 
out of a garden. | 


BUT OMUS, (bee, of gc, an ox, and +{uiw, to cut, 


ſo called, becauſe the leaves of it are fo acute, that 
the tongue and lips of oxen, which are great lovers 
of this plant, are wounded by it, ſo that the blood 
iſſues forth: it is alſo called Juncus Florida, becauſe 
it has the leaves of a Ruſh, and produces a fine 


bunch of flowers.] The Floweting-Ruſh, or Water- 


Gladiole. 1 
The CHARACTERS are, | | Ae Beer 
The flowers prow in 4 ſingle umbel, baving a ſhort three 
leaved involucrum. The flower hath fix roundiſb concave 
petals, which are alternately ſmaller and more pointed, it 
hath nine awl-ſhaped ſtamina, fix 4 which ſurround the 
other, and are — double lamellated * * 
it hath i 6 pointed germen, ſupporting a 
ſtigma; the Faces — become A d pointed 
capſules, having one cell filled with oblong ſeeds. | 
This genus of plants is ranged in the third ſection of 
Linnæus's ninch claſs, intitled Enneandria Hexagy- 
nia, the flower having nine ſtamina, and ſix germen. 
We know but one Syzc1zs of this genus, viz. 


BuTomus (Umbellatus). Fl. Lap. 


159 The Flowering- 
Ruſh, or Water-Gladiole. Juncus floridus major. C.B. 
P. 112. Greater Flowering-Ruſb. 

There are two varieties of this plant, one with a 


roſe coloured flower, and the other with a white, bur - 


theſe are only accidental variations, therefore 


not to 
be enumerated as diſtinct ſpecies. | 


The Roſe coloured ſort is pretty common in ſtanding 


waters, in many parts of England; the other is a 
variety of this, though leſs common with us near 
London. Theſe, plants may be propagated in bo 
laces, or by planting them in Ciſterns, which ſhould 
be kept filled with water, that ſhould have about a 
foot thickneſs of earth in the bottom, into hich the 
roots ſhould be planted, or the ſeed ſown as ſoon 


produce very- pretty flowers, and are worth propa- 
gating for variety, eſpecially if in any part of the 

arden there ſhould be er an artificial 
hom, or where there ate ponds of ſtanding water, as 
is many times the caſe, and perſons are at a loſs what 
to plant in ſuch places, that may appear beautiful; 


whereas, if theſe, and a few more wild plants, which 


naturally grow in ſuch places, were taken into the 


ing they would have a mw good effect in diver- 
L- en 


ing the ſeveral parts the 


| ere is another ſpecies, or at leaſt a variety, of this 
plant, which is found gro 


wing near London, inter- 
mixed with the common ſort, but not half ſo 
either in leaf, ſtalk, or flower; hut in other 
difficult to be diſtin- 


ed in a warm ſtove, where 


"4 


rated it; though many of che plants ſettled in the # 


rivar 


B UX 


river Thames, cloſe by the Chelſea garden, where 
they continued their uſual ſmall fize many years. 
BUX US, che Box Tree, i 
The CHARACTERS are, 
It bath male and female flomer eon the ſame plant; the 
male flowers have a three-leaved, and the female a four- 
leaved empalement, which are concave. The male flowers 
have two, and the female three concave petals, which 
are larger than -the empalement. The flowers have 
four upright ſtamina, terminated by double ereft ſummits 
with a rudiment of a germen, but no ſtyle or ſtigma : the 
female flawers have roundiſb, blunt, three-cornered germen, 
ſupporting three very ſhort ſlyles, crowned by obtuſe prickly 
- ſtigma. The 8 afterward becomes à roundiſb 
capſule, ſhaped like an inverted pottage pot, opening in 
_ three cells, each having two oblong ſeeds, which are caſt 
forth by the elaſticity of the pod when ride. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the fourth ſection 
of Linnæus's twenty-firſt claſs, intitled Moncecia 
Tetrandria, there being male and female flowers on 
the ſame plant, and male flowers having four 
. ſtamina, 
Ihe Species are. | 
1. Buxus (Arboreſcens) arboreſcens, foliis ovatis. Tree 
Box with oval leaves. Buxus arboreſcens. C. B. P. 
232. | 
2. Buxus ( Anguſtifolia) arboreſcens foliis lanceolatis. 
Tree Box with ſpear-ſhaped leaves. Buxus anguſtifolia. 
Raii Syn. 445. Narrow-leaved. Box. 
3. Buxus (Suffruticoſa) humilis foliis orbiculatis. Dwarf 
Box with round leaves. Buxus humilis. Dod. pempt. 
782. Dwarf er Dutch Box. | i 
. Theſe are three certainly diſtin ſpecies. The two 
ſorts of Tree Box have been frequently raiſed from 
ſeeds, and conſtantly produced plants of the ſame 
kind from thoſe the ſeeds were taken from; and the 
Dwarf Box will never riſe to any conſiderable height 
with any culture, nor have I ever ſeen this ſort flower, 
. where the plants have been encouraged to grow many 
years in the greateſt luxuriancy. There are two or 
three varieties of the firſt ſort, which are propagated 
in the gardens, one with yellow, and the other white 
ſtriped leaves. The other hath the tops of the leaves 
only marked with yellow, which is called Tiped Box. 
Ihe firſt and ſecond forts grow in great plenty upon 


% 


CAC 
| AAPEBA. See CrssamptLvs. 
CABBAGE. See BRASS A. | 
CABINET, in a garden, is a conveniency 
which differs from an arbour, in this, - that 
an arbour or ſummer-houſe is of great length, and 
arched over head in the form of a gallery ; but a ca- 
binet is either ſquare, circular, or in cants, making 
a kind of ſalon, to be ſer at the ends, or in the mid- 
dle of a long arbour. 
CACALIANTHEMU M. See Cacatia. 
CACALIA, Foreign Coltsfoot. - 
The CARAT ERS are; Y | 
[t hath compound flowers which are included in one com- 
me empalement : 'the flowers are tu- 


mon, cylindrical, ſcaly | 
- bulous-and aged, cut at the top into five parts 
_ : which tand eres; theſe have each froe ſhort flender ſta- 


mina, terminated by cylindrical ſummits. The germen is 
. crowned with down, ſupporting a ſlender ſtyle, crowned 
- by two ublong recurved ftigma ;" the germen afterward be- 
comes a fingle oblong ſeed, r! uith long down. 


- 


e 
Box-hill, near Darking in Surry, where were formerly 
large trees of theſe kinds; but of late they have been 
pretty much deſtroyed, yet there are great numbers 
of the trees remaining, which are of a conſiderable 
bigneſs. The wood of this tree is very uſeful for 
turners, engravers, and mathematical inſtrument- 
makers, the wood being ſo hard, cloſe, and ponder- 
ous, as to ſink in water, which renders it very valua- 
ble for divers utenſils. t 2:49; iti; 
All the varieties of the tree or large Box are proper 
to intermix in clumps of Evergreens, &c. where they 
add to the variety of ſuch plantations.z- theſe may be 
ropagated by planting the cuttings in autumn in a 
y border, obferving to keep them watered until 
they have taken root, when they may be tranſplanted 
into nurſeries, till they are fit for the purpoſes intend- 
ed. The beſt ſraſon for removing theſe trees is in 
October, though indeed, if care be uſed to take them 
up with a ball of earth, they may be tranſplant- 
ed almoſt at any time, except in ſummer. Theſe 
trees are a very great ornament to cold and barren 
ſoils, where few other things will grow; they may 
alſo be propagated by laying down the branches, or 
from ſeeds : the laſt being che beſt method to have 
them grow to be large, the ſeeds muſt be ſown ſoon 
after they are ripe in a ſhady border, which muſt be 
duly watered in dry weather. n 
The Dwarf kind of Box is uſed for bordering flower- 
beds or borders ; for which purpoſe it far exceeds 
any other plant, it being ſubject to no injuries from 
cold or heat, and is of long duration, is very eaſily 
kept handſome, and, by the firmneſs of its rooting, 
keeps the mould in the borders from waſhing into the 
gravel-walks, more effectually than any plant what- 
ever. Fhis is increaſed by parting the roots, or plant- 
ing the ſlips; but as it makes ſo great an increafe of 
itſelf, and ſo eaſily parts, it is hardly worth while to 
plant the ſlips. that have no roots. It is now be- 
come ſo common, that it may be purchaſed from the 
nurſeries at a cheap rate. pr 
The manner of planting this in edgings, &c. is fo 
well underſtood by every working gardener, that it 
would be needleſs to mention any thing of that kind 
here. , 


BVYVTTNERI A. See BasTtriz. 
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Re, YES 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's twenty-firſt claſs, intitled Syngeneſia poly- 
gamia æqualis; theſe have all hermaphrodite flowers 
which are fertile. 
The Speis are, TI | 
1. CacaLia (Apina) foliis reniformibus acutis denticu- 
latis calycibus ſubtrifloris. Gouan. Monſp. 429. Ca- 
calia with kidney-ſhaped leaves which are harph indent- 
ed, and generally three flowers in each empalement. C 
calia follis craſſis hirſutis. C. B. P. 197. | 
2. CacaLia (Glabra) foliis cutaneis acutioribus & gla- 
bris. C. B. P. 198. Cacalia with ſmooth leaves, having 
acute points. Cacalia glabro folio. Cluſ. Hiſt. 2. 
p. 115. 


3. CacALA (Suaveolent) caule herbaceo foliis haſtato-ſa- 


ittatis denticulatis, petiolis ſuperne dilatatis. Hort. 
pſal. 254. Cacalia with an herbaceous ſtalk, ſpear- 
ſhaped indented leaves, and the upper fide of the foot-ſtalk 
ſpreading. Cacalia Americana precerior, folio triangu- 
lari per baſin auriculato, floribus albis. Edit. prior. 


4. CACALIA 


4. Cacatia (Alriplicfolis) exale herbaceo, follis ſub- 
cordatis dentato-ſinuatis, 2 — 1 , Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 8445. Cacalia with an 
3 leaves, and froe florets in each empalement. 
Nardus Americana procerior, foliis cefiis. Pluk. Alm. | 

| 


251. | 
5. -, AS (Ficoides) caule fruticoſo, foliis is |. 


© carnoſis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 844. Caralia with a 
ſtalk, and fleſhy le#vts. Senecio Africanus 
arboreſcens, ficoidis folio & facie. Com. Rar. Plant. 40. 

6. Cacarta (Kleimia) caule frutieofo compoſito; foliis 


lanceolaris * petiolorum cicatrieibus obſoletis. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 834. Cacalia with a by 
alk, plain fpear-fbaped leaves, and the foot-ftalki leuv- 


cars. Cacaliantherum folio neriſ glauco, Hort. 

61. tab. 44. 
7. Cacarta (Papillaris) caule fruticoſo obvollato ſpinis 
jolaribus truncatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 834. Cacalia 
with a by flalk, gutarded on every fide with broken 


rough foot-flalks. Catalianthemum caudice papillari. | 


Hort. Elch. 63. tab. 35. | 
8. CacaLta ( Ante-euphorbium) caule fruticofo; fohis ova- 
to- oblongis, 1s baſt Inez triphet deductis. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 834. Cacalia with a Hrubby falt, oblong ev 
leaves, and three limes conneffed ts the baſe of the foot- 
alk. Rleinia folits carnoſis planis ovato-oblongis. 
Hort. Cliff. 395. N 7 
9. Cacatra (Sonchifoha) caule herbaceo, folits lyratis 
lexicaulibus dentatis. Lin Sp. 1169. Caratia with 
an herbaceous ftalk, and lyre-ſhaped indented leaves em- 
bracing the ftalk. | 
10. Cacatia (Lyutea) caule herbaceo, folits quinque- 
partitis acutis ſubtus glaucis, floribus terminalibus 
dunculis longiſſimis. Cacalia with an berbaceons ſtalk, 
aves divided into five acute parts, glaucbus on their under 
fide, and flowers withlong foot-ftalks terminating the ſtalks. 
The firft ſort grows naturally in Auſtria, and the 


aceous fal, beart- | 


vered wich a whitiſh 


juice; at the extremity 


Helvetian mountains, bur is thy preſerved in 
curious gardens for the fake of variety. is hath a 
fleſhy root which fpreads in the from which 
ſpring up -7 „ ſtanding on ſingle foot- 

Iks, ſhaped thoſe of Ground Ivy, but of a 
thicker texture, of a' ſhining green on their upper 
ſide; but white on their under; between thefe ariſe 
the foor-ſtalk, which is round, branching. toward the 


top, and grows a foot and a half high ; under each 
diviſion a the ſtalk is placed a fingle leaf, of the | 


fame'ſhape with thoſe below, but much ſmaller; the | 
branches are terminated by purpliſh flowers; grow- || 


ing in a ſort of umbel. Theſe are ſucceeded by ob- 
long ſeeds, crowned with down. 


The ſecond ſbrr Kath the appearance of the firſt, but | 


the leaves are almoft heart-ſhaped, pointed, and 
ſharply ſawed' on their edges, and on borkr fides very 
een; the ſtalks riſe higher; the leaves the 

Iks have muck l foot · ſtalles than thoſe of the 
firſt. The flowers of this are of a rple co- 
lour. This grows naturally on che Alps. They flower 


toward tlie end of May, or tlie N inni June. 
The third' fort grows naturally in North America. 


This hath” a Ar ereeping rot; which ſents 
out many ſtalks, — th triangular ſpear 


ſhaped leaves, ſfawed on their edges, of a pale 
im ancke ha "Fin green | 
to the | 
height of ſeven or eight feet, and are terminarect by 
umbels of white flowers; which are fucceeded by ob- 
long ſeeds crowned with down. It flowery in Au- 


green on their e, but a d 
above, placed alternately. The ſtalks 


guft, and the ſeeds ripen in October. 
multiplies 
the ſeeds; which are ſpread to a great diſtance by the 
wind, the down which adheres to them being gteatly 
aſſiſting to their conveyance. Tie roots of this 
E which have been caſt out of the —— 4 

en, have been carried by tlie tides to a td , 
where they have lodged ot the Banks of "the river, and 
faſtened themſelyes to the ground, and have increaſed 
ſo much, as that in a few- years, it may appear as a 
native of this country. The ſtalk decay in aururtm, 
and new ones ariſe in the ſpring: : 


— — — —— —— — 


3 | 
by its ſpreading roots, and alfo by 
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The fourth fort is a native of America, but has beef 
many years in curtus gardens. This hath 4 
petennial root, and an annual ſtalk. The root is 


. compoſed of many fleſhy ſpreading tubers, ſendin 


out ſeveral ſtrong ſtalks in the ſpring, which riſe 
four or five feet high, garniſhed with roundiſh heurt- 
ſhaped leaves, greatly indented on their edges, of a 
ſea-green on their under fide, but darker above, placed 
alternately the h of the ſtalks, which ate termi- 
nated by umbels of yellowiſh herbaceous flowers, a 
| — 8 £5 = Fig wes and are fucceedetd 

ds like t e former whick ripen in 
The firſt and ſecond forts are gated by parting 
their roots, for they ſeldom Ae Ear in 
England. The beſt time to tranſplant and part their 
roots is in autumn. They require a loamy foil and 
4 ſhady ſituation. 
The third and fourth ſorts te in great plenty, 
both by their ſpreading Wots, and alſo their ſeeds. 
The roots ſhould be tranſplanted in autumn, and re- 


quire a moiſt ſoil and an open ſituation. If the ſeeds 
are pertitted to ſeatter, the plants will come up in 
the ſpring without any care. 


The fifth: ſort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope. This rifes with ſtrong round ſtalks to the 
height of ſeven or eight feet, which are woody at bot- 
tom, but ſoft and ſucculent u ; out 
many irregular branches, garni more than halt 
their length wiel thick, taper, ſucculent leaves, a 
little compreſſed on two ſides, ending in points, co- 
aucous farina, which comes 
off when handled. heſe, when broken, emit a 
ſtrong odour of turpentine, and are full of @ viſcous 
J of che branches the flowers 
are produced in ſmall umbels; they are white, tubu- 
lous, and cut into five parts at the top. The ftig- 
ma which crowns the ſtyle is of a dark te colour, 
and ſtands erect abvve the tube. The ſtamina are 
much ſhorter, and ſurround the oblong germen, which 
is ſiruated in the center of the tube, and is crowned by 
long, white, hairy down. The germen after ward be- 
comes an oblong ſeed, with the fame down adhering 
to it; but theſe do not ripen' in England. Some 5 
che noblemen in France Have the leaves of this plant 
pickled ; in doing of which; they have a contrivance 
to pref. rve the white farina with which: they are co- 
vered, and thereby render them very beautiful. 

Fhis fort is eaſily prop gated by cuttings during the 
ſummer months: th e bond be cut from the plants 
and laid to dty a fortnight, that the wound may be 
healed over before they are planted. Moſt people 
plunge the pots, in wluch theſe are planted, into a 
moderate hot - Bed, to forward their putting out robots; 
but if — are planted in June or July, they will 
root as well in the open air. F have frequently had 
the Branches Broken off by accident, and fallen on 
tlie nd, Which have put out roots without any 
care. Theſe branches may be kept fix months our 
of the ground, and will rake root if plantetl This 
ſhonld* have a light 1 . in. Winter be 
placed in an airy glaſs-caſe, where they enjoy che 
Fan: and air in 18 weather, but ld te 82 ed 
from froſt. During the winter ſeaſon; thee plants 
muſt have but little water; and in ſummer, when 


they are placed in the open air, it ſnould not be given 


them too often, nor in great quantity, but treated 
like the Ficoides, and ther ſucculent plants from 


the ſame country. It flowers uſually in autumn; but 


is not conſtant to any ſeaſon. 
The ſixth ſort naturally in the Canary Iflands, 
but has been long am inhabitant in the Engliſh gar- 
dens. This rifes with a thick fleſhy ſtem, dividt 
at certain diſtances, as it were, in ſo many joints; 
each of theſe diviſions ſwell much larger in the mid- 
dle than they do at each end; the ſtalks divide into 
many irregular branches of the ſame form, which, 
toward their exttemities, are gatniſhed with long, nar- 
row, ſpear-ſh leaves, of a glaucous colour, ſtand 
ing all round the ſtalks rn order. As theſe 2 
* 4 t ff; 
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mains on the branches. The flawers-are produced in 
large cluſters, at the extremity af the branches, which 
are tubulous, and of a faint Carnation colour. They 
appear in Auguſt and September, but continue great 
part of October, and are not ſucceeded by ſeeds in 
this country. There have been ſtones and foſſils dug 
up at a great depth in ſome parts of England, whic 
have very perfect impreſſions of this plant upon them; 
from whence Dr. Woodward has ſuppoſed, the plants 
were lodged there at the univerſal delugez and 
finding the impreſſions of many other plants and 


animals, which are natives of thoſe iſlands, he con- | 


cludes that the waters flowed hither from the ſouth- 
weſt. 
This plant has been called Cabbage - tree by the gar- 
RT, 1 ſuppoſe from the — — which E 
ſtalks of it have to that of the Cabbage: others have 
titled it Carnation- tree, from the ſhape of the leaves, 

and colour of the flowers, 
It is propagated by cuttings, in the ſame manner as 
the former ſort, and the plants require the ſame cul- 
ture; but muſt have a dry warm glaſs-caſe in winter, 
and very little water, being very ſubje& to rot 
with wet. In ſummer they muſt be placed in the 
open air, in a warm ſheltered ſituation, and in ve 
dry weather refreſhed moderately with water. With 
this management the plants will flower annually, and 

row to 2 height of eight or ten feet. | 

he ſeventh ſort reſembles the ſixth in its form and 
manner of growth, but the leaves are narrower and 
more ſucculent. Theſe do not fall off entire like the 
other, but break off at the beg] 
ſtalk, which are very ſtrong an 
continue, ſo that the main all 


ing of the foot- 
thick; and always 
of the plant, and the 


lower part of the branches, which are deſtitute of | 


leaves, are ſet round on every ſide with theſe trun- 
cated foot-ſtalks. This ſort hath not as yet produced 
any flowers in England. Ir is propagated in the ſame 
manner as the two former ſorts, from cuttings, and 
the plants muſt be treated as hath been di for 
the fifth ſort, but require to be kept drier, both in 
winter and ſummer, therefore, in very wet ſeaſons, 
the plants ſhould be ſheltered from hard rains, which 
often cauſe them to rot, when they are expoſed 
thereto; but they require the open air in ſummer. 
This fort grows naturally at the Cape of Good Hope. 
The eighth ſort has been long preſerved in the Eng- 
| liſh gardens, and was generally titled Ante<uphor- 
bium, N to have a contrary quality to the 
Euphorbium. This riſes with many ſucculent ſtalks 
from the root, as large as a man's finger, which 
branches out upward, into many irregular ſtalks of 
the ſame form, but ſmaller, garniſhed with flat, ob- 
long, ſucculent leaves, placed alternately round the 
branches; under each foot-ſtalk there are three lines 
or ribs, which run longitudinally through the branches 
Joined together. This ſort very rarely flowers in 
Europe, but is N by cuttings in the ſame 
manner as the fifth, and is equally hardy. It muſt 
have very little wet, — in winter, and requires 
a dry, ſandy, poor ſol . 
The ninth ſort grows naturally in Ceylon, China, 
and alſo in the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, from whence I 
received the ſeeds. This ſort ſeldom continues longer 
#han to ripen its ſeeds. The ſtalk riſes near two feet 
high, branching a little toward the top; the leaves 
are cut on their ſides, and ſinuated ſomewhat like 
thoſe of Muſtard, ſitting cloſe to the ſtalks, which 
are terminated by flowers formed almoſt in an umbel; 
theſe are in ſome plants yellow, and in others purple; 
they are ſmall, and are ſucceeded by oblong oval 
. having a feathery down. It flowers in July, 
and the ſeeds ripen in September, ſoon after Which 
the plant decays. | 
This is propagated by ſeeds, which, if ſown in the 
autumn ſoon after they are ripe in a pot, and plunged 
into the tan-bed in the ſtove, will more certainly 
_ ſucceed, than thaſe ſown in the ſpring; but where 
there is not ſuch conveniency, the ſeeds ſhould be 


off, they leave a ſcar at the place, which always re- | 
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ſoyn / on a hot-bed in the ſpring, and when the plants 


are fit to remove, they ſhould be planted on another 
hot-bed to bring them. forward, ſhading them till 
they have taken new root, after which air ſhould be 
Gail admitted to them in proportion to the warmth 
of the ſeaſon. When the plants have acquired ſtrength, 
they ſhould be planted in pots, and either plunged 
into a moderate hot-bed under a frame, or 
placed in a glaſs-caſe, where they will flower and 
perfect their ſeeds. 8 
The tenth fort grows naturally at St. Helena, from 
whence I received, the plants: the roots of this fort 
' ſpread and increaſe under the ſurface, ſo is eaſily pro- 
pagated by parting the roots; the leaves arile im- 
mediately from the root, having very ſhort toot-ſtalks; 
theſe are cut into five or ſix long acute ſegments al- 
moſt to the midrib, the ſegments are alſo acutely cut 
on their ſides in two or three places : the under ſide 
of the leaves are glaucous, their upper ſide of a dark 
n. The flower-ſtalk ariſes between the leaves 
immediately from the roots; this is naked, about 
eight inches high, terminated by ſix or eight yellow 
compound flowers ſtanding on long foot ſtalks, almoſt 
umbellatim; the flowers are ſucceeded by oblong 
ſeeds, which rarely ripen in England. 
As this plant increales ſo faſt by its root, there is 
little want of the ſeeds; therefore the roots may be 
| — either the beginning of September, or the 
ter end of March, and ſhould be planted in pots 
filled with light earth, and plunged into che tan- 
in the ſtove, where it ſhould be conſtantly kept, being 
too tender to thrive elſewhere in this climate. 


CACAO. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 660. Theobroma. Lin. 


Gen, 806. The Chocolate-nut. | 
The CARACTERVös are, 
- The empalement is compoſed of frue ſpear-ſhaped leaves, 
which ſpread open. The flower hath five petals, which 


are irregularly indented, and ſpread open; it hath five 


ereft ſtamina, which are as long as the petals, terminated 
by pointed ſummits. In the cquter is placed the oval ger- 
men, ſupporting a ſingle ſtyle, the length of the ſtamina, 
crowned by an 'erett ſtigma. The germen afterward be- 
comes an oblong pod, ending in a point; which is woody, 
warted, and divided into frue cells, which are filled with 
oval, compreſſed, eeds. | 

Tha — 2 — * conſtituted by father Plu- 
mier, who communicated the characters, which he 
had drawn in America, to Dr. Tournefort, who has 
inſerted it in the Appendix to his Inſtitutions. Dr. 
Linnæus has joined this to the Guazuma of Plumier, 
under the title of Theobroma; but as the fruit ot 
theſe plants are very different from each other, I 
ſhall keep them under different genera. 

We have but one Spzcits of this plant, which is, 


Cacao. Cluſ. Exot. The Chacolate-nut-tree. 


This tree is a native of America, and is found in 
great plenty in ſeveral places between the tropics, 

ut particularly at Caracca and Carthagena, on the 
river Amazons, in the iſthmus of Darien, at Hon- 
duras, Guatimala, and Nicaragua. At all theſe places, 
it grows naturally without culture; but it is culti- 
vated in many of the iſlands which are poſſeſſed by 
the French and Spaniards, and was formerly planted 
in ſome of the iſlands which are in the poſſeſſion of 
the in. but it has been neglected for many years 
paſt, ſo that at preſent it is ſo ſcarce in thoſe placcs, 
that the Engliſh are ſupplied with it by the 3 
and Spaniards,” who make the inhabitants pay them 
a 8 price for it; and as there is a great quantity 
of it conſumed in England, conſequently it mult 
make an alteration in the balance of trade greatly 
to the prejudice of the Engliſh; which might be 
eaſily remedied, if the planters in our colonics were 
but the leaſt induſtrious ; ſince, as it formerly grew 
on thoſe iſlands, ſo as to produce not only a ſufficient 

uantity for their on conſumption, but to ſupply 
Europe with great quantities, there can be no ob- 
jection to the p anting it in thoſe iſlands again, eſpe- 


Cially in thoſe. ſituations where the ſugar canes do 


not thrive to advantage. | 
s 4s uw. I ſhall 
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I ſhall therefore ſubjoin the beſt account of this plant, 
and the culture which it requires in thoſe countries, 
with the profits which have ariſen from it to thoſe 

ho have planted ſome of theſe trees of late years, 
by way of experiment, in order to excite others to 
follow their example; and ſhall afterward give di- 
rections for cultivating it in England, by way of 


cCurioſity. ww | 

In — x g a plantation of Chocolate-trees, you 

muſt firſt be ve 
and the ſoil, rwiſe there will be ſmall hopes of 
ſucceſs. As to the ſituation, it ſhould be in a place 
where the trees may be protected from ſtrong winds, 
. to which if they are expoſed, they will ſoon be de- 
ſtroyed : ſo that in ſuch places where torrents of water 
have waſhed away the earth ſo as to leave broad and 
deep furrows (which the inhabitants of thoſe iſlands 
call gullies,) theſe trees will thrive exceedingly : and 
as theſe are very frequently to be found in thoſe 
iſlands, and many of them are of large extent, and 
not much cultivated, it may be a 
ment to ſome eſtates, which, at preſent, are of ſmall 
value. The ſoil in theſe gullies is generally rich and 
moiſt, which is what theſe trees require; ſo that they 
will make great progreſs in theſe places, as hath been 
experienced by thoſe perſons, who have lately made 
trials of the plants in theſe ſituations; but where 
there are not a ſuffictent number of theſe gullies, 
choice ſhould be made of a- ſituation which is well 
ſheltered by large trees; or, if there are not trees 
already grown, there ſhould be three or four rows 
planted round the ſpot which is deſigned for the Cho- 
colate-trees, of ſuch ſorts which are of quickeſt 

wth; and within theſe rows there ſhould be ſome 

| 5 planted at proper diſtances, which 
being po quick of growth, and the leaves very 
large, will afford a kindly ſhelter to the young 
. Chocolate-trees placed between them. | | 
The Chocolate-trees which are cultivated, ſeldom 
grow to more than fourteen or fifreen feet in height, 
nor do they ſpread their branches very wide; ſo that 
if the Plantain-trees are placed in rows, about twenty 
four feet aſunder, there will be room enough for two 
rows of Chocolate-trees- between each row of Plan- 
tains; and if they are placed at ten feet diſtance in 
the rows, it will be ſufficient room for them. Thoſe 
trees which are found wild in uncultivated places, 
are generally of much larger growth, which may be 
occaſioned by the other trees, amongſt which theſe 
are found growing; for, being protected from the 
winds by thoſe, they are not ſo much in danger there- 
from, as thoſe which are cultivated : and the other 
trees cloſely ſurrounding them, will naturally draw 
them up to a greater height : however, that 1s not a 
deſirable quality in theſe trees; for the lower they 
are, the better the fruit may be gathered without 
hurting the trees, and the leſs they are expoſed to the 
injuries of the weather; ſo that the inhabitants never 
deſire to have their trees above twelve or fourteen 
feet high. Ae . 
The foil upon which theſe trees thrive to moſt ad- 
vantage, is a moiſt, rich, deep earth; for they ge- 
. nerally ſend forth one tap root, which runs very 
deep into the ground, ſo that wherever they meet 
with a rocky bottom near the ſurface, they ſeldom 
thrive, nor are they of long continuance; but in a 
rich, deep, moiſt ſoil, they will produce fruit in 
pretty good plenty the third year from ſeed, and will 
continue fruitful for ſeveral years after. At 
Before - the plantation - is begun, the ground ſhould 


be well prepared by digging it deep, and clearing it | 


from the roots of the trees, and noxious plants, 
which, if ſuffered to remain in the ground, vil ſhoot 
up again after the firſt rain, and greatly obſtruct the 
growth of the plants; ſo that it will be almoſt im- 
poſſible to clear the ground from thoſe roots, after 
the Chocolate plants are come up, without greatly 
-injuring them. | | | | 

hen the ground is thus r the rows ſhould 
be marked out by a line, where the nuts are to be 
2 2 


careful in the choice of the ſituation, | 


. 


— 


improve- 


— 
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\ planted, fo as that they may be placed in a 1 


order, at equal diſtance every way, or at leaſt that 
the Plantain-trees between them may form a quin- 
cunx, with the two rows of Chocolate-trees, which 


are placed between each row of them. 


In making a plantation of Chocolate-nut-trees, the 
nuts muſt be ted where the trees are to remain z 
for if the plants are tranſplanted, they ſeldom live; 
and thoſe which ſurvive it, will never make thriving 
trees; for, as I before obſerved, theſe trees have a 
tender tap root, which, if broke, or any way injured, 
the tree commonly decays. Pic. 

The nuts ſhould always be planted in a rainy ſeaſon, 
or at leaſt when it is cloudy weather, and ſome hopes 
of rain falling ſoon after. As the fruit ripens at two 
different ſeaſons, viz. at Midfummer and at Chriſt- 
mas, the plantation may be made at either of thoſe ; 
but the chief care muſt be to chooſe ſuch nuts as are 
perfectly ripe and ſound, otherwiſe the whole trouble 
and expence will be loſt. The manner of planting 
the nuts is, to make three holes in the ground, within 
two or three inches of each other, at the place where 
every tree is to ſtand; and into each of theſe holes 
ſhould be one ſound nut planted about two inches 
deep, covering them gently with earth. The reaſon 
for putting in three nuts at every place is, becauſe 
they ſeldom all ſucceed; or, if moſt of them grow, 


the plants will not be all equally vigorous; ſo that 


when the plants have had one year's growth, it is very 
eaſy to draw up all the weak unpromiſing plants, 
and leave the moſt vigorous; but in doing this, 
great care ſhould be had to the remaining plants, ſo 
as not to injure or diſturb their roots in drawing the 
other our. 

It is very proper to obſerve, that the Chocolate-nuts 
will not retain their growing faculty long after they 
are taken from the trees, ſo that' there is no poſſibility 
of tranſporting them to any great diſtance for plant- 
ing; nor ſhould they be kept long out of the ground, 
in the natural places of their growth. There are 
ſome authors who have written the hiſtory of this 
tree, and diſtinguiſh three different ſorts of the nuts, 
from the colour of their ſkins, one of which is of a 
whitiſh n colour, one of a deep red, and the third 
of a red and yellow colour; but theſe are not ſpeci- 
fically different, but all ariſe from ſeeds of the ſame 
tree, as is the caſe of our Filberts, which differ in 
the colour of their ſkins; but are of the ſame colour 
within, and have the fame taſte. There are others, 
who would diſtinguiſh theſe nuts by their ſize and 
form, ſome — and thick, others almoſt as 


flat as Beans; but theſe differences, I have been cre- 
dibly informed, ariſe from ſome accident, as thoſe 


trees which are young and vigorous, and grow upon 
a deep rich ſoil, will always produce larger and better 
nouriſhed fruit, than thoſe which ſtand on a ſhallow 
dry ground, and are unthriving trees: as will alſo 
the age of a tree make a great alteration in the fize 
of the fruit; for old trees are generally obſerved to 
produce ſmaller and flatter nuts than thoſe which are 
young, or than the ſame trees did bear while they 
Were vigorous, | „ech, 

When the Chocolate: trees firſt appear above ground, 
they are very tender, and ſubject to great injuries 
from the ſtrong winds, the ſcorching ſun, or great 


droughts, for which reaſon the planters are obliged 
to guard againſt all theſe enemies, firſt, by making 


choice of a ſheltered ſituation, or at leaſt by planting 


trees to form a ſhelter ; and, if poſſible, to have the 
-plantation near a river, for the conveniency of wa- 


tering the plants the firſt ſeaſon, until they have made 


ſtrong roots, and are capable of drawing their nou- 


riſhment from ſome depth in the earth, where th 

meet with moiſture. But in order to ſhelter the 
plants from the N rays of the ſun, they ge- 
nerally plant two rows of Caſſada between each row 
of Chocolate-trees, which will grow about ſeven or 
eight feet high, and ſcreen the young plants from 


the violence of the ſun the firſt ſeaſon; after which 
time, they will be in leſs danger of injury therefrom; 


and 


| fray the whole expence of pre the 


. 
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.. utid the following ſeaſon, when the Caſſada is taken 
up for ule, the w 
the young Peeps being very careful not to injure 


ground ſhould be worked between 


their roots by this operation. This method of plant- 


ing the Caſſada betwegn the young Chocolate-trees, 
is of great advantage 


| > ta the planter; for when the 
roots of the Caſſada are taken up for uſe, jt will de- 
fray the expence of keeping the- graund clean from 
weeds, without which the young plants will come to 
nothing. The Plantains alſo, which will be fit to 
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cut in about twelve months after planting, will de- 


ground, ſo 
that the produce of the Chocolate - trees will be neat 
rofit; for as the Plantains produce fruit and decay, 
ey will be ſucceeded by ſuckers, which will produce 
it in eight months hier. whereby there will be a 
continual ſupply of food for the negroes, which will 
more than pay for keeping the ground ht, and 
clear from weeds, until the Chocolate-trees begin to 
produce fruit, which is generally the third year after 
anting. | | 
he planters uſually ſet the Plantain-trees two or 


three months before the Chocolate-nuts are ripe, 
that they may belarge enough to afford ſhelter to the 


young plants when they come up; and the Caſſada 


s always planted 's month or fix weeks before the 


Chocolate-nuts, for the ſame reaſon, Some people 
raj Potatoes, others Cucumbers and Melons, or 

ater Melons, between the rows of Chocolate plants; 
which, they ſay, will prevent the weeds from rifing 
to injure the young plants; for as all theſe trail on 
the ground, they occupy the whole ſurface, and pre- 


vent the weeds. from growing: but where this. is 


ractiſed, it ſhould be done with great caution, leſt, 


by being over-covetous, you injure. the young Cho- 


calate-nuts, ſo much, that may never recover 


care-ſhould be taken to reduce the 


* 2 | whe h h th 
ſhootꝭ of theſe plants, whenever they approach the 
Chocolate - trees; otherwile they will & 


don greatly in- 


jure, if not to y them, . 
In about ſeven. or eight days aſter the Chocolate-nuts 
are planted, the y plants will begin to appear 


| ap 
ove, ground; when ſhould be carefully looked 


my 


in which caſe, if the inſects are not timely 


over, to ſee if, any of them are attacked: by inſects; 
ſe, if. — 
they will ſoqn devour all the young plants; or if || 


there ſhould be any weeds, produced near the plants, 
they ſhould be carefully cut down with a hoe; in 
doing which, great care ſhould be taken that neither 
the tender ſhoot, nor the rind of the bark are injured. 
About Bring) days after the plants have appeared, 
they will be flye or ſix inches high, and have four or 


ſix leaves, according to the 1 of the plants. 
V Pairs, oppoſite 


Theſe leaves are always produced 
to each other, ax are alſo the branches; fo that they 
make very regular handſome heads, if they are not 
injured by winds. In ten or twelve months they will 
be two feet and a half high, and have fourteen or 
ſixteen leayes,, By this time the Caſſada, which was 
lanted between the rows of Chocolate plants, will 
ave. large roots fit for uſe, therefore ſhould be taken 
vp; and the ground being then wrought. over again, 
wall ee young plants. a7 
In two years time the plants will have grown to the 
height of three feet and a half, or ſometimes four 


feet, many of which will begin to flower; but the 


careful planters always pull off all theſe bloſſoms; 


for if they are permitted to remain to produce fruit, 
they will ſo much weaken the trees, that they ſeldom 


recoyer their ſtrength again, ſo as to become vi 
rous. e two years and a half 


old, they will produce flowers again, ſome of which 


are often left to bear, fruit; but the moſt; curious 
lanters pull off all theſe, and never leave any to 

5 fruit until the third year; and then but a few, 

in proportion to the ſtrength of the trees M by which 

method, their trees always produce larger and better 

nouriſhed fruit, than thoſe, which-are ſuffered to bear 

a larger quantity, and will continue much longer in 


vigour. The fourth. year they ſuffer their trees 10 bear 


—— 


—— 
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a moderate erop, bur 
flowers from thoſe 3 
may recover ſtrength hefore they are too old. 
From the time when the flowers fall off, to the ma- 
turity of the fruit, is abaut four months. It is eaſy 


to know when the fruit is ripe by the colour of the 


* which become yellow on the fide next the ſun. 
n gathering the fruit, they generally place a negro 
to each row of trees ; who, being furniſhed with a 
baſket, goes from tree ta tree, and cuts off all thoſe 
which are = ＋ others for a longer time 
to ripen. hen the, baſket is full, he carries the 
fruit, and lays it in a heap at one end of the plan- 
tation; Where, after they have red the whole 
plantation, they cut the pods ways, and take 


| out all the nuts, being careful to diveſt them of the 
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pulp which cloſely res to them; and then they 
carry them to the houſe, where they lay them in large 
caſks, or other veſſels of wood, raiſed above ground, 
and cover rr — the Indian Reed and 
mats, upon whi y fome boards, puttin 

ſome ſtones thereon to keep them down cloſe, - 
order to preſs the nuts. In theſe veſſels the nuts are 
kept four or five days; during which time, they muſt 
be ſtirred and turned every morning; otherwiſe they 
will be in danger of periſhing from the great fermen- 
tation they are uſually in. this time they change 
from being white to a dark red or brown colour. 
Without this fermentation, they fay the nuts will not- 


keep; but will fprout, if they are in a damp place, 

— rivel and dry too much, if they are expoſed:to 
at. | 

After the nuts have been thus fermented, ſhould 

be taken out of the veſſels and ſpread on coarſe cloths, 


may be put up in boxes or facks, and preſerved in a 
dry. place unti} they are ſhi off, or otherwiſe diſ- 


poſed of. The freſher theſe nuts are, the more oil 
is contained in them; fo that the older they are, the 
leſs they are eſtremed. | 

Theſe trees do not produce their fruit on the young 
branches, or at their extremities, as moſt other trees 
do; but from the trunk, and the larger branches, 
come out the buds for flowers and fruit. While the 


trees are young, they do not produce their fruit in 


great plenty; ore the trees are eight years old, 
they reckon it a good crop to have 2 or 
thirty pods on each tree at one gathering, „ 

that at Midſummer; which is ; nn hs e 
crop than the Chriſtmas ſeaſon, which is oecaſioned 
by the much greater drought of the ſpring ; for the 
autumns being the rainy, ſeaſons, the Chocolate; trees 
produee a much greater quantity of fruit. When 
the trees are full grown and vigorous, they will ſome- 
times produce two; hundred, or two hundred and 
. pods at: one ſeaſon ; which will make ten or 
twelve pounds of. Chocolate, w — ſo that it 
is a very profitable commodity,” and can be managed 
with very little charge, when compared with ur. 
L have; been credibly informed 155 perſon of great 
worth and integrity, who roſided ſome years in 
America, that he has ſeen as much Chocolate gathered 
from one tree in a year, as hath been worth thirty 
ſbillings ſterling on the ſpot: ſo that the trouble of 
3 and preparing for the market, being much 
eſs than for many other commodities which are ma- 
nufactured in the Britiſn colonies,” it is ſurpriſing it 
ſhould be neglected; eſpecially as wyiel 4s large a 
ſhare of ſuſtenance: to the wealthier inhabitants of 
thoſe, colonies, that they cannot live comfortably 


- 


without it, and purchaſe it from the French and 


Spaniards at a conſiderable price; which in time muſt 


n le 2 A 2 


- The 
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The Chocolate · trees, if planted on à good ſoil, and 

roperly taken care of, will continue vigorous and 
+ aicful | -five--or thirty years: therefore the 
charge of cultivating a plantation of theſe trees, muſt 
be much leſs. than that of Sugar; for although the 
ground between the rows of plants will require to be 
often hoed and wrought, yet the firſt working of a 
ground to make a new plantation of Sugar, Indigo, 

Fallada, &c. is a larger expence than the after work - 
ings are. Beſides, Sugar-canes require as much la- 
bour in their cultivation, as any plant whatever; and 

ſince the inſects which deſtroy the Sugar-canes, have 
ſpread ſo much in the Britiſh colonies, nothing is a 
more uncertain crop than Sugar; for which reaſon, 
I think it would be 2 worth thoſe planters care, 
who are poſſeſſed of proper lands for the Chocolate- 
trees, to make ſome ſmall trials at leaſt, to be con- 
vinced of the truth of this fact. | 
The leaves of theſe trees being large, make a great 
litter upon the ground when they fall; but this is 
not injurious, but rather of ſervice to the trees; for 
the ſurface of the ground being covered with them, 
they preſerve the moiſture in the ground, and prevent 
its evaporating ; which is of uſe to the youn 
tender roots, which are juſt under the ſurface; an 
when the leaves are rotten, they may be buried in 
digging the ground, and it will ſerve as good manure. 
Some -planters let the pods, in which the Chocolate 
is incloſed, lie and rot in a heap (after they have 
taken the futs out) which they alſo ſpread on the 


. ground inſtead of Either of theſe manures are | 


very good, provided they are well rotted before they 
are 111 on the and; and care ſhould be 
had, that no vermin ſhould be carried on the plan- 
tation with the dung. ab 
Beſides the ordinary. care of digging, hoeing, and 
manuring the plantations of Chocolate- trees, there is 
alſo another thing requiſite in order to their 4 
well; which is, to prune the decayed branches off, 
and to take away ſmall ill placed branches, wherever 
they are produced. But you ſhould be cautious how 
this 4 rmed; for there ſhould be no vi- 
rous es ſhortened, nor an e amputa- 
> Jun made on theſe trees; becauſe 1 
a ſoft, glutinous, milky juice, which will flow out for 
many days whenever they are wounded, which greatly 
weakens the trees. However, ſuch branches whoſe 
extreme parts are decayed, ſhould be cut off, to pre- 
vent the infection from proceeding farther ; and ſuch 
branches as are much — ould be taken off 
cloſe to the ſtem of the tree; but this ſhould be pe a 
formed in dry weather, ſoon after the crop of fruit 
8 E 
Some e may perhaps imagine, that w ave 
direted, 15 a wn F276 . and not to be 
rformed by a few ſlaves: but this is a great miſtake, 
r I have been credibly informed, that five or ſix 
negroes will cultivate a plantation of ten'thouſand of 
theſe trees, provided they are properly inſtructed ; 
which is a Frnall number, when compared to the 
uantity neceſſary to cultivate a Sugar plantation of 
the like extent of ground. And when the profits of 
both are compared, there will be a great difference: 
for, ſuppoſing we ſet the 2 of five ſhillings per 
annum, for the produce o each tree, when grown, 
- (which I am of opinion is very moderate, conſidering 
what has been related;) then a plantation of ten 
thouſand trees will produce twenty-five hundred 
unds a year; which, managed by fix or ſeven ne- 
s, without the expence of furnaces, &c. is a 
much greater profit than, I think, can be drawn from 
any other production. ; 


In order to cultivate this plant in Europe, by way of |. 


curioſity, it will be neceſſary to have the nuts planted 
into boxes of earth (in the countries where they grow) 
ſoon after they are ripe; becauſe, if the nuts are 
ſent over, they will loſe their growing quality before 
they arrive. Theſe boxes ſhould be placed in a 
ſhady ſituation, and muſt be frequently watered, in 


caution, not to rot their roots. 


order to forward the vegetation of the nuts. In 


* 


| 


about a fortnight after the nuts are planted, the lans 
will begin to appear above ground when they ſhould 


be carefully. watered in dry weather, and protected 
from the violent heat of the ſun, which is very in- 


jurious to theſe plants, eſpecially while they ace 


young: they ſhould alſo be kept very clear from 

weeds z which, if ſuffered to grow in the boxes, will 
ſoon 'overbear the plants and deſtroy them. When 
the plants are grown ſtrong enough to tranſport, they 
ſhould be ſhipped and -placed where'they may be 

ſcreened from itrong winds, ſalt water, and the violent 
heat of the ſun, During their paſſage they muſt be 
frequently refreſhed with water; but it muſt not be 
ven them in great quantities, leſt it rot the tender 
bres of their roots, which will deſtroy the plants; 
and when they come into a cool latitude, they muſt 
be carefully protected from the cold, when they will 
not require ſo frequently to be watered: for in a 
moderate degree of heat, if they have gentle water- 

ings once a week, it will be ſufficient. ; 

hen the I arrive in England, they ſhould be 
carefully taken out of the boxes, and each tranſplant- 
ed into a ſeparate pot filled with light rich earth, and 
lunged into a moderate howbed of tanners bark, 

ing careful to cover the glaſſes in the heat of the 
22 to ſcreen the plants from the ſun: they muſt 
be frequently watered, but it muſt be done with 

In this hot-bed the 
pun may remain till Michaelmas, when they mult 
de removed into the bark-ſtove, and plunged into 
the tan, in the warmeſt part of the ſtove. During 
the winter ſeaſon the plants muſt be frequently re- 
freſhed with water, but it muſt be given to them in 
ſmall quantities, yet in ſummer they will require a 
more plentiful ſhare. Theſe plants are too tender to 
live in the open air in this country, even in the hotteſt 
ſeaſon of the year; therefore muſt conſtantly remain 
in the bark-ſtove, obſerving in very warm weather to 
let in a large ſhare of freſh air to them, and in winter 
to keep them very warm. As the plants increaſe in 
bulk, they ſhould be ſhifted into larger pots ; in do- 
ing of which, there muſt be particular care taken not 
to tear or bruiſe their roots, which often kills the 
plants; nor muſt they be placed in pots too large, be- 
cauſe that is a ſlow, but ſure death to them. The 
leaves of theſe plants muſt be frequently waſhed to 
clear them from filth,' which they are ſubject to con- 
tract by remaining conſtantly in the houſe ; and this 
becomes an harbour for ſmall inſects, which will in- 
feſt the plants, and deſtroy them, if they are not 


. timely waſhed off, If theſe rules are duly obſerved, 


the plants will thrive very well, and may produce 
flowers in this climate: but it will be very difficult to 
obtain fruit from them; for, being of a very tender 
nature, they are ſubject to many accidents in a cold 
country. | | 


CACHRYS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 304. 


The CHARACTERS are, 


It bath an umbellated flower, the greet or general ume 
. being compoſed of many ſmaller ,, the involucrum of both 


is compoſed of many narrow ſpear-ſhaped leaves; the great 
umbel is uniform. The flower hath five ſpear-ſhaped, 
ereft, equal petals. It hath five ſingle ſtamina the length 
of the petals, terminated by fingle ſummits. The turbi-. 
nated germen is ſituated under the receptacle, ſupporting 
two ſtyles, crowned by roundiſh ſtigma. The empalement 
afterward becomes à large, oval, blunt ſruit, dividing in 
two parts, each having one large fungous ſeed, convex on 
one fide, and plain on the other. | 

This genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond ſection 
of Linnzus's fifth claſs, intitled Pentandria Digynia, 
the flower having five ſtamina and two ſtyles. 

The Speis are, 


Cacuxvs (Trifidus) foliis bipinatis, foliolis linearibus 


trifidis, ſeminibus levibus. Cachrys with bipinnated 
leaves, whoſe lobes are linear, and a ſmooth fruit, Ca- 


chrys ſemine fungoſo lævi, foliis ferulaceis. Mor. 
Umb. 62. x 4 


Cachavs (Sicula) foliis bipinnatis, ſoliolis linearibus 


acutis, ſeminibus ſulcatis hiſpidis, Lin. Sp. 355. Ca- 
| a Uu : chrys 
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chrys with double winged leaves, whoſe lobes are linear, 
acute, and. prickly furrewed ſeeds. Cachrys ſemine 
fungoſo ſulcato aſpero, foliis peucedani latiuſculis. 
Mor. Hiſt. 3. J. 267. | ; ; 

3. Cacurys (Libanotis) foliis bipinnatis, foliolis acutis 
multifidis, ſeminibus ſulcatis lævibus. Lin. Sp. 3535. 
Cachrys with double winged leaves, whoſe lobes are acute, 
multifid, and ſmooth furrowed ſeeds. Cachrys ſemine 
fungoſo ſulcato plano minore, fbliis peucedani anguſ- 
tis Mor. Hiſt. 3. p. 267. | 

4. Cacnavs (Linearia) foliis pinnatis foliolis linearibus 
multifidis ſeminibus ſulcatis planis.  Cachrys with very 


narrow, multifid, winged leaves, aud a plain channelled |. 


fruit. Cachrys ſemine —_ ſulcato plano majore 
foliis peucedani anguſtis. Mor. Umb. 62. 
5. Cacuꝝ vs (Hungarica) foliorum impari lobato, hir- 
ſuto, ſemine fungoſo ſulcato plano. Cachrys with hairy 
leaves, terminated with an odd lobe, and a plain, fungous, 
channelled ſeed. Cachrys Hungarica Panacis tolio. 
Tourn. Hiſt. 325. | 
The firſt ſort hath a thick fleſhy root which ſtrikes 
deep in the ground, from which ſprings out many 
narrow winged leaves reſembling thoſe of Giant-fen- 
nel, which ſpread near the ground; from between 
theſe ariſe a * fungous ſtalk about two feet high, | 
terminated by a large umbel of yellow flowers, which 
- are ſucceeded by oval, ſmooth, fungous fruit, divid- 
ing into two parts, each incloſing an oblong ſeed. 
The ſecond. fort hath a large, firm, ſweet-ſmelling 
root, which ſends out ſeveral pinnated leaves like 
. thoſe of Hog's-fennel, but ſhorter. The ſtalk is 
ſmooth jointed, and riſes four or five feet high, which 
is terminated by large umbels of yellow flowers like 
thoſe of Dill; theſe are ſucceeded by oblong, fun- 
us, channelled ſeeds, which are prickly. | 
he third ſort hath a thick fleſhy root like Fennel, 
which runs deep into the ground, ſending out ſeveral 
narrow pinnated leaves, ending in many points be- 
tween theſe ariſe a ſmooth jointed ſtalk about three 
feet high, which is terminated by large umbels of 
flowers like thoſe of the former ſort, ' which are 
ſucceeded by ſmaller fungous plain feeds which are 
- furrowed. . | 
The fourth ſort hath very thick roots which ſtrike 
deep in the ground, ſending out very narrow winged 
leaves like thoſe of Hog's-fennel. The ſtalk riſes 
five or ſix feet high, and 1s jointed like thoſe of Fen- 
el, terminated by large umbels of yellow flowers, 
hich are ſucceeded by large, oval, fungous ſeeds, 
which are deeply furrowed. 
The fifth fort has a thick fungous root, from which 
ſhoot out many winged leaves, having large hairy 
lobes placed alternate, terminated by an odd one: 
the ſtalk is hollow, riſng four feet high, terminated 
by an umbel of yellow flowers like thoſe of the for- 
mer ſorts. This grows naturally in Hungary. 
The firſt ſort grows naturally in the ſouth of France 
and Spain z the ſecond and third in Italy; the fourth 
in Sicily. They flower in June, and their ſeeds ripen 
in autumn. 
Theſe plants are all propagated by ſeeds, which 
ſhould be ſown ſoon 9 they are ripe; for if they 
are kept out of the ground till the following ſpring, 
they often miſcarry, and when they ſucceed, they 
never come up until the ſpring after; ſo. that by 
ſowing them in autumn, N year is ſaved, and 
the ſeeds ſeldom miſcarry. "Theſe ſeeds ſhould be 
ſown on a ſhady border, where the plants are. to re- 


main ; for the plants having long tap roots, will not |. 


bear tranſplanting ſo well as many other kinds. The 
diſtance to be obſerved for the ſowing of their ſeeds 
ſhould be three feet apart; fo that if each kind is 
ſown in a drill, when the plants are come up, they 
may be thinned, leaving two of the moſt promiſing 
Plants of each kind to remain. Theſe plants will be- 
gin to appear early in April, when they muſt be care- 

lly cleared from weeds; and in dry weather, if 


they are gently watered while young, 1t. will greatly |- 


promote their growth; after which time they will 


C 


3- 


4. 


require no farther care but to keep them clean from 


— 


Cacrus (Intortus) ſubrotundus 


lon- thiſtle. | 
. Cactus (Proliferus) proliferus ſubrotundus, tectus tu- 
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weeds, and ſpring to dig the ground carefully 
between them, ſo as not to injure the roots. 
Theſe plants decay to the ground every autumn, and 
come up again in the ſpring: they commonly flower 
in the beginning of June, and their ſeeds are ripe in 
September. Their roots ſometimes run down three 
or four feet deep in the earth, provided the ſoil be 
light, and are often as large as Parſneps. They will 
continue many years, and if the ſoil is moiſt and rich, 
they will annually produce good ſeeds; but when 
they grow on a dry foil, the flowers commonly fall 
away, and are not ſucceeded by ſeeds. 25 
There is but little to be ſaid of the uſes of this genus 
of plants; the Hungarians in the neighbourhood of 
Erlaw, and thoſe who border on Tranſylvania, Ser- 
via, &c. eat the root of the fifth ſpecies in a ſcarcity 
of corn, for want of other bread. . | 
ACTUS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 539. Melocactus. 
Tourn. Append. | | 
This genus was firſt titled Melocarduus, and alſo E- 
chinomelocactus, or Hedgehog Melon-thiſtle ; but 
theſe names being compounded, Dr. Linnæus has 
changed the name to Cactus, and has added to this 
genus, the Cereus and Opuntia. ks 
The CRARACTERSs are, A 
The empalement of the flower is of one leaf, tubuous, 
ſhort,” and cut into fix parts. The flower is compoſed of 
fix petals, which ſpread open at the top, and reſts upon 
the embryo ;, it hath ſix long ſlender ſtamina, which are 
terminated by ereft ſummits. The oval germen, which is 
ſituated below the petals, ſupports à cylindrical ſtyle, 
crowned by a blunt ſtigma; afterward becomes a pyramidal 
fleſhy fruit with one cell, filled with ſmall argular ſeeds 
ſurrounded with pulp. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnzus's twelfth claſs, intitled Icoſandria Mono- 
nia. This clals includes thoſe plants whoſe flowers 
— from twelve to twenty ſtamina; which, witch 
the corolla, are faſtened to the inner ſide of the em- 
palement. a | 
The Sprcits are, 


. CacTvs (Melocactus) ſubrotundus quatuordecem an- 


gularis. Hort. Cliff. 18 1. Roundiſb Cattus with four- 
teen angles. Melocactus Indiz occidentalis. C. B. P. 
384. Commonly called Great Melon-thiſtle. | 
1 angu- 

laris, angulis in ſpiram intortis, ſpinis erectis. Rownd- 
iſh Cactus or Melon. thiſtle, with fifteen angles ſpiralhy 
twiſted, and erect ſpines. Melocactus purpureis ſtriis 
in ſpiram intortis. Plum. Cat. 

Cacrus (Recurvus) ſubrotundus quinquedecem an- 
nee” ſpinis latis recurvis creberrimis. Roundiſh Me- 
on-thiſtle with fifteen angles, having broad recurved ſpines 
ſet very cloſe. 

Cactus (Mamillaris) ſubrotundus tectus tuberculis 
ovatis barbatis. Hort. Cliff. 181. Roundiſb Cactus cloſely 
covered with bearded tubercles. Melocactus Americana 
minor. Boerh. Ind. alt. 2. 84. Smaller American Me- 


berculis ovatis barbatis longis albidis. Roundiſb pro- 
lific Caftus, with oval tubercles cloſely joined, having 
long white beards, commonly called Small Childing Melon- 
thiſtle. 
Theſe plants are natives of the Weſt-Indies, where 
there are more ſorts than are here enumerated, if per- 
ſons of ſkill were to examine thoſe iſlands. There 
have been about four of the large kinds brought to 
England, ſome of which have been crowned with a 
prickly brown cap, in form of one of thoſe fur caps, 
which are worn by the Turks; and others, which have 
been deſtitute of theſe caps, although the plants were 
full as large as thoſe 'which had them ; therefore 
ſome perſons have ſuppoſed: them to be diſtinct ſpe- 
cies, eſpecially ſince theſe have been many years pre- 
ſerved in the gardens, and no appearance of any caps 


as yet have been produced; but as theſe have been 


rarely propagated by ſeeds, it is difficult to determine 
if they are eſſentially different, Thoſe which have 
theſe caps, produce their fruit in circles round the 


upper 
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part of the cap; whereas, the ſmaller ſorts pro- 


duce their fruit from between the tubercles, round 
the middle of the Jon: : and-in ſome figures of the 


larger ſorts of theſe plants, the fruit is repreſented as 
coming out near the crown of the plant; ſo that if a 
ſkilful-botaniſt was to examine theſe plants in the 


places of their growth, there would probably be found 


a much greater variety of them 


is at preſent 
known. | 

Theſe ſtrange plants commonly grow upon the ſteep 
ſides of rocks in the warmeſt parts of America, where 


they ſeem to be thruſt out of the. 2 having 
little or no earth to ſupport them; 
ing down into the fiſſures of the rock to a conſidera- 


eir roots ſhoot- 


ble depth, ſo that it is troubleſome to get the plants 


up, eſpecially as they are ſo ſtrongly armed with 


- 


thorns as to render it very dangerous to handle them ; 
and as theſe plants delight in thoſe rocky places, they 


ſeldom live long when they are tranſplanted into better 


ſoil by the inhabitants of thoſe iſlands. 
The great ſorts were ſome years ſince brought oyer 
to England in much greater plenty than of late; but 


then the greateſt part of them were deſtroyed, by the 


to be ſound, have been ſo replete with mo 
to rot ſoon after they have been placed in the ſtoves ; | 


unſkilfulneſs of thoſe * who had the care of them 
in the voyage; for, by giving them water, they ge- 
nerally cauſed them to rot before they were taken out 
of the ſhips ; and ſome of thoſe which have agg 


re, as 


therefore whoever propoſes to bring theſe plants from 
abroad, ſhould be very careful to take up their roots 
as entire as poſſible, and to plant them in tubs filled 
with ſtones and rubbiſh, mixing very little earth with 
it, and to plant three or four plants in each tub, in 
proportion to their ſizes ; for if they are placed cloſe 
together, it will ſave room; and as they do not in- 
creaſe their growth during their e, there need 
not be any room allowed them for that purpoſe. 
There ſhould be ſeveral pretty large holes bored thro” 


+ the bottom of theſe tubs, to let the moiſture paſs off; 


and if theſe plants are planted in the tubs a month 
before they are put on board the ſhip, they will in that 
time have made new roots, which will be the moſt 
ſecure method to have them ſucceed ; but, during 
their continuance in the country, they ſhould have 


no water given them, and after they are put on board | 


the ſhip, they muſt not have any moiſture whatever ; 
therefore it will be-a good method to cover the plants 
with tarpaulin, to keep off the ſpray of the ſea in bad 
weather, and expoſe them at all times to the open air 
when the ſea. is calm. By obſerving theſe directions, 
the plants may be brought to England in good health, 
provided they are brought in ſummer. | 

Some of the large fort which have been brought to 
England, have been more than a yard in circumfe- 
rence, and two feet and a half high, including their 
caps; but I have been informed by ſeveral perſons 
who have reſided in the Weſt-Indies, that there are 

lants near twice as large. 225 | 

The third fort was brought into England by the late 
Dr. William Houſtoun, who procured the plants 


from Mexico; but as they were long in their paſſage, 
and had received wet, they were decayed before they 


arrived in England ; but from the remains of them 
which were left, they appeared to be the moſt ſingu- 
lar of all the ſpecies yet known. This has two or- 
ders of thorns ; one of which are ſtrait, and ſet on 
at the joints in cluſters, ſpreading out from the center 
each way like a ſtar ; and in the middle of each cluſ- 
ter is produced one broad flat thorn near two inches 
in length, which ſtands erect, and is recurved at the 
Point, and is of a browniſh red. colour. Theſe 
thorns are, by the inhabitants of Mexico, ſet in 
gold or ſilver, and made uſe of for picking their teeth, 
and the plant is by them called Viſnaga, 1. e. tooth- 
ick. | 
The fort with ſpiral ribs, as alſo that with white 
ſpines, I received from Antigua, with the common 
ort; but whether theſe are only accidental varieties, 


ariſing from the ſame ſeeds, or real different ſpecies, 
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I cannot whe upon me to determine; ſince, in this 
country, they are very rarely propagated by ſeeds 
nor could J obſerve, in the = — . — 
had theſe plants under my care, there was the leaſt 
diſpoſition in either of them to produce fruit; when, 
at the ſame time, the common large ſort produced 
lenty of fruit out of their caps every year, from the 
ceds of which I have raiſed ſome young plants; 
but although ſome of theſe have grown to a con- 
ſiderable ſize, yet none of them have as yet pro- 
duced caps, therefore no fruit can be yet expected 
from them. | 
The fifth ſort produces quantities of fruit annually ; 
and as the ſeeds grow very readily, it is now very 
common in thoſe gardens where there are ſtoves to 
keep them; for 1 the fruit is permitted to drop upon 
the earth of the pots, and that is not diſturbed, there 
will plenty of plants come up without any farther 
trouble; and theſe ſeedling plants may be taken uz 
as ſoon as they are of a proper ſize to remove, — 
planted ſix or ſeven of them into a ſmall halfpenny 
pot, where they may ſtand one year; by which time 
they will be large enough to be each planted into a 
ſeparate pot, and afterward they will make great pro- 
greſs, eſpecially if they are plunged into a hot- bed of 
tanners bark in ſummer; for although this ſort is 
much more hardy than the large kind, and may be 
preſerved in a moderate ſtove, yet the plants will not 
make near the progreſs as thoſe which are kept in a 
greater degree of heat. This fort will contin e 
many years with proper care, and the plants will grow 
to be a foot high or more; but when they are ſo tall, 
the lower part of them is not ſo ſightly, their green 
being decayed, and the ſpines changed to a dark di:iy 
colour, they appear as if dead, fo that the upper part 
of theſe old plants only ſeem to have life ; whereas 
the plants of the middling ſize appear healthy from 
top to bottom. The flowers of this ſort appear in 
July and Auguſt, and are ſucceeded by the fruit 


quite round the plant, which are of a fine ſcarlet co- 


lour, and continue freſh upon the plants through the 
winter, which renders them very beautiful at that 
ſeaſon. And in the ſpring, when the fruit ſhrivels 
and becomes dry, the ſeeds will be ripe, and may 
then be rubbed out, and ſown upon the ſurface of the 
earth in ſmall pots, which ſhould be plunged into a 
hot-bed of tanners bark to bring up the plants. 

The ſixth ſort is but little larger than the fifth, grow- 
ing nearly in the ſame form; but this produces a 
great number of young plants from the ſides, by which 
it is increaſed. This fort produces tufts of a ſoft 
white down upon the knobs, and alſo between them 
at every joint, which makes the whole plant appear - 
as if it was covered with fine cotton. The flowers of 
this ſort are produced from between the knobs round 
the ſides of the plants, which are in ſhape and colour 
very much like thoſe of the fifth ſort, but larger. 
Theſe flowers are not ſucceeded byany fruit, at leaſf all 
thoſe which I have under my care, have not produced 
any, although they have produced plenty of flowers 
for ſome years ; but from the ſame places where the 
flowers have appeared, there have been young plants 
thruſt out the following ſeaſon. Theſe young plants 
I have taken off, and after laying them to dry for two 
or three days, I have planted them, and they have 
ſucceeded very well. | 

All the ſpecies of this genus are plants of a ſingular 
ſtructure, but - eſpecially the larger kinds of them, 
which appear like a large fleſhy green, Melon, with 
deep ribs, ſet all over with ſtrong ſharp thorns ; and 
when the plants are cut through the middle, their. 
inſide is nothing but a ſoft, green, fleſhy ſubſtance, 
very full of moiſture. And I have been aſſured by 
perſons of credit, who have lived in the Weſt-Indies, 
that in times of great drought, the cattle repair .to 
the barren rocks, which are covered with theſe plants, 
and after having ripped up the large plants wich their 
horns, ſo as to tear off the outſide ſkin with the thorns, 
they have greedily devoured all the fleſhy moiſt parts 
of the plants, which has afforded them both meat 
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and drink; but how 5 animal ſhould ever attack 

ants which are ſo well defended by ſtrong thorns, 
which are as hard and {tiff as whalebone, or any other. 
bony ſubſtance, is difficult to conceiye ; nor could any 
thing but diſtreſs for moiſture ever have tempted 
them to venture amongſt theſe troubleſome plants to 
ſearch for relief, ſince they muſt encounter with many 
difficulties, before they could find a method of diſ- 
lodging the thorns. BL 1 o 
The fruit of all the forts of Melon-thiftles, are fre- 

uently eaten by the inhabitants of the Weſt- Indies; 
9 9 is ſcarce any difference in the fruits, of all the 
kinds I have yet ſeen, either in ſize, ſhape, colour, 
or taſte, They are about three quarters of an inch in 
length, of a taper form, drawing to a point at the 
bottom toward the plant, but blunt at the top, where 
the empalement of the flower was ſituated. The taſte 
is an agreeable acid, which, in a hot country, muſt 
render the fruit more grateful. | 
All the ſorts of theſe plants require a very good ſtove 


to preſerve them ng the winter in England, nor 


ſhould they be expoſed to the _=_ air in ſummer; 
for although they may continue fair to outward ap- 
pearance, when they have been ſome time expoſed 
abroad, yet they will imbibe moiſture, *which will 
cauſe them to rot ſoon after they are removed into the 
ſtove. And this is frequently the caſe of thoſe plants 


which are brought from abroad, which have a fair 


healthy appearance many times at their firſt arrival, 
but ſoon after decay, and this will happen very ſud- 
denly. Scarce any appearance of diſorder will be 
ſeen, till the whole plant is killed; which, in a few 
hours time, has often been the fate of thoſe plants, 
when they have been placed in the ſtove. 
If theſe plants are plunged into a hot-bed of tanners 
bark in ſummer, it will greatly forward them in their 
owth ; but when this 1s practiſed, there ſhould be 
2 any water given to the plants, for the moiſture 
which they will imbibe from the fermentation of the 
tan, will be ſufficient for them, and more would 
cauſe them to rot. The beſt method to preſerve all 
the large kinds is, in winter, to place the pots, either 
upon the tops of the flues, or, at leaſt, very near 
them, that they may have the warmeſt place of the 


ſtove; and during that ſeaſon, never to give them any 
water; but when the ſeaſon comes for leaving out the 


fire in the ſtove, to remove them into a bed of tan- 
ners bark, which will ſoon ſet them in a growing ſtate, 
and recover their verdure. The ſoil in which theſe 
ſhould be planted, muſt be of a ſandy nature, and if 
mixed with ſome dry lime rubbiſh, it will be ſtill bet- 


ter. In the bottom of the us ſhould be placed ſome | 


ſtones, in order to drain o 


any moiſture which may 
be in the earth; for as theſe plants naturally grow 
upon the hot dry burning rocks which have no 
earth, and, were it not for theſe plants, would be ab- 
ſolutely barren, we muſt imitate their natural ſoil as 


near as poſſible, making ſome allowance for the dif- 


ference of climates. 


The great ſorts may be propagated by ſeeds, which 
muſt * and managed as hath been directed for 
the ſmaller fort; but as the plants which are raiſed 


from ſeeds in England, will be ſome years in arriving | 


to any conſiderable ſize, it will be much the beſt way 
to procure ſome plants from the Weſt- Indies; and if 
the plants arrive here in any of the ſummer months, 


ſo as that there may be time for them to get new root 


before the cold comes on in autumn, the plants will 
more certainly ſucceed. When the plants come over, 
it will be proper to take them out of the earth as ſoon 
as poſſible, and lay them in the ſtove upon the ſhelves, 
to dry for a fortnight or three weeks; and when they 
are planted, they ſhould be plunged into a good 


warm bed of tanners bark, to promote their making 
new roots. In this bed they may remain till the be- 


nning of October, when they muſt be removed into 
- ſtove, and treated in the manner before directed. 
The two ſmall ſorts propagate ſo faſt in England, as 
to render it- unneceſſary to ſend for plants of theſe 
kinds from abroad; for whoever hath a mind to be 


— 
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tencifully ſtocked with them, may be ſoon ſupplied 

Wich the fifth ſort from ſeeds; ind the ſixth from the 
young plants which are thruſt our from the ſide of the 

old | | 


CASALPINA. Plum. Nov. Gen. g. Braſiletto. 
This plant was ſo named by father Plumier, who diſ- 
covered it in America, in honour of Andreas Cæſal- 
pinus, an eminent botaniſt, and one of the firſt writ- 
ers on a method of claſſing plants. 

The ChaRACrERS are, 
It bath a quingquefid > gay empalement, the un- 
der lobe being large. The flower bath. fue almoſt equal 
petals, of the butterfly kind. It hath ten declining ſta- 
mina which are diſtin, and terminated by roundiſh ſum- 
mils, and an oblong germin ſupporting a fin ple the 
length of the Jones contns by * * Tbe 
empalement afterward becomes an oblong compreſſed pod, 
with one cell inciging tbrer or four compreſſed ſeeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnzus's tenth claſs," intitled Decandria Monogyni 
the flower having ten ſeparate ſtamina and one le. 
The Speis are, | 

1. Cx$8aLPiNa (Brofitienfis) foltis duplicato-pinnatis, 
foliolis emarginatis, floribus decandris. Cz/alpina <with 
doubly winged leaves, whoſe ſmall leaves are indented at 
the end, and flowers with ten ſtamina. Pſeudo- ſanta- 
lum croceum. Sloan. Hiff. Jam: Vol: II. p. 184. Saf- 
fron-coloured Baſtard Saunders, commoniy called Brafiletto. 

2. CSA PNA (Ariſta) foliis duplicato-pinnatis foliolis 

ovatis integerrimis floribus pentandriis. Cz/alpina with 

doubly winged leaves, abe ſmall leaves are oval and 
entire, and flowers with five tamina. Cæſalpina poly- 

phylla acolis horrida. Plum. Nov. Gen. 28. 

The firſt fort is the tree which affords the Braſiletto 
wood, which is much uſed in dyeing. It grows na- 
turally in the warmeſt parts of America, from whence 

the wood is imported for the dyers; and the demand 

for it has been fo great, that there are no large trees 
left in any of the Britiſh colonies, the biggeſt ſcarce 
exceeding eight inches in diameter, and fifteen feet 
in height. It hath very lender branches, which are 
armed with recurved The leaves are wing- 
ed, branching out into many drvifions, each being 
rniſhed with ſmall oval lobes which are indented at 
ik 60h; and are placed oppoſize. The foot-ſtalks 
of the flowers come out from the ſide of the branches, 
and are terminated by a looſe pyramidal ſpike of 
white flowers, which are ſhaped ſomewhat like thoſe 
of the butterfly kind; having ten ſtamina which are 
much longer than the petals, and terminated by 
roundiſh yellow ſummits. The germen afterward 
becomes a long compreſſed pod with one cell, incloſ- 

ing ſeveral oval flat ſeeds. | 

| The ſecond fort grows naturally in the fame countries 
with the firſt, but is of larger ſize : it ſends out many 
weak irregular branches, armed with ſhort, ſtrong, up- 
right thorns. The leaves branch out in the ſame. 
manner as the firſt, but the lobes (or fmall leaves) 
are oval and entire. The flowers are produced in 
long ſpikes like thoſe of the former, but are varie- 
gated with red; theſe have each but five ſtamina, 
therefore, according to Linnæus's ſyſtem, ſhould 
not be ranged in this claſs; but as in all the other 
characters they agree, I have continued them to- 


her. 
Dr. Lirinzus has joitied theſe two ſpecies together, 
in which he has been followed by Dr. Burman, but 
if either of them had ſeen the plants, they could not 
have committed this miſtake. To this genus Lin- 
næus has added two other ſpecies, one of which is a 
Guilandina, and the other a Bauhinia : to the latter he 
has added the Synonime of Colutea Veræ Crucis Ve- 
ſicaria, which is a plant totally different, being a ge- 
nuine Colutea. I received this from the late Dr. 
Houſtoun, who found it growing naturally at La Vera 
Cruz, in New Spain. | | | 
Theſe plants are propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould 
be ſown in ſmall pots filled with light rich earth early 
in the ſpring, and plunged into à hot-bed of tanners 
bark, 8 to water the earth as often as it ap- 
| pears 
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- pears dry, in order to promote the vegetation of the | 
ds; and if the nights ſhould prove cold, the glaſſes 


of the hot-bed ſhould be covered with mats, to keep 
the bed in a — 18 * In about * 1 * 
after, the plants wi in to appear, when 
muſt be Ay cleared Nom . and — 
refreſhed with water; and, in warm weather, the 
glaſſes of the hot- bed ſhould be raiſed in the middle 
of the day, to admit freſh air to the plants, which 
will greatly ſtrengthen them, otherwiſe they are apt 
to draw up weak. When the plants are about three 
inches hi f. they ſhould be carefully taken out of the 
pots, — each tranſplanted into a — ſmall pot 


_ filled with freſh light earth, and plunged into the hot- 
| bed again, obſerving to water them, and ſcreen them | 


from the heat of the ſun until they have taken new 
root; after which time, the glaſſes of the hot-bed 
ſhould be raiſed every day, in proportion to the heat 
of the weather, to admit freſh air to the plants. In 
this hot-bed the plants may remain till autumn, when 
they ſhould be removed into the ſtove, and plunged 
into the bark-bed, where they may have room to 
grow. 'Theſe plants being tender, ſhould always be 
| Rye in the bark-ſtove, and have a moderate ſhare of 
heat in the winter, and being placed among other 
render exotic plants of the ſame country, will afford 
an agreeable variety. . 
CAINITO. See CurvysSOPHYLLUM. 
CAKILE, Sea Rocket. See Bunias. 
CALABA, Indian Maſtich-tree. See Cox us. 
CALAMINTHA. See Mzr1ssa. 


CALCEOLUS, Ladies Slipper. See Cypnipr- | 


DIUM. 
CALCITRAPA. See CenTAUREA. 
CALEA. | 

The CHARACTERS are, 


I hath @ uniform compound flower, oy of many | 
K included in a 0 


. equal bermapbrodite florets, e imbricated 
empalement ; the florets are tubulous, divided into five 
* ſagments ;, they have each fe ſtamina with cylindrical 
ſummits, and an oblong germen, with a ſlender ſtyle the 
length of the corolla, crowned by two recurved ſtigma. 


. The florets are-ſucceeded by an oblong ſeed, crowned with | 


. bairy down, having a chaffy ſubſtance between each 


' ſeed. 

This genus of plants is in the firſt order of 

- Linnzus's nineteenth claſs, intitled Syngeneſia Poly- 

gamia æqualis, the flowers being compoſed of her- 

- maphrodite flowers. 8 

| he —_ _ 1 5 , 

1. CALEA tifolia) co us congeſtis, peduncu- 

lis Engine. oliis — oy caule herbace \ A 
mcen. Acad. 5. p. 404. Calea with a cloſe corymbus, 


very long foot-ſtalks to the flowers, ſpear-ſhaped leaves, | 


and an herbaceous ſtalk. Santolina Americana 
- oblongis integris, floribus albis. Houſt. MSS. 


vale 


2. Caiza (Amellus) floribus ſubpaniculatis, calycibus | 


brevibus, ſeminibus nudis, foliis ovato-lanceolatis pe- 
tiolatis. Amcen. Acad. 5. p. 404. Calea with flowers 


| in panicles, ſhort empalements, naked ſeeds, and oval | 
ſpear-ſhaped leaves on foot-ftalks. Santolina ſcandens | 


5 . er Lauri foliis, floribus racemoſis. Houſt. 
Theſe plants grow naturally in Jamaica. The firſt 
hath an upright herbaceous ſtalk three feet high, 

- garniſhed with entire 4 leaves, placed op- 

ſite at the joints; the ſtalk is terminated P 
+ ot-ſtalks, one in the middle, and one on each ſide, 
- ſupporting a ſmall corymbus of white flowers cloſely 


| joined together. | | | 
The ſecond ſort hath ligneous branches, which ſpread 


over the neighbouring plants, and riſe eight or ten | 


' feet high, garniſhed with thick ſpear-ſhaped leaves 


placed oppoſite z from theſe ſtalks are put out many | 


{ide branches, garniſhed with ſmaller leaves placed 
| oppoſite, and terminated by panicles of yellow flow- 

ers, having ſhort empalements : theſe are ſucceeded 
by naked ſeeds incloſed in the flower- cup. 


— 


three | 


_ 
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when the plants come up, they ſhould be tenderly 
treated while young, Aten freſh air to them 
daily in proportion to the warmth of the ſeaſon, giv- 
ing them water frequently, but ſparingly ; when 
have obtained ſtrength enough to be removed, thoſe 
of the firſt ſort ſhould: be tranſplanted into another 
hot-bed, allowing them four inches diſtance, The 
plants of the ſecond fort ſhould be put into ſmall pots 
plunged into the tan-bed, obſe to ſhade them 
until they have taken new en fr which they 
ſhould be treated in the ſame manner as other tender 
exotic plants, . them frequently in warm 
weather, and admitting treſh air to them daily. When 
the plants of the firſt fort have grown fo ſtrong as to 
meet, they ſnould be carefully planted in pots, and 
removed either into the ſtove or glaſs-caſe, where 
they may remain to ripen ſeeds, after which they ſoon 
die. The plants of the ſecond fort will live many 
years if they are preſerved in the bark-ſtove, hut 
they are too tender to thrive in the open air in this 


country; however, they ſhould have plenty of freſh 


air admitted to them in ſummer when the weather is 


warm. 20 
85. Marigold. 


ALENDULA. Lin. Gen: Plant. 8 
The CAR ACTERös are, | 
It hath à compound radiated flower, conſiſting of ber- 
maphrodite and female florets, included in a common finplo 
empalement, the border or rays being compoſed of female 
florets, which are ſtretched out on one fide like a tongue; 
theſe have no ſtamina, but an oblong three-cornered ger- 
men, ſupporting a flender ſtyle, crowned by two reflexed 
ſtigma. The aphrodite florets, which compoſe the 

2 are tubulous and quingueſid, having five ſhort ſlen- 

ſtamina, terminated by cylindrical ſummits. The 

men is ſituated under the petal, ſupporting a ſlender ſtyle, 

crowned by an obtuſe bifid tigma. Theſe florets are bar- 

ren, but the female florets are each ſucceeded by one oblong 
incurved ſeed, with angular membranes. 

This genus of plants is — gow the fourth ſection 

of Linnzus's nineteenth claſs, intitled Syngeneſia Po- 

lygamia neceſſaria; in which are included all thoſe 

plants which have hermaphrodite barren flowers in the 

diſk, and fruitful female flowers in the border | 
The Speis are, g 

- CALENDULA ( Arvenſis) ſeminibus cymbiformibus mu- 

ricatis incurvatis. Flor. Suec. 711. Marigold with 

rough boat-ſhaped ſeeds. Caltha arvenſis. C. B. P. 275. 

. CAaLENDULA (Sancta) ſeminibus urceolatis obovatis 
lævibus, calycibus ſubmuricatis. Lin. Sp. 1304. Ma- 
rigold with ſmeoth pitcher-ſhaped leaves, and a rough 
empalement. Caltha media folio longo cinereo, flore 

N Bobart. Middle Marigold with a long Aſb-co- 
ured leaf, and a pale flower. | 

„ CaLEnDULA- (Officinalis) ſeminibus eymbiformibug 
muricatis, incurvatis omnibus. Lin. Sp. 1304. Ma- 
rigold with boat-ſhaped, prickly, Ren ſeeds, Caltha 
vulgaris. C. B. P. 275. Common Marigold. © 

4. CALENDULA (Pluvialis) foliis lanceolatis ſinuato-den- 
ticulatis caule folioſo, pedunculis filiformibus. Hort. 
Upſal. 274. Marigold with ſpear-ſhaped indented leaves, 
and flender foot-ftalks. Caltha Africana flore intus 
albo extus violaceo. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 499, 

5. CaLenDupa (Nudicaulis) foliis lanceolatis ſinuato- 
dentatis caule ſubnudo. Lin. Sp. Plant. 922. Marigold 
with ſinuated, indented, ſpear-fhaped leaves, and a naked 

talk. Caltha Africana flore intus albo, extus leviter 
violaceo, ſemine plano cordato. Boerh. Ind. alt, 1. 

. 113. FAN Y 

6. 2 (Hybrida) foliis lanceolatis dentatis caule 
folioſo, pedunculis ſupernè incraſſatis. Hort. Upfal. 
274. Marigold with indented 238 leaves, and 
the upper part of the foot-ſtalk ſwelling. . Cardifpermum 
Africanum pubeſcens foliis inciſis paryo flore, Vaill, 
Mem. Acad. Sc. 1724. | Pre 

7. CALENDULA (Graminifolia) foliis linearibus ſubinte- 

geerrimis caule ſubnudo. Lin. Sp. Plant. 922. Mari- 

gold with narrow entire leaves, and a naked ſtalk. Cal - 
tha Africana folils Croci anguſtis, florum petalis ex- 
ternè purpuraſcentibus, 


C 


Theſe plants Are both propagated by ſeeds, which 
| ſhould be ſown-upon a hot-bed early in the ſpring ; | 


internè albis. Boer ' Ing, alt, | 


X x 


1. P- 11 I: . 
: $. Carkx- 


G AL 


8. Ta ga) foliis ohovatis ſubdentatis, 
ENR F 


„g. P. 25. Morigold 


with obuerſe, oval, indented legues, and a {brubby ſtalk. 

9. CALENDBLA 7 ) foliis oppoliys pinnatifidis 
aſperis, ſubtus incanis, ramis decumbentis, pedun- 
culis nudis. Hop with rough pinnatifid leaves grew- 
ing ale, hich are white on their under fide, treil- 
ing branches, aud noked fout ſtalks. Caltha Americana 
As Tec lyteo. Houſt. MSS. 


10. Cara vnba d, (Anericano) caule creo ramoſo, foliis 
| oblpnge oppalitis hirſutis, floribus lateralibus. Ma- 
| — with 1 Hol, and fs rectal 2 
es 1 e, flowers proceeds om #be 
hides of the alk . 
flore parvo ochroleuco. Houſt. M88. 
The firſt ſort grows naturally in the ſouth of France, 
Spain, and Italy; it riſes with a flender branching 
ſtalk, which ſpreads near the ground, and is garniſh- 
ed with narrow, ſpear-ſh Li hairy leaves, which 
half ſurround, the falk at their baſe z, the lowers are 
produced at the extremity of the branches upon long 
naked foot-ſtalks, They are very ſmall, and of a 
pale yellow colour; the rays are very narrow, as are 
alſo the leaves of the empalement. The feeds are 
long, narrow, and on their outſide armed with 
prickles. The root is annual, and periſhes ſoon after 
the ſeeds are ripe. If the ſeeds of this plant are per- 
mitted to ſcatter, there will be a freſh ſupply of 
young. plants: ſo that from May, when the flowers 


firſt appear, till the froſt puts a ſtop. to them, there | 


will be a ſucceſſion of plants in flower. There are 
ſeveral botaniſts who ſuppoſe the common Marigold, 
which is cultivated in gardens, to be only a variety 
of this, ariſing from culture; but I have cultivated 
this in the garden more than forty years, without 
finding the leaſt alteration in it, therefore cannot 
doubt of its . 2 diſtinct ſpecies. 
The ſecond fort | —_ in the garden at Leyden, 
uthere it had been ſeveral years cultivated without al- 
tering;; the leaves of this ſort are ſmooth, and much 
larger than thoſe of the former, but not ſo large as 
thoſe of the common Marigold ; the flowers are alſo 
of a middle ſize between them, and are 13 
yellow colour. This is alſo an annual plant. If the 
—＋ wo rs there will be a conſtant 
young plants come up. | | 
2d be third bert b. the — -> 4 igold, which .is 
cultivated for uſe in the gardens; this is ſo well 
known, as to require no deſcription, Of this there 
are the following varieties; the common ſingle; the 
double flowering; the largeſt very double flower; the 
double Lemon- coloured flower; the greater and 
ſmaller childing Marigold, | | 
Theſe varieties. are ſuppoſed to have been originally 
obtained from the ſeeds of the common Mari ola, but 
moff of theſe differences continue, if the ſeeds are pro- 


rly ſaved; nor have I ever obſerved the common | 
approaching to either of theſe, where they have | 


been cultivated in the greateſt plenty; but as 
the two childing Marigolds, and the largeſt double, 


are ſubject to degenerate, where care is not taken in 


ſaving their ſeeds, I conclude they are not diſtinct 
ſpecies. The beſt way to preſerve theſe varieties, is 
to pull up all thoſe plants, whoſe flowers are leſs dou- 
ble, as ſoon as they appear, that they may not im- 
ge the others with their farina, and ſave the 
leeds from the largeſt and moſt double flowers; and 
the childing fort ſhould be ſown by itſelf in a ſeparate 
part of the garden, and the ſeeds ſaved from the large 
center flowers only, not from the ſmall ones. which 
come from the empalement of the other, for the ſeeds 
of theſe are apt to change. 
The ſeeds of theſe may be ſown in March or April, 
where the plants are to remain, and will require no 


other culture but to keep them clean from weeds, | 
and to thin the plants where they are too cloſe, leav- 


ing them ten inches aſunder, that their branches may 

have room to ſpread. Theſe plants will 
flower in June, and continue in flower until the froſt 
kills them. The ſeeds ripen in Auguſt and Septem- 


„ * 
* 


begin to 


— 


_— 


— 


— 


when the ſun ſhines, but always c 
and in cloudy weather. The general ſeaſan 
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ber, which, if permitted to ſcatter, will furnjſh a 
ie young = in the ſpring; but as theſe 
will be a mixture of bad and the beſt method is 
to ſave the beſt ſeeds, and ſow each of the varieties 
diſtinct, which is the ſure way to have them in per- 
foction. The flowers of the common Marigold are 
uſed in the kitchen, | | A 
The fourth ſort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope. This plant is annual, and periſhes ſoon after 
the {ceds are perfected. I 
The lower leaves are oblong, ſpear- ſhaped, and 
deeply indented on OI they are fleſhy, and 
of a pale _ colour. The ſtalks are produced on 
every ſide the root, which decline toward the ground, 
and are from fix to eight inches long, garniſhed with 
leaves from the bottom, to within two inches of the 

The leaves on the ſtalks are much narrower, 
and more indented than thoſe at the root. The up- 
per part of the ſtalk is very ſtender, upon which 
reſts one flower, ſhaped like thoſe of the common 
Marigold, having a purple bottom; and the rays 
(or border) of the flower are of a. Vioket-colour on 
their outſide, and of a pure white within; theſe open 


when the ſun ſhines, but ſhut up in che evening, and 
remain ſo in cloudy weather. When the flower de- 
cays, the pedicle (or foot-ſtalk) becomes weak, and 
the head hangs down, during the formation and 
2 of the but when are fully ripe, 

e foot-ſtalk raiſes itſelf again, and the heads of the 
ſeeds ſtand upright. | 


The fifth ſort is a native of the EE Good Hope. 
This is alſo an annuat plant, and has much the ap- 
pearance of the former, but the leaves are more 
deeply indented on their edges; the ſtalks grow 
About the ſame length as the former; the flower is a 
little ſmaller, and the outſide of the rays are of a 
fainter purple colour. The ſeeds of this are flat and 
heart-ſhaped, but thoſe of the former are long and 


The fixth fort was brought from the fame country 


wich the two former, and is alſo an annual 5 
the leaves of this are much longer 


than thoſe of either 
of the former forts, and broader at the end; they are 
regularly indented near the root, but thoſe on the 
ſtalks have but few and ſhallow indentures. The 


| ſtalks of this fort are much longer and thicker than 


thoſe of the former; and at the top, juſt below the 
flower, ſwell ger than at the bottom; the flower is 
ſmaller than thoſe of the other ſorts, but is of the ſame 
colour. Theſe plants flower in June, July, and Au- 
guſt, and their ſeeds ripen about fix weeks after; fo 
at they muſt be gathered at different times as they 
come.to maturity. n; 
The ſeeds of theſe plants ſhould be ſown in the 
ſpring in the borders of the garden where the plants 
are deſigned to remain, for they do not bear tranſ- 
— well; therefore they may be treated in the 
ame manner, and fown at the ſame time, with Candy 
Tuft, Venus Looking Glaſs, and other hardy annual 
plants, — four or five ſeeds in each patch; if 
they a , there ſhould not be more than two 
plants left in each patch: after this, they require no 
farther care but to keep.them clean from weeds. If 
the ſeeds of theſe plants are permitted to ſcatter, the 
plants will come up the following ſpring without cate, 
and theſe will flower earlier than thoſe which are ſown 
in the ſprinng. 1 | 
The ſeventh ſort is alſo a native of the ſame coun- 


try, This is 1 plant, which divides near the 


root into ſeveral tufted heads, which are cloſely co- 
vered with graſſy leaves coming out on every 
ſide without order; ſome of theſe have one or two in- 
dentures on their edges, but the moſt part are entire. 
From between the leaves ariſe naked foot - ſtalks 
about nine inches long, ſuſtaining one flower at the 
top, _ is er. fag _ 2 Mari- 
having a * are alſo pur- 
R white e Theſe expand 
loſilin the evening, 
of. their 
beauty 
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beauty is in April and May, when they have the 
commonly à ſucceſſion of flowers late in the autumn, 
though not in ſo. great 18 This ſort doth not 
often produce good ſeeds in Europe, but it is eaſily 
ed by ſlips taken off from tie heads, in the 

ame manner ds is practiſed for Thrift. They may be 
pe time in ſummer, in pots filled with light 
reſh-earth, which be plunged into a very mo- 
derate hot-bed, to forward their putting out roots; 
or otherwiſe the may be ſunk in the ground up 
to their rims, and oovered with a Melon-glaſs, which, 


in the middle of ſummer, will unfwer full as well, 


but in the ſpring or autumn, the former method is 
to be preferred: when theſe are planted, the gluſſes 
muſt be ſhaded in the heat of the day, and the lips 
muſt be frequently refreſhed with water, but it muſt 
not be given them too liberally, for much wet will 
rot them : after they have got ſtrong roots, they ſhould 
be each planted into ſeparate ſmall pots, filled with 
freſh light earth, and placed in a ſhady ſituation, till 
they have taken freſh root, when they may be placed 
in the open air, in a ſheltered ſituation, where 8 
may remain till autumn, and then ſhould be place 
in a dry, airy, glaſs-caſe, for the winter ſeaſon, or 
under a common hot- bed frame; for theſe plants do 
not thrive in artificial heat, they only require pro- 
tection from froſt and wet, and ſhould enjoy the air 
at all times when the weather. is mild. e ſeeds of 
this fort are heart-ſhaped, like thoſe of the fifth. 1 
have ſometimes had one or two heads of them ripen 
in a ſeaſon, but this is very rare; and if the ſeeds are 
not ſown in autumn, they ſeldom grow. | 
The eighth fort has been of late years introduced into 
the Dutch gardens from the Cape of Good Hope. 
This was ſent me by Dr. Van Royen, profeſſor of 
botany at Leydeh, ſome years paſt, It hath a Nender, 
ſhrubby, perennial ſtalk, which riſes to the height 
of ſeven ot eight feet, but requires ſupport z this 
ſends out a great number of weak branches, from 
the bottom to the top, which hang downward, unleſs 
they are ſupported; they are garniſhed with oval 
leaves, having ſhort flat foot-ſtalks; moſt of theſe 
are ſlightly indented toward the top, and of 
them are entire; they are of a ſhining | go colour 
on their upper fide, 2 underneath; the flow- 
ers come out at the end of the branches, on ſhort 
naked foot - ſtalks, and are in ſize and colour like thoſe 
of the ſixth ſoxt; theſe are ſometimes ſucceeded by 
flat heart ſhaped ſeeds. The flowers appear duting 
the _— months. 6 We —_ | * 
This is eaſily propaga cu „ which may 
planted ay Gro in ſummer in 1 andy border, or 
otherwiſe ſnaded with mats in the heat of the day: 
in five or ſix werks, theſe will have taken root, When 
they ſhould be carefully taken up, and each put into 
a ſeparate pot, filled with light ſandy earth, but not 
dunged, and plated in the ſhade till-they have taken 
freſh root; then they may be placed with other hardy 
exotic plants in a ſheltered ſituation where they may 
remain till the froſt begins, when they muſt be re- 
moved into the green-houſe, placing them near the 
. windows that they may enjoy the free ait, for this 
plant only requires protection from froſt, The earth 
in which theſe are planted, ſhould be light, but very 
oor, for in rich earth they grow too luxuriant, and 
dom flower. | . 
The ninth ſort was ſent me from La Vera Cruz, in 
New Spain, by the late Dr. Houſtoun, where he 
found it growing naturally in great plenty. This 
ſends out many herbaceous ſtalks from the root, which 
are hairy, and trail upon the ground. The leaves 
are placed by pairs oppoſite; theſe are long, narrow, 
and indented on their 7 2 in two or three places 
oppoſite to each other, ſo as to appear like three, 
five, or ſeven lobes: they are rough, and of a deep 
green on their upper ſide, but hoary on their under, 
covered with ſlender hairs. From the diviſions of 
the branches and the wings of the leaves, come out 


long naked foot-Aulks, terminated by fingle yellow 


upon them; but there is | 


— 


flowers, inter mixed t 


. two fides, wnclafing t 


1. CaiLa (Athiopica) foliis ſagitato-cordatis, 


' rato. Par. 


. CaLLa (Palnſtris) foliis cbrdatis, ſpathi plana, pa- 
dice undique herm 


. Caila (Orientalis) 
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| . ſhould be planted in 
pots filled with light ſandy earth, and plunged into 
a hot-bed of tatmers bark, obſerving | 
until they have taken new root; then they muſt have 
air admitted to them every day, in proportion to the 
warmth of the ſeaſon, and treated in the ſarhe manner 
yrs tender plants from the fame'countries. With 

management, the plants will flower in Auguſt, 
and the. ſeeds ripen in October. 134 | * 
The tenth ſort riſes with an upright ſtalk about eight 
inches high, ſending out ſlender ſtiff branches on 
every ſide, thoſe near the ground being much longer 
than the z theſe are garniſhed with oblong 
hairy leaves without foot-ftalks, placed te. 
From the wings of the ſtalk, ariſes the foot- talk of 
the flower, havirig two ſmall leaves placed. oppoſite, 
Juſt below the flower, which hath a ſingle empale- 
ment, like the other ſpecies. The flowers are of a 
yellowiſh white colour. This ſort was ſent, me with 
the former from La Vera Cruz, by the fame gentle- 
man. It is an annual plant, and requires the ſame 
treatment as the former fort. 


CALF's SNOUT. See Aura. 
CALL A. Lin. Gen. Plant. 


; 917. Wake Robin, or 
Ethiopian Arum. N f 


The CnaxAcrrxs are, | 8 
It hath a large open ſpatba of one leaf, which is oval 
and beart-ſhaped, cg in a 2 it 1s coloured nnd 
permanent, and a ſingle upright ſpadix, to which. the 
flowers and fruit adhere. Ibis hath male and female 
d the part of the club (or 


Way 

by yellowiſh ſummits; the female 
flowers have a . — wpor an obtuſe 
germen, crowned by a pointed ftigma. Theſe I, at 
their firſt appearance, have a 3 
which ſoon falls off, leaving the ftiyle naked. ' The germen 
afterward becomes a globular pulpy fruit, compreſſed on 
or three vbtuſe ſeeds. . | 
This genus of plants is ranged in the ſeventh ſection 
of Linnzus's. twentieth claſs,” intitled Gynandria Po- 
lyandria. This claſs includes thoſe plants whoſe male 
and female flowers are intermixed ; and this ſe&ion, 
thoſe whoſe male parts have many ſtamina. \ 

The Spxcrxs are, | 
ſpatha 
cucullata, ſpadice ſuperne maſculo. Hort. Cliff. 436. 
Calla with arrow-headed heart-ſhaped- leaves, a hooded 
ſpatha or ſheath; and male flowers ſituated on the 
part of the pan, Arum Africanum flore albo odo- 
at, 


aphrodito. Hort. Cliff. 436. Calls 
with heart-ſhaped leaves, a ou ſheath, and every part 
of the foot-ſtulk hath hermaphrodite flowers. Dracunculus 
aquatilis. Dod. Pempt. 3300. | 
oliis ovatis. Gron.. Orient. 282. 
Calla with oval leaves. Arum minus Orientale, ro- 
tundioribus foliis; Mor. Hiſt. 20 . 544. 

This plant hath thick, fleſhy, tuberous roots, which 
are covered with a thin brown ſkin, and ſtrike down 
many ſtrong fleſhy fibres into the ground. The leaves 
ariſe in ctaſters, aving foot-ſtalks more than a foot 
long, which are green and ſucculent. The leaves are 
ſhaped like the point of an arrow, they are eight or 
nine inches in length, and of a ſhining green, ending 
in a ſharp point, which turns backward; between. 
the leaves ariſe the foot-ſtalk of the flower, which is 
thick, ſmooth; of the ſame colour as the leaves, and 
riſes above them, and is terminated by a ſingle flower, 
ſhaped like thoſe of the Arum; the hood or ſpatha 
being twiſted at the bottom, ſpreads open at the 
top, and is of a pure white colour. In the center of 
this is ſituated” the ſpadix or club, which is of an 


herbaceous yellow colour, upon which the ſmall her- 


baceous 


to ſhade them . 


in 
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that the male and female parts are very difficulr to 


without the aſſiſtance of glaſſes. When 


theſe Fade, part of thoſe: which are ſituated at the top 
of the club, are ſucceeded by roundiſh fleſhy berries 
compreſſed on two ſides, each containing two or three 


This plant grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope, but has been long an inhabitant in the Engliſh 
ens. It propagates very faſt by offsets, which 


d be taken off the latter end of 1 at which 


time the old leaves decay; but this plant is never 
deſtitute of leaves, for before the old ones decay, 
there are young leaves produced, which advance in 
* all the winter; but at this ſeaſon the roots are 
in their moſt inactive ſtate. Theſe roots have gene- 
rally a great number of offsets. about them, fo that 
unleſs there is a want of them, the largeſt only ſhould 


be choſen; which ſhould be ſeparated from all the 
pot, filled 


| ſmaller, and each planted in a 5 2 
with kitchen- garden earth, and placed with other 
hardy exotic plants in the open air till autumn, when 
they muſt be removed into ſhelter for the winter 
| ſeaton, during which time, they muſt not have too 
much wet, for that will rot the roots. This plant 
is ſo hardy as to live in the open air in mild winters, 
without any cover, if they are planted in warm bor- 
ders, and have a dry foil; but with a little ſhelter 
in hard froſt, they may be preſerved in the full ground 
very well. It flowers in May, and the ſeeds ripen 
in Auguſt; but as the roots increaſe ſo plentifully, 
few perſons care to ſow the ſeeds, becauſe the young 
| pw will not flower in leſs than three years. The 
owers of this plant have but little ſweetneſs, altho' 


by Herman's title, it ſhould have a very agreeable | 


odour ; but unleſs a perſon places it near him, it 
cannot be perceived. I have frequently received the 
ſeeds of this from the Cape of Good Hope, but have 


always found they produced the ſame ſort. 


The ſecond fort grows naturally in moiſt or marſhy | 


: unds in many parts of Europe, ſo is rarely ad- 
: — into dons. opt E: 

The third fort grows. on the mountains near 
Aleppo. This hath a thick tuberous root, from 
which ſpring up ſeveral oval leaves, ſtanding on pretty 
long foot-ftalks ; the ſpadix of the flower riſes be- 


tween the leaves, about fix or eight inches high, 


. ſupporting one white flower at the top. 
The roots of this ſort ſhould be planted in pots filled 
with light earth, and in ſummer they may be placed 


© with other exotic plants in the open air; but in winter 
they ſhould be placed under a common hot-bed 
frame, to ſcreen them from froſt, to which if they 
are expoſed the roots will be deſtroyed ; there is little 
beauty in this plant, fo it is only preſerved in botanic 
ens for variety. x 
CALLACARPA. See JonxsoIA. 
CALT HA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 62 3. Marſb Marigold. 
The CHARACTERS are, 24 
The flower bath no empalement, but is compoſed of five 
large, oval, concave petals, which ſpread open. It hath 
à great number of lender ſtamina, which. are ſhorter than 
. he petals, terminated by obtuſe eref 9 — in the 
center there are ſeveral oblong compreſſed germen ſituated, 
. which have no ſtyles, but are crowned by fingle ſtigma. 


The germen afterward become ſo many ſport pointed cap- 


' .  ſules, containing many roundiſp ſeeds. 


This genus of plants is ranged in the ſeventh ſection 
of Linnæus's thirteenth claſs, intitled Polyandria Po- 
| lygynia, the flowers of this claſs having many ſta- 
mina, and of this ſection ſeveral germen. 

IT The Specixs are, | | a7 
1. CaLTHa (Major) foliis orbiculatis crenatis, flore majore. 
Marſh Marigold with round crenated leaves, and a larger 
flower. Populago flore majore. Tourn. Inſt. 273. 
CaLTHA (Minor) foliis orbiculato-cordatiscrenatisflore 
minore. Marſo Merigold with roung heart-ſhaped leaves 
- evhich are crenated, and a ſmaller flower. | 

| Theſe two forts are ſuppoſed to be the ſame, but I 


have never obſerved either of them to vary, either in | 


ed, and ſo cloſely joined; as | 


— 


their natufal 


"CAM 
places of growth, or. when they are re. 
moved into a garden. They both — wollt 
boggy land, in many parts of England, but the firſt 


is the moſt common; of this there is a variety with 


very double flowers, which for its beauty is preſerved 
in many gardens. This is propagated by parting the 


roots in autumn, and ſhould be planted in a moiſt 


ſoil and a ſhady ſituation; and as there are often 
ſuch. places in gardens, where few other plants will 
thrive, ſo. theſe may be allowed to have room, and 
during their ſeaſon. of flowering, will afford an agree- 
able variety. - This ſort with double flowers, doth 
not appear ſo early in the ſpring as the. ſingle, but 
continues much longer in beauty. It flowers in May, 
and if the ſeaſon is not very warm, vill continue till 
the middle of June. | i 


CALYCANTHUS. See BasTzrra. - „ 
CALXX [with botaniſts, ſignifies the cup of a flower 


before it opens: this is kyle the empalement of the 
flower; in ſome plants this continues, and becomes 
afterward a cover to the ſeeds of herbs, and fruit of 
2 Lat. The cup incloſing or containing the 
wer, | | 


CAMARA.. See LANTANA. E 
CAMERARIA. Plum. Nov. Gen. 18. tab. 29. 


Lin. Gen. Plant. 264. 6 

This plant was ſo named by father Plumier, in ho- 
nour of Joachim Camerarius, a phyſician and botaniſt 
of Nuremberg; who publiſhed an edition of Mat- 
thiolus, in Latin and High Dutch, with new figures 
of the plants, and many obſervations. | 

The ChARACTERSs are, | 

The flower hath a ſhort permanent empalement of one leaf, 
cut into five acute ſegments at the top: the flower is of 


_ one leaf, ſalver-ſhaped, having a long cylindrical tube at 


bottom, which is enlarged above, and divided. at the top 


into ue acute ſegments. It bath five ſhort inflexed ſta- 
mina, which are terminated by obtuſe membranaceous ſum- 
mits. In the bottom of the tube are fituated two roundiſh 
germen, having one common ſtyle, which is cylindrical, 
and the length of the ſtamina, crowned by two ſtigma ; 
the under one is orbicular and flat, the other is concave. 
The germen afterward becomes two long, taper, leafy cap- 
Jules, filled with oblong cylindrical ſeegs. ; 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's fifth claſs, intitled Pentandria Monogynia, 
the flowers of this claſs having five ſtamina, and thoſe 
in this ſection but one ſtyle. pg? 170 
The SPpxcits are, 


* 


. CauERARIA (Latifolia). foliis ovatis, utrinque acutis 


tranſverſe ſtratis. Hort. Cliff. 76. Lin, Sp. Plant. 210. 

Cameraria with roundiſb leaves ending in points tran/- 

820 "om Cameraria lata Myrti folio. Plum, Nov. 
en. 18, | 


. CauERARTA (Anguſtifolia) foliis linearibus. Lin. Sp. 


Plant. 210. Cameraria with long narrow leaves, Ca- 
meraria anguſto linariæ folio. Plum. Nov. Gen. 18. 

The firſt fort was ſent me from the Havanna by the 
late Dr. Houſtoun, where he found it growing na- 


_ turally in great plenty. This riſes with a ſhrubby 


ſtalk to the height of ten or twelve feet, dividin 
into ſeveral branches, garniſhed with roundiſh — 


leaves placed oppoſite, having many ſmooth tranſ- 


verſe veins running from the midrib to the borders. 
The flowers are produced at the end of the branches 


in looſe cluſters, which haye long tubes enlarging 


r N and at the top are cut into five 
egments, broad at their baſe, but end in ſharp 


points: the flower is of a yellowiſh white colour. 
After the flowers are fallen, the germen become two 
leafy capſules joined at their baſe, and have two 
ſwelling protuberances on each fide at the bottom, 


the middle * nya conſiderab 


longer; theſe 
have one cell, filled with cylindrical f 


„ It flow- 


ers in Auguſt, but never produces any ſeeds in 
England. : 2 


The ſecond fort hath ag ir ſhrubby ſtall, 
which riſes about eight feet high, ſending out irre- 
gular branches, garniſhed with very narrow thin leaves 


F Placed oppoſite theſe have two ribs running one 
W | gudinally 


— 


tudinally through each. The flowers are produced 
ſcatteringly at the end of the branches, which are 


ſhaped like thoſe. of the former ſort, but ſmaller. 
Both theſe plants abound with an acrid milky juice 


| like the Spurge. The ſecond fort grows naturally in 
Jamaica. | 8 | 
Theſe plants are propagated by ſeeds, which muſt be 


. procured from the places of their growth, for they 
do not perfect their ſeeds in England. They may 


. alſo be propagated by cuttings planted in a hot-bed 


during the ſummer months: they muſt have a bark- 

ſtove, for they are very tender plants; but in warm 

weather muſt have plenty of air. 

CAMOCLA DIA, the Maiden Plumb. 

The CHARACTERS are, 

It hath a tripartite coloured empalement of one leaf, ſpread- 
ing open; the flower bath three plain, oval, ſpreading 
petals, and three awl-ſhaped ſtamina ſhorter than the co- 
rolla, terminated by roundiſh incumbent ſummits, and an 

oval germen, but no ſtyle, crowned by an obtuſe ſtigma z 

' the empalement afterward becomes an oblong Plumb, 
having three punctures at the top, incloſing a nut of the 
ame ſorm. \ 

This plant is in the firſt order of Linnæus's 
third claſs, intitled Triandria Monogynia, the flower 
having three ſtamina and one ſtyle, - 

The SerciEs are, 5 

1. CAMOCLADIA. (Integrifolia) foliolis integris. Jacq. 

Amer. 12. Camocladia with entire lobes. Prunus race- 

moſa, caudice non ramoſa, alato fraxini folio non 

crenato, fructu rubro ſubdulci. Sloan. Cat. 184. The 

Maiden Plumb. | 
CamocLaDia (Dentata) foliolis ſpinoſo-dentatis. 

Jacq: Amer. 12. Camocladia with prickly indented 
aVes. | | 

The firſt ſort rom naturally in Jamaica, and alſo in 

many other of the iſlands in the Weſt Indies; this 

_ riſes with an upright ſtem near twenty feet high, gar- 

niſhed with long winged leaves, whoſe pinnæ are en- 
tire; at the top there are a few branches ſent out 

: —_ a foot long, which: ſuſtain the flowers and 

t. 

The ſecond ſort grows naturally at the Havanna, 

where it riſes about the ſame height with the former; 
but as the flowers and fruit of this are unknown to 

the author, he can give no farther account of 

them. 3193 

Theſe plants are prop by ſeeds, when they can 

be obtained from the places of their growth, which 
| ſhould be ſown in pots and plunged into a hot-bed ; 


the plants, when fit to remove, ſhould be each planted | 


in a ſmall pot, and plunged into a tan-bed, and in 
the autumn ſhould be plunged into the bark-bed in 
the ſtove, and treated as other tender plants. 

CAMPANIFORM flowers [of campana, a bell; 
and forma, Lat. ſhape, }] ſuch flowers as in ſhape re- 
ſemble a bell. 

CAMPANUL A. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 108. tab. 38. 
Lin. Gen. Plant. 201. [ſignifies a little bell, as tho? 


parva campana, Lat. ſo called, becauſe the flowers 


reſemble a little bell.] 

The CHARACTERS are, 1 * 1 
The empalement is divided into froe acute parts, is upright, 

| ſpreading, and reſts. upon the germen. The flower. is of 
one leaf, ſhaped like a bell, ſpreading at the baſe where 
there are holes. In the bottom is fituated the fue cornered 
neftarium, which is joined to the top of the receptacle. 


It hath five ſhort ſtamina, which are inſerted in the top | 


_ of the valves of the nectarium, - terminated by long com- 
Preſſed ſummits : below the receptacle is ſituated the an- 
gular germen, ſupporting a ſtyle which is longer than the 

2 crowned by à thick, oblong, tripartite ſtigma. 


cello, each having a hole toward the top, through which 
the ſeeds are ſeattered uiben ripe. 0 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 

Linnæus's fifth claſs, intitled Pentandria Monogynia; 
the flowers of this claſs have five ſtamina, and in this 
ſection but one ſtyle. OO | 


. _ 
mY 


empalement afterward becomes a roundiſh angular | 
. capſule, which in ſome * bave three, and in athers fre | . 


CAM 
The Spscizs are, 72 Us 

1. CameanuLa (Pyramidalis) foliis ovatis glabris ſub- 
ſerratis, caule erecto paniculato, ramulis brevibus. 
Lin. Sp. 233. Bell-flower with oval ſmboth leaves ſawed 
below, an upright paniculated ftalk, and ſhort branches, 

Campanula pyramidata altiſſima. Tourn. Inſt. 109. 
Talleſt pyramidal Bell. flower. e 

2. CAMPANULA (Decurrens) foliis radiealibus 6bovatis, 

- caulinis lanceolato-linearibus ſubſerratis ſeſſilibus re. 
motis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 164. Bell. flower with lower 
leaves oval, thoſe on the ſtalls narrow, ſpear-ſhaped, 
ſawed, and growing cloſe to the ſtalks at remote diſtances. 
Campanula perſicæ folio, Cluſ. Hiſt. 171. Peach-ledfed 
Bell. flocber. * 

3. CamreanuLa (Medium) capſulis quinquelocularibus 
tectis, calycis ſinubus reflexis. Vir. Cliff. 16. Bell- 
flower with a covered capſule, having ſtve cells, and the 
borders of the cup refiexzed. Campanula hortenſis folio 
& flore oblongo. C. B. P. 94. Commonly called Canter- 

* bury Bell-flower. 

4. CAMPANULA (Trachelium) caule angulato, foliis » of 
tiolatis, calycibus ciliatis, pedunculis trifidis. Vir. 
Cliff. 16. Bell flower with an angular ſtalk, leaves having 
footeſtalls, a hairy empalement, and trifid foot-ſtalks to 
the flowers. Campanula vulgatior, foliis urticæ vel 
— & aſperior. C. B. P. 94. Nettle-leaved Hell- 

er. | | E 

5. CAM ANULA (Latifolia) foliis ovato-lanceolatis, caule 
ſimpliciſſimo tereti, floribus ſolitaris pedunculatis fruc- 
tibus cernuis. Vir. Cliff. 17. Bell-flower with oval 
ſpear-ſhaped leaves, a ſingle taper ſtalk, flowers growing 
ſingly upon foot-ſtalks, and fruit. Campanula 
maxima folus latiſſimis. C. B. P. 94. Greateſt Bell- 
flower with broadeſt leaves. 

6. CAMPANULA (Rapunculus) foliis undulatis radicalibus 

| lanceolato-ovalibus, paniculà coarctatà. Hort. Upſal. 

40. Bell-flower with waved leaves, thoſe growing near 

the ftalk oval and ſpear-ſhaped, and a compreſſed panicle. 

Campanula radice eſculenta. H. L. — called 
N ' 

7. CaMPanuLa (Glomerata) caule atigulato ſimplici, 
floribus ſeſſilibus capitulo terminali. Vir. Cliff. 16. 

Bell. flower with a fingle n art ſtalk, flowers growing 
cloſe, and terminating in a bead. Campanula pratenſis 
flore conglomerato. C. B. P. 94. Meadow Bell-flower 
with flowers gathered in bunches. 4 

8. CAaMPANULA (Speculum) caule ramoſiſſimo diffuſo fo- 

lus oblongis ſubcrenatis, calycibus ſolitarlis corolla 
longioribus, capſulis priſmaticis. Hort, Upſal. 41. 
Bell-flower with a very branching diffuſed ftalk, oblong 
crenated leaves, ſolitary flower-cups which are longer than 
the petal, and priſmatic capſules. Campanula arvenſis 
erecta Euphraſiæ lutez, ſeu Triſſaginis appulæ fo- 
or” H. Cath. Commonly called upright Venus Looking- 
ſs. | Nb 
nat (Hybrida) caule baſi ſubramoſo ſtricto, 
foliis oblongis crenatis, calycibus aggregatis corolla 
In capſulis priſmaticis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 168, 
Bell-flower with a ſtalk branching at the- bottom, oblong 
crenated leaves, flower-cups gathered together, which are 
longer than the petal, and priſmatic capſules. Campanula 

. arvenſis minima erecta. Mor. Hiſt. 2. 457: Small Venus 
Looking-glaſs. 20 

10. CamPanuLa (Erinus) caule dichotomo, foliis ſeſ- 
ſilibus utrinque dentatis. Hort. Cliff. 65. Bellflower 
with a forked ſtalk, and leaves growing cloſe to the ſtalks, 
which are indented on 'both fide. ampanula minor 
annua, foliis inciſis. Mor. Hiſt. 1. 458.” Smaller annual 
Bell. flower with cut leaves. | 

11: CAMPANULA (Pentagonia) caule ſuhdiviſo ramoſiſ- 
ſimo, foliis linearibus acuminatis. Hort. Cliff. 66. 
Bell. flower with a very branching divided ſtalt, and 
narrow pointed leaves. Campanula pentagonia flore 
ampliſſimo Thracia. Tourn. Inſt. 112. Five-cornered 
Bell-flower of Thracica, N 

12. Car ANULA (Perfoliata) caule ſimplici, foliis cor- 
datis dentatis amplexicaulibus, floribus ſeſſilibus ag- 

tis. Hort. Upſal.: 40. Bell-flower 4vith a fingle 

85 25 heart-ſhaped indented leaves which embrace the talk, 


and flowers gathered together, growing cloſe to the ſtalk. 
FLY 17 Cam- 


— 


CAM 


Campanula — — perfoliata. Mor. Hiſt. 2. p. 
457. Five-cornered perfoliate Bell flower. | | 
13. CAMPANULA (Americana) caule ramoſo, foliis lin- 
iformibus crenulatis margine cartilagineo. Prod. 
d. 246. Bellflower with a branching ſtalk, and 
tongue-ſhaped crenulated leaves with tiff edges. Cam- 
panula minor Americana, foliis rigidis flore cæruleo 

| H. L. 107. Smaller American Bell-flower. 

14. CAMPANULA (Canarienſis) foliis haſtatis dentatis op- 
poſitis petiolatis, capſulis quinquelocularibus. Lin. 

p. Plant. 168. Bell-flower with ſpear-ſhaped indented 
leaves growing pale, . foot-ftalks and capſules 
with five cells. Campanula Canarienſis, atriplicis fo- 
lio, tuberosi radice. Canary Bellflower. 

15. Caur AN (Patula) foliis ſtriftis, radicalibus lan- 

| ceolato-ovalibus, panicula Flor. Suec. 186. 

Bell-flower whoſe radical leaves are oval, =o d, 

and ſpreading — in panicles. Campan lenti 
facie, ramis & floribus patulis. Hort. Elth. 1. 68. 

16, CaurANULA (Cervicaria) hiſpida, floribus ſeſſilibus, 

itulo terminali, foliis lanceolato- linearibus undu- 
latis. Lin. Sp. 235. * Bell-flower — Jo _ 
terminating the alls, and linear, ſpear-ſhaped, wave 

leaves. Campanula foliis echii. C. B. 36. 

17. Caur ANA (Saxatilis) foliis obovatis crenatis, flo- 
ribus alternis nutantibus, capſulis quinquecarinatis. 
Lin. Sp. 237. Bell. flower with oval crenated leaves, 
noddi s placed alternate, and boat. ſbaped capſules 
n ve cells. C ula Cretica faxatilis, bellidis 
folio, magno flore, Sa Inſt. 111. 

There are ſeveral other ſpecies of this genus, 
of which grow naturally in England, and others in 
the notthern parts of Europe, which have but little 
beauty, therefore are ſeldom cultivated in 8, 
ſo I ſhall not enumerate them here. There are allo 
| ſeveral varieties of ſome of the forts here mentioned, 
which I ſhall take notice of in their proper place ; 


but as they are not diſtinct ſpecies, they are omitted 


in the above liſt. 


The firſt ſort hath thick tuberous roots which are 
milky ; this ſends out three or four ſtrong, ſmooth, 


and 


edges 


upright ſtalks, which riſe near four feet hi 
are garniſhed with ſmooth oblong leaves, w 


are a little indented. The lower leaves are much | 
broader than thoſe which adorn the ſtalks. The | 


flowers are 


from the ſide of the ſtalks, and 


regularly ſet on for more than half their length, 
forming a ſort of p id ; theſe — — 
and ſhaped like a bell. The moſt common colour 


of the flowers is a light blue; but there have been 


ſome with white flowers, which make a varie 
when intermixed with the blue, but the latter is mo 
eſteemed, | 


This plant is\cultivated to adorn halls, and to place | 
before the chimnies in the ſummer, when it is in | 


flower, for which pages: there is no plant more 


proper; for when t 
high, and are. garniſhed with flowers 
ſhort ſide branches, whic 
flowers, ſo that by ing the uprigh 
flat frame compoſed of ſlender laths (as is ufually 
practiſed) the whole plant is formed into the ſh 

of a fan, and will ſpread near the width of a common 


fire - place. When the flowers begin to open, the | 


are removed into the rooms, where, being | be taken off in the evening, that the dew may fall 


from the ſun, and kept from the rain, the 


flowers will continue long in beauty; and if the pots 
are every night removed into a more airy ſituation, 
but not expoſed to heavy rains, the flowers will be 
fairer, and continue much longer in beauty. 

Thoſe plants which are thus treated, are ſeldom fit 
for che purpoſe the following ſeaſon, therefore a ſup- 
ply of young plants ſhould be annually raifed. The 


common method of ing this plant, is by di- 
The beſt time for doing ade in | 
September, that the offsets. may have time to get 


viding the roots. 


ſtrong roots before winter. N | 
This method of. propagating by the offsets. is the 


N 


ſome 


e roots are ſtrong, they will ſend | 
out four or five ſtalks, which will riſe as many feet | 
part of | 
their length, Theſe right ſtalks ſend out ſome | 

are alſo adorned with | 
t ſtalks to a | 


C AM 

quickeſt, therefore generally practiſed, but the plants 
Thich are raiſed Paper are always ne 
ſtalks. will rife higher, and produce a greater number 
of flowers, therefore I recommend it to the practice 
of the curious; but in order to obtain good ſeeds, 
there ſnould be ſome ſtrong plants placed in a warm 
ſituation, near a pale, or wall, in autumn; and, if 
the following winter ſhould 1 ſevere, they ſhould 
be covered either with hand-glafſes or mats, to pre- 
vent their being injured by the froſt; and, in he 
ſummer, when the flowers are open, if che ſeaſon 
ſhould prove very wet, the flowers muſt be ſcreened 
from great rains, otherwiſe there will be no 
ſeeds produced: the not obſerving, this, has occ d 
many to believe that the plants do not bear feeds in 
England, which is a great miſtake, for I have raiſed 
great numbers of the plants from ſeeds of my own 

faving; but I have always found that the plants which 


have been 1 agated offsets, ſeldom 
9 ſeods, which i the ch with many other 
nts which are propagated ſlips, or cuttings, 
which in a few years me 1 2 
When the ſeeds are obtained, they muſt be ſown in 
autumn in pots, or boxes, filled with light undunged 
earth, and placed in the open air all the froſt or 
hard rains come on, when they ſhould be placed 
under a hot-bed frame, where may be ſheltered 
from both, but in mild weather the glaſſes ſhould be 
drawn off every day, that they may enjoy the free 
air; with this ement the plants will come up 
early in the ſpring, and then they muſt be removed 
out of the frame, placing them firſt in a warm ſi- 
tuation; but when the ſeaſon becomes warm, they 
ſhould be removed where they may have the mornin 
_ fun only. During the following ſummer they m 
be kept clean from weeds, and in very dry weather, 
now and then refreſhed with water, which muſt be 
given with great caution, for the roots are very fub- 
ject to rot with roo much moiſture, In September 
the leaves of the plants will begin to decay, at which 
time they ſhould be tranſplanted; therefore there 
muſt be one or two beds ared, in proportion to 
the number of plants. Theſe muſt be in a warm 
firuation, and the earth light, fandy, and without 
any mixture of dung, which laſt is an enemy to this 
plant. If the ſituation of the place is low, or the 
natural ſoil moiſt, the beds muſt be raiſed five or fix 
inches above the furface of the d, and the na- 
rural foil removed a foot and a half deep, putting 
lime rubbiſh eight or nine inches thick in the borton, 
of the trench, to drain off the moiſture. - When the 


| beds are prepared, the plants muſt. be taken out of 


the pots, or caſes, carefully, ſo as not to break 
or bruiſe their roots, for they are very tender, and, 
on being broken, the milky juice will flow out plen- 
tifully, which will greatly weaken them. heſe 
ſhould be planted at about four inches diſtance each 
way, with the head or crown of the root half ar 
inch below the ſurface; if there happens a gentle 
ſhower of rain ſoon aſter they are planted; it will be 
of great ſervice to the plants; but as the ſeaſon ſome- 
times proves very dry at this time of the year, in 
that caſe, it will be p to give them a gentle 
watering three or four days after they are planted, 
and to cover the beds with mats every day, to pre- 
vent the fun from drying the earth ; but cheſe muſt 


on the ground. Towards the end of October the beds 
ſnould be covered over with forne old tanners bark 
to keep out the froſt; and where there is not conve- 
niency of cuts. chern with frames, they. ſhould 
be arched over wih hoops, that in ſevere froſts they 


may be covered with mats; for theſe when 
are often ed in winter, where this care 
is wanting. In the ſpring the coverings muſt be re- 


moved, and the following ſummer the plants muſt 

be kept clean from weeds; and; if the ſeuſon ſhould 

prove very dry; they muſt now and then be refreſhed 

with water; . Tha ing autumn the furface ot 

the ground ſhould be ſtirred bor the _ 
| omg 
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fome freſh carth 
ter covered as b. In- thefe beds the plants may 
remain two years, during which time they muſt be 
treated in the manner before directed; by which time 
the roots will be ſtrong enough to flower: in Sep- 
rember they ſhould be carefully taken up, and ſome 


of the moſt promifing planted in pots; the others | 


may be planted into warm borders, or in a freſh bed, 
at a greater diſtance than before, to allow them room 


to - Theſe plants which are potted ſhould be 
ſheltered in winter from great rains and hard froſts, 
otherwiſe they will be in of rotting, or at leaſt 


be ſo weakened, as not to flower with any ſtrength 
the following ſummer ; and thoſe which are-planted 
m the full ground, ſhould have ſome old tanners bark 
laid round them, to prevent the froſt from entering 
deep to the roots ; with this m ment theſe plants 
may be brought to the utmoſt perfection, and a con- 
ſtant ſucceſſion of good roots raiſed, which will be 
much preferable to thoſe which are propagated by 
offsets. I have been informed that there 1s a double 
flower of this kind, but as I have not ſeen any, I 
can give no farther account of it. This ſort is by 
ſome called Steeple Bell-flower. 
The ſecond fort grows naturally in the northern parts 
of Europe, but has been long cultivated in the 
Engliſh gardens; of this there are the following va- | 
rieties, vz. the ſingle, blue, and white flower, which 
have been long here ; and the double flower of both 
colours, which has not been more than twenty-eight | 
years in England, but has been propagated in ſuch 
plenty, as to have almoſt baniſhed with ſingle 
flowers from the gardens. All theſe varieties are eaſily 
agated by parting their roots in autumn, every 
head which is then ſhipped off will take root ; they 
are extreme hardy, fo will thrive in any ſoil or ſitua- 
tion, therefore are very proper furniture for the com- 
mon borders of the flower- garden. 4 
This hath a root com — 17 and ſends 
| led ſtalk, about two 


— —.— ed with Sion, oval, tiff 
garniſhed wi 
» Sig way 


t and a half high, 
leaves near the root, which are placed wi 
but thoſe on the ſtalks are longer and narrower, hav- 
ing their edges flightly indented, and are of a ſhining 
green. The flowers are ed towards the upper 
_ of the ſtalk upon ſhort foot-ſtalks. Theſe are 
aped like thoſe of the former ſort, but are ſmaller, 
more e ed. This flowers in June and July, 
and in cool ſeaſons there will be ſome continue great 
part of Auguſt. | 2 
Fuhe third ſort is a biennial plant, which periſhes oon 
after it hath ripened feeds. It grows naturally in the 
woods of Italy and Auſtria, but is cultivated in the 
Engliſh gardens for the beauty of its flowers. Of 
this' ſort there are the following varieties, the blue, 
the purple, the white, the ſtriped, and the double 
—— but the laſt two are not very common in 


This hath oblong, rough, hairy leaves, which are ſer- 
rated on * hor oo without order from 
the root; from tke center of theſe a ſtiff, hairy, fur- 
 rowed ftalk, ariſes about two feet high, ſending out 
ſeveral lateral branches, from the bottom upward, 

riſhed with long, narrow, hairy leaves, ſawed on 

eir- edges, and are placed alternately; from the 
ferring on of theſe leaves, come out the foot-ſtalks 
of the flower, thoſe which are on the lower part of 
the ſtalls and Branches being four or five inches long, 


diminiſhing gradually in their length upward, and 
thereby: form a ſort of pyramid. The flowers of 
this kind are very large, ſo make a fine appearance 


th 
is not very hot, will continue a month in beau- 
ty. Thebſeods ripen in September, and the plants 
decay (von after. - ky 
It is propagated by feeds, which muſt be ſown in the 
| 2 on a open be& of common earth, and when 
| ane e fie to remove, they ſhould be tranſ- 
planterd inte the ſſb wer · nutſery, in beds ſix inches 


come out che beginning of June, and, if the 


over the beds, and in the win- | 


— 


— 


or four inches; and when the weeds come 


_ alunder;: obſervidg to water them frequently till they 


c 


year, which ſpoils their roots. 
| . - 
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have taken new root ; after which they will 


no other culture, but to keep them clean from weeds 


till the following autumn, when they ſhould be tranſ- . 
planted into the borders of the flower- n. As 
theſe plants decay the ſecond year, there ſhould be 
annually young ones ratfed to ſucceed them. 

The fourth ſort hath a CO root, which ſends 
up ſeveral ſtiff hairy ſtalks, having two ribs or an- 
gles. Theſe put out a few ſhort ſide branches, gar- 
niſhed with oblong, pointed, hairy leaves, deeply 
ſawed on their edges. Toward the r part of the 
ſtalks the flowers come out alternately, upon ſhort 
trifid foot-ſtalks, having hairy empalements. The 
flowers are of the ſhape of the former, but ſhorter, 
ſpread more at the brim, and are pretty deeply cut 
into many acute ſegments. This flowers in June, and 


the ſeeds ripen in autumn, | 


The varieties of this are, the deep and pale blue; the 
white with fingle flowers, and the fame colours with 
double flowers. The double ſorts are propagated by 
parting their roots in autumn, which ſhould be an- 
nually performed, otherwiſe the flowers are apt to de- 

nerate to ſingle; to prevent which, the roots ſnould 

every autumn need and parted. The ſoil 
ſhould not be too light or rich, in which: they are 
ns, for in either of theſe they will degenerate ; 


ut in a ſtrong freſh loam their flowers will be in the 
ateſt perfection, Theſe plants are extreme hardy, 
may be planted in any fituation ; thoſe with ſingle 


flowers do not merit a place in gardens. 

The fifth ſort grows naturally in the northern parts 
of England: this hath a perennial root, com s of 
many fleſhy fibres, which abound with a milky juice, 
from which ariſe ſeveral ſtrong, round, fingle 

which never put out branches, but are garniſhed with 
oval ſpear-ſhaped leaves, lightly indented on their 
edges, which are placed alternately. Toward the 
upper part of the the flowers come out fingly 
_ ſhort foor-ſtalks ; theſe ſpread open at the brim, 
where they are deeply cut into five acute ſegments. 
After the flowers are the empalement becomes 
a five-cornered ſeed-veſſel, which turns downward till 
the ſeeds are ripe, when i riſes upward again, 
The varieties of this are, the blue, purple, and white 
flowering. This fort is eafily propagated by ſeeds, 
which it furniſhes m freut plenty, and, if ſu to 
ſcatter, the plants will come up in as great plenty the 
following ſpring; when they may be tranſplanted into 
the nurſery till autumn, at which time they ſhould be 
tranſplanted where they are deſigned to remain. As 


this ſort delights in ſhade, the plants may be planted 


under trees, or in ſhady borders where few bet- 


ter things will thrive, they will afford an agree- 
able variety when they are in flower. It flowers in 
June and July, and the ſeeds ripen in autumn. | 
The fixth fort hath roundiſh fleſhyroots which are cata- 
ble, and are much cultivated in France for fallads, and 
ſome years paſt it was cultivated in the Engliſh gardens 
for the i but is now generally neglected. 
It grows n y im ſeveral parts of England, but the 
roots never grow to half the ſize of thoſe which are cul- 
tivated. This is propagated by ſeeds, Which ſhould 
be ſown in a ſhady border the latter end of May, and 
when the plants are about an inch high, the ground 


| ſhould be hoed, as is practiſed for Onions, to cut up 


the weeds, and thin the plants to the diſtance of three 
they muſt be hoed over to deſtroy them: this, if well 

rformed in dry weather, will make the ground clean 
Er a conſiderable time, ſo that being three times re- 

ated, it will keep the plants clean till winter, which 
is the ſeaſon for eating the roots, when they may be 
taken up for uſe as they are wanted. Theſe will con- 
tinue goed till April, at which time they will ſend 
out their ſtalks, when they will become hard and un- 
ft for uſe, as do alſo thoſe roots which have flowered ; 
ſo that the young roots only are ſuch which are fit for 
the table, therefore when the ſeeds are ſown too 


early, the plants frequently run up to flower the ſame 
. This | 
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This fort ſends out upright ſtalks about two feet high, 
which are garniſhed with oblong ſpear-ſhaped leaves, 
placed alternately, Towards the upper part of the 
; ſtalk the ſmall Bell-flowers are ng, ſtanding 
_ upright cloſe to the ſtalk ; ſome of theſe flowers are 
blue, and others White; they come out in June and 
July, and the feeds ripen in autumn. 
The ſeventh fort grows naturally upon chalky paſ- 
tures in many parts of England, where the ſtalks do 
not rife many times a foot high, and in other places 
„ grows to double that height, which has occalioned 
their being taken for two diſtinct plants. This hath 
a pefennial root, which ſends up ſeveral round hairy 
* ſtalks, which often riſe upward of two feet high; the 


bottom leaves are broad, and ſtand upon long foot- | 


ſtalks, and are ſlightly ſawed on their edges. Thoſe 
which are upon the ſtalks are long, narrow, have no 
foot-ſtalks, and are placed alternately at conſiderable 
diſtances. From the wings of the leaves, towards 
the upper part of the ſtalk, come out long naked 
foot-ſtalks, ſupporting two or three bell-ſhaped flow- 
ers, cloſely joined together in a head, and the main 
ſtalk is terminated by a large cluſter of the ſame flow- 
ers, which are ſucceeded by roundiſh capſules filled 
with ſmall ſeeds. This plant is eaſily propagated 
cither by ſeeds, or parting their roots, and will thrive 
in any foil or ſituation, It flowers In July, and the 
ſeeds ripen in autumn, 
The eighth ſort is an annual plant, which riſes with 
lender (talks a foot high, branching out, garniſhed 
with oblong leaves, a Firtle curled on their edges; 
from the wings of the leaves come out the flowers, 
ſitting cloſe ro the ſtalks, which are of a beautiful 
— inclining to a Violet- colour, divided into 
| Eve ſegments, which reſemble ſo many leaves, and 
in the evening contract and fold into a 
figure; from whence it is by ſome titled Viola Pen- 
| VR or five-cornered Violet. The empalement 
which encompaſſes the flower, is compoſed of five, 
long, narrow, green leaves, which ſpread open, and 
are much longer than the petals of the flower; theſe 
remain on the top of the priſmatic ſeed-veſſel, which 
is filled with ſmall angular feeds. If this plant is 
ſown in autumn, it will grow much taller, and flower 
a month earlier than when the ſeeds are ſown in the 
ſpring. The autumnal plants will flower in May, 
and the ſpring plants in Fo and July. There is a 
variety of this with white flowers, and another with 
ale purple. 
| The ninth fort is the common Venus Looking-glaſs, 
which hath. been long cultivated in the Engliſh gar- 
dens. This fort ſeldom riſes more than fix inches 
high, with a ſtalk branching from the bottom upward, 
garniſhed with oval leaves, fitting cloſe to the ſtalks, 
trom the baſe of which the branches are produced, 
which are terminated by flowers very like thoſe of the 
former ſort. | | 
The tenth ſort grows naturally in the ſouth of France 
and Italy. This is alſo a low annual plant, which 
ſeldom riſes fix inches high, but divides. into many 
branches, garniſhed with ſhort oval leaves, ſitting 
. Cloſe, which are deeply indented on both ſides. The 
flowers are facie dae, at the ends of the branches, 
which are ſhaped like thoſe of the other fort laſt men- 
tioned, but they are ſmall, *their colours leſs beauti- 
ful, and the leaves of the empalement are broader. 
The eleventh fort grows naturally in Thrace, but 
_ hath been long in the Engliſh gardens. This is alſo 
a low annual plant, which riſes little more than ſix 
inches high; the ſtalks divide by pairs, and frequent- 
ly there ariſes a branch from the middle of the divi- 
Gons; the lower leaves are oblong and obtuſe, but 
thoſe which come out toward the end of the branches 
are much narrower, and pointed, The flowers come 
out ſingle at the end of the branches, having a long 


five-leaved empalement, and are larger than thoſe of 


the three laſt ſorts, of a fine blue colour; the ſeeds 
are like thoſe of the eighth fort, ' 
The twelfth fort is an annual plant, which, in 


ground, will riſe a foot and a half high, but 1 2 


= : „ 


' +8) N bas « \ Py x - 
1 g : - : 


© leek, crenated, having a ſtrong 


have it with a double flower. 


ntagonal | 


much reſembling thoſe of the Crown Imperial, but 
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land, or it where it s wild among cori, ſearcel/ 


riſes to the height of ſhæ inches. The ſtalk-is ſingle, 


rarely putting out any branches, unleſs near the root, 
from whence there are ſometimes one or two ſhort 
lateral branches produced. The leaves are roundiſh, 
and embrace the ſtalk at their baſe; their edges are 
ſharply ſawed, and from their baſe comes. out a cloſe 
tuft of flowers, ſurrounded by the leaf, as in an em- 
palement. The flowers are five-cornered, ſhaped 
like thoſe of the Venus Looking-glaſs, but are much 
ſmaller ; theſe are produced the whole length of the 
ſtalk. The ſeeds are incloſed in ſhort capſules, which 
are ſhaped like thoſe of the former forts. It grows in 
Italy, and alſo in Virginia. If the feeds of this fort 
are permitted to ſcatter, the plants will come up with- 
out care; or the ſeeds may be ſown in the ſpring, in 
the ſame manner as thoſe of the laſt ſdrts, and treate 
in the ſame way. - gore. 
The thirteenth ſort is a native of America, but has 
been long cultivated in the gardens of the curious, 
both in England and Holland. This hath many rigid 
oblong leaves coming out from the root on every 
ſide, which form a ſort of head like thoſe of Houſe- 
rib running on their 
border longitudinally. From the center of the plant 
proceeds the ſtalk, which — about a 2 igh, 
and is thinly garniſhed with very narrow ſtiff leaves, 
of a ſhinin 4 en. From the wings of the leaves 
come out the. foot-ſtalks of. the flower, which are 
from two to four inches long, each being terminated 
by one ſpreading bell-ſhaped flower, whoſe empale- 
ment is ſnort, and cut into five acute ſegments. The 
ſtyle of this is longer than the petal, and is crowned 
by a bifid ſtigma. - There is a white and a blue 
flower of this fort in the 2 but in Holland they 
This ſort doth not 
produce ſeeds in England, ſo is only propagated by 
offsets; theſe may be taken off from the old plants in 
Auguſt, that they may get root before the cold 
weather begins: they muſt be planted in ſmall pots 
filled with Fel light, loamy earth, and placed in 
the. ſhade until they have taken root; then they may 
be placed with other hardy exotic plants, and in au- 
tumn they muſt be removed into ſhelter, for in ſe- 
vere winters theſe plants are often deſtroyed which 
are expoſed ; though in mild winters they will live in 
the open air. It flowers in July and Auguſt. | 
The fourteenth ſort is a native of the Canary Iſlands, 
from whence it was introduced to the gardens in Eu- 
rope, where it hath been many years cultivated; and 
late years great numbers of the plants have been 
raiſed from ſeeds which were brought from thence, 
but the flowers of theſe _new-raiſed plants are not ſo 
well coloured as thoſe of the old ones. 
This hath a thick fleſhy root, which is of an irregular 
form, ſometimes running downward like a Panne 5 
at other times dividing into ſeveral knobs near the 
top, and when any part of the root is broken, there 
iſſues out a milky juice at the wound. There are 
many ſtrong fleſhy fibres ſent out, which ſtrike deep 
into the ground, and from theſe a numerous quantity 
of ſmall ones. From the head, or crown of the root, 
ariſe one, two, three, or more ſtalks, in proportion 
to the ſize, of the root; but that in the center is ge- 


nerally larger, and riſes higher than the others. Theſe 


flalks are very tender, round, and of a pale green; 
their joints are far diſtant from each other, and when 


the roots are ſtrong, the ſtalks will riſe ten feet high, 


ſending out ſeveral ſmaller fide branches. At each 
joint they are garniſhed with two, three, or four 
{pear-ſhaped leaves, with a ſharp pointed beard on each 

de. Theſe are of a ſea-green, and, when they firſt 
come out, are covered ſlightly with an Aſh-coloured 


pounce. From. the joints of the ſtalk. the flowers are 
proces, which are of the perfect bell-ſhape, and 


ang downward; they are of a flame colour, marked 
with ſtripes of a browniſh. red; the flower is divided 
into five parts, at the bottom of each is ſituated a 
nectarium, covered with a. white tranſparent ſkin, 


are 
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are ſinaller ; upon 
which riſes almoſt the length of the petal, and is ter- 
minated by oblong ſummits. In the center of the 
flower is ſituated the ſtyle, which is longer than the 
ſtamina; and is crowned by a trifid ſtigma, which is 
reflexed. - The flowers begin to open in the beginning 
of October, and there is often a ſucceſſion of them 
till March. The ſtalks decay to the root in June, and 
new ones ſpring up in Auguſt, 

It is propagated. by parting their roots, which muſt 
be done with caution; for if the roots are broken or 
wounded, the milky juice will flow out plentifully, 
ſo that if theſe are planted before the wounds are 
{ſkinned over, it occaſions their rotting; therefore 
whenever any of them are broken, they ſhould be 
laid in the green-houſe a few days to heal. Theſe 
roots muſt not be too often parted, eſpecially if they 
are expected to flower well; for by frequent parting 
the roots are weakened. The beſt time for tranſplant- 
ing and parting their roots, is in July, ſoon after the 
ſtalks are decayed. The earth in which theſe ſhould 
be planted, ſhould not be rich, for that will cauſe 
them to be luxuriant in branches, and but thinly gar- 
niſhed with flowers. The foil in which they have 
ſucceeded beſt, is a light ſandy loam, mixed with a 
fourth of ſcreened lime-rubbiſh : when the roots 
are felt planted, the pots ſhould be placed in the 
ſhade ; and, unleſs the ſeaſon is very dry, ſhould not 
be watered, for during the time they are inactive, 
wet is very injurious to them. About the middle of 


Auguſt the roots will begin to put out fibres, at which | 


time, if the pots are placed under a hot-bed frame, 
and as the nights grew cool, covered with the glaſſes, 
but opened every day to enjoy the free air, it will 
tly forward them for flowering, and increaſe their 
| ==om to when the ſtalks appear, the plants muſt be 
now and then refreſhed with water, which muſt not 
be given too often, nor in great quantity. The plants 
thus managed, by the middle of September, will have 
wn ſo tall, as not to be kept longer under the frame, 
| S they ſhould be removed into a dry airy | cards cog 
where they may enjoy the free air in mild weather, 
but ſcreened from cold. During the winter ſeaſon 
they muſt be frequently refreſhed with water, and 
uarded from froſt ; and in ſpring, when the ſtalks 
Genin to decay, the pots ſhould be ſet abroad in the 
ſhade, and not watered. Ys | 
The fifteenth ſort grows naturally in ſome of the north- 
weſt. counties of England. It is a biennial plant, 
very like the eatable 2 but the branches grow more 
horizontal, and the flowers ſpread. wider open. 
This is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown in 
the autumn ; for thoſe ſeeds which are ſown in the 
ſpring often fail, or at leaſt lie a year in the ground 
before they grow. When the plants come up, they 
ſhould be thinned and kept clean from weeds, which 
is all the culture they require. 


The ſixteenth ſort grows naturally in Germany and 


Sweden; this hath rough leaves: the ſtalk riſes 


two feet high, garniſhed with narrow ſpear-ſhaped 
leaves, and are terminated by an obtuſe ſpike of 
flowers. 

The ſeventeenth ſort grows naturally in Crete, upon 
rocks, where the roots penetrate the fiſſures, whereby 
the plants continue much longer than when they are 
— lanted into gardens. The ſtalks of this riſe a 
foot high, garniſhed with oval crenated leaves; the 
flowers are Iarge, blue, and placed alternate, nodding 
toward the ground; theſe open in July, and are ſuc- 
ceeded by Fed-veſitls, having five cells filled with 
imall ſeeds. F_ 
Theſe plants are propagated by ſeeds, which, if ſown 
in the autumn, will more certainly ſucceed than when 
ſown in the ſpring. When the plants are fit to re- 
move, they ſhould be tranſplanted into beds, and 
treated in the ſame manner as the hardy ſorts before- 
mentioned ; but a few plants of the laſt ſort may be 
planted in pots, to be ſheltered in winter. 
CAMPHORA. See LAukus. | 


each of theſe is ſituated a ſtamen, 


CAN 
The CnanA4crrhs are, | 
It hath a pitcher-ſhaped four-pointed empalement, tobich 
is permanent, but no corolla. It has four. ſlender ſtamina 
which are equal, terminated by oval ſummits, and an 
oval compraſed germen, ſupporting a flender ſtyle longer 
than the empalement, crowned by acute fiigma. The em- 
palement afterward becomes a capſule crowned with one 


cell open at the top, incigſing one compreſſed. ſeed. 


The Syxzcits are, 


1. CAMPHORASMA (Monſpeliaca) foliis hirſutis lincaribus. 
Amecen. Acad. 1. p. 392. Camphorata with linear hairy 


leaves. Camphorata hirſuta. C. B. P. 486. 


. CamproRATA (Glabra) foliis ſubtriquetris glabris 


inermibus. Amcen. Acad. p. 393. Camphorata with 
ſmooth three-cornered leaves. 
The firſt ſort grows naturally about Montpelier. It 
is an annual plant, whoſe branches trail on the ground, 
and extend each way a foot and more in length, gar- 
niſhed with linear- hairy leaves placed cloſe on the 
branches; the flowers are produced from the joints 
of the ſtalks, which are ſo ſmall as to be ſcarce per- 
ceptible, . no petals but a pitcher-ſhaped em- 
Pr. which afterward becomes a capſule to the 
eed. This is an annual plant, which is propagated 
by ſeeds, which, if ſown in the autumn, will more 
probably ſucceed, than if ſown in the ſpring; and if 
the ſeeds are permitted to fall in the autumn, there 
will be a ſupply of young plants the following 
ſpring. | 
The ſecond ſort grows naturally in the Helvetian 
mountains. This is a perennial plant, whoſe branches 
trail on the . the leaves are ſmooth, three- 
cornered, and unarmed. The flowers are not more 
viſible than thoſe of the firſt ſort, and the empale- 
ment becomes a cover to the ſeeds. | 
Theſe plants are preſerved in ſome gardens, more for 
the ſake of variety, than for either beauty or uſe; if 
the ſeeds are ſown in any abject part of the garden, and 
when the plants come up, they are thinned, and af- 
terward kept clean from weeds, they will ripen their 
ſeeds, which, if permitted to ſcatter, there will be a 
ſupply of plants. | 


CAMPION. See Lycunis. | 
CANDLE-BERRY-TREE. See Mryxica. 


CANDY-TUFT. Seclztris. 


— 


CAMPHOROSMA. Camphorata. Tourn. Inſt. | 


CANNA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 1. Indian flowering Reed. 


In French Baliſier. 
The CHARACTERS are, 

The flower hath a three-leaved empalement, which is per- 
manent, erett, and coloured. It bath one petal, which 
is divided into fix parts: the three upper ſegments are 
ereft, and broader than the lower, which are longer, two 
of which are erect, and the other turns back and is twiſt- 
ed. It hath one ſpear-ſhaped ſtamina riſing as high as 
the petal, having the appearance of a ſegment, which 
hath a ſlender ſummit fitting upon its border. Below the 
empalement is ſituated a roundiſh rough germen, ſupport- 
ing a flat ſtyle, with a ſlender ſtigma faſtened to its bor- 
der. After the flower is paſt, the germen becomes an ob- 
long, roundiſh, membranaceous capſule, having three lon- 

tudinal furrows, crowned by the empalement, which 
hath three cells filled with round ſmcoth ſeeds. | 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's firſt claſs, intitled Monandria Monogynia. 
The flowers of this claſs have but one ſtamen, and in 
this ſection but one ſtyle. | 

The Speis are, 


. Canna (Indica) foliis ovatis utrinque acuminatis ner- 


voſis. Prod. Leyd. 11. Canna with oval nervous leaves 
pinnted at both ends. Cannacorus latifolius vulgaris. 
Tourn. Inſt. 367. 


. Canna (Latifolia) foliis oblongo-ovato, acuminatis, 
. ſegmentis florum anguſtioribus. Canna with oblong, 


oval, pointed leaves, and the ſegments of the flower nar- 


row, Cannacorus ampliſſimo folio flore rutilo. Tourn. 
Inſt. 367. | 


. Canxa (Coccinea) foliis ovatis obtuſis nervoſis, ſpicis 


florum longioribus. Canna with oval, obtuſe, ner vous 
leaves, and longer ſpikes of flowers. Cannacorus flore 
Coccineo ſplendente. Tourn. Inſt. 367. 
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4. Canna (Lutea) foliis ovatis petiolatis nervoſis ſpatha | 


floribus longiore. Canna with oval, obtuſe, nervous 

leaves, having foot-ftalks, and a longer bood to the flower. 

Cannacorus flore luteo punctato. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 
6 - 


dus. Prod. Leyd. 11. Canna with ſpear-ſhaped ſmooth 
leaves having foot-ſtalks. Cannacorus glaucophyllus, 
ampliore flore, Iridis paluſtris facie, Hort. Elth. 69. 
The firſt ſort s naturally in both Indies: the 
inhabitants of the Britiſh iſlands in America, call all 
the ſpecies without diſtinction Indian Shot, from the 
roundneſs and hardneſs of the ſeeds. 
This plant hath a thick, fleſhy, tuberous root, 
which divides into many itregular knobs, ſpreading 
wide near the ſurface of the ground, ſending out 
many large oval leaves without order; theſe, at 
their firſt appearance, are twiſted like a horn, but af- 
terwards expand and are near a foot long, and five 
inches broad in the middle, leffening Tama to both 
ends, and terminating in points. They have many 
large tranſverſe veins running from the midrib to the 
fides, which are prominent on their under fide ; and 


between each of theſe run two ſmaller, parallel, point- | 


ed veins, which are peculiar to this ſpecies. The 
ſtalks are herbaceous, riſing four feet high, encom- 
paſſed by the broad leafy foot-ſtalks of the leaves ; 
theſe are compreſſed on two ſides ; at the upper part 
of the ſtalk the flowers are produced in looſe ſpikes, 
each being at firſt covered by a leafy hood, which 


afterward ſtands below the flower, and turns to a| 


brown colour. Fach flower hath one petal, which 
is cut almoſt to the bottom into ſix ſlender ſegments, 
the three upper being broadeſt ; theſe are of a pale 
red colour. The flower is encompaſſed by a three- 
leaved empalement, which fits upon a ſmall, roundiſh, 
rough germen, which, after the flower is fallen, ſwells 
to a large fruit or capſule oblong and rough, having 
three longitudinal furrows, and is crowned by the 


three-leaved empalement of the flower which remains. | 


When the fruit is ripe, the capſule opens length- 
ways into three cells, which are filled with round, 
hard, black, ſhining ſeeds. The principal ſeaſon of 
theſe plants flowering, is in June, July, and Auguſt. 

As this ſort is a native of the warmelt parts of A- 
merica, it requires to be placed in a moderate ſtove 
in winter, otherwiſe the roots will decay. I have 
frequently [tried to keep theſe roots through the win- 
ter in a green-houſe, but could not ſucceed ; for al- 
though ſome have eſcaped, yet they were ſo much 
weakened by the cold, as not to recover their ſtrength 
the following ſummer, ſo as to flower in any tolerable 
degree of perfection; fo that I have fince conſtantly 
kept them in winter in a moderate ſtove, where they 
always flower in that ſeaſon, at which time they make 
a fine appearance; and in the ſummer, place them 
abroad in a ſheltered ſituation with other tender exotic 


on, where they . lower again, and produce ripe | 


eeds annually. 

The ſecond ſort grows naturally in Carolina, and 
ſome of the other northern provinces of America. 
The leaves of this ſort are longer than thoſe of the 
forraer, and terminate in ſharper points. 
grow taller, and the ſegments of the flower are much 
narrower ; the colour is a pale red, ſo it makes no 
at appearance. The ſeeds are like thoſe of the 
ormer ſort. If the roots of this ſort are planted in 
warm borders and a dry foil, they will live through 
the winter in the open air. I have plants of this fort 
in the Chelſea garden, which have ſurvived twelve 
winters in a ſouth-weſt border without cover, and 

flower well every year, but do not produce ſeeds. 
The third fort hath larger leaves than either of the 
former; the ſtalks riſe much taller. I have received 
the ſeeds of this from America, and from the Bra- 
Zils, by the title of Wild Plantain. The flower- 
ſtalks of this ſort riſe more than fix feet high. The 
leaves are very large, and thoſe near the root have 
long foot-ſtalks, The flowers are produced in larger 
| ſpikes than thoſe of the former fort, and are of a 


; wa (Glauca) foliis lanceolatis petiolatis enervi- | 


The ſtalks |. 
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much brighter ſcarſet. The ſced-veſſels are longer, 
and the ſeeds larger than thoſe ; and theſe differences 
are permanent from ſeeds, ſo that I make no doubt 
of its being a diſtin& ſpecies. © , 
The fourth ſort is leſs common in America than ei- 
ther of the former. I received the ſeeds of this from 
India, but have had two varieties ariſe from the ſeeds, 
one with a plain yellow, and the other a ſpotted 
flower, which I find are apt to change from one to the 
other, when propagated by ſeeds. This fort hath 
ſhorter and rounder leaves than either of the former 
ſorts. The ſtalks ſeldom rife higher than three feet, 
and the ſpikes of flowers are like thoſe of the firit ſpe- 
cies, excepting the colour of the flowers. | 
The ſeeds ole fifth fort I received from Cartha- 
na in New Spain, in the year 1733, which produced 
very ſtrong plants the eſt your; fone of which flow- 
ered the ſame autumn. The roots of this are much 
larger than either of the former ſorts, and ſtrike down 
ſtrong fleſhy fibres deep in the ground. The ſtalks 
riſe Feen or eight feet high. The leaves are near 
two feet long, narrow, ſmooth, and of a ſea- green 
colour. The flowers are produced .in ſhort thick 
ſpikes at the extremity, which are large, and of a 
— Jr colour; the ſegments of the peta! are 
road, but their ſhape like thoſe of the other ſorts. 
The ſeed-veſſels are larger, and much longer than 
thoſe of the other ſorts, but contain fewer ſeeds, 
which are very large. The young plants which are 
raiſed from ſeeds of this fort, do more certainly flower 
than the old roots, or the offsets taken from them; 
for the roots ſend out many offsets, which will ſpread 
to a conſiderable diſtance where they have room, but 
ſeldom produce flowers; ſo that it is the beſt way to 


_raiſe a ſucceſſion of plants from ſeeds, and to throw 


out the old ones after they have petfected their ſeeds. 
All the ſorts are propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould 
be ſown on a hot-bed in the ſpring; and when the 
lants are fit to remove, they ſhould be tranſplanted 
into ſeparate ſmall pots, filled with rich kitchen-gar- 
den earth, and plunged into a moderate hot-bed of 
tanners bark, obſerving to ſhade them till they have 
taken root; after which, they ſhould have a large 
ſhare of free air admitted to them every day in warm 
weather, and be frequently refreſhed with water. As 
theſe plants will make great progreſs in their growth, 
they muſt be ſhifted into larger pots filled with the 
ſame ſort of earth, and part of them plunged into 
the hot-bed again; and the others may be placed 
abroad in June, with other exotic plants, in a warm 
ſituation. Thoſe which are placed in the hot-bed, 
will be ſtrong enough to flower well in the ſtove the 
following winter; but thoſe in the open air, will not 
flower before the following ſummer. Theſe may re- 
main abroad till the beginning of October, when 
they muſt be removed into the ſtove, and treated in 
the ſame manner as the old plants; and in May, if 
a gentle hot-bed is made, and covered a foot thick 
with rich earth, and the plants. turned out of the pots, 
1 them with their balls of earth upon the hot- 
„covering each with a bell-glaſs, which may be 
raiſed on one ſide every day to admit air to the plants; 
and as theſe advance, they muſt be gradually inured 
to bear the open air. With this management the 
plants will grow much taller, and flower ſtronger 
than thoſe which are kept in pots, and from theſe 
good ſeeds may be expected in autumn. Theſe plants 
will continue many years with proper management; 
but as young plants always flower better than the old 
roots, it is fcarce worth while to continue them after 
they have borne good ſeeds. 
The ſecond ſort, which is much hardier than either 
of the other, ſnould have a different treatment. The 
young plants of this muſt be earlier inured to the 
open air, where they may remain till the froſt begins; 
then they muſt be placed in the green-houſe, and 
ſhould have but little wet in winter; and the begin- 
ning of May, theſe ſhould be turned out of the pots, 
and planted in a warm ſouth border, in a dry foil, 
where they will thrive and produce flowers annually ; 
| but 
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but as there is'little beauty in this fort, a few plants 
for variety will be as many as moſt perſons will chooſe 
to keep. There is a variety of this with variegated 
leaves, which is preſerved in ſome ens, and is 
ropagated by parting the roots; but this hath little 
auty, ſo is ſcarce worth cultivating, 
CANELLA. See WixTzRana. 
CANNABINA. See Darrsca. 
CANNABIS [Kzwmati, Gr.] Lin. Gen. Plant. 988. 
Hemp. 
The CHaracTERs are, | 
It is male and female in different plants. The male 
flowers have a froe-leaved empalement which is concave, 
but have no petals, they have five ſhort hairy ſtamina, 
terminated by oblong ſquare ſummits. The flowers 
have permanent empalements of one leaf, which are oblong 


and pointed. They have no petals, but a ſmall germen, | 


orting two long ſtyles, crowned by acute ſtigma ; 
* mall germen 2 becomes a globular depreſſed 
ſeed, incloſed in the empalement. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the fifth ſection of 
Linnæus's twenty-ſecond claſs, intitled Dicecia Pen- 
tandria, the male and female flowers being in ſeparate 
plants, and the male having five ſtamina. 
We have but one Syxctts of this plant, which is, 
Cannanis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1027. Hemp. Cannabis 
fativa. C. B. P. 320. Manured Hemp. Moſt of the 
old writers have applied the latter title to the female 
Hemp, -and the male they have titled Cannabis erra- 
tica, or Wild Hemp; but as both ariſe from the ſame 
ſeeds, ſo they ſhould not be made different plants. 
This plant is propagated in the rich fenny parts of 
Lincelnſhire, in great quantities, for its bark, which 
is uſeful for co „ Cloth, &c. and the ſeeds afford 
an oil, which is uſed in medicine. 
Hemp is always ſown on a deep, moiſt, rich ſoil, ſuch 
as is found in Holland, in Lincolnſhire, and the fens 
in the iſle of Ely; where it is cultivated to er ad- 
vantage ngland, 


, as it might in many other parts of 
where there is the like ſoil ; but it will not thrive on 
clay, or ſtiff cold land: it is eſteemed very good to 
defiroy weeds, which is no other way effected, but 
by robbing them of their nouriſhment, for it will 
greatly impoveriſh the land, fo that this crop muſt 
not be repeated on the ſame ground. | 
The land on which Hemp is deſigned to be ſown, 
ſhould be well ploughed, and made very fine by har- 
rowing ; about the middle of April is a good ſeaſon for 
ſowing the ſeed : three buſhels is the uſual allowance 
for an acre, but two is fully ſufficient. In the choice 
of the ſeed, the heavieſt and brighteſt coloured ſhould 
be preferred; and particular care ſhould be had to the 
kernel of the ſeed, fo that ſome of them ſhould be 
cracked to ſee if they have the germ or future plant 
perfect; for in ſome places the male plants are drawn 
out too ſoon from the female, 1. e. before they have 
impregnated the female plants with the farina: in 
which caſe, though the ſeeds produced by theſe fe- 
male plants may ſeem fair to the eye, yet they will 
not grow, as is well known by the inhabitants of 
Bickar, Swineſhead, and Dunnington, three pariſhes 
in the fens of Lincolnſhire, where Hemp is cultivated 
in great abundance, who have dearly bought their 
experience. | 
hen the plants are come up, they ſhould be hoed 
out in the ſame manner as is practiſed for Turneps, 
leaving the plants a foot or ſixteen inches apart; ob- 
ſerve 5G to cut down all the weeds, which, if well 
erformed, and in dry weather, will deſtroy them. 
This crop will require a ſecond hoeing about a month 
or ſix weeks after the firſt, in order to deſtroy the 
* weeds. If this be well performed, it will require no 
farther care ; for the Hemp will ſoon after cover the 
round, and prevent the growth of weeds. 
The firſtſeaſon for pulling the Hemp, is uſually about 


the middle of Auguſt, when they begin bed what 
they call the Firable Hemp, which is the plants; 
but it would be much the better method to defer this 
a fortnight or three weeks longer, until theſe male 


CAP 


feeds will prove abortive, produce nothing if fown 
the next year, nor will thoſe concerned in the oil- 
mills give any thing for them, there being only emp 
huſks, without any kernels to produce the oil. Tefl 
male = begin to decay foon after they have ſhed 
their farina. 
The ſecond pulling is a little after Michaelmas, when 
the ſeeds are ripe : this is uſually called Karle Hemp, 
it is the female plants which were left at the time 
when the male were pulled. This Karle Hemp is 
bound in bundles of a yard compaſs, according to 
ſtatute meaſure, which ae laid in the fun for a few 
days to dry; and then it is ſtacked up, or houſed to 
keep it dry, till the ſeed can be threſhed out. An 
acre of Hemp on a rich ſoil, will produce near three 
uarters of ſeed, which, together with the unwrought 
emp, is worth from fix to eight pounds. | 

Of late years the inhabitants of the Britiſh colonies 
in North America, have cultivated this uſeful plant, 
and a bounty was granted by parliament for the Hemp, 
which was imported from thence ; but whether t 
inhabitants of thoſe colonies grew tired of cultivating 
it, or the bounty was not regularly paid, I cannot 
ſay ; but whatever has been in cauſe, the quantity 
imported has by no means anſwered the expectation 
of the public, which is 
cauſe, as this commodity is ſo eſſential to the marine, 
which ſhould be the principal object of this king- 
—_ the bein 3 with it from our own 
plantations, will not only ſave the ready money paid 
for it, but ſecure to the country an ample raphy at 
— times, without being obliged to our neighbours 
or it. | 

CANNACORUS. See Canna. 

CAPERS, See Carraris. 15 

CAPILLAMENTS [ Capillamenta, Lat.] the 
ſtrings or threads about the roots of plants. 

CAPILLARY plants, [of Capillaris, Lat. of, or 
like hair,] are ſuch plants as have no main em, but 
the leaves ariſe from the root upon pedicles, and pro- 
duce their ſeeds on the back of their leaves, as the 
Fern, Maiden Hair, &c. | 

CAPITULUM, i. e. a little head; the head or 
top of any flowering plant. 

CAPNORCHIS.| arne 


CAPPARIS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 367. The Caper 


Buſh, 
The CuARAcrenxs are, 


T he empalement is compoſed of three oval concave leaves; | 


the flower hath four large roundiſh petals, which are 
indented at the top, and ſpread open; it bath a great 
number of flender ſtamina, which are as long as the petals, 
terminated by fiugle ſummits. In the mid} of theſe ariſe 
a fingle ſtyle longer than the tamina, with an oval ger- 
men, croconed by a ſhort obtuſe ſtigma. The germen af 
terward becomes a fleſhy turbinated capſule, with ane cell, 
filled <vith kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. 
This genus of plants 1s ran 
Linnæus's thirteenth claſs, intitled Polyandria Mono- 
nie the flower having many ſtamina and but one 
yle. | 


The Speis are, 

1. CarraRIS (Spinoſa) pedunculis ſolitariis unifloris, ſti- 
pulis ſpinoſis foliis annuis, capſulis ovalibus. Lin. 
Sp. 720. Caper with one flower on each foot-ftalk, prickly 
Nipula, annual leaves, and oval fruit, Capparis ſpi- 

noſa, fructu minore, folio rotundo. C. B. P. 480. 

2. CarpAR IS (Baducca) pedunculis ſubſolitariis, foliis 
erſiſtentibus ovato-oblongis nudis determinate con- 

fertis. Lin. Sp. 720. Caper with fiugle foot. ſtalls, ob- 
long, oval, naked leaves in cluſters, which are akvays 

Teen, Capparis arboreſcens Indica Baducca dicta. 

Rai Hiſt. 1630. Indian Tree Caper, called Baducca. 

3. CarPar1s ( Arboreſcens) follis lanceolato-ovaris peren- 
nantibus caule arboreſcenti. Caper <vith oval ſpear- 
ſhaped leaves which continue through the year, and a tree- 
fall. A 

is (Cynophallophora) pedunculis multifloris 


4. CapPAR 


Plants have fully ſhed their duſt, without which, the 


terminalibus angwulatis, foliis perſiſtantibus ovalibus 
1.8 obtuſis. 


greatly to be lamented; be- 


in the firſt ſed ion of 


Ws 
wp, 
- 
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vbruſis. Lin. Sp. 721. Caper with angular = puta 
terminate by foot eſtalts, having many flowers, and ever- 
green, obtuſe, oval leaves. Capparis arboreſcens Lauri 
toliis fructu longiſſimo. Plum. Cat. 7. Tree Caper with 
Bay leaves, and the longeſt {rot 


5. Carearts (Racemaſis) foliis ovatis oppoſitis peren- 
nantibus floribus racemoſis. ' Caper with oval leaves 

placed oppoſite, which continue through the year, and 
flowers growing in bunches. n 

6. CayeaR1s (Siliguaſa) pedunculis unifloris compreſſis, 
foliis perſiſtentibus lanceolato-oblongis acuminatis 
ſubtus punctatis. Lin. Sp. 721. Caper with compreſſed 
feot-ſtalks having one flower, and oblong, ſpear-ſhaped, 
evergreen leaves, with 2 on their under fide. Brey- 
nia arboreſcens, foliis ovatis utrinque acuminatis, 
ſiliqua toroſa longiſſima. Brown. Hiſt. Jam. 247. 

7. Capyaris (Fruticoſa) foliis lanceolatis acutis confertis 

perennantibus, caule fruticoſo. Caper with pointed 

' ſpear-ſhaped leaves growing in cluſters, which continue 
through the year, and a ſhrubby ſtalk. bs © 

8. Cayear1s (Confertis) toliis lanceolatis alternis petiolis 
longiſſimis floribus confertis. Caper with ſpear-ſhaped 

| "leaves placed alternate on very long fout-ſtalks, and flow- 
ers growing in cluſters. Capparis alia arboreſcens Lauri 
folus fructu oblongo ovato. Plum, Cat. 7. 

9. CaryaR1s (Breynia) pedunculis racemoſis, foliis per- 
ſiſtentibus oblongis, pedunculis calycibuſque tomen- 
toſis, floribus octandris. Jacq. Amer. tab. 103. Caper 
with branching foot-ſtalks, oblong evergreen leaves, flow- 
ers with eight ſtamina, whoſe foot-ſtalks and cups are 
woolly.” 

10, 1 (Trifloris) foliis lanceolatis nervoſis pe- 

rennantibus pedunculis trifloris. Caper with nervous 
ſpear-ſhaped leaves which continue through the year, and 
three flowers upon each foot-ſtalk. 

The firſt is the common Caper, whoſe full grown 
flower-bud is pickled, and brought to England an- 
nually from Italy, and the Mediterranean. This is 
a low ſhrub, which generally grows out of the joints 
of old walls, the fiſſures of rocks, and amongſt rub- 
biſh, in moſt of the warm parts of Europe: the ſtalks 
are ligneous, and covered with a white bark, which 
ſends out many lateral ſlender branches; under each 
of theſe are placed two ſhort crooked ſpines, between 
which and the branches come out the foot-ſtalk of 
the leaves, which are ſingle, ſhort, and ſuſtain a 
round, ſmooth, entire leaf; at the intermediate joints 
between the branches, come out the flowers upon 
long foot-ſtalks ; before theſe expand, the bud, with 
the empalement, is gathered for 7 mark, but thoſe 
which are left 3 in form of a ſingle Roſe, having 
five large, white, roundiſh, concave petals; in the 
middle is placed a great number of long ſtamina, 
ſurrounding a ſtyle, which riſes above them, and is 
crowned wich an oval germen, which afterward be- 
comes a capſule, filled with kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. 
This ſort is cultivated upon old walls about Toulon, 
and in ſeveral parts of Italy. Mr. Ray obſerved it 
rowing naturally - on the walls and ruins at Rome, 
| — and Florence. 
The ſecond fort hath a tree- like ſtem dividing into 
branches, which are ſmooth, having no ſpines on 
them ; the leaves are oblong, oval, and ſmooth, which 
continue through the year. From the wings of the 
leaves come out the foot-ſtalks of the flowers, which 
are produced ſingly ; theſe flowers are like thoſe of 
the former, but are much larger, as are alſo the 
buds. | 
The plants of the firſt ſort are with difficulty pre- 
ſerved in England, for they delight to grow in cre- 
vices or rocks, and the joints of old walls or ruins, 
and always thrive beſt in an horizontal poſition; ſo 


** 


that when they are planted either in pots, or the full | 
d, they rarely thrive, though they may be kept | 


ative for ſome years. They are propagated by ſeeds 


in the warm parts of Europe, but it is very difficult | 


to get them to grow in England. I have ſeveral 
times ſawed theſe leeds without ſucceſs, as have many 
other perſons; I never had raiſed any of the plants from 


| ſeeds, excepting in the years 2738 and 4765, when I 
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had three plants come up in an old wall, which being 
young and tender, were deſtroyed in the year, 1740; 
ut in the year 1 7 05» raiſed a good number of plants 
from ſeeds, which were ſown the year before. There 
is an old plant growing out of a wall in the gardens 
at Cambden-Houſe, near Kenſington, which has re- 
ſiſted the cold for many years, — annually produces 
many flowers, but the young ſhoots of it are fre- 
quently killed to the ſtump every winter. 
The roots of this plant are annually brought from 
Italy, by the perſons who import Orange-trees, ſome 
of which have been planted in walls, where they have 
lived a few years, but have not continued long. 
The third fort I received from Carthagena in New 
Spain, near which place it grows naturally. This 
riſes with a woody ſtem to the height of twelve or 
fourteen feet, ſending out many lateral branches, 
covered with a ruſſet bark, garniſhed with oblong 


oval leaves, ſtanding upon long foot-ſtalks; rhe 


flowers are 1 from the ſide of the branches, 
ſingle, ſtanding upon long foot - ſtalks, which are like 
thoſe of the laſt ſort. = 
The fourth fort was ſent me from Carthagena by the 
late Mr. Robert Millar, ſurgeon. This grows with 
a ſtrong upright trunk near twenty feet high, ſend- 
ing out many lateral branches, garniſhed with e very 
white bark, and cloſely garniſhed with large, oblong, 
ſtiff leaves, of a thicker conſiſtence than thoſe of the 
common Laurel, of a ſplendid green, having ſeveral 


tranſverſe nerves from the midrib to the border, 


which are prominent on their under ſide; the flowers 
come out from the fide of the branches, which are 
large, and the ſummits of the ſtamina are purple. 

The fifth fort was ſent me from the ſame country. 
This riſes with a trunk about twenty feet high, ſend- 
ing out many long ſlender branches, which are co- 
vered with a brown bark, and garniſhed with leaves 


| like thoſe of the Bay-tree, but longer, and deeply 


ribbed on their under fide, ſtanding upon pretty long 
foot-ſtalks oppoſite. The flowers are ben e upon 
long branching foot-ſtalks, which terminate the 
branches, each ſuſtaining two or three flowers, which 
are large, white, and are ſucceeded by pods two or 
three inches long, the thickneſs of a man's little 
finger,' which are filled with large kidney-ſhaped 
ſeeds : theſe pods have a thick fleſhy cover. 
The ſixth fort was ſent me from Tolu in America. 
This riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk to the height of eight 
or ten feet, ſending out many ligneous branches, 
covered with a reddiſh brown bark: garniſhed with 
oblong, ſpear-ſhaped, ſtiff leaves, having punctures 
on their under ſide ; from the wings of the leaves ariſe 
the foot-ſtalks of the flowers, which are long, ſlender, 
and compreſſed, each of which ſuſtains a ſmall white 
flower, which is ſucceeded by an-oval pod, containing 
many ſmall kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. 
The ſeventh ſort riſes with a ſhrubby ſtem to the 
height of twelve or fourteen feet, ſending out many 
ſtrong lateral branches, covered with a dark brown 
bark, garniſhed with e Wh pointed leaves, 
laced alternately, having very ſhort foot-ſtalks ; the 
Wan are of a thicker conſiſtence than thoſe of the 
Bay- tree; at the foot-ſtalk of each leaf comes out a 
ſingle flower, almoſt the whole length of the branches, 
which are ſmall, and ſtand upon ſhort foot- ſtalks; 
the ſummits of theſe flowers are of a purpliſh colour, 
but the ſtamina are white. This fort was ſent me 
from Tolu. 
The eighth ſort riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk to the 
height of ten or twelve feet, ſending out ſlender ho- 
rizontal branches, which are covered, with a reddiſh 
bark; the joints of theſe branches are far diſtant ; 
at each of theſe come out ſeveral leaves in cluſters, 
without order, ſtanding upon pretty long foot-ſtalks; 
they are ſix inches long, and three broad in the 
middle, and as thick 'as thoſe of the Laurel, of a 
ſhining green, ſmooth on their upper ſide, but have 
many tranſverſe ribs on their under ſide, which are 
prominent. I received this fort from Tolu, with the 


The 
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The ninth fort grows naturally in moſt of the iſlands 
in the Weſt Indies; it hath a ms woody- ſtem, 

twenty-five or thirty feet high, dividin 

branches, covered with an Aſh-coloured bark, and 

iſhed with oblong oval leaves, downy on their 
under fide, but ſm on their upper, placed with- 
out order; the flowers are prod in looſe panicles 
at the extremity of the branches; theſe conſiſt of four 
pretty large concave petals, of a purple colour, in- 
cluding eight long . ſtamina, with a very | 
ſtyle cro y an obtuſe ſtigma; the germen at- 
terward turns to an oblong fleſhy pod, containing four 

or five ſeeds. X 


The tenth ſort hath ſlender ſhrubby ſtalks, which 


riſe ſeven or eight feet high, ſending out many lig- 
neous branches, garniſhed with very long, nervous, 
' ſpear-ſhaped leaves. The flowers come out at the 
end of the branches, three ſtanding upon each foot- 
ſtalk ; theſe are ſmall, white, and are ſucceeded by 
oval fruit. 
Theſe laſt nine ſorts are natives of warm countries, 
ſo will not live through the winter in England, with- 
out the aſſiſtance of a ſtove. They are propagated by 
ſeeds, which muſt be procured from the countries 
where they grow naturally, for they do not produce 
any in England; theſe muſt be ſown in · ſmall pots, 
filled with light ſandy earth, and es into a hot- 
bed of tanners bark ; which ſhould be now and then 
refreſhed with water, but by no means ſhould have 
it given in too great plenty: theſe ſeeds frequently 
remam in the ground a year before they vegetate, 
therefore the pots in which they are ſown ſhould be 
rotected in winter; and the ſpring following muſt 
plunged into a freſh hot-bed of tanners bark, 


which will bring up the plants if the ſeeds were good 


when the plants appear they muſt have but little wet, 
and a good ſhare of air in warm weather; but when 
they are large „ to remove, they muſt be each 
tranſplanted into a ſeparate ſmall pot, filled with the 
ſame earth, and then plunged into the hot- bed again, 
obſerving to ſhade them until they have taken treſh 
root; after which they ſhould have freſh air admitted 
to them every day, in proportion to the warmth of 
the ſeaſon. In the autumn they muſt be removed into 
the ſtove, and plunged into the bark-bed, where 
they ſhould —— remain, and will require the 
ſame treatment as other tender exotic plants from the 
ſame countries; with this difference only, that they 

uire but little water, eſpecially during the winter, 


for the roots of theſe plants are very ſubject to rot | 


with wet. " 

If the ſeeds are brought over in their capſules, they 
will keep much better than without them; but the e 
ſhould be ſecured from inſects, b 9 them in 
Tobacco leaves which are well dried; without this 


precaution, the ſeeds will be deſtroyed before they 


arrive. 
CAPER[BEAN.] See ZycoPHYLLUM. 
CAPRA K IA. Lin Gen. Plant. 686. Sweet Weed. 

The CHARACTERS are, | 
It hath a permanent empalement of one leaf, cut into five 
oblong narrow ſegments, which are ereft and ſtand aſunder, 
Ide flower is bell-ſhaped, of one leaf, divided at the top 
into five equal parts, the two upper ſtanding erett , it 
hath four ſtamina, which are inſerted in the baſe of the 
petal, and but little more than half ſo long, two of the 
under being ſhorter than the other, and terminated by 
heart-ſhaped ſummits, it bath a conical germen ſupport- 
ing a ſlender ſtyle, longer than the ſtamina, crowned by a 


bivalve heart-ſhaped ſtigma. The germen afterward be 


conical capſule, compreſſed at the point, 


blo 
comes an 0 ip divided by a partition lled with roundiſh 


having two cells, 
F 
This genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond ſection 
of Linnæus's fourteenth claſs, intitled Didynamia 
Angioſpermia, the flower having two long and two 
ſhort ſtamina, and the ſeeds being included in a cap- 
ſule. pad rag — a 
We have but one Syxcixs of this genus, viz. 
CAPRAR IA (Biflora) foliis alternis floribus geminis. Jacq. 


into many 


_ 


CAPREOLATE 


and a large angular obtuſe fruit. 


3” 


„oe 
tab. 15. Capraria with alternate leaves, and footeſtalt 
with two flowers. Capraria Curaſſavica. Par. Bat. 110. 
This plant grows naturally in the warm parts of 
America, where it is often a troubleſome weed in the 
Plantations, it riſes with an angular green ſtalk about 
a foot and a half high, ſending out branches at every 


joint, which ſometimes come out by pairs oppoſite, 


but generally there are three at a joint 
the ſtalk; the leaves 
branches by threes ; theſe ſtand upon ſhort foot-ſtalks, 
are oval, hairy, and a little indented on their edges. 
The flowers are produced at the wings of the leaves, 
coming out on each fide the ſtalk, each foot-ſtalk 
ſuſtaining two flowers; they are white, and ſucceeded 
by conical capſules compreſſed at the top, opening 
in two parts, and filled with ſmall ſeeds. 

This plant is ws whey in botanie gardens for the ſake 
of ** but as it hath no great beauty, ſo is 
ſeldom admitted into other gardens. 

It is propagated by ſeeds, which muſt be ſown upon 
a hot-bed in the ſpring of the year, and the plants 
mult be brought forward by planting them upon a 
ſecond hot-bed ; and about the middle or latter end 
of June they may be tranſplanted either into pots of 
rich earth, or a warm border, and may then be ex- 


ſed to the open air, where they will perfect their 
eeds in autumn. 


nding round 


3 [of capreolus, Lat. the 
tendril of a Vine, ] ſuch plants as twiſt and climb upon 
others, by means of tendrils. 


CAPRIFOLIUM. See PzazrcLymenum. 
CAPSICUM. Lin, Gen. Plant. 225. [takes its name 


of capſa, Lat. a cheſt; becauſe the ſeeds of this plant 
are included, as it were, in a little cheſt ;, or elſe of 
xa7]w, to bite, becauſe it is a burning pungent plant.] 
Guinea Pepper; in French, Poivre d Inde ou de 
Guinte. | . 

The CHARACTERös are, 
The flower hath a permanent empalement of one leaf, di- 
vided into frve parts, which are erett. It hath but one 
petal, which is wheel-ſhaped, having a very ſhort tube, 
ſpread open above, and divided into five parts; it hath 
Ave ſmall ſtamina, terminated by oblo Ts which 
are connected. It hath an oval germen, ſupporting a ſlender 
le, longer than the ſtamina, and crowned by an obtuſe 


* 


Stigma. The germen afterward becomes a ſoft fruit, or 


capſule, of an indeterminate figure, having two or more 
cells, divided by intermediate partitions, to which adhere 
many compreſſed kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. 

This genus of . in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's fifth claſs, intitled Pentandria Monogynia, 
the flower having five ſtamina and but one ſtyle; 


The Speis are, 


. CaesicuM (Anmuum) caule herbaceo, fructu oblongo 


propendente. Capſicum with an herbaceous ſtalk, and an 
oblong fruit hanging downward. Capſicum ſiliquis lon- 
gis propendentibus. Tourn. Inſt. 1 52. 


- CarsicuM (Cordiforme) caule herbaceo, fructu cor- 


diformi. Capficum with an berbaceous ſtalk, and an-heart- 
ſhaped fruit. This is the Capſicum ſiliqua propen- 
dente oblonga & cordiformi. Tourn. Inſt. 152. 


Carsicuu (Tetragonum) caule herbaceo, fructu max- 


imo anguloſo obtuſo. Capficum with an berbaceous ſtalk, 


longo, ventre tumido, per ſummum tetragono. Tourn. 
Inſt. 133. Bell Pepper. 


4. CarsieuM (Auguloſum) caule herbaceo, fructu cor- 
diformi anguloſo. Capficum with an herbaceous ſtalt, 
and an angular heart-ſhaped fruit. Capſicum ſiliquis 


ſurrectis cordiformibus angulatis. Tourn: Inſt. R. H. 


153 


are alſo placed round the 


Capſicum fructu 


5 Carsicun (Ceraſiforme) caule herbaceo, fructu ro- 


tundo glabro. Capſicum with an herbacecus ſtalk, and a 


round ſmooth fruit. 


Capſicum ſiliquis ſurrectis Ceraſi 
forma. Tourn. In | | 


ſt. 153. 


6. Carsicuu (Oltveforme) caule herbaceo, fructu ovato. 


Capſicum with an herbaceous ſtalk, and an oval-ſhaped 
fruit. Caplicum filiqua olive forma. Tourn. Inſt. 
153. 83 
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7. Capmoun Pyramidale) caule fruticoſo foliis lineari- 
lanceolatis; fructu — erecto luteo. Capficum 
with a ſbrubly ſtalk, narrow ſpear-ſbaped leaves, and 

| yellow pyramidal fruit growing upright. 

8. Capsicum (Conoide) caule fruticoſo fructu conico 
erecto rubro. Capſicum with a ſbrubby fall, and a co- 

nical red fruit growing ereft, commonly called Hen 
Pepper. | 

9. 3 (Fruteſcens) caule fruticoſo, fructu parvo 
pyramidali erecto. Capficum with a ſbrubby flalk, and 
a ſmall pyramidal fruit growing erect. Capſicum mi- 
nus fructu parvo pyramidali erecto. Sloan. Hiſt. Jam. 
vol. i. p. 240. Commonly called Barberry Pepper. 

10. Carsicuu (Minimum) caule fruticoſo, fructu parvo 
ovato erecto. Capſicum with a ſprubly ſtalk, and a ſmall 
oval fruit growing erett, commonly called Bird Pepper. 

The firſt is the common long podded Caplicum, 
which is frequently cultivated in the gardens ; of this 
there is one with red, and another with yellow fruit, 
which only differ in the colour of their fruit, which 
difference is permanent; for I have cultivated both 
ſorts many years, and never have found them * 
from one to the other; but both will vary in the 
ſnape of their fruit and their manner of growing, ſo 
that the following varieties I have raiſed from the 
ſame ſeeds, viz. | 

1. Carsicuu fructu ſurrecto oblongo. Tourn. Capficum 
with oblong fruit growing ere. 

2. Carsicum fructu bifido. Tourn. Capficum with a di- 
vided fruit. 

3. Carsicun ſiliquis ſurrectis & oblongis brevibus. 


Tourn. Capficum with oblong and ſhort pods growing | 


erect. 

4. Capsicum fructu tereti ſpithameo. Tourn. 

with a t it a ſpan long. 

Of eg Allen — 3 had both the red and 
ellow, but neither of them have changed their co- 
ours, though they have frequently varied in their 

. ſhape | | 

The 


ſecond ſort with heart-ſhaped fruit, is un- 
doubtedly a different ſpecies from the firſt,' and never 
alters toward it, though there are ſeveral varieties 
of this, which ariſe from the ſame ſeeds ; of this there 
are red and yellow fruit, which do not alter in colour, 
though they > roy the following varieties. 

1, Carsicuu ſiliqua propendente rotunda & cordifor- 
mi. Tourn. Cap/icum with round, heart. ſbaped, hanging 

pads. | | 

« ſiliqua latiore & rotundiore. Tourn. C. 


cum with a larger and rounder pod. | 
3. Carsicuu rotundo maximo. Tourn, Capſicum with 
the largeſt round fruit. | | 
4. Carsicum ſiliquis ſurrectis cordiformibus. Tourn. 
; Capſicum with upright heart-ſbaped uu. | 
5. Carsicun ſiliquis ſurrectis rotundis. Tourn. Capſicum 
with round upright pods. | | 


The third fort I have. cultivated many years, and 
have not found it alter, nor have I ſeen any other but 
the red fruit of this. It is the only fort which is 


proper for pickling, the ſkin of the fruit being fleſhy | 
and tender, whereas thoſe of the other forts are thin | 


and tough. The pods of this fort are from one inch 
and a half, to two inches long, are very large, ſwell- 
ing, and wrinkled; flatted at the top, where they 
are angular, and ſometimes ſtand erect, at others 
row downward. When the fruit of this are deſigned 
4 pickling, they, ſhould be gathered before they ar- 
rive to their full ſize, while their rind is tender; then 
they muſt be ſlit down. on one fide to get out the 


. ſeeds,” after which, they ſhould be ſoaked two or | 


three days in ſalt and water; when they are taken out 
of this and drained, boiling vinegar muſt be poured 
on them, in a ſufficient quantity to cover them, and 
cloſely wy down for two months; then they 
ſhould be 

but they want no addition of any fort of ſpice, and 
are the wholeſomeſt and beſt pickle in the world. 


The fourth ſort is alſo a diſtinct ſpecies from all the | 
other: this hath broad wrinkled leaves; the fruit is | 
alſo furrowed and wrinkled, generally growing up- | 
6 


iled in the vinegar. to make them green; 


c cc * „ 
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right, and of a beautiful ſcarlet colour: ſome ef the 


fruit will have their tops compreſſed like a bonnet, 
from whence it had the name; others upon the ſame 


plants will be bell but they never alter to any 
of the other ſorts. This is much tenderer than either 
of the former, ſo will not ripen its fruit in the open 
air in England; but if the plants are kept under 
— without any artificial heat, they will thrive 
_ and produce more fruit, than in hot-beds or 
ves. 

The fifth ſort was ſent me from the Spaniſh Weſt- 
Indies: this doth not grow ſo tall as the other ſorts, 
but ſpreads near the ground. The leaves come out 
in cluſters, which are of a ſhining green, and ſtand 
on long foot-ſtalks. The fruit is round, ſmooth, of 
a beautiful red, and the ſize of a common Cherry. 
I have cultivated this ſeveral years, and have not 
found it change. | 112 

The ſixth ſort I received from Barbadoes : this is 
like the common in its ſtalk and leaves, but the 
fruit is oval, and about the ſize of a French Oliye. I 
have cultivated this many years, and find it conſtantly 
the ſame. | | 

Theſe fix ſorts are annual with us, whatever they 
may be in their native countries, for their ſtalks de- 
cay ſoon after the fruit is ripe. They are propagated 


by ſeeds, which muſt be ſown upon a hot - bed in the 
{pring ; and when the plants have fix. leaves, they 


uld be tranſplanted on another hot-bed, at four 
or five inches diſtance, ſhading them in the day time 
from the ſun, until they have taken root, after which, 
they mult have a large ſhare of air admitted to them 
in warm weather, to prevent their drawing up weak. 
Toward the end of May, the plants muſt be hard- 
-ened 24 to bear the open air; and in June 
they ſhould be carefully taken up, preſerving as much 
earth about their roots as poſſible, and planted into 
borders of rich earth, obſerving to water them well, 
as alſo to ſhade them until chey have taken root; after 
which time, they will require no other management, 
but to keep them clean from weeds, and in very dry 
ſeaſons to refreſh them three or four times a week 
with water. They will flower the end of June and in 
July, and their fruit will ripen in autumn. Theſe 
directions are for the culture of the common ſorts of 
Capſicum, which are generally planted by way of 
ornament. 3 8 s of the third fort, which 
are propagated for pickling, ſhould be planted in a 
clad tele I of — vs. — ſituation, about a 
foot and a half aſunder, and ſhaded till they have 
taken root, and afterward duly watered in dry 
weather; which will greatly promote their growth, 
and cauſe them to be more fruitful, as alſo enlarge 
the ſize of the fruit. By this management, there may 
be at leaſt two crops of fruit for pickling obtained 
the ſame year, provided the ſeaſon proves not too 
cold; but there ſhould be one plant, whoſe pods are 
large and forward, choſen for to ſave ſeeds; fo the 
firſt fruits on this ſhould be ſuffered to remain, that 
they may have time to perfect their ſeeds before the 
froſt comes in autumn, for the early froſt generally 
deſtroys theſe plants. When the fruit is fully ripe, 
it ſhould be cut off, and hung up in a dry room till 
the ſpring, when the ſeeds are wanted, 
The fourth, fifth, and ſixth ſorts. being tender, the 
lants ſnould be put into pots, and placed in an old 
— 2 under a deep frame, where they may have 
room to grows or if they are planted in the full 
ound, the plants ſhould be each covered. with a 
Ul- glaſs to — them from cold. Theſe glaſſes 
may be ſet off every day in warm weather, and placed 
over them in the evening again; and at ſuch times 
as the weather is not favourable, the glaſſes ſhould 
be raiſed on the contrary ſide to the wind, to admit 
the freſh air. With this care, the fruit of theſe forts 
will ripen in England, which without it, rarely come 


to maturity, but in very warm ſeaſons, - 


The beauty of theſe plants is in their ripe fruit, which 
being of different forms and colours, intermixed with 
the green leaves, and white flowers at the ſame * 

| 8 


Ar 


do make a P in the latter part of | 


ſummer, w ey are properly diſpoſed in the 
borders of the flower- garden; or if they are planted - 
in pots, for the decoration of courts, &c. being in- 
termixed with other annual plants, which are. in 
beauty at the ſame ſeaſon, they will make an agree- | 
able variety; eſpecially, if as many of the different 
ſhaped fruits, of both the red and yellow colours as 
can be procured, are propagated. | 
The four laft ſorts have perennial ſhrubby ſtalks, 
which riſe four or five feet high; theſe are not ſo 
hardy as the other, therefore when the plants have 
been brought forward in the hot-bed, as was di- 
rected for the common ſorts, they ſhould be each 
planted in a pot filled with rich earth, and plunged 
into a very moderate hot-bed, under a deep frame, 
where they may have room to advance; and in warm 
weather, they ſhould have a large ſhare of air ad- 
mitted to them, but muſt be covered with glaſſes 
every night, or in cold weather, and frequently 
watered. With this management, they will produce 
lenty of fruit in autumn, which ripen in winter 
ut they muſt be removed into the ſtove, on the firſt 
approach of froſt, and placed where they may have 
a temperate warmth, in which they will thrive better 
than in a greater heat; and the fruit will continue in 
beauty moſt part of winter, making a pretty appear- 
ance in the ſtove during that ſeaſon. 
The ſeeds of the ſeventh ſort I received from Egypt: 
the leaves of this are much narrower than thoſe of 
any other ſort I have yet ſeen; the pods always grow 
erect, and are produced in great plenty, fo that the 
plants make a good appearance for three months in 
the winter, and they may be preſerved two or three 
years ; but as the young plants are the moſt fruitful, 
fo few perſons preſerve the old longer, than till they 
have perfected their fruit, when they begin to loſe 
their beauty. I have cultivated this ſort ſeveral years, 
and have never found it vary, ſo conclude it is a 
diſtinct ſpecies. 
The eighth ſort I received from Antigua, by the title 
of Hen Pepper. This riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk 
three or four feet high, ſending out many branches 
toward the top : the fruit is about half an inch long, 
ſhaped in form of an obtuſe cone, and of a bright 
red, growing erect. This ripens its fruit in winter, 
when it makes a pretty appearance. 
The ninth ſort grows about the ſame height as the 
eighth, but differs from it in the ſhape and ſize of 
the fruit : thoſe of this ſort being about the bigneſs 


of a Barberry, and nearly of the ſame * his 
erv 


* have long cultivated, and have not obſerved it to 
ter. 

The tenth fort is commonly; known by the title of 
Bird Pepper in America. This riſes with a ſhrubby 
ſtalk four or five feet high : the leaves are broad, and 
rounder at the ends than thoſe of the other ſorts, and 
of a lucid green: the fruit grows at the diviſions of 
the branches, ſtanding erect: theſe are ſmall, oval, 
and of a bright red; they are much more ſharp and 
© biting than thoſe of the other ſorts. From the fruit 
of this ſort is made the Cayan butter, or what the 
inhabitants of America call . which they 
eſteem as the beſt of all the ſpices. The following 
is a receipt for making a Pepper- pot: take of the 
ripe 8 of this ſort of Capſicum, and dry them 
well in the ſun, then put them into an earthen or 
ſtone pot, mixing flour een every ſtrata of pods, 
and put them into an oven after the baking of bread, 
that they may be thoroughly dried; after which, 
they muſt be well cleanſed from the flour, and if any 
of the ſtalks remain to the pods, they ſhould be taken 
off, and the pods beaten, or ground to fine powder; 


to every ounce of this, add a pound of Wheat flour, 


and as much leaven as is ſufficient for the quantity 
intended; after this has been hey mixed and 
. wrought, it ſhould be made into ſmall cakes, and 


| baked in the ſame manner as common cakes of the | 


ſame ſize; then cut them into ſmall parts, and bake 


them again, that they may be as dry and hard as | 
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biſcuit, which, beaten into fine powder and ſifted, 
may be kept for uſe. This may be uſed as the com- 
mon Pepper, to ſeaſon meat or broth, or for any of 
the purpoſes that the ordinary Pepper is uſed: it 
gives a better reliſh to meat or ſauce, and is found 
of excellent uſe to break and diſcuſs the wind, both 
in the ſtomach and the guts; therefore is very proper 
ſauce for ſuch meats as are flatulent arid windy, or 
that breed much moiſture or crudity. A ſcruple of 
this powder put into chicken or veal broth, is great! 
commended for comforting” cold ſtomachs, or diſ- 
_ of phlegm or viſcous humours, and helping 
igeſtion. 
Moſt of the ſorts of ! are natives of both the 

Indies; but they have been brought to Europe from 
America, where they abound in all the Caribbee 
iſlands, and are by the inhabitants greatly uſed in all 
their ſauces; but eſpecially by the negroes, who are 
great devourers of them; from whence it had the 
1 28 of Negro Pepper, and probably the title 

of Guinea Pepper may have been applied to it for 

the ſame reaſon. In Spain and Portugal theſe fruit 
are much cultivated, where they are uſed for the ſame 
purpoſes as in America; but in England, they are 
chiefly cultivated for ornament, being rarely uſed for 
ſauce, or in medicine; though it is much uſed in 
both, in ſeveral other countries. ; 
If the ripe pods of Capſicum are thrown intb the fire, 
they will raiſe ſtrong and noiſome vapours, which 
occalion vehement ſneezing and coughing, and often 
vomiting, in thoſe who are near the place, or in the 
room where they are burnt. Some perſons have 
mixed the powder of the pods with ſnuff, to give to 
others for diverſion; but where it is in quantity, there 
may be danger in uſing it, for it will occaſion ſuch 
violent fits of ſneezing, as to break the blood-veffels 
of the head, as I have obſerved in ſome to whom it 
has been given. | 

CAPSULATE 1 [of capfula, Lat. a cheſt} are 
little, ſhort, dry ſeed-veſſels of plants. 

CAPSULATED plants, are ſuch as produce their 
ſeeds in ſhort dry pods or huſks. | 

CARACALLA. See PraszoLvs. 

CARAGANA. See Oronus. 

CARDAMINDUM. See TropmoLuM. | 

CARDAMINE. Lin. Gen. Plant. 727. takes its 
name of Cardamum, which is called Naſturtium ; 
hence it is a ſmall ſpecies of Naſturtium, ] in Engliſh, 
Ladies Smock. ' | 

The CHaracTERs are, . 
The empalement is _—_ of four oval oblong leaves. 
The flower hath four oblong petals, placed in form of a 
croſs, which at their baſe are erett, but ſpread open 
above, and are much larger than the empalement ; it hath 
fix ſtamina, four of which are the length of the empale- 
ment; the other two, which are oppoſite, are much longer: 
theſe are terminated by oblong, heart-ſhaped, erect ſum- 
mits. Jt hath a ſlender cylinarical germen, as long as the 
ſtamina, having no ſtyle, but is crowned by an obtuſe 
tigma. The germen afterward turns to a long, compreſ- 
ſea, olindricat pod, with two cells, opening in two valves 
which twiſt ſpirally, and caſt out the ſeeds when ripe, by 
their elaſticity. | 
This genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond ſection 
of Linnæus's fifteenth claſs, intitled Tetradynamia 
Siliquoſa ; the flowers of this claſs have ſix ſtamina, 
four of which are ſhort, and two are longer, ſtanding . 
oppoſite, and the ſeeds are included in long pods. 

he Species are, | 

1. CARDAMINE (Pratenſis) foliis pinnatis, foliolis radi- 
calibus ſubrotundis, caulinis lanceolatis. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 656. Ladies Smock with winged leaves, whoſe 
lobes at bottom are roundiſh, but thoſe on the Pony are 
| ound” wor Cardamine pratenſis magno flore pur- 
puraſcente. Tourn. Inſt. 224. * 

2. CARDAMINE (Parviflora) foliis pinnatis, foliolis inci- 
ſis, floribus exiguis, caule erecto ramoſo. Ladies 
Smock with winged leaves, cut lobes, very ſmall flowers, 
and an apriebt Iranching ſtalk. Cardamina annua ex- 
iguo flore. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 224. 


® 
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3. CarDAMINE (Hirſuto) foliis pinnatis, floribus tetran - 


dis. Hort. Cliff. 336. Ladies Smock, or impatient Creſs 
with winged leaves, and flowers with four ſtamina. Car- 

damine quarta. Dalechamp. Ludg. 85 

4. CarDpamine (Impatiens) follis pinnatis inciſis ſtipula- 

tis, floribus apetalis. Lin. Sp. 914. Inpatient Creſs 
with winged leaves, cut ſtipulæ, and fugacious flowers. 
Cardamine pratenſis parvo flore. Tourn. Inſt. 224. 

5. CaRDDAMIXE (Greca) foliis pinnatis foliolis palmatis 
æqualibus petiolatis. Prod. Ley. 345. impatient Creſs 
with winged leaves, whoſe lobes are handed, equal, and 
have foot-ſtalks. Cardamine Sicula, folus Fumariæ. 
Tourn. Inft. 225. Sicilian impatient Creſs with Fumitory 
leaves. 

6. Carbamine (Amara) foliis pinnatis, foliolis ſubrotun- 
dis anguloſis. Hall. Helv. 558. Impatient Creſs with 

i leaves, whoſe lobes are roundiſh and an 
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7. Carpamine (Trifolia) foliis ternatis obtuſis, caule 
ſubnudo. Lin. Sp. Plant. 654. Three-leaved impatient 
Creſs with a naked ſtalk. Naſturtium Alpinum trifo- 
lium. C. B. P. 104. | | 

8. Carpamine (Bellidifolia) foliis ſimplicibus ovatis in- 
tegerrimis petiolis longis, Flor. Lap. 206. Impatient 
2 with ingle, oval, entire leaves, having long foot- 
ſtalks. Naſturtium Alpinum Bellidis folio minus. 
C. B. P. 105. Smaller Alpine Creſs with a Daiſey leaf. 

9. CARDAMINE (Petres) foliis ſimplicibus oblongis den- 
tatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 654. Inpalien Creſi with ſingle, 
oblong, indented leaves. Naſturtium petræum. Pluk. 
Alm. 261. Rock Creſs. | 

10. CarDAMINE (Chelidonia) foliis pinnatis foliolis qui- 

nis inciſis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 655. Impatient Creſs with 
winged leaves, having five lobes which are cut. Carda- 
mine glabra Chelidonii folio. Tourn. Inſt. 225. 
The firſt ſort grows naturally in the meadows in 
many parts of England ; it is called Cuckow Flower, 
and Ladies Smock. Of this there are four varieties, 
viz. the ſingle purple with white flowers, which are 
frequently intermixed in the meadows, and the double 


flower of both colours. The ſingle forts are ſeldom 


admitted into gardens ; but as the firſt ſort ſtands in 
the liſt of — plants, I have enumerated it. 
The young leaves of this plant have been gathered 
in the ſpring, by ſome perſons, and put into fallads 
inſtead of Creſs: it is ſuppoſed to be an antiſcorbutic. 
The two varieties with double flowers were acci- 
- dentally found growing in the meadows, and were 
tranſplanted into gardens, where they have been pro- 
pagated. Theſe deſerve a place in ſhady moiſt bor- 
ders of the flower-garden, where they will thrive, and 
make a pretty appearance during their continuance in 
flower : they. are propagated by parting their roots ; 
the beſt time for this is in autumn, when they ſhould 
be tranſplanted annually. They delight in a foft 
loamy ſoil, not too ſtiff, and muſt have a ſhady ſitu- 
ation. This flowers in May, and in cool ſeaſons will 
continue part of June. | LF 
The ſeventh, eighth, and tenth ſorts, grow naturally 
on the Alps, and other - mountainous places. I re- 
ceived theſe from Verona, in the neighbourhood of 
which place they grow naturally, Theſe are low per- 
ennial plants, which may be propagated by parting 
their roots in the autumn, and require a ſtrong ſoil 
and ſhady ſituation: they may alſo be propagated, by 


ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown in the autumn, on a | 


ſhady border, where they will come up ſoon after, 
and are never hurt by froſt, ſo will flower the follow- 
ing ſeaſon, Theſe varieties are preſetved in ſome 
gardens, but having little beauty, are ſeldom admit- 
ted into the flower-garden. Fd | 
The ninth ſort is *e biennial plant, which grows 
naturally in ſeveral parts of England and Wales, and 
is-preſerved in ſome gardens for the ſake of variety. 
It may be propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown 
in the autumn, upon poor light ground in an open 


ſituation, and will require no other care but to keep | 


lants clear from weeds. 


It flowers in June, and 
ceds ripen in July. ö 


the 
the 


- 


* 
Naſturtium aquaticum majus & amarum. C. B. P. 
4. | 
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The ſixth ſorc grows naturally by the ſides of rivers 
and ditches in moſt parts of England, ſo is not ad- 
mitted into gardens. _ There has been a variety of 
this found with double flowers, but it is not as yet 
much known. This flowers the latter. end of April, 
and in May. | | 
The other ſorts are low annual plants, which grow 
naturally in ſeveral parts of En land, ſo are Wn 
admitted into gardens. Theſe — the title of Im- 
atient Creſs, from the elaſticity of their pods, which, 
if touched when they are ripe, ſpring open, and caſt 
out their ſeeds with violence, to a conſiderable dif. 
tance. Theſe forts when young, are, by the country 
people, eaten in ſallads, and have the flavour of the 
common Creſs, but milder. | 
Theſe plants, when once admitted into a garden, pro- 
pagate in plenty; for they produce great quantities 
of ſeeds, which, if permitted to ſcatter, there will be 
a ſupply of plants, which only require to be thinned 
and kept clean from weeds, and will thrive beſt in 
the ſhade. | r 
CARDIA CA. See LRONURUs. 
CARDINALS FLOWER. See Raruxriunu. 
CARDIOSPERMUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. Heart 
Pea; by the inhabitants of America called Wild 
Parſley ; by the French, Pois de Merveille. 
The CHaRACTERS are, 
It hath a permanent empalement compoſed of four concave 
leaves. The flower has four obtuſe petals, which are al- 
ternately larger; it hath a ſmall four-leaved neftarium 
encompaſſing the germen, and eight ſtamina, three and 
three ſtanding oppdſite, the other two on each ſide; theſe 
are terminated by ſmall ſummits. The germen is three- 
cornered, and ſupports three ſhort ſtyles, crowned by ſingle 


| — ſtigma.” The germen afterward becomes a roundiſh ſwollen 


capſule with three lobes, divided into three cells, opening 

at the top, each having one of two globular ſeeds, marked 

with a heart. | 

This genus of plants is ranged in the third ſection 

of Linnæus's _— claſs, intitled Octandria Tri- 

gynia, the flower having eight ſtamina and three ſtyles, 
The Sprcixs are, | 

I. CARDIOSPERMUM (Corindum) foliis ſubtus tomentoſis. 
Lin. Sp. 526. Heart Pea with woolly leaves. Corin- 
dum folio & fructu minori. Tourn. Inſt. 431. 

2. CARDIOSPERMUM ( Halicacabum) foliis lævibus. Hort. 
Cliff. 150. Heart-ſeed with ſmooth leaves. Corindum 
folio ampliori, fructu majore. Tourn. Inſt. 431. 
The firſt ſort riſes with a ſlender, channelled, climbing 
ſtalk, to the height of four of five feet, ſending out 
many ſide branches, garniſhed with leaves, upon very 
long foot-ſtalks, coming out oppoſite at the lower 
part of the ſtalk ; but upward the leaves come out on 

one ſide, and the foot-ſtalk of the flower at the oppo- 
ſite; the foot-ſtalks of the leaves are divided into 
three, each of which ſuſtain ſmall leaves, which are 
again divided into three parts, that are ſharply cut 
on their edges, and end in ſharp points. The foot- 
ſtalk of the flowers are long, naked, and toward the 
top, divided into three ſhort ones, each ſuſtaining a 
ſingle flower. Immediately under theſe diviſions, 
comes out tendrils or claſpers, like thoſe of the Vine, 
but ſmaller; theſe faſten themſelves to whatever plants 
pou near them, and are thereby ſupported. The 
flowers are ſmall, white, and compoſed of four ſmall 
concave petals, two of which ſtanding oppoſite, are 
larger than the other; when theſe fall away, the ger- 
men afterward becomes a large inflated bladder, hav- 
ing three lobes, in each of which is contained one, 
two, and ſometimes three ſeeds, which are round, 
hard, and the ſize of ſmall Peas, each being marked 
with a black ſpot in ſhape of a heart. 

The ſecond fort differs from the firſt in having taller 
ſtalks, the leaves being firſt divided into five, and 
again into three parts. The foot-ſtalks are, ſhorter, 
and the feeds and bladders in which they are con- 
tained are much larger, and the whole plant is 
ſmoother, in other refoetts they agree. | 

Theſe plants grow naturally in both Indies, where 
they climb upon whatever ſhrubs are near them, We 


| tif n ehe height of cighror dei fast, but in-Eagfhind 


them. | | | [Ly 
They are annual, and —— ſoon after they have per- 
fected their ſeeds, and being 


plunged into a very moderate hot-bed, where _ 


tall and weak; and when their roots have filled the 
all the earth to their roots (for if that ſhould fall off, 


Acreened from | 
weather they will require a large ſhare of ait; with | 


C 


It hath a compound flawer made ur of many bermaphro- 

dite florets, which art fruitful 

„ which is ſwollen in the middle, 
ſhaped, of one leaf, having a flender tube, with an eroct 

buave five ſhort hairy lamina, terminated by cylindrical ſum- 


ated an oval germen, crowned with down, ſupporting a 
ſlender ftyle, which is longer than the ſtamina, crowned 


. branching ſpines proceeding from the fide of the falls. 


2, 


. cloſe to the talks, zwhich are doubly pinnated, the ſegments 
 olternately ere, and globular woolly beggs. \ 'Carduus || + 
eriocephalus. Dod. Pempt. 723. headed T hiſtle,, 


3. 


: 
- 


4- 


ſis, ſpinis ramoſis lateralibus. 


Acarna major caule folio 


they ſeldom are much above half ſo high; they ſend 
out wany ſide branches, which ſpread to a confidera- 
ble diſtance every way, and,” if permitted, will 
faſten themſelves to the plants which are near them 
by their ſmall tendrils, and thereby ſpread over 


natives of hot countries, 
they will not thrive in England in the * air. They 
are propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown upon 
a hot-bed in the ſpring ; and when the plants are two 
inches high, they ſhould be each tranſplanted into a 
pot filled with light ſandy earth, not too rich, then 


muſt be- carefully ſhaded until they have taken fre 
root z after which they muſt have a large ſhare of air 
admitted to them, / to prevent their being drawn up 


pots, they ſhould be carefully ſhaken out, preſervin 


the plants will not ſurvive it ;) then put them into pots 
a little larger, filling them up with the ſame light 
carth, and place them either under a deep frame, or | 
behind the plants in the ſtove, where they may be 
ſcreened from the fun till they are well ſettled in the 
pots; after which they may be removed into a glaſs- 
caſe, where may have room to grow and be 
cold of the nights, but in warm 


this management they will flower in July, and their 
ſeeds will ripen in autumn. 
ARDUUS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 832. Thiſtle, in 
French, - Chardon. + -- . 2 

The CHaRacTERS are, 


s theſe are included in one 
common ſcaly 


each ſcale ending in a ſharp ſpine ; the florets are funnel- | 
brim, cut into five narrow ſegments z/ each of theſe florets 
mits, which are indented at the top. In the center is ſitu- 


with a. ſingle, naked, indented ſtigma. The germen after- 
ward becomes an n ſerd, crowned with 
down, and incloſed by t ement. 1 2 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's nineteenth claſs, intitled Syngeneſtia Poly- 
mia æqualis; the flowers of this dla 
ummits connected into a cylindrical tube, but the 
ſtamina are ſeparate, and thoſe of this ſection have 
only hermaphrodite fruitful flowers. 140 
Can buus (Plarmicifolia) foliis _—_ ſubtus tomen- ' 
rod. Leyd. 133. 
Thiſtle with entire leaves, woolly on their under fide, and 


Carduus humilis aculeatus, Ptarmicæ Auſtriacæ foliis. 


be ſown on a 


have their“ 


Triumf. obſ. 96. 


_ Carpvuus (Eriepborus) foliis ſeſſilibus bifariam pinna- 


tifidis laciniis alternis erectis, calycibus globoſis vil- 
loſis. Hort. Upſal. 249. Thiſtle with leaves protoing 


with ſpear-ſhaped indented leaves running 


T hiſthe. 


ſpines. Car- 
duus Mafiz.- Dalech: Hiſt. 1475. Our Ladies Thiſtle, 


or Milk Thiſtle, ' 


the Ralle, 
 with-hairy edges, and the pins double on their borders. | 
C. B. P. 379. Greater Fiſh | 
| | | I cCottſes out two long yellowiſh ſpines; at the end 
Caxbuus (Marianus) foliis amplexicaulibus haſtato- | | 
pinnatifidis ſpinoſis, calycibus aphyllis, ſpinis canali-- 
. culayisguplicato-ſpinoſis. Gouan. Monſp. 422. Thiſtle | 
with prictiy leaves embracing the ſtalls, empalements with- | 
| out leaves, and doubly armed with channe 


CY 
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5. Cantovs (Cirfilm) foliis lanceolatis decurrentibus 


denticulis inermibus, calyce ſpinoſo. Hort. Cliff. 394. 
Thiſtle with ſpear-ſhaped leaves running along the talks, 
with ſmooth indentures, and a prickly empalement. Cir- 
hum Anglicum. Ger. Emac. 1183. Engliſh ſoft or 
gentle Thiſtle. | 


. Caxpuvs{(Caſabone) foliis ſeſſilibus lanceolatis inte- 
rrimis ſubtus tomentoſis, margine ſpinis ternatis. 


ort. Cliff. 393. Thiſtle with entire ſpear-ſhaped leaves 
growing cloſe to the ſtalks, whoſe borders are jet with triple 
ſpines. Acarna Theophraſti anguillaræ. Lob. Icon. 
486. The ſuppoſed true Fiſh Thiſtle of Theophraſtus. 
There are a great number of ſpecies more than are 
here enumerated, ſome of which are very troubleſome 
weeds in the gardens and fields, therefore are better 
to be kept out of both; ſo I thought it needleſs to 
mention them here, The few ſorts which I have here 
enumerated, beipg often preſerved in the gardens of 
the curious for fake of variety, or cultivated 
oF he ſome perſons, therefore choſe not to omir 


The firſt ſort grows naturally in Sicily. This is an an- 
nual plant, which rifes with a channelled ſtem about a 
foot and a half high, ſending out ſeveral fide branches 
toward the top, garniſhed with long narrow leaves like 
thoſe of the Auſtrian Ptarmica, which are of a dee 
green above, but white on their under fide, placed al 
ternate : juſt below the foot-ſtalk of the leaf. come out 
ſeverahaunequal yellow ſpines, and at the end of the 
branches the flowers are produced ; theſe have very 
. empalements, under which are placed two 
ng leaves; the flawers are purple, and ſhaped like 
thoſe of the common Thiſtle, but are ſmaller ; theſe 
are ſucceeded by oblong ſmooth feeds, which have a 
long woolly down fitting on their top. This fort 


flowers in July and Auguſt, and the feds ripen in 


September. It 3 by ſeeds, which ſhould 
light earth in the ſpring where 
the plants are to remain, for they do not bear tran 


_ Planting, unleſs it is performed when they are very 
young ; for they ſend long flender roots deep into the 


und, which, if broken, the plant ſeldom ſarvives 
it. The only care they will require, is to keep them 
clean from weeds, and thin the plants where they are 
— naturally in ſeveral of the mid- 
The ſecond fort grows in the mid- 
land counties of England. This is a biennial plant, 
which ſends out many long leaves near the ground, 
having ſeveral long ſegments, placed alternate, which 


are joined to a winged border runping on each fide 


the mid-rib the whole length ; theſe ſegments point 
upward; the under fide ü leaves, and 9 
wn the midrib, are armed with long ſharp ſpines, 

ding every way. The following ſpring, there ariſes 
from the center of the plant one ſtrong channelled 
ſtalk, four or five feet high, branching. every way 


toward the top: the ſtalk and branches are garniſhed 


with the ſame ſhaped leaves as below, arideach branch 


is terminated by a ſingle head of purple flowers, hav- 


ing a woolly! empalement. This flowers in June 
and July, and the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. One 
or two of theſe plants may be allowed à place in 


ſome abject part of the garden, for its fingulatity. 
The ſeeds of this plant ſhould be ſown where the 


ants. are to remain, and will require no other care 
ut to keep them clean from weeds. The ſecond 


called by. ſame Friart Cru mn. I pyear they will flower, and then the Whole plant 
Carpvuus (Acarna) foliis lanceolatis dentatis ciljatigh* periſhes. - . YL | 
. decurrentibus, ſpinis marginalibus duplicibus. 7h:/#:] © Phe third ſort grows naturally in Spain and Por- 


-xugal.”\ This riſes fix feet high; the leaves are 


long, narrow, and the edges are ſet cloſely with 
ſmall hairs; at every indenture of the leaves there 


of the branches the flowers are produced from the 
ſide of the ſtalk, which have woolly oval empale- 
ments, Cloſely armed with ſlender ſpines. The flow- 


ers are yellow, but make no great appearance, as they 


advance very little above the empalement. It flowers 
in July and Auguſt, and the ſeeds ripen in autumn. 


This plant may be 3 by ſeeds in the fame 


manner 


a 


: 


manner as the former ſort. It is called Fiſh Thiſtle, 
from the reſemblance which the ſpines have to the 
bones of fiſh. 

The fourth fort grows very common on the fide of 
banks, and in waſte land in many parts of England, 
and . is by ſome perſons blanched and dreſſed as a cu- 
rious diſh. This is a biennial plant, which ſhould 
be ſown very thin, and when the plants are come up 
ſo as to be well diſtinguiſhed, the ground ſhould be 
hoed, to cut down all the young weeds, and the plants 
left about a foot and a halt diſtance ; and the following 
ſummer the ground ſhould be kept clean from weeds. 
In the autumn the leaves of the plants Thould be tied 
up, and the earth drawn up cloſe to blanch them; 
when they are propetly whitened, they will be fit for 
uſe. This is a biennial plant, which periſhes ſoon 

after the ſeeds are ripe. a 

The fifth fort is a biennial plant, which is by ſome 
cultivated for medicinal uſe, and has been ſuppoſed 

a remedy for ſome fort of madneſs. This may be 

ropagated by ſeeds in the ſame manner as the ſecond 
ort. It grows naturally in the northern parts of 

England, and flowers in June. | 

The fixth fort is ſuppoſed to be the true Fiſh Thiſtle 


of Theophraſtus. This is a biennial plant, which 
riſes with an upright ſtalk ſix feet high, garniſhed 
with long ſpear-ſhaped leaves, a with triple 
ſpines at eve 


indenture on their edges; at the to 
of the ſtalks the flowers come out in cluſters, which 
are of a purple colour, and are ſucceeded by ſmooth, 
© oval, box 41 2 4 
the 'Levant. is 1 as econ 
fort, which ſhould be own on > warm border, other- 
wiſe the plants will not live through the winter. It 
flowers in June, and the ſeeds ripen in autumn. 
CARDUUS BENEDICTUS. . See CenTav- 
REA. R 
CARDUUS FULLON UM. See Dirsacus. 
CARICA. 
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obtuſe 
buys which are alternately longer than the other, and 
are terminated by oblong ſummits. The female flowers 
have a ſmall permanent ent indented in froe parts; 
it bath five long 
and turn backward at the top; the oval germen ſupports 
ve ' oblong blunt ſtigma, which are broad at the top, 
and crenated. The -germen afterward becomes à large 


oblong fleſhy fruit, having five longitudinal c#lls, which 
ie el of ſal oval furrowed ſeeds, incloſed in a pluti- 
nous pulp, 
This genus of plants is in the ninth ſection 


of Linnæus's twenty-ſecond claſs, intitled Dicecia | 
Decandria; the plants of this claſs have male and fe- 
male flowers on different plants, and in this ſection 
the male flowers have ten ſtamina. | | 
The Speis are, 
. Carxica- (Papaya) foliorum lobis ſinuatis. Hort. 
Cliff. 46 1. Papaw with the lobes of the leaves finuated. 
Papaya fructu Melopeponis effigie. Plum. Papaw 
with the fruit ſhaped like the Squaſp. | 


2. Carica (Fa foliorum lobis integri . Hort. 
Cliff. 461. Papaw with the lobes of the leaves entire. 


Papaya ramoſa fructu pyriformi. Feuil. Peruv. 2. 
p- 52. tab. 39. Branching Papaw with a. Pear-ſhaped 


There are ſeveral varieties of the firſt fort, which 
differ in the ſize and ſhape of their fruit. Plumier 
mentions three of the female or fruitful Papaw, be- 
fide the male, one of which he titles Melon-ſhaped, 
and the other ſhaped like the fruit of the Gourd ; 
and I have ſeen another variety in England, with a 

rge,' ſmooth, pyramidal fruit: but theſe are ſup- 
— 4 accidental varieties, which ariſe from the 


It grows naturally in Sicily and 


„ ed, were purple: when theſe fall a 


ar-ſhaped petals; which are obtuſe, | 


| - ferent ſizes 3 that which he defi 
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This fort tiſes with a thick, ſoft, herbaceous ſtern, 
to the height of eighteen or twenty feet, which is 
naked till within two or three-feet of the top, and 
hath marks of the. veſtiges of the fallen leaves great 
part of its length; the leaves come out on every ſide 
the ſtem upon very long foot-ſtalks ; thoſe which are 
ſituated undermoſt are almoſt horizontal, but thoſe on 
the top are erect : theſe leaves (in full grown plants) 
are very large, and divided into many parts (or lobes) 
which are deeply ſinuated, or cut into irregular divi- 
ſions. The whole plant abounds with a milky acrid 
Juice, which is. eſteemed for the ringworm : 
the ſtem, of the plant, and alſo the foot-(talks of the 
leaves, are hollow in the middle. The flowers of 
the male plants are produced from between the leaves 
on the upper of the plant, on every ſide, which 
have foot - ſtalks near two feet long, at the ends of 
which the flowers ſtand in looſe cluſters, each having 
a a ſeparate ſhort foot · ſtalk; theſe are of a pure white, 
and have an odour. They are monopeta- 
lous, having pretty long tubes, but are cut at the 
top into five parts, which twiſt back ward like a ſcrew; 
ſometimes theſe are ſucceeded by ſmall fruit, about 
the ſize and ſhape of. a Catherine Pear, which has 
occaſioned fome to ſuppoſe it was a diſtinct ſpecies ; 
but I have frequently raiſed this, and the female or 
fruirful fort, from the ſame ſeeds, and in general the 
male flowers fall away, withour any fruit ſucceeding 
them. The flowers of the female Papaw alſo come 
out between the leaves, toward the upper part of the 
plant, upon very ſhort foot-ſtalks, ſingly fitting cloſe 
to the ſtem ; they are large and bell-ſhaped, com- 
poſed of ſix petals, which are-commonly yellow, but 
thoſe of the pyramidal fort, which I before mention- 
way, the germen 
ſwells to a large fleſhy fruit, the ſize of a ſmall Melon, 
which are of different forms; ſome are angular, and 
compreſſed at both ends, others are oval and globu- 
yr, and ſome pyramidal ; the fruit alſo . with 
che ſame acrid milky juice as the plants. This fruit, 
when ripe, is by the inhabitants of the Caribbee 
Iſlands eaten with pepper and ſugar as Melons, but 
are much inferior to our moſt common Melon in fla- 
vour, in its native country; but thoſe which have 
ripened in England were deteſtable: the only uſe I 
have made known of this fruit, was, when they were 
about hall gras to ſoak. them in ſalt water, to get 
out the milky juice, and pickle them for Mangos, 
for which they have been a good ſubſticute. Theſe 
plants are ſuppoſed to be natives of America, from 
| whence they were carried to the Philippine Iſlands, 
and to ſeveral parts of India, where they are now 
pony common. Though theſe plants have been 
uppoſed to have male flowers only in ſome plants, 
and female on the other, yet I have often ſeen 
{mall fruit on the male plants, and have frequently 
had fruit on the female, whoſe ſeeds have as 
well as any I ever ſowed, though no plants 
were in the ſame ſtove with them. ; 
The ſecond fort was found growing in a garden at 
Lima, by father Fevillee, and it was the only plant 
he ſaw of that ſort in his travels. This differs from 
the other, in having a branching ſtalk, the lobes or 
diviſions of the leaves being entire, and the fruit be- 
ing ſhaped like a Pear, which he ſays were of dif- 
| d was about eight 
inches long, and three and a half thick, yellow within 
and without, and of a ſweet flavour. The flower, 
he ſays, was of a Roſe colour, and divided but into 
five parts, To NN TY. | 
Theſe plants being natives of hot countries, will not 
thrive in England, unleſs they are preſerved in a warm 
ſtove; where there are ſuch conveniencies, of a pro- 
per height to contain the plants, they deſerve a place 
as well as almoſt any.of the plants which are culti- 
vated for ornament ; when they are n to a 
_ large ſize, they make a noble appearance with their 
ſtrong upright ſtems, which are garniſhed on every 
- fide near the top with large ſhining leaves, ſpreading 


ö 


Y 


out near three fect all round the ſtem: the * 
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of the male ſort come out in cluſters on every fide ; 
and the fruit of the female growing round the ſtalks 
between the leaves, being ſo different from ee. 
of European production, may intitle them to the care 
of the curious. EY | 


They are eaſily ſeeds, which are an- 


the plants may obtain ſtren fore the autumn : 
when the plants are near two inches high, they ſhould 
be each tranſplanted into a ſeparate ſmall pot filled 
with a light, gentle, loamy foil, and plunged into a 
hot-bed of tanners bark, carefully ſhading em from 
the ſun till they have taken root; after which they 
muſt be treated in the ſame manner as other tender 

lants from the ſame country ; but as theſe plants 
os ſoft herbaceous ſtalks, and abound with a milky 
juice, they muſt not have too much water, for they 
are frequently killed with moiſture. There ſhould 
alſo be great care taken when theſe plants are ſhifted 
from ſmall pots into larger, to preſerve the whole ball 
of earth to their roots ; for whenever they are left 
bare, they rarely ſurvive it. As the plants advance 
in their growth, they will require larger pots, and 
when they are too tall to-remain under frames, they 
muſt be placed in the tan-bed of the bark-ſtove, where 
they ſhould conſtantly remain, being careful not to 


ve them much water, eſpecially during the winter 
Kaſon ; and in ſummer their waterings ſhould be often 
repeated, but given in ſmall quantities. With this 
management I have raiſed plants near twenty feet 
high in three years, which have produced their flow- 
ers and fruit in great perfection. | 
CARLINA. en. Plant. 8 36. The Carline 
Thattle. - - + | | 

re CHARACTBRS are, ha 
1t a compound flower, up 
dite florets, which are fruitful ; 
0 | ſealy em 


3 
r 
z the inner ſcales are 


long, and 
, having a narrow tube, but are bell- 


each five ſhort hairy ſtamina, terminated by cylindrical 
ſummits. the center is ſituated a ſhort germen crowned 
with down, ſupporting a ſlender ſtyle the length of the ſta- 
mina, crowned with an oblong bifid ſti The germen 

terward becomes a ſingle er ſeed. crowned with a 


This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 


Linnæus's — — Poly- 
ia æqualis, the flowers being compoſed of only 

— florets which are fruitful, whoſe ſum- 
mits are connected, and form a tube. 
The Speis are, FF 
1. CarLina (Vulgaris) caule multifloro corymboſo, flo- 
ribus terminalibus calycibus radio albis. Hort. Cliff. 
395. Carline Thiſtle with many flowers in à corymbus, 
which terminate the ſtalk, - having white rays to the em- 
palement. Carlina ſylveſtris is. Cluſ. Hiſt, 2. 
p. 155. Common wild Carline Thiſtle. 

2. CarLina (Racemoſa) floribus ſeſſilibus, lateralibus 
puauciſſimis. Sauv. 1 29 3: be, 24 my a 

ew flowers growing cloſe to t of t Car- 
ln ſyly minor Hipenier Cluſ. Hiſt. 2. p. 137. 
Small wild Spaniſh Carline Thiſtle. | 2 
3. CarLina (Acaulis) caule unifloro flore breviore. Hort. 


* 


Halt. Carlina acaulos magno flore albo. C. B. P. 
380. N 910 
4. CarLina (Lanata) caule multifloro lanato, calycibus 
radio purpureis. Lin. Sp. 1160. Carline Thiſtle twith 
many 
. their empalement. Acarna flore purpureo rubente pa- 
tulo. C. B. P. 372. | | 
5. CarLina (Corymbeſa) caule multifloro ſubdiviſo, flo- 
ribus ſeſſilibus calycibus radio flavis. . Prod. Leyd. 
135. Carline Thiſtle with flowers on a ſtalk, which 
i ſubdivided, the flowers fit cloſe on the flalks, and have 

yellow rays to their empalement. Acarna apula umbella- 
ta. Colum. Ecphr. 27. | 


* 


propagated by 
nually brought in plenty from the Weſt- Indies. Theſe 
ſhould be ſown in a hot- bed early in the ſpring, that | 


| 


ed in à circular order. The flowers art fun- 
above, and cut into five parts at the brim; theſe have | 


Cliff. 395. Carline Thiſtle with one ſhorter flower on each | 


flowers on a ſtalk, which have purple rays to 
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eg upon ſterile ground in 
moſt parts of England, op nh Inka gar- 
dens. The others are often preſerved in botanic gar- 
dens for the ſake.of variety. They grow naturally in 
2 om Fe 82 Spain, and 93 | 
may propagated by ſowing their ſeeds in 
the ſpring on a bed of freſh 4 uiee. earth, where 
they are deſigned to remain; for, as they ſend forth 
they will not bear tranſplanting ſo well as 
plants. When the plants appear above 
und, they ſhould be carefully SE, and, as 
. =o. grow in ſize, they ſhould be thinned, where 
they are too cloſe, leaving them about ten inches or 
a foot aſunder. The ſecond year moſt of theſe plants 
will flower; but, unleſs the 8 proves dry, they 
rarely 2 good ſeeds in England, and moſt of 
them decay ſoon after they have flowered, therefore 
it is pretty difficult to maintain theſe plants in this 
country. T's 
CARNATION. See DianTtrvus. 
CARPESIUM. Lin. Gen. 948. Nodding Star- 
wort. | 
The CHaracTrrs are, 
It hath an imbricated alement, the outer leaves ar 
larger, ſpreading, and reflexed, the inner are ſhorter and 
: the flower is equal and compounded , the berma- 
odite florets are funnel-ſhaped, opening at the top in 
Ave parts; theſe 8 the diſk. The 8 florets are 
tubulous, 7 cloſing together, which compoſe the 
border. The hermaphrodite florets have froe ſhort ſtami- 
na, crowned by cylindrical ſummits, and an oblong ger- 
men, with a fingle ſtalk, crowned by a. bifid fligma ; the 
female florets have the like, and both are ſucceeded by oval. 
naked ſeeds incloſed in the empalement. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond order of 
Linnæus's nineteenth claſs, intitled Syngeneſia Po- 


The firſt ſort 


% 


— 


lygamia ſuperflua, the flowers being com of fe- 
| TO and hermaphrodite florets, which are both 
fruitful. 
The Syxc1xs are, 


. CaryzsIuM (Cermum) floribus terminalibus. Lin. 
Sp. 1203. Nodding Starwort whoſe flowers terminate 
the talks. Aſter Cernuus. Col. Ecphr. 1. p. 251. 

. CareesiuM (Abrotanoides) floribus lateralibus. Oſb. 
It. tab. 10. Nodding Starwort whoſe flowers come from 

the fide of the flalks. | | 
The firſt ſort grows naturally in Italy. Ir is a bien- 
nial plant, whoſe lower leaves are obtuſe, woolly, 
and ſoft to the touch. The flower-ſtalk riſes from 
the center of the plant near a foot and a half high, 
branching toward the top, and garniſhed with leaves 
of the ſame form with thoſe at bottom, but ſmaller : 
each of the branches are terminated by one pretty 
large flower of an herbaceous yellow colour, nodding 
on one ſide the ſtalk ; theſe are compoſed of female 
florets which compoſe: the border, and hermaphro- 
dite florets which compoſe the diſk, both which are 
ſucceeded by oval naked ſeeds. This flowers in July, 
and the ſeeds ripen in September, 
The plant is e ly propagated by ſeeds, which may 
be ſown on a bed of light earth in the ſpring, and 
when the plants come up, if they are thinned and 
kept clean from weeds, they will require no other 
9 The ſecond year they will flower and pro- 
duce ſeeds, ſoon after which the plants decay. 

The ſecond ſort grows naturally in China, and at 
preſent is rare in England. This hath a hard branch- 
ing ſtalk, garniſhed with broad ſpear-ſhaped leaves 
ſlightly crenated on the edges: the flowers are thinly 
ſcattered on the ſide of the ſtalks and branches, where 
they ſit very cloſe, nodding downward ; their em- 
alements are compoſed of many ſmall leaves which 

f read open, and incloſe a great number of florets. 

This may be propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be 

ſown on a hot-bed in the ſpring, and when the plants 

are fit to remove, they ſhould be each planted in a 

ſingle pot; and when the weather becomes warm, 

— * be expoſed, but in autumn they muſt be 


Akri. 
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 CARPINUS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 952. [fo called of 
carpere, Lat. to crop; becauſe it may be eaſily cropped, 


or its wood is eaſily cleft.] The Hornbeam, or 
beam, in French Charme. 

The CHARACTERS are, | 
It hath male and female flowers, growing ſeparate on the 
ſame plant. The male flowers are diſpoſed in a cylindrical 


rope or katkin, whith is loaſe and ſcaly, each ſcale covering | 


one flower, which hath mo pitals, but ten ſmall ſta 
mina, terminated by compreſſed hairy ſummits. The female 
 floxwers are diſpoſed in the ſame form, and are ſingle under 
each ſcale, theſe bade one petal, which is ſhaped like a 
cup, cut into fix parts, and two ſhort germen, each having 
two hairy ſtyles, crowned by a ſingle ſtigma. The katkin 


afterward grows large, and at the baſe of each ſcale is | 


lodged an oval angular nut. 
This genus of plants is ran 
of Linnzus's twenty-firſt clafs; intitled Moncecia Po- 
lyandria, the plants of this claſs having male and fe- 
male flowers 
thoſe of this ſection have many ſtamina, 
The Syreiks are, 3 
1. Careixus (Pulgaris) ſquamis ſtrobilorum planis. 
Hort. Cliff. 447: Hornbeam with flat ſcales to the cones. 
Carpinus. Dod. Pempt. 841. Common Hornbeam. 


* 2. Cak ys (Oftrya) ſquamis ſtrobilorum inflatis. Hort. 


Cliff. 447. Hornbeam with inflated ſcales to the cones. 
Oſtrya ulmo ſimilis, fruftu racemoſo lupulo ſimilis. 
C. B. P. 427. The Hop Hornbeam. 

3. Careinvus (Orientalis) foliis ovato-lanceolatis ſerratis 
ſtrobilis brevibus. Hornbeam with oval, Jpear-ſhaped, 
ſawed leaves, and the ſhorteſt cones. Carpinus Orien- 
tals folio minori, fructu brevi. T. Cor. 40. Eaftern 
Harnbeam, with a ſmaller leaf and ſhorter fruit. 

4. Careinus (Virginiana) foliis lanceolatis acuminatis, 
ſtrobilis longiſſimis. Hornbeam with pointed ſpear-ſhaped 


leaves, and the longeſt cones. Carpinus Virginiana flo- | 


reſcens. Pluk. Virginia flowering Hornbeam. 


The firſt ſort is very common in many parts of Eng- | 


land, but is. rarely ſuffered to grow as a timber-tree, 
being generally reduced to pollards by the country 
down. yet where the young trees have been * 
rly treated, they have grown to a large ſize. I have 
Fon ſome of them in woods, upon a cold ſtiff clay, 
which have been near ſeventy et high, with large, 
noble, fine ſtems, ages. ſtrait and found, Of 
late years, this has been only conſidered as a ſhrub, 
and never cultivated but for under-wood in the coun- 
try, and in the nurferies to form hedges, after the 
French taſte; for in moſt of their great gardens, 
their cabinets, &c. are formed of theſe trees, as are 
their trelliſſes and hedges which ſurround their plan- 
rations. But ſince het ſort of ornaments have been 
almoſt baniſhed from the Engliſh gardens, there has 
been little demand for theſe trees in the nurſeries. 
As this tree will thrive upon cold, barren, expoſed 
© hills, and in ſuch ſituations where few other forts will 
grow, it may be cultivated to great advantage by 
the proprietors of ſuch lands. It will reſiſt the vio- 
lence of winds better than moſt other trees, and is by 
no means ſlow in its growth. But where theſe are 
propagated for timber, they ſhould be raiſed from 
ſeeds, upon the ſame foil, and in the ſame ſituation, 
where they are deſigned to grow; and not brought 
from better land, and a warmer ſituation, as is too 
frequently practiſed. Nor ſhould they be propagated 


by layers, which is the common method where 4 


are intended for. hedges or under-wood; for hic 


. thoſe ſo raiſed will anſwer the purpoſe full as well as 
thoſe raiſed from ſeeds, but the latter muſt always be | 


7 for timber: trees. 


a" 


in the eighth ſection 


rowing ſeparate on the fame tree, and | 


— 


— 


— Ms 4 Ln i. os * 
= 


the nurſeries; but the trees ſo raiſed are 


former forts: it 


Elm than the Hornbeam. bi 


he ſeeds of this tree ſhould be ſown in the autumn, 
ſoon after they are ripe; for if they are kept qut of 
the ground till ſpring, the plants will not come up 
till the following year. When the plants appear, they 
muſt be kept very clean from weeds, and treated as 
other foreſt-trees; in two yeats time they will be fit 
to tranſplant, for the ſooner all trees which are de- 


ſigned. for timber are planted where they àre to re- 


branches, ſo cannot eaſily be trained 


„main, the larger they will grow, and the wood will 
— 9 
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be firmer and more durable. If theſe are not inter- 
mixed with other kind of trees, they ſhould be planted 
pretty cloſe ; eſpecially on the outſide of the plan- 
tations, that they may protect and draw each other 
up: and if they are kept clean from weeds three or 
four years, it will greatly promote their growth, after 
which the plants'will have obtained ſufficient ſtrength 
to keep down the weeds. | 

As the trees advance in their growth, they mult 


- be thinned, which ſhould be done with caution, cut- 


ting away the moſt unpromiſing plants gradually, to 
as not to let much cold air at once, to thoſe which 
are left, eſpecially on the borders of the plantation. 
For in all young plantations of timber, it is much the 
better method, to take away a few trees every year, 
where it is wanted, than, as is commonly practiſed, 
to let all till it is fit to cut as under-wood, and 
then cut e except thoſe intended for timber; 
whereby ſo much cold air is ſuddenly let in upon 
them, as to ſtop their p for ſome years: — 
by this method a preſent advantage is gained, which 
is = more generally attended to, than the future 

ront. a 

he timber of this tree is very tough and flexible, 
and might be converted to many uſeful purpoſes, when 
ſuffered to grow to a proper ſize; but as they have 
been generally treated otherwiſe, the principal uſes 
it has been applied to, was for turnery ware, for 
which it is an excellent wood, and alſo for making 
mill-cogs, heads of beetles, &c. It is alſo excellent fuel. 
The leaves of this tree remain upon them, till the 
young buds in the ſpring thruſt them off, ſo.they at- 
ford much ſhelter t birds in winter; and this ren- 
ders them very proper to plant round the borders of 


other plantations in expoſed ſituations, where they 


will defend the other trees in winter, and thereby 
greaty promote their gum 

he Hop Hornbeam theds its leaves in winter, with 
the Elm, and other deciduous trees. This trec, 


tho but lately much known in England, is very 


common in Germany, growing promiſcuouſiy with 
the common fort. It ĩs alſo faid to grow plentifully 
in many parts of North America, but it is doubtful 
whether that is not a different ſort from this. The 
Hop Hornbeam is of quicker growth than the com- 
mon fort, but what the wood of that will be I do 
not know; for there are but few of the trees in 
England growing upon their own roots, moſt of them 
having been grafted upon the common Hornbeam, 
which is the uſual method of propagating them in 
ſhort du- 
ration, for the graft generall much faſter 
than the ſtock, 0 that ay a —— there is a great 
diſproportion in their ſize; and where they happen 
to ſtand expoſed to ſtrong winds, the graft is fre- 
quently broken from the ſtock, after many years 
growth; for which reaſon, F would caution every 
2 7 not to purchaſe any of theſe trees which have 
n ſo propagated.” 


The Virginian flowering: Hornbeam- is ſlill leſs com- 


mon than the laſt, and only to be ſeen in curious gar- 
dens; it is equally as hardy as the other, and may be 


mcreaſed by layers. . | „ Ns N 
This ſort will grow to the — of thirty 2 + 
more, and is of quicker th than either of the 
3 theds 1 — in autumn, about 
the ſame time with the Elm; and; during the time 
of its verdure, this tree makes a good appearancc, 
being well clothed with leaves, which are of a deep, 
ſtrong, green colour, reſembling more the long-leaved 


The Eaſtern Hornbeam is a tree of humble growth, 
rarely riſing above ten or twelve feet high in this 
country, A out many horizontal irregular 


toa m. 


The leaves of this fort are much ſmaller than thoſe 
of the common Hornbeam, and the branches grow 
cloſer together, therefore may be very proper for low 
hedges, where they are wanted in gardens; being a 
very tonſile plant, it may be kept in leſs gs 

CS an 
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than almoſt: any deciduous tree. It is as hardy as 
any of the ſorts, and may be propagated in the 
ſame manner; but at preſent it is rare in the Engliſh 
nurſeries. + 10 1M 
CARROTS. . See Davevs. . | 
CARTHAMUS: Lin. Gen. Plant. 838. [fo called 
of xabaige, Gr. to purge, becauſe the ſeeds of it 
are purging, ] Baſtard Saffron, or Saflower in French; 
Cariame, ou Saffran Batard. 
The CHARACTERS are, 


I hath a flower 'compoſed of ſeveral hermaphrodite florets, 


included in one common. ſcaly empalement. The ſcales are 


compoſed o flat leaves, broad at their baſe, endin 
in . open below. The florets — funnel- 
ſhaped, of one leaf, cut into frve equal ſegments at the top; 
theſe have frve ſhort hairy ſtamina, terminated by cy- 
 lindrical tubular ſummits; in the center is ſituated a ſhort 
germen, ſupporting a ſlender ſtyle the length of the ſtamina, 
crowned by a fingle ſtigma. The germen afterward becomes 
. a ſingle, oblong, angular ſeed, incloſed in the empalement. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnzus's nineteenth claſs, intitled Syngeneſia Po- 
 lygamia ZEqualis; the flowers of this ſection being 
compoſed of only fruitful florets, and their ſummits 
are connected in form of a cylindrical tube. 
The Spxcits are, | 
1. CaRTHAMus (TinForins) foliis ovatis integris ſerrato- 
aculeatis. Hort. Cliff. 394. Baſtard Saffron with oval 
entire leaves, which have ſpiny ſerratures. Carthamus 
officinarum, flore croceo. Tourn. Inſt. 457. Baſtard 
Saffron of the ſhops, with a Saffron-coloured flower. 
2. CarTHAMUS (Lanatus) caule piloſo ſupernè lanato, 
foliis inferioribus pinnatifidis, fummis amplexicauli- 
bus dentatis. Hort. Upſal. 251. Carthamus with a 
bairy ſtalk, woolly above, the under leaves indented, and 
the upper embracing the ſtalk. Atractylis lutea. C. B. P. 
Yellew Diſtaff Thiſtle. / 125 
3. CarTHAarus (Creticus) caule læviuſculo, calycibus 
ſublanatis, floſculis ſubnovenis, foliis inferioribus ly- 
ratis, ſummis amplexicaulibus dentatis. Lin. Sp. 1163. 
Cartbamus with a ſmooth ſtalk, wooily empalements, ge- 
nerally nine florets, the under leaves lyre-ſhaped, and the 
upper embracing the ſtalk. Cnicus Creticus Atractylidis 
folio & facie, flore leucophzo. Tourn. Cor. 33. 
4. CarTHamus (Tingitanus) foliis radicalibus pinnatis, 
caulinis pinnatifidis, caule unifloro. Lin. Sp. 116g. 
Carthamus whoſe radical leaves are winged, thoſe on the 
ftalks <ving-pointed, and one flower on @ ſtalk. Cnicus 


perennis cæruleus Tingitanus. H. L. 162. Blue pe- 


rennial Cnicus of Tangier. 1 

5. Can THAuus (Carduncellus) foliis caulinis linearibus 
pinnatis longitudine plante. Lin. Sp. Plant. 831. 

Cart bamus with narrow winged leaves on the ſtalks, 
which are as long as the plant. Cnicus cæruleus hu- 
milis Montis Lupi. H. L. Dwarf Cnicus of Mount 
Lupus with a blue flower. ls 

6. CarTHAmus (Cæruleus) foliis lanceolatis ſpinoſo-den- 
tatis, caule ſubunifloro. Hort. Cliff. 1163. Carthamus 
with ſpear-ſhaped leaves prickly indented, and one flower 
on each ſtalk. Cnicus cæruleus aſperior. C. B. P. 378. 

Roug ber blue Cnicus. 5 8 

7. CakTHAuus (Arboreſcens) foliis enſiformibus ſinuato- 
dentatis. Prod. Leyd. 136. Carthamus with ſword- 
ſhaped leaves which are ſinuated and indented. Cnicus 

 Hiſpanicusarboreſcens fœtidiſſimus. Tourn, Inſt. 451. 
Stinking ſhrubby Cnicus of Spain. ; 

8. CarTHamvus (Corymboſus) floribus umbellatis nume- 
roſis. Carthamus with many flowers in umbels. Chame- 

leon niger umbellatus, flore cæruleo hyacinthino. 

C. B. P. 380. Black umbellated Chameleon with blue 
flowers. 5 


The firſt ſort grows naturally in Egypt, and in ſome 


of the warm parts of Aſia. I have frequently re- 


ceived the ſeeds of this from the Britiſh iſlands in 
America, but whether they were originally carried 


thither, or if it grows naturally there, I could never 


be rightly informed. It is at preſent cultivated in 


many parts of Europe, and alſo in the Levant, from | 


. whence great quantities of Safflower are annually im- 


ported to England, for dyeing and painting. 


ww 


hoe t 
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This is an annual plant, which riſes with a ſtiff li 
neous ſtalk two feet and a half, or three foer thigh, 


_ dividing upward — which are gar- 


niſhed with oval pointed leaves, fitting cloſe to the 
branches : theſe are entire, and are lightly ſawed on 
their edges, each tooth being terminated by a ſhort 
ſpine. The flowers grow ſingle at the extremity of 
each branch : the heads of flowers are large, incloſed 
in a ſcaly empalement ; each ſcale is broad at the 
baſe, flat, and formed like a leaf of the plant, ter- 
minating in a ſharp ſpine. The lower part of the 
eee ſpreads open, but the ſcales above cloſel 
embrace the florets, which ſtand out near an inch 
above the empalement; theſe are of a fine Saffron 
colour, and this is the part which is gathered for the 
uſes above- mentioned. When the florets decay, the 
germen which is ſituated in each, become ſingle, 
oblong, angular ſeeds, of a White colour, and have 
a pretty ſtrong ſhell or cover to them. It flowers in 
Jul and Auguſt, and the feeds ripen in autumn; but 
if the ſeaſon proves cold and moiſt,” when the plants 
are in flower, there will be no good ſeeds produced ; 
{o that there are few ſeaſons, wherein the ſeeds of this 
lant do come to perfection in England. 5 
The ſeeds of this plant are ſometimes uſed in me- 
dicine, and are accounted a pretty ſtrong cathartic, 
but at po they are ſeldom preſcribed. It is pro- 
pagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be fown in April, 
upon a bed of light earth: the beſt way is to ſow them 
in drills, drawn at two feet. and a half diſtance from 
each other, in which the ſeeds ſhould be ſcattered 
thinly, for the plants muſt not ſtand nearer: each 
other than a foot in the rows; but as ſome of the 
ſeeds will fail, ſo a greater quantity ſhould be ſown, 
as it will be eaſy to thin the plants, at the time when 
the ground is hoed. If the ſeeds are good, the 
lants will appear in leſs than a month; and in a 
ortnight or three weeks after, it will be proper to 
ground to deſtroy the weeds, and at the 
ſame time the plants ſhould be thinned where they 
are too cloſe ; but at this time they ſhould not be ſe- 
parated to their full diſtance, leſt ſome of them ſhould 
afterward fail; fo that if they are now left ſix inches 
aſunder, there will be room enough for the plants to 
„till the next time of hoeing, when they muſt 
thinned to the diſtance they are to remain for good: 
after this they ſhould have a third hoeing, which, if 
carefully performed in dry weather, will deſtroy the 
weeds x4 pair the ground clean, ſo that the plants 
will require no farther care, till they come to flower; 
when, if the Safflower is intended for uſe, the florets 
ſhould be cut off from the flowers as they come to 
perfection; but this muſt be performed when they 
are perfectly dry, and then they ſhould be dried in a 
kiln; with a moderate fire, in the ſame manner as 
2 _—_ Saffron, which will prepare the commodity 
or uſe. | 
But if the plants are deſigned for ſeed, the flowers 
muſt not be gathered; for if the florets are cut off, 
it will render the ſeeds abortive, though they may 
ſwell and grow to their uſual ſize, as I have frequently 
experienced; yet when they are broken, there will be 
found nothing more than a ſhell without any kernel. 
And this frequently happens to be the caſe with theſe 
ſeeds, in wet cold ſeaſons; though in very wet years 
the germen will rot, and never come ſo forward as to 
form a ſhell. ef 
I have been informed, that this plant was formerly 
cultivated in the fields in ſeveral parts of England, 


— 


for the dyers uſe; and particularly in Glouceſterſhite, 


where the common people frequently gathered the 
florets, and dried them, to put into their -puddings 
and cheeſecakes, to give them a colour; but ſome by 
putting it in too great quantity, gave their puddings 
a cathartic quality, | | 
If this plant was ever cultivated here in great quan- 
tity, it is ſurpriſing how it came to be ſo totally ne- 
glected, as that at preſent, there are not the leaſt 
traces to be met with, in any part of England, of its 


ever having. been cultivated ; nor is the commodity | 


TE ſcarce 


. - ill the Carthamus is pulled u 


ſcurce known, Accept to thoſe who deal in it: the 
quantity of this which is annually conſumetl in Eng- 
land is ſo great, us t make a very conſiderable article 
in trade, ſo that it 2 be very well worthy of the 
public attention; for although the ſeeds ſeldom come 
do perfection in England, yet theſe might be annually 
2 from abroad, and the plants would con- 
or produce the flower, which is the only part 
uſeful. A few years paſt I ſent a ſmall parcel. ot the 
ſeeds of this plant to South Carolina, where I was 
afterward informed it. grew amazingly, for in ſix 
weeks after the ſeetls were ſown, the 72 Safflower 
was fit to cut, and the gentleman to whom the feeds 
were given, ſent fame of the ity to his brother 
in London, who was fo kind as to ſend me a ſpe- 
cimen of it, with an account that the dyers way 7 
of its want of colour; and upon examining it, I found 
the florets were drawn out of their empalements che 
whole length, ſo that their rails which had been in- 
cluded in IND were white, and being _ 
together gave the whole a 2 z upon this 
I wrote K. pron tleman 95 he would cut off 
the upper part of the florets with ſciſſars, which would 
be eaſier performed, but have heard nothing from 
him ſince ; however, a year or two after I received a 
letter from his excellency Governor Lyttleton, in 
which he wrote that the Safflower bid fair to prove 
one of their great branches of commerce, but how it 
Er meg rk nc pn EY 
This plant is cultivatgd in enty, in ſome 
of 82 thaw the ſeeds conſtantly WT 
perfection; and as I have obtained a ſhort account 
of their method of cultivation, from a curious gen- 
tleman of that country, fo I ſhall inſert it for the be- 
nefit of thoſe who may be induced to engage in this 
undertakin | 
The ground in which pro to ſow the Car- 
thamus, has always a double w given to it, firſt 
to deſtroy. the weeds, and afterward to make it fine. 
They make choice of their lighteſt land, and fuch as 
is clear from Couch Graſs, and other troubleſome 
weeds. After the land has been fallowed a fummer 
and winter,' in which time they give it four plough- 
ings, and harrow it between each, to break the clods, 
and pulverize it: in the latter end of March they give 
it the laſt ploughing, when they lay it in narrow 
furrows of about five feet or a little more, leaving a 
= of two feet between each: then they harrow 
eſe lands to make them level, and after it is finiſhed, 
they ſow the ſeeds in the follow! 
ſmall plough, they draw four 
each land, at near a foot and a half diſtance, into 
which they ſcatter the ſeeds thinly ;/ then with a har- 
row, whoſe teeth are little more than one inch long, 
they draw the earth into the drills to cover the ſeeds; 
after this, they draw a roller over the ground, to 
ſmooth and ſettle it. When the plants are come up, 
ſo as to be diſtinguiſhed, they hoe the ground to de- 
ſtroy the weeds; and at this firit tion, where 
the plants happen to be cloſe, they cut up the leaſt 
—_—__ F< them all 
three or tour inches ; which they always ſuppoſe 
be ſufficient room for their gro- 
time of hoeing, which muſt 
five weeks after their firſt ; in which they are guide 


will 
till rhe ſecond 


by the growth of the weeds, for as this work 1s per- 
formed with a Dutch hoe, ſo they never ſuffer the 
| weeds to to any ſize before they cut them; 
in which judge right, for when the weeds are 
ſmall, one man will hoe as much ground in a day, 
as can be performed by three, when — are per- 
mitted to A and the weeds will be more 
effectually deſtroyed. | f | 
They give a third hoeing to the ph); aan re 
or ſix weeks after the ſecond ; which generally makes 
the ground ſo clean, as to ire no more cleaning, 
> When the plants 
. to flower, _ have gy — out their _ (or 
thrum) to a proper length, go over und 
once a week to gather it; 2 — 


ed in about 
J 


manner. With a 
allow furrows in 


: 


ſingle, at the diftance of | 
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time gathered, it 48 dried in akin fot uſe. There 
is - uſually» a ſueceſſion of flowers for 1ix or feven 


weeks. After the crop is gathered, the ſtallcs arc 
* and tied in bundles for fuel; and when they 
ave been ſet up a few days to dry, they art carrie 
off, and the ground is ploughed for Wheat, which 
they ſay, always ſucceeds well after this plant. 
The good quality of this commodity is chiefly in the 
colour, which ſhould be of a bright Saffron colour; 
and herein that which is cultivated in England often 
fails; for if there happens much rain during the 
time — 1 ＋ — it will cauſe the florets 
to c eto a or dirty yellow, which will alſo 
befal that which is — ita there is any moiſture 
remaining upon it; therefore great care muſt be 
taken not to gather it till the dew is quite dried off, 
nor ſhould it be preſſed together till it has been dried 
on the kiln. The manner of doing this being the ſame 
as for the true Saffron, I ſhall not mention it here, 
but deſire the reader to turn to the article Crocus, 
where that is fully treated. | 
In Spain this plant is cultivated in their as 
Marigolds are in England, to put into their ſoups, 
ohos, and other difhes, to give them a colour. The 
Jews alſo are very fond of this, and mix it in moſt 
of their viands and it 1s very probable they were the 
perſons who firſt carried the feeds of this plant to 
America, and taught the inhabitants the uſe of it, for 
it is now as commonly uſed by the Engliſh there, as 
in any part of Europe. 
This plant may be admitted to have a place in the 
borders of large gardens, where it will add to the 
variety, during the time of its continuance in flower, 
which is commonly two months, or ten weeks; for 
if the ſeeds are ſown im the beginning of April, the 
firſt. towers will car in the middle of July at far- 
theſt ; and there will be a ſucceſſion of flowers on the 
fide branches, till the end of September, or in mild 
warm ſeaſons till the middle of October, during which 
time the plants will not be deſtitute of flowers; which 
being of a bright Saffron colour, make a pretty ap- 
rance; and if the plants are {| ed to prevent 
t being broken, or blown down by the wind, 
TY — not — with the other flowers, becauſe 
ave a ar upright growth .. 
When | en for this purpoſe, the ſeeds 
ſhould be ſown in the places where the plants are de- 
d to remain, becauſe they do not bear tran(- 
ting well; therefore three or four ſeeds ſhould 
xe ſown in each patch, leſt any of them ſhould fail ; 
2 03 — ſo ſtrong as to be out 
, the moſt promiſing in each patch ſhould 
be left, and the others pulled up, that 72 
draw or injure thoſe which are to ſtand. 48 
The ſecond ſort = naturally in the ſouth of 
France, Spain, and Italy, where the women uſe the 
Ralks of this plant for diſtaffs, from whence it had 
the title of Diſtaff Thiſtle. It is by ſome called 
Baſtard wild Saffron. The leaves of this plant arc 
fometimes ordered for medicine, and are ſuppoſed to 
have the ſame virtues as Carduus Benedictus. 
This plant is annual, periſhing foon after the ſeeds 
are ripe; the lower leaves ſpread flat upon the d; 
_ theſe are five or fix inches long, narrow, and deeply 
indented on both ſides ; they are halry, and have a 
few ſoft ſpines on their edges; the ftalk riſes about 
two feet high, covered with hairs, and garniſhed with 
oblong hairy leaves, which embrace the ſtalk with 
their baſe, and are deeply ſinuated, with ſharp tharns 
growing on their edges. The upper part of the ſtalk 
ivides into many branches, which are garniſhed with 
leaves of the ſame form, but firaller. The flowers 
are ed at the end of the branches, having a 
cluſter of ſtiff, hard, prickly leaves below the ſcaly 
empalement, which contains many ' yellow herma- 
rodite flowers, ſucceeded'by oblotig angular ſeeds. 
t flowers in June and July, and che feeds ripen in 
autumn. If the ſeeds: of this ſort are ſown in au- 


tumn, the plants will flower early the following ſum- 


mer, ſo there will be a certainty of good ſesds. Fly 
* 8 
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may be deen tat à bed of tarth in any ſituation, 


.cledn from weeds, and thin the plants where thr 
too cloſe ; this being a medicinal plant, is kept in fc 
pardens, but it trie Beauty. 
There is a variety of this, which grows much taller, 
the heads are larger, and the feaves ate placed cloſer 
upon the taſks. This was ound by Dr. Tournefort 
in the Levant. | EY . 
The third fort as alſo diſcoveted by Tournefort in 
the fad of Crete, from Avhehce he ſent the ſeeds 
to the royal Arden it Paris. This differs from the 
Former, m having a ſmooth Atlk ; the leaves are wy 
ſtiff, deeply mented, Miodth, and are armed wit 
bring ſpines; the heäds of flowers are oval, 
the florets and tht plant grows near four feet 
high. This i an antual plant, Which may be ſown 
and treated in 
Aout the fatne time. | 
The fourth fort hich u þettfinild root, but an annual 
ſtalk. This, grows häturäly in Spain, arid was firſt 
ght to 1 from Taligief; the ſetds of this 
ate never petfected mEnglantd, Te W by 
parting of the toots. bat time for tranſplanting 
and parting them, is about the beginning of March; 
| they ould have a dry 
otherwiſe 


winters. 


rttfitive no other cuftürt, but to keep them 
are 


The ſtalks of this #9 4564 4 fbot and a half High, 


ſeldom putting out any branches,  gamiſhed with 
narrow Ipear-(haped leaves the whole length of the 
Ralk ; theſe are deeply ſawed bn their edges, each of 
the ſerratutes endin 
terminated by one large ſcaly. head of blue flowers, 
ſhaped like thofe of rhe other 155 1 

The fifth fort grows 1 the fouth of France, 
Spain, and Italy. This hath 4 perennial robt and 
An annual 


CS 
ayes, ending in ſeveral ines; their edges are 
ecke each indenture t in a ſpine. Each 
ſtalk is terttiinated by one latge head of blue flowers, 
Having leafy e walemettt, compoſed of very brbad 


ſcales, each ending in a fhatp ſpine. It flowers in 


* 


une. c . | 
Hai fore is Cheats to ptopagate in England, for the 


roots do not put out officts like the former, fo is 
otily to be raiſed from ſeeds ; which do not come to 
perfection hete, tifflefs the feafon proves warm and 
dry. This plant ffiotild have a dry foil and à warm 
ſituatipn. | | 

The fixth ſort is ſuppoſe by vine, to be the fame 
with the fourth, wicht is à great miftake; fot they 
ate extremely different. This tiſes with a ſibgle talk 
about two feet Mg, Which is of a 2 colour, 
hairy, and channefled, coſtly gathilhed v | 
ſpear-ſhaped ſedves; whictt ate ſharply ſawed on their 
edges, and covered with à fort Hairy down. The 
fall bs thtinltntte> by 2 Huge karge head of blue 
flowers, having a ſcaly empalement, compoſed of two 
orders of leaves, the onrer being broad, long, and 
armed with fhatp ſpines on their edges; the inner are 
narrow, ard ternyifiate with a fhatp thorn, It flowers 
in June and July, and the ſeeds ripen in autupin. 
This ſort may e ptopipated by parting” of their 
roots, which ſhouk be performed in autumn, when 
the leaves decay. It ſhbuld have a light dry foil, in 


Which it will endure che cold of our winters, and | 


continue many years. It may alſo be propagated by 
ſeeds, which ripen well in dry ſeaſons, but in wet 
ſummers the ſeeds are gehetally abdriive ; this re- 
quires no other care but to ketp ix clean from weeds. 
It ſows natutally in Spain, France and Italy, on ar- 
Able land. Ut | | 

The ſeventh ſort Ereceivett from Andaluſia, where it 


fret, dividing imto many brarichtes; ed with 

pretty long ſword-ſhaped leaves, which are indented, 

armed with ſpines on their edges, and embrace the 
Pn 0 | 


the fate way as the former, and flowers 


foil and a warm fituation, 
they are Hable to be deſtroyed in ſevere 


n a ſharp point. The ſtalk is 


, which riſts about fix inches high ; it 
is chanhelled; hairy, and gatniſhed with long narrow 


with broad 


meadows in Lincolnſhire and Yor 


| naturally in great p . This riſes with a | 
ſhrbby perennial ſtalk vo the height of eight or ten 


by laſs, h e e 
arge, fcaly, Pric yellow flowers, 
hich Saite oor i uly, but are never cceeded by 
feeds in this 'couhtry, to can only be propagated by 
Hide ſhoots, flipped from the branches in the ſpring, 
and platited in pots filed with light ſabdy earth, and 
plunged into a moderate hot-bed, obſerving to ſhade 
them till they have taken root; then they talk be 
gradually ebe and remoyed into the open air, 
and when they have obtained ſtrength, they triay be 
arated, and forte of them planted in a warm dry 

rder, where they will endute the cold of out or- 
dinary winters; bur, in ſevere froſt, they are fre- 
quently deſtroyed, therefore a plant or two ſhould be 
* „ in pots, and fhieltered in winter to preſerve the 

cies. | IN , 

he ſeeds of the eighth. fort were ſent me from 
Spain, whete it grows naturally. This hath 4 pe- 
rennial root but an annual ſtalk, which is ſingle, and 
never puts out any fide branches; theſe are white, 
ſmootff, and channelled. The leaves are long, narrow, 
of a BE reen, and cloſely armed on their edges 
wh rt ſtiff ſpines, which come out double, The 
ſtalks are terminated by ſingle, Oval, ſcaly heads of 
white flowers, each ſcale being terminated by a pur- 
pliſn ſpine. This ſquamous empalement is cloſely 
oined at the roP, ſo as few of the hermaphrodite flo- 
ets appear viſible above it; and this is guarded by a 
border of long, narrow, rickly den ſurrounding 
the head, which riſe con iderably above the flowers. 
This 8 flowers in July and Auguſt, but ſeldom 
perfeCts its ſeeds in England. It ſhould be plaiited 
in a light foil and a warm ſituation, where it will 
Rve abroad in our ordinary winters, but in ſevere froſt 
it is ſometimes deſtroyed; As the ſeeds of this fort 
tarely ripen in N the only method to propa- 

y parting the roots in the ſpring. 


Fate the plant, 
eXKUM 15 oy Plant. 327. Carvi [fo called 


of Kdps, Gr. the Head, as though good for the head; 
but ot derive the name from Caria, where the 
antients found this plant.] Catul, or Carraway. 
The e ale, ble 1 ek 
It hath an umbellated flower, c d | 
* 5 which ate formed as rays to 47 flor umbe 
neither of which have any involucrum; the fingle flowers 
have very ſmall empalements ; each bath five heart-ſhaped 
obtuſe petals, turned inwart it their points; it hath five 
hairy ſtamina tbe length of the petals, terminated by round- 
ſmall ſummits. The germen is fituated under the 
er, ſupporting two ſmall ſtyles, crowned by a fingle 
fligma. T be 1 afterward betomes an oblong chan- 
wed it, aroiding into two parts, each having an ob- 
lor ln 2d. r 
This genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond ſection 
of [io ss fifth claſs, intitled Pentandria Dygynia, 
the flowers having five ſtamina and two ſtyles.  - 
The $3totts ate; 


. Canvis (Cui) foliis ionariii Janis, uttbellztis 


inæqualibus confertis. Carraway with plain leaves endi 
with many points, and unequal umbels, growing cloſe. 
uminum pratenſe, Carui officinarum. C. B. 5. 159. 
exdow Cumin, of Carraway of the ſhops. | 


.'CarxoMt (Hiſparichhh) 70 capillaribus multifidis, 


umbellis laxis. Carraway with capillary miiltifid leaves, 
and looſe umbels. Carvi Hiſpanicum, ſemine majore, 
& latiore. Juſſ. Spaniſh Carraway with à larger and 
broader ſetd. N | 
The firſt ſort is the common Carraway, whoſe ſeeds 
are greatly uſed, not only in medicine, but alſo in 
the kitchen, &c. This grows pony in ſome rich 
Eſhire, and is 
ſometimes found growing in the paſtures near Lon- 
don. It is alſo cultivated for uſe in Eſſex, and ſome 
other counties. | 


This is biennial plant, which riſes from ſeeds one 


year, flowers the next, and periſhes ſoon after the 
ſeeds are ripe. It hath a taper root like a Parſnep, 


but much ſmaller, which runs deep into the ground, 


and hath a ſtrong aromatic taſte, ſending out man 


ſolid, 


ſolid, channelled ſtalks, about two feet high, S 
niſhed with winged leaves, having long naked foot- 
ſtalks, and many ſmall wings placed oppoſite on the 
. midrib, which are compoſed of many narrow, little, 


lain leaves, ending in ſeveral points. The. ſtalks 
Weide upward into ſeveral ſmaller branches, each of 


Which is terminated by an umbel, compoſed of ſix or 


eight ſmall ſeparate umbels or rays, which diyide in- 


to ſeveral ſmall foot-ſtalks, each ſuſtaining a 


white flower, with five heart-ſhaped petals ; the 
flowers of theſe ſmall umbels are cloſely joined toge- 
ther. After the flowers are decayed, the germen be- 
comes an oblong channelled fruit, compoſed of two 
oblong channelled ſeeds, plain on one fide, but con- 


ripen in autumn. | 


e beſt ſeaſon for ſowing the ſeeds of this plant is 
in autumn, ſoon after they are ripe, when they will 


more certainly grow, than thoſe ſown in the ſprivg.; 


in the ſame manner as is practiſed for Carrots, leaving 


and the plants which riſe in the autumn, gene i 
flower the following ſeaſon, ſo that aſummer's growt 
is hereby ſaved. When the plants come up, the 
ground could be hoed to deſtroy the weeds; and 
where the plants are too cloſe, they muſt be thinned 


le | 


{ 


vex on the other. It flowers in June, and the ſeeds | 


1 


them three or four inches apart. In the Following | 


ſpring they will require to be twice more hoed, whic 


will keep the ground clean till the ſeeds are ripe, then 
the ſtalks uſt | be pulled up, and tied in bundles, 
ſetting them upright to dry, when the ſeeds may be 


threſhed our for uſe. | | 
The ſecond fort grows naturally in Spain: the ſeeds 


but is cloſely 


of this were ſent me from the royal garden at Paris. 
This plant riſes with a ſtronger ſtalk than the former, 


which ſeldom grows more than a foot and a half high, 


iſhed with fine narrow leaves like 
thoſe of Dill ; the ſtalks divide upward into many 
branches, each being terminated by looſe umbels of 
white flowers, which are ſucceeded by large broad 
ſeeds, having the ſame aromatic flavour as the com- 


mon ſort. This is a biennial plant, and may be treated 


C 
0 


in the ſame manner as the former. 
ARYOPHYLLATA. See Grun. 


ARYOPHYLLUS. Lin. Gen. 594. Caryo- 


hyllus aromaticus. Tourn, Inſt. R. H. 6 
he Clove-tree, or All-ſpice. 


The CHARACTERS are, 


1. tab. 432. 


It hath a double empalement, that of the flower is of one 


leaf, cut into four obtuſe parts, upon which the germen 
is ſituated ; the fruit hath another empalement, which is 


7 ſmall, and ſlightly divided into four parts, which are per- 


- 


* 


manent. The flower bath four blunt petals, which are 
ſituated oppoſite to the inciſſures of the empalement. It hath 
many ſtamina,. which riſe from the ſides of the empale- 
ment, terminale by roundiſh ſummits. The germen is 
fitnated under the flower, and is crowned by the ſmall em- 
palenient, ſupporting a ſingle upright ſtyle, crowned by an 
obtuſe ſtigma. The germen afterward becomes a ſoft ber- 
ry with two cells, each containing a ſingle kidney-ſhaped 


eed. | 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 


Linnæus's thirteenth claſs, intitled Polyandria Mo- 


1. 


nogynia, the flower having many ſtamina and but 
one ſtyle. | 

The Spreiks are, | N | 
CarvoPHyLLUs (Aromaticus) foliis ovato-lanceolatis 


oppoſitis, floribus terminalibus, ſtaminibus corolla 


longioribus. The Clove-tree with oval ſpear-ſhaped leaves 
growing oppoſite, and flowers terminating the ſtalks, 
whoſe Tanne are longer than the petals. Caryophyllus 


aromaticus fructu oblongo. C. B. P. 410. Aromatic 


2. 


* 


Clove wwith an oblong fruit. 
'CarvyoPHYLLUS (Pimento) foliis lanceolatis oppoſitis, 
floribus racemoſis terminalibus, & axillaribus. Clove- 


tree with ſpearſbaped leaves growing oppoſite, and flocv- 


_ wings 


3. CARYOPHYLLUS (Fruticoſus) folüs lanceolatis oppoſi- | 


ers growing in bunches at the ends of the branches, and 

of LI e. Myrtus arborea aromatica foliis 
laurinis. Sloan. Cat. 161. The Pimento, or All- 
ſpice. 8 | 


\ - = 


tis, floribus geminatis alaribus, Brown. Hiſt. Jam. 


_ blunt leaves 


5. CaRYOPHYLLUS (Racemoſus) 


rope; for it is the young fruit 


_I have not heard of any plants of this kind being 


fine aromatic odour like that of the fruit. 


CAR 


248. Glove:tree with ſpear-ſhaped leaves placed appo- 


A and flowers growing by pairs from the fides of the 
4. Canvornyiius { Cotimifoka) foliis ovatis obtuſis op- 


ſitis, floribus ſparſis alaribus. Clove-tree with oval 
laced oppoſite, and flowers growing thinly 
from the fides of the branches. Myrtus cotini folio. 
Plum. Cat. 19. Myrtle with a leaf of Venice Sumach. 

olus oblongo-ovatis, 


emarginatis, ridigis, glabris, floribus racemoſis ter- 


minalibus. Clove-tree wilh oblong... oval leaves, which 


are ſtiff, ſmooth, and indented at the edges, and flowers 
growing in branches terminating the ſtalk. . 

he firſt ſott grows naturally in the Moluccas, and 
the hotteſt parts of the world, where it riſes to the 
height of a common Apple-tree z but the trunk ge- 


nerally divides at about four or five feet from the 


ground into three or four large limbs, which grow 
erect, and are covered with a thin ſmooth bark, 
which adheres cloſely to the wood. Theſe limbs di- 
vide into many ſmall branches, which form a ſort of 
conical figure; the leaves are like thoſe of the Bay- 
tree, and are placed oppoſite on the branches. The 
flowers are produced in looſe bunches at the end of 
the branches, which are ſmall, white, and have a 
great number of ſtamina, which are much longer 
an the petals. The flowers are ſucceeded by oval 
berries, which are crowned with the empalement, di- 
vided into four parts, which ſpread flat on the top 
of the fruit, in which form they are brought to Eu- 
aten from the trees 
before they are half grown, which are the Cloves uſed 
all over Europe. 
in 
the gardens, either in England or Holland, but 1 
choſe to mention it here, to introduce the other, 


The ſecond fort grows naturally in Jamaica, but par- 


ticularly on the north fide of that iſland, where 1t is 
found in great plenty, and is a conſiderable branch 
of their trade; the unripe fruit dried, being the All- 
ſpice ſo well known in Europe. It is now cultivated 
with care in many of the plantations, for the trees 


will thrive upon ſhallow rocky land, which is unfit 


for the Sugar-cane ; ſo that a great advantage ariſes to 
the planters from thoſe lands, which would otherwiſe 
be of ſmall account to them. | 

This tree grows to the height of thirty feet or more, 
with a ſtrait trunk, covered with a ſmooth brown 
bark, dividing upward into many branches which 
come out oppolite, garniſhed with oblong leaves, 
reſembling thoſe of the Bay- tree in form, colour, and 
texture, but are longer, and are placed by pairs: 
when theſe are bruiſed or broken, they have à very 
The 
branches grow very regular, ſo that the trees make a 
fine appearance, and as they retain their leaves 
through the year, the trees are worthy of being pro- 
pagated for ornament and ſhade about the habitations 
of the planters. The flowers are produced in large 
looſe bunches from the ſide of the branches, towards 
their ends, each branch is alſo terminated by a larger 
bunch than the other; the flowers are ſmall, and of 
an herbaceous colour ; they are male and female upon 


_ diſtin trees. I was favoured with fine ſamples of 
both, and alſo a particular account of the trees, by 


William Williams, Eſq; of St. Anne's, on the north 
ſide of Jamaica, who has the greateſt number of theſe 
trees on his plantation of any perſon in that iſland. 
The male flowers have very all tals, and a great 
number of ſtamina in each, which are of the ſame 


colour with the petals, terminated by oval bifid ſum- 


7 
— 


mits; the female flowers have no ſtamina, but an 


oval germen, ſituated below the flower, ſupporting 


a ſlender ſtyle, with a blunt ſtigma at the top. The 
ermen afterward becomes a globular pulpy 1 
ual ſea- 


including two kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. The u 


ſon when theſe 


trees flower, is in June, July, and 
Auguſt. | | TS» 


, : 
* 
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When the fruit of theſe trees are deſigned for uſe, 
they are gathered, or beaten down from the trees a 
little before they arrive to their full ſize, and are ſe- 
parated from leaves, ſtalks, or any rubbiſh which 
may have accidentally mixed with them; then the 
fruit is expoſed every day to the ſun, ſpread on cloths 
for ten or twelve days to dry, but removed under co- 
ver every evening to ſcreen it from the dews; when 
the fruit is perfectly dry, it is packed up for expor- 
tation. If the fruit is permitted to grow to maturity, 
the pulp, which ſurrounds the { is ſo full of 
moiſture, and is ſo glutinous, as to ſtick to the fin- 
gers of thoſe who bruiſe them, therefore are unfit for 
thoſe uſes to which the dried fruit are applied. 
It is called by ſome Jamaica Pepper, but the moſt 
eneral appellation is All- ſpice, from its reliſh and 
flavour, partaking of many other ſpices, and is de- 
ſervedly accounted one of the beſt; and if it was as 
ſcarce and difficult to procure as thoſe ſpices in the 
eaſt, would be much more ſought after and eſteemed: 
our neighbours the Dutch, who have engroſſed the 
ſpice trade to themſelves, have alſo been artful enough 
to deceive us with this of our production, by purchaſ- 


ing the dried fruit of the All- ſpice in England at a low | 


price, and grinding it to a powder, then felling it 
to us at an advanced price for powder of Cloves. 
This I have been credibly informed of, by an eminent 


merchant, through whoſe hands great quantities of | 


this commodity have paſſed. 
The Dutch have alſo drawn an oil from the fruit of 
this tree, which they vend for oil of Cloves. I had 
a ſmall phial of this oil ſent me from Jamaica, which 
was ſhewn to ſome of the beſt judges of drugs in 
London, who tried many experiments with it, and 
decked they thought it as good oil of Cloves as they 
| een. . 


As there is ſo great an affinity between this tree and | 
the true Clove, it might be 'worthy of trial, if the | 
fruit when firſt formed, or the flowers were beaten | 
_ and dried in the ſame manner | 


down from the 
as the eaſtern Cloves, might not anſwer the ſame pur- 
ſe; or, at leaſt, it would be a good ſuccedaneum 
Dor that ſpice; and as it is the production of our own 
colonies, ſhould have proper encouragement, - 


This tree is propagated by ſeeds, which in the natu- | 


ral 23 of its growth is conveyed, and ſown by 
birds, 
the ſeeds paſſing through them, are rende 
vegetation, than thoſe which are immediately gathered 
from the tree; for I have received great quantities of 


the berries from the gentleman before-mentioned, | 


which , were „ ripe and freſh, great part of 
which I ſowed in different ways, and communicated 
ſome of them to ſeveral other curious perſons, who 


did the ſame, but none of them 8 ſucceeded; 


and upon informing my friend Mr. Williams of this, 
he told me that a friend of his, whoſe plantation was 
on the ſouth ſide of Jamaica, deſired him to ſave a 
large quantity of the ripe berries for him to ſow on 
his plantation, which he accordingly did, but his 
friend forgot to ſend for them till near two years af- 
ter; during which time, they had lain in a large heap, 
and had fermented, and, on ſowing thoſe berries, the 
lants came up with the firſt rains in great abundance; 
to paſs through animal bodies, or to be fermented 
before they are ſown. | 


The plants cannot be preſerved in England unleſs | 


they are placed in a ſtove during the winter ſeaſon, 


but they will thrive in a moderate degree of warmth : 


they ſhould be planted in a ſoft light foil, and in win- 
ter muſt have but little water. In the fummer they 
| ſhould have a large ſhare. of air, and in July, if the 
ſeaſon proves warm, they may be placed in the open 
air, in a warm ſheltered ſituation z; but upon the ap- 


proach. of cold nights, they muſt be removed into 


the ſtove again. The expoſing of theſe plants to the 
open air for one month only, will be of great ſervice 
to clean their leaves from inſects or filth, which they 


are ſubje& to contract, by remaining long in the 


* by oy F W 
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— 


to 458 diſtance z. and, it is very probable, | 
fitter for | 


ſo that it may be of great ſervice to theſe ſeeds, either 


* 


nerally ariſing from the ſame point: 


— 


the moſt part, contain but one kidney-ſhaped my 
ha- 


A 
ſtove; but if the ſeaſon ſhould prove very wet ot 
cold, it will not be ſafe to truſt theſe plants long 


abroad; therefore their leaves ſhould be now and then 


waſhed with a ſponge to clean them, which will not 
only render them more ſightly, but alſo promote 
their growth. This tree is pretty difficult to propa- 


gate in England, where the ſeeds do not ripen; the 


only method in which this has been done, 1s by lay- 


ing down the young branches, ſlitting them at a joint 
in the ſame manner as is practiſed in making layers of 
Carnations. If this is carefully performed, and the 
layers are regularly but gently watered, they will 
ou out roots in one-year ; then may be care- 
ully ſeparated from the old plants, and each planted 
in a ſmall pot filled with light earth, and plunged 
into the tan- bed, either in the ſtove or under a frame, 


being careful to ſhade them until they have taken 


new root, after which they may be treated as the older 
ages This plant, being an Evergreen, makes a 


ne appearance in the ſtove at all ſeaſons of the year; 


and their leaves having ſuch an agreeable fragrancy 
when rubbed, render them as worthy' of a place in 
the ſtove, as any other tender exotic plant which is 
reſerved for ornament. 5 . 
he third ſort grows naturally in Jamaica, from 
whence I , it ſome years paſt. This riſes with 
a divided trunk to the height of eight or ten feet, 
ſending out many branches, which are placed oppo- 
ſite, covered with a grey bark: the leaves come out 
oppoſite, which are ſhorter and rounder at their points 
than thoſe of the laſt ſpecies; they are alſo ſmoother, 
and of a firmer texture. The flowers come out from 
the ſide of the branches between the leaves, upon 
ſlender foot-ſtalks, about an inch in length, two ge- 
eſe are ſuc- 
ceeded by round berries, of a brighter colour than 
thoſe of the former, having the empalement on their 
crowns. The leaves and fruit of this ſort have no 
aromatic flavour, ſo are not of uſe, but the charac- 
ters of the flower and fruit are the ſame as in the 
other ſort. | 
This tree retains its leaves all the year, which being 
of a ſplendent green, make a very good appearance, 
when it is intermixed with other exotic plants in the 
ſtove ; but the flowers being ſmall, and growing 
thinly upon the branches, do not make any great fi- 
re, ſo it is only preſerved for the beauty of its fo- 
age. It is propagated by:ſeeds, and requires the 
ſame treatment as the other ſort. _ | 
The fourth ſort was ſent me by the late Mr. Robert 
Millar, ſurgeon, from * in New Spain: 
this riſes with many irregular ſtems about twelve or 
fourteen feet high, covered with an Aſh- coloured 
bark, dividing into many branches upward: theſe 
are garniſhed with ſtiff oval leaves, Tag oppoſite. 
The flowers are produced from the ſide of the 
branches, ſometimes four, five, or ſix foot-ſtalks 
ariſe. from the ſame point; at other times, they come 
out ſingle, or perhaps by pairs : theſe are white, and 
of the ſame ſhape with thoſe of the ſecond fort, and 
are ſucceeded by berries which are rounder, and, for 


This fort agrees with the ſecond-in its general 
raters, but not in the virtues, for it hath none of the 
aromatic flavour, with which that abounds ; but as 
it retains its leaves through the year, may merit a 
place in the ſtove, better than many other plants 
which are preſerved by the curious. This is propa- 
gated by ſeeds, in the ſame way as the ſecond fort, 
and the plants muſt be treated in the ſame manner as 
thoſe. „ 


The fifth ſort was ſent me from the iſland of Ber- 


buda, where it riſes to the height of twenty feet; 
the trunk and branches are covered with a ſmooth 
brown bark. The branches come out by pairs ; they 
row erect, and are garniſhed with very ſtiff, ſmooth, 
ucid leaves, which are placed oppoſite, and have 
very ſhort foot-ſtalks. e leaves vary much in 


their form; ſome of them are oval, others oblong, 
and ſome are indented by 3 at their ends, 2 * | 


CAS 


heart-ſhaped. Their conſiſtence is much 


& 


be 


mlicker than thoſe of the common Laurel, and their | 
green, with one deep midrib 
their middle, and many ſmall veins 
The 


colour is à ſplendent 
running through 
going * thence ranſverſly to their A 
= wers are produced in ſmall looſe bunches at the 
extremity of the branches, which bave ſeveral narrow 
leaves intermixed with the bunches.” Theſe are ſuc- 
ceeded by berries of the ſame ſhape with thoſe of the 
ſecond ſort, but larger. 
This tree is propagated by ſeeds as the other ſpecies, 
and deferves a place in the ftoye, for the beauty of 
its evergreen leaves, which being of a thick conſiſ- 
rence, and of a ſhining green colour, make a fine 
pearance in the ſtoye at all ſeaſons of the year; but 
5 hath no aromatic flavour to recommend i it, as 
hath the ſecond ſort, for which reaſon it is ſeldom 
noticed. I take this to be the Bay-tree, mentioned 
by Hughes, in the Hiſtory of Barbadoes, which he 
deſcribes to have no flavour; for I have ſeen plants 
of this ſort erg were brought from Barbadoes, ſo 
that I ſuppoſe om naturally there. 
As the 24 ſorts do not riſe fo readily from 
ſeeds in England, the beſt way to obtain them, is to | 
get ſome petſon of ſkill in America, to take up a 
number of young plants, and plant them cloſe in 
boxes of earth, ſetting them in the ſhade till they have 
taken new root; then remove them into an open ſi- 
tuation, where they may have time to eſtabliſh their 


roots before they are ſhipped for England; and in | Por hexa ylla, 1 bicapſulari. Plum. Cat. 18. 
8. 8 5 foliis quinq 


their paſſage they muſt be guarded from the ſpray of 
the fea, and ſalt water, and ſhould have very Bale 


water given them; for moſt of the plants which are | 
ſent to England, are killed in their paſge by by * | 
ſerv 


too much wet. If theſe directions are 
plants may be brought in good health to * 
provided they come over any time in the ſummer, 
that — may have time to get freſh root before the 
cold ſeaſon begins; and when once they are well eſta- 
bliſhed in — roots here, they may be preſerved 


many years in vigour ; but I have not ſeen many of | 


the plants in flower here as yet. 
CASIA, See Outs. 
AS SIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 461. 
Senna. 
The CMARACTEAãs are, 
| The empalement is compoſed of frve concave coloured leaves , 
the flower bath five ronndiſh concave petals, which ſpread 
open : it hath ten diclining ſtamina, three of the lower 
are leng, the tbres upper are ſborter; the ſummits of the 
three lower art 
' their points; the three Ramina have ll 
mits ; the {eur f — 2 — 
from the ober. lu the center is ſituated a long taper i 
men, having a bart fiyle, terminated by an obtuſe 
by ray The germen afterward becomes à long pod, divi 4 
| Av og 
i ſeeds, feed to the m of the upper valve. 
his genus of plants is oh 6 the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's tenth claſs, intitled Decandria Monogynia, 
che flowers having ten ftamina and one ſtyle. 
The Syxcrrs are, 
CassIA Occidentalis) foliis quinquejugis, ovato- lan- 
ceolatis, margine ſcabris, exterioribus majoribus, 
e 3 petiolorum, = Sp. Plant. 337, 
a cih leaves compoſed 0 of oval ſpear- 
ſhaped lobes with hari nt the 15 As 5 the 
largeſt, and a ſmall gland at the baſe of the foot-ſtalk. 
Senna occidentalis, odore opii vi orobi Pan- 
| 3 Fo mucronatis glabris. Hort. Amt. 1. P. 51. 
tad. 2 
. Cas, (Fruteſeens) foliolis quinquejugatis ovatis gla- 
bris, exterioribus longioribus, caule fruticoſo. Caſſia 
_ with leaves compoſed of five pair of ſmooth oval lobes, the 


upper being the longeſt, and a forubby flak. Senna ſpu- | 


ria Americana fruteſcens, folits mucronatis minori- 


bus; ſiliquis teretibus, duplici ſeminum ordine foetus. 
Houſt. Mss. 


3. Cassia (Mata) foliolis octejugatis, ovali-odlongis, 


en mind7ivus, peons eglandulofis ſpulis | 


* 


arbitions, each containing one or tewo round- | 


Caſſia, 'or Wild | 


large, arched, heated, and ſeparated at | 


þ 


q 


C A8 


ruſs, Hort. Cf. 158. gre aeds air of ob- 
oval lobes, the imer being the leaſt, foot-talks wwith- 


out plands, and 4 nading ſtipula. Caſſia ſylveſtris 
checke Alete . Pim. Cat. 18. W: 1 18 
Caſſia wit h wind pods. 

4 Cassia (Villeſa) foliolis trijugatis, oblon 
æqualibus villoſis, ſiliquis articulatis, cau erefto 

- arboreo. Caſſia with bree pair of oblong, oval, hairy 
leaves, which are equal, jointed pods, and an upright 
woody tem. Senna fpuria arborea, villoſa, foliis latis 
mucronatis, filiquis articulatis. Houſt. MSS. 

5. Cass (Uniflors) foliolis trijugatis, ovato-acumina- 
tis, villoſis, floribus ſolitariis axil}aribus, filiquis erec- 
tis. is. Caſo thee pair of lobes in each leaf, which are 


hairy, and & 
te A of te dhe hs lalks, 5 < pet pl e * 

Pannonici Inis rotundioribus, flore 
— is erectis. Houft.-MSS. 


6. —— Marylandica) fokis oRojugis 


Y 
landula baſeos petiolorum. Lin. Sp. 541. 


ca 33 3 


* 


5. Cass14 * ) foliolis crjjugatis obovatis 
bris, interioribus rotundioribus minoribus, glan Ia 
— globeſa. Hort. Cliff. 159. Caſſia with three 

of 08 h leaves, the inner ones being rounder, 
12 gland placed between the leaves. 


uejugatis ovatis acumi- 

eglanduloſis. Flor. Zeyl. 149. Caſſia 

with — Aer pair op dval, pointed, ſmooth lobes, and foot- 

Halls having ne glands. Caſſia. fiſtula Alexandrina. 

C. B. P. 405. The purging Caſia of Alexandria, or Pud. 
ding Pipe-tree. 

9. Cassra (Babamenſi) foliolis ſexjugatis, lanceolatis, 
plabrit interioribus minoribus, floribus terminatrici- 

Caſſia way) uy 7; wor ap. hobes, the 
inner ones being 1 terminating the fall. 

Caſſia n pinnis oliorum mucronatis anguſ- 

tis, calyce floris non reflexo. Martyn. Cent. 1. p. 21. 

10. Cass14 (Fyaticoſ@) foliolis bijugatis, ovato-lanceola- 
tis, glabris, floribus terminalibus, filiquis longis te- 
ech caule fruticolo; Caffia with two pair of oval, 
| 427 2 lobes, flowers terminating the Kalte, 

taper po 4 ſbrubby fall. Calla fruticoſa 
Mo ell, ſiliquis erectis. Houſt. MSS. 

11. * (FJevanica) foliolis d tis, oblon- 
gis, obtuſis, glabris, 1 nulla. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
379. Caſſia with f ſmooth lobes, which 
have n glands. Cafiia fiftula Braſilania. C. B. P. 403. 


110 „ ee 


12. 7 (Lignftrina) foliolis oblon 
ovatis, floribus ſpicatis ax ſiliquis — 
Caſſia with ſe ven pair of {om gh oval lope and ſbort ſpikes 
e 4a from the fides of the e falls, and re- 

Senna folio liguſtri. Plum. Cat. 18. 
Senna N a Privet leaf. 
ry. Cara ( Emar, 


ts) foliolis trijugatis, obtuſis, 

emarginatis, ca and — piloſis, * 2 axil- 

laribus petiolis — Caſſia with three pair of 

— leaves, RE at the top, hairy flalks, flowers 

the fides of the talks a oot- 

Ra. x C ſpuria frureſcens, prong as . 

oribus, — piloſis, ſiliquis longiſſimis pediculis 

* MSS. 

14. Cassia (Biflora) foholis rijuga . 
tis, exulibus — —— 2 axillaribus 
dunculis'biflotis. Caffs ib four pair of oval oblong 
leaves, travling Jtalks, and flowers proceeding from the 
- fidss of the' alte, "two growing upon each foot-ſtalk. 
Senna ſparia minima, 38 ens, foliorum pinnis 
8 caule = Houſt. _ 

13. Cagsta ( Arbore ) fohohs bijugatis 
ovatis, ſubtus vi lis, floribus —— te 
erecto arboreo, ia with. two pair of oblong oval 
leaves, hairy on under fide, flowers growing in. 
round buyehes, and an ereft tree-like — Senna ſpuria 

6 


orymboſis, caule 


tetfa- 


„ 
 tetraphylla arbotea, ſiliquis compreflis, anguſtis, lon- 

| herd 4 pendulis. Houſt. MSS, 

16. Cassi (Flamuoſa) foliolis multijugatis linearibus, 

floribus fſolitariis axillaribus, pedunculis longiſſimis. 

| Caſſia with mam pair of narrow leaves, ſingle flowers 
N the fides of the and very long foot- 
ſtalks. nna occidentalis, foliis herbæ mimoſæ, ſili- 
quia ſin i, floribus pediculis longioribus inſiſten- 
tibus. loan, Hiſt. Jam. 2. 51. 

17. Cassi (Chamerrifia) foliolis multijugatis lineari- 
bus, caulibus umbentibus, fruteſcentibus, flori- 
bus maximis ſolitariis axillaribus, ſiliquis glabris. Ca/- 

fla with many pair. of ſmall leaves, which are narrow, 
ſorubby trailing Halte, large flowers growing fingly from 
the fades of the ſtalks, ſmooth pads, Senna ſpuria 
mimoſæ i 
mo, ſiliquis glabris. Houſt, MSS, 

18, Cass1A (Peutagonia) folialis trijugatis ovatis, exte- 
joribus majoribus glanduli ſubulata inter inferiora. 
Prod. Leyd. 46. Caffia with three pair of ſmall aval 
leaves, the upper being the largeſt, and an awl-ſbaped 
glaudule between the lower pair. Senna ſpuria ple- 
4 a hexaphylla filiqua pentagoni alata. Houſt. 


19. Cass (Racemoſa) foliolis 


uinquejugatis, lanceo- 
latis rigidis floribus . 2 ſiliquis 


planis, caule fruticoſo. Caſſia with five pair of ſpear- 
ſhaped ſtiff leaves, flowers growing: in bunches from the 
ſides of the ſtalt, flat pods, and a fſorubby ſtalk. 

20. Cass1a ( Procumbens) foliolis byugatis ovatis, cauli- 
bus procumbentibus, floribus ſolitariis axillaribus, ſi- 

— liquis hirſutis. Caffia with tuo pair of ſmall oval leaves, 
trailiug ſtalks, fiagle flowers proceeding from the fides of 
the ftalk, and hairy pods. Senna ſpuria tetraphylla 


herbacea procumbens, ſiliquis hirſutis. Houſt. MSS. 
) foliolis multyugatis, glandula | 


pulis enſiformibus. Hort. Upſal. 


the foot falk reſembling an inſet, and fword-ſbaped fti- 
pule. Chame chriſta pavonis Americana, fihqua mul- 
tiplici. 1 Cent. 64. 
Ihe fri ſort grows naturally in moſt of the iflands 
in the Weſt Indies, where it is called Stinking Weed, 
from its unſavoury odour. This riſes with a channell- 


ed talk three or four feet high, dividing into ſeveral | 


branches, garniſhed with winged leaves placed alter- 
nately ; each of theſe is compoſed of five pair of lobes 
which are oval, ſpear-ſhaped, ſitting cloſe ta the mid- 
rib, having rough edges, the lower pair of lobes be- 


ing the ſmalleſt, the others enlarge to the top, which | 


are the biggeſt ; at the baſe of the foot · ſtalk is pro- 
dyced a ſmall 


The flowers come out from the ſides of the 
two growing upon cach foot-ſtalk , but the 
of flowers, 


us. 
alles | 
branches are terminated by logſe ſpikes 
which are compoſed of five concave yellow petals, 


with ten dechning ſtamina, ſituated round tlie ger- 
men and ſtyle; which becomes a ſword-fhaped flat 
bra; border on each fide, and is indented 
: en each feed 


in plenty, in the countries where it grows naturally , 


burt in England, the feeds mult be fown-on a hot-bed | 


in the ſpring, and when the planta are fit to remove, 
they ſhould be each planted in a ſeparate pot, filled | 
| with-l ade nf _ hot- 
bed, where chey ſhould be aded till they have taken 
freſh root; after which they ſhould have freſh air ad- 
| mitted to them gt day, in proportion to the warmth 
of the ſeaſon, ſnould be frequently watered. 
When the plants have filled the pots with their roots, 
, they ſhould be thifted into larger; and if they are too 
tall to remain in the hot - they muſt be placed 
either in the ſtove, or a glaſs-cale, where they may 
be defended from cold, but in warm weather have 
plenty of air. With this management the plants will 
flower in Auguſt, and heir ſeeds in October, 
but may be preſerved through the winter in a ſtove, 
where they will continue flowering à long time. In 


fair of leaves, and tie gland on 


lis, fruteſcens & procumbens, flore maxi- 


oruberance, which is called a gland 
this is differently fituated in the ſeveral ſpecies of this 


— 


| ( 4 IS F flowers in ſummer, and 
This is a biennial plant, which is propagated by ſeed 


CAS. 
warm ſummert the plants may be placed in the open 
air toward the latter end of June, where they will 
flower very well; but theſe will not perfect their 
ſeeds, unleſs they are removed into the ſtove in au- 


tumn. | 

The ſecond fort, was ſent me from Jamaica by the 
late Dr. Houſtoun, who found it growing there na- 
turally. This riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk five or ſix 
feet high, ſending out many branches toward the top, 


garniſhed with winged leaves, compoſed of five pair 


of ſmall oval leaves, the upper ones — —— 
The flowers come out from the ſide of the , and 
alſo terminate the branches in looſe ſpikes ; theſe are 
yellow, and ſhaped like thoſe of the former, but are 
imaller ; the pods are long, taper, and contain two 
rows of ſeeds. | 

This plant may be preſerved three or four years in 
the ſtove, and will annually flower and the 
ſeeds. It is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be 
ſown on a hot-bed in the ſpring; and the plants muſt 
be treated in the ſame manner as the former ſort, with 
only this difference, that theſe, when they are too tall 
to remain longer under the frames on the hot-bed, 
muſt be removed into the ſtove, where they will often 
flower in autumn or winter, but they ſeldom perfect 
their ſeeds till the ſecond year. | 


' The third fort hath an herbaceous ſtalk, which riſes 


five or fix feet high, garniſhed with long winged 
leaves, compoſed of eight or ten pair of * oval 
lobes, each being more than three inches long, and 
one broad, rounded at the end, where they are flight- 
ly indented, The flowers are produced in looſe ſpikes 
at the top of the ſtalk, which are la , and 
of the ſame ſhape with thoſe of the other ſpecies; the 
pods are long, taper, and have four borders or wings 
e- lo city Ar _— a double row 
angular ſceds, hath- a ſtro 
foetid odour, - = 
This ſort ſeldom continues mare than two years; it 
muſt be raiſed from ſeeds as the former forts, and 
placed in the tan-bed in the ſtove, being very tender, 
and ſhould have but little water in winter. The ſe- 
cond year the plants will lower, but they very rarely 


| 22 ſeeds in 21 
he fourth ſort was me from Campeachy by the 
late Dr. Houſtoun, who found it 


ing there in 
great plenty. This riſes with a woody ſtem to the 
eight of fourteen or ſixteen feet, ſending out many * 
lajeral branches, garniſhed with winged leaves, com- 
poſed: of three pair of oblong, oval, hairy lobes, of 
equal ſe; the, flowers come out in looſe bunches at 
the end of the branches, which are of a pale ſtraw co- 
lour, and ſmall, but ſhaped like the others; the 

s are long, narrow, and jointed, each feed bei 

d in a ſort of iſthmus ; the ſeeds are oval 

bo opened: by dads, which and 
This may be p ed by which muſt be 
ſown upon a hot - bed, and the plants afterward treated 
as the former ſorts, placing them in a warm ſtove, 
where they will continue ſeveral years producing their 
in warm ſeaſons the ſeeds 

will ripen. 


The fifth ſort is a low herbaceous plant, feldom riſ- 
ing a foot high; the ſtalk. is ſingle, and garniſhed 
with winged leaves, compoſed of three pair of oval 
inted lobes, which are hairy; the flowers come out 
7" le from the ſide of the ſtalks; they are of a pale 
yellow, and * Fre by narrow ta- 
er pods two inches long, which grow upright. This 
rn 1ptomt y the muſt 2 
and the plants treated as the firſt ſort: they will flower 


in July, and ripen their feeds in autumn. This was 


ſent me from Campeachy by the late Dr. Houſtoun. 

The fixth fort grows naturally in Maryland, from 
whence I received the ſeeds. It hath a perennial root, 
compoſed of a great number of fibres; chis 


ſends out ſeveral upright ſtalks in the ſpring, which 


. riſe four or five feet high, garniſhed with winged 
leaves, compoſed of nine pair of oblong ſmooth lobes, 


which are equal; to ** 


1 
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the flowers come out from the wings of the leaves, 


two or three together; but the ſtalks are terminated 


by looſe ſpikes of pale yellow flowers, which are 


rarely ſucceeded by you in England. The ſtalks de- 
riſe 


cay in autumn, an again in the ſpring. The 
roots of this ſort continue many years, and will hve 
abroad in a warm border and a dry ſoil. The ſeeds 
will come up in the full ground, if ſown in April, 
and in autumn they may be planted into the borders 
where they are deſigned to remain. 38 

The ſeventh ſort is an annual plant, which riſes a 
foot and a half high, with an ere& herbaceous ſtalk, 
garniſhed with winged leaves, compoſed of three pair 
of oval lobes ; the flowers come out lingly from the 
wings of the leaves; theſe are ſmall, yellow, and of 
the ſame ſhape with thoſe of the other ſpecies, and 
are ſucceeded by taper pods, having cells containing 
two rows of feeds. It grows naturally in Jamaica, 
and the other ſugar iſlands. 

This is propagated by ſeeds, which muſt be ſown on 
a hot-bed in the ſpring, and the plants afterward treat- 
ed in the ſamę manner as hath been directed for the 
firſt ſort. They flower in July, and the feeds ripen in 
October, .and then the plants will decay. 

The eighth ſort is the tree which produces the purg- 
ing Caſſia which is uſed in medicine. It grows na- 


turally in Alexandria, and in both Indies, where it 


riſes to the height of forty or fifty feet, with a large 
trunk, dividing into many 2 garniſhed with 
winged leaves, compoſed of five pair of ſpear-ſhaped 
lobes, which are ſmooth, having many tranſverſe 
nerves from the midrib to the res, ; the midrib 1s 
very prominent on the under fide ; the flowers are 
produced in long ſpikes at the end of the- branches, 
each ſtanding upon a pretty long foot-ſtalk ; theſe are 
compoſed of five large concave petals, of a deep yel- 
low colour, and are fucceeded by cylindrical pods, 
which are from one to two feet ong, with a dark 
brown woody ſhell, having a longitudinal ſeam on one 
ſide, divided into many cells by tranſverſe partitions, 
_ each containing one or two oval, ſmooth, compreſſed 


ſeeds, lodged in a ſweetiſh black pulp, which is the | 


+ part uſed in medicine. I” 

This tree is propagated by ſeeds, which may be eaſily 
procured from the druggiſts who import the pods for 
uſe ; theſe muſt be ſown on a hot-bed in the ſpring, 
and when the plants come up, they mult be treated 
in the ſame manner as the firſt ſort, during the firſt 
ſummer; and in autumn they muſt be removed into 
a ſtove, and. plunged into the tan-bed : during the 
winter they ſhould have very little water; for as theſe 
trees grow naturally in dry ſandy land, moiſture is a 

reat enemy to them, but eſpecially during that ſea- 
on. In the ſummer they ſhould have a good ſhare of 
air admitted to them in warm weather, but they will 
not thrive in the open air in this country, at the 
- ' warmeſt time of the year, ſo ſhould conſtantly remain 


in the ſtove. With proper care theſe plants will grow | 


to the height of eight or ten feet, and produce their 
flowers, when they make a fine appearance. 
The ninth ſort grows naturally in the Bahama Iſlands, 
from whence I received the ſeeds. This is an annual 
plant, which riſes with an upright ſtalk two feet and 
a half high, garniſhed with winged leaves, compoſed 
of ſix pair of lo 


are collected into looſe bunches at the top of the 
ſtalks, which are of a pale yellow, and are ſucceeded 
by long compreſſed pods. - It lowers in July, and the 
ſeeds ripen in autumn. This muſt be treated as the 


- firſt ſort. 


The tenth ſort was ſent me from La Vera Cruz, in 

New Spain, by the late Dr. Houſtoun. This grows 
- upward of twenty feet high, with ſeveral trunks co- 
vered with brown bark; theſe divide into many 
branches upward, garniſhed with winged leaves, com- 
of two pair of lobes, which in the lower 
leaves are oval; but thoſe of the upper are five inches 
long, and two and a half broad in the middle, ſmooth, 
andi of a light green. The flowers are produced in 


bes, which are ſmooth, narrow, and 
ſpear-ſhaped, ſtanding at wide diſtances; the flowers 


CAS 


looſe ſpikes at the extremity of the branches, which 


are large, of a gold colour, and ſucceeded by ta 
lives, 3 


pods about nine inches long, having many 
e partitions, in which the ſeeds are lodged in 
a thin pulp. | | 
This ſort s propagated by ſeeds, which muſt be ſown 
upon a hot-bed, and the plants afterward treated in 
the ſame manner as the eighth fort, for the plants 


will not live abroad in this country in the warmeſt ſea- 


ſon of the year; but if properly managed in the ſtove, 
will produce their bezuriful flowers 1n three or four 

ears from the ſeed. 

he eleventh ſort grows in great plenty in moſt of the 
iſlands of the Weſt Indies. This riſes to a great mag- 
nitude, with a large trunk, dividing into. many 
branches, garniſhed with very long winged leaves, 
compoſed of twelve or fourteen pair of * blunt 
lobes, which are ſmooth, of a light green, and placed 
near together. The flowers come out in looſe ſpikes 


at the end of the branches, which are of a pale Car- 


nation colour, ſhaped like thoſe of the other ſpecies, 
and are ſucceeded by large cylindrical pods, divided 
by tranſverſe partitions into many cells, in which the 
ſeeds are lodged, ſurrounded with a black purging 
pulp. This is called Horſe Caſſia, becauſe it is ge- 
nerally given to horſes, and ſeldom taken by any per- 
ſons on account of its griping quality, - 

It is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown, and 
the plants afterward treated in the ſame manner as the 
eighth ſort, with which management they will thrive 
and produce flowers in England. 

The twelfth ſort was ſent me from the Havannah by 
the late Dr. Houſtoun. This hath an herbaceous ſtalk, 
which divides into many branches, riſing about three 
feet high, garniſhed with winged leaves, compoſed 
of ſeven pair of oblong oval lobes, which are rounded 
at the end. The flowers come out from the fide of 


the branches, upon very long foot-ſtalks, diſpoſed 


in looſe ſpikes: theſe are of a pale yellow, and are 


ſucceeded. by recurved pods, containing one row of 
compreſſed ſeeds. | | 
This is a biennial plant, which, if brought forward 
early in the ſpring, will ſometimes perfect ſeeds the 
ſame year; but if they ſhould fail, the plants may be 
kept through the winter in a ſtove, as the firſt ſort, 
and good ſeeds may be obtained the following 
ſeaſon. 

The thirteenth fort riſes with ſeveral weak 8 


ſtalks. about two feet high, cloſely garniſhed wit 


winged leaves, compoſed of three pair of lobes, which 
are very narrow at their baſe, enlarging to the top, 
where they are blunt, and rounded with a little in- 
denture at the point; theſe contract cloſely every 
evening, after the ſun has left them. The flowers 
come out ſingle from the ſide of the branches, ſtand- 
ng upon very long foot-ſtalks; they are of a bright 
yellow, and ſhaped: like thoſe of the other ſpecies, 
and are ſucceeded by narrow flat __ an inch and 
a half long. This grows plentifully in Jamaica. It 
is propagated by ſeeds, which muſt be ſown on a 
hot-bed, and managed as the other tender forts; it 
eee two or three years, if placed in a warm 
OVE. | | 
The fourteenth ſort ſends out from the root two or 
three ſlender ſtalks, which trail on the ground, gar- 


niſhed with winged leaves, having four pair of ſmall 


roundiſh lobes, of a pale green; at the inſertion of 
the foot-ſtalks ariſe thoſe of the flower, which is 
jointed, dividing into two ſhorter at the top, ſuſtain- 
ing two ſmall yellow flowers. This grows naturally 
in Jamaica, from whence the ſeeds were ſent me. It 
is an annual plant, whoſe ſeeds muſt be ſown early 
in the ſpring on a hot-bed, and treated like the other 
kinds; but as the branches of this grow near the 
ground, ſo the plants may remain * a frame all 


the ſummer, and will flower in July; when, if the 
ſeaſon is warm, they muſt have have a large ſhare of 
air, otherwiſe the flowers will fall off, without being 
ſucceeded by pods, but if rightly managed, the ſeeds 
will ripen in aytumn. VE * 
5 & 
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Ther fifteentlr fort was ſem me from La Vera Cruz, 


in New Spain, by — late Dr. Foun. This riſes 
_ witha ſtrong upright trunk, to the height of twertty- 

five, or thirty feet, dividing into many branches, 
whiich are covered 3 * rnifhed 
wich winged leaves, hav each 

being compoſed of — of obl oval lobes, 
which are 


paler underneath. 
times from the ſide of the ſtalks, where they are few 
and ſcattering, but the ends of the branches have large | 
round bunches of flowers, which branch out from 


flowers are produced ſome- 


one center; they are of a deep yellow, inclining to 
an Orange colour. Theſe are ſucceeded by comprefied 
Cc, 


paths near nine inches * having a border on each 
and contain one row of oval, ſmooth, compreſſed 


ſeeds. | 

This fort may be pro feeds, which ſhould 
be ſown on a hot-bed in the ſpring, and when the 
plants come up, 
as the ſeventh ſort; with which management the 


plants will thrive, and produce their flowers in a few 
ears, "I 
| The fixteenth fort hath very flender trailing ftalks, 


about two feet long, garniſhed with winged leaves, | 


fitting cloſe to the branches, of many 


narrow pinnz, like thoſe of the Senfitive Plant, the | 


flowers come out fingle from the ſide of the ſtalk, 
upon long ſlender foot-ſtalks, which are ſmall, of a 
bright yellow colour, ſhaped like thoſe of the other 
ſpecies ; they are ſucceeded by ſhort flat pods, con- 
taining two or three feeds. This grows naturally in 
Jamaica. It is a biennial plant, and requires the ſame 
treatment as the firft fort. - | 
The ſeventeenth fort was ſent me by the late Dr. 
Houſtoun from La Vera Cruz, where he found it 
growing naturally. This riſes with ſeveral ſhrubby 
rrailing ſtalks, which are two feet ng, ſending out 
many fide branches, cloſely garniſhed with winged 
leaves, compoſed of ſeveral pair of very narrow pin- 
nz, {ſmaller than thoſe of the ſenſitive Plant. The 
flowers are produced _ from the fide of the 
branches, on very ſhort foot-ſtalks; th 


are large, 
of a deep Orange colour, and are {ucceeded by ſhort, 
narrow, ſmooth This plant differs much from 
the Chamæ criſta pavonis major, of Breynius, in 


having a ſhrubby trailing ſtalk ; the leaves are much 
ſhorter, having but half the number of pinnæ, 
which are alfo narrower and ſhorter, the flower is alſo 
larger. 
This plant will continue two or three years, and pro- 
duce flowers annually, but it muſt be treated in the 
- ſame manner as the other tender forts; for it will not 
thrive unleſs it is preſerved in a warm ſtove, where 
it will perfect ſeeds the ſecond year. It flowers in July 
and Auguſt, and the feeds ripen in autumn. 
The eightcenth ſort was fent me from Campeachy, 
by the lave Dr. Houſtoun. This riſes with a ſhrubby 
lender ftalk about two feet high, dividing upward 
iato ſeveral branches, which are thinly garniſhed with 
- winged leaves, - compoſed of three pair of oval lobes, 
the upper being the largeſt; theſe ſtand upon long 
foot , from the baſe of which comes out the 
flower, ſtanding ſingle on a ſhort foot-ſtalk, of a pale 
yello colour, and is ſucceeded by a bending pod, 
near four inches long, having five longitudinal wings, 
ending in a point. | 
Ir is a bienmalplant, which if brought forward in the 
fpring, will flower the ſame fammer, and ſometimes 
fect ſeeds in autumn; but if the plants are placed 
in a warm ſtove, they will live through the winter, 


and the following ſeafon wilb flower earlier, and good | 


. ſeeds may then be obtained. | a 

The nineteenth ſort riſes with a ſnrubby ſtalk to the 
height of ten or twelve feet, dividing upward into 
many branches, garniſhed with winged leaves, com- 
poſed of five pair of ſtiff ſpear-ſhaped lobes; the 


flowers come out from the ſide of the branches, on 


long branching foot-ſtalks,. collected into large looſe 


they will require the ſame treatment | 


— 


obſerved that moſt of thoſe p 
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ſpikes; theſe are of a deep Orange colour, large, and 


kke thoſe. of the other ſpecies, and are ſuc- 


ceeded by flat brown pods, about four inches long, 


— one row of flat, ſmooth, oval ſeeds. This 
fort was ſent me from Carthagena, by the late Mr. 
Robert Millar. | 


This fort is propa ſeeds in the ſame manner 
as the other ſpecies, and requires a warm ſtove to 
preſerve it, where it will thrive and produce flowers 
annually. | 

The twentieth ſort was ſent me from La Vera Cruz, 
by the late Dr. Houſtoun. This hath ſeveral trailing 
herbaceous ſtalks, about two feet long, garniſhed 
with winged leaves, having long foot- ſtalks, which 
are . at a conſiderable diſtance from each other; 
they have two pair of oval ſmooth lobes. The flow- 
ers come out ſingle from the fide of the branches, 
which are of a pl yelloy colour, and are ſucceeded 


by ſhort, far, iry pods, 


containing one row of flat 


| This is an annual plant, which muſt be raiſed on a 


hot-bed early in the ſpring, and treated in the ſame 
manner as the other annual forts before-mentioned. 


It flowers in July, and the feeds ripen in autumn. 


The twenty-firſt fort grows common in all the iſlands 
of the Weſt-Indies. This riſes with a ſlender ſtalk 
about two feet high, ſending out a few fide branches 
upward, garniſhed with winged leaves, compoſed of 
many pairs of narrow pinnæ, like thoſe of the Senſi- 
tive Plant. The flowers come out upon ſhort foot- 
ſtalks from the ſide of the branches, each foot-ſtalk 
ſuſtaining two or three yellow flowers, of the ſame 
— the other ſpecies of this genus; theſe are 
ſucceeded by ſhort flat pods, containing three or four 
flat ſeeds in each. | 
This is an annual plant, and requires the ſame treat- 
ment as the laſt; but as the ſtalks of this grow up- 
right, they will be too tall to remain under a frame 
the ſummer; therefore when the plants are ad- 
vanced fo high as to be near the glaſſes, they ſhould 
be removed into the ſtove, or a glaſs caſe, where they 
may have room to grow, and be ſcreened from the 
cold, but in warm weather ſhould have a good ſhare 
of air admitted to them; with this management they 


will flower in July, and perfect their ſeeds in 


autumn. 
Theſe plants are frequently preſerved in the gardens 
of ſeveral curious 22 therefore I have enume- 
raced them here, though ſeveral of them have not 
much to recommend them, but are chiefly 
kept for the fake of variety. The moſt beautiful are 
the fourth, the eighth, tenth, eleventh, fifteenth, 
and nineteenth forts; theſe all make a good appear- 
ance in the ſtove, eſpecially when they are in flower; 
and as retain their leaves all the year, they 
make: an agrecable variety in the winter ſeaſon, when 
intermixed with other plants from the ſame countries. 


All the ſpecies of this genus contract their leaves 


every evening as the ſun declines, and open them 
again with the riſing ſun in the morning; which is 
alſo common to many other plants, ſome of which 
turt their upper ſurface outward, but all thoſe of 
this genus turn their under ſurface outward, the 
upper being very cloſely folded together. Theſe are 
what Linnæus titles ſleeping N It muſt alſo be 

ants, whoſe under ſur- 
face is turned outward, are ſuch as grow upon dry 
ſandy land, where their roots do not find a ſupply of 
moi , fo that the lower ſurface of their leaves 
being generally covered with a ſhort ſoft down, or 
hairs, detain the nightly dews, which are inhaled by 
the leaves, and furniſh part of their nouriſhment ; 
whereas. the other, whoſe _ ſurface is turned 
outward, do not ſtand in need of this ſupply ; being 
ſmooth, the moiſture is caſt off, and not imbibed by 


them. 


CASSIDA [1i. e. an helmet,] Scull-cap. See Scu- 
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333. The Caſſioberry | 
Buſh, and Sourh-Sea Thea. 54, 
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The CARACTERs are, | 
I hath a ſmall permanent empalement, to vide. 
into five parts; the flower bath but one petal, which is 
cut into Foe obtuſe 1 which ſpread open; it bath 
five tamina, which ſpread from each other, and are ter- 
minated by ſingle ſummits; it hath a conical germen, with- 
out a ſtyle, ſupporting three reflexed ſtigma. The germen 
afterward becomes — — 2 berry with three cells, 
each containing a ſingle ſeed. | | 
This genus of —_ is ranged in the third ſection 
of Linnzus's fafth claſs, intitled, Pentandria Tri- 
gynia, the flower having five ſtamina, and three 
ſtigma. | 

he Sprcœiks are, 


. Cassms (Corymboſa) foliis ovato-lanceolatis, ſerratis, 


2 floribus corymboſis axillaribus. Fig. Pl. 
plat. 83. f. 1. Caſſine with oval ſpear-ſhaped leaves 
placed oppoſite, and flowers growing- in round bunches from 
the fides of the branches. Caſſine vera perquam ſimi- 
lis, arbuſcula, Phillyrez foliis antagoniſtis, ex Pro- 
vincia Carolinienſi. Pluk. Mant. 40. The Caſſioberry 
Buſh. 


Cass (Paragua) foliis lanceolatis alternis ſemper: 
2. 


virentibus, floribus axillaribus. Fig. pl. Plat. 83. 
Caſſine with evergreen ſpear-ſhaped leaves placed alter- 
nately, and flowers proceeding from the ſides of the 
bran:hes. Caſſine vera Floridanorum, arbuſcula bac- 
ciferi, Alaterni ferme facie, foliis alternatim ſitis 
tetrapyrene. Pluk. Mant. 40. Evergreen Caſſine, Ta- 
pon, or South-Sea Thea. 


3. CasswE (Oppoſitifolia) foliis ovatis acutis glabris, 


floribus axillaribus ſparſis. Caſſine with oval acute leaves 


placed oppoſite, and flowers coming from the wings of the | 


ſtalks, commonly called Hyſſon Tea. ; 
The firſt ſort riſes with two or three ſtems, which 
ſend out many ſide branches their whole length, and 


become buſhy ; theſe ſeldom riſe more than eight or 


nine feet high. The branches are garniſhed with oval 
leaves, ſawed on their edges, which 

row oppoſite. Toward the upper — of the 
benches the flowers come out from the ſides, grow- 
ing in roundiſh bunches; theſe are white, and are 
divided into five parts almoſt to the bottom; in their 
center is placed the germen, attended by five ſtamina, 
which ſpread open, near as much as the ſegments of 
the petal. After the flower is paſt, the germen ſwells 


ſpear-ſhape 


to a round berry, having three cells, each containing 


a ſingle ſeed. This is by Dr. Linnzus ſuppoſed to 
be the ſame plant as the Phillyrea Capenſis folio ce- 
laſtri. Hort. Elth. But thoſe who know both the 
lants, can have no doubt of their being different. 
he Caſſine here mentioned drops its leaves in au- 


tumn, whereas that Phillyrea is evergreen; the former 
lives abroad in the open air, but the latter can ſcarce | 


be kept through the winter in a green-houſe, without 
artificial heat; nor have the plants the ſame appear- 
ance, and withal differ eſſentially, according to his 
own ſyſtem, in the number of ſtamina, which removes 
them to different claſſes. 


The firſt ſort has been pretty common in the nur- | 


ſeries near London ſome years, where it is propagated 
by laying down the branches, which afford ſhoots in 
plenty for that purpoſe from the root, and lower part 
of the ſtem, ſo as ro become very buſhy and thick, 
if they are not cut off; there are numbers of theſe 
ſhrubs which produce flowers in England every year, 
but none of them ripen their ſeeds. 1 
The leaves of this plant are extremely bitter, ſo that 
if a ſingle one is chewed, the bitterneſs cannot be 
otten rid of in a long time. Theſe leaves will con- 
tinue green very late in autumn, if the ſeaſon proves 
mild, and they come out early in the ſpring, but 
are frequently pinched by the froſt in March, 
when they appear ſo ſoon. This ſhrub flowers in 
July and Auguſt. It grows naturally in Virginia and 
Carolina. | * "x0 
It loves a light ſoil, not too dry, and ſhould have a 
warm ſituation; for, in expoſed places, the young 


' ſhoots are frequently killed in the winter, whereby 
the ſbrubs are rendercd unſightly; but where they are 
» 3 6 . 4 | 


ich is Ai 


leaves of the firſt, 
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a the ſhelter of trees, or walls, they are very rarely 
' 1 1 

The ſecond ſort grows naturally in Carolina, and alſo 
in ſome warm of Virginia, but chiefly near the 
ſea; this, in the natural places of its growth, riſes to 
the height of ten or twelve feet, ſending out branches 
from the ground upward, which form themſelves 
into a fort of pyramid, garniſhed with ſpear-ſhaped 
leaves, placed alternately ; theſe are in texture and 
colour like thoſe of Alaternus, and continue green 
through the year. The flowers are produced in cloſe 
whorls round the branches, at the foot-ſtalks of the 
leaves; they are white, and of the ſame ſhape as th, 
former; theſe are ſucceeded by red berries, hke thoſe 
of the former ſort. 9 
Dr. Linnæus has ſeparated this from the claſs in 
which he has placed the other, and has joined it. to 


the Dahoon Holly, ſuppoſing them to be the ſame 


plant; in which he is equally miſtaken, for they not 
only differ in the ſhape of their leaves, but alſo in 
their eſſential characters; for the DaRoon Holly muſt, 
according to his ſyſtem, be ranged in his twenty- 
cond clay and Caſſine muſt be ranged in his 
fifth, | 
This plant was many years preſerved in ſeveral cu- 
rious gardens near London, till the ſevere winter in 
1739, when moſt of them were deſtroyed, fo that 
there was ſcarce any left; but of late years there have 
been many of the young plants raiſed from ſeeds, 
which came from Carolina, ſome of which have been 
growing in the full ground ſeveral years, and have 
reſiſted the cold of the winters, without covering; 
though they often ſuffer in very cold ſeaſons, where 
they are not very. well ſheltered. If this plant can 
be brought to thrive well in England, and to endure 
the winter in the open air, it will be a fine plant, 
to make a variety in plantations of Evergreen-trees. 
The leaves of this ſort are not ſo bitter as thoſe of 
the firſt, eſpecially when green, therefore are preferred 
to them for making the Thea; but an infuſion of the 
bs been taken for a loſs of appe- 
tite by ſome perſons with good ſucceſs; but it muſt 
not be too ſtrong, leſt it ſhould prove emetic or ca- 
thartic. 
The inhabitants of North Carolina and Virginia, 
where this ſhrub grows in plenty, give it the title 
of Yapon, which I ſuppoſe to be the Indian name; 
for, as it is a plant much eſteemed by the Indians for 
its medicinal virtues, they certainly have a name for 
it; this grows to the height of ten or twelve feet; 
the leaves are about the ſize and ſhape of thoſe of 
the ſmall leaved Alaternus, but are ſomewhat ſhorter, 
and a little broader at their baſe; they are a little 
notched about their edges, and are of a thick ſub- 
ſtance, and deep green colour; the flowers of this 
ſort are produced at the joints near the foot-ſtalk of 
the leaves, but the Caſſioberry 'Buſh produces its 
flowers in umbels at the extremity of the ſhoots ;' the 
berries of this Yapon continue upon the plants moſt 
part of the winter, and, being of a bright red colour, 
intermixed with the green $35 make a fine ap- 
pearance at that ſeaſon. From theſe berries con- 
tinuing ſo long untouched by the birds, we may 
reaſonably conclude, they have ſome venomous 
quality, Dew: few of the fruits, or berries, which 
are wholeſome, eſcape the birds, in a country where 
there are ſuch flocks of many kinds of them. 
Theſe ſhrubs are propagated by ſowing their ſeeds 
(which are e from Carolina, where they grow 
in great plenty near the ſea- coaſts;) they ſhould be 
ſown in pots filled with light ſandy earth, and plunged 
into a gentle hot-bed, obſerving to water them 
quently, until you fee the plants appear, which is 
ometimes in five or ſix weeks time, and at other 
times they will remain in the ground until the ſecond 
year; therefore, if the plants ſhould not come up in 
two months time, you ſhould remove' the pots into 
a ſhady ſituation, where they may remain till October, 
being careful to keep them clean from weeds, and 


now and then in dry weather giving them a little 


Water; 
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water; then remove theſe 
the winter ſeaſon, and in the March followi 
them upon a. freſh hot-bed, which will forward the 
ſeeds in their vegetation. . 
When the plants are come up, they ſhould, by de- 
ces, be expoſed: to the open air, in order to inure 
them to our climate; yet they ſhould. not be expoſed 
to the open ſun at firſt, but rather let them have the 
morning ſun only, placing them for ſome time where 
they may be ſheltered from cold winds; they ſhould 
enjoy a ſhelter during the two or three firſt winters, 
he which the Caſſioberry Buſh may be planted 
abroad; but the South-Sea Thea ſhould be kept in 
pots a year or two longer, being ſlower of growth, 
and will therefore not have ſtrength enough to reſiſt 
the cold when young. 
The third fort has been but few — introduced to 
the Engliſh gardens ; this riſes eight or ten feet high, 
ſending — from the root to the top, gar- 
niſhed with oval, ſmooth, entire leaves placed op- 


put 


polite, whoſe foot-ſtalks are drawn toward each other, | 


whereby the leaves turn upward; the flowers come 
out from the wings of the leaves thinly, they are 
white, and of the Ko ſhape with thoſe of the other 
ſorts, but are not ſucceeded by berries in England. 
This is propagated by ſeeds as the other forts, or by 
| laying down the branches in the ſpring, which if 
carefully performed will take root in one year; when 
they may be cut from the old plant, and put into 
ſmall pots, and placed in the e till they have 
taken new root; afterward they may be expoſed in 
ſummer, but in autumn they muſt be removed into 
ſhelter. 
The Paraguay, or South-Sea Thea, is accounted by 
the Indians very wholeſome, and (as I have been in- 
formed by ſeveral worthy perſons, who. reſided for 
ſeveral years in Carolina) is the only phyſic the In- 
dians uſe; and for which, at certain times of the year, 
they come in droves, ſome hundred miles diſtant, for 
the leaves of this tree (it not being known to grow 
at any conſiderable diſtance from the ſea;) where 
their uſual cuſtom is, to make a fire upon the ground, 
and, putting a — kettle of water thereon, they 
throw into it a large quantity of theſe leaves, and 
immediately ſet themſelves round the fire, and, with 
a bowl that holds about a pint, they begin drinking 
large draughts, which in a very ſhort time vomits 
them ſeverely ; thus they continue drinking and vo- 
miting, for the ſpace of two or three days, until they 
have ſufficiently cleanſed themſelves ; then they gather 
every one a bundle of the ſhrub to carry away with 
them, and retire to their habitations. But theſc 
gentlemen obſerved ſomething very extraordinary in 
the operation of this plant, which was, that in vo- 
miting it gave them no uneaſineſs, or pain, but 
came away in a full ſtream from their mouths, with- 
out ſo much as declining their heads, or the leaſt 
reaching. 
This . is generally ſuppoſed to be the ſame as 
that which grows in Paraguay, where the jeſuits of 
that country make a great revenue of the leaves, 
which they export to ſeveral other countries, where 
it is infuſed and drank like tea; indeed, there are 
ſome perſons who doubt its being the ſame; which 
will be pretty difficult to determine, ſince there is 
ſo little converſe between the inhabitants of Paraguay 
and thoſe in Europe; and all the leaves of that tea, 
which have been brought to Europe, have been ge- 


nerally ſo broken and defaced, as to render it almoſt | 


impoſſible to know their true figure; however, from 
ſome of the faireſt leaves, which were picked out of 
the P ay Tea by a perſon of ſkill, who compared 
them with thoſe of the Yapon, he had great reaſon 


to believe they were the ſame; and as the virtues | 


attributed to the Yapon are nearly, if not abſolutely, 
the ſame with thoſe of the Paraguay, the Indians of 
theſe northern parts of America making the ſame uſe 
of it as the inhabitants of the ſouth parts of America 
do, viz. to reſtore loſt appetites, and they ſay it gives 
them courage and agility, for which purpoſes it has 


into ſhelter during 


— 


— 
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been in uſe time out of mind: we may alſo obſerve, 
that the place of its growth in the north; is the ſame 
latitude as Paraguay is ſouth, fo I ſhall beg leave to 
inſert the, account given of the Paraguay Tea by 
Monſ. Frezier, who travelled through great part of 
New Spain, by Ks dee order of the king of France. 
In SouthCarolina theplant is called Caſſena, or South- 
Sea Tea: the inhabitants of that country do not 
make © gras uſe of this Tea, as theſe of Virginia 
and North Carolina in the laſt of which, the white 
people have it in as great eſteem as the Indians, and 
make as conſtant uſe of it. | 
Monſieur Frezier alſo ſays, that the Spaniards who 
live near the gold mines in Peru, are obliged fre- 
quently to drink of the herb P ay or Mate, to 
moiſten their breaſts, without which, they are liable 
to a fort of ſuffocation, from the ſtrong exhalations 
which are continually coming from the mine. 
The ſame author alſo adds, that the inhabitants of 
Lima, during the day-time, make much uſe of the 
herb Paraguay, which ſome call St. Bartholomew's 
Herb, who, they pretend, came into thoſe provinces, 
where he made it wholeſome and beneficial ; whereas, 
before it was venomous z this, he ſays, is brought to 
Lima dry, and almoſt in powder. 5 
Inſtead of dfinking the tincture or infuſion apart, as 
we drink tea, they put the herb into a cup or bowl 
made of a calabaſh N with ſilver, which they 
call mate; they add ſugar, and pour the hot water 
upon it, which they drink immediately, without giving 
it time to infuſe, becauſe it turns black as ink. To 
avoid ſwallowing the herb, which ſwims at the to 
they make uſe of a ſilver pipe, at the end whereof is 
a bowl full of little holes; ſo that the liquor ſucked 
in at the other end, is clear from the herb. They 
drink round with the ſame pipe, pouring hot water 
on the ſame herb, as it is drunk off, Inſtead of a 
pipe, which they call bombilla, ſome part the herb 
with a ſilver ſeparator, called apartador, full of little 
holes. The reluctancy which the French have ſhewn 
to drink after all ſorts of people, in a country where 
many have the venereal diſeaſe, has occaſioned the in- 
venting the uſe of little glaſs pipes, which they begin 
to uſe at Lima. This liquor, he ſays, in his opinion, 
is better than tea; it has a flavour * the herb, which 
is agreeable enough : the people of the country are 
ſo uſed to it, In even Ley pooreſt drink it — A 
day, when they riſe in the mornin 
The trade for this herb, (he ſays,) is carried on at 
Santa Fe, whether it is brought up the river of Plate. 
There are two ſorts of it; the one called Yerba de 
Palos; and the other, which is finer, - and of . more 
virtue, Yerba de Camini; the laſt is brought from 


the lands belonging to the jeſuits. The great con- 


ſumption of it is between La Paz and Cuſco, where it 
is worth half as much more as the other, which is 
ſent from Potoſi to La Paz. There come yearly from 
Paraguay into Peru about fifty thouſand arrovas, 
twelve thouſand hundred weight of both forts, Where - 
of at leaſt one third is of the Camini, without reck- 
oning twenty-five thouſand arrovas of that of Palos 
for Chili. They pay for each parcel, containing ſix 
or ſeven arrovas, Pk royals for the duty called al- 
cavala (being a rate upon all goods ſold;) which, 
with the charge of carriage, being above ſix hundred 
leagues, doubles the prices, which is about two 
pieces of eight; ſo that at Potoſi it comes to about 
five pieces of eight the arrova. The carriage is com- 
_ by carts, which carry an hundred and fifty 
arrovas from Santa Fe to ] 925 the laſt town of the 
province of Tucuman; and from thence to Potoſi, 
which is an hundred leagues farther, it is carried on 
mules. | ; 
What this curious author has obſerved, on there being 
two ſorts of this herb, may very well agree with the 
two laſt ſorts mentioned, ſince both of them are ge- 
nerally ſuppoſed to agree in their qualities, - though 
one is much preferable to the other; therefore 1 
imagine the Yerba de Camini, is what-we call Para- 


guay or South-Sea Thea; and Yerba de Palos to be 


Our 
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than we can the Thea 
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It hath a finull threa-leaved 
hath three patals which are concave and permanent, | 


CAS 
our third fort. » But as our author on ſaw the dried 
herb; he could no more diſtinguiſh their difference, 

— China; I mean, 
as to the ular trees which produce it. 
ASSYTHA: Lin. Gen. Plant. 505. 

The CuARACTERSs are, 
empalement; the 


and three oblong, calowred, neAariou 2 ſurrounding 


— and two 
amina, ing on 


length ef the ſtamina, 
| trifid fligma;, the receptacle 
becomes 'a pulpy berry, but a little depreſſed, in- 
cloſed in the coloured empalement, having a perforated 
navel incloſing many cval ſeeds. | , 
This is ranged in Linnæus s firſt order of his eleventh 
claſs of plants, intitled Enneandria Monogynia, the 
flower having eleven ſtamina and one ſtyle. 

We have at preſent but one Syzcizs of this genus. 


one fide the baſe ; 


CassvTHA a (Filiformis) Ofb. It. Lin. 530. Slender Caffytha. 
Cufi — 


baccifera Barbadenſium. Pluk. Phyt. tab. 
172. f. 2. 


| Ain plan pans not i both Indies. I have 


received it Jamaica, and the iſh 
Weſt Indies; and that it alſo in the Eaſt Indies, 
is plain from its figure in the Hortus Malabaricus. 
Ir riſes with ucculent ſtalks, which divide into 
many ſlender ſucculent branches; theſe come out fre. 

ently by: threes or fours at the fame — afterward 


ſend out ſide branches ſingly. without order, and 


become very buſhy : the flowers come out on the 


fide of the branches ſingly, ſitting cloſe thereto, 


having no empalement z the corolla 1s oval, white, 


with à ſmall tincture of red, opening like a-navel at 


the top, including the ſtamina, ſtyle, and 
2 gunds fo cloſely, as not to be diſcovered 


till the corolla is cut open; after the flower is paſt, 
the germen becomes many oblong, oval, dark feeds, 


| ſurrounded with a 


mucilaginous.- ſubſtance. 


This plant is eaſily propagated by PR cuttings 
cuttings 


of it during the ſummer months, but as th 


week before they are plant 
: ſtove, that the part 
before they are plan 


are ſucculent, it will be to cut them off a 

* them in the 
cut may have time to heal over 
ted. Theſe cuttings ſhould be 
planted in ſmall pots, which muſt be plunged into a 


moderate hot-bed, where, if are not over watered, 


they will take root in ſixe weeks then they may be 
| parted, | 
9 With ; 
into the | hot-bed. to forward their 


lanting each into a ſeparate ſmall pot, filled 
fandy earth, and may be plunged again 


new root; 


after which they ſhould/be removed into a dry ſtove, 
here they ſhould conſtantly remain, giving but little 


water in winter, and in ſummer admitting a large 


. hare of air in warm weather; for this plant is too 


C 


The CHARACTERS are, 
It hath. male and female flowers 


© 


- 


. 


* 
* 


a 


tender to thrive in the open air in this climate. 
ASTANE A. Tourn. Inſt: R. H. 584. — 252. 
Fagus. Lin. Gen. Plant. 951. [It takes its name from 
C a, a city of Theffaly, 
grew in great plenty.] The Cheſnut-tree, in French 
Chateignier, or Maronnier. | 


male flowers are fixed to a long ſtring, form- 


ing a fort of katkin, theſe have each an empalement of | 
one leaf, cut into five parts; they bave no petals, but || 
include about ten or twelve briſtly ftamiua, terminated by | 
an empale- | 
ment of one leaf, divided into four parts, having-no Fa - | 
three 


oblong ſummits. . The ſemale flowers have 


tals, Jut a germen fixed to: the empalement, ſupports 
ſtyles crowned by a reflexed 2 
is fituatid at the baſe of the empalement, becomes a 
roundiſh fruit armed with ſoft* ſpines, including one or 


more nuts. 6 


. 


in the eighth ſection 


This genus of plants is rat 
2 „ intitled 


of Linnzus's cwenty ſirſt 


* 


\ 


„ — 


C As 


lyandria, the plants of this ſection have male arid! fe- 
male flowers, and the male flowers. have many ſta- 
mina; but he has joined this genus to the F 
making theſe of one genus, ſo that he has entirely 
aboliſhed the title. owever, as the male flowers 
of the Cheſnut are formed - into katkins, and 
thoſe of the Beech are globular, may with 
propriety be kept ſeparate z and this I chooſe to do, 
that it may be more intelligible to common readers. 
The Spzcms are, 
1. CasTAnta (Sava) foliis lanceolatis acutminato-ſer- 


ratis, fubrus nudis. Cheſnut with ſpear-ſbaped leaves, 
whick are ſharph fſaxwed, and on their under ide. 
Caſtanea ſativa C. B. P. 418. The manured Cheſnur. 


2. Cas rAxRA (Pumila) foliis lanceolato- ovatis acute ſer- 
ratis, ſubtus tomentoſts, amentis fili ſormibus nodoſis. 


Cbeſaus with oval ſpear-ſhaped . 
. 


Nov. Gen. 49. , 
The Cheſnut is a tree which deſerves our care, as 
much as any of the. trees which are propagated in 
this country, either for uſe or beauty, being one of 
the beſt fort of timbey, and affording a goodly ſhade. 
It will grow to à very great ſize, and ſpread its 
branches- finely on every fide where it has room. 
The leavesare large, of a lucid green, and continue 
late in the autumn; nor are they ſo liable to be caten 
by inſects, as are thoſt of the Oak, which of late 
years have frequently happened to the latter, and has 
rendered them very unſightly great part of ſummer, 
which I have never obſerved to be the caſe with the 
Cheſnut, which renders them more valuable for parks 


this tree anciently | 


on. the ſame tree, ſome- | 
- times al '- jo diſtances, and at other times near each | 


The germen, which | 


and plantations for ornament; and there is-no better 
food for deer, and: many other animals, than their 
nuts, which moſt of them prefer to acorns; but yet, 
there ſhould not be many of theſe trees planted too 
near the habiration; Becauſe, when they are in flower, 
they emit a very difagreeable odour, which is very 
offenſive to moſt people. 
There are ſeveral: varieties of this tree, which have 
accidentally ariſen from ſeeds ; ſome have been ſup- 
poſed diſtinct ſpecies, bur the differences are only in 
the ſtze of tlicir fruit and leaves, which have been 
altered, and improved by culture; ſo that the wild 
and manured Cheſnut, are undoubtedly the ſame; 
| for I have frequentiy found, that the nuts taken from 
the ſame tree, and cultivated in the ſame ſoil, with 
equal care, have produced trees-with-yery ſmall fruit ; 
and among them have been others, whoſe fruit have 
been as large as thoſe of the parent tree; therefore 
| they can be only eſteemed as varieties. But in many 
countries, where the trees are cultivated for their 
fruit, the people graft the largeſt and faireſt fruit, 
upon ſtocks of Cheſnut raiſed from the nut; and 
theſe grafted trees are by the French called Maron- 
nier, but they are unfit for timber. 
; There is alſoa-Cheſhut mth-varicgated leaves, which 
is propagated” in the nurſeries by way of curioſity: 
this is maintained by budding, and inarching it upon 
common Cheſnut ſtocks, in the ſame manner as other 
ftuit- trees; but theſe variegated'trees-and plants are 
not ſo — regarded at preſent, as they were ſome 
years 6 * a | 
The Dwarf branching Cheſnut which is mentioned 
in moſt of the books, I take to be only a variety of 
the common; for Dr. Boerhaave ſhewed mo fore 
young trees in his garden near Leyden, which he had 
raiſed from nuts, which were ſent him by Micheli 
from Florence, as the true fruit of the Dwarf Cheſ- 
nut; but there appeared to be no difference between 
thoſe, and ſome other which came from nuts of the 


neecia Po- |. 


large ſort. 


The 
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| The third fort grows in South Carolina, from whence 
ſome of the fruit with their outer covers, were ſent to 


his grace the Duke of Bedford, a few years paſt: 
theſe were as and round as a tennis-ball, and 
armed all over with ſtrong ſpines like a 2 
theſe capſulæ were divided larly in four cel 
each containing one ſmall Cheſnut. At that time I 
compared theſe with father Plumier's deſcription and 
figure, which he exhibited under the title of Sloanea, 
and found them to exactly; and upon looki 
through the box in which theſe were ſent, I foun 
| ſome of the leaves of the tree, which alſo tallied with 
his deſcription, which confirmed my former opinion; 
therefore, as I could ſee no other difference between 
the fruit of this and the common Cheſnut, but its 
having four regular cells, divided - by partitions, 
whereas thoſe of the Cheſnut have generally but three; 
therefore I have joined them together, being perſuaded, 
that farther obſervations will juſtify my ſo doing. 
It does not appear where Plumier found this tree 
ing naturally, though it is probable, it — 
be in Louiſiana; for I think it could not be in either 
of the Weſt India iſlands, where the heat is too great 


for this tree to thrive; though this is tender while 


young, for two or three young plants which were 
| 7 iſed in England, did not ſurvive the third winter. 
The firſt of theſe trees was formerly in greater plenty 
amongſt us than at preſent, as may be proved by the 
old buildings in London, which were for the moſt 
part of this timber; and in a deſcription of London, 
written by Fitz-Stephens, in Henry the Second's time, 
he ” of a very noble foreſt, which grew on the 
north part of it: proxime (ſays he) patet foreſta in- 
ns, ſaltus numeroſi ferarum, latebræ cervorum, 
— aprorum, & taurorum ſylveſtriùm, &c. 
And there are now ſome remains of old decayed 
Cheſnuts, in the woods and chaces not far diſtant from 
London, but particularly on Enfield Chace; which 
plainly proves, that this tree is not ſo great a ſtranger 
to our climate, as many people believe; and may 
be cultivated in England, to afford an equal profit 
with any of the other ſorts of larger timber- trees, 
ſince the wood of this tree is equal in value to the 
beſt Oak, and, for many purpoſes, far exceeding it; 
as particularly for making veſſels for all kinds of 
liquor, it having a property (when once thoroughly 
ſeaſoned) of maintaining its bulk conſtantly, and is 
not ſubject to ſhrink or ſwell, as other timber is too 
apt to do: and I am certainly informed, that all the 
large caſks, tuns, &c. for their wines in Italy, are 
made of this timber; and it is for that, and many 
more purpoſes, in greater eſteem among the Italians, 
than any other timber whatever. It is alſo very va- 
luable for pipes to convey water under ground, as 
enduring longer than the Elm, or any other wood. 
In Italy it is planted for coppice-wood, and is very 
much cultivated in ſtools, to make ſtakes for their 
Vines; which, being ſtuck into the ground, will 
endure ſeven years, which is longer than any other 
ſtakes will do, by near half the time. The uſefulneſs 
of the timber, together with the beauty of the tree, 
renders it as well worth propagating as any tree 
whatever. | 1 W. 3 
- Theſe trees are propagated by planting the nuts in 
February, in beds bf Freſh 3 The 
beſt nuts for ſowing, are ſuch as are brought from 
Portugal and Spain, and are commonly ſold in winter 
for eating, provided they are not kiln- dried, which is 
generally the caſe of moſt of thoſe brought from abroad, 
which is done to prevent their ſprouting or ſhootin 
in their paſſage ; eres, if they cannot be procure 
freſh from the tree, it will be much better to uſe 
thoſe of the growth of England, which are full as 
good to ſow for timber or beauty, as any of the fo- 
reign nuts, though their fruit is much ſmaller : theſe 
ſhould be preſerved, until the ſeaſon for ſowing, in 
ſand, where mice, or other vermin cannot come to 
them, otherwiſe they will ſoon deſtroy them: before 
you ſet them, it will be 8 to put them into 
Water, to try their goodneſs, whi 


{ 


ch is known by their 


'the ſtems of 
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2 thoſe of them that ſwim upon the ſur- 
ce of the water ſhould be rejected as good for 
nothing; but ſuch as ſink to the bottom, you may 
be ſure are good. | 

In ſetting theſe ſeeds or nuts, the beſt way is, to make 
a drill with a hoe (as is commonly practiſed in ſetting 
Kidney Beans) about four inches deep, in which you 
ſhould place the nuts, at about four inches diſtance, 
with their eye uppermoſt z then draw the earth over 
them with a rake, and make a ſecond drill at about 
a foot diſtance from the former, proceeding as before, 
allowing three or four rows in a bed, with an alley 
between, three feet broad, for a conveniency of 
clearing the beds, &c. When you have finiſhed your 
plantation, you ' muſt be careful that it is not de- 
ſtroyed by mice, or other vermin z which is very often 
the caſe, if they are not prevented by traps, or other 
means. 

In April theſe nuts will appear above nd; you 
—— obſerve to keep 2 "ora 
weeds, eſpecially while young: in theſe beds they 
may remain for two years, when you ſhould remove 
them into a nurſery, at a wider diſtance. The beſt 
ſeaſon for tranſplanting theſe trees, is either in Oc- 
tober or the latter end of February; but October is 
the beſt ſeaſon : the diſtance theſe ſhould have in the 
nurſery, is three feet row from row, and one foot in 
the rows : you muſt be careful in tranſplanting theſe 
trees, to take them up without injuring their roots, 
nor ſhould they remain long out of the ground ; but 
if they have a downright tap-root, it ſhould be 
cut off, eſpecially if they are intended to be removed 
again; this will occaſion their putting out lateral 
roots, and render them leſs ſubject to miſcarry when 
they are removed — — a 

The time generally allowed them in this nurſery, is 
three or four years, according to their growth; but the 
younger — are — . if deſigned for timber, 
the better they will ſucceed ; during which time you 
ſhould be careful to keep them clear from weeds, ob- 
ſerving alſo to prune off lateral branches, which would 
retard their upright growth ; and where you find any 
that are diſpoſed to grow crooked, either by their upper 
bud being hurt, or from any other accident, you may 
the year after planting, in March, cut themdown tothe 


lowermoſt * next the ſurface of the ground, which 


will cauſe them to make one ſtrong upright ſhoot, 
and may be afterwards trained into * ſtrait trees: 
but this ſnould not be practiſed, unleſs the plants 
have abſolutely loſt their leading ſhoot; for although 
e trees ſnould be very crooked (as is 
generally the caſe with them when young) yet when 
they are tranſplanted out, and have room to grow, 
as they increaſe in bulk, they will W more up- 
right, and their ſtems will become ſtrait, as I have 
frequently obſerved where there have been great 
plantations made of them. 
But in doing of this, you muſt be careful not todiſturb 
or break their roots, which, perhaps might deſtroy 
them. Theſe trees require no other manure than their 
own leaves, which ſhould be ſuffered to rat upon the 
und; and in the ſpring of the year, the ground 
ſhould have a ſlight digging, when theſe ſhould be 
buried between their roots, but not too cloſe to the 
trees, which might be injurious to their young fibres. 
After having remained three or four years in the 
nurſery, they will be fit for tranſplanting, either in 
rows to grow for timber, or in quarters for wil- 
derneſs plantations; butif you intend them for timber, 
it is by much the better method to ſow them in 
furrows (as is practiſed for Oaks, &c.) and let them 
remain unremoved; for theſe trees are apt to have 
a downright tap- root, which, being hurt by tranſ- 
planting, 1s often a check to their upright growth, 
and cauſes them to ſhoot out into lateral — as 
is the caſe with the Oak, Walnut, &c. | 
Therefore, wherever any of theſe trees are planted 
for timber, they ſhould remain unremoved: but 


where the fruit of them is more ſought after, then it 


is certainly the better _ — ant chem; — 


about three inches deep; and, when they come up, 


1 


x 
- * 
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tranſplanting is a check to the luxuriant growth of 


trees, ſo it is a promoter of their fructification, as 
may be evinaed by obſerving low ſhrubby Oaks, 
Walnuts, &c. which generally have'a greater plenty 
of fruit, than any of the larger and more vigorous 
trees; and the fruit of ſuch trees is much ſuperior in 
taſte, though the ſeeds of vigorous trees are vaſtly 
preferable for plantations of timber; for it is a con- 
itant obſervation, that, by ſaving ſeeds from dwarf 
trees or plants, from time to time, they may be ren- 
dered much lower in their growth than is their na- 
tural ſize; but where the fruit is moſt deſired, then 


they ſhould be taken from ſuch trees as produce the 


largeſt and ſweeteſt nuts, which are commonly found 
upon ſuch trees as ſpread the moſt, and have hori- 
2ontal roots; for the weaker trees being leſs capable 
to furniſh a ſupply of nouriſhment, and having a 


greater quantity of fruit upon them, to which this 


muſt be diftributed, together with their roots lying 


near the ſurface of the ground (by which means the 


Juices are better prepared by fun, air, &c. before it 
enters their veſſels,) it is certain their juices are bet- 


ter digeſted, and their fruits better maturared, than 


thoſe can poſſibly be, which grow upon ſtrong vi- 
qrous trees, which have long tap-roots runhing 
veral feet deep into the earth, and conſequently take 


in 'vaſt quantities of. crude unprepared juice, which | 


is buoyed up to the extreme parts of the tree; and 
theſe ſeldom having many lateral branches, to digeſt 
and prepare their juice, by perſpiring and throwing 
off the crude part before it enters the fruits. 

And this, I dare fay, univerſally holds good in all 
ſorts of fruit trees, and is often the occafion of the 


good and bad qualities of the ſame forts of fruits | 


* on the ſame ſoil. 


hat has been related about grafting this tree into 


the Walnut, to promote their bearing, or render their 
fruit fairer; or inoculating Cherries into the Cheſnut, 
for later fruit, is very whimſical and filly, ſince nei- 
ther the Cheſnut nor Walnut will receive its own kind 
any other way than by inoculating or inarching ; and 
it is the latter only, by which the Walnut can be pro- 
pagated; nor was it ever known, that any two trees 
of a different genus would take upon each other, ſo 
as to produce either a good tree or fruit; therefore 
we may juſtly explode all thoſe different ings of 
various trees upon each other, ſo much talked of by 
the ancients ; at leaſt we may ſuppoſe thoſe trees are 


not known by the ſame names now, that they are 


mentioned by in their writings; for I have made 
many trials upon them, which, although performed 


- with great care, and in different ſeaſons, yet ſcarcely 
one of them ſucceeded. But to return: 8 
If you deſign à large plantation of theſe trees for 

timber, after having two or three times ploughed the 


: 


und, the better to deſtroy the roots of weeds, you 
ſhould make your furrows about fix feet diſtance 
from each other, in which you ſhould lay the nuts 
about ten inches apart, covering them with earth 


you muſt carefully clear them from weeds : the diſ- 
tance allowed between each row, 1s for the uſe of the 
horſe hoeing plough, which will diſpatch a great deal 
of this work in a ſhort time; but it ſhould be per- 


formed with great care, ſo as not to injure the young 


lants; therefore the middle of the ſpaces only ſhould 
cleaned with this inſtrument, and a hand hoe muſt 

be uſed to clean between the plants in the rows, and 
alſo on each ſide, where it will be unſafe for the plough 
to be drawn: and in hand hoeing, there muſt be 
great care taken, not to cut the tender rind of the 
plants. If the following {pring the ſpaces are care- 
tully ſtirred with the plough, it will not only make 


the ground clean, but alſo looſen it, fo as that the ſun 
and moiſture may more eaſily penetrate the ſame, 


which will greatly promote the growth of the plants 
and the oftener theſe ploughings are repeated, the 
cleaner will be the ground, and the greater will be 
the progreſs of the plants, which cannot be kept too 


CAS 
- mained three or four years (if the nuts ſucceeded. well,) 
you will have many of theſe trees to remove, which 
ſhould be done at the ſeaſons before directed, leav- 
ing the trees about three feet diſtance in the rows; 
at which diſtance they may remain for three or four 
years more, when you ſhould remove every other tree 
to make room for the remaining, which will reduce 
the whole plantation to ſix feet {quare, which will be 
diſtance enough for them to remain in, until they are 
large enough for -poles, when you may cut down 
every other of theſe trees (making choice of the leaſt - 
promiſing,) within a foot of the ground, in order to 
make ſtools for poles, which, in eight or ten years 
time, will be ſtrong enough to lop for hoops, hop 
poles, &c. for which purpoſes, they are preferable to 
molt other trees; ſo that every tenth year, here will 
be a freſh crop, which will pay the rent of the 
guns: and all other incumbent charges, and, at the 
ame time, a full crop of growing timber left upon 
the ground: but as the large trees increaſe in bulk, 
their diſtance of twelve feet ſquare will be too ſmall ; _ 
therefore when they have grown to a ſize for ſmall 
boards, you ſhould fell every other tree, which will 
reduce them to twenty-four feet ſquare, which is a 
proper diſtance for them to remain for good; this 
will give air to the under wood (which, by this time, 
would be too much overhung by the cloſeneſs of the 
large treesz) by which mearis that will be greatly en- 
couraged, and the ſmall timber felled, will pay ſuffi- 
cient intereſt for the money at firlt laid out in plant- 
ing, &c. with the principal alſo: ſo that all the re- 
maining trees are clear profit, for the under wogd {till 
continuing, will pay the rent of the ground, and all 
other Expences z and what a fine eſtate here will be 
for aſucceeding generation, in about fourſcore years, 
I leave every one to judge. 
The Chinquapin, or Dwarf Virginian Cheſnut, is at 
preſent very rare in England: it is very common in 
the woods of America, where it ſeldom grows above 
twelve or fourteen feet high, and produces great plen- 
ty of nuts, which are, for the moſt part, ſin le in 
each outer coat or capſule. This tree is very hardy, 
and WP — the ſevereſt of our winters in the open 
und, but is very apt to decay in ſummer, eſpe- 
Sall if it is —— A very 2 ground. The — 
of theſe trees, if brought from America, ſhould be 
ut up in ſand as ſoon as they are ripe, and ſent to 
ngland immediately, otherwiſe they loſe their grow- 
ing quality, which is the reaſon this tree is at preſent 
ſo ſcarce with us; for not one ſeed in five hundred 
ſent over ever grew, which was owing to the negle&t 
of putting them up in this manner: indeed, moſt of 
the nuts which have been brought over, have been 
kiln-dried, to preſerve them from ſprouting, which 
_ infallibly deſtroys the germen. When the nuts ar- 
rive, they ſhould be put into the ground as foon as 
poſſible; and if the winter ſhould prove ſevere, it 
will be proper to cover the ground with leaves, tan, 
or Peaſe-haulm, to prevent the froſt from penetrating 
the ground, ſo as to deſtroy the nuts. This fort of 
Cheinut delights in a moiſt foil; but if the wet conti- 
nues long upon the youre in winter, it is apt to kill 
the trees. This will take by inarching it upon the 
common ſoft, but the trees fo propagated ſeldom 
- fucceed well. | | 
I have ſeen a ſpecimen, and ſome nuts of a Dwarf 
Cheſnut, which were brought from North America, 
which differed from all the other ſorts ; and I have 


| been informed, that the French have raiſed plants of 


this kind, from the nuts which were brought from 
Canada; but as I have not ſeen any of the plants 
raiſed in England, I can give no farther account of 
it, than that ſome of the late writers have ſuppoſed 
it — 8 be the dwarf branching kind before- men- 
tioned. 
CASTANEA EQUINA. See Escurus. 
CA STORE A. Sec DuRAN TIA. | 


CATANANCHE. Lin. Gen. Plant. 824, [Kale- 


vayrw, A violent allurement to love, of ala and avay*", 


clean while they are young. When theſe have rc- | neceſlity, or of xalavaſedgu, to compel; fo called, 


becauſe 


_  - love. 


* 
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becauſe the opinion the ancients had of it, that it 
was a ſtrong, and almoſt invincible inducement to 


Candia Lions Foot. | 
The CHARACTERS are, 

The flower is compoſed of many hermaphrodite florets, 
thoſe on the border being _ than thoſe which are in 
the center; theſe are included in one common ſcaly empale- 
ment, which is permanent and elegant. The florets are of 
one leaf, tongue-/ſhaped, indented in five parts, and are 
longer than the empalement ; theſe have cach five ſhort bairy 
ſtamina, terminated by cylindrical ſummits. The germen 
is ſituated below the flower, ſupporting a flender ſtyle the 
length of the ftaminas crowned with a bifid ſtigma which 
is r . The germen afterward becomes a fingle oval 
ſeed, which is compreſſed and crowned with briſtles, in- 
cloſed in the empalement. | 


This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 


Linnæus's nineteenth claſs, intitled Syngeneſia Poly- 
mia æqualis; the flowers of this clats have their 
amina ſeparate, and their ſummits connected toge- 
ther in a cylinder, and thoſe of this ſection have only 
hermaphrodite flowers. 

The Specits are, | 

. Caranancns (Cærulea) ſquamis calycinis inferiori- 
bus ovatis. Hort. Cliff. 390. Catananche tuboſe under 
ſcales of the empalement are oval. Catanance quorundam. 
Lugd. Hiſt. 1190. 

. CATAanaNncne (Lutea) ſquamis calycinis inferioribus 
lanceolatis. Hort. Cliff. 390. Catananche whoſe under 
ſcales of the empalement are ſpear-ſhaped. Catanance flo- 
re luteo, latiore folio. Tourn. Inſt. R. HI. 478. 
Tournefort mentions a third ſort with a narrow leaf, 
in which it differs from the ſecond ; but if there is 
ſuch a diſtinct ſpecies, I have not happened to meet 
with it ; for although I have frequently received the 


| 


ert are ſmall; they 


well. 


CAT 
make but little appearance, 
therefore the plant is only kept for the ſake of va- 


riety. | 
The firſt of theſe plants is a ial, and may be 


' propagated by heads taken off the mother plant, ei- 


ther in /pring or autumn; but thoſe plants which are 
raiſed. from feeds, are much ſtronger than thoſe from 
ſlips. Theſe plants are commonly planted in pots 
filled with light ſandy foil, in order to ſhelter them in 
the winter from ſevere froſts ; but if they are planted 
in warm borders, either near walls, pales, or hedges, 
in a moderately dry ſoil, they will endure abroad very 

It begins flowering | in May, and con- 
tinues till Auguſt or September efpecially if the ſum- 
mer is not too dry,) is a pretty ornament to a gar- 
den, and is eaſily kept within bounds. This may alſo 
be propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown in a 
bord good light earth in March; and in May, 
when the plants are come up, they may be either 
tranſplanted into pots or borders, where they are to 
remain for flowering. Theſe plants ſhould remain 
unremoved when they are planted in the full ground, 
which will cauſe them to flower better, and they 


will produce more ſeeds, The ſeeds ripen in Au- 


Tie other ſort is an annual plant, and therefore only 
propagated by ſeeds, which ripen very well in this 
country. The time for ſowing them is early in 
March, in beds or horders of light earth where they 


are to remain, which will come up in a month or five 


weeks time, and require no other care but to keep them 
clean from weeds, and thin the plants where they are 
too cloſe. Theſe flower in June, and perfect their ſeeds 
in Auguſt or September; but as they have little 
beauty, they are not often kept in gardens. 


ſeeds from ſeveral parts of Europe by this title, yet 
I could not find any difference between the plants, and 
thoſe of the ſecond ſort; therefore I ſ Tourne- 
fort may have found the plants ing on a ſterile 
ſoil, where the leaves were much narrower than thoſe 


CATAPUTIA Major. See Riciwus. 
CATAPUTIA Minor, See EurpnuorBia. 
CATARIA. See NErRTA. 
CATCH-FLY. Sce Lycunis. 
CATERPILLARS. 


„ 


growing in a garden, or in better ground, which may 
have induced him to ſuppoſe they were diſtinct ſpe- 
cies. Both theſe plants grow naturally in the ſouth 
of France, in Spain, Italy, and Candia, from whence 
it had the title of Candia Lions Foot. 
The firſt ſort ſends out many long, narrow, hairy 
leaves, which are Jagged on their $ like thoſe of 
Buckſhorn Plantain, but the leaves are broader, the 
jags deeper, and at greater diſtances ; theſe lie flat 
on the ground, turning their points upwards, which 
are very narrow. Between the leaves come out the 
flower-ſtalks, which are in number proportionable to 
the ſize of the plant; for from an old thriving root, 
there is frequently eight or ten, and young plants do 
not ſend out more than two or three. Theſe ſtalks riſe 
near two feet high, dividinginto many ſmall branches 
upward, garniſhed with leaves like thoſe below, but 
are ſmaller, and have few or no jags on their edges : 
each of the foot-ſtalks are terminated with ſingle 
heads of flowers, having a dry, ſilvery, ſcaly empale- 
ment, in which are included three or four florets, 
whoſe are broad, flat, and indented at their 
ends; theſe are of a fine blue colour, having a dark 


28 bottom, and in each the five ſtamina, with 
e 


ir yellow ſummits, ſtanding a little above the pe- 
tal, make a pretty appearance. 
It has been by ſome authors titled Chondrilla cærulea, 
i. e. Blue Gum Cicory; and 
Catanances Seſamoides. Caſpar Bauhin calls it Chon- 
_ drilla cærulea cyani capitulo. Pin. 130. Blue Gum Ci- 
cory with a Blue Bottle head. There is a variety of this 
with double flowers, which is not very common in 
the Engliſh gardens. | 
The ſecond fort hath broader leaves than the firſt, 
which are ſmoother, and leſs jagged on their edges: 
. from each root ariſe two or three ſtalks, which grow 
a foot and a half high, ſending out two or three flen- 
der foot-ſtalks, each ſuſtaining a ſingle head of yel- 
low flowers, incloſed in a dry ſcaly empalement, of a 
darker colour than thoſe of the firſt : as theſe floy- 


by others Seſamoides,. or | 


| 


There are ſeveral kinds of this inſet, which are 
pernicious to a garden; but there are two ſorts which 
are the moſt common, and deſtructive to the young 
lants: one of them is that which the white butterfly 
It is of a yellowiſh colour, ſpotted and 
ſtriped with black; this commonly infeſts the tender 
leaves of Cabbages, Cauliflowers, and the Indian 
Creſs: they eat off all the tender parts of the leaves, 
leaving only the fibres entire ; ſo that very often we 
ſee, in the autumn ſeaſon, whole gardens of winter 
Cabbages and Savoys almoſt deſtroyed by them, eſpe- 
cially in thoſe which are crouded with trees, or are 
near buildings. They always increaſe moſt in very 


dry ſeafons; and when the plants have been ſtinted 


by the drought, they are conſtantly attacked; where- 
as, thoſe which are in vigour, ſeldom ſuffer much by 
thoſe inſets. Nor is there any other method found 


out to deſtroy them that I know of, but to pick them 


off the plants before they are ſpread from the neſts , 
by which means, though perhaps many may be over- 
looked, yet their numbers will be greatly diminiſh- 
ed. But this work muſt be often repeated during the 
warm weather, when the butterflies are abroad, which 
are continually depoſiting 'their eggs, and in a few 


days time will be metamorphoſed to perfect caterpil- 


lars. But as theſe, for the moſt part, feed upon the 
outer leaves of plants; ſo they are more eaſily taken 
than the ather ſort, which is much larger : The ſkin 
is very tough, and of a dark colour: this is called b 
the gardeners, a grub, and is exceeding hurtful, 
The eggs of this fort of caterpillar, are, for the 


moſt part, depoſited in the very heart or center of the 


plant (eſpecially in Cabbages ;) where, after it hath 

obtained its form, it eats its way out through all the 

leaves thereof; and alſo their dung, being lodged 

between the incloſed leaves of the Cabbages, gives 

them an ill ſtent. 

This inſect alſo burrows - juſt under the ſurface of the 
round; and makes great havock on young plants, 
y eating them through their tender ſhanks, and draw- 
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ing them into their holes. The miſchief is chiefly 
done in the night: whenever you obſerve this, you 
ſhould every morning look over your plat of plants; 
and wherever you ſce any plants eaten off, ſtir the 
2 round about the place with your fingers an inch 

ep, and you will certainly find them out. This is 
the only method I know of deſtroying them. 
CATKINS, or IULUS. 
This is, by the botaniſts, called Flos Amentacevs : 
it is an aggregate of ſummits, which are joined toge- 
ther in form of a rope or cat's tail, and 1s the male 
flower of the trees which produce them; as the 
Firs, Pines, Cedars, Walnuts, Birch-trees, and 
Willows. | 
CATESBZA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 12 1. Hiſt. Carolin. 
Vol. II. p. 100. The Lily Thorn. 

The CHARACTERS are, 


It bath a ſmall permanent empalement of one leaf, with | 


ve ſharp indentures; the flower is of one leaf, funnel- 
ſhaped, having a very long tube, 8 widens 
to the top, where it is four-cornerned and ſpread open; it 
bath four ſtamina riſing in the neck of the tube, terminated 
by oblong erett ſummits ; the roundiſh germen is ſituated 
under the 3 a flender ſtyle, crowned by a 
ſingle ſtigma. The germen afterward becomes an oval 
berry with one cell, filled with angular ſeeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's fourth claſs, intitled Tetrandria Monogy- 
nia, the flower having four ſtamina and one ſtyle. 
We have but 25 of this plant, viz. 
CaTzsB&a. Lin. Sp. Plant. 109. The Lily Thorn. 
Frutex ſpinoſus Buxi foliis, plurimis ſimul naſcenti- 
bus, flore tetrapetaloide, pendulo, ſordidè flavo, tu- 
bo longiſſimo, fructu oval croceo, ſemina parva con- 
tinente. Cateſb. Hiſt. Carol. Vol. II. p. 100. | 
This ſhrub was diſcovered by Mr. Cateſby, near Naſ- 
ſau town, in the iſland of Providence, where he ſaw 
two of them growing, which were all he ever ſaw; 
from theſe he gathered the ſeeds, and brought them 
to England in 1726, from which many plants were 
raiſed in the Engliſh gardens, ſome of which have 
. ſince flowered here. 
-- Ir riſes with a branching ſtem to the height of ten or 
twelve feet, which is covered with a pale ruſſet bark; 
the branches come out alternately from the bottom to 
the top, which are garniſhed with ſmall Jeaves, re- 
 ſembling thoſe of the Box- tree, _—_— out in cluſ- 
ters all round the branches, at certain diſtances ; the 
flowers come out ſingle from the ſide of the branches, 
hanging downward ; they are tubulous, and near ſix 
inches | avant very narrow at their baſe, but widening 
upward toward the top, where it is divided into four 
parts which ſpread open, and are reflexed backward 
theſe, are of a dull yellow colour. After the flower 
decays, the germen ſwells to an oval fleſhy berry the 
ſize of a middling Plumb, hollow within, and filled 
with ſmall angular ſeeds. 
This ſhrub is propagated by ſeeds, which muſt be 
. procured from the country where it naturally grows. 


the entire fruit are brought over in ſand, the ſeeds | 


will be better preſerved : hen they arrive in England, 
the ſeeds muſt be ſown in ſmall pots filled with light 
ſandy earth, and plunged into a moderate hot- bed of 
tanners bark, and now and then moderately watered. 
If the ſeeds are good, the plants will appear in about 
ſix weeks after ſowing ; when, if the heat of the bed 
declines, the tan ſhould be turned over to the bottom, 
and, if neceſſary, ſome freſh added to renew the 
heat, for theſe plants make but little progreſs the 
firſt year. When the pots are again plunged into the 
tan-bed, they muſt have freſh air admitted to them 
every day in proportion to the warmth of the ſeaſon, 
and frequently retreſhed with water, in ſmall quan- 
tities, for much wet will certainly kill them; if the 
nights- ſhould prove cold, the glaſſes ſhould be co- 
vered with mats every evening. As theſe plants 


grow ſlowly, they will not require to be removed out 


of the ſeed- pots the firſt year. In the autumn the 
ts ſhouid be removed into the ſtove, and plunged 
into the tan-bed, During the winter, the plants ſhould 
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be watered with caution, and in ſpring they 
ſnould be carefully taken up, and each planted 
in a ſeparate ſmall pot filled with light ſandy earth, 
and plunged into a treſh hot-bed of tanners bark, be- 
ing careful to ſhade them until they have taken freſh 
root, as alſo to refreſh them with water gently, as 
they may require it; and in ſummer, when the wea- 
ther is warm, they ſhould have a good ſhare of air ad- 
mitted to them; but in autumn muſt be removed 
into the ſtove, where they ſhould conſtantly remain, 
and muſt be treated afterward in the fame manner as 
other tender exotic plants. Wen 
This plant may be propagated by — cuttings 
in ſmall pots filled with light earth, during the montſis 
of June and July. The pots ſhould be plunged into 
a moderate hot- bed of tanners bark, and the cuttin 
cloſely covered with ſmall bell - glaſſes to exclude the 
external air. If this is properly performed, the cut- 
_ tings will put out roots in about two or three months, 
when they may be carefully ſeparated, planting each 
intoa ſmall pot filled with light earth, and plunged into 


the hot- in, and afterward muſt be treated as 
the ſeedling plants. . 
Moſt of tho plants which were raiſed from Mr. 


Cateſby's ſeeds, were killed by the ſevere winter in 
1739 but ſeven years ago received ſome freſh ſeeds, 
which ſucceeded fo well, as to enable me to commu- 
nicate plants to ſeveral curious perſons in England 
and Holland. | 

CACAU LIS, Baſtard Parſley. 62, 
This is one of the umbelliferous plants with oblong 
ſeeds, which are a little furrowed and prickly : the 

als of the flower are unequal and heart-ſhaped. 

There are ſeveral ſpecies of this plant preſerved in 
the botanic gardens ; but as there is no great beauty 
or uſe in any of them, I ſhall paſs them over with 
only obſerving, that if any perſon hath a mind to cul- 
tivate them, the beſt ſeaſon to ſow their ſeeds is in 
autumn, ſoon after they are ripe ; for if the ſeeds are 
kept till ſpring, the plants ſeldom produce ripe ſeeds 
again. 'They are moſt of them biennial, require 
to be ſown every year. We have four or five ſpecies 
of them, which grow wild in England. 

|CAULIFEROUS plants [of Caulis , Lat. a ſtalk, 
and fero, to bear ;] ſuch plants as have a true ſtalk. 

CAULIS, is chat part of a plant which riſes ſingle 
above the earth, from whence the leaves or little 
branches put forth, as Jungius defines it; or it is the 
upper part of a plant ſtretched forth to an height, ſo 
that the fore parts differ not from the hind, nor the 
right from the left. In trees and ſhrubs it is called 
Caudix; in corn Culmus; the ſtalk of any herb; the 
ſtem, trunk, or body of a tree. Lat. 

CEANOTHUS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 237. Euonymus. 
Com. Hort. New Jerſey Thea. 

The CHARACTERs are, 
It hath a turbinated empalement of one leaf, which is 
permanent, cut into fue acute ſegments which cloſe toge- 
ther; the flower hath five roundiſh equal petals which 
ſpread open, and are leſs than the empalement ; it bath 
2 erec ſtamina, placed oppoſite to the petals, and are 
of equal length, terminated by roundiſh ſummits, and a 
three-cornered germen, ſupporting a cylindrical ſtyle, crown- 
ed by an obtuſe ſtigma. The germen afterward becomes a 
dry capſule with three cells, in which are lodged three 
oval ſeeds. | . 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's fifth claſs, thticled Pentandria Monogynia, 
the flower having five ſtamina and one ſtyle. 

The Spxcits are, 

1. CxANxOTrHus (Americenus) foliis trinerviis. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 195. Ceanothus with leaves having three nerves. 
Euonymus Nervi Belgii corni fœminæ foliis. Hort. 
Amſt. 1. 167. New England Dogweed with female Cor- 
nel leaves, commonly called New Ferſey Thea. 

2. CEanoTHUS (Africanus) foliis lanceolatis enerviis, 
ſtipulis ſubrotundis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 196. Ceanothus 
with ſpear-ſhaped leaves without nerves, and roundiſh ſti- 
pulæ. Alaternoides Africana lauri ſerratæ folio. Com. 
Prel. 61. tab. 11, 


6 | 3. CyaxoThvy 


3. CAοB,jius (Arbareſcens) folils ovatis ſelſilibus ner- | 
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voſus flotibus alaribus. Ceanothus with oval weruous | 


eaves ſet cloſe to the branches, flowers 


they begin to ſhoot, they keep 


proceetiing from 
the wings of the leaves, — —— | 
The fr ort grows naturally in moſt parts of North 

America, from whence |. plenty the ſeeds have 
been of late years brought to Europe, by the title of 
New Jerſey Thea, where I have been informed the 

inhabitants dry the leaves of this fhrub to uſe as Thea. 

The people of Canada uſe the root in venereal caſes. 

I have received the ſeeds of this ſort from New 

England, Penſylvania, Virginia, and Carolina; and 
the French mention it as a common ſhrub in Canada, 

where they ſay the cattle browze upon it, and keep it 

very low. 

In land this ſhrub ſeldom 
four feet high, ſending out branches on every ſide 

from the ground upward. The branches are very 

fender, and as it is pretty late in the ſpring _ 

growing v te; 

therefore, unleſs the autumn proves dry and mild, the 


tender ſhoots are often killed down very low by the 


and make a pretty appearance during 


early froſts; but, in favourable ſeaſons, the extreme 
rts of the ſhoots — are injured by the cold. 
heſe branches are garniſhed with oval pointed leaves, 

having three longitudinal veins running from the 

foot-ſtalk to the point, which diverge in the broad 


of the leaves from each other: the leaves are 


laced oppoſite, and are of a light green colour. At 
the park xs of each ſhoot the flowers are produced 
in cloſe thick ſpikes, which are compoſed of five 
{mall leaves, of a clear white. Theſe = in July, 

eir continu- 
ance ; for, as every ſhoot is terminated by one of 
theſe ſpikes, the w ſhrub is covered over with 


flowers, the branches commonly growing very cloſe 


the flowers are paſt, 


' ſons the ſeeds ri 


to each other; and when the autumn proves mild, 
theſe ſhrubs often flower again in October. After 
there ſucceeds to each flower a 
tricapſular ſeed-veſſel, flatted at the top, opening into 
three cells, each having a ſingle ſeed. In warm ſea- 
in England. 
propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown in the au- 
tumn in {mall 4 ng? 
where they may remain during the winter, expoſin 
them in id — to the vpn air, but in froſt 
they muſt be protected from cold. In March the 
ſhould be plunged into a moderate hot- bed to 
brine up the f 2m, which ſhould be inured to bear 
the open air b degrees; and as ſoon as they have | 
obtained a little ſtrength, they ſhould be expoſed in 


a a ſheltered ſituation till autumn, when they mult be 


ced under a hot-bed frame, to ſcreen them from 
vere froſt in winter; but in mild weather they ſhould 
be fully expoſed to the open air, for while the plants 
are young, the will not endure the cold of the win- 
ter. In the following ſpring, before the plants. be- 


1 they ſhould be tranſplanted ; ſome of 


may be pr into ſeparate pots, and the others 


into a nurſery d, in a warm ſituation, where 


th 
may remain a year or two to get ſtrength, after which 


time they may be removed to the places where they 


are deſigned to remain. They ſhould have a mode- 


ſoil: and a ſheltered ſituation, where they 


wild thrive and flower entremely well; but in Mi cold 


ſap 


1 beg alſo be propagated by 
bra 


land, they are always very late in the ſpring before 
they come out, ſo that their young ſhoots are full of 
in the autumn, and the firſt froſt commonly kills 
tops, which frequently cauſes them to die great 
of their length. | 


ir 
y lying down the young 

es, which, in a light ſoil, will put out roots in 
a year's time, but theſe layers ſnould not be much 


: watered; for as the ſhoots are tender, moiſture will 


Ry 


tities, or too often repeated; therefore the beſt me- 
und in dry-wea- | 
ther, all round the layers, either with mulch or rotten 
tan, which will preſerve a ſuſficient moiſture in the | 


+> 


often occaſion their rotting, when it is given in quan- 


thod is to cover the ſurface of the 


ground, provided; the fealon is not extremely dry z 


| | 1. 
riſes'more than three or 


from drying the ground in 


This ſhrub is beſt |. 
pots, and plunged into an old hot-bed, | 


riety in the gree 


every fide the ſtem, garniſhed with pretty 


ACE A 

in which-caſe they ſhould have a little water once in 

* ten days, which will be ſufficient. 
The belt time for laying down theſe branches is in 
autumn; and if after this is performed, the ſurface of 
the ground ts covered over with ſome old tan, taken 
from a decayed hot-bed, it will prevent the froſt from 
net ing the g. „which will ſecure them from 
injury; and the fame porn prevent-the winds 
ſpring, and thereby 
promote their putting out roots. Theſe layers, when 
rooted, may be taken up the followin Gori „and 
_— in the ſame manner as — raiſed from 


The ſecond ſort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 


| —_ from whence it was originally brought to Hol- 


and has been many years preſeryed there; and 
ſince has been communicated to moſt of the curious 
gardens in Europe, where it has been long known by 


the title of Alaternoides, &c. and by ſome authors 


it is titled Ricinoides Africana arboreſcens, &c. but 
Dr. Linnæus, having examined the characters more 
exactly, has joined it to this genus. 

This riſes to the height of ten or twelve feet, with 
a woody ſtem, covered with a rough dark-coloured 
bark, and ſends out many weak branches, which 
hang downward; theſe while young are green, but 
afterward change to a purpliſh colour. They are 
garniſhed with oblong pointed leaves, of a lucid 
green, which are ſmooth, and ſlightly ſawed on their 
edges. The flowers are ſmall, of an herbaceous co- 
lour, coming out from the fide of the branches; theſe 
ſometimes appear in July, but are not fucceeded by 
ſeeds in this country, nor do the plants often produce 
flowers; ſo that they are preſerved only for the beauty 
of their ſhining evergreen leaves, which make a va- 
n-houſe during the winter ſeaſon. 

It may be propagared either by layers or cuttings ; the 


latter being a "eo ſure and expeditious m is 
| preferred. The cuttings ſhould be planted 
in the ſpring into pots filled with good kitchen-garden 
earth, and plu into a very moderate hot- bed, ob- 


ving to ſhade them in the heat of the day, and 
now and then refreſh them with water. In about two 
months or leſs, they will have taken root, when they 
muſt be gradually inured to the open air, IG 


them in @ ſheltered ſituation till they have obtained 


ſtrength, when they may be ſeparated, and each 
planted in a ſmall pot filled with light earth, placing 


them in the ſhade tilt they have taken freſh root 
then they may be removed, and intermixed with other 


exotic plants for the fummer ſeaſon. In autumn they 
muſt be houſed with Myrtles, and other more hardy 
exotic ts, and treated in the ſame manner. 


The third ſort grows naturally in the Bahama Iſlands, 
from whence the late Mr. Cateſby brought the ſeeds 


to England. It alfo ws naturally in Barbadce 
— other hands 4 — 


s in the Weſt Indies, from 
whence I have received the ſeeds. This, in the coun- 
tries of its natural growth, riſes to the height. of forty 
or fifty feet, with. large trunks, which are by the in- 
habitants ſawn into boards, and were at firſt eſteemed 
for the beauty of their colour; but being expoſed to 
the air, their colour vaniſhed and ny became pale, 
ſo have not fince-been much regarde K 
In Europe, where the plants have been properly 
treated, they have grown to the height * 
feet; and if the ſtoves in which they wert placed Had 
been lofty enough, would have grown much higher. 
The ſtem is ſtrong; woody 221 5 covered 5 a 


lighit brown bark, which, whe young; has ſeveral 


furrows; the branches come out itregularly from 
large oy 
leaves, of a-light' green colour, having ſeve 5 65 
tudinal veins inclining to white. The flowers 
ſmall, of an herbaceous white, ſo make little a 
ance; they come out from the wings of the 2 
and, in their native ſoil, are ſucceeded by roundi 
fruit almoſt the ſize of ſmall Peaſe, opening in 
cells; in each is incloſed one ſnining black Ned * 


Ggg This 


* 


in the 
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Pphis is propagared by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown 

p cht earth, 
and plunged into a hot · bed; theſe ſeeds lie generally |. 
two months in the ground before the plants "ry; | 
| u 


ring, in ſmall pots filled with li 


their appearance, during which time the 
be duly watered, and air admitted when the weather 
is warm. When the plants come up and are fit to 
remove, they ſhould be carefully ſeparated, planting 
each in a ſmall pot filled with light earth, watering 


the earth to ſettle it about their roots; then plunge | 


them into the tan. bed again, ſhading the plants from 


the ſun till they have taken new root; afterward 
they may be treated in the ſame manner as other ten- 


der plants from the ſame countries. When the plants 


have obtained . wy jc” be preſerved in'win- 
ter in a dry ſtove, but theſe will not make ſuch pro- 
ſs as thoſe in the tan-ſtove. 


CECROPIA. Yaruma Oviedi. Sloan, Hiſt. Jam. 


The Trumpet- tree, or Snakewood. ". 


The CHARACTERS are, 
It hath male and female s in different plants. The 


male flower hath an oval acute ſpatha, which burſts and 


' contains a tale compoſed of many katkins, which are taper 


female, and have e 


hollow, and ſtopped at different ſpaces by membra-- 


naceous ſeptæ, Which have ſo many light annular 


and bundied gr theſe are imbricated, and have 


many turbinated ſcales, which are four-cornered, obtuſe, 
and compreſſed. The flower hath no corolla, but a ſcaly 
neftarium, with two ſhort hair-like ſtamina, | crowned by 
Four-cornered oblong ſummits. The female flowers bave a 
ſpatha, with four taper imbricated germen z they have no 
corolla, but the compreſſed imbricated germen ſupport one 
ſhort ſtyle, crowned by a headed torn ſtigma. The empale- 
ment afterward turns to a berry with one cell, containing 
one oblong compreſſed ſeed, ly 1 | 
This tree is ranged in the ſecond order of Linnæus's 


. |  twenty-ſecond claſs, intitled Dicecia Diandria, the 


male flowers growing upon ſeparate plants from the 
' 


rwo na. | ; 


It grows naturally in moſt of the woody parts of the 
illand of Jamaica, where it riſes to height of 


thirty-five or forty feet: the trunk and branches are 


marks in the ſurface ;- the leaves are large, divided 


into many lobes like thoſe of Papaya, but the foot- 


ſtalk is placed more in the center, ſo as to reſemble a 


target: they are douny on their under ſide. The 
flowers are incloſed in a conical ſpatha or ſheath, the 


male growing upon ſeparate plants from thoſe which 
have 1 — : 


bricated katkins, compoſed of ſeveral turbinated 
ſcales, having no corolla, each having a ſcaly nec- 
tarium, with two ſhort hair- like ſtamina, crowned ' 
with four-cornered oblong ſummits. - The female 
flowers are incloſed in a conical ſpatha or ſheath ; 
theſe have no carolla, but have four imbricated ger- 


torn ſtigma. 


men, pong one ſhort ſtyle, crowned by a headed 
Ihe empalement afterward turns to an 


oblong cylindrical berry, compoſed of many ſmall 


acini 


— 


5 


e the Strawberry, 
flavour when ripe. 


anc much reſemble it in 
This tree is very rare at preſent in Euro ;. the fruit 


being ſmall are generally  deyoured by birds, ſo are 
not much obſerved by the European inhabitants, but 


tte negroes are fond of it;; they alſo make uſe of the 


* 


. 
P 
- 


; emit ſparks of fire, ſo that it is a uſeful tree in that 


*+ 


© I rece 


4 
* 


ſmall branches of the tree to obtain fire, by rubbing 


* 


them againſt each other; by this attrition they ſoon 


country. 


. 


ved ſpecimens of this tree from the late Dr. 


. Houſtoun, who found it growing naturally at La Vera 
_ Cruz, in New Spain, but without flowers; nor had 


11 
F 


the Doctor leiſure to examine the characters of it, ſo 


that at preſent we are not ſufficiently acquainted with | 


them. 


* 
— 


It may be propagated by ſeeds (when procured from 


the places where it naturally grows.) Theſe ſhould 


be brought over in ſand; for as the fruit are ,com- | 


"poſed of ſeveral acini like thoſe of Strawberries, ſo 
"If they are put up. moiſt in papers, they will be apt 


3 


to grow mouldy, and thereby ſpoil the ſeeds :- but 


TY 


they are produced upon imbri-- 
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when they are put up in light ſand, it will prevent 
ae 1 ſhould be ſown in 
ſmall pots filled with light earth, and plunged into 
a moderate hot · bed of tanners bark, obſerving to wa- 
ter the pots duly, and to admit freſh air whenever the 
weather is favourable. When the plants come u 
and ate fit to tranſplant, they ſhould be carefully taken 
up, and each planted in a ſeparate ſmall pot filled 
with the like light earth, and plunged into the hot-bed 
again, being careful to water them to ſettle the earth 
to their roots, and alſo to ſcreen them from the ſun 
till they have taken new root: after which they ſhould 
be conſtanily kept plunged into the bark-bed in the 
ſtove, and treated in the ſame manner as other plants 
from the ſame country. (x 
CEDRUS, The Cedar-tree of Barbadoes, and the 
\ Mahogany, &c. +» Niet 
The CHARACTERS are; . . 
It hath a tubulous bell-ſhaped empalement of one leaf, in- 
- dented in froe parts. 'The flowers F one leaf, divided at 
 - the top into five parts; it bath froe-ſbort lamina, which 
adbere at bottom to the germen, and are terminated 
roundiſb ſummits ; in the center is ſituated the roundiſb 
germen, | ſupporting a thick ſtigma ; the germen afterward 
becomes an oval pod, having froe cells, opening from the 
bottom upward with frve values, having a double co- 
ver ; the outer being thick and woody, the inner v 
thin, which immediately ſurrounds the ſeeds, In the cen- 
ter is fixed a froe-cornered column the length of the ped, 
- -- whoſe: angles are oppoſite to the fiſſures of the pod, to 
which the ſeeds adbere, placed over each other like the 
 feales of ib; theſe are thick at their baſe, but upward 
are flat and thin, like the wings adhering to the ſeeds of 
Firs and Pines. 10 1 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection 
of Linnæus's fifth claſs, intitled Pentandria Mono- 


* 
- 


SY 


| gynia, the flower having five ſtamina and one 


Rien t inn 5 | | 
L , the Cedar of Libanus is by Tournefort very pro- 
perly referred to the genus of Larix, and all the berry- 
ing Cedars are joined to the Junipers, I have 
given che title of Cedrus to this genus, as they were 
mentioned by imperfect titles by moſt of the authors 
who have treated of them; and as the firſt fort has 
been generally known by the appellation of Cedar in 
the countries where it naturally grows, the applying 
the ſame name to thoſe plants Which agree in their 
eſſential characters with it, will join them properly 
6 ni ont de 2091) 2575 4: + 
The Serciks are * 
1, Czprvys (Odorata) foliis pinnatis, foliolis multijugatis 
obtuſis, fructu ovali glabro. Cedar- tree with winged 
leaves, compoſed of many pair of ſmail leaves or lobes, 
wich are obtuſe, and an oval ſmooth fruit. Cedrus 
Barbadenſium, alatis fraxini foliis non crenatis, fructu 
ſingulari, quinis involucris craſſis validis cochleato 
cavis, totidem ſemina membranis adaucta & columnæ 
cCanaliculatæ pentagonæ pregrandi adnata, occluden- 
tibus ornato, Pluk. Phyt. tab. 197. f. 1. The Barba- 
does Cedar- tree. „ Org nt rare 78 
2. Cxpaus (AMAabagani foliis pinnatis, foliolis oppoſitis, 
\ Haben floribus racemoſis ſparſis. Cedar with winged 
leaves, 'whaſe lobes are ſmooth and ſtand. oppoſite, and flow- 
ers growing in logſe hunches, Arbor "Xt d nullo 
impati alam claudente, nervo ad latus unum excur- 
rente fructu anguloſo magno, ſemine alato inſtar Pi- 
nis. Cateſb. Hiſt. Carol. Vol. II. p. 18 1. The Mabo- 


FP 
3. Czpaus (Aberniſeline) foliis alternis fimplicibus, corda- 

to-ovatis acutis, fructu pentagono mucronato. Cedar 
- with ſingle leaves placed alternately, which are val, heart- 
. ſhaped, and acute, bgving a five-corneted- painted fruit. 

Arbor excelſa Coryli-folio ampliore. Houſt. MSS. 
The firſt ſe-t-is commonly known under the title of 
Cedar in the Britiſh, iſlands of America, where this 
tree grows naturally, and is one of the largeſt trees 
of that country. The trunks of theſe trees are ſo 
large, that the inhabitants hello them, and form 


them into the ſhape of boats, and periaguas, for 
Wich purpoſe 9 ; 894 
|  -- w 


We Venty or eighty feet, while young the bark is ſmooth, 


I There are ſome plants of this fort in England, which 
are preſerved in the gardens of thoſe who are curious 
in collecting exotic plants; theſe have been raiſed 
from the ſeeds which have been brought from Barba- 


in England; therefore theſe plants ſhould be treated 
in the ſame manner as the men 
but they are of much quicker growth; for in four 
years from the ſeed, I have had the plants upward of 

ten feet hig. | | 
LI have received 


tree is what they uſe in medicine under that appella- | 


ſent me from the French iſlands in America, 
title of Acajou Cedre. 1 9 


upon a hot bed in the ſpring, and the plants treated 
in the ſame manner as the net. | | 
The ſecond ſort is the Mahogony, whoſe wood is now 
well known in England. _ | n 
This tree is a native of the warmeſt parts of Ameri. | 
ca, growing 1 in the iſlands of Cuba, Ja- 
maica, and | 
on the Bahama Iſlands, but I have not heard of their 


co cut into planks of ſix feet breadth; but thoſe on | 
the Bahama Iſlands are not ſo large, though they are 
frequently four feet diameter, and riſe to a great 
height, notwithſtanding they are generally found 
growing 1 * the ſolid rocks, where there is ſcarce 
any earth for 

has been brought from the Bahama Iſlands, has uſyally, 
_ Paſſed under the 
there is no doubt 


. ſhips; for which/purpoſe it is better 
adapted, than anꝝ other ſort of * known, be- 
re 


* v 


which is communicated to whatever is put into the 


baſe, and are near two inches long, blunt at their 


ing very durable, 


CED 


the water. re are canoes in the Weſt Indies, 


of a brown colour, and has a fragrant odour, from 
whence the title of Cedar has been given to it. This 
wood is frequently cut into ſhingles for covering of 
houſes, and is found very durable; but as the worms 
are apt to eat this wood, it is not proper for build- 
ing of ſhips, though it is often uſed for that purpoſe, 
as alſo for ſheathing of ſhips. It is often uſed for 
wainſcoting of rooms, and to make cheſts, becauſe 
vermin do not ſo N 4x7 breed in it, as in many 
other ſorts of wood, 


cheſts, eſpecially when the wood is freſh; for which 
reaſon it is never made into caſks, becauſe ſpirituous 
liquors will diſſolve part of the reſin, and thereby ac- 
quire a bitter taſte. | : 

This tree riſes with a ſtrait ſtem to the height of ſe- 


and of an Aſh- colour; but as they advance, the bark 


becomes rough and of a darker colour. Toward the 
top it ſhoots out many fide branches, garniſhed with | 


winged leaves, compoſed of ſixteen or eighteen pair 
of lobes (or ſmall leaves) ſo that they are ſometimes 
near three feet long ; the lobes are broad at their 


ends, and of a pale colour; theſe emit a very rank 


odour in the ſummer ſeaſon, ſo as to be very offen- 


five. As J have not ſeen any of theſe flowers upon 
the trees, I can give no deſcription of them, 


he 
fruit is oval, about the ſize of a idge's . | 
opens in five 


ſmooth, of a very dark colour, an 


parts, having a five-cornered column ſtanding in the 
middle, between the 


les of which the winged ſeeds | 
are cloſely placed, lapping over each other like the 
ſcales of Ab. H. Aigen 58 


does, but they are too tender to live in the open air 


ogony next mentioned, 


plants of this kind from Paris, by 
the title of Semiruba; but whether the root of this 


tion, I cannot ſay. The ſeeds of this have alſo: been 
by the 


It is propagated by ſeeds, which may be eaſily ro- 
. American iſlands, which muſt be Fun 


* 


iſpaniola; there are alſo many of them 


being found in any of the Leeward Iſlands. In Cuba 
and Jamaica there are trees of a very large ſize, ſo as 


their nouriſhment. The wood which 


appellation of Madeira wood, but 
of its being the ſame as the Maho- 


'The 1 make great uſe of this wood 
of 


wood being ſoft, it may be cut out with great faci- | 
lity, and being light, it will carry a e. on 


which have been formed out of theſe trunks, which | 
are forty feet long and fix broad z the wood is light, 


is having à very bitter taſte, | 
In the Weſt Indies theſe trees are of ſo quick growth, 


ner of their 


fruit is ri 


rib by very ſhort foot - talks 


| _— We have no 


from the trees. 


. Sun ſors, and burying 


- 


| 


„ 
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the ſhot without ſplintering; nor»is the worm ſo ap 
to Eat this wood as that of the Oak, fo that for the 
Weſt Indies the ſhips built of Mahogony are prefera- 
ble to any other, Y* 
The excellency of this wood for all domeſtic uſes, 
is now ſufficiently known in England; and it is mat- 
ter of ſurpriſe, that the tree ſhould not have been 
taken notice of by any hiſtorian or traveller to this 
time; the only author who has mentioned this tree, 
is Mr. Cateſby, in his Natural Hiſtory of Carolina, 


and the Bahama Iſlands, before whom I believe nei- 


ther the tree or the wood was taken notice of by any 
writer on natural hiſtory, although the wood has 


been many years brought to England in great quan- 
utes, 


as to arrive to a large ſize in a few years; the man- 
ropagation in the Bahama Iſlands, as it 
is deſcribed by Mr. Cateſby, 1s as follows: when the 
the outer hard ſhell or covering ſe 
rates at the bottom, next the foot-ſtalk, thereby ex- 
poſing the ſeeds, which are faſtened to a hard five- 
cornered column, ſtanding in the middle; theſe ſeeds 
being broad and light, are diſperſed on the ſurface of 
the ground, which is very rocky. Such of the ſeeds 
as happen to fall into the fiſſures of the rock, very 
ſoon ſend forth roots; and if theſe tender fibres meet 
with reſiſtance from the hardneſs of the rock, th 
creep out on the ſurface of it, and ſeek another fiſ- 
ſure, into which they creep, and ſwell to ſuch a ſize 
and ſtrength, as to break the rock, and thereby make 


way for the root's deeper penetration; and by this 


nouriſhment from the rock, the trees grow to a large 
ſize in a few years. | E. 2 
The leaves of this tree are winged like thoſe of the 
Aſh, having commonly fix or eight pair of pinnæ 
(or lobes) which are ſhorter and broader at their baſe 
than thoſe of the Aſh, where _ adhere to the mid- 
3 eſe lobes are 
ſmooth, having but one vein running through each, 
which is always on one ſide, fo as to divide them un- 
| rfect account of the flower 
this tree; thoſe which! are exhibited in Mr. Cateſ- 
by's Natural Hiſtory, were drawn from a withered 
imperfect nt, which were the only remains of 
the flowers which could be found at the time when 
e was there; but the fruit he has delineated very ex- 
„as I have had opportunity of comparing it with 
ſome which have 1 to Ehgland. The en- 
tire fruit, before it opens, is of a brown colour; theſe 
fruit grow erect, upon foot - ſtalks, which cloſely ad- 
here to the five-cornered column, running through 
the middle of the fruit, and to which the ſeeds are 
faſtened, lying imbricatim like ſlates on a houſe, 


cover each other; ſo that when the fruit is ripe, the 
| outer cover divides at the bottom into five equal parts, 
and when theſe fall off, and the ſeeds are diſperſed, 
the foot: ſtalk and the column remain ſome months 


after on the tre. 

It is propagated by ſeeds, which may be eaſily pro- 
. from the Bahama Iſlands, from hence moſt 
of the good ſeeds which have come to England were 


brought; for moſt of theſe which have been ſent from 


Jamaica, although brought in their pods, have not 
ſucceeded; whereas, thoſe from the Bahnen Iſlands, 
have grown as well as if they were immediately taken 
The ſeeds ſhould be ſown in ſmall 
ts filled with light ſandy earth, and plunged into a 
ot-bed of tanners bark, giving them a gentle wa- 
tering-once a week: if the ſeeds are good, the plants 
will appear in five or ſix weeks; and when they are 
two inches high, a ſufficient number of ſmall pots 
ſhquld; be filed with light earth, and plunged into the 
tan. bed a day or two, that the earth may be warmed 


before the plants are put into the pots; then the young 
. r ſhould be ſhaken out of the pots, and carefully 
eparated, ſo as not to tear their roots, and each plant- 


4 in a ſingle pot, being careful to ſhade them till 
they have taken freſh root; after which. they muſt be 


L 


N foes in the ſame manner as other tender plants * 


CEL. 


the fame: limate; being careful not w give them 
much water, eſpecially in winter; as alſo when they 
are ſhifted, to preſerve the earth about their Wots, 
otherwiſe they are very ſubje& to periſh; for in the 


country where they grow naturally, they ſay it is not 
ble to 4241 trees ſo "as to live; if the 


| roar are properly managed, they will make con- 


erable progreſs, I have ſome plants now in the 
Chelſea garden, more than twelve feet high, which 
are but of eight years from ſeeds. 
As the wood of this tree is now fo generally uſed in 
England, ſo it might ſurely be worthy of the care 
of the planters in America, many of whom are poſ- 
ſeſſed of barren rocky lands, which at preſent reduce 
no profit ; but if T ſeeds of this tree were ſown 
there, might turn out greatly to the ——_ of 
their ſucceſſors, though the t poſſeſſors ſhould 
not live to enjoy the profit; but I fear there are few 
of the gentlemen in thoſe iſlands, who extend their 
thoughts ſo far, as to make proviſion for the riſing | 

eneration. 

he third ſort wy diſcovered by the late Dr. Houſ- 
toun at Campe from whence he ſent the ſeeds 
to England, a4 ſucceeded in ſeveral gardens 
when the doctor firſt obſerved theſe trees, were 
deſtitute of leaves, but were loaded with ripe fruit ; 
and on his ſecond viſit to the place, he found the 
trees in full verdure, but no appearance of flowers, 
fo he was at a loſs to know what genus it belonged 
to; but as ihe fruit of the trees exactly with 
thoſe of the two former ſpecies, fo I bave ventured to 

n it to them. 
bes trees uſually riſe to the height of 8 feet, 
or u ward, and divide into many es to- 

the top; iſhed with leaves, ſomewhat re- 

ſembling thoſe of the Witch Hazel, but are broader 
at their baſe, and cut angular at their top; theſe are 
of an Aſb-colour underneath, and are ſet on the 
branches without any order; the fruit of this tree is 
much larger than that of the Barbadoes Cedar, being 
broad at the baſe, and diminiſhing gradually to the 


where it terminates in a point, being upwards 
Yr inches long; this has alſo a column, 8 


| 2 runn le through the fruit, to whic 
ary Se ym hong. hn bore 
"both NT rake eee cutfide, this differs 
- from them, in havi _——_— e 
baſe upward; at eac le it, when ripe, 
rele and — che: winged feeds, "which are 
ſperſed by the winds. | 
e have no account of the wood of this tree, whether 
it is eyer uſed in buildings, or other purpoſes, 
there be been few perſons of curioſity in *. 
country, the cutters of b the chief 
ban it there, from whom can be 
known of the ce. The plants which have 
been raiſed from the ſeeds in England, have made 
for the two firſt years, but 
were but ſlow of growth; for, in ſix years more, they 
did not ſhoot ſo much as in the firſt year from the 
ſeed, when they grew more than three feet high, I 
made ſeveral trials to propagate the trees by cuttin 
and la but without ſucceſs; ſo that by ſee 
ſeems to be the only method of having them; theſe 
| e ets AE 
e two foregoin an em conſtantl 
ke cin the bak-fve "a f 
CEDAR of BERMUDAS. 
CEDAR of CAROLINA. bb 
CEDAR of JAMAICA. See TazonroOMa. 
CEDAR of LIBANUS. See LAN. 
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CEDAR of PHOEENICIA 
CEDAR 'of VIRGINIA. | 
CELIBA.' See Bomnax.-' 


CELASTRUS. Lin, Gen: Plant. 392. Evonymoi 


dies. Iſnard. Ac. R. Sc. 1776. The Staff ere 
Ihe Chanactars are, 


. 'The flower hath a ſmall "The fone bath fo ear neo 
ve unequal blunt RY oval pe- 
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CEL | 
tals, which are equal, and. ſpread ces Nt bath 
famina as long as the petals, i + 0 Pye Fu 
mits, and a ſmall germen with a large receptacle, markc4 


with ten deep channels, ſupporting a ſbart fiyle crotonca 

with an obtuſe trifid fi Th — — afterward ” 

comes an oval, blunt, three-coruer * opening 
three cells, each containing an oval /mooth el. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the 2 ſection 

of Linnæus's fifth claſs, intitled Pentandria Mono- 

* from the flower having five n one 

— 

The Sprens are, 

1. CxTLASsTRUus (Bullatus) inermis, foliis ends integer- 
rimis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 196 Smooth Staff-eree with oval 
entire leaves. Euonymus Virginianus, rotundifolius 
capſulis Coccineis elegunter bullris Pluk. Alm. 


139. 
2. CxLASsTRUS (Scandens) inermis, caule volubili foliis 
ſerrulatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 285. Smooth Staff-iree with 
| 52 talk, whoſe leaves are flightly ſawwed. Euony- 
—_— anadenſis ſcandens follis ſerratis. Iſnard, Ac. 
1716. 
3. 2 ( 
bus, follis acu 


acant bau) ſpinis nudis, ramis tereti- 
s. Hort. Cliff. 72.  Staff-1+ee with naked 
— ies gk taper 2 and pointed leaves. 2 

8 thiopicum pyracanthæ foliis. Hort. Amſt. 1 
163. 


4. Cüras raus (Buxifoltur) ſpinis folioſis, ramis an 
latis, foliis obtuſis. Hort: Cliff. 53. Staff tre- ng 


leaves on the ſpines, —— and obtuſe leaves. 
Lycium Portoricenſe, Buxi fotiis NED: Phuk. 
Alm. 234. tab. 202. £. 3. 
5. CrlasTRuUs (AHrafolius) inermis, ſoliis ovatis ſer- 
rulatis, flotibus racemoſis caule erecto. Hort. Cliff. 
72. tree without ſpines, oval ſarwed leaves, flowers 
In hes, and an ereft falt. Myrtifolia arbor, 
foliis latis ſubrotundis, flore albo; Sloan. Hiſt, Jam. 
2. p. 79. tab. 193. 
The firſt ſort — $ naturally i in Virginia, and many 
other parts of North America, where it riſes to the 
height of eight or ten feet; but in England there are 
few of them much more than half 8 It 
generally puts out two or three ſtems from the root, 
. which divide into ſeveral branches, covered 
with a brown bark, garniſhed with leaves near three 
inches ann. hoes two broad, which are placed alter- 
nately on the branches; the flowers come out in looſe 
3 at _ _ = 3 theſe are white, 
e u ve oval petals, with a germen in the 
center, "del by five ſtaming: when the flowers 
fall off, the — ſwells to a three · cornered cap- 


ſule, of a ſcarlet colour, ſer full of ſmall protuber- 
ances; this in three cells, — . 
hard oval covered with a thin red pulp. 


ſhrub flowers in July, but rarely produces good ſeeds 
England. 


in 
It is propagated here by layers, which will take root 
in one year; the young branches only are for 
this r ſo that where there is not any of theſo 


d, the main ſtalks ſnould be drawn 
pens, owed 1mm 


| ned with Pegs ro t their rifing, 
and the young ſhoots fro uld be laid. The 


beſt time for 1m, Hed is in autumn, when they be- 
gin to caſt their leaves, and by e es ewe 
month they will be ciendy? 
ſhould be cut from the old and planted in a 
ny for tvo ot three years to get ſtrength ; after 
which they muſt be removed to the places where they 
are to remain. This ſmrub grows naturally in moiſt 
ſo will not thrive well in a dry foil. It is very 

| P well. 
It is alſo d by ſeeds, which are frequently 
4 rom — but as theſe rarely arrive 
— ſow before the ſpring, ſo the 

— . co the firſt year; therefore the ſeeds 
may be fown cer in * [ in a bed of: loamy 
2 . elean from weeds during the 
— thaſe in 'the Pots ſhould be placed in the 
till the autumn, whit the pots ſhould be either 
plunged into the ground in a warm * or 


rooted, when they 


more time · to 


pu 
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placed under a common frame; to the froſt 

- from penetrating through the ſide of the and 

if the ſurface of thoſe which are plunged in the 
ground, and alſo the bed where the are ſown | 


are lightly covered with ſome. old tan from a decayed 


hot- bed, it will ſecure the ſeeds, from being hurt by | . 


2 | 


. ſevere froſts. In the ſpring the plants will come 
_ which muſt be kept clean from-weeds, and, if 
ſeaſon proves dry, they ſhould have water now and 


then, which w y forward their growth. If 
the plants make good the firſt ſummer, they | 
may be tranſplanted into a nurſery in autumn, other- | . 
wi 1 * in the ſeed- bed till the ſecond 
year, when they may be treated in the ſame manner 
- as the pag im bc Y | 
The ſecond ſort ſends out ſeveral ligneous ſtalks from 
the root, which are flexible, and twiſt themſelves 
about whatever trees and ſhrubs near them, or 


grow 

| when they are at a diſtance from ſuch ſupport, they 
twine about each other, and riſe to the height of 
twelve or fourteen feet; but when they faſten them- 
ſelves about trees they wall much taller, but 
wherever this —_ their branches girt the trees 
ſo cloſely, as in a few years will deſtroy them. Theſe 
are iſhed with leaves about: three inches long, 
and near two broad, which are fawed on their edges, 
and placed alternately on the branches; 
a lively green above, and paler on their under fide, 
havin ral tranſverſe nerves from the middle to 
the ſide.” The flowers are produced in ſmall bunches 
toward the end of the branches, which are of an her- 
' baceous colour, compoſed of five roundiſh petals ; 
- theſe are ſucceeded by. roundiſh three-cornered cap- 
ſules, which are red when ripe, ſpread open in three 
- cells, diſcloſing the ſeeds in the fame manner as our 
common Spin This flowers about: the be- 
- -ginning 
The ſeeds of this ſort generally ripen well in England, 
and the plants may be p from the ſeeds, or 


-treEE, 


by layers, in the ſame manner as the former ſort; it 


delights in a ſtrong loamy ſoil, rather moiſt than dry, 
and will grow in woods' _—_ ＋ > and ſhrubs, 
where, when the fruit is ripe, they make a pretty ap- 
pearance. It grows — 4 over North America, 
and is extremel a 


The third ſort is a native of Ethiopia, from whence 
the ſeeds were firſt brought to the gardens in Holland, 
where the plants were propagated, and have been 
ſince communicated to moſt of the curious in 
Europe. This riſes with an irregular ſtalk about 
three or four feet high, ſending out ſeveral fide 
branches, covered with brown bark, garniſhed with 
leaves about two inches long, and more than half 
an inch broad, ſome of which are pointed, and others 
are obtuſe; they are ſtiff, of a lueid green, and come 
cout irregular from the branches ; theſe continue green 
through the year. The flowers are produced from 

the ſides of the branches in looſe tufts, many of them 
ariſing from one point, ſtanding upon long foot- 
ſtalks; are of an herbaceous white colour, com- 
pore of five petals, which ſpread open, and five 


| 2 ſtamina, which ſurround a ſwelling germen, 
u 


rting a. taper! le, crowned an obtuſe 
tif ft a; nan. 7 afterward . an oval 
fruit, of a fine. red colour, which opens in three cells, 
containing one oblong hard ſeed, the other two cells 
being generally empty. ; 
\ «This plant is commonly 
Europe, which is more expeditious than raiſi 
- from ſeeds, becauſe the ſeeds rarely come up the firſt 
year. The cuttings may be planted any time in 
. ſummer; but thoſe which are planted early, will have 
get ſtrength before winter. They 
: ſhould be planted in ſmall which will contain 
four cuttings in each; the earth of a kitchen 2 
which is well cultivated, is as good as any for this 
ſe. The pots ſhould be then pl into a 
— ea hot- bed, and ſhaded from the fun every 
day, and gently reſyeſned with water now and then; 
when they have taken root they muſt be gradually 


| 


are of 


June, and the ſeeds ripen in autumn. 


propagated by cuttings in |. 
Ming them | 


* 


* 


It may be p 


. — 


till they have taken freſh root; 


any order, which are 
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expoſed to the open air, and ths Mites in a ſheltered 
ſituation till they have obtained ſtrength, when they 
ſhould be ſeparated, and planted each in à ſmall port 
filled with the ſame earth, then \ tr in the ſhade 
ter which they ma 
be placed with other exotic plants in a ſheltered ſi- 
tuation till autumn, when they muſt be houſed with 


Myrtles, and other hardy green-houſe plants, and 


will require the ſame treatment. Lv 

This plant has been titled African Barberry by ſome 

ignorant perſons, I ſuppoſe from the reſemblance of 

its fruit to that of the Barberry. | 

The fourth ſort at the Cape of Good 
This riſes 


the ſeeds. 


WS natur 


| x ry from whence I recei 
with a ſlender ligneous ſtalk to the height of ten or 


twelve feet, covered with a light Aſh-coloured bark, 
and full of joints, which are armed with long ſpines, 
upon which grow many ſmall leaves; the Res 
are ſlender, and armed with the ſame ſpines at every 
Joint, but the whole plant is ſo weak, as to require 


. ſome ſupport, without which they would fall to the 


ground. The leaves come out in cluſters without 
ſomewhat like thoſe of 
the narrow-leaved Box-tree, but are longer, and of 
a Jooſe texture; the branches are angular, and when 
young their bark is whitiſh. As I have not ſeen the 
flowers of this ſhrub, I can give no farther de- 
ſcription of it. | 
This riſes very eaſily from ſeeds, and the plants make 
t progreſs; for I have raiſed them four feet high 


in two years from ſeeds, without any artificial heat; 


and ſome of the plants have lived thro* two winters 
againſt a ſouth-eaſt wall, but theſe have ſhed their 


- leaves in winter, whereas thoſe which were removed 


into the green-houſe have retained their verdure 
through the year. | | 


ropagated by cuttings, which ſhould be 
planted in the ſpring, and treated in the ſame manner 


as hath been directed for the former ſort; or if the 


young ſhoots are laid, they will take root in one year, 


. 


1 


0 


and if they are covered in ſevere froſts, 


but ſhould not be tenderl 
them to have weak = 
ſo much verdure, as when they are expoſed to the 


oblong ſeed. | 


rate ſmall 


| 


and may then be tranſplanted either into pots, or 
. againſt a good aſpected wall, where I find they will 


endure our ord! winters without any protection; 
ey may be 
brought, when old, to live abroad without protection. 
Thoſe in pots will require a little ſhelter in winter, 
treated, for that will cauſe 


es, nor will the leaves have 


n air in mild weather. 
he fifth ſort grows 


in Jamaica, and alſo 


in ſome of the other iſlands in the Weſt Indies, where 


it riſes to the height of eighteen or twenty feet, 


ſending out many fide branches, garniſhed with leaves 


ſom like thoſe of the broad - jeaved Myrtle, which 
are ſlightly ſawed on their edges; the flowers come 


out from the ſide of the branches in long bunches; 


they are white, and compoſed of five petals, having 


_ five ſtamina placed oppolite to them, and a germen 
in the center which is channelled; this afterward be- 


comes a fruit, having five cells, each incloſing an 
This plant is at preſent rare in England, for the ſeeds 
ſeldom grow the firſt year; therefore when the ſeeds 
arrive here, they ſhould be ſown in ſmall pots filled 
with light earth, and Ir into a tan- bed, where 
they ſnould remain till the following ſpring, when 
they ſhould be plunged into a freſh hot- bed of tan- 
ners bark; and if the pots are duly watered, the 
plants will appear in about a month after; when theſe 
are fit to remove, they ſhould be planted into ſepa- 
ts, and plunged again into the tan-bed, 
being 5 to water and ſhade them till they have 
taken new root, after which they ſhould be treated 
in the ſame manner as other tentler plants from the 
ſame countries. | | 
ELERY or SALARY. See Arun. 


CELLS of plants [of Cellz, Lat.] are thoſe partitions 


or hollow places in the huſks or pods of plants, in 
which the fed 


is contained. . | yt 
| H h h CEL OSIA. 


- 
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CELOSIA.. Lin. Gen. Plant. 255. Amaranthus. 
Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 234. tab. 118. Amaranth, 

The CnARAcTERS are, 
The empalement is ent, and compoſed of three dry 
coloured leaves. The flower hath five erett ſharp-pointed 
petals, which are permanent, ftiff, and ſhaped like a 
florwer-cup. It bath a ſmall nectarium joined to the border 
of the germen, to which adhere the five: lamina, which 


ore terminated by turning ſummits. The globular germen | 


fupperts an upright ſtyle, which is as as the ſtamina, 
crowned with a finglt fligma. The t afterward 
becomes a globular capſule with one cell opening horizon- 
tally, containing roundiſh ſeeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnzus's fifth claſs, intitled Pentandria Monogynia, 
the flower having five ſtamina and one ſtyle. 

The Speis are, 

1. CxOS1A (Margaritacea) foliis ovatis ſtipulis falcatis, 
pedunculis angulatis, ſpicis ſcarioſis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
2 27 Celofia with oval leaves, a faulebion: ſbaped ſtipula, 
and a rough ſpike. Amaranthus ſpicà albeſcente habi- 
tiore. Martyn. Cent. 1. p. . | * 

2. CxLostA (Criſtata) foliis eolato- ovatis recurvis 
ſubundatis pedunculis angulatis, ſpicis — criſ- 


tatis. Lin. Sp. 297. Celofia with ov leaves, 
angular foot-ſtalks, and oblong ate] Bikes of flowers. 
- Amaranthus criſtatus. Camer. Epit. 792. Creſted 
Amaranth, commonly called Cockſcomb. - 


3. Ciiosa 2 foliis lanceolato-ovatis, 
cula diffu 


* 


filiformi. Flor. Virg. 144. Celgſia with 


oval ſpear-ſhaped leaves, and a flender diffuſed panicle. | 


Amaranthus panicula flavicante gracili 
Sloan. Hift. 1. p. 142. tab. go. 


4. CzLos1a (Coccinea) follis ovatis ſtriftis inauriculatis, 


ſericea. 


ſpecioſa criſtata. C. B. P. 121. 

5. CzLosa (Caſtrenſis) foliis lanceolato-ovyatis lineatis 
acuminatiſſimis, ſtipulis falcatis, ſpicis criſtatis. Lin. 
Sp. 297. Celgſia with oval, linear, ſpear-ſhaped, acute- 
pointed leaves, and creſted ſpikes of flowers, Amaranthus 
vulgaris. Rumph. Amb. 5. p. 236. ; 

6. CxLos1a (Lanata) foliis lanceolatis tomentoſis obtuſis, 


ſpikes of flowers having downy ſtamina 

The ſort here mentioned, grows naturally in 
America, from whence I haye trequently received 
the ſeeds. This riſes with an upright ſtalk about two 


feet high, garniſhed with oval leaves ending in points, | 


of a pale colour; thoſe on the lower part being four 
or five inches long, and one and a half broad in the 
middle, but they diminiſh gradually in their ſize up- 
ward. Toward the upper part of the ſtalk, there are 
a few ſide branches ſent out which ſtand erect; each 
of which is terminated by a ſlender ſpike of flowers, 
and the principal ſtalk is terminated by one which 
is much larger; this is two or three inches long, and 
about as thick as a man's middle finger, the whole 
ſpike being of a ſilvery colour. But there is a variety 
of this with ſlender pyramidal ſpikes, intermixed 
with red toward the top, the ſeeds of which I re- 
ceived from Dr. Linnæus, by the above title; but I 
am inclinable to think it is different from that which 
was figured by Dr. Martyn in his Decades of rare 
plants, which I have cultivated many years in the 


Chelſea garden, and. have never found it to vary. 


The ſpike of this is much thicker than that of Lin- 
næus's, and of equal ſize the whole length; whereas 
his diminiſhes almoſt to a point at the top, and the 
colours of both are very different. This fort is an- 
nual like the other Amaranths, and requires the ſame 
culture. F | | 
The ſecond fort is well known by its common ap- 
pellation of Cockſcomb, which was given to it from 
the form of its creſted head of flowers reſembling a 
Cockſcomb ; of this there are many varieties, which 
differ in their form, magnitude, and colours; but as 


they vary 11 ſeeds, they are not enumerated as 


The fourth ſort I receiv 


—NETATE, - 


| CEL 
diſtin& ſpecies. I have taiſed varieties of the ſe 
from ſeeds which came from China, and other coun- 
tries, but have generally found them alter in a few 
years, -notwithſtanding great care has been taken in 
the ſavi of their fo : the principal colours of 
their are red, purple, yellow, and white; but 
I have had ſome, ſe heads have been variegated 
with two or three colours. I alſo raiſed ſome from 
ſeeds which I received from Perſia, whoſe heads 
were divided like a plame of feathers, which were 
of a beautiful ſcarlet colour, but theſe in a few 
years 'degenerated : therefore I ſhall include all the 
different varieties of Cockſcomb, under this general 


title. 


The ſeeds of the third ſort were ſent me from Ja- 
males by the late Dr. Houſtoun. This grows na- 
turally in moſt of the Sugar Iſlands, It nfes with a 
weak ſtalk near four feet high, garniſhed with oblong 
inted leaves, which ſtand oppoſite at each joint. 
he flowers come out in looſe panicles from the ſide 
of the ſtalks, and alſo at the end of the branches : 
theſe are divided into a great number of very ſlender 
ſpikes, which are of a pale yellow, ſhining with a 
gloſs like /filk. The plants of this periſhed in the 
autumn, without Qing their ROY 
ed from China ; this hath a 
furrowed ſtalk, ' which riſes three or four fect high, 
iſhed with oval leaves which are not cared at their 
the ſtalk is terminated by ſeveral ſpikes ot 
flowers which are variouſly formed, ſome being 
creſted, others are plumed like feathers, of a bright 
ſcarlet colour, fo make a good appearance; but the 
ſeeds of this when carefully ſaved, are apt to degc- 


The fi fort is of humbler growth, the leaves are 
oval, ſpear-ſhaped, ending in very acute points; the 
branches proceed from the wings of the leaves, al- 
moſt the length of the ſtalk, and are terminated by 
fender ſpikes of flowers of no great beauty, therefore 
the plant is preſerved as a variety. in the botanic 


ens. 
he ſixth fort grows naturally in Ceylon; it riſes with 
white woolly ftalk way to three fect 
high, garniſhed with obtuſe, ſpear-ſha woolly 
leaves; from-the upper part of the come out 
two or three ſlender ſide branches, which (as alſo the 


principal ſtalk) are terminated by woolly ſpikes of 


flowers: theſe flowers are ſo cloſely wrapped up in 
their woolly empalements, as to be ſcarce viſible to 
the naked eye, fo they make no. appearance; but 
the extreme whiteneſs of the ſtalk, leaves, and ſpikes, 
make a pretty variety among other tender plants 
during their continuance. 


This plant is tender; the feeds ſhould be fown in the 


ſpring upon a hot-bed, and the plants ſhould be 
treated in the ſame way as is directed for the Cockſ- 
combs z but when the plants are fully grown, they 
ſhould be removed into an airy glaſs-caſe, where they 
may be ſcreened from cold and wet, but have free 
air admitted to them in warm weather, otherwiſc 
they will not perfect their feeds in this country. 
In order to have large fine Amaranths, great care 
ſhould be taken in the choice of the ſeeds; tor if they 
are not carefully collected, the whole expence and 
trouble of raiſing them will be loſt. When you are 
ided with good feeds, they muſt be ſown on a 
2 (which ſhould have been prepared a few 
days before, that 'the violent heat may be abated) 
about the beginning of March ; and in about a fort- 
night's time (if the bed is in good temper) the plants 
will rife ; but as they are tender when they firſt ap- 
pear, they require great care for a few days till 
they get ſtrength, firſt, in giving them a due pro- 
portion of air, to prevent their drawing up weak; 
and next to keep them from too great moiſture, tor 


- a ſmall ſhare of moiſture will cauſe their tender ſtems 


to rot: in ſowing the ſeeds, there ſhould be care 


taken not to put them too cloſe, for when the plants 
come up ia cluſters, they frequently ſpoil each other 


for want of room to grow: in a fortnight or three 
| | weeks 
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weeks time the plants will be fit to remove, when 
you muſt prepare another hot-bed, covered with 

rich light earth, about four inches thick; which 
ſhould be made a few days, that it may have a proper 
temperature of heat; then raiſe up the young plants 


with your finger, ſo as not to break off the tender 


roots, and prick. them into the new hot-bed about 
four inches diſtance every way, giving them a gentle 
watering to ſettle the earth to their roots: but in 
doing this, be very cautious not to bear the you 


plants down to the ground by haſty watering, which 
ſo as to recover their 


rarely riſe again, or at le 
former ſtrength in a long time, but very often rot in 
the ſtems, and die quite away. | 

After the plants are thus planted, they mult. be 
ſcreened from the ſun till they have taken freſh rot; 
but as there is generally a great ſteam riſing from the 


termentation of the dung, which condenſes to wet | 


ainſt the glaſſes, and this dropping upon the 
* very frequently deſtroys them * the glaſſes 
Would be frequently turned in the day - time, whenever 


it 


o prove bad, that you cannot turn your g 
be of great ſervice to your. plants, to wipe off all 


t 
W 


the moiſture two or three times a day with a woollen 
cloth, to prevent its dropping upon the plants. When 
in to grow, 


your plants are firmly rooted, and begin 
you muſt obſerve to give them air every day (more 
or leſs, as the weather is cold or hot) to prevent 
2 drawing up too faſt, which greatly weakens their 
ms. 
In about a month or five weeks theſe plants will have 
gram ſo as to meet; therefore ſhould have another 
ot-bed, which ſhould be of a moderate temper, and 
covered with the ſame rich earth about fix inches 
thick, in which they ſhould be planted (obſerying to 
take them up with as NN ER 


poſſible) at ſeven or eight inches diſtance every way, 


giving them ſome water to ſettle the earth about 
eir roots; but be careful not to water them 
heavily, ſo as to bear down the. plants, (as was be- 
fore directed) and keep them ſhaded in the heat of 
the day, until 
ſure to refreſh them often (but gently) with water, 
and give them air * 8 to the heat of - 
weather, coverin mats every night, 
1 le cold chill your beds, and ſtop the 22 
ants. | 
In the middle of May you muſt provide another hot- 
bed, which ſhould be covered with a deep frame, 


that your plants may have room to grow: upon this 


| hot-bed, you muſt ſet as many three-penny as 
can td wichia the ns of the frame ** 
pots muſt be filled with good rich earth, and the ca- 
vities between each pot filled up with any common 
earth, to preyent the heat of the bed from evaporat- 
ing, and Hung the frame with noxious ſteams; then, 
with a trowel, or ſome ſuch inſtrument, take u 
your plants (from the former hot - bed) with as muc 
earth as cher to the roots, and place each ſingle 
plant in the middle of one 2 filling the pot 
up with the earth before deſcribed, and ſettle it choſe 
to the root of the plant with your hands ; water them 


gently, as before, and ſhade them in the heat of the 


day from the violence of the ſun, by covering the 
glaſſes with mats; refreſh them often with water, 
and give them a good quantity of air in the day- 
time. 
In about three weeks more, theſe plants will have 
grown to a conſiderable ſize and ſtrength, ſo that you 
muſt now raiſe the glaſſes very much in the day- time; 
and when the air is ſoft and the ſun is clouded, draw 
off the glaſſes, and expoſe them to the open air, and 
bays this as often as the weather will permit; which 
will harden them by degrees, to be removed abroad 
into the places where they are to remain the whole 
ſeaſon; but it is not adviſable to ſet theſe plants out 
until a week in July, obſerving to do it when the air 


1s perfectly ſoft, and if poſſible, in a gentle ſhower 


the weather will permit; but if the weather . 


they have taken freſh root; and be 


| leaſt branching plants of 
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ſame 


1 
Let / them at firſt be ſet near the ſhelter of a hedge 
for two or three days, where they may be ſcreened 
from the violence of the fun, and ſtrong winds, to 
which they muſt be inured by degrees: theſe plants, 
when grown to a good ſtature, perſpire very freely, 
and muſt be every da ks with water, if the 
weather proves hot — dry ; otherwiſe they will ſtunt, 
and never produce their plumes ſo fine as they would 
do if taken care of. | 
This is the proper man t, in order to have fine 
Amaranths; which, if rightly followed, and the 
kinds are good, in a favourable ſeaſon, will produce 
wonderful large fine heads, and are the or- 
nament to a good garden for upwards of two months: 
by this method, 1 have had plants five or ſix feet 

igh, with creſts near a foot in breadth; and I am 
perſuaded, if the kind is good, (and there is no want 
of dung, or conveniencies) in a kindly ſeaſon, they 
will grow much larger. 
By the middle or latter end of September, the Ama- 
ranths will have perfected their ſeeds, ſo that you 
muſt make choice of the {t, moſt beautiful, and 
kind for ſeed ; which 
you ſhould remove under ſhelter, (eſpecially if the 
weather proves wet, or the nights froſty) that the 
ſeeds may be perfectly ripened ; in the choice thereof, 
be ſure never to take any ſeeds from fide branches, 
nor from the neck of the plume, but ſuch only as are 
produced in the middle thereof, which in many plants, 
perhaps, may be but a ſmall quantity; but I do 
aſſure you, it is thoſe only you can depend upon, to 
have your kinds good the ſucceeding year. 

n. Plant. 675. 1 
given to this plant in honour of Dr. Olaus Celſius, 
profeſſor of philoſophy and theology in the univerſity 
of Upſal, in Sweden, by Dr. Linnæus. We have no 
E game for it. ey 


CHARACTERS are, 


It bath an obtuſe permanent empalement, which is as long 


as the petal, divided at the top into froe parts. The 
flower is of one leaf, with a very ſhort tube, ſpread open 
above, and cut into five unequal paris; the two 
being ſmall, and the under larger. It bath four 1 
ſtamina, which incline toward the upper ſegments of the 
petal, two of which are longer than 7 = te and two 
are of the ſame length, terminated by ſmall reundiſb ſum- 
mits. In the center is ſituated a roundiſb germen, ſupport- 
ing @ flender ſtyle, crowned by an obtuſe ſtigma. The 
germen afterward becomes a roundiſh capſule compreſſed at 
the top, fitting upon the empalement, having two cells 
which are filed with ſmall angular ſeeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond ſection 
of Linnæus's fourteenth fs intitled Didynamia 
Angioſpermia, the flower having two long and two 
non amina, and the ſeeds being included in a 
capſule. | 

There is but one Spreixs of this genus at preſent 

known, which 1s, | 


CEeL$1a (Orientalis) foliis duplicato-pinnatis. Hort. Cliff. 


321. Celfia with double winged leaves, Verbaſcum 
orientale Sophie folio. Tourn. Cor. 8. Eaſtern Mullein 
with a Flixweed leaf. : 
This plant grows naturally in Armenia, from whence 
Dr. Tournetort ſent the ſeeds to the royal garden at 
Paris, where they ſucceeded, and have been ſince 
communicated to moſt parts of Europe, In its na- 
tural place of growth, this is an annual; but in 
England it will farely ripen its ſeeds, unleſs the 
plants come up in the autumn and live through the 
winter, 

It ſends out many oblong leaves, which are fine! 
divided almoſt to the mid-rib on both ſides; theſe 
lie flat on the ſurface of the ground, and from the 
center ariſes a roundiſh herbaceous ſtalk near two feet 
high, garniſhed the whole length with leaves of the 
ape, but diminiſhing in their ſize gradually 
to the top : theſe are placed alternately, and ar the 
foot- ſtalk of each come out the flowers, more than 
half the length of the ſtalk, which are of an iron co- 
lour on their outſide, but pale yellow within, ſpread- 


mg 


growing the following ſpring. When the plants come | 


I have ſometimes, when the ſeaſons have proved 
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ing open like thoſe of the common Mullein, but are 


not ſo regular; the ſhort tube being turned down- 


ward, and the lower ſegments being larger than the 


upper, and the ſtamina being unequal, have occaſioned 
Linnæus to remove it to his ringent flowers. The 
ſeed-yefſel is round, compreſſed, and hath two cells 
filled with ſmall ſeeds. It flowers in June, and the 
ſeeds ripen in September: if the ſeeds of this plant 
are ſown upon a warm dry border as ſoon as they are 
ripe, the plants will often come up and live through 
the winter, provided the foil is poor; for in rich 
ground the are apt to grow rank, and then they are 
generally deſtroyed by the early froſts, or w 

with much wet; but if the plants ſhould not riſe the 
ſame autumn, there will be little hazard of their 


up, they will require no'other care but to keep them 
clean from weeds, and thin them if they are too cloſe; 
for they do not bear removing well, ſo ſhould be ſown 
where they are intended to remain. 


warm, had ripe ſeeds from plants ſown in the ſpring; 
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but this cannot be depended on, therefore it is muc 
better to ſow the ſeeds in autumn, 
EL TIS. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 612: tab. 383. Lin. 
Gen. Plant. 1012. The Lote or Nettle-tree, in 
French Micocoulier. | 

The CHARACTERS — * be 
It hath male and hermaphrodite flowers on the ſame tree : 
the hermaphrodite flowers are ſingle, and ſituated above 


the male. The ' empalement of the hermaphrodite flower 


is divided into fue parts, in which there are no petals, 


but frve ſhort ſtamina: terminated by thick quadrangular 


3. 


1 


which was there 


- paid a vilit to that place, which had frequently pro- 


ſummits, which have four furrows. In the center is fi. 


upporting two reflexed ſtyles 
be 


ermen afterward becomes 


tuated an oval 1 . 


crowned by a ſingle ſtigma. 
a round berry with one cell, inclofing a roundzſh nut, The 
ts, 


male flowers have their empalements divided into fix 


and have no germen or ſtyle, but in other parts the. 


hermaphrodite. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's twenty-third claſs, intitled Polygamia Mo- 


nœcia, from the ſame tree having male and herma- 
Phrodite flowers. 95 


The Spreixs are, 

Cris (Auſtralis) foliis lanceolatis acuminatis, ſer- 
ratis, nervoſis. Nettle-tree with ſpear-ſhaped pointed 
leaves, which are veined and ſawed on their edges. Celtis 
fructu nigricante. Tourn. 612. Lote-tree with a 
black fruit. 

CeLT1s (Occidentalis) foliis oblique-ovatis, ſerratis, 
acuminatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1044. Nettle-tree with 
oblique, oval, ointed leaves, which are ſawed on their 
edges. Celtis fructu obſcure purpuraſcente. Inſt, R. 
H. 612. Lote-tree with a dark purple fruit. 

CEtLT1s (Orientalis) foliis ovato-cordatis, denticulatis, 
Mou brevibus. Nettle-tree with oval heart-ſhaped 
aves, ſlightly indented, and ſhort foot-ſtalks. Celtis 


-  orientalis minor, foliis minoribus & craſſioribus, fructu 


flavo. Inſt. Cor. 42. Smaller Eaſtern Lote-tree with 


ſmaller and thicker leaves, and à yellow fruit. 


CeLT1s (Americana) foliis oblongo-ovatis, obtuſis, 
nervoſis, ſupernè glabris, ſubtus aureis. Nettle-tree 
with oblong, obtuſe, nervous leaves, which art ſmooth on 
their upper ſurface, and of a gold colour beneath. Celtis 
folus citrii ſubtus aureo, fructu rubro. Plum. Cat. 18. 
Lote-tree with Citron leaves, of a gold colour on their under 


fide, and a red fruit. 


The firſt ſort grows naturally in the ſouth of France, 


in Spain and Italy, where it is one of the largeſt trees 


of thoſe countries: yet this is not ſo plenty in Eng- 
land as the ſecond, nor do I remember to have ſeen 
but two large trees of this ſort in the Engliſh gardens; 
one of which was formerly growing in'the Biſhop of 
London's garden at Fulham, but was cut down ſome 
years paſt, with many other curious exotic trees, 
which were there growing in great perfection: the 
other was in the garden of Dr. Uvedale at Enfield, 
anding a few years ago, when I 


rot 


_ wood of this tree . 
0 
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duced fruit, but was never propagated in this coun- 


try; nor were there any young plants of this kind is 


the garden, till about fourteen years ago, when I pro- 
cured a good quantity of the fruit from Italy, which 


I communicated to ſeveral of my friends. 


This tree riſes with an u right ſtem to the height 
of forty or fifty feet, 2 ing out many ſlender 
branches upward, which have a Woch dark coloured 
bark, with ſome ſpots of gray; theſe are garniſhed 
with leaves placed alternately, which are near four 
inches long, and about two broad in the middle, 
ending in long ſharp points, and deeply ſawed on 
their edges, having ſeveral tranſverſe veins which 


are prominent on their under fide. The flowers come 


out from the wings of the leaves all along the 
branches; they have a male and an hermaphrodite 
flower generally at the ſame place, the male flowers 
being ſituated above the others: theſe have no petals 


but a green herbaceous empalement, ſo make no 


re; they come out in the ſpring, at the ſame time 
when the leaves make their firſt appearance, and 


. 


generally decay before the leaves have grown to half 


eir — — After the flowers are paſt, the 
rmen of the hermaphrodite flowers become a round 
rry about the ſize of a large Pea, which, when ripe, 

is black. + 
The ſecond fort | naturally in North America 
it delights in moiſt rich ſoil, in which it becomes a 
very large tree. This riſes with a ſtrait ſtem, which 
in young trees is ſmooth and of a dark colour, but 
as they advance, it becomes rougher and of a lighter 
green. The branches are much diffuſed on every 
de, and are garniſhed with oblique oval leaves, 
ending in points, ſawed on their edges; they are 
laced alternately on the branches, with pretty 
ong foot-ſtalks. The flowers come out oppoſite to 
the leaves, upon pretty long foot-ſtalks ; the male 
flowers ſtanding . above the hermaphrodite as in the 
other ſpecies ; after theſe decay, the hermaphrodite 


flowers are ſucceeded by roundiſh berries, which are 


ſmaller than thoſe of the firſt fort, and when ripe, 
are of. a dark purple colour.” This tree flowers in 
May, and the feeds ripen in October. Of this ſort 
there are ſeveral pony large trees in the Engliſh 
ardens, ſome of which produce great quantities of 
Pe annually, which in favourable ſeaſons come to 
maturity, ſo. that from theſe ſeeds there have been 
lants raiſed z and there are few years, in which there 
is not fruit of this ſort ſent from America, whereby 
1 now become pretty common in the Engliſh nur- 
eries. 8 


This tree is late in coming out in the ſpring, but in 


recompenſe for that, it continues as long in beauty 
in the autumn, for it is the lateſt in fadin of any 


of the deciduous trees nor do the leaves alter their 


colour long before they fall, but continue in full 
verdure till within a few days of their dropping off; 
and, ſo ſoon as they begin to fall, the trees will in 
a few days be quite deſtitute of leaves, ſo that the 
litter which their falling leaves occaſion, may be 


ſooner cleared away, than that of any other deciduous 


tree. There is little beauty in the flowers or fruit of 
this tree; but, as the branches are well clothed with 
leaves, which are of a fine green colour, the trees, 
when mixed with others in wilderneſſes, make a 
pleaſing variety during the ſummer ſeaſon, The 
tough and pliable, is 
eſteemed by coachmakers tor the frames of their car- 
riages. of 1 

The third ſort was diſcovered by Dr. Tournefort in 
Armenia, from whence he ſent the fruit to the royal 
garden at Paris, where they ſucceeded, and the trees, 
which were there raiſed, have produced fruit for 
ſeveral years, ſo that moſt of the curious gardens in 
Europe have been furniſhed with it from thence. 

It riſes with a ſtem about ten or twelve feet high, 


dividing into many branches, which ſpread horizon- 


tally on every fide, having a ſmooth greeniſh bark, 
garniſhed with leaves abour an inch and a half long, 
and near an inch broad, inclining to a —— 

| ue 
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but are oblique, one of the ears of the baſe being 
ſmaller and lower than the other; they are of a 
thicker texture than thoſe of the common ſort, and 


of a paler green, placed alternate on the branches, | 


and have ſhort foot- ſtalks. The flowers come out 
from the foot-ſtalks of the leaves, in the ſame manner 
as the former, and are ſucceeded by oval yellow ber- 
ties, which, when fully ripe, turn of a darker co- 
lour. The wood of this tree is very white. 
Theſe trees are all propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould 
be ſown ſoon after they are ripe, when they can be 
procured at that ſeaſon, for theſe frequently come up 
the following ſpring ; whereas, thoſe which are ſown 
in the ſpring, will not come up till a twelvemonth 
after : ere it is the beſt way to ſow them in pots 
or tubs, that they may be eaſily removed, for thoſe 
which are ſown in the ſpring ſhould be placed in a 
ſhady ſituation in ſummer, and conſtantly kept clean 
. | from weeds; but in autumn they ſhould be placed in 
a warm ſituation,” plunging the pots into the ground 
and if they are covered over with a little tan from a 
decayed hot-bed, it will prevent the froſt from pene- 
trating the earth to injure the ſeeds; and if theſe 
pots are placed on a gentle hot-bed in the ſpring, it 
will greatly forward the vegetation of the ſeeds, 
whereby the plants will have more time to get ſtrength 
before the winter: but when the plants appear above 
ground they muſt have a large fare of air admitted 
to them, otherwiſe they will draw up weak; and as 
ſoon as the weather is warm, they muſt. be expoſed 
to the open air, and in ſummer they muſt be con- 
ſtantly kept clean from weeds; if the ſeaſon proves 
dry, will require water two or three times a 
week. In autumn it will be proper to remove the 
pots, and place them under a hot- bed frame, to ſhel- 
ter them in winter from ſevere froſt; or where there 
is not that conveniency, the pots ſhould be plunged 
into the ground near a wall or hedge; and as the 
plants, when young, are full of ſap, and tehder, the 
. early froſts in autumh frequently kill the upper part 
of the ſhoots}, therefore the plants ſhould be either 
covered with mats, or a little ſtraw or Peaſe-haulm 
Haid over them to protect them. 1 
In the following ſpring the plants ſhould. be taken 
| out of the ſeed- pots, and planted in the full ground: 
this ſnould be done about the middle or latter end of 
March, when the danger of the froſt is over; there- 
fore a bed or two ſhould be prepared (according to 
the number of plants raiſed) in a ſheltered ſituation, 
and, if poſſible, in a gentle loamy ſoil. The ground 
muſt be well, trenched, and cleared from the roots of 


bad weeds, and when levelled, ſhould be marked out 


in lines at one foot diſtance then the plants ſhould 
be carefully turned out of the pots and ſeparated, 
ſo as not to tear their roots, and planted in the lines 


at ſix inches aſunder, preſſing the earth down cloſe to 


the roots. If the ground is very dry when they are 
8 and there is no appearance of rain ſoon, it will 
be proper to water the beds, to ſettle the ground to 


the roots of the plants; and after this, if the ſur- 


face of the ground is covered with ſome old tan or 
rotten dung, it will keep it moiſt; and prevent the 
dying winds from penetrating to the roots of the 
Plants. | : 
The following ſummer, the neceſſary care muſt be to 
keep them conſtantly clean from weeds; but after the 
Plants are pretty well eſtabliſned in the ground, they 
will not require any water, eſpecially toward the lat- 
ter end of ſummer, for that will occaſion their late 
| & whereby they will be in great danger of ſuf- 
fering by the autumn froſts; for the more any of 
theſe young trees are ſtopped in their growth by 
drought towards autumn, the firmer will be their tex 
ture, ſo better able to bear the cold. 
The plants may remain in theſe nurſery-beds two 
years, by which time they will have obtained ſuffici- 
ent ſtrength to be tranſplanted where they are de- 


ſigned to remain for good, becauſe theſe plants ex- 


tend their roots wide every way; ſo that if they 
ſtand long in the nurſery, their roots will be cut in 
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rexſovings which will be a great prejudice to their 
ture 5590 
Theſe forts are hardy enough to thrive in the open air 
in England, after they are become ſtrong; but for 
the two Hirſt winters after they come up from ſeeds, 
they require a little proteCtion, eſpecially the third 
ſort, which is tenderer than either of the former. The 
oung plants of this ſort frequently have variegated 
eaves, but thoſe are more impatient of cold than the 

1 leaved. 
he fourth ſort was firſt diſcovered by father Plumier, 
in the French iſlands of America; and it was found 
growing in Jamaica, by Dr. Houſtoun, who ſent the 
leeds to England. This riſes with a ftrait trunk 
near twenty Ret high, covered with a gray bark, di- 
vided into many branches upward, garniſhed with 
leaves near four inches long, and two and a half 
broad, rounded at their extremity, of a thick texture, 
very ſmooth on their upper ſurface, and on their un- 
der ſide are of a lucid 0d 0 
on the branches. The fruit is round and red, but 
the flowers I have not ſeen. 
The ſeeds of this ſort rarely come up the firſt year, 
ſo they may be ſowed in pots, and plunged into the 
tan- bed in the ſtove, where they ſhould remain till 
the plants come up. Theſe plants muſt be conſtantly 
kept in the bark- ſtove, and treated in the ſame man- 
ner as other tender exotics. i 

CENTAURE A. Lin. Gen. Plant. 880. Centaurium 
majus. Tourn. Inſt.” R. H. 449. tab. 256. Jacea. 
Tourn. 443. Cyanus. Tourn. 445. Greater Centaury, 

- Knapweed, Blue Blottle, &c. 

The CHARACTERS are, 
It hath a compound flower, whoſe diſk is c ed o 
hermaphrodite florets, and the 4.4 by + of Frm d 
florets, which are larger and looſer ; theſe are included 
in a common, roundiſb, ſcaly empalement ; the herma- 
pbrodite florets have narrow tubes, ſwelling at the top, 
and cut into five parts; theſe have froe ſhort hairy ſta- 
mina, terminated by cylindrical ſummits : the germen is 
ſituated under the petal, ſupporting a ſlender ſtyle, crown- 
ed with an 2 he ſtigma. vn germen afterward becomes 
a ſingle ſeed ſhut up in the empalement. The female 
florets — a ſlender tube, but expands above, = 
it is enlarged, and cut into frve unequal parts; theſe gre 
barren. pn! 
This genus of plants is ranged in the third ſection 
of Linnæus's nineteenth claſs, intitled Syngeneſia Po- 

gamia Fruſtanea; the flowers of this ſection have 

eir diſk and middle compoſed of hermaphrodite flo- 
rets, which are fruitful, and their borders of female 

- abortive florets, f 

The Speis are, 

1. CENTAUREA (Alpina) calycibus inermibus, ſquamis 
ovatis obtuſis, foliis pinnatis glabris integerrimis im- 
pari ſerrato. Hort. Cliff. 421. Centaury with an em- 

 » palement without © ſpines, oval — ſeales, and ſmooth 
winged leaves, which are entire. Centaurium alpinum 
luteum. C. B. P. 117. Yellow Alpine Centaury. 

2. CENTAUREA (Centaurium) calycibus inermibus, ſqua- 
mis ovatis, foliis pinnatis, foliolis ſerratis decurren- 

. tibus. Hort. Cliff. 421. Centaury with an empalement 
without ſpines, oval ſcales, and winged leaves, whoſe 
lobes are * and run along the midrib. Centaurium 
majus, folio in lacinias plures diviſo. C. B. P. 117. 
Greater Centaury with a leaf divided into many parts. 

3. CenTavrEa (Glaſtifolia) calycibus ſcarioſis foliis in- 

diviſis integerrimis decurrentibus. Hort. Cliff. 421. 

. Centaury with a ſcaly empalement, and undivided entire 
leaves running ws. the flalks. Centaurium majus ori- 
entale erectum, glaſti folio, flore luteo. Tourn. Cor. 


taury, with a Moad leaf and a yellow flower. 
4. CENTAUREA (Stebe) calycibus ciliatis oblongis, fo- 
lis pinnatifidis linearibus integerrimis. Prod, Leyd. 
140. Centaury with oblong hairy empalements, and winged 
jo leaves, which are very narrow and entire, Stæ- 
be -incana, cyano ſimilis tenuifolia. C. B. P. Ho 


Stebe with the appearance of Blue Bottle, and a narpew 


olour, placed alternately - 


32. Com. Rar. Plant. 39. Upright, eaſtern, greater Cen- 


111 5• Cantay- 


— 


x 
Of + 
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A Cenravien (Conifera) calycibus ſcarioſis, follis to- 
mentoſis, radicalibus lanceolatis, caulinis pinnatifidis 
cCaule ſimplici. Prod. Leyd. 142. Centaury with a ſcaly 
ompalement, woolly leaves, thoſe near the root being 
| | hed thoſe on the ſtall pointed, and a ſingle ſtalk. 
entaureum maus incanum, humile, capite pini. 
Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 469. Dwarf, hoary, greater Cen- 
taury, with a bead like a Pine cone. 


6. CTT AUREA (Montana) calycibus ſerratis, foliis lan- 


ceolatis decurrentibus, caule ſimpliciſſimo. Hort. Cliff. 
422, Centaary "with ſawed empalements, ſpear-ſhaped 
runming leaves, and a ſingle ſtalt. Cyanus montanus 
latifolius, ſc. Verbaſculum Cyanoides. C. B. P. 27. 

Greater Mountain Blue Bottle with broad leaves. 

7, CxnTAurEaA (Anguſtifolia) calycibus ſerratis, foliis 
ligeari-lanceolatis decurrentibus, caule ſimplici. Cen- 
taury with ſawed empalements, very narrow, ſpear-ſhaped, 
running leaves, and à ſingle foot: ſtalt. Cyanus anguſti- 
ore folio & longiore Belgicus. H. R. Par. Narrower 
and longer leaved Belgick Blue Bottle. | 

8. CenTaurta (Moſchata) calycibus inermibus, ſubro- 
tundis glabris, ſquamis ovatis, foliis lyrato-dentatis. 
Hort. Cliff. 421. Centaury with unarmed, roundiſ, 
ſmooth * 4 oval ſcales, and ſinuated leaves. Cya- 
nus floridus odoratus, Turcicus ſive orientalis major. 
Park. Theat. 421. Sweet oriental Cyanus, ' commonly 

called Swect Sultan. | | 

9. CenTAuREA (Amberboi) calycibus inermibus, ſubro- 

tundis, glabris, ſquamis ovatis obtuſis, folus lacinia- 
tis ſerratis. Cent with roundiſh, ſmooth, unarmed 
empalements, oval obtuſe ſcales, and cut leaves, which 
are ſawed on their edges. Cyanus orientalis flore luteo 
fiſtuloſo. Ac. R. Par. 75. Eaſtern Cyanus with a yellow 
fiſtnlar flower, commonly called yellow Sweet Sultan. 

10, CexnTAuREaA (Cyanus) calycibus ſerratis, foliis linea- 

ridbus integerrimis, infimis dentatis. Hort. Cliff. 422. 


_ Contaury with ſawed . very narrow enjire 
yahus ſegetum. C. B. P. 273. 


leaves indented below. 

Corn Blue Bottle. | 
11. CexnTavrza (Lippii) calycibus inermibus, ſquamis 
mucronatis, foliis pinnatifidis obtuſis decurrentibus. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 910. Centaury with unarmed empale- 
ment, having pointed ſcales, and winged pointed leaves, 
which are obtuſe, running along the ſtalk. Cyanus E- 
cus flore parvo purpureo, caule alato. D. Lipp. 
gyptian Cyanus with a ſmall purple flower, and a xving- 
ed ftalk. „ai 75 | | 
12. 3 (Cineraria) calycibus ciliatis terminali- 
ſeſſilibus, folils tomentoſis pinnatifidis, lobis acutis. 
Hort. Cliff. 422. Centaury with hairy empalements cloſely 
_ terminating the. ſtalks, woolly leaves with winged points, 
and the ſegments very narrow. Jacea montana candi- 
diſſima, 
eed tui a Stebe leaf. | 


1 3. CENTAUREA (Ragy/ina) calycibus ciliatis, foliis to- 


mis exterioribus majoribus, Hort. Cliff. 422. Centaur 
with bairy empalements, waolly leaves with winged points, 
the ſmall leaves oval and vbtuſe, the outer larger. Jacea 


tree Knapeweed of Ragu/a. 
14. CExnNTavsra (Napifolin) calycibus palmato-ſpinoſis, 
ſoliis decurrentibus radicalibus lyratis. Prod. Leyd. 
141. Centaufy wvith palmated ſpinous empalements, and 
 fenuitted prickly leaves running along the ſtalks. + Jacea 
aides altera, alato caule. Herm. Par. 189. An- 
1 like Qyanus, with a winged ſtal | 
16. CenTaurta (NU ic) calycibus ſcarioſis, foliis 
: n integris petiolatis, ſubtus 
tomentoſis. Cliff. 421. Centaury with ſcaly em- 
palements, oval, böleng, indented, entire leaves, having 
foot eſtalls, wwoolly uhderneath. Centaurium majus, fo- 


lio helenũ ĩnenno. Tourn. Inſt; 449. Greater Centaury | 


. with a tubite Elecampane leaf. | 
16, CxnT&avRgA(Peregrina) culycibus ſetaceo- ſpinoſis, 
. foliis lanceolatis petiolatis, infernè dentatis. Hort. 
. Cliff. 42g. Centaur wich briſtly prickly 15, 
peur ſbaped leaves, with foot alls indented. beneath. 
Centaurium maus folio. molli acuto Jaginiato, flore 
aureo magno, calyce ſpinoſo. Boerh. Ind. alt, x, p. 


— 


of 


tæbes foliis. C. B. P. 273. White Mountain 


mentofis pinnatifidis, foliolis obtuſis ovatis integerri-- 


. arborea argentea Raguſina. Zan. Hiſt. 107. Silvery- 
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144. Greater Centaury with a ſoft, pointed, cut leaf, 214 


a large golden flower, with a prickly empalement | 
17. CENTAURFA (Orientalis) . 
foliis pinnatifidis, pinnis lanceolatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
91g. Centaury with hairy ſcales to the empalement, wving- 
pointed leaves, whoſe lobes are ſpear-ſhaped. Cyanus 
toliis radicalibus partim integris, partim pinnatis, 
bractea calycis owl flore ſulphureo. Hall. Act. Phil. 
1745. , ' EN 
18, CExNTAUREA ( Argentea) calycibus ſerratis, foliis to- 
mentoſis, radicalibus pinnatis, foliolis uniauritis. Lin. 
Sp. 1290. Centaury with ſawed empalemenis, woolly 
leaves, thoſe near the root winged, ,and the lobes eared. 
Jacea Cretica laciniata argentea, flore parvo flaveſ- 
cente. Tourn. Cor. 31. b 
19. CENTAUREA (Sempervirens) calycibus ciliatis, folii 
lanceolatis ſerratis, inferioribus haſtatis. Lin. Sp. 
1291. Centaury with a hairy empalement, fpear-ſhaped 
ſatved leaves, and thoſe near the root halbert-ſhaped. Jacea 
Luſitanica ſempervirens. l 
20. CENTAUREA — WIEBP arioſis obtuſis, 
foliis radicalibus pinnatifidis, caulinis pinnatis denti- 
bus lanceolatis. Prod. Leyd. 142. Centaury with a rougb 
obtuſe empalement, the radical leaves wing- pointed, and 
thoſe on the ſtalk winged, ſpear-ſhaped, and indented. 
Jacea ealiculis argenteis major. Inſt. R. H. 
21. CENTAUREA (Romana) calycibus palmato- ſpinoſis, 
foliis decurrentibus inermibus, radicalibus pinnatifidis, 
impari maximo. Hort. Cliff. 423. Centaury with a 
palmated ſpiny empalement, ſmooth running leaves, theſe 
near the root wing-pointed, and a thrge terminating lobe. 
Jacea ſpinoſa Cretica. Zan. Hiſt. 141. | 
22, CENTAUREA (Spheratephala) calycibus palmato-ſpi- 
noſis, foliis ovato- lanceolatis petiolatis dentatis. Hort. 
Cliff. 42g. Centaury with a palmated prickly empalement, 
and oval, ſpear:ſbaped, indented leaves, having foot- 
* falks, © Jacea ſphærogephala ſpinoſa Tipgitana, H. L. 


2-) = n ; 
23. CENTAUREA (Erjophors) calycibus duplicato-ſpino- 
ſis lanatis, foliis Temideeurrentibus integris ſinuatiſ- 
que caule prolifeto. Hort. Upſal. 272. Centaury whoſe 
empalement is downy and urmed with ſpines, run- 
74 leaves, ſome entire, others finuated, and a childing 
24. CenTavrEa (Benedifa) calycibus duplicato- ſpino- 
ſis lanatis involucratis, foliis ſemidecurrentibus den- 


dtculato-ſpinoſis. Lin. Sp. 1296. Centatiry whoſe em- 


palement is domm and doubly armed with ſpines, running 
leaves with indentures, terminating in ſpines. Carduus 
Benedictus. Camer. Epit. 562: Bleſſed Thiſtle. © 


There are many-otherſperies of this genus, which 


are preſerved in botanic gardens for the ſake of varie- 
ty ; ſome of which grow naturally in England, and 
are often troubleſome weeds in the fields, fo do not 
deſerve a place in gardens  . therefore I choſe not to 
trouble the reader with mentioning their titles, but 
have here ſelected thoſe ſpecies which have ſome 
beauty to recommend them. : 
The firſt fort grows naturally upon the Alps. This 
hath, a perennial root, which" ſtrikes deep into the 
ground, ſending out a great number of long, winged, 
imooth leaves, of a glaucous colour; the ſtalks riſc 
near four feet high, and divide upward into many 
branches, garniſhed with ſmall leaves of the ſame 
form as the lower; each of theſe ſtalks is terminated 
by a ſingle head of yellow flowers, compoſed of many 
florets z thoſe which occupy the difk are hermaphro- 
dite, but thoſe of the ray are female. This flowers 
in June and July, and, in dry ſeaſons, will perfect 
their ſeeds in autumn. It may be propagated either 
by ſeeds, or by parting their roots in autumn, 
being careful not to divide the roots too ſmall. The 
ſeeds ſhould be ſown in the ſpring on a bed of light 
earth; and when the plants are fit to remove, A 
ſhould be tranſplanted into a bed of freſh earth ſix 
inches aſunder, in Which place they ſhould remain 
till autumn, when they ſhould be planted where they 


5 


are deſigned to remain. 


The ſecond fort ſtands in the liſt of medicinal plants 
of the college, but is very rarely uſed; 


the root is 
reckoned 
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| reckoned go be; binding, and good for all kings. of 


. 
« & 


. 
, . 
* 
. . 
: 
* 


for. ſmall gardens, but in 


intermix in 


ihe third - ſort was diſcovere 


. hath a perennial root, why 


_ upright, with magy upright-ſtalks; which grow near 


% & 


, * hah 5 perompa uae as the * g _ 
out many winged leaves, which are hoary, the ſeg- 
y 15 0 mg A ry 8 
feet high, dividmy into ſevergl hranc 
2 a ingle winged legt at ande der of the Tame ſuape 
Wich the-ather, at the end © 
of purple flowers, incloſed. in an,, oblong ſcaly em- 
| * . palement, esch dcale being bordered· with {mall hairs | 
; like an eye-brow., The-fowers appear in Jube, and 


' in; a6 and when the plants come 


© +4 " 


jult peep our che 
| Purple colon 


F in the ſame mapner 


Tbe ſinch ſon ie the common 
which by fore. is 


fluxes, and of great uſe to heal wounds. This grows 
naturally on the mountains of Italy and Spain; it hath 
a ſtrong” perennial root like the former fort, from 
which come out a Pen number of long winged leaves, 
which ſpread wide on every fide, of a lucid green, 
and ſawed on theipedges z the flower-ſtalks are ſlen- 
der, but very ſtiff, and divide upward into many 
ſmaller foot-ſtalks; theſe, together with the other ſtalks, 
riſe ve or ibs feet high, ving at each joint one 
{mall winged leaf, of the ſame form with the other: 
each of theſe. foot · ſtalks is terminated by a ſingle head 


of purpliſh flowers, which are conſiderably longer |. 


than the*empalergent- This fort flowers in July, and 
in very warm dry ſeaſons will produce ripe ſeeds in 
England. It may be propagated by parting of the 
roots in the ſame manner as the former ſort, and the 
T muſt be treated in the 1 ways but ſhould 
ave more room. to grow, therefore it is not proper 
— one oper borders; or to 
en quarters with r tall growin g 
lants, dus k make A wang "x . 
by Dr. Tournefort in 


the Levant, hq ſent the ſeeds to the royal garden at 
Paris, and from thence it hath ſince been communi- | 


cated to mit of the curious gardens in Europe. This | 
ſtrikes deep into the 
ground, from which ſprings up a great tuft of long 
entire leaves, ſhaped like thoſe of Woad, growing | 


five feet high, gamiſhed with leaves coming out ſin | 


gle at each joint, & the ſama ſhape as the under, but 
- are-leſs, and have a border or Wing 


running along 
the ſtalk. The upper pay, the ſtalk divides into 
two or three ſmaller, each bf which is terminated by 
a ſingle head of yellow flowers, included in a. ſilvery 
ſcaly Empalement., * flowers in July, but rarely. 
produces good feeds in England. It may be propa- 


0 gated by parting the roots in the ſame Manner as the 


former, and; the plants may "be Rad 5 * 
Fay, being equally hardy; and as this Goth not ſprea 
nN | RY BY loved, A 
{mallet garde.) „„ 
The fourth ſort naturally in Auſtria, This 


from which came 


ments narrow and entire; t s riſe near three 


each ſtalk is one head 


the” Seen ,L + Ih 


1 5 
Verona. 


, Where it qloſel 


ects may be ſow 


as; 


* 


8 " * 


| varieties, Theſe ſeeds are commonly ſown upon 
./ hot-bed/in«the ſpring, to bring the plants forward, 


— 
—— 


branches, Which have |. 


Will flower a m 


continue long in beauty. But as theſe plants which 
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ſo well-known as to need no deſcription ; the roots of 
this ſort ws under ground to a great diſtance, 
whereby the plant propagates too faſt, and often be- 
comes troubleſome in gardens, It flowers in May and 
June, and will grow in any ſoil and ſituation. 

The ſeyenth ſort differs from the eighth, in havin 
much longer and narrower leaves, which are not ſo 


White, the heads of flowers are. alſo ſmaller; but 


whether this is only @ variety from the other, I cannot 
determine, —_ never raiſed either from ſeeds ; for 
theſe plants ſpread very much by their creeping roots, 
which renders them barren, as is frequently the caſe _ 
with.many other creeping rooted plants, few of which 
produce feeds ; however, this plant has always re- 
tained its difference from the year 1727, when I 
. firſt brought it to England; and as it propagates ſo 
faſt, it is now become almoſt as plenty 2 gar- 


dens, as the common broad leaved fort. This is 


equalhy hardy, and may be planted in any ſoil or ſi- 
tuation, here many other forts will not thrive, and 
during its continuance in flower will make a variety 
in the garden. 

The eighth ſort is annual, ſo is only propagated by 
ſceds. This has been many years agated in the 
Engliſh gardens, under the title of Sultan Flower, or 
Sweet Sultan. It was brought from the Levant, 
where it grows naturally in arable land among the 


corn. This ſends up a round channelled ſtalk. near 


three feet high, which divides into many branches, 
garniſhed with jagged leaves, of a pale green, ſmooth, 
and ſtand. cloſe to the branches; from the ſide of the 
branches come out long naked foot-ſtalks, each ſuſ- 
taining a ſingle head of flowers ſhaped like thoſe of 
the * ſpecies, which have a very ſtrong odour, ſo 
as to be offenſive to many le, but to others is 
very grateful. The - 4 2 of theſe is ſcaly, 
round, and without ſpines ;; the flowers are in ſome 
purple, and others white, and likewiſe a fleſh colour 
een them hath come from the ſame ſeeds. There 
is alſo a variety of this with fiſtular flowers, and ano- 
ther with fringed flowers, commonly called Amber- 
boi or Emberboi : but theſe have degenerated to the 
common ſort in a few years, although I have ſaved 
the ſeeds with great care, ſo I ſuppoſe they are only 
a 


and in May they are tranſplanted. into the borders of 
the flowet-garden ;- but if the ſeeds are ſown: in a 
warm border in autumn, they will live through the 


Winter; and theſe plants may be removed in the 
ſpring into the flower- garden, which will be ſtronger, 


and come earlier to flower than thoſe which are raiſed 
in the ſpring. The ſeeds may alſo be ſown in the 


- ſpring on a common warm border, where the plants 


will rife very well, but theſe will be later in agen 


odd than either of the other. The autumnal plants 
begin co flower the middle of June, and will conti- 


nge flowering till 3 and the ſpri 

onth later, and continue till 

ſtops them. Their ſeeds ripen in autumn. | 
The ninth ſort has been ſuppoſed to be only a varie 


nts 
12 


of the former, which is a great miſtake; for althoug 
there is a great ſimilitude 


es in their appearance, yet 
they are ſpecifically different, ſo never alter. I have 
cultivated this fort upward of forty years, and have 
never obſerved the leaſt variation in it. This is much 
tenderer than the former, ſo the ſeeds muſt be ſown 


are 


„ * 


ed. 


4 weeds," ERH in July, 


do many diviſions, - 


| two of them ma de. ſheltered ubdey de 
| eaſily pro- 
pagated by ſeeds in the fame manner as the ch. 


der any time in ſummet, they will cake root arid in 


autumn may be removed to warm ee Ingo] 
to be ſhehered, in winter: » Wb 
he thirteenth fort grows naturally in” Ma > * 


andi in ſeverab other Placgs m the borders of th 
feet high in this coun 
which dividęs into many 
of the leaf bein 
x duced from the | 


fine hairy empalement. 


they will reſiſt the cold of our ordinary winters in the 


| in a | 
Ihe fourteenth 0. is annual. This nathrall | 
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ate placed in the open air rarely produce ge 
there ſhould be two or three plants kept in a mode. 
rate hot · bed under a deep frame, — they will come 
earlier to * 2 17 tected from weh 
Cold, wi ntheir leeds every yea Winch is 
| Hor Parry E preſerve the ſort. 
This fort differs from the common, in its leaves be- 


ing ſawed on their edges; the flowers are fiſtular,” of yp 
a bright colour, and ve a very able ft odour. 

It flowers in July and Auguſt, the * in 
October. : 4 


The tenth ſort is the cl Blue Bottle, which 
ws naturally amongſt the corn in moſt parts of 
gland: this ſtands in the liſt of medicinal plants. 

There is a r of = flowe which 1 1s | 

eſteemed the eyes. There are great var 

ties of . in theſ doe, ſome of ich ars | 
finely variegated : the ſeeds of theſe are fold by ſocdſ: 


men, by the 12 of Bottles of all Colours. ITheſe ate [to 


annual plants, which wilt riſe-in-any common border, 

and require no other care but to keep them clean 

fromi"weeds, and thinned where they, are” tod «cloſe, | 
for they do not thrive well when "they are: trant ant- 

If the ſeeds are ſown in autumn, they will ſpc- 

; ceed better, and the platitg-will flower - 2 chan 
thoſe which are ſown in the ſpring- 2 
The ſeeds of the eleventh ſort were ſe nt ie. 5 De, 4 
Juſſieu, from Paris, who received Fw Þ f 

Lippi, at Grand Cairo. This is an annual p . . 
which riſes near toro feet high, ſending 

» three branches-toward the op the 


leaves bare . 


hoary, and divided into e e 
ſtalks riſe near three feer lh. N 
each 5 terminated. by a 
of purple flowers; "theſe come odt᷑ in- June, and in 
. - favourable pry, will perfect their ſeeds in e 
This fort will live abroad in moderate Minters, if it 
has a warm ſituation and a dry e in ſevere 
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florets as the other ſorts. This flowers in July, dur 
rarely produces ripe ſeeds in this country, ſo is pro- 
pagated by ſlips as the fifth ſort; and as the plants 
which are expoſed to the open air in winter are fre- 
quently deſtroyed, it will be proper to place one or 
two of them under a common frame to preſerve the, 
ſpecies. ; 
Ihe nineteenth ſort grows naturally in Portugal: the 
ſtalks of this are perennial; the leaves continue in 
verdure through the year, for which it is chiefly va- 
lued, for the flower has little more beauty than the 
common Knapweed. It flowers in June and July, 
and in warm Reaſons the ſeeds ripen in September. It 
is propagated by ſeeds, which, if ſown in April in a 
bed of light earth, the plants will riſe eaſily. Theſe 
plants, in adry ſoil and a ſheltered ſituation, will live 
in the open air in mild winters; but as they are fre- 
quently killed when the froſts are ſevere, it will be 
roper to ſhelter a plant or two under a common frame 
in winter to preſerve the ſpecies. 
The twentieth ſort grows naturally in Spain, and 
upon the Helyetian mountains. This rarely conti- 
nues longer than two or three years : the lower leaves 
are doubly wing-pointed, thoſe on the ſtalks are 
ſpear-ſhaped, winged, and indented ; the ſtalks riſe 
three feet high, and are terminated by flowers like 
thoſe of the common Knapweed, having ſilvery em- 
palements. It flowers in July, and the ſeeds ripen in 
September. If theſe are ſown in April on a bed of 
light earth,. the plants will come up, and will live 
through the winter in the open air. 
The twenty-firſt ſort grows naturally in the Campania 
of Rome. This is a biennial plant in England; thoſe 
plants which ariſe from ſeeds in the ſpring ſeldom 
flower till the following year, and when they perfect 
their ſeeds they die. The ſtalks of this fort riſe three 
feet high ; the lower leaves are wing-pointed, without 
ſpines ; thoſe on the ſtalks run along the ſtalks like 
wings; the flowers are large, red, and their empale- 
ments are ſtrongly armed with ſpines. - This flowers 


in July, and the ſeeds ripen in September. It may | 


be propagated by ſeeds as the former. 

The ſecond ſort grows naturally in Spain and Mauri- 
tania, This is an annual plant, which rarely ripens 
its ſeeds in England; the leaves of this are ſpear- 
ſhaped, indented, and woolly; the ſtalk riſes two 
feet high, dividing upward into three or fourbranches, 
which are terminated by pretty large heads of flow- 
ers, whoſe empalements 'are woolly, and ſtrongly 
armed with ſpines. This flowers in July, and in 
warm ſeaſons the ſeeds ripen in September. It is pro- 


pagated by ſeeds as the two former ſorts. | 


he twenty-third fort grows naturally in Portugal. 

The ſtalk of this riſes two feet high, garniſhed with 
woolly leaves; ſome of which are entire, others are 
ſinuated on their borders; the ſtalks are terminated 
by woolly heads of flowers, ſtrongly armed with dou- 
ble ſpines on the empalement, which almoſt incloſes 
the florets. It flowers in July, and in warm ſeaſons 
the ſeeds. ripen in September. It is propagated by 
ſeeds as the former. | | 
The twenty-fourth ſort is the Carduus Benedictus, or 
Bleſſed Thiſtle, which is frequently uſed as an emi- 
tic. It grows naturally in Spain and the Levant; in 
England it is propagated in gardens for medicinal 
uſe. It is an annual plant, which r ſoon after 
the ſeeds are ripe. The ſureſt method of cultivating 
this plant, is to ſow the ſeeds in autumn; and when 
the plants come up, to hoe the ground, to cut up 
the weeds, and thin the plants; and in the following 
ſpring to hoe it a ſecond time, leaving the plants a 
oot aſunder, which will ripen their ſeeds in autumn, 
and ſoon after decay. 
CENTAURIUM MINUS. See GENTIANA. 
CENTINODIUM, Knot Graſs. See PoLyconum. 
CEPA, the Onion. 2 | 
The botanical characters of this genus are the ſame 
with thoſe of Allium, to which it is now joined by 
the late ſyſtem ; but as this work is intended for the 
inſtruction of ſuch as are not well acquainted with the 


CEP 
ſcience of botany, or who may have no ihclication to 
ſtudy it, and yet may want information how to cul- 
tivate the plants which are uſeful in the kitchen, 1 
have choſen to treat of theſe under their former ap- 
pellation. Mr. Ray and Tournefort admit of the 
fiſtular leaves and ſwelling ſtalks, as characters to 
diſtinguiſh the plants of this genus from Porrum and 
Allium. 
The VaRIETIEs of the common Onion are, 
The Straſburgh, Cepa oblong. C. B. P. 51. 
The Spaniſh Onion. Cepa vulgaris, floribus & tuni- 
cis purpuraſcentibus. C. B. P. 71. 
The white Egyptian Onion. Cepa floribus & tunicis 
candidis. C. B. P. 71. 
All theſe vary from ſeeds, ſo that there are ſeveral 
intermediate differences which are not worth enume- 
rating. | 
Theſe three varieties are propagated by ſeeds, which 
ſhould be ow at * latter end oh eng or the 
inming of March, on „ rich, light ground, 
5 ſhould be well dug Lay ry 4s! yo et: 
from the roots of all bad weeds ; then the ſeeds 
ſhould be ſown in a dry time, when the ſurface of the | 
ground is not moiſt ; and where they are intended for | 
a winter crop, they muſt not be ſown too thick. The 
common allowance of ſeed is ſix pounds to an acre 
of land; but the generality of gardeners ſow more, 
becauſe many of them allow for a crop to draw out, 
which they call cullings ; theſe are all ſuch as want 
to be removed from x 4 ſo are thinned out when 
young, and tied in bunches for the market; but thoſe 
who have regard to their principal crop, never prac- 
tiſe this; therefore ſow no more Feeds than is ſufficient, 
which is the quantity before-mentioned, for when the 
plants come up too cloſe, they draw each other weak ; | 
and when this happens, their roots never grow ſo | 
large as thoſe which are thin : beſides, there is a | 
greater trouble in hoeing them; and when they are 
thinned for the market, the ground is trodden over, | 
and the Onions which are to ſtand have their leaves 
bruiſed, whereby they are greatly injured ; ſo that 
where young Onions are wanted, it is a much better 
way to ſow lome ſeparate beds for this purpoſe, than 
to injure the future crop. 
In bout ſix or ſeven weeks after ſowing, the Onions 
will be up forward enough to hoe; at which time | 
(chooſing dry weather) you ſhould, with a ſmall hoe | 
about two inches and a half broad, cut up lightly all ö 
the weeds from amongſt the Onions; and alſo cut | 
out the Onions where they grow too cloſe in bunches, 


leaving them at this firſt hoeing at leaſt two inches il 


apart. This, if well performed, and in a dry ſeaſon, 
will preſerve the ground clear of weeds at leaſt a 
month or five LD when you muſt hoe them over 
a ſecond time, cutting up all the weeds as before, and 
alſo cut out the Onions to a larger diſtance, leaving 
them this time three or four inches aſunder. This 
alſo, if well performed, will preſerve the ground 
clean a month or ſix weeks longer, when you muſt 
hoe them over the third and laſt time. 

Now you muſt carefully cut up all weeds, and ſingle 
out the Onions to near ſix inches ſquare ; by which 
means they will grow much larger, than if left too 
cloſe. This time of hoeing, it the weather proves 
dry and it is well performed, will keep the ground 
clean until the. Onions are fit to pull up; bur if the 
weather ſhould prove moiſt, and Oy of the weeds 
ſhould take root again, you ſhould, about a fortnight 
or three weeks after, go over the ground and draw 
out all the large weeds with your hands; for the Oni- 
ons ha "ing now begun to bulb, they ſhould not be 
diſturbed with a hoe. | | 
Toward the middle of Auguſt your Onions will have 
arrived to their full growth, which may be known by 
their blades falling to the ground and ſhrinking ; you 
ſhould therefore, before their necks or blades are wi- 
thered off, draw them out of the ground, croppin 
off the extreme part of the blade, and lay them a — | 
upon a dry ſpot of ground to dry, obſerving to turn 


them over every other day at leaſt, to prevent their 
i K ſtriking 
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| Ariking freſh root into the ground; which will | and the cells in which the ſeeds are contained openin 
adden do, eſpecially in moiſt weather. * ſo that if it be not cut in a ſhort time, the Co wh 
In about a fortnight's time your Onions will be dry | fall to the ground: when you cut off the heads, they 
en to houſe, which muſt be performed in per- | ſhould be ſpread abroad upon coarſe cloths in the 
fe& dry weather; in doing of this, you muſt care- ſun, obſerving to keep it under ſhelter in the night, 
fully rub off all the earth from the roots, and be ſure þ as alſo in wet weather; and when the heads are quite 
to mix no faulty ones amongſt them, which will in dry, you muſt beat out. the ſeeds, which are ve 
a ſhort time decay, and ſpoil all thoſe that lie near ealily diſcharged from their cells ; then having cleared 
them; nor ſhould you lay them too thick in the it from all the huſk, &c. after having expo ed it one 
houſe, which would occaſion their ſweating, and day to the ſun to dry, you muſt put it up in bags 
thereby rot them ; nor ſhould they be put in a lower to pteſerve it for uſe. 3 
room, or ground floor, but in a loft or garret; and The directions here given is for the general of 
the cloſer they are kept from the air, the better the winter Onions; but there are two other crops of this 
will keep. You ſhould, at leaſt, once a month, loo 'common ſort of Onion, cultivated in the gardens 
over them to ſee if any of them are decayed ; which | about London to ſupply the market, one of which is 
if you find, muſt be immediately taken away, other- | commonly called Michaelmas Onions. Theſe are 
wiſe they will infe& all that lie near them. ſown in beds pretty cloſe, the middle of Avguſt, 
But notwithſtanding all the care you can poſſibly take | and muſt be well weeded when they come up. In 
in the drying and houſing of your Onions, many of | the ſpring. of the year, after the winter Onions are 
them will grow in the loft, eſpecially in mild winters, oyer, they are tied up in bunches to ſupply the 
which are generally moiſt ; therefore thoſe who would] markets; but from the thinning of theſe 7 4 
preſerve them late in the ſeaſon; ſhould ſelect a parcel | to market young green Onions in March, for 
of the firmeſt and moſt likely to keep from the] lads, &c. A pe 
others, and with a hot iron flightly ſinge their beards, | And in the fpring they ſow more beds in the fame 
or roots, which will effectually prevent their ſprouting; | manner, to draw up young for ſallads, after the Mi- 
but in doing of this there muſt be great caution uſed} chaelmas Onions are grown too large for that purpoſe; 
not to ſcorch the pulp of the Onions, for that will | and where a ſupply of theſe are required, there may 
cauſe them to periſh ſoon after. | be three different ſowings, at about three weeks 
The beſt Onions for keeping are the Straſburgh kind, diſtance from each other, which will be ſufficient for 
which is an oval - ſhaped buſb; but this ſeldom grows the ſeaſon. . | 
fo large as the Spaniſh, which is flatter; the white There are alſo the following ſorts of Onions cultivated 
ſort is eſteemed the ſweeteſt ; but theſe varieties are] in the kitchen-gardens. 1 
not laſting; for if you ſave ſeeds of white Onions | © The Shallot, or Eſchalottes, which is the Cepa Aſ- 
only, you will have a mixture of the red ones amongſt | calonica, Matth. 556. 
them; nor will the Straſburgh Onion keep long to its | The Ciboule, or Cepa fiſſilis. Matth. Lugd. 1339. 
kind, but will by degrees grow flatter, as do the The Cives, or Cepa ſectilis juncifolia perennis. Mor. 
large Portugal Onions, when planted in our climate, Hiſt. 2. 383. | 
which in a year or two will be ſo far degenerated, The Welch Onion I ſuppoſe to be the ſame with the 
as not to be — were from that race. Ciboule, although they paſs under different appella- 
But in order to ſave ſeeds, you muſt in the ſpring | tions; for I have ſeveral times received the Ciboule 
make choice of ſome of the firmeſt, largeſt, and | from abroad, which, when planted, prove to be what 
beſt ſhaped Onions (in quantity proportionable to the 1s generally known here by the title of Welch Onions. 
ſeed you intend to fave;) and having prepared a There is alſo a great affinity between the Eſchalottes 
piece of good ground (which ſhould be well dug, and | and theſe, fo that they are not well 1.96 Furs yet; 
lad out in beds about three feet wide, ) in the beginning | for although they are generally cultivated in the gar- 
or middle of March you muſt plant your Onions in | dens, yet they are not well known to the botaniſts, 
the following manner. Having ſtrained a line about | ſome of whom have ſuppoſed a greater variety than 
four inches within the ſide of the bed, you muſt, | 1s in nature; while others have joined them together, 
with a ſpade, throw out an opening about fix inches | making bur two ſpecies. 
deep, the length of the bed, into which you ſhould [| The Scallion, or Eſcallion, is a fort of Onion which 
place the Onions, with their roots downward, at | never forms any bulbs at the roots, and is chiefly uſed 
about nine inches diſtance from each other; then | in the ſpring for green Onions, before the other ſorts, 
with a rake draw the earth into the opening again | ſown in July, are big enough; but this fort of 
to cover the bulbs; then proceed-to remove the line Onion, how much ſoever in uſe formerly, is now ſo 
again about a foot farther back, where you muſt | ſcarce as to be known to few people, and is rarely 
make an opening as before, and ſo y_ till the whole | to be met with, except in curious botanic gardens : 
is finiſhed; ſo that you will have four rows in each | the gardeners near London ſubſtitute another ſort for 
bed, between which you muſt allow a ſpace of two | this, which are thoſe Onions which decay and ſprout 
feet for an alley to go among them to clear them from | in the houſe : theſe they plant in a bed early in the 
weeds, &c. In a month's time their leaves will ap- | {prin which in a ſhort time will grow large enough 
pear above ground, and many of the roots will pro- or uſe; when they draw them up, and after pulling 
uce three or four ftalks each; you muſt therefore | off all the outer coat of the root, they tie them u 
keep them diligently cleared from weeds, and about | in bunches, and fell them in the market for Scal- 
on inning of June, when the heads of the flowers == hh RY 4 
in to appear u the tops of the ſtalks, you true Scallion is e propagated arting the 
malt 1 i —9 of ales abock four feet wh, roots, either in cn \ autumn; but cf on n 
which ſhould be driven into the ground, in the rows is preferable, bec of their being rendered more 
of Onions, at about ſix or eight feet apart; to which | fit for uſe in the ſpring: theſe roots thould be planted 
you ſhould faſten ſome 7 9 rope yarn, or | three or four in a hole, at about fix inches diftance 
ſmall cord, which ſhould be run on each fide the | every way, in beds or borders three feet wide, which 
ſtems of the Onions, a little below their heads, to | in a ſhort time will 5 exceedingly, and will 
ſupport them from breaking down with the wind and | grow upon almoſt any foil and in any ſituation; and 
rain; for when the feeds are formed, the heads will | their being ſo hardy as to reſiſt the ſevereſt of our 
be heavy, and fo are very often broken down by | winters, and being green, and fit for uſe fo early in 
their own weight, where they are not well ſecured; the fpring, renders. them worthy of a place in all 
and if the ſtalks are broken before the ſeeds have good itchen-gardens. 
arrived to maturity, they will not be near fo good, e Cives are a Soy ſort of Onion, which 
nor keep ſo long as thoſe which are perfectly ripened. | never produce any bulbs, and ſeldom grow above ſix 
About the end of Auguſt the Onion ſeed will be | inches high in the blade, which is alſo very ſmall and 
ripe, which may be known by its changing brown, | flender, and are in round bunches like the former; 


this 
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this was formerly in great 


ſpring, as being milder than thoſe Onions which had 
flood through the winter; theſe are propagated by 
parting their roots like the former, and are alſo very 
ardy, and will be fit for uſe early in the ſpring. 
The Welch Onions are only propagated for ſpring 
uſe alſo; theſe never make any bulb, and are there- 
fore only fit to be uſed green for ſallads, &c. They 
are ſown about the end of July, in beds of about 
three feet and a half wide, leaving alleys of two feet 
broad to go between the beds to clean them, and in a 


 fortnight's time they will 82 above ground, when 


they muſt be carefully cleared fro 


middle of October their blades will die away, ſo that 
the whole ſpot will ſeem to be naked, which hath led | 
many people to dig up the ground again, ſu poling 


„the crop totally loſt ; whereas, 


turbed, they will come up again very ſtrong in Ja- 
nuary, and from that time grow very vigorouſly, re- 

Ne March vill be fit 10 draw 
for young Onions, and are, in the markets, more 
valued than any other ſort at that ſeaſon; for — 
are extremely green and fine, though they are much 


ſiſting all weathers; and by 


ſtronger than the common Onion 


nearer to Garlick, which hath occaſioned their being 
leſs eſteemed for the table: but as no winter, how- 
ever hard, will hurt them, it is proper to have a few 
of them to ſupply the table, in caſe the common ſort |. 


ſhould be deſtroyed by froſts. 
The roots of theſe Onions, if 


eight inches diftance, in March, will produce ripe 
ſeeds in autumn, but it will be in ſmall quantities 
the firſt year; therefore the ſame roots ſhould remain 
unremoved, which the ſecond and third year will 
produce many items, and afford à good ſupply of |. 
ſeeds; theſe roots will abide many years — but 
ſhould be tranſplanted and parted every ſecond or 

third year, which will cauſe them to produce ſtrong | 
ſeeds 1 


CEPHALAN THUS: Lin, Gen. Plant, 105. Pla- 
tanocephalus. Vaill. Acad. R. Scien. 1722. Button 


Wood. | 
The CHARACTERS are, 


1t hath a number of ſmall flowers, which are collefted into 
a ſpherical bead; theſe have no common empalement, but 
each particular flower hath a funnel-ſpaped. empalement, 


divided into four parts at the top 


ſhaped, of one petal, divided at the top into four parts, 
incloſing four ſtamina, which are inſerted in the petal, and 
are ſhorter than the tube, being terminated by" globular 
ſummits. The germen is fituated under the flower, ſup- 
porting a ſtyle which is longer than the "petal, and is 
crowned by a globular ftigma ; the germen afterward be- 
comes 4 glo bairy capſule, inclo/ng one or two oblong 
angular ſeeds ; theſe are joined to an axis; and form a | 


round head. : 


This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of | 
| 11 fourth claſs, intitled Tetrandria Mono- 
nia, the flower having four 


tl | 


We have but one Sexcies of this plant, viz. 
CEPHALANTHUS (Occidentalis) foliis oppoſitis terniſque. 
Flor. Virg. 15. Button-tree with leaves growing oppoſite, 
and ſometimes by threes. Scabioſa dendroides Americana | 
ternis foliis caulem ambientibus, floribus ochroleucis. 


Pluk. Alm. 336. tab. 77. 


This ſhrub grows naturally in North America, from 
Feeds are annually ſent to Europe, and of | 
late years great numbers of the plants have been raiſed 
in the gardens of the curious; but there are no very 
large plants in the Engliſh gardens the largeſt T have | 
ſeen are in the curious gardens of his grace the Duke 
of Argyle, at Whitton, near Hounſlow, where they 
thrive better than in almoſt any other place where 
they have been planted, ſo that in a moiſt ſoil they 


whence the 


will do the beſt. 


This ſeldom riſes higher than ſix or ſeven feet in this 
country. The branches come out by pairs, oppoſite 
at each joint; the leaves alſo ſtand 2 ſome- 
times by pairs, and at other times 


eſt for ſallads in the 


mweeds; towards the 


if they ſtand undiſ- 


in taſte, ap hing 


0 . { 
lanted out at fix or 


. 


; the flower is funnel- 


* ol 


ſtamina and but one 


re are three 


C E R 
ariſing at the ſame joint, ſtanding round the branch 3 
theſe are near three inches long, and one and a quarter 
broad, having a ſtrong vein running longitudinally 
through the middle, and ſome ſmall verſe veins 
from that to the borders; they are of a light green, 
and their foot-ſtalks change to a reddiſh colour next 
the branches ; the ends of the branches are terminated 
by looſe ſpikes of ſpherical heads, about the ſize of a 
marble, each of which are compoſed of many ſmall 
flowers, which are funnel-ſhaped, of a whitiſh yellow 


colour, faſtened to an axis which ſtands in the middle; 


theſe appear in July, and, in warm ſeaſons, are ſuc- 
ceeded by ſeeds, which have ſometimes ripened in 
. 

e plants are ted chiefly by ſeeds (though 
there has been ſome raiſed from — and 3 
theſe ſhould be ſown in pots, for the ter conve- 
niency of removing them either into a ſhady ſituation, 
or where they may have ſhelter. If the ſeeds can be 


. procured fo early as to fow them before Chriſtmas, 


the plants will come up the following ſummer, but 

if they are ſown in the ſpring, they. generally remain 

a year in the ground; therefore, in ſuch caſe, the 

ſhould he placed in the ſhade that ſummer, and 

the autumn following removed under a common 

frame to ſhelter them from froſt, and the ſpring 
following the plants will come up. 


The firſt year, when the plants come up, it will be 


neceſſary to ſhade them in hot dry weather, while 


they are young, at which time they are often de- 


ſtroyed by being too much expoſed ; nor ſhould the 
watering be neglected ; for as theſe plants naturally 
grow on moiſt ground, fo when they are not dul 
watered in dry weather, the young plants will languith 
and decay. 


The next autumn, when the leaves begin to drop, 
the young plants may be tranſplanted into nurſery- 


beds, which ſhould be a little defended from the cold 
winds ; and, if the ſoil is moiſt, they will fucceed 
much better than in dry ground; but where it hap- 
pens otherwiſe, it will be abſolutely neceſſary to water 


them in dry weather, otherwiſe there will be great 
danger of the plants dying in the middle of ſummer, 
. which has been the caſe in many gardens where theſe 


ants were raiſed. 


In theſe nurſery-beds the plants may remain a year 


or two (according to the is they may have 
made, or the diſtance they 8 ted, —* they 
may be taken up in October, and tranſplanted where 
they are to remain for good. Although I have men- 
tioned but one ſeaſon for tranſplanting them, yet 
this may alſo be performed in the ſpring, eſpeciall 
if the ground is moiſt into which they are remove 
or that the plants are duly watered, if the ſpring 
ſhould prove dry, - otherwiſe there will be more 
hazard of their growing when removed at this 
ſeaſon. 

Theſe plants make a pretty variety among other 
hardy trees and ſhrubs, being extreme hardy in re- 
ſpect to cold; but they delight in a moiſt light ſoil, 
where they will grow very faſt, and their leaves will 
be larger than in dry land. 


CERASTIUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 518. Mouſe-ear, 


or Mouſe-ear Chickweed; in French, Oreille de | 
Souris. | 
The CHARACTERVS are, 


I hath a permanent five-leaved empalement, which ſpreads 
open; the" flower hath ive obtuſe bifid petals, which are 


as large as the empalement. It hath ten flender ſtamina 
ſhorter than the petals, terminated by roundiſh Prong 
In the center is fituated an oval germen, from which ariſe 
Ave ſtyles, which are hairy, eref?, and crowned with ob- 
tuſe ſtigma; the empalement afterward becomes an oval, 
cylindrical, or globular capſule with one cell, opening at 
the top, containing many roundiſb ſeeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fourth ſection 
of Linnzus's tenth claſs, intitled Decandria Pen- 
e the flower having ten ſtamina and five 

es. . | he | 


7 | | The 


CE R 
The Srkcixs are, 
1. CERASTIuu (Repens) folus 


lancolatis, pedunculis ra- 


moſis, capſulis ſubrotundis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 439. 


Ceraſtium with ſpear-ſhaped leaves, branching foot ſtalls, 
and roundiſb capſules. Myoſotis incana repens. Tourn. 
Inſt. R. H. 245. Hoary creeping Mouſo-ear, by ſome 
called Sea Pink. bb. © 


2. CERASTtuM (Tomentoſum) foliis oblongis, tomentoſis, 


pedunculis ramoſis, 


capſulis globoſis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
440. Ceraſtium with oth 


ong woolly leaves, branching foct- 


ſtalks, and globular capſules. Myoſotis tomentola, li- 


nariæ folio anguſtiore; Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 245. 
Woolly Mouſe-ear with @ narrow Toad-flax leaf. | 
3. CrrasTIivm (Dichotomum) foliis lanceolatis, - caule 
dichotomo ramoſiſſimo, capſulis erectis. Prod. Leyd. 
450. Ceraſtium with ſpear: ſbaped leaves, a very branching 
ſtalk divided in forks, and upright capſules. Myoſotis 
Hiſpanica ſegetum. Tourn. Init. R. H. 545. Spaniſ 
Corn Mouſe-eer, or Horned Chickweed. 

4. CzrasTivn. (Pentandrum) floribus pentandriis, pe- 


talis integris, Lin. Sp. Plant. 438. Ceraſtium with | 


flowers having five lamina, and entire petals.” 
5. CERAATIuu ( Perfoliatum) tolits connatis. Hort. Cliff. 
173. Ceraſtium whoſe leaves are joined. Myoſotis Orien- 
talis perfoliata folio lychnidis. Tourn, Cor. 18. Eaſtern 
perfoliated Mouſe-ear with a Lychnis leaf. 
The firſt ſort grows naturally in France and Italy, 
and was — cultivated in the Engliſh gardens 
under the title of Sea Pink; one of the uſes made 
of it was to plant it as an edging to keep up the earth 
of borders; but this was before the Dwarf Box was 
brought to England, ſince which all thoſe plants 
which were formerly applied for this purpole have 
been neglected. This plant was by no means fit for 
this uſe, becauſe its creeping branches would ſpread 
into the walks Where $ | 75 
| vel; ſo that unleſs, they are uently cut off, 
3 cannot be kept within e — | 
This ſends out many weak ſtal 
the ground, and put out roots at their joints, 'where- 
by it propagates very faſt; the leaves are placed by 
airs oppoſite, which are about two inches long, and 
; fiele more than half an inch broad, very hoary; 
thoſe next the root are much ſmaller than the upper; 
the flowers come out from the ſide of the ſtalks upon 
lender foot- ſtalks, which branch out into ſeveral 
ſmaller, each ſupporting a white flower, compoſed of 
five petals, which are ſplit at the top. The whole 
flower has the appearance of Chick weed flowers, but 
are larger; it flowers in May. * 
It propagates too faſt by its creeping roots and trail- 
ing branches, when it is admitted into gardens, ſo 
may be planted in any ſoil or ſituation; and is very 
proper to be planted between ſtones on the ſide of 
grottos, where it will ſpread, and thrive without 
care. N 
The ſeeds of the ſecond fort I received from Iſtria, 
where it naturally grows; this is by Parkinſon titled 
hoary narrow-leaved Pink. The leaves of this fort 
are narrower than thoſe of the former, and are much 
whiter ; the ſtalks. grow more erect, and the ſeed- veſ- 
ſels are rounder, in which their chief difference con- 
ſiſts. This is a, trailing plant, and propagates by 


ſending out roots at the joints, in the ſame manner. 
as the former, and is equally hardy. It flowers in 


May and June, and the ſeeds ripen in Auguſt. 


The third fort is annual; this grows naturally on 


arable land in Spain, from whence the ſeeds were 
ſent to England, where it is allowed- a place in bo- 
tanic gardens for the ſake. of variety, but hath not 
much beauty; this hath branching ſtalks, which 

e flowers coming out in the middle of the diviſions, 


which are ſhaped like thoſe of Chickweed ; the whole 


plant has a clammy moiſture, which. ſticks to the | 


fingers of thaſe who handle it. This flowers in May, 
and the ſeeds ripen in July. If the ſeeds are ſown in 
autumn, they will ſucceed better than in the ſpring; 
or if they are permitted to fall, the plants will riſe 
without care. | 

: 6 


ey put out roots into the. 


which trail u pon 5 


grow about ſix inches high, dividing by pairs in forks, | 
t 


. 


_— 


i. 


* 


'C 


þ 


— 


to Upſal, 


diſtinguiſh them. The ſtalks are 


ſucceeded by beak 


ERAS 


1. 


round, red, acid fruit. 
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The fourth ſort is very like the third in its Whole 
appearance, and differs from it, in having but five 
ſtamina in the flower, whereas the other hath ten. 
This was diſcovered by Mr. Lœfling, a pupil of 
Dr. Linnæusls, in Spain, from whence he ſent the ſecds 


part of which were ſent me by the Doctor. 
The fifth ſort was diſcovered by Dr. Tournefort in 
the Levant,. from whence” he ſent the ſeeds to the 
royal garden at Paris, where they ſucceeded, and 
have been ſince communicated to moſt of the curious 
botanic gardens in Europe. This is an annual plant, 
which riſes with an upright ſtalk a foot high; the 
lower leaves of this plant have much reſemblance to 
thoſe of the Lychnis, which is called Lobel's Catchfly, 
ſo that when the plants are young, it is not eaſy to 
iſhed with 
leaves of the ſame ſhape, but ſmaller, placed by 
pairs, and embrace the ſtalks at their baſe. i The 
flowers come out at the top of the ftalks, and alſo 
from the wings of the leaves, on the up r part of 
the ſtalks, which are white, and ſhaped like thoſe of 
Chickweed, They appear in May and June, and are 

4 capſules, containing many 
roundiſh ſeeds, 


If the ſeeds of this ſort are ſown in autumn, they will 


more certainly grow than thoſe which are ſown in the 
ſpring , or if the ſeeds are permitted to ſcatter, the 


plants will come up and live through the winter, and 


will require no other care but to keep them clean 
from weeds; 5 


There are many other ſpecies of this genus than are 


There enumerated, which are weeds in many parts of 


England, fo are never cultivated in'gardens, therefore 
not worthy of notice here. | 

JS [xigaoos,. Gr, ſo called according to Ser- 
vius, from Ceraſus, a city of Pontus, which Lucullus 


having deſtroyed, he carried the Cherry-tree- from 


thence to Rome, and called it Ceraſus, after the name 
of the city; but others will have it that the city took 
its name from the abundance of thoſe trees which 
rew there.] The Cherry- tre. 
The botanical characters of this genus, according to 
the ſyſtem of Linnæus, arè the ſame with thoſe of 
Prunus; therefore he has joined the Apricot Cherry, 
Laurel, and Bird Cherry together, making them only 
ons of the ſame genus; but thoſe who admit of 
the fruit, as a-cha to determine the genus, mult 
ſeparate the Cherry from the others, becauſe they 
differ greatly in the ſhape of their ſtones; but there 
is a more eſſential difference in nature between them, 
which is, that the Cherry will not grow upon a 
Plumb-ſtock, by budding or grafting, nor will the 
Plumb take upon a Cherry-ſtock ; and yet we know 
of no trees of the ſame genus which do not unite with 
each other, by budding or grafting. We 
However, as the joining ſo many genera into one, 
would occaſion great confuſion among gardeners, 
who cultivate theſe trees for ſale, therefore if there 
were no other motive than that, it would be a ſut- 


ficient excuſe for not cloſely following that ſyſtem in 


this work, which is deſigned for the inſtruction of 
thoſe who have not made botany their ſtudy; fo I 
ſhall. refer the reader to the article Pxunus, under 
which the botanical characters will be inſerted, and 
roceed to the ſpecies, DD, OR RT 
Tal firſt enumerate the ſorts which are ſpecifically 
different from each other, and then mention the va- 
rieties of theſe fruits, which are cultivated in the 
Engliſh gardens; many of which ſeem to differ fo eſ- 
ſentially from each other, that they may be allowed 
as ſpecific differences; but as I have not had an op- 
portunity, of trying the various forts from ſeeds, to 
ſee if they alter, ſo I chofe to inſert them only as va- 
rieties, till further obſervation may better ſettle their 
The Spxcies are, | | | 
Czrasvs (Pulraris) foliis ovato-lanceolatis, ſerratis. 


The common, or Kentiſh Cherry. Ceraſus ſativa rotunda 


rubra & acida. C. B. P. 449. Manured Cherry with 


2. CkRASUs 


CER 


+, Cenaris (Nigra) foliis ſerratis lanceolatis. Che- 


tree *oith ſpear-ſhaped one leaves. Ceraſus major ac 
ſylveftris, fructu fubdulci nigro colore inficiente. 
C. B. P. 450. Greater wild Cherry-tree with a ſweetiſh 
fruit, whoſe juice affords a black colour. 
3. Cexrasvs (Hortenfis) foliis ovato-lariceolatis, floribus 
confertis. Cherry-tree with oval 8 leaves, and 
flowers growing in cluſters. Ceraſus tacemoſa hortegſis. 
C. B. P. 450. Commonly called the Cluſter Cherry. 


4. Ctrxasvs (Mabaled) floribus corymboſis, foliis ovatis. | 


Lin. Sp. Plant. 474. Cherry-tree with flowers growing 
in round bunches, and oval leaves. Ceraſus ſylveſtris 
amara, mahaleb putata. J. B. The Mabaleb or per- 
fumed Cherry. ; 0 
5. CxraSvus 8 foliis lanceolatis, glabris, inte- 
gerrimis, ſubtus, cæſiis, ramis patulis. Cherry: tree 
' twith ſmuoth, ſpear-ſhaped, emire leavet, of a bluiſh 
green on their under ſide, and ſpreading branches. Cera- 
ſus pumila Canadenſis, oblongo anguſto folio fructu 
parvo. Du Hamel. Dwarf Canada Cherry, with oblong 
narrow leaves, and a ſmall fruit, talled Ragouminier, Ne- 
ga, or Mint! in Canada. * 
e firſt ſort. is the common ot Kentiſh Cherry, 
which is fo well known in England as to need no de- 
ſcription. From this ſort it hath been ſuppoſed many 
of the varieties which are cultivated in the Engliſh 
gardens, have been raifed; but as there are very 
great differences in the ſize and ſhape of their leaves, 
- as alſo in the ſhoots of the trees from thoſe of this 
fort, I think it is very doubtful, where the boun- 
daries of their ſpecific differences terminate: how- 
ever, I ſhall comply with the generaliry of modern | 
botaniſts, in ſuppoling the following ſorts to have 
e 


been produced from the ſeeds of this, as we have not 
fufficient experiments to determine otherwiſe. 
The Early May Cherry. The Ox Heart. 
The May Duke Cherry. The Lukeward. 
The Archduke Cherry. The Carnation. 
The Flemiſh Cherty. The Hertfordſhire Heart. 
The Red Heart. The Morello. : 
The White Heart. The Bleeding Heart. 
The Black Heart. Yellow Spaniſh Cherry. 


The Amber Heart. 
Two forts with double flowers, one larger and fuller 
than the other. Theſe are propagated for ornament. 
The ſecond fort above-mentioned is the Black Cherry, 
which is ſuppoſed to be a native of England. This 
grows to 4 large tree, fit for timber, and is fre- 
uently found growing as ſuch in the woods. From 
this, the only varieties which I have ever known 
raiſed ſeeds, are the Black Coroun, and the 
fmall Wild Cherry; of which there are two or thi 
| * which differ in the fize and colour. of their 
bl 1 Por 
Theſe Wild Cherries are very proper to plant in parks, 
becauſe they grow to a Nele and — becatiful 
trees; and in the ſpring, when they are in flower, 
will be very ornamental. [The fruit of them will be 
food for birds, and when the trees are cut down, 
e wood is very uſeful for turtiers. Theſe trees will 
thrive in poor land better than moſt other ſorts, ſo 
_ there is an advantage in propagating them in thoſe 
1 — 1 The French often plant them for avenues to 
- their houſes, upon ſuck land where they cannot get 
any other trees to thrive; they alſo cultivate hens in 
their woods to cut for hoops, and greatly eſteem 
them 8 * hg A 
The ſtones of this ſort are generally ſown: for railing 
ſtocks to graft or bud the other ſorts of Cherries up- 
on, being of quicker growth, and of longer duration 
than either of che other, fo are very juſtly eſteemed 
and preferred ta them I 
The wood of the fourth ſort, is by the Freneh greatly 
eſteemed for making of cabinets, becauſe it hath an 
agreeable odour, This, and che wood of the Bird 
erry, are often blended” together, arid paſs under 
the appellation of Bois de Saifite Lucie; but the Bird 
Cherry is the true" ſort. e Ht ee 0 
The fifth fort was brought from Canada, where it 
grows naturally, to the gardens in France, where it 


trained upward. 


E 


is Cultivated as a flowering ſhrub for ornament. 'The 
ſtones of this were ſent me by Dr. Bernard de Juſſieu, 
profeſſor of botany at Paris, which ſucceeded 

well in the Chelſea garden; but by comparing this 
with a ſpecimen of the old Chamæceraſus, or us 
humilis of Gerard, and other old writers, I find it to 
be the ſame plant, for it alſo agrees exactly with their 
deſcriptions of it. | X 


This is a low ſhrub, which ſeldom grows more than 
irontal 


three or four feet high, ſending out many 

branches, which ſpread near the ground on every 
ſide; and the lower branches are very ſubject to lie in 
the ground, where they will put out roots, and thereb 
multiply. The young branches have a very ſmoo 
bark, inclining toward red; the leaves are long, 
narrow, very {mooth, and entire, having the appear- 


- ance of ſome forts of Willow leaves, of a light 


green on their upper ſide, but of a bluiſh or ſea-green 
on their under: the flowers come out from the fide 
of the branches, two, three, or four ariſing at the 
ſame joint moſt part of the length of the young 
ſhoots ; theſe are like thoſe of the common 
Frey but are ſmaller, ſtanding upon long lender 
foot-ſtalks. The fruit is like thoſe of the ſmall wild 
Cherry, - but hath a bitteriſh flavour. It flowers 
about the ſame time as the other ſorts of Cherries, 
and the fruit ripens in July 3 theſe fruit are good 
food for birds, and the French plant them amon 
2 other ſhrubs, to entice the birds to harbour 
- = | | 
It is eaſily propagated by laying down the branches 
early in E which will * root by the fol- 
lowing autumn, when they may be taken off, and ei- 
ther lantedd in a nurſery to get ſtrength, or to the 
places where they are deſigned to remain. It may 
alſo be propagated by ſowing the ſtones, in the ſame 
manner as other Cherries. 
All the ſorts of Cherries which are ufually cultivated 
in fruit-gardens, are propagated by budding or graft- 
ing the ſeveral kinds into ſtocks of the Black or wild 
Red Cherries, which are ſtrong ſhooters, and of 
lenger duration than any of the garden kinds, The 
ſtones of theſe two kinds are ſown in a bed of light 
ſandy earth in autumn (or are preſerved in ſand till 
ene: and then ſowed.) When theſe ſtocks ariſe 
ey muſt be carefully weeded, and if in dry weather 
you refreſh them with water, it will greatly promote 
their growth. Theſe ſtocks ſhould remain in the 
nurſery-beds till the ſecond autumn after ſowing; at 


which time you ſhould prepare an open ſpot of good 
freſh earth, which ſhould be well RO but if 
the ſoil is freſh, it will be the better. In this ground, 


in October, you ſhould plant out the young ſtocks 
at three feet diſtance row from row, and about afoot 
aſunder in the rows, being careful in taking them 


up from their ſeed-beds to loofen their roots well with 
a ſpade, to prevent their breaking, as alſo to prune 


their roots; and if. they are inclinable to root down- 


wards, you ſhould ſhorten the tap-root to cauſe. it to 

{og out lateral roots; but do not prune their tops, 

For this is what by no means they will endure. _ 
The ſecond year after planting out, if they take: to 


growing well, they will be fit to bud, if they are in- 


- tended for dwarts : but if they are for ſtandards, they 
will not be tall enough until the fourth year; for they 
ſhould be budded or grafted near fix feet from the 


ground, otherwiſe the graft will not advance much 


in height; ſo that it will be impoſſible to make a good 
tree rel ſuch as are grafted — unleſs the graft is 


The uſual way with the nurſery gardeners is to bud 


® their mocks 2 2 ay ſuch of them as miſcar 


ring (the manner of. theſe 
rat under their proper heads.) 
oſe trees where the buds have taken, muſt be 


* 


headed off in the beginning of March about ſix inches 
above the bud; = in 
mer, if hag fear its being blown out by the winds, you 


when the bud hath ſhot in ſum- 
may faſten it up with ſome baſs, or any other ſoft 
binding, to that part 5 = ſtock whieh was left above 
| the 


Z 


The Hearts are all of them il 


che bud. The autumn following theſe trees will be fit. 
to remove; but if your ground is not ready to re- 
ceive them, they may remain two years before they 


are tranſplanted; in doing which, you muſt obſerve 
not to head them, as 1s by many pron for this 
very often is immediate death to them; but if they 
ſurvive it, they ſeldom recover this amputation in five 
or ſix years. 

If theſe trees are intended for a wall, I would adviſe 
the planting dwarfs between the ſtandards ; ſo that 
while the dwarfs are „4 the bottom of the walls; 
the' ſtandards will cover the tops, and will produce 
a great deal of fruit: but theſe, as the dwarfs ariſe 
to fill the walls, muſt be cut away to make room for 
them ; and when the dwarf trees cover the walls, the 
ſtandards ſhould be entirely taken away. But I would 
adviſe, never to plant ſtandard Cherries over other 
fruits, for there is no other ſort of fruit that will proſ- 

r well under the drip of Cherries. 

When theſe trees are taken up from the nurſery, 
their roots muſt be ſhortened, and all the bruiſed parts 
cut off; and alſo all the ſmall fibres, which would 
dry, grow mouldy, and be a great prejudice to the 
new fibres in their coming forth; you muſt alſo cut 
off the dead part of the ſtock which was left above 
the bud, cloſe down to the back part of it, that the 
ftock may be covered by the bud. If theſe trees are 
deſigned for a wall, obſerve to place the bud directly 
from the wall, that the back part of the ſtock that 
was cut may be hid from ſight. The foil that Cher- 
ries thrive beſt in, is a fre 5 — loam; but if the 
ſoil is a vel, they will not live many years, and 
will be et ob, blighted in the — 

The ſorts commonly planted 
Early May, and May Duke, which ſhould have a 
ſouth aſpected wall. The Hearts and common Duke 
will thrive on a weſt wall; and in order to continue 
this ſort later in the ſeaſon, they ate frequently planted 
they north and north-weſt aſpected walls, where 


ſucceed my well; and the Morello-on a north 
which 


is chiefly —— for preſerving. 
ill bearers, for which rea- 
fon they are ſeldom planted againſt walls: but I am 


apt to believe, if they were grafted upon the Bird 


Cherry, and managed properly, that defect might be 


remedied ; for this ſtock (as I am informed) will ren- 


der Cherries very fruitful ; and having the ſame ef- 


fect on Cherries, as the Paradiſe ſtock hath on Apples, 
they may be kept in leſs compaſs, which is an expe- 
riment well worth the trial. | 


Your trees, if planted againſt a wall, ſhould be 
placed at leaſt twenty or | twenty-four feet aſunder, 


- with a ſtandard tree between each dwarf: this will 


be found a reaſonable diſtance, when we conſider, that 


In pruning theſe forts of fruit, 


Cherry: trees will extend themſelves full as far as Apri- 
Tots, and many other ſorts of fruit. N 
you ſhould never 


- ſhorten their ſhoots ; for the moſt part of them pro- 


duce their fruit buds at the extremities, which, when 


' - ſhortened; are cut off, and this often occaſions the 


death of the ſhoot, at leaſt a good part of its le 


h: 
their branches ſhould be therefore trained in a Fall 


OJ length horizontally, obſerving in May, where there is a 


vac 


in the wall, to ſtop, ſome ſtrong adjoining 


branches, which will occaſion their putting out two or 
more ſhoots; by which means, at that ſeaſon of the 


« © 
* 
- 


year, you may always get a ſupply of wood for covering 


the wall; and at the ſame time, ſhould all foreright 


| ſhoots be diſplaced by the hand; for if they are ſuffered 


„ 
« 


\ or ſpurs, which are produced 


* 


chat part (for Cherries bear the knife the worſt of an 


to grow till winter, they will not only deprive the bear- 


ing branches of their proper ſupplyof nouriſhment, but 
when they are cut out, it occaſions the tree to gum in 


fort of fruit trees;) but be careful not to rub off the files 
upon the two and three 


years old wood; for it is upon theſe that the greateſt part 
of the fruit are 
fruitful for ſeveral years. 
obſerving this caution, that Che 
ſo unfrunſul, eſpecially the Morello, which the mo. e| 


oduced, which fides will continue 
And it is for want of duly 
rry-trees are often ſeen 
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ainſt walls, are the 


| 


| 
| 


y | There are. ſome perſons who 


take upon each other, 


had made ſhoots above ſix or eight inc 


they wete cloſely covered with bloſſoms, ſo may pe 
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it is cut the weaker it ſhoots; and; at laſt, by fre- 

vent pruning, I have known a whole wall of them 
deſtroyed ; which, if they had been ſuffered to grow 
without any pruning, might probably have lived many 


years, and produced large quantities of fruit. 


Cherry- trees are alſo — for orchards in many 
parts of England, particularly in Kent, where their 
are large plantations of theſe trees. The uſual diſ- 
tance allowed for their ſtanding is forty feet ſquare, 
at which ſpace they are leſs Tubject to blight than 
when they are cloſer planted ; and the bes, may be 
tilled between them almoſt as well as iti were entire- 
ly clear, eſpecially while the trees are young; and 
often ſtirring the ground, provided you do not diſ- 
turb their roots, will greatly kelp the trees; but 
when they are grown ſo big as to over-ſhadow the 
und, the drip of their leaves will ſuffer very few 
ings 'to thrive under them. Theſe ſtandard trees 
ſhould be planted in a ſituation defended as much as 
poſſible from the ſtrong weſterly winds, which are 
very apt to break their tender branches; this occaſi · 
ons their gumming, and is very prejudicial to them. 
The ſorts beſt approved for an orchard, are the com- 
mon Red, or Kentiſh Cherry, the Duke, and Luke- 
ward; all which are plentiful bearers. But orchards 
of theſe trees are now ſcarcely worth planting, except 
where land is very cheap; for the uncertainty of their 
bearing, with the trouble in gathering the fruit, to- 


. gether with the ſmall price it commonly yields, hath 


occaſioned the deſtroying many orchards of this fruit 
in Kent within a few,years paſt. 

This fruit was brought out of Pontus, at the time 
of the Mithridatic victory, by Lucullus, in the year 
of the city 680, and were brought into Britain about 


120 years afterward, which was An. Dom. 55; and 


were ſoon after ſpread —_ moſt parts of Europe, 
it being generally eſteemed for its earlineſs, as bein 
one of the firſt of the tree fruit that appears to wel- 
come in the approaching fruit ſeaſon. 

This ſort of fruit hath been by many people grafted 
upon the Laurel, to which it is a congener; but the 
effect it hath in the of the tree, as alſo in its 
fruit, will not recommend it to practice, the trees 
being of ſhort duration, and-ſeldom produce much 
fruit; though this practice is as old as Pliny, who 


| ' ſays it gives the fruit a pleaſant bitterneſs : but there 


is little to be depended upon in the writings of the 
ancients, with reſpect to the ſeveral ſorts of trees be- 
ing grafted upon each other; very few of thoſe which 
we find mentioned by them to have been frequently 
practiſed, will not ſucceed with us. Nor is it owin 
to the difference of climate, as ſome have ſu cole 
Who are inclinable to believe whatever they find re- 
lated in thoſe books, eſpecially in the buſineſs of buſ- 
bandry and gardening ; whereas many of the rules for 
the practical part of huſbandry, are not founded on 


experiments, but are mere theory; for from man 


repeated trials which have been made with the utmo 

care, by perſons of the beſt ſkill, it appears, that no 
two ſorts of trees, which are of different claſſes, will 
However, the Laurel and 
the Cherry being of the ſame genus, or ſo near of 
kin to be ranked together by moſt botaniſts, will 
take upon each other by grafting. But I have not 
yet ſeen any of the trees ſo grafted, which have lived 


to be of any conſiderable ſize; though I have ſeen 


many trees ſo grafted, which have lived a few years, 
but have made very poor progreſs; nor do I remem- 
her to have ſeen any fruit upon the Cherry-trees 
which were ed on the Laurels, therefore cannot 
determine what effect this has on the flavour of the 


ma." 
graft, the Duke, and 
other ſorts of Cherries, upon the Morello Cherry, 


which is but a weak ſhooter, in order to check the 
luxuriant growth of their trees, which will ſucceed 


for three or four years :, but they are not of long du- 
ration, nor have I ever ſeen one tree ſo grafted, which 
es long, but 


C 
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duce ſome fruit in a ſmall compaſs; but theſe are ex- 


riments unfit to be carried into general uſe, and 


only proper to fatisfy curioſity ; for is it not much 
better to allow the trees a greater ſhare of room 
againſt the walls, when one tree ſo planted and pro- 
perly managed, will produce more fruit than twenty 
of theſe trees, or twice that number, when they are 
lanted too cloſe, though they are grafted upon the 
ack Cherry or any other free ſtock. 
The Early or May Cherry is the firſt ripe, ſo one or 
two trees of this fort may be allowed a place in a gar- 
den, where there 1s room for variety. The next ri 
is the May Duke, which is a larger fruit than the 
other, and is more valuable. ter this comes the 
Archduke, which, if permitted to hang upon the 
tree till the fruit is quite ripe, is an excellent Cherry; 
but few perſons have patience to let them hang their 
full time, ſo rarely have them in perfection, for theſe 
ſnould not be gathered before Fuly z and if they 
hang a fortnight longer they will be better. This 
is to be underſtood of the ſituation near London, 
where they ripen a fortnight earlier than in places 
forty miles diſtant, unleſs they have a very warm 
ſheltered ſituation. When this ſort is planted againſt 
north walls, the fruit may be continued till the middle 
of Auguſt; but theſe muſt be protected from the 
birds, otherwiſe they will deſtroy them. | 
The Hertfordſhire Cherry, which is a ſort of Heart 
Cherry, but a firmer and better fla oured fruit, will 
not ripen earlier than the end of July, or the begin- 
ning of Auguſt, which makes it the more valuable 
for its coming when the other ſorts of Cherries are 
ns: This is now pretty common in the nurſeries; 
ut as it is one of the belt kind of Cherries, it is well 
. worthy of being propagated in the nurſeries, | 
The Morello herry, which is generally planted 
againſt walls to a north aſpect, and the fruit com- 
monly uſed for preſerving ; yet where they are plant- 
cdl to a better a , — ſuffered to hang upon the 
trees until are thoroughly ripe, is a ve 
fruit for he able z —— Gas of the _ 1 
ſort ſhould have place where there is plenty of wall- 
ing, upon a ſouth-weſt wall, where they will ripen 
perfectly by the middle or end of Auguſt, at which 
time they will be an acceptable fruit. | 
The Carnation Cherry is alſo valuable for coming 
late in the ſeaſon; this has a very firm fleſhy fruit, but 
is not the beſt bearer. This ſort will ſome ſeaſons 
ripen very well on eſpaliers, and by this means the 
fruit may be continued longer in the ſeaſon. 
The large Spaniſh Cherry is nearly allied to the Duke 
Cherry, from which it ſeems to be only a variety ac- 
cidentally obtained; this ripens ſoon after the com- 
mon Duke Cherry, and very often paſſes for it. 
The yellow Spaniſh Cherry is of an oval ſhape and 
of an amber colour; this ripens late, and is a ſweet 
Cherry, but not of a rich flavour; and being but a 
middling bearer, is not often admitted into curi- 


. ous gardens, unleſs where variety is chiefly con- 
ſidered. | 


The Corone, or Coroun Cherry, is ſomewhat like the 1 


Black Heart, but a little rounder; this is a very good 
bearer and an excellent fruit, ſo. ſhould have a place 
in every good fruit- garden. This ripens the middle 
of July. | Fo ide ces 

The Lukeward ripens ſoon after the Corone Cherry ; 


this is a good bearer, and a very good fruit; it is of | 


a dark colour, not fo black as the Corone; this will 
do well in ſtandards. 1 
Tbe Black Cherry is ſeldom grafted, or budded, but 
is generally ſown for ſtocks to graft the other kinds of 
Cherries upon; but where 5 are curious to have 
the beſt flavoured of this ſort of fruit, they ſhould be 
propagated by grafting from ſuch trees as produce 
the beſt fruit. This ſort of Cherry is frequently 
planted in wilderneſſes, where it will grow to a large 
ze, and, at the time of its flowering, will make a 
variety, and the fruit will be food for the birds. 


The double-flowering Cherry is alſo propagated for 


the beauty of the flowers, which are extremely fine, 


' brown-coloured pods, w. 


when they ſhould be removed into the 
placing them where they may have free air in mild wea- 


be ſheltered from hard froſts. 
remained in the pots three or four years, and have 
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the flowers being as double and large as a Cinnamon 
Roſe ; and theſe being produced in large bunches on 
every part of the tree, render it one of the moſt beau- 
tiful trees of the ſpring. Some of the flowers which 
are leſs double, will often produce ſome fruit, which 
the very double flowers. will not; but this defect is 
ſufficiently recompenſed in the beauty of its flowers. 
This is propagated by budding or grafting on the 
Black or Wild Cherry ſtock, and the trees are very 
proper to intermix with the ſecond growth of flower- 
ing trees. x 


CERASUS RAcEMOsS A. See Papvs. 
CERATONIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 983. Siliqua. 


Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 578. tab. 344. The Carob, or St. 


John's Bread, in French Carouge. ä 


The CuARAcTERS are, 


It is male and female in diſtin} trees. The male flowers 
have large empalements, divided into five parts; they have 
no petals, but have five long ſtamina, terminated by large 
ſummits. The female flowers have empalements of one 
leaf, divided by five tubertles; they have no petals, but 
a fleſhy germen ſituated within the receptacle, ſupporti 

a ſlender ſtyle, crowned by a ſtigma in form of a. bead, 


The germen afterward becomes a long, fleſhy, cempreſſed 


pod, divided by tranſverſe. partitions, each having one 
large, roundiſh, compreſſed ſeed. | 
This genus of plants is ranged in the third ſection of 
Linnæus's twenty-third claſs, intitled Polygamia Tri- 
czcia. The plants of this claſs have male, female, 
and hermaphrodite flowers on diſtinct plants. 

We have but one Sprciks of this genus, viz. 


CERATONIA (Siligua.) H. L. The Carob-tree, or St. 


John's Bread. Siliqua edulis of Caſpar Bauhin, and 
the Caroba of Dale. {If 
This tree is very common in Spain, and in ſome parts 
of Italy, as aſc in the tad it grows 1 
hedges, and produces a great quantity of long, flat, 
fich are thick, meally, and 
of a ſweetiſh taſte. Theſe pods are many times eaten 
by the poorer tort of inhabitants when they have a 
ſcarcity of other food, but they are apt to looſen the 
belly, and cauſe gripings of the bowels. The 
are directed by the College of Phyſicians to enter ſome 
medicinal preparations, for which purpoſe they are 
often brought from abroad. 
In England the tree is preſerved by ſuch as delight 
in exotic plants, as a curioſity z; the leaves always 
continue green, and being different in ſhape from 
moſt other plants, afford an agreeable variety when 
1 with Oranges, Myrtles, &c. in the green- 
ouſe. 8 4 
Theſe plants are propagated from ſeeds, which, when 
brought over freſh in the pods, will grow very well, if 
they are ſown in the ſpring upon a moderate hot-bed ; 
and when the plants are come up they ſhould be care- 
fully tranſplanted each into a ſeparate ſmall pot filled 
with light rich earth, and plunged into another mo- 
derate — obſerving to water and ſhade them 
until they have taken root; after which you muſt let 
them have air, in proportion to the heat of the wea- 
ther. In June you mult inure them to the, open air 


by degrees; and in July they ſhould be removed out 


of the hot-bed, and placed in a warm ſituation, where 
they may remain until the beginning of October, 
n-houſe, 


ther ; for they are pretty hardy, and require only to 
When the plants have 


tten ſtrength, ſome of them may be turned out of 
the pots in the ſpring, and planted into the full ground, 
in a warm ſituation, near a ſouth wall, where th 
will endure the cold of our ordinary winters very well, 
but muſt have ſome ſhelter in very hard weather, 
I have not as yet ſeen any of theſe trees pfoducg 
flowers, though from ſome which have been planted 


. ſome time againſt walls, it is probable there may 


be flowers and fruit in a few years; though it can- 
not be expected that the fruit will ever ripen in this 
country, | | 

CER- 
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CERBERA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 260. Thevetia. Lin. 
Hort. Cliff. 76. Prod. Leyd. 413. Ahouai. Tourn. 
Inſt. R. H. 657. tab. 434- 

The CHarAcTERS are, | 

The empalement is compoſed of frve ſharp-pointed leaves, 
which ſpread open and fall away. The flower is of one 
leaf, funnel-ſhaped, having a long tube ſpread open at the 
top, where it is divided into ue large obtuſe ſegments, 
ſtanding oblique to the mouth of the tube; it hath froe 


ſtamina ſituated in the middle of the tube, which are ter- 


minated by ereft ſummits ; theſe ſtand cloſe together. In 

the center is fituated a roundiſb germen, ſuppor 
ſtyle, crowned by a ſtigma in form head. 
men afterward becomes a k b 
with a longitudinal furrom on the fide, 
#10 cells, each containing a ſingle, large, ed nut. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's fifth claſs, intitled Pentandria Monogynia, 
the flower having five ſtamina and one ſty le. 

The Syzcrts are, 


"The 


dividing it into 


Cerbera with oval leaves. Ahouai. Thevet. Antarct. 
66. Tourn. Inft. 658. The Abonai. 

. Cxnnera (Thevetia) foliis linearibus, longiſſimis, 
confertis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 209. Cerbera with very long 
narrow leaves growing in cluſters. Ahouai Nerii folio, 
flore luteo. Plum. Cat. 20. Abouai with a Roſe-bay 
leaf, and a yellow flower. | 

3. CARRERA (Manghas) foliis lanceolatis, nervis tranſ- 

verſalibus. Flor. Zeyl. 106. Cerbera with ſpear-ſhaped 
leaves and tranſverſe nerves. has lacteſcens, fo- 
liis Neri venoſis, Jaſmini flore, fructu Perſici 

ſimili venenato. Burm. Zeyl. 150. tab. 70. 

The firſt fort grows naturally in the Brazils, and alſo 

in the Spaniſh Weſt Indies in plenty; and there are 

ſome of the trees growing in the Britiſh iſlands of A- 

merica ; this riſes with an irre ſtem to the height 
of eight or ten feet, ſending out many crooked dif- 
fuſed branches, which roward their tops are garniſhed 
with thick ſucculent leaves about three inches long, 
and near two broad, of a lucid green, ſmooth, and 
very full of a milky juice, as is every of the 
ſhrubs. The flowers come out in looſe bunches at 
the end of the branches, of a cream colour, having 
long narrow tubes at the top cut into five obtuſe ſeg- 
ments, which ſeem twiſted, ſo as to ſtand oblique to 
the tube; theſe ſpread open, and have the a rance 
of the flowers of Oleander. It flowers in July and 
Auguſt, but never produces fruit in England. The 
- wood of this tree ſtinks. moſt abominably, and the 
kernels of the nuts are a moſt deadly poiſon ; fo that 
the Indians always caution their children againſt eating 
them, for they know of no antidote to expel this poi- 
ſon z nor with any of them uſe the wood of this tree 
for fuel, but they take the kernels out of the ſhells, 
into which 1 1 4 ſmall ſtones, then bore a hole 
through each ſhell, and ſtring them; theſe they tie 
about their legs to dance with, as the morris-dancers 
— fn d fort rally in the Spaniſh W 
The ſecon grows natu in f eſt 
Indies, and alſo in ſome of the French iſlands in A- 
merica, and hath lately been introduced into the Bri- 
tiſh iſlands, from whence I received the ſeeds by the 
title of French Phyſic Nut; but how it came by that 
appellation, I cannot imagine, becauſe there is another 
1 which grows common there, and has paſſed un- 
der that title many years. 
This riſes with a round ſtalk about the ſame height 
as the former, dividing upward into many branches. 
Theſe, when young, are covered with a green ſmooth 
bark, but as hes grow older, the bark becomes rough, 
but changes to 4 gray or Aſh-colour. The leaves are 
four or five inches long, and half an inch broad in 
the middle, 2 in arp points, of a lucid green, 
and come out in cluſters without order, and are full 
df a milk Juice, which flows out when they are 
* broken, T flowers come out from the fide of the 


branches upon long toot-ſtalks, each ſupporting two | 


or three 


. CzanzRra (Abouas) foliis ovatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 208. | 


| 


you flowers with long tubes, ſpreading 


open in the ſame manner as the former. 


It flowers | 
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about the fame time as the former, btit never 


duces fruit in England. r 
The third ſort grows in India, and alſo in 
ſome parts of the Spaniſh Weſt Indies, from whence ! 


received the ſeeds; this riſes with.a woody ſtem to 
the height of twenty feet, ſending out many branches 
toward the top, garniſhed with long ſpear-ſhaped 
leaves, which are rounded at their ends; they are 
thick, ſucculent, and, on their upper ſide, of a lu- 
cid green, having ſeveral tranſverſe nerves from the 
midrib to the ſide ; on their under fide they are of a 
paler The flowers are produced at the end of 
the branches, ſtanding on long foot-ſtalks, each fuſ- 
_— two or three flowers ſhaped like thoſe of the 
— bven_ chelr w 
Theſe plants may m their nuts, 
which — be 1 — the countries where 
they = naturally; theſe ſhould be put into ſmall 
_ led with light earth, and — into a hot- 
of tanners bark in the ſpring, treated in the 
ſame manner as other tender exotic ſeeds, giving them 
now and then a little water to promote their vegeta- 
tion. When the plants are come up about two inches 
high, they ſhould be tranſplanted each into a ſepa- 
rate pot, filled with light ſandy earth, and phmged 
in into a hot-bed of tanners bark, obſerving to 
ſhade the glaſſes in the heat of the day, until the 
plants have taken new root; they muſt alſo be fre- 
quently refreſhed with water, but it muſt not be 
given in too large quantities. As the ſummer ad- 
vances, theſe plants ſhould have air admitted to them 
in rtion to the warmth of the ſeaſon ; and when 
they have filled theſe ſmall pots with their roots, they 
- ſhould be turned out and tranſplanted into other pots 
of a larger ſize, but they muſt not be too large ; for 
the roots of theſe plants ſhould be confined, nor ſhould 
the earth in which they are planted be rich, but a 
light ſandy ods be pin won) _ are new 
potted they unged into bed again, 
obſetving to water them now and then, as alſo Fed. 
mit air under the ev in proportion to 
the warmth of the ſeaſon. When the plants are grown 
about a foot high, they ſnould have a larger ſhare 
of air, in order to harden them before the winter, 
but they ſhould not be wholly expoſed to the open 
air. In the winter theſe plants ſhould be placed in a 
warm ſtove, andduring that ſeaſon they ſhould have 
very little water given to them, eſpecially in cold 
weather, left it ſhould rot their roots. In the fol- 
lowing ſpring theſe plants ſhould be ſhifted again into 
other pots, at which time you ſhould take away as 
much as you conveniently can of the old earth from 
their roots, and afterwards cut off the decayed fibres; 
then put them into pots filled with the ſame light ſan- 
dy earth, and plunge them into the bark- bed again, 
for theſe plants will not thrive well unleſs they are 
conſtantly kept in tan: and as they abound with 
milky juice, they ſhould be ſparingly watered, for 
they are impatient of moiſture, eſpecially during the 
winter ſeaſon. | 
When by any accident the tops of theſe plants are 
injured, they frequently put out ſhoots from their 
roots, which, if carefully taken up and potted, will 


make 1 ſo that they may be this way pro- 
ted. | 
CERCIS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 458. Siliquaſtrum. Tourn. 


Inſt, R. H. 646. tab. 414. The Judastree, in French 
Cuaimier. 
The CHARACTERS are, I | 
I hath a ſhort bell. Maped empalement of one leaf, which 
is convex at the bottom, and full of honey liquor ; at the 
top it is indented in five parts. The flower hath froe 
petals, which are inſerted in the empalement, and greatly 
te a En R flower. "The two _ riſe 
the ft d, and are reflexed ; the ftandard is of 
one roundiſh petal, and the keel is compoſed of two petals, 


in of a heart, which incloſe the parts of genera- 
| 2 7 bath ten diſtini} ſtamina, . 


of which are longer than the ret, and are terminated by 
oblang incumbent ſummits. It bath a long flender ger- 
men, 


CER | CER 


men, ſitting upon a ſlender ſtyle, crowned by an obe] ate weaket than thoſe of the firſt ſort ; the leaves are 
Stigma ; the germen afterward becomes an oblong pod with | downy, and terminate in points; whereas thoſe of 
an oblique point, having one cell, incloſmg ſeveral roundiſh | the firſt are ſmooth, and round at the end where th 
compreſſed ſeeds. ö N are indented. The flowers of this are alſo maler, £9 
This genus of ver is ranged in the firſt ſection of do not make fo fine appearance as thoſe of the firſt; 
Linnzus's tenth claſs, intitled Decandria Monogynia, but the trees are al hardy, and will thrive in the 
the flower having ten ſtamina and one ſtyle. This] open air very well. - T0 
genus is by all the writers placed with the papilio- | The flowers of this ſort are frequently put into ſallads 
naceous flowers, before Linnzus's Syſtem, which | by the inhabitants of America; and the French in 
ſeparates it from them, becauſe the ſtamina in theſe | Canada pickle the flowers, but theſe have little fla- 
flowers are all diſtindt; whereas the papilionaceous | vour. The wood of this tree is of the ſame colour 
flowers have nine ſtamina joined together, and one] and texture as that of the firſt. 
ſeparate, RA I - Theſe plants may be propagated by ſowing their ſeeds 
The Syxcrxs are, upon a bed of light . towards the latter end of 
1. Cxxeis (Siliguaſtrum) foliis cordato-orbiculatis gla- | March, or the beginning of April (and if you put a 
bris. Hort. Cliff. 156. Cercis with round, heart-fhaped, little hot dung under the bed, it will greatly facilitate 
ſmooth leaves. Siliquaſtrum. Caſt. Duran. 415. and | the growth of the ſeeds ;) when the ſeeds are ſown, 
the Arbor Judæ. Dod. Pemp. 786. The common Ju- | ſift the earth over them about half an inch thick; 
das-tree. | 5 and, if the ſeaſon prove wet, it will be proper to 
2. Cxrcis (Canadenſis) foliis cordatis pubeſcentibus. | cover the bed with mats, to preſerve it from great 
Hort. Cliff. 1 56. Cercis with downy heart-ſhaped leaves. rains, which will ſometimes burſt the ſeeds, and cauſe 
Siliquaſtrum Canadenſe. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 647. | them to rot; the ſeeds will often remain till the ſprin 
Canada Arbor Judæ, or Red Bud-tree. | following before they come up, ſo the ground m 
The firſt fort grows naturally in the ſouth of France, | not be diſturbed till you are convinced that the plants 
Spain, and Italy, and is by the Spaniards and Por-] are all come up; for ſome few may riſe the firſt year, 
tugueſe, titled the Tree of Love: this riſes with an | anda greater number the ſecond: «+ 
upright trunk to the height of twenty feet, covered | When the plants are come up they ſhould be care- 
with adark brown bark, dividing upward into many | fully cleared from weeds, and in very dry weather 
irregular branches, garniſhed with round, heart-ſhap- muſt be now and then refreſhed with water, which 
ed, ſmooth leaves, placed irregularly on the branches, | will greatly promote their growth. The winter fol- 
having long foot-ſtalks ; they are of a pale green on] lowing, if the weather is very cold, it will be proper 
their upper, and of a grayiſh colour on their under | to ſhelter the plants, by covering them either with 
ſide, and fall off in autumn. The flowers come out | mats or dry ſtraw in hard froſts, but they ſhould 
on every ſide the branches, and many times from the | . conſtantly be opened in mild weather, otherwiſe they 
ſtem of the tree in large cluſters, arifing from the | will grow mouldy and decay. | 
ſame point, having ſhort foot-ſtalks; they are of a | About the beginning of April, you ſhould prepare a 
very bright purple colour, ſo make a fine appearance, | ſpot of good freſh ground, to tranſplant theſe out 
eſpecially.when the branches are covered pretty thick | (for the beſt ſeaſon to remove them is juſt before they 
with them: for they come out in the ſpring with the | begin to ſhoot ;) then you ſhould carefully take up 
leaves, ſo are in full beauty before the leaves have | the plants, being careful not to break their roots, 
obtained to half their ſize. The ſhape of the flower | and plant them as ſoon as poſſible, becauſe if their 
is the ſame as other papilionaceous (or butterfly) | 'roots are dried by the air, it will greatly prejudice 
flowers; theſe have an agreeable poignancy, ſo are | them. 
frequently eaten in fallads. When the flowers fall | The diſtance theſe ſhould be planted, muſt be pro- 
off, the germen becomes a long flat pod with one | portionable to the time they are to remain before they 
cell, containing one row of roundiſh ſeeds, a little | are again tranſplanted ; but commonly they are plant- 
compreſſed ; but theſe do not often ſucceed the flow- | ed two feet row from row, and a foot aſunder in the 
ers in this country upon ſtandard trees, for the birds | rows, which is full room enough for them to grow 
E off the flowers when fully open; but where they | two or three years, by which time they ſhould be 
ave been planted againſt good aſpected walls, I have | tranſplanted where they are deſigned to remain; for 
ſeen great plenty of the pods, which, in warm ſea⸗ if they are too old when removed, they ſeldom ſuc- 
ſons, have ripened very well. | ceed ſo well as younger plants. | 
Theſe trees are uſually planted with other flowering | The ground between the plants ſhould be carefully 
trees and ſhrubs for ornaments to pleaſure-gardens, | kept clean from weeds in ſummer, and in the ſpring 
and for their ſingular beauty, deſerve a place as well | ſhould be well dug to looſen the earth, that their 
as moſt other ſorts; for when they are arrived to a] roots may extend themſelves every way; at that ſea- 
good ſize, they are productive of flowers, ſo as that | fon prune off all ſtrong fide branches (eſpecially if 
the branches are often cloſely covered with them; and | you intend to train them up for ſtandard trees,) that 
the ſingular ſhape of their leaves make a very pretty | their top branches may not be checked by their fide 
variety in the ſummer, and are ſeldom damaged by | ſhoots, which often attract the greateſt part of the 
inſets, ſo that they are often entire, when many other | nouriſhment from the roots; and if their ſtems are 
trees have their leaves almoſt eaten up. This tree | crooked, you muſt place a ſtrong ſtake down by the 
flowers in May, when planted in the full air, but ſide of SE plant, and faſten the ſtem to it in ſeveral 
againſt warm walls it is a fortnight or three weeks | places, fo as to bring it ſtrait; which direction it will 


earlier. ſoon take as it grows 2 and thereby the plants 

The wood of this tree is very beautifully veined with | will be rendered beautiful. 

black and green, and takes a fine poliſh, ſo may be | When they have remained in this nurſery two or ; 
converted to many uſes. three years, they ſhould be tranſplanted in the ſpring | 


There are two other varieties of this tree, one with | where they are deſigned to remain, which may be in 
a white, and the other hath a fleſh-coloured flower, [ wilderneſs quarters among other flowering trees, ob- 
but theſe have not half the beauty of the firſt. Tour- | ſerving to place them with trees of the ſame growth, 
nefort alſo mentions one with broader pods and | ſo as they w_ not be overhung, which is a great pre- 
inted leaves, which I believe is only a variety of this. | judice to mo _ | 
he ſecond ſort grows naturally in moſt parts of North | CEREFOLIUM. See ChRTETOLTUu. 
America, where it is called Red Bud, I ſuppoſe from | CERE US. Par. Bat. 122. Boerh. Ind. alt. 1. 292. 
the red flower-buds appearing in the ſpring before] Juſſ. Act. R. Par. 1716. Cactus. Lin. Gen. Plant, 
the leaves come out; this grows to a middling ſtature [ 539. The Torch Thiſtle, 
in the places where it is a native, but in En land he CHARACTERS are, | | 
rarely riſes with a ſtem more than twelve feet high, | It hath an oblong ſcaly empaltment, which is covered with 
but branches out near the root. The branches of this | ſpines, and ſits upon * germen. . The flower is compoſed 
| | | m m 0 


/ 
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of a great number of narrow pointed petals, which ſpread 
like the ſun's rays. It bath a great number of 
clining famina, which are inſerted to the baſe of the 
petals, and are terminated by oblong ſummits. The ger- 
men, which is fituated under the empalement, ſupper 
. crouned with 6 wultifis Signs, in 
form of a head. The germen afterward becomes an ablong | 


ſucculent fruit, with @ prickly ſkiv, ful of ſmall faeds in. 


2 
1 


-— 


chaſed in the pulp. a 
Dr. Linnæus has joined the plants of this gras, and | 
alſo thoſe of Opuntia to the Cactus, making them 


of theſe plants differ greatly in their form from thoſe 
of the Cactus, they ſhould be ſeparated; and by pre- 


ſerving the title to this genus, by which it has been 


which he includes thoſe plants, whoſe flowers have | 


from nineteen to thirty ſtamina, which are faſtened to 
the petals. | 
The Speis are, 
1. Cxatus (Hexagonus) erectis, ſexangularis, longus, 
angulis diſtantibus. Upright long Cereus with fix angles, 
which are far diſtant. Cereus erectus altiſſimis Suri- 


namenſis. Par. Bat. 116. Talleſt upright Torch Thiſtle | 


of Surinam. 


2. Czaevs (Tetragonus) erectis quadrangularis, 


Cereus erectus quadrangularis, coſtis alarum inſtar | 
aſſurgentibus. Boerh. Ind. alt. 
right Torch Thiſtle. | | 2M 
3. Crnzus (Lanuginoſus) erectus octangularis, angulis 
obtuſis, ſuperne inermibus. Upright Cereus with eight 


obtuſe angles, having no ſpines on the upper part. Ce- 
| 
4. Cxxrus (Peruvianus) erectus octangularis, angulis 


reus erectus, fructu rubro non ſpinoſo. Par. Bat. 114. 
Upright Torch T hiftle with a red fruit, baving uo ſpines. 


* 


obtuſis, ſpinis robuſtioribus patulis. Upright Cereus 


with eight angles which are obtuſe, and ftroug 


eading 
ow: Cereus erectus maximus fructu ſpi 


o rubro. 


adus. Par. Bat. 113. Greateſt upright Torch Tbiſt 4 8 


with a red prickly fruit. | 

5. Crx Rus ( Repandus) erectus novemangularis, obſoletis 
angulis, ſpinis lanà brevioribus. Upright Cereus with 
nine angles, and ſpines ſhorter than the down. Cereus 
Curaſſavicus, erectus, maximus, fructu rubro non 
ſpinoſo, .lanugine flaveſcente. Par. Bat. 115. Greateſt 
upright Torch Thiſtle with a red fruit, having no ſpines, 
and. a yellowiſh. down. | 

6. Cerevs (Heptagonus) erectus octangularis, ſpinis la- 
na longioribus. Upright Cereus with ſeven or eight an- 
gles, and ſpines longer than the down. Cereus erectus 
craſſiſſimus maxime anguloſus, ſpinis albis pluribus 
longiſſimis, lanugine flava. Boerh. Ind. alt. 293. Up- 
right thickeſt Torch Thiſtle, having many angles, ſeveral 
very long white ſpines, and a yellow down. * 

7. Cerevs (Rcyeni) erectus novemangularis, ſpinis lana 
#qualibus. Upright Torch Thiſtle with nine angles, and 
ſpines of _ length with the down. Cereus erectus, 

gracilis, ſpinoſiſſimis, ſpinis flavis, U lanu- 
gine alba palleſcente. Boerh. Ind. alt, 293. Upright 
ſlender Torch Thiſtle, very full of yellowiſh ſpines, many 

angles, and a pale white down. 

8. Cxrevs (Gracilis) erectus gracilior novemangularis 
ſpinis brevibus, angulis obtuſis. S enderer upright Torch 
Thiſtle having nine obtuſe angles, and ſhort ſpines. Ce- 
reus altiſſimis, gracilior, fructu extus luteo intus ni- 
veo, ſeminibus nigris pleno. Talleſt flender Torch Thi: 
tle with a fruit yellow without, white within, and full 
of black ſeeds. | 

9. Cerevs (Triangularis) repens triangularis, fructu 
maximo rotundo, rubro, eſculento. Creeping triangu- 

lar Torch Thiſtle, with very large, round, red, eatable 
fruit. Cereus ſcandens minor trigonus articulatis 
fructu ſuaviſſimo. Par. Bat. Prod. 118. Leſſer, creep- 
ing, three-cornered, jointed Torch Thiſtle, with à very 

feveet fruit, commonly called in the Weſt Indies, the true 

' prickly Pear, and by the Spaniards Pithatiaya. | 


* 


— 


lis] 
compreſſis. Upright Cereus with four compreſſed angles. ö : 


293. Four-cornered up- | 


— 
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10. Cn (Comprefis) repens triangularit, angulis 
co . _ triangular Torch Thiſtle, with 
compreſſed angles. Ficoides Americanum, ſ. Cereus 
ſtatus, foliis triangularibus profunde ca- 


erectus, c 
naliculatis. Pluk. Phyt. tab. 29. f. 3. (Creſted Ameri- 
can Torch Thiftle, with three angles deeply channelled. 
11. Cxanvus (Grandiſlonut) re pens ſſubquinquangularibus. 
Creeping 'Toreb Thiftle with froe angles. Cereus ſcan- 
dens minor polygonus articulatis. Par. Rat. 120. 
Leffer gainted climbing Torch L bnftleavith many angles. 
12. Czxrvs | (Flogeliformis) repens .decemangularis. 
Creeping Cereus with ten angles. Cereus minor ſcan- 
dens, polygonus, ſpinoſiſſimis, flore purpnreo. Ed. 
Prior. Leſſer climbing Torch Thiftle, with many ſpinous 
les and a purple flower. 
firſt fort has been the moſt common in the Eng- 


liſh gardens. This grows naturally in Surinam, from 
whence it was brought to the 
where it Þ 

the Dutc 


gardens in Holland, 
roduced flowers in the year 1681, and from 


gardens, molt parts of Europe have been 


with this plant. 
fix large an- 
ſharp pines, 


This riſes with an upright ſtalk, havin 
gles, which are far aſunder, armed wich 
— come out > cluſters at certain diſtances, ariſ- 
ing from a point, but ſpread open every way like a ſtar; 
the outer ſubſtance of the lane is ofa, herbaceous, 
and 22 but in the center there is a ftrong 
fibrous circle running the whole length, which ſecares 
the ſtem from being broke by winds. Theſe will 
riſe to the height of thirty or forty feet, provided 
their tops are not injured, if they have room to grow; 
but ſome of them have grown too tall to be kept in 
the ſtoyes, ſo have either been cut off, or the — 
laid down at length in winter; but whenever the ſtems 
are cut, or otherwiſe injured, they put out one, two, 
or ſometimes three ſhoots, from the angles, immedi- 
ately under the wounded part, and frequently one or 
two lower down. Theſe ſhoots, if they are not cut 
off, form ſo many diſtin& ſtems, and grow upright ; 
but theſe ſeldom are ſo large as the principal ftem, 
eſpecially if more than one is left on the ſame plant. 
The flowers come out from the angles on the ſide of 
the ſtem; theſe have a thick, fleſhy, ſcaly foot-ſtalk, 
round, channelled, and hairy, pon a ſwelling 
germen, upon the top of which fits the 2 prickly 
empalement, cloſely furrounding the petals of the 
flowers, till a little time before they expand, which 
in moſt of the ſorts is in the evening, and their dura- 
tion is very ſhort, for before the next morning they 
wither and decay. The flower of this fort is compoſed 
of many concave petals, which, when fully expand- 
ed, are as large as thoſe of the Hollyhock ; the inner 
— are white, and crenated at their extremity. 
he empalement is green, with ſome purple ſtripes; 
the middle of the flower is occupied by a great num- 
ber of ſtamina, which decline, and riſe at their extre- 
mities, having roundiſh ſummits. The flowers of 
this kind are never ſucceeded by fruit in this coun- 
try, nor do the plants often produce their flowers 
here ; but when they do, there are generally ſeveral 
on the ſame plant. I have ſome years had more than 
a dozen upon a ſingle plant, which have all flowered 
within a few days of each other. The uſual time of 
its lowering is in July. | 
This fort is not ſo tender as the others, ſo may be 
preſerved in a warm green-houſe, without any artifi- 
cial heat; but the plants ſhould have no water given 
them in winter, 2 they are thus ſituated ; for un- 
leſs they are placed in a ſtove, where the moiſture 
is ſoon evaporated, the wet will occaſion them to rot. 
Theſe plants naturally grow upon very dry rocky 
places, where their roots are confined, ſo they mult 
not be planted in large pots, nor ſhould they be plant- 
ed in rich ſoil; the beſt compoſt for them is one third 
light earth from a common, a third of fea ſand, and 
the other part ſifted lime-rubbiſh; if theſe are well 
mixed together, and often turned over before the 
ts are put into it, they will thrive the better. The 
arther directions for their management, will be here- 
after exhibited. Th 
0 


The ſecond fort riſes with an upright ftem like the 
firſt, but it hath only four angles, which are com- 
prefſed, and ftand far aſunder. This is very ſubject 
to put out many ſhoots from the ſides, which ftops 
its upright growth, ſo that the plants rarely rife more 
than four or five feet high. This hath not flowerd 
in England, fo far as I have been able to learn. 
The third, fourth, fifth, fixth, ſeventh and eighth 
ſorts grow naturally in the Britiſh iſlands of America, 
from whence I received them in the year 1428. 
Theſe have the ſame form as the firſt, but differ in 


the fize of their ſtems, the number of angles, and | 


the length of their ſpines, as is before expreſſed in 
their titles; but, 42 the eighth fort, not any of 
them have flowered in pin as yer, tho here 
ate many of the plants whic | 

or fourteen feet high: the eighth fort hath the 
ſmalleſt ſtem of any of the upright ſorts which I have 


yet ſeen; this hath gen ly nine obtuſe angles, 
ort ſpines, placed at farther | 


which are armed with 
diſtances than thoſe of the other ſorts, nor att the 


channels between the angles near ſo deep. The 


flowers of this are produced from the angels, in the 
ſame manner as the firft, but they are ſmaller, and 
the empalement is of a light green, without any 
mixture of colour. The fruit is about the ſize and 
ſhape of a middling mot Pear, having many 
ſoft ſpines on the km; the outſide is a pale yellow, 
the inſide very white, full of pulp, having a great 
number of ſmall black feeds l in it. This ſort 
— 8 flowers in July, and in warm ſeaſons will 
perfect its fruit, which hath very little flavour in this 
country. | 

Theſe ſorts are more impatient of cold than the firſt, 
ſo require a ſtove to erve them in winter; nor 
ſhould they be 
conſtantly in the houſe, giving them a large ſhare of 
air in warm weather, | 
The twelfth fort | 
whence it was ſent to the royal garden at Paris; and 


in the year 1734: I was favouted with ſome cuttings | 
Bernard de Juffien, demonſtrator of | 
the plants in that en. Theſe ſucceeded in the | 


of it by Dr 


Chelfea garden, have ſince been communitcated 
to moſt of the cutious gardens in England. This is 


not ſo tender as the other ſorrs, fo may be preſerved | 


in a good green-houſe, or placed under a hot-bed 
frame in winter, and in ſummer ſhould be expoſed 
to the open air, which will 
drawing weak, and thereby a greater number of 
flowers will be produced; but during the time they 
remain in the open air, they ſhould have little water; 
ant if the ſeaſon ſhould prove wet, the plants ſhould 
be ſcreened from it, otherwiſe it will caufe them to 
rot the following winter, This fort produces its flow- 
ers in May, and ſometimes earlier, when the ſeaſon 
is warm. * 

The nitith ſort is, by the inhabitants of Barbadoes, 
trained up againſt their houſes for the ſake of its 
fruit, which is about the bigneſs of a Bergamot Pear, 
and of a moſt delicious flavour. This, and alſo the 
tenth, eleventh, and twelfth ſorts, are tender, ſo 
require a warm ſtove to preſerve” them. Theſe 
ſhould be placed againſt the walls of the ſtove, into 
which they will inſinuate their roots, and extend 
themſelves to a great length; and with a little help, 
in faſtening them to the wall in a few places, may be 
led up about the cieling of the houſe, where they 
will appear very handfdinie. And the eleventl fort, 
when arrived to a ſufficient” ſtrength, will produce 
many exceeding large, beautiful, ſweet- ſcented flow- 
ers ; but they are (like moſt of the flowers of theſe 
kinds) of very ſhort duration, ſcarcely continuing 
full blown ſix hours; nor do the ſame flowers ever 
open again, when once cloſed : they begin to open 
in the evening between ſeven and eight of the clock, 
are fully blown by eleven, and by three or four the 
next morning fade, and hang down quite decayed; 
but, during their continuance, there is ſcarce any 
flower of greater beauty, * makes a more mag - 


t the ſhoots from 


h are more than twelve | 


ed abroad in fammer, but kept 


in Peru, from 


them once a week a gentle watering. 


nificeht appearance; for the calyx of the flower, 
when 'open, is near a foot diameter; the inſide of 
which, being of a ſplendid yellow colour, appears 
like the rays of a bright ſtar, the outfide of a dark 
brown; and the petals of the flowers being of a pure 
white, adds to the luſtre ; and the vaſt number of 
recurved ſtamina, ſurrounding the ſtyle in the center 
of the flower, make a fine appearance; and add to 
this the fine ſcent of the flower, which perfumes the 
air to a conſiderable diſtance : there is ſcarce any plant 
which ' deſerves a place in the hor-houſe ſo much as 
this, eſpecially as it is to be trained againſt the wall, 
where it will not take up room. The uſual ſeaſon 
of its 9 is in July, and when the plants are 
age, they will produce a great number of flowers, 
ſo that there will be a ſucceſſion of them for ſeveral 
nights, and many of them will open the ſame night. 
I have frequently had fix, eight, of ten flowers open 
at the Tame time upon one plant, which have made 
a moſt magnificent appearance by candle-light, but 
none of them have been ſucceeded by any appearance 
of fruir. 3 
The tenth ſort produces a flower little inferior to the 
former, as I have been informed by perſons who 
have ſeen them; but I never had the good fortune to 
have any of theſe plants which have been under my 
care flower; nor have I heard of more than two gar- 
dens where they have as yet flowered in England; 
the firft of them was many years ſince in the royal 
gardens at Hampton Court, wheti there was a curious 
collection of exotic plants kept in good order in 
thoſe 2 which have ſince been greatly ne- 
lected; the other was produced in the gardens of 


the right honourable the Marquis of Rockingham, 


at Wentwbrth-Hall, in Yorkſhire. Theſe are the 
only gardens in this country where I have heard of 
this fort having produced flowers; although there are 
many of thefe plants in ſeverat gardens, which ate of 
a confiderable age, and extend their branches to a 
very great diſtance. | 

The ninth ſort has never produced any flowery as yet 
in England, nor have we any good figure og the 
flower in any of the botahic books ; but I have been 


informed by forme curious perſons who have reſided 


ih America, that the flowers are not neat ſo beautiful 
as thoſe of the tenth and eleventh, but the fruit is 
greatly eſteemed by all the inhabitants. 
he twelfth ſort produces a greater number of flow- 
ers than either of the other; theſe are of a fine Pink 
our, both within and without ; the petals are not 
numerous, and the tube of the flower is longer 
than thoſe” of the other ſpecies; and, contrary to all 
the other ſorts, keep open three or four days, pro- 
vided the weather is not too hot, or the place where 
they ſtand kept too warm. During the continuahce 
of theſe flowers, they make a fine appeatance. This 
ſort has very flender trailing branches, which require 
to be ſupported; but theſe do not extend ſo far as 
thoſe” of the other ſort, not are their branches jointed 
as thoſe are, fo they cannot be trained fo far againſt 
the walls of the houſe; but as it produces ſuch 
beautiful flowers, and in ſo great plenty, it may be 
placed among the firſt claſs of exotic plants. This 
plant has produced fruit in the garden at Chelſea, 
but it hath not as yet ripened. | | 
Thefe plants are all propagated by N ſo that 
if you intend to increaſe the number of them, you 


muſt cut off the ſtems of the upright ſorts at what 


length you pleaſe; theſe ſhould be laid in a dry place 
to heal the part cut, at leaſt a fortnight or three weeks 
before they are planted; but if they lie a month it 
is much the better, and they will be in leſs danger 
of rotting, eſpecially thoſe forts which are the moſt 
ſucculent. | 3 

Theſe cuttings ſhould be planted in pots filled with 
the mixture of earth before directed, laying- ſome 
ſtones in the bottom of the pots to drain off the 
moiſture; then place the pots into a gentle hot-bed 
of tanners bark, to facilitate their rooting, giving 
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The beſt ſeaſon for this work is in June, or the bes | 


inning of July, that they may have time to root 
fore winter; towards the middle of Auguſt you 
mult begin to give them air by degrees, to harden 


them _ winter, but they ſhould not be wholly | 
e 


expoſed to the open air or ſun; at the end of Sep- 
tember they muſt be removed into the ſtove, or 
3 where they are to abide the winter, 

uring which ſeaſon you muſt be very careful not to 
let them have much water; and always obſerve to 


place the young plants, for the firſt winter, in a little 


warmer ſituation than tlie older plants, as being ſome- 
what tenderer. 1 by 

Theſe plants ſhould always have a dry ſituation in 
winter, for as they imbibe the greateſt-part of their 
nouriſhment from the circumambient air, ſo if this 
be too replete with moiſt particles, it will occaſion 
their rotting ; therefore they ſhould not be expoſed 
abroad, not even in the midſt of ſummer, -unleſs they 
are under ſhelter; for great rains, which often happen 
at that ſeaſon, are very injurious to them; the firſt 


eight ſorts ſhould be therefore placed fo as to enjoy | 


a free air in the ſummer, but, at the ſame time, 
ſcreened from rains and great dews; it will therefore 
be much the better method to ſet them in an open 
glaſs ſtove, where the windows may be ſet open in 

ood weather, and ſhut in cold or wet. The other 
four forts muſt not be expoſed too much to the open 
air, even in the hotteſt ſeaſon, eſpecially if you de- 
ſign to have them flower; and in winter they 
ſhould be kept very warm, and have no water given 
them. 
When you have once cut off the tops of any of theſe 
plants, in order to increaſe them, the lower parts 
will put forth freſh ſhoots from their angles, which, 
when grown to be eight or nine inches long, may alſo 
be taken off to make freſh plants; and, by this means, 
the old plants will continually afford a ſupply, ſo that 
you never need cut off above one plant of a ſort, 
which you ſhould preſerve for a breeder. 
. Theſe plants being ſucculent, they will bear to be a 
long time out of the ground; therefore whoever hath 
a mind to get any of them from the Weſt Indies, 
need give no other inſtructions to their friends, but 
to cut them off, and let them lie two or three days 
to dry; then put them up in a box with dry hay, or 
ſtraw, to keep them from wounding each other with 
their ſpines, and if they are two or three months on 
their paſſage, they will keep very well, provided no 
wet get to them. 
CERINT HE. Lin. Gen. Plant. 171. Tourn. Inſt. 
5 H. 79. tab. 16. Honeywort; in French, Me- 

net. | 

The CHanaAcTERs are, | 

Jt hath an oblong permanent empalement, cut into five 
equal parts. The flower hath one petal, having a thick 

ort tube, which ſwells upward much thicker, and at the 
brim is quinquefid ; the chaps are naked and pervious , 
it hath for ſhort ſtamina, terminated by pointed upright 
ſummits. In the bottom are ſituated four germen, ſup- 
porting a ſlender ſtyle the length of the ſtamina, crowned 
by an obtuſe ſtigma ; two of the germen afterward be- 
comes ſo many ſeeds, which are hard, ſmooth, plain an 
one fide, but convex on the other, and are incloſed in the 


N 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's fifth claſs, intitled Pentandria Monogynia, 
the flower having five ſtamina and one ſtyle. 
The Sprcœixs are, 
1. CerinTHE (Major) foliis ovato-oblongis, aſperis, 
amplexicaulibus, corollis obtuſiuſculis, patulis. Ho- 
ne wort with oval, oblong, rough leaves, embracing the 
ſtalk, and ſpreading blunt petals. Cerinthe quorundam 
major, ſpinoſo folio, flavo flore. J. B. 3. 602. 
Lag Honeywort with a prickly leaf, and a yellow 
er. 
2. CerinTHE (Glabris) foliis oblongo-ovatis, glabris, 
amplexicaulibus, corollis obtuſiuſculis, patulis. Honey- 
wort with oblong, oval, ſmooth leaves, embracing the 
talks, and a ſpreading bunt petal. Cerinthe flore rubro 


2 
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purpuraſcente. C. B. P. 258. Honeywort with n pur. 
pliſh red flower. 


3: CxrinTHE (Minor) foliis amplexicaulibus, integris, 


fructibus geminis, corollis acutis, clauſis. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 137. Honeywort with entire leaves, embracing 
the ftalk, a double fruit, and a printed. cloſed petal. , Ce- 
rinthe minor. C. B. P. 258. Smaller Honeywort. 

The firſt ſort grows naturally in Germany and Italy. 
This is. an annual plant, which riſes. with ſmooth 
branching ſtalks a foot and a half high, garniſhed 
with . oblong, prickly leaves, which. are of a 
ſea-green, ſpotted with white, and embrace the ſtalks 
with their baſe; the flowers are produced at the end 
of the branches, ſtanding between the ſmall leaves, 
which embrace the ſtalks; theſe are long, tubulous, 
and blunt at the top, where the tube is greatly en- 
larged; they are yellow, and have a — — liquor 
in their tubes, with which the bees are much de- 
lighted; and an herbaceous empalement, cut into 
five parts, which afterward incloſes the ſeeds theſe 
flowers have each four embryos, or germen, but only 
two of tliem are fruitful The top of the ſtalks are 
reflexed backward, ſomewhat like thoſe of Turnſole. 
It lowers in June and July, and the ſeeds ripen in 
Auguſt and September. If the ſeeds are not taken 


as ſoon as they change black, they drop out of the 


empalement in a ſhort time; ſo unleſs they are care- 
fully gathered up, they will vegetate with the firſt 
moiſt weather. . | 1 
The ſecond ſort is like the firſt, but the leaves are 
larger, and ſmooth, having no prickles on them. 
The flowers of this are of a purpliſh red colour, and 
the plants grow larger. This grows in Italy, and the 
Cath af France; it is alſo an annual plant. 
The third ſort grows naturally on the Alps, and 
other mountainous places; this hath ſlenderer ſtalks 
than either of the — which riſe two feet high, 
and cloſer garniſhed with leaves than either of the 
others; theſe embrace the ſtalks with their baſe, and 
are of a bluer green colour. The flowers are ſmall, 
their upper part is deeply cut into five ſegments, 
but the mouth of the tube 1s cloſely ſhut up; the em- 
palement 1s large, and cloſely ſurrounds the flower. 
The flowers are yellow, and appear at the ſame time 
with the other 2 If the ſeeds of this are per- 
mitted to ſcatter, the plants will come up in autumn, 
and theſe will grow much taller, and flower carlier 
than thoſe which are ſown in the ſpring; this hath 
been ſuppoſed a perennial plant by many, but from 
many years obſervation, I could never find theſe 
plants continue after they had flowered and perfected 
their ſeeds. aye | 
The ſpecies of this plant are propagated by ſeeds, 
which ſhould be ſown ſoon after they are ripe ; for, 
if they are kept till ſpring, the growing quality of 
them is often loſt ; or at leaſt they lie ſome months in 
the ground before they grow; the plantsare hardy, and 
if the ſeeds are ſown in a warm ſituation, they will 
endure the winter's cold very well without ſhelter; 
theſe autumnal plants are alſo much ſurer to produce 
ripe ſeeds than thoſe which are ſown in the ſpring, 
which are generally late in the ſeaſon before they 
flower and conſequently if the autumn ſhould not 
prove very. warm, their ſeeds would not be per- 
tected. , 3 | i 
The plants make a pretty variety for large horders in 
ardens, where, if they are ſuffered to drop their 
22 the plants will ariſe without any farther care; 
ſo that when a perſon is once furniſhed with the fe- 
veral varieties, he need be at no more trouble than 
to allow each of them a reſpective place where it may 
remain, and ſow itſelf; and with this culture, there 
is a greater certainty of preſerving the ſorts than in 
any other management; nor will they perhaps be en- 
tirely loſt in this way, if it ſhould happen that the 
ſeaſon ſhould prevent their ripening ſeed (as it ſome- 
times proves;) for when great quantities of the ſceds 
have ſcattered upon the ground, ſome of them will 
be buried ſo deep, in ftirring the earth, as not to 
grow the firſt year; which, upon being turned up 
| ne 6 
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to the air the ſucceeding year, will come up as well 


. as new feeds, 1 5 | 
CESTRUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 23 t. Jaſminoides. 
Dill. Nov. Gen. 170. Baſtard Jaſmine. 
The CHARACTERS are, 

It bath a ſhort tubular empalement of one leaf, which is 
indented at the top into five parts, which are erect. The 
is Funnel-fhaped, of one petal, having a long cy- 

lindrical tube, which ſpreads open at the top, where it is 

cut into five equal ſegments; it hath five ſlender ſtamina 
the length of the tube, to which they adhere, and are ter- 
minated by roundiſh four-cornered ſummits. The oval cy- 
lindrical germen 1s fituated in the empalement, ſupporting 
A lender ſtyle the length of the ſtamina, crowned by an ob- 
- Fuſe thick ſtigma. The germen afterward becomes an 


oval oblong berry with one cell, inclofing ſeveral roundiſh 


eeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection 
of Linnæus's fifth claſs, intitled Pentandria Mo- 
_— the flower having five ſtamina and one 
ſty ; 


The Sports are, 

t. CxsTRUM (Nocturnum) floribus pedunculatis, Hort. 
Cliff. 490. Ceftram with flowers ſtanding upon foot- 
ſtalks. Jaſminoides foliis Piſhaminis, flore vireſcente 
noctu odoratiſſimo. Hort. Elth. 183. tab. 153. Baſtard 
Jaſmine with leaves of Piſhamin, and a greeniſh flower, 
ſmelling very ſweetly in the night. 

2. CesTRUM (Diurnum) floribus ſeſſilibus. Hort. Cliff. 
491. Ceſtrum with flowers growing to the branches. 
Jaſminoides laureolæ folio, flore candido interdiu 
odorato. Hort. Elth. 186. tab. 154. Baftard Yaſmine 
with a Spurge Laurel leaf, and a white flower, ſmelling 
in the day. 

3. CesTRUM (Nervoſum) foliis lanceolatis oppoſitis ner- 
vis tranſverſalibus, pedunculis ramoſis. —_—_ with 

ar-ſhaped leaves growin ofite, having tranſverſe 
How and branching Foot-falls, to the flowers. Jaſmi- 
noides Americanum, lauri folio, flore albo odorato. 
Houſt. MSS. Baſtard Jaſmine of America with @ Bay 
leaf, and a white, faveet, ſmelling flower. 
4. CesTRUM (Spicatum) foliis ovato-lanceolatis, floribus 
ſpicatis, alaribus & terminalibus. Cefrum with oval 


ar-ſbaped leaves, and flowers growing in ſpikes from 


. the fides and tops of the branches. 

5. Cxsrxun (Confertum) foliis oblongo-ovatis, obliquis, 
floribus alaribus confertis, tubo longiſſimo & tenuiſ- 
fimo. Ceſtrum with oblong oval leaves which are oblique, 

and flowers growing in cluſters from the ſides of the 
branches, with a very long ſlender tube. 

6, CesTRUM (Venenatum) flit lanceolatis obliquis, flo- 
ribus alaribus, pedunculis folioſis. Ceftrum with ob- 
lique ſpear-ſhaped leaves, flowers proceeding from the ſides 
of the branches, and leafy foot-ſtalks. Jaiminum lauri- 
nis foliis, flore pallide luteo, fructu atrocæruleo po- 

lypyreno venenato. Sloan. Hiſt. Jam. 2. p. 196. 
Jaſmine with Bay leaves, a pale yellow flower, and a dark 
. blue fruit with many ſeeds, which are poiſonous. 
The firſt fort was many years paſt raiſed in the cu- 
rious gardens of the Ducheſs of Beaufort, at Bad- 
mington, in Glouceſterſhire, and was from thence 
communicated to ſeveral gardens. in England and 
Holland, where in the latter it paſſes under the title 
of Badmington Jaſmine to this time. This grows 
naturally in the land of Cuba, from whence I re- 


ceived the ſeeds by the title of Dama de Noche, 1. e. 
Lady of the Night; which appellation I ſuppoſe was | 


given it, from the flowers ſending out a ſtrong odour 
after the ſun is ſet. | 
It riſes with an upright ſtalk about ſix or ſeven feet 
- high, covered with a grayiſh bark, and divides 2 
ward into many ſlender branches, which generally 


incline to one ſide; and are garniſned with leaves 


placed alternate, which are near four inches long, 
and one and a half broad, ſmooth on their upper ſide, 


of a pale green, and on their under ſide they have 


ſeveral tranſverſe veins, and are of a ſea- green colour, 


having ſhort foot-ſtalks. The flowers are produced | 
at the wings of the leaves, in ſmall cluſters, ſtanding | 


upon ſhort foot-ſtalks, each ſuſtaining four or five 


— 
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flowers, which have very ſhort empalements, with 
long lender tubes, which are enlarged at the top, 
where they are cut into five parts which are reflexed ; 
theſe are of an herbaceous colour; they appear in 
Auguſt, but are not ſucceeded by berries in this 
country; but thoſe which I received from America 
were ſmall, -and of a dark brown colour, incloſing 
ſeveral ſeeds, 3 
The ſeeds of the ſecond ſort were ſent me from the 
Havannah, by the title of Dama de Dio, or Lady of 
the Day; this riſes with an upright ſtalk to the height 
of ten or twelve feet, covered with a ſmooth light 
bark, dividing, upward into many ſmaller 
ranches, garniſhed with ſmooth leaves near three 
inches long, and one and a half broad, of a lively 
one colour, and the conſiſtence of thoſe of the 
purge Laurel; theſe are ranged alternately on the 
branches. Toward the upper part of the ſhoots come 
out the flowers from the of the leaves, ſtanding 
in cluſters cloſe to the branches; they are very white, 
ſhaped like thoſe of the former ſort, and ſmell ſweet 
in the day time, from whence it had the appellation 
of Lady of the Day. The berries of this are ſmaller 
than thoſe of the firſt ſort. This flowers in Sep- 
tember, October and November. ; 
The third fort was ſent me from Carthagena in N 
Spain, near which place it grows naturally ; this riſes 
with a ſhrubb five or ſix feet high, covered 
with a brown bak; and divides upward into many 
{mall branches, garniſhed with ſpear-ſhaped leaves, 
about four inches long, and little more than one 
broad ; they are ths of a light green, and have 
many horizontal veins running 3 the midrib to 
the — and are placed oppoſite. From the wings 
of the leaves, toward the upper part of the branches, 
are produced the flowers, ffandin upon branching 
foot-ſtalks, each ſuſtaining four or = flowers, whoſe 
tubes are ſwelling at their baſe, juſt above the em- 
palement, but contract upward to the mouth, where 
the petal is cut into five broad ſegments which ſpread 
flat; they are white, but without ſcent. 


The fourth ſort was ſent me from Carthagena with 


the former. This riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk ten or 
twelve feet high, covered with a light gray bark, and 
ſends out many branches the whole length, gar- 
niſhed with oval ſpear-ſhaped leaves, Ke 
without order; they are two inches and a half long, 
and one and a half broad, of a light green, 
with ſlender foot- ſtalks. The flowers come out in 
looſe ſpikes from the ſide, and alſo the end of the 
branches, which are ſhaped like thoſe of the firſt ſort, 
and are of a whitiſh green colour, without ſcent. 
Theſe are ſucceeded by roundiſh purple berries, the 
ſize of large Peaſe, which have a ſoft juicy pulp, filled 
with flat deeds. 
The fifth fort riſes with ſeveral ſhrubby ſtalks eight 
or ten feet high, covered with a white ſmooth bark, 
ſending out many irre branches, garniſhed with 
oblong oval leaves, which at their baſe are longer on 
one ſide, ſo that the foot-ſtalk is oblique; they are 
placed on the branches without order, and are of a 
pale green. The flowers come out in cluſters from 
the fide of the branches, many of them ariſing from 
the ſame point; theſe have very ſlender long tubes, 
which are cut at the top into five acute 8 
which are erect. They are of a pale yellow, and 
without ſcent. 
The ſixth ſort grows naturally in Jamaica, from 
whence it was ſent me by the late Dr. Houſtoun. 
This riſes with a woody ſtem eight or nine feet high, 
covered with a ſmooth brown bark, and ſends out 
many branches on the fide which grow erect, gar- 
niſhed with oval ſpear-ſhaped leaves, whoſe foot-ſtalks 
are ſhort; they are five inches long, and two broad, 
ſmooth, of the conſiſtence with Bay leaves, and are 
placed alternate on the branches. From the wings 
of the leaves the flowers are produced, molt part of 
the length of the branches; the foot-ſtalks of the 
flowers are garniſhed with ſmall leaves, ſtanding 
between each flower in a ſingular manner, the flowers 
has” Nnn riſing 
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plunged into a moderate hot-bed of tanners bark, and | 
every day ſhaded from the ſun. They muſt alſo have 
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riſing one above the other; and between, or oppoſite 
to each, is one, and ſometimes two leaves, of the 
ſame form with thoſe on the branches. The flowers 
are of a pale yellow, and emit a diſagreeable odour. 
Theſe are ſucceeded by oval berries of a Violet co- 
lour, full of juice, each containing ſeveral flat ſeeds ; 
they are dna very poiſonous, ſo have the ap- 
ellation of Poiſon Berries in Jamaica, 
his has been, by many of the writers on botany, 
ſuppoſed to be the ſame with the firſt ; but any perſon 
who has ſeen both ſorts growing, cannot doubt of 
their being diſtinct ſpecies ;. the ſhape and ſize of 
the leaves are very different, as are alſo their flowers 
and berries. Some have alſo ſuppoſed that the Parqui 
of Pere Feuillé, is the ſame with this, but that is a 
reat miſtake ; for the flowers of this plant are pro- 
uced in looſe bunches at the extremity of the 
branches, whereas thoſe of this ſort come out from 
the ſide, at the foot-ſtalks of the leaves; ſo that this 
plant is certainly different from either of theſe, but 
approaches neareſt to the third. 
The fifth ſort I take to be the ſame as Pere Plumier's 
Jaſminum aliud arboreſcens, foliis ſolani, minus; for 
by an imperfect ſpecimen of his plant which was 
ſhewn me, the leaves appear the ſame, but as the 


ſpecimen was without flower or fruit, ſo I could not | 


etermine it. 
The firſt and ſecond ſorts produce their flowers every 

ear in England, but the others do but ſeldom flower 
— but as they retain their leaves all the year, ſo 
they make a pretty variety in the ſtove, during the 
winter ſeaſon; and when they flower, the branches 
are commonly well garniſhed at their joints with 
bunches of flowers, ſo chey make a fine appearance at 
that time. 
All theſe plants grow naturally in very hot countries, 
ſo cannot be preſerved in England without artificial 
heat; therefore require to be placed in a warm ſtove, 
eſpecially in the winter. The two firſt are hardier 
than the others; theſe I have kept ſeveral years in 
a dry ſtove, with a moderate ſhare of heat in winter, 
and in the middle of ſummer have ſet them in the 
open air, in a warm ſituation. With this manage- 
ment I have found them thrive, and produce flowers 
much better than when they have been placed in a 
greater heat; but I have often endeavoured to keep 
theſe plants through the winter, in a green-houſe, or 
a claſs caſe, without fire, but could never ſucceed ; 
for 7 the end of January, they commonly de- 
cayed. 
The other ſorts require a larger ſhare of heat, eſpe- 
cially when the plants are young; therefore they 
ſhould be plunged in the tan-bed of the bark-ſtove, 
otherwiſe they will loſe their leaves in winter, if they 
are not quite 8 but after three or four years 
growth, they will bear to be treated more hardily, 
28 they are inured to it gradually. 

heſe plants may be r from ſeeds, or by 
cuttings. Thoſe which come from ſeeds are always 
the moſt vigorous, and ſtraiteſt plants; but as they 
do not produce feeds in England, fo the other method 
is generally practiſed, becauſe their ſeeds are rarely 
brought hither. | | | 
The beſt time to plant theſe cuttings is about the 
end of May, by which time the ſhoots will have had 
time to recover their ſtrength, after their confinement 
during the winter ſeaſon. The ſhoots which come 
out from the lower part of the ſtalks, ſhould always 
be choſen for this purpoſe. Theſe ſhould; be cut 


about four inches long, and five or ſix of them may. | 
be planted in each halfpenny pot; for the cuttings | 


of moſt ſorts of exotic plants, will ſucceed better when 


they are planted in theſe ſmall pots, than they do in 


larger, as I have many years experienced. The earth 
in which theſe are planted, ſhould be freſh and light, 
but not full of dung: when the cuttings are planted, 
the earth mult be preſſed pretty cloſe to them, and 
then gently watered ; after which the pots niuſt be 
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freſh air admitted to them in warm weather, and 
two or three times -a week refreſhed with water, 
With this management the cuttings will put out 
roots in five or ſix weeks, when they ſhould be gra- 
dually expoſed to the ſun; and when they begin to 
ut out ſhoots, they muſt have a greater ſhare of 
treſh air admitted to them, to prevent their drawing 
up weak; and their waterings ſhould be oftener re- 
peated, but given in ſmall quantities, for their young 
render fibres will not endure much wet. When they 
have made good roots, they ſhould be carefully 
ſhaken out of the pots, and each put into a ſeparate 
{mall pot, filled with the ſame ſort of earth as before; 
then give them ſome water, to ſettle the earth to their 
roots, and plunge them again into the tan-bed ; ob- 
ſerving if any of their leaves hang down, to ſhade 
them from the ſun in the middle of the day, until 
they have taken freſh root; after which they ſhould 
have a large ſhare of air in warm weather, to 
ſtrengthen, them before winter. Their waterings in 
the ſummer ſhould be frequent; and if they are 
ſprinkled all over their leaves, it will waſh and cleanſe 
them from filth, which will greatly promote their 
growth; but their roots muſt not be kept too 
moiſt, | | 
In the autumn the plants of the three laſt forts muſt 
be removed into the bark-ſtove, and plunged into 
the tan-bed, where they muſt be treated in the ſame 
manner as other tender exotic plants; but the two 
firſt ſorts may be treated otherwiſe, eſpecially when 
they have obtained ſtrength, yet the firſt winter they 
may be managed in the ſame way as the others. 
There mult be great care had in watering of theſe 
plants in winter, for they are all (except the ſecond 
_ fort) very impatient of moiſture ; ſo that they are ſoon 
killed by being over-watered. | 
If the ſeeds of theſe are procured from the countries 
where they grow naturally, they ſhould be ſowed in 
ſmall pots filled with the earth before directed, and 
plunged into a moderate hot-bed of tanners bark, 
giving them now and then a little water. Sometimes 
. the ſeeds will come up the ſame year, but they very 
often lie in the ground till the ſpring following; ſo 
that if the plants do not appear in fix or ſeven weeks 
after the ſeeds are ſown, they will not come up that 
ſeaſon; in which caſe the pots may be plunged in 
the tan-bed of the ſtove, between the other plants, 
where they will be ſhaded from the ſun, and but little 
water given them; in this ſituation they may remain 
till the following ſpring, when they ſhould be re- 
moved, and plunged into a freſh hot-bed, which will 
bring up the plants in a ſhort time, provided the 
ſeeds were . 
When the young plants are fit to remove, they ſhould 
be carefully ſhaken out of the pots, and each planted 
into a ſeparate pot filled with the before-mentioned 
earth, and plunged into the hot-bed again, and af- 
terward treated in the ſame way as hath been directed 
for the plants raiſed from cuttings. 
CETERACH. See AsPLENIUM. 
CHAROPHYLLUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 320. 
Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 314. tab. 166. 2 S οννννν, of 
Naięu, to rejoice,” and guar, Gr. a leaf, becauſe the 
leaves, ſteeped in wine, and drank, will exhilarate 
and chear. melancholy perſons.] Chervil. | 7 
The CHarRacTERs are, 1. | 
It is an umbelkferous plant; the principal umbel is ſpread- 
ing and hath no. involucrum, compoſed of ſeveral ſmall 
ones, called rays; the ſmall ones have a five-leaved in- 
volucrum, which is reflexed ; the flowers have five heart- 
ſhaped inflexed petals, and ve ſtamina, which are ter- 
| minated by roundifh ſummits : the germen is ſituated below 
the flower, ſupporting two reflexed ſtyles, crowned with 
.- obtuſe ſtigmas. The germen afterward becomes an ob- 
long pointed fruit, dividing in two parts, each having 
2 which is convex on one fide and plain on the 
other. wo 7711 1 
This genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond ſection of 
Linnæus's fifth claſs, intitled Pentandria Digynia, the 
flowers having five ſtamina and two ſtyles. Th 
x | - 
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The Spxciss are, | 


1. Cn&RoOPHYLLUM (Sylveſtre) caule ſtriato geniculis 
tumidiuſculis. Flor, Suec. 2. N. 257. Wild Chervil 


with ſtriated ſtalks, whoſe joints are ſtvelling. Myrrhis 
ſylveſtris ſeminibus lævibus. C. B. P. 160. Wild Myrrb 
with ſmooth ſeeds. 

2. CymRoPHYLLUM (Bulboſum) caule lævi, geniculis 
tumidis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 258. Cbervil with a ſnooth 
ſtalk, and favelling joints. Myrrhis ruberoſa & nodoſa 
conyophillon. Mor. Umb. 67. Tuberous and knotted 
Myrrb with a Hemlock leaf. 

3. CH&ROPHYLLUM (Temulum) caule ſcabro, geniculis 
tumidis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 258. Chervil with a rough 
ſtalk, and ſtwelling joints. Chærophyllum ſylveſtre. 
C. B. P. 152. Wild Cbervil. 

4. CHEROPHYLLUM (Aureum) caule æquali, foliolis inci- 
ſis acutis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 258. Chervil with an equal 
ſtalk, and leaves cut into acute ſegments. Myrrhis pe- 
rennis alba minor, foliis hirſutis, ſemine aureo. Mor. 
Umb. 282. 

5. CH&ROPHYLLUM (Hirſutum) caule quali, foliolis in- 
ciſis acutis, ſeminibus ſubulatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 371. 
Wild Chervil with an equal _ whoſe ſmall leaves are 
cut acutely, and awl-ſhaped ſeeds. Myrrhis paluſtris, 
latifolia rubra. C. B. P. 16r. 

The firſt ſort grows naturally on the ſide of high- 
ways, and the borders of the fields in moſt parts of 
England, fo is never cultivated in gardens. It is fre- 
quently called Cow Parſley, but for what reaſon I 
cannot ſay, becauſe there are few animals who care to 
eat it, except the aſs ; for it is reckoned to have ſome- 
thing of the quality of Hemlock, but in a leſs degree. 
It is a weed which ſhould be rooted out from all 
paſtures in the ſpring, for it is one of the moſt early 
plants in ſhooting 5 that by the beginning of April 
the leaves are near two feet high. The ſeeds of this 
plant ſpread greatly over the ground, and as the 
roots are perennial, they are often very troubleſome 
weeds to deſtroy. Fm 

The ſecond fort grows naturally in Hungary and Iſ- 
tria. This plant hath a thick tuberous root, from 
which come forth ſeveral leaves reſembling thoſe of 
Wild Chervil, which ſpread horizontally near the 
ground. The ſtalks riſe ſix or ſeven feet high, which 
are ſpotted with purple, and garniſhed with leaves of 
the ſame form as thoſe below. The knots at the 
joints of the ſtalks ſwell out on every ſide, at which 
is placed one of theſe divided leaves; the ſtalks are 
terminated by ſmall umbels of white flowers, which 
are ſucceeded by long narrow ſeeds. It flowers in June, 
and the ſeeds ripen in Auguſt. If the ſeeds of this 
plant are permitted to ſcatter, the plants will come 
up without any farther care, and only require to be 
kept clean from weeds. 

The third fort grows naturally on the ſides of foot- 
walks, and on the borders of woods in many parts 
of England, ſo is not cultivated in gardens. 

The fourth ſort grows naturally in the paſtures about 
Geneva, and in Switzerland; this hath a perenmal 
root, from which come out in the ſpring many leaves, 
ſhaped like thoſe of the firſt, but narrower, hairy, 
and more divided. The ſtalks are channelled, and 
riſe three feet high, garniſhed with the like leaves ; 
theſe are terminated by large umbels, formed of many 
ſmall ones, which are compoſed of flowers, 3 
five heart-ſhaped, petals, which turn inward ; theſe 
are ſucceeded by long pointed ſeeds. The whole 
plant has an aromatic ſmell and taſte. 

The fifth ſort grows naturally on the Alps, and the 
Helvetian mountains. Ir is a perennial plant, ſome- 
what reſembling the firſt ſort, but their leaves are 
hairy, and their ſegments are broader the ſtalk riſes 
four feet high, terminated by large umbels of flow- 
ers, which in ſome plants are red, and in others 
white; theſe are ſucceeded by long pointed feeds, 
two being joined in the ſame cover. Kh 

Theſe plants are preſerved in botanic gardens for va- 
riety ; but as their uſe either in medicine or the kitchen 
are not known, they are rarely admitted into other 
gardens. F | | | 
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CHAMACERASUS, See Csrasvs and Lo- 
NICERA, 
CHAMACISTUS. See Cisrus. 
CHAMACLEMA. See Grtcnuoma, 
CHAMACYPARISSUS. See Santotitahr 
CHAMADAPHNE. See Ruscus. 
C HAMA DRV S. See Trucgtun. 
CHAMA LA A. See CnzorvuM. 
C HAMA MELU M. See Avruruts. 
CHAMAEMESPILUS. See Meseitvs, 
CHAMAEMO RUS. See Ruzus. 
CHAMANERION. See Eritontum. 
CHAMAPITYS. See Tevcrivm. 
CHAM AFRHODODENDRON. See Aza- 
LEA and KALMIA. | 
CHAM ARIPHES. See Cnammrors. 
CHAMAZROPS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 1084. Chamez- 


riphes. Pont. 10, Dod. Pempt. 820. Dwarf Palm, or 
Palmetto. 


The ChARACrERs are, 
It hath male and hermaphrodite flowers in diſtint plants; 
the hermaphrodite flowers are all included in one common 
ſpatha or hood, which is compreſſed and bifid, and the 
Jſpadix or club is branching , each flower hath a ſmall three- 
pointed empalement; they have one thick upright petal, 
which is cut into three parts, and turns inward at the 
top, and five compreſſed ſtamina which join at their baſe, 
terminated by narrow twin ſummits, joined to the inte- 
rior part of the flamina. They have three roundiſh ger- 
men, each having a diſtin ſtyle, which is permanent, ter- 
minated by pointed ſtigma. The three germen after- 

. ward become ſo many round berries, having one cell, each 
containing a ſingle ſeed. The male flowers are like the ber- 
mapbrodite, but the ſtamina are not diſtinct, nor have they 
any germen. | 

This = of plants is joined with the other kinds 

of Palms by Dr. Linnæus, and placed in the appen- 

dix to his Genera Plantarum ; but ſhould be ranged 
in his twenty-third claſs, or rather made a diſtinct claſs 
by themſelves, becauſe their manner of fructification 
is very different from moſt other plants, 

The SprciEs are, 

1. CHAMAROPS (Humilia) frondibus palmatis, plicatis, 
ſtipitibus ſpinoſis. Hort. Cliff. 482. Dwarf Palm with 
folding palmated leaves, and prickly foot. ſtalks. Palma 
humilis, ſc. Chamæriphes. J. B. Hiſt. 1. 368, Dwarf 
Palm, or Palmetto. 

2. CHAMEROPS (Glabra) foliis flabelliformibus, maxi- 
mis, ſtipitibus glabris. Dwarf Palm with very large 
fan-ſhaped leaves, and ſmooth foot-ſtalks. Palma non 
ſpinoſa humilima. Dwarf Palm without ſpines, com- 
monly called ſmall Palmetto Royal. 

The firſt fort grows naturally in Spain, particularly 
in Andaluſia, where, in the ſandy land, the roots 
ſpread and propagate ſo faſt, as to cover the ground 
in the ſame manner as the Fern in England. The 
leaves of theſe plants are tied together to make be- 
ſoms for ſweeping. 
This never riſes with an upright ſtem, but the foot- 
ſtalks of the leaves riſe . from the head of 
the root, and are armed on each fide with ſtrong 
ſpines; they are flat on their upper ſurface, and con- 
vex on their under ſide, The center of the leaves 
are faſtened to the foot. ſtalk, which ſpread open like 
a fan, having many foldings, and at the top are 
deeply divided like the fingers of a hand; when they 
firſt come out, they are cloſed together like a fan 
when ſhut, and are faſtened together by ſtrong fibres 
which run along the borders of the leaves; and when 
the leaves ſpread open, theſe fibres or ſtrings hang 
from the ſides and ends; the borders of the leaves 
are finely. ſawed, and have white narrow edgings; 
they are from nine to eighteen inches long, and near 
a foot broad in their wideſt part : as the lower leaves 
of the plants decay, their veſtiges remain, and form 
a ſhort ſtump above ground, in the ſame manner as 
our common male Fern does; from between the 
leaves comes out the ſpadix or club, which ſuſtains 
the flowers; this is covered with a thin fpatha or 
hood, which falls off when the bunches open and di- 


vide. 
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vide. As all the plants of this ſort which I have ſeen 
flower were male, I cannot give any particular de- 
ſcription of their fructification. 


This plant is commonly propagated here by heads, 
which ſometimes ſeparate from the main root; if theſe 


are carefully taken off with fibres and planted, they |- 


will grow ; but the plants ſo raiſed are not ſo good 
as thoſe which are produced from ſeeds; ſo that if 
good ſeeds can be procured, that is by much the bet- 
ter way to propagate them. The ſeeds ſhould be 
ſown in {mall pots filled with light ſandy earth, and 
plunged intò a moderate hot-bed of tanners bark; 
theſe muſt be refreſhed now and then with water. 
If the ſceds are freſh, the plants will come up in two 
months; theſe riſe with a ſingle long-pointed leaf. 
When they appear they muſt be now and then re- 
freſhed with water, but they muſt not have it in too 
great plenty. If the plants are not too cloſe to each 
other in the pots, they will not require to be tranſ- 
planted the firſt year ; therefore they ſhould remain 
in the tan-bed all the ſummer, but in warm weather 
they muſt have plenty of air admitted to them. In 
autumn the pots ſhould be removed into the ſtove, 
and, if they are plunged into the bark-bed the firſt 
winter, it will greatly forward the growth of the 
plants. The following ſpring the plants ſhould be 
carefully turned out of the pots, ſo as to preſerve 
their roots entire; for all the ſorts of Palms have ten- 
der roots, which, if they are cut off or broken, fre- 
quently kill the plants: then they ſhould be each 
planted into a ſeparate ſmall pot filled with light, ſan- 
dy, undunged earth, and plunged into a freſh hot- 
bed to encourage their taking root; the followin 

ſummer they ſhould be gradually hardened, by rail. 
ing the glaſſes pretty high, ſo as to admit a large 
ſhare of air to them, but they ſhould not yet be wholly 
expoſed to the open air. The autumn Allens the 


plants may be placed in a dry ſtove; but as the plants 


advance and get ſtrength, they may be treated more 
hardily, and in ſummer placed in the open air in a 
warm ſituation, and in winter may be preſerved in a 
warm green-houſe without artificial heat 
As the plants advance in growth, they ſhould be put 
into larger pots; but when this is done, there muſt 
be great care taken, that their roots are not cut or 
De nor ſhould they have pots too large. In 
winter they muſt have * little water, and if they 
are expoſed to the open air in ſummer, they will not 
require much, unleſs the ſeaſon proves very warm and 
dry, in which caſe they may be ſparingly watered 
two or three times a week. | 
The ſecond ſort grows naturally in the Weſt Indies, 
where it never riſes with a ſtem; the foot-ſtalks of 
the leaves axe rounder than thoſe of the former, and 
have no ſpines. on their ſides. When the plants are 
old their leaves are three or four feet long, and up- 
ward of two broad ; theſe are folded in the ſame man- 
ner as thoſe of the firſt, but the folds are broader, 
and the leaves are of a darker green ; ſome of theſe 
lants have put out ſlender bunches of male flowers 
in England, which were too imperfect to form a de- 


ſcription. 


This fort riſes freely from ſeeds, which may be eaſily | 


2 951 from the iſlands in America; theſe muſt be 


own in the ſame manner as the former, and the plants 


treated in the ſame way; but as they are natives of 
a warmer climate, they ſhould. be conſtantly kept in 
the baxk-ſtove, where, if they are carefully managed, 
they will make progrels. 
l have received ſeeds from Carolina of a Dwarf Palm, 
© Which is very like this, if not the ſame ; but the plants 
do not make ſo good peo reſs here, as thoſe which 
came from Jamaica; the berries were ſo like, that I 
could not diſtinguiſh them; but as the plants ad- 
voance, if they are diſſerent, it will appear, 
CHAMARUBUS. See Runus. 
CHAMASYCE. See EurnokBIA. | 
CHEIRANTHUS. Lin. Gen, Plant. 730. Leu- 
cojum. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 220. tab. 107. Stock Gil- 
k liffower and Wall-flower, in French Giremfier ou Violier. 
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The CHARACTERS are, | 
Ii hath a four-leaved compreſſed empalement ; the ttv9 


outer leaves are ſwelling at their baſe, The flower hath 

Jour petals placed in form of a croſs ;, theſe are longer than 
the empalement. It bath fix parallel ſtamina, which are 
the length of the empalement, twa of which are between 
the ſwelling leaves of the empalement, the other are a littl: 
ſhorter, and are terminated by erect bifid ſummits, which 
are reflexed at the top. It hath a four-cornered priſmatic 
germen as long as the ſtamina, ſi orting a very ſhort 
compreſſed ſtyle, crowned with an oblong divided ſtigma, 
which is reflexed and permanent. The germen afterward 
becomes à long compreſſed pod with two cells, opening with 
two valves, filled with compreſſed ſeeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond ſection 

of Linnzus's fifteenth claſs, intitled Tetrandynamia 

ſiliquoſa, the flowers having two long and four ſhorter 
ſtamina, and the ſeeds are lodged in long pods. 
The Syecies are, | 

. CuziRanTAvs (Eryſimoides) foliis lineari-lanceolatis 
dentatis caule recto, filiquis tetragonis. Cheiranthys 
with narrow, indented, ſpear-ſhaped leaves, an upright 
talk, and four-cornered pods. Heſperis leucou folio 
ſerrato, ſiliquà quadranguli. Tourn. Inſt. R. II. 223. 

Dames Violet with a ſaued Wall-flower leaf, and a qua- 
* drangular pod. 

2. CHEIRANTHUS (Integerrimis) foliis lanceolatis inte- 
gerrimis, caule erecto, ſiliquis tetragonis. Cheiranthus 
with ſpear-ſhaped entire leaves, an upright ſtalt, and qua- 
drangular pods, Heſperis leucon folio non ſerrato, 
ſiliquà quadrangula. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 223. Dames 
Violet with a Wall-flower leaf not ſawed, and a quadran- 
gular pod. 

. CxtiRanTHus (Cheri) foliis lanceolatis, acutis, gla- 

bris ramis angulatis. Hort. Cliff. 334. Cheiranthus 

with ſpear-ſhaped, pointed, ſmooth leaves. Leucojum 
luteum vulgare. C. B. P. Common yellow Leucojum, or 

Wall-flower. | | 

4. CaeiRanTHuUS (Angyſtifolium) foliis linearibus, un- 
guibus petalorum calyce longioribus. Cheiranthus 
with narrow leaves, and the necks of the petals longer 
than the empalement. Leucojum anguſtifolium Alpi- 
num flore ſulphureo. H. R. Par. Narrow-leaved N all- 
flower of the Alps, with a ſulphur- coloured flower. 

5. CyEiRANTHUS (Aunuus) follis lanceolatis, ſubdenta- 
tis, obtuſis, incanis, 5 5 cylindricis apice acutis, 
caule herbaceo. Lin. Sp. Plant. 662. Cheiranthus with 
ſpear-ſhaped leaves ſomewhat indented, obtuſe, and hoary 

lindrical pods, with acute points and an herbaceous ſtalk. 
{nothin incanum minus. C. B. P. 200. Leſer 
hoary Stock Gilliflower, commonly 
Stock. 

6. Cu ERANTHUSs (Incanus) foliis lanceolatis, integerri- 
mis, obtuſis, incanis, ſiliquis apice truncatis, com- 
preſſis, caule ſuffruticoſo. Hort. Upſal. 187. Chci- 
ranthus with very entire ſpear-ſhaped leaves, which are 
obtuſe and hoary, compreſſed pods with truncated points, 

a ſorubby ſtalk. Leucojum incanum majus. 
C. B. P. 200. Greater hoory Stock Gilliflozoer, commonly 
called the Queen's Stock Gilliflower. 

7. CHEIRANTHUS (Coccineus) foliis lanceolatis undatis, 
caule erecto indiviſo. Cheiranthus with waved ſpear- 
ſhaped leaves, and an upright undivided ſtalt. Leuco- 
zum incanum majus Coccineum. Mor, Hiſt. 2. 240. 
Greater hoary Stock Gilliflower with a ſcarlet flotwer, ccin- 

monly. called the Bromley Stock Gilliflewer. 

8. CyziRanTHus (Albus) foliis lanceolatis, integerri- 
mis, obtuſis, incanis, ramis floriferis axillaribus, caule 
ſuffruticoſo. _ Cherranthus with -boary, entire, ſpear- 
ſhaped, | obtuſe leaves, flocuer branches proceeding from the 
Ades, and a ſorubly flalk. Leucojum album five pur- 
pureum five violaceum. Ger. The cobite, purple, er 
Violet Stock Gilliflawer. 

9. CaeiRanTHus (G/abrus) foliis lanceolatis, acutis, pe- 
tiolatis, viridibus, caule ſuffruticoſo. Cheiranthus with 
ſpear-ſhaped acute leaves, which are green, having fol- 
ſtalks, and à ſbrubly ſtalt. Leucojum album odora- 
tiſſimum, folio viridi. C. B. P. 2. 102. Sweeteſt tohice 
Stock Gilliflower with a green leaf, commonly called white 
Wall-flower. ; 
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called the Ten Mels 


- 


10. CHEIRAN- 
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10. CMAS (Scniſtaliß) foliis conferto-capitatis, 
recurvatis, undatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. App. 1198. Chei- 
rant bas with leaves growing ow” together in heads, which 
turn backward, and are waved. . 

11. CHp1RANTHUS (Littorens) foliis lanceolatis, ſubden- 
tatis ſubtomentoſis ſubcarnoſis, petalis emarginatis, 
filiquis tomentoſis. Lin. Sp. 925. Cheiranthus with 


ſprar-ſhaped, indented, woolly leaves, emarginated petals, | 


and wool, . Leucojum maritimum anguſtifolium. 
C. B. 1 — Sea Stock Gilliflower. = 
12. Cnzttanthvs (Maritimes) foliis lanceolatis acuti- 


uſculis, caule diffuſo, antheris eminentibus. Amœn. 


Acad. 4. P. 280. Cheiranthus with acute ſpear-ſhaped 
leaves, a diffuſed ſtalk, and eminent antheræ. Heſperis 
maritima, ſupina, exigua. Tourn. Inſt. 223. Small, 
low, maritime Dames Violet, commonly called Dtvarf, or 
Virginia Stock Gilliflower. ' 
13. CntixavThus (Chixs) foliis obovatis aveniis emar- 
inatis, ſiliquis apice ſubulatis. Hort. Upfal. 187. 
etranthus with oval 1 17 ** 5 12 
ſummits ate awl-ſhaped. peris ſiliquis hirſutis flore 
parvo rubello. 4. Elth. 180. tab. 147. Dames 
Violet with hairy pods, ane! a ſmall reddifh flower. = 
14. Cnt1RanTHuS (Tricuſpidatus) filiquarum apicibus 
tridentatis fohis lyratis. Hort. Cliff. 335. Cheiranthus 
with pods indented in three parts at the point, and ꝓre- 
ſhaped leaves. Heſperis matitima latifolia filiqu tricuſ- 
ide. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 223. Broad-leaved maritime 
Dames Violet, with a three-pointed pod. 
15. CuzrranTHvs (Sitnatis) foliis tomentoſis obtuſis 
ſubſinuatis, ramis integris, ſtliquis muricatis. Lin. 
Sp. 926. Cheiranthns with woolly, obtuſe, finuated 
teaves, intire branches, and rough pods. Leucojum 
maritimum ſinuato folio. C. B. P. 200. . 
16. Cartzantrus (Triftis) follis linearibus fubſinuatis, 
floribus feffiltbus petalis undatis, caule fuffruticoſo. 
Loefl. Cheiranthus with linear indented leaves, flowers 
cloſe to the ſtalk, waved petals, and a forubby ſtalk. Leu- 
cojum minus breviore folio, obſolete flore. Barrel. 
It. 999. 
17. 2 Adruvs (Lacerus) foliis lacero-dentatis acu- 
tninatis, calycibus pilofis, filiquis nodoſis mucronatis. 
Lin. Sp. 926. Cherranthus with torn, indented, pointed 
leaves, hairy empalements, and knobbed, acute. pointed 
pods. Leucojum Luſitanicum purpureum, foliis ele- 
anter dentatis. Parad. Bat. 193. 
he firſt ſort grows naturally in the ſouth of France, 
in Spain and Italy; this is an annual plant, which 
riſes a foot high, with an angular channelled ſtalk, 
which branches upward on every fide; thefe are gar- 
niſhed with long, narrow, n leaves, reſembling 
thoſe of the common Wall-flower, but are ſharply 
indented on theit edges, ſitting cloſe to the ſtalks ; 
at the extrethity of the branches the flowers are pro- 
duced in loofe ſpikes , theſe are yellow, having four 
petals ſituatetꝭ in form of a croſs, greatly reſembling 
thoſe of the common yellow Wall-flower, but have 
no ſcent ; theſe are ſucceeded by long four-cornered 
pods, filled with brown feeds. It flowers in June, 
and the ſeeds are ripe in auto. 
The ſecond fort grows naturally in Hungary and Iſ- 
tria; this is alſo an annual plant, rifing with an upright 
Ralk neatly the ſame height as the other, but doth 
not brumch out & that doth. The leaves ate broader, 
fmoother, and not pointed as thoſe of the other; 
they ftarid alternately on the ſtalk without any viſible 
\ Foot-ſtalk, and are of 2 deep green. The flowers 
comme. out in boſe 
theſe are ſtrall, and of a pale yellow without ſcent, 
and are fucceeded by four- cornered pods like thoſe 
of the former. It flowers, and the ſeeds are ripe at 
the farne time with the former. 


Theſe two plants have by ſome perfons been ſuppoſed | 


the fame, I have cultivated them thirty years, 
arid have never formd them alter. If their ſeeds are 
permitted to ſcatter, the plants will come up without 
care, and will thrive on any ſoil or ſituation, and up- 
on walls, or in rubbiſh, in the ſame manner as the 
common W all-flower. 


tkes at the top of the ſtalks; 


— ._—_— 


The ſecond ſort grows naturally upon old walls and 


ma 
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buildings in many parts of England; it is alſo cul- 
tivated in 2 for the fragrancy of its flowers; 
When theſe plants grow upon walls or buildings, 
they ſeldom riſe more than ſix or eight inches high, 
having very tough roots and firm ſtalks; the leaves 
are ſhort, and ſharp- pointed, and the flowers are 
ſmall, but in gardens the plants will grow two feet 
high, and branch out wide on every ſide; the leaves 
are broader, and the flowers much larger; but in ſe- 
vere, winters, when theſe plants are frequently killed 
in the gardens, thoſe upon the walls will receive no 
injury, though they are much more expoſed to the 
winds and froſts; for as theſe plants are ſtunted, and 
of a firmer texture, having but little juice, the cold 
never aftects them. 
There is a variety of this with very double flowers, 
which is propagated in the gardens from ſlips planted 
in the ſpring, which readily take root. There is 
one ſort of this with variegated leaves, which is pre- 
ſerved in the gardens, but this is not quite ſo hardy 
as the plain. 3 1. f 
The large, yellow, bloody Wall-flower, is alſo lup- 
pofed to be a variety of this, which has been im- 
—_ by culture; and this I am inclinable to be- 
eve, becauſe I have frequently obſerved many of 
them degenerate to the common ſort ; but although 
J have many years ſowed the ſeeds of the common 
fort from the walls, yet I could never find them alter, 
except in being larger, but not any of them approach- 
ed toward the other varieties. The large bloody 
Wall-flower will frequently riſe with double flowers 
from feeds, if they are carefully ſaved from ſuch 
plants as have five petals; and theſe double flowers 
may be propagate by lips as the common fort, 
but the plants fo raiſed will not produce ſuch large 
- ry of flowers as thoſe which are propagated by 
eeds. 
There is alſo another variety with double blood - co- 
loured flowers, whoſe petals are ſhorter and more nu- 
merous, approaching nearer to the common double 
Wall-flower, but much larger. This is called the 
Old Bloody Wall-flower. It is propagated from ſlips, 
in the ſame manner as the other double ſorts. There 
are ſome intermediate varieties of theſe flowers, dif- 
fering in the fize and colour of their petals, which 
the florifts diſtinguiſh as different ; bur as they 
conftantly vary For ſeeds, they do not deſerve 
notice. | | 
The fourth ſort grows naturally upon the Alps, and 
the mountains in Italy, where it rarely riſes above ſix 
inches high; the leaves are very narrow, and the 
flowers grow in cloſe ſpikes at the end of the 
branches ; they are of a pale yellow, or brimſtone co- 
tour, and the necks of the petals are much longer 
than the empalement; theſe have but little ſcent. 
When this fort is cultivated in gardens, it grows as 
large as the common Wall-flower, and makes a finer 
appearance, for the ſpikes of flowers are longer, and 
they grow much cloſer together ; but they have little 
ſcent, which occaſioned their being firſt neglected, 
and at preſent there are few, if any, of the plants re- 


maining in the Engliſh gardens. It was titled the 


Straw-coloured Wall-flower by the gardeners. 

The ſorts with ſingle flowers produce ſeeds in plenty, 
from which the plants are raiſed ; but the largeſt and 
deepeſt coldiited flowers ſhould always be ſelected 
for ſeeds, becauſe from ſeeds carefully ſaved, there 
will be fewer of the plants degenerate. The ſeeds 
ſhould be ſown in April, upon poor or undunged ſoil, 
and when the plants are fit to remove, they ſhould be 


_ tranſplanted into nurſery-beds, at about ſix inches 


diſtance each way, obſerving to water and ſhade them 
until they have taken freſh root; after which they will 
require no farther care, but to keep them clean from 
weeds all the fummer ; and at Michaelmas they may 
be tranſplanted into the borders of the flower-garden 
where they are deſigned to remain, that the plants 
et good roots before the froſt comes on. This 
is the method which is commonly practiſed with theſe 
flowers; but if the ſeeds are ſown upon poor land, 
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where they are deſigned to remain, and not tranſ- 
planted, they will thrive, and endure the froſt in win- 
ter much better than thoſe which are removed; ſo 
that upon ruins or rubbiſi the ſeeds of theſe plants 
may be ſown, Where they will thrive and continue 
much longer than in_good land; and in ſuch places, 
if they are properly diſpoſed, they will be very orna- 
mental, and their flowers having a ſtrong odour, will 
erfume the air to a conſiderable diſtance. 
The Stock Gilliflowers are diſtinguiſhed from the 
Wall-flowers by their hoary leaves: Theſe agree with 
each other in their botanical characters, ſo are gene- 


rally included in the ſame genus; but the gardeners 


remove them to a conſiderable diſtance, and treat 
them very differently; yet there is ſo great affinity 
between them, as that they may be treated in the 
ſame manner, and both will row equally upon old 
walls or ruins; but as they ve been ſeparated by 
moſt of the writers on gardening, I have, in compli- 
ance with that cuſtom, ranged them accordingly. 


The fifth ſort is now generally known by the appel- 


lation of ten Weeks Stock, but it is what was for- 
merly titled Annual Stock Gilliflower, which of late 
has been applied to another ſpecies, which is biennial. 
This riſes with a round ſmooth ſtalk about two feet 
high, dividing into ſeveral branches upward, garniſh- 
ed with ſpear-ſhaped hoary leaves, which are rounded 
at their ends, and placed without order, ſometimes 
being almoſt oppoſite, and others alternate, and fre- 
quently three or four together of unequal ſizes ; at 
the ends of the branches the flowers are produced in 
looſe ſpikes, which are 2 alternate; the empale- 
ment of the flower is large, erect, and ſlightly cut 
into ſeveral acute parts at the top; the petals are 
large and heart-ſhaped, ſpreading open in form of a 
croſs z the pods are long, cylindrical, and have a 
longitudinal furrow on one ſide, which opens in two 
cells, which are filled with flat roundiſh ſeeds, 2 
a thin border. It flowers in July and Auguſt, an 
the ſeeds ripen in October. 

Of this ſort there are the red, the purple, the white, 
and ſtriped, with ſingle flowers, and the ſame colours 
with double flowers; theſe are very great ornaments 
in the borders of the flower-garden in the autumn, 
when there is a ſcarcity of other flowers; and if the 
ſoeds are ſown at two or three different times, the flow- 
ers may be continued in ſucceſſion near three months. 
The firſt {owing ſhould be about the middle of Fe- 
bruary, upon a very ſlender hot-bed, juſt to bring up 
the plants, which mult be guarded againſt froſt ; and 
when they are fit to remove, they ſhould be tranſ- 
planted into the nurſery beds, at about three or four 
inches diſtance, obſerving to water and ſhade them 
till they have taken root, and afterward to keep them 
clean from weeds; in theſe beds they may remain 
five or ſix weeks to get ſtrength, and may then be 


planted into the borders of the flower- garden, where | 


they are to remain : if theſe are tranſplanted when 
there is rain, they will ſoon take root, after which 
they will require no farther care. From theſe early 
plants good ſeeds may be expected, therefore ſome 
of the Fneſt lants of each colour ſhould be preſerv- 


ed, and marked for ſeeds, which, when ripe, ſhould 
be carefully cut before the froſt pinches. it, and the 


ſtalks tied up in ſmall bundles, and hung up in a dry 
room till the, pods are well dried, when the Reds may 
be rubbed out and preſerved for uſe. 
The ſixth ſort is a biennial plant, though when the 
ſeeds are ſown early in the ſpring, the plants often 
flower the following autumn; but theſe plants which 
art ſo forward, are often killed in winter; therefore 
it is much better to ſow them in May, that the plants 
may not grow too rank the firſt ſeaſon; they will 
live through the winter, and produce large ſpikes 
of flowers the ſecond year. 

This is commonly called the Queen's Stock Gilli- 
flower by the gardeners, and differs greatly from the 
other ſorts, though many of the late botaniſts have 
ſuppoſed they were only ſeminal variations ; but from 
near forty years experience in the culture of theſe 
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plants, I can aftirin, that the ſpecies here enumerats 
ed, do not alter from one to the other, though they 
frequently vary in the colour of their flowers. 

It riſes with a ſtrong ſtalk, which is almoſt ſhrubby, 
a foot high or more, having oblong, ſpcar-ſhaped, 
hoary leaves, which are js 2 waved on - their 
edges, and turn downward at the extremity; from 
the ſtalk is {ent out many lateral branches, which are 
1 with the ſame ſhaped leaves, but ſmaller; 
theſe fide branches are each .terminated by a looſe 
ſpike of flowers, each having an oblong woolly em- 
palement, and conſiſt of four large roundiſh petals, 
which are indented at the end. Theſe uſually ap- 
pear in May and June, but the ſame plants frequently 
continue flowering moſt part of the ſummer. The 
ſeeds ripen in autumn, and the plants generally pe- 


 riſh ſoon after; but when any of them grow in 


dry rubbiſh, they will laſt two or three years and 
become ſhrubby ; but thoſe with ſingle flowers, are not 
worth preſerving after they have perfected their ſeeds. 
The flowers of this ſort vary in their colour; ſome - 
are of a pale red, others are of a bright red, and ſome 
are curiouſly variegated, but thoſe of the bright red 
are generally moſt eſteemed. There 1s r a 
great number of double flowers produced, if the ſeeds 
are well choſen, frequently three parts in four of the 
plants will be double; and as the plants divide into 
many branches, they make a fine appearance during 
their continuance in flower. | 
The ſeventh fort is known by the title of Brompton 
Stock Gilliflower, I ſuppoſe from its having been 
there firſt cultivated in England. This riſes with an 
upright, ſtrong, undivided ſtalk, to the height of 
two feet or more, garniſhed with long hoary leaves, 
which are reflexed, and waved on their edges, and at 
the top form a large head ; out of the center of theſe 
ariſes the flower-ſtalk, which, when the plants are 
ſtrong, is frequently a foot and a half long, putting 
out two or three ſhort branches toward the bottom ; 
the flowers of this kind have longer petals than any 
of the other ſorts, and are formed into a pyramidal 
ſpike ; but thoſe with ſingle flowers are looſely dif- 
poled, becauſe the flowers having hut few petals, do 
not fill the ſpike, as thoſe do which are double; for 
theſe often. have ſo many petals, as to render each 
flower as large and full as ſmall Roſes; and when 
they are of a bright red, make a pretty appearance, 
being excelled by none of the flowery tribe; but the 
plants of this fort produce but one ſpike, in which it 
differs from all the other kinds, and being con in 
this particular, I think is ſufficient to e e 
tinct ſpecies. This ſort is generally biennial, though 
many times the plants are preſerved longer; but 
they are always ſtronger the firſt year of their flower- 
ing, than they will after; ſo that the ſeeds are 
ſown 2 ſpring, to continue a ſucceſſion of flower- 
in ts. 
* * eighth ſort is the White Stock Gilliflower, 
which is of longer duration than either of the other 
ſorts. I have frequently had theſe plants live three or 
four years, which have — . ſhrubby ; their ſtalks 
have been three feet high, and branched out on every 
ſide, ſo as to appear like ſhrubs; theſe ſeldom ſend 
out flower-ſtalks from the center of the plant, but it 
is the ſide branches which produce the flowers, and 
theſe {ide branches divide into ſeveral other, which is 
not common to the other ſorts. There are always 
many double flowers riſe from ſeeds of this ſort, when 
they are well choſen ; ſome years I have ſcarce had 
enough ſingle flowers to preſerve the kind. The va- 
rieties of this are few, ſometimes a few of the plants 
will produce pale fleſh-coloured flowers, and now and 
then ſome have been purple; and as that ſort of Stock 
Gilliflower, which is titled the Twickenham Purple, 
will ſometimes come with flowers variegated with 
white, I have been inclinable. to think theſe two 
may be varieties of each other; and the rather, be- 
cauſe the plants with each other in their exter- 
nal habit; for neither of theſe put out their Alower- 
ſtems from the center of the plants, but always on 


their 
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their ſide; fo that theſe are undoubtedly a diſtin ſþe- | 


cies from the former. 
The ninth fort is known by the title of White Wall- 


flower, amor the gardeners and floriſts; This riſes 
with a greenith ſtalk a foot high, dividing into many 
branches, garniſhed with narrow, ſmooth; ſpear- 


ſhaped leaves, of a lucid green, and of thicker con- 
fiſtence than thoſe of any of the other ſorts ; they 
come out without an er, are near three inches 
long; and about an inch broad in the middle; 
the 


the branches, which 2 of a pure white, and have a 
eat fragrancy, eſpecially in an evening or in cloudy 
2 the *. 2 are ſucceeded by obl com- 
preſſed pods like thoſe of the other ſpecies. There is 
a variety of this with double flowers, which is propa- 
ted by cuttings or ſlips, in the ſame manner as the 
ouble Wall-flowers ; but theſe plants require protec- 
tion from great rains, and froſt in winter; ſo if they 
are planted in pots, and placed under a common 
frame in winter, where in mild weather they may en- 
joy the open free air, and be covered from 
and froſt, they may be preſerved ſeveral years. 
Sometimes many of the plants with double flowers 
vill come up from ſeeds, but not ſo frequent as 
ſome of the other ſorts. I have for ſeveral years raiſed 
more than one hundred plants in a ſeaſon, without 


obtaining one double flower ; and from the ſeeds of 
theſe, have the following year had more than half 


the plants with double flowers: but this is not to be 
expected often, . 

The ſeeds of the tenth ſort were ſent me by Dr. 
Linnæus, from Upſal in Sweden. This plant riſes 
about ſix inches high, with an herbaceous ſwelling 
ſtalk; the leaves are produced in cluſters at the top, 
which are very hoary, waved on their edges, have o 

tuſe points, and ſet very cloſe to the ſtalk; the flow- 
ers are produced in ſlender ſpikes from the ſide of 


ſtalk ; theſe are purple, but not ſo fragrant as many 
of the other ſorts ; the pods are woolly, and recurve 
backward at the end. | 


All theſe forts flower in May and June, at which 
time they are the greateſt ornament to the flower- 
garden, therefore deſerve our care to cultivate them 
as much as any of the 4 tribe; but in order to 
have many double flowers, there muſt be great care 
taken in the choice of plants for ſeeds, without which 
there can be little hopes of having theſe flowers in 
perfection. The only ſure way of getting many dou- 
ble flowers, is to make choice of thoſe ſingle flowers 
which grow near many double ones; for I have al- 
ways found thoſe ſeeds which have been ſaved from 
plants growing in beds cloſe to each other, where 
there happened to be many double flowers among 
them, have produced a much greater number of 
lants with double flowers, than thoſe which have 
| wv ſaved from plants of the ſame kinds, which 
grew ſingle in the —52 of the flower- garden; fo 
that there ſhould be a ſmall bed of each kind planted 
on purpoſe to ſave ſeeds in the flower-nurſery ; or if 
they are ſown there, and the plants thinned properly 
when they are young, they need not be tranſplanted 
for I have always obſerved the plants which have 
come up from ſcattered ſeeds, which have not been 
tranſplanted, endure the froſt much better than thoſe 
which have been removed; for as theſe plants ſend 
out horizontal roots from the bottom of their ſtems, 
which ſpread near the ſurface of the — , ſo when 
they are tranſplanted, the roots are forced downward 
out of their natural direction; and if their ſtalks were 
rown tall before removal, they are generally planted 
bh in the ground, whereby they are apt to rot, if 
the ground is moiſt, or the winter ſhould prove wet; 
therefore where they can be left unremoved, there 
will be a better chance of their living through the 
winter ; and as theſe beds need not be of great extent, 
ſo when the winter proves very ſevere, it will not be 
much trouble or expence to arch the beds over with 
hoops, and cover them with mats in froſty weather, 
by-which method they may be always preſerved. 
| * | 


ers are produced in looſe ſpikes at the end of 


| 


| 
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The ground where theſe ſeeds are ſown, muſt not 
have any dung, for in rich land the plants will grow 
very vigorous in ſummer, but when the froſt comes 
on, or the heavy rains in autumn, either of which 
will ſoon deſtroy them ; for theſe plants will thrive 
upon rocks or old walls, as was before obſerved ; and 
in ſuch ſituations they will live; when all thoſe which 
are planted in gardens are deſtroyed. The beſt time 
to ſow the ſeeds is about the beginning of May; and 
if the ſeaſon ſhould prove dry, it will be proper to 
ſhade the beds with mats every day, to prevent the 
earth from drying too faſt ; but the covering muſt be 
taken off every evening, to admit the dews of night, 
and they ſhould be gently watered in the evening two 
or three times a week. When the plants firſt appear, 
with their two ſeed-leaves, they are often attacked by 
flies, eſpecially in dry hot ſealons ; therefore to pre- 
yent their deſtroying of the plants, the coverin 
ſhould be continued over them during the heat of the 
day, and the plants frequently refreſhed with water, 
which will keep them in a growing ſtate; fo the flies 
will not infeſt them; for I have always obſerved, they 
never attack any plants unleſs they have been ſtunted 
in their growth : when the plants have got ſtrength, 
they will be ſecure from this danger, and the cover- 
ings may be removed ; after this the plants will re- 
quire no farther care but to keep them clean from 
weeds, and to be thinned to the diſtance of nine 
inches or a foot aſunder, that they may have proper 
room to grow, and not draw each other up tall and 
weak. The plants which are drawn out of theſe beds 
to thin them, may be planted in the borders of the 
flower-garden, where they are deſigned to remain, 
and the ſooner they are removed, when the plants 
have got ſix or eight leaves, the more likely they will 
be to live through the winter; becauſe their roots 
will not have extended themſelves ſo far, fo cannot 
be planted deep in the ground, and may take their 
natural direction; therefore whenever theſe plants are 
removed, it is always the beſt way to doit when they 
are young. | 
The farther care of the plants which are left in the 
beds, will be to cover them in winter with mats; and 
when they come to flower, all thoſe which are not of 
== colours, or whoſe flowers are ſmall, ſhould be 

rawn out as ſoon as they appear, that they may not 


impregnate thoſe which are deſigned for ſeeds with 


their farina; but thoſe with double flowers ſhould by 
no means be removed, nor ſhould their lowers be cut 
off, but ſuffered to fade among the ſingle ones, by 
which the ſeeds will be improved; it will alſo be a 
ſure method of preſerving each fort in perfection, to 
have them ſeparate from each other, in diſtinct beds; 
though I think there is no danger of any of the ſpe- 


cies Altering, by the mixture of their farina, but their 


colours are liable to be changed by it; ſo that in or- 
der to continue thoſe pure, they ſho Id not ſtand 
too near each other. | 

The time for ſowing the ſeeds before-mentioned, 
muſt be underſtood to be for the ſorts which are bien- 
nial; for the annual, or ten Weeks Stock Gilliflower 
ſhould be for the firſt ſeaſon ſown in February, as 
was before directed; and to ſucceed theſe, there 
ſhould be another parcel ſown in March; and thoſe 


who are curious to continue theſe flowers late in the 


autumn, ſhould ſow a parcel of the ſeed the latter 
end of May; and if theſe laſt ſown plants are upon 
a warm border, where they may be covered, by 
placing glaſſes before them in winter, or covetin 
them with mats, they may be continued in flower till 
Chriſtmas ; and if ſome of the plants are potted, and 
put under a hot-bed frame in autumn, where they 
may enjoy the open air in mild weather, and be 
ſcreened from hard rains and froſt; by which method 
I have known theſe plants kept flowering all the win- 
ter, when the winters have not been very ſevere. . 


There are ſome who propagate the double Stock Gil- 


liflowers by ſlips and cuttings, which will take root 
when properly managed; but the plants ſo raiſed-are 
never ſo ſtrong as thoſe which come from ſeeds, and 

their 


CHE 


their ſpikes of flowers are always very ſhort, and have | 


not half the beauty ; therefore it is not worth while 
to practiſe this method, unleſs for thoſe forts which | 
cannot be obtained with any certainty from feed. 
The eleventh ſort s naturally in the ſouth of 
France, Spain, and Italy, near the ſea coaſt. This 
riſes near a foot high, with a ligneous ſtalk, dividing 


into many ſmall branches; garniſhed with natrow | 


hoary leaves, which are entire, and rounded at their 
extremity ; the flowers are produced in looſe ſpikes 
at the end of the branches, which are ſmaller than 
thoſe of either fort before-mentioned, of a bright red 
at their firſt appearing; but fade to a ＋ before 
they fall off. The ſtalks, leaves, and the whole plant 
is very white, and by its woody ſtalks hath the ap- 
pearance of a perennial plant, but it generally pe- 
riſnes in autumn. The ſeeds of this ſort ſnould be 
ſown in autumn, upon a warm border, where the 
plants are deſigned to remain; when the plants come 
up, they will require no farther care but to keep 
them clean from weeds, and thin- them where they 
come up too cloſe. Theſe autumnal plants will 
flower early in June, ſo will produce good feeds ; 
but thoſe which are ſown in the ſpring will flower in 
July and Auguft, fo that from theſe there cannot be 
any 2 of having ripe ſeeds: however, by ſow- 
ing the ſeeds at two or three different ſeaſons, there 
may be a ſucceſſion of flowers continued for three or 
four months. | 

The twelfth ſort is commonly ſown in gardens, 
ſometimes as an edging for borders, but more gene- 
rally in patches between taller growing flowers : it is 
titled ſometimes Dwarf annual Stock Gilliflower, and 
by others it hath the appellation of Virginia Stock 


SGillifower. This ſeldom riſes more than fix inches 


high, ſending out many branches from the root, 
which intermix and grow irregular ; theſe are gar- 
niſhed with ſpear-ſh leaves, rounded at their 
ends, and fir cloſe to the branches; the flowers come 
out in looſe ſpikes at the end of the branches, which 
are of a purple colour, compoſed of four petals in 
form of a croſs, and are ſucceeded by len pods 
like thoſe of the other ſorts. If the ſeeds. of this 
ſort are ſown in patches, at two or three different 
times, the firſt in autumn, the ſecond the latter end 
of March, and the third the end of April, or the be- 
inning of May, in the borders of the flower-garden, 
thiy will make a variety, when intermixed with other 
low growing annual flowers, for three months. 
The thirteenth fort riſes near two feet high, ſendin 
out many upright branches from the bottom, which 
are thinly garniſhed with ſpear-ſhaped leaves, the 
lowet oi being a little indented ; the flowers come 
out Tingle, at great diſtances from each other, toward 
the w_ part of the branches; theſe are ſmall, of a 
purpliſh red colour, and ſoon fall away, being ſuc- 
ceeded by long taper pods, with awl-ſhaped points. 
This is an annual plant, which may be treated in the 
ſame manner as the laſt mentioned ſort; but as it 


| hath little beauty, it is not often cultivated in gardens. 


The fourteenth ſort grows naturally on the ſea coaſts 
in Italy, Spain, and Portugal. This is alſo an an- 


nual plant, which branches out from the root into 
many declining ſtalks; the lower leaves are about 


two inches long, 'and three quarters of an inch broad, 
very deeply ſinuated on their edges, and hoary ; thoſe 
upon the ſtalks are of the fame form, but much 
ſmaller ; the flowers are produced from the ſides of 
the ſtalks ſingly, and at the top in looſe, ſpikes; the 
empalements of the flowers are covered with a white 
down, as are alſo the end of the branches; the flow- 
ers are purple, compoſed of four leaves placed in 
form of a croſs ; the pods are about three inches long, 
taper, Wolly, and at their ends are divided into three 
parts, which ſpread into a triangle. It flowers in Ju- 

„and when the ſeaſon is favourable, the ſeeds will 
ripen in autumn; but if the ſeeds are ſown in autumn 
on a warm border, the plants will. ive through the 
winter, and theſe will flower early in June, fo from 
theſe good ſeeds may be obtained from them. 


\ 


The -fifteenth fort grows naturally on the ſea coaſts 
in the ſouth of France and Spain, where it continues 
three or four years; the ſtalk is erect, and the whole 
plant is covered with a white down; the lower Kihves 
are broad, ſpear-ſhaped, obtuſe, and alternately in- 
dented ; the flowers are fleſh-coloured; compoſed of 
four petals like the other ſpecies, and are ſuceeeded 
by long woolly pods. | 
This.may be propagated by ſeeds in the ſame manner 
as the other ſorts ; and if the plants grow in rubbiſh, 
_— live through the winter better than in fich 
earth, | 


The ſixteenth fort is of humble growth, ſeldom rifing 
above eight or nine inches high; the leaves are very 
narrow, and indented on their edges; the ſtalk bo- 
comes ſhrubby, to which the flowers grow very cloſe ; 
theſe are of a worn out purple colour, ſo make but 
little appearance. It grows naturally in Spain and 
Italy, and is not ſo hardy as the other forts, therefore 
requires ſome protection in winter. 74 
The ſeventeenth fort grows naturally in Portugal. 
This is a low annual plant with pointed leaves, whoſe 
borders are indented as if torn; the empalement of 
the flower is hoary ; the flowers have four purple pe- 
tals placed in form of a croſs; which are ſucteeded 
knobbed-pointed pods incloſing flat ſeeds. 
If the ſeeds of this kind are ſown in the ſpting upon 
ſheltered borders, where the plants are to remain, and 
they are thinned and kept clean from weeds, 'the 
plants will flower in July, and produce ripe ſeeds in 
autumn. 5 

CHELIDONIUM. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 231. tab. 
116. Lin. Gen. Plant. 572. Chelidonium majus. Raii 

Meth. Plant. 100. Glaucium. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 
tab. 140. Celandine, or Greater Celandine, in French 
Cheliogine or Eclair. | ie 

The CARAT ERS are, ä | 
The flower hath a roundifh 1 2 compoſed of two 
concave obtuſe leaves, which fall off; it hath four large 

. roundiſh petals, which ſpread open and are narrow at their 
baſe ; in the center is ſituated a cylindrical germen, at- 
tended by a great number of ſtamina, which are broad at 
the top, and are terminated by oblong, compreſſed, twin 
ſummits. Upon the germen is ſituated a bifid ſtigma in 
form of a head. The germen afterward becomes a cylin- 
drical pod, with one or two cells, opening with two valves, 
and filled with many ſmall ſeeds. | | 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 

Linnæus's thirteenth claſs, intitled Polyandria Mo- 
nogy nia, the flower having many ſtamina and one 
ſtyle. To this genus he has joined the Glaucium of 

- Tournefort, whoſe characters very well agree with 
thoſe of Celandine, ſo are very properly brought 
together. | e301 

The Specs are, . n! 

1. CuxLI Dou (Majus) pedunculis umbellatis. Lin. 
Gen. Plant. 505. Celandine with an umbellated foot-ftalk. | 
Chelidonium majus vulgare. C. B. P. 144. Greater 
common Celandine. * 

2, CuEL ON“, (Laciniatum) foliis quinque lobatis, 
lobis anguſtis acute laciniatis. Celandine whoſe leaves 

are compoſed of five narrow lobes, which are tut into many 

acute —_ Chelidonium majus laciniato flore. 

Cluſ. Hiſt. 203. Greater Celandine with à jagged flower. 

3. CRELWDONLIlUM (Glaucium) pedunculis unifloris, foliis 

lexicaulibus ſinuatis, caule glabro, Lin. Sp. Plant. 
506. Celandine with ſingle flowers on the foot. ſtalls, ſtnu- 
ated leaves which embrace the ſtalks, and 8 all. 
Glaucium flore luteo. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 351. Glau- 
cium wwith @ yellow flower ; and the Papaver cornicula- 
tum luteum. C. B. P. 171. Yellow horned Poppy. 

4. Caziinoxium (Corniculatum) pedunculis unifloris, fo- 
lis ſeſſilibus pinnarifidis, caule hiſpido. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 506. Celandine with ſingle flowers upon the foot- 
ſtalks, leaves ſet cloſe to the ftalks which have witged 

ms, and a rough ſtalk, Glaucium hirſutum flore 

heenicio. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 253. Hairy Glaucium, 
or horned Poppy, with a ſcarlet flower. | 

5. Curl mom (Glabrum) pedunculis unifloris, foliis 
ſemiamplexicaulibus, dentatis, glabris. Czlandine * 

| o0t- 


we 


fon-ftalks 28 a 
er, which balf embrace the ftalks. Glaucium pla- 
brum flore Pheenicio. Tourn. Inſt. 2 54. Smooth horned 
Poppy with a ſcarlet flower. | 
6. Cner.1oxun (Hybridim) pedunculis unifloris, foliis 
pinnatifidis, linearibus, caule levi.ſiliquis trivalvibus. 
in. Sp. Plant. 724. Celandine with fingle flowers npon 
the foot-ſtalk, many pointed narrow leaves, and a ſmooth 
alt. Glaucium flore violaceo. Tourn. Inft. 254. 
Horned Poppy with a Violet-cotoured flower. © 


The firſt fort is the common Celandine which is uſed | 


in medicine, and is eſteemed aperitive and cleanſin 
opening obſtructions of the ſpleen and liver, and is 
great uſe in curing the jaundice and ſcurvy, This 
| oe naturally on the ſide of banks, and in ſhady 
in many parts of England; ſo is ſeldom culti- 
vated in gardens; for if the ſeeds are permitted to 
ſcatter, the ground will be plentifully ſtored with 
plants to a conſiderable diſtance. It flowers in May, 
at which time the herb is in the greateſt perfection 
U I | 
The ſecond fort is found growing in a few particular 
places, where the ſeeds have been formerly ſown,” or 
the plants caſt out of gardens. This is by ſome ſup- 
poſed to be only a variety of the firſt, but I have 
propagated this by ſeeds above forty years, and have 
conſtantly found the plants produced to be the ſame 
as thoſe Pom which the ſeeds were ſaved, and never 
vary, nor have I ever obſerved the firſt alter to this. 
The leaves of this are divided into narrow long ſeg- 
ments, which are deeply jagged on their edges, and 
the petals of the flower are cut into many parts, in 
which it differs from the firſt. If the ſeeds of this 
ſort are permitted to ſcatter, they will fill the ground 
with plants. They both delight in ſhade. There is 
a variety of this with double flowers, which generally 
riſes the ſame from ſeeds, which is not uſual in many 
other plants; however, this variety may always be 
preſerved by parting the roots. | 
The third fort is known by the title of Hotned Poppy; 
it was fo called from the reſemblance which the 
flower bears to the Poppy, and the long ſeed-veſſel, 
which is like a horn. It * naturally upon the 
ſandy and gravelly ſhores by the ſea, in many parts 
of England, from whence the ſeeds have been brought 
into gardens, where it is ſometimes allowed to have 
place for the ſake of variety. This plaht abounds 
with a yellow juice which flows out from 2 part, 
when broken; It ſends out many thick gray leaves, 
which are deeply jagged; the ſtalks are ſtrong, 
ſmooth, and jointed, which riſe near two feet high. 
and divide into many branches: Theſe are garniſhed 
with leaves at each joint; thoſe on' the lower part of 
the ſtalks are long, broad, and deeply jagged; but 
the upper leaves are entire and almoſt ES: 
they cloſely embrace the ſtalks with their baſe ; from 
the boſom of the leaves come out the ſhort foot-ſtalks 
of the flowers, each ſupporting one large yellow 
flower; compoſed of four broad petals, which ſpread 
open like the garden Poppy, in the center of which 
are a great number of yellow ſtamina, ſurrounding 
a long cylindrical germen, crowned by an arrow- 
pointed ſtigma, which is permanent, remaining upon 
the top of the horned ſeed: veſſel, which grows nine 
or ten inches long, having a longitudinal furrow on 
one ſide, where it opens when ripe, and lets out the 
ſeeds. This is a biennial plant, which flowers the 
ſecond year, and periſhes ſoon after the ſeeds are 


ripe. | 

it the ſeeds of this plant are permitted to ſcatter, 
they will fill the ground near them with plants, fo 
that it is not a proper plant for a flower- garden; but 
if a few of the ſeeds are ſcattered about in rock work, 
the plants will riſe without trouble, and in ſuch 
places will have a pretty effect. And if the ſeeds are 
permitted to ſcatter, there will always be a ſupply of 
young plants; ſo the only care they will require, is 
to pull them up when they multiply too faſt. It 
flowers in June and July, and the feeds ripen in 
autumn. 8 * G 


frhgle fler, and ſmooth indebted 


CHE 
The fourth ſort grows naturally in Spain, Italy, and 
ſome parts of Germany, from whence the ſeeds have 
_ _— vey _ The leaves of it are 
ceply jagged an , Of a pale green, and grow 
cloſe to the ſtalks : thee at the 4 — lie ad the 
und, and are broader than thoſe above. The 
ſtalks are a foot and a half high, having a ſingle 
Jagged leaf placed at each joint; theſe have many di- 
viſtons, from their origin to the point, which is ex- 
tended longer than the lower leaves. The flowers 
come out from the Boſom of the leaves; theſe are 
compoſed of five broad obtuſe petals, which are of 
a dark ſcarlet colour, and ſoon fall off. In the center 
of each is ſituated an oblong germen, having no ſtyle, 
but ſupports a bifid ſtigma; this is attended by a 
2 number of ſhorr ſtamina, terminated by obtuſe 
ummits. The germen afterward becomes a long 
taper pod, on the apex of which the bifid ſtigma re- 
mains, fitting on the middle partition, which divides 
the pod into two cells, which are filled with ſmall 
ſeeds. The flower hath an empalement compoſed of 
two hollow leaves, which are cloſely ſet with ſhort 
Poe; this falls away when the flower is expanded. 
t flowers in June and July, and the ſeeds ripen. in 
autumn. As the flowers of this plant are but of 
ſhort duration, they do not make any conſiderable 
figure; but the foliage of the plant Is very elegant, 
and might be introduced by way of ornament to fur- 
niture with great advantage, being very pictureſque: 
it may alſo be wrought into patterns for ſilks, and 
painted upon porcelain, where it would have a very 
good effect. If the ſeeds of this plant are ſown in 
the autumn, they will more certainly grow than 
thoſe which are ſown in the ſpring ; which frequently; 
in dry ſeaſons, do not come up the ſame year, or at 
leaſt not before autumn; whereas thoſe ſown in au- 
tumn, frequently come up ſoon after, or if not at 
that ſeaſon, do not fail coming up in the ſpring; 
and theſe plants come early to flower, ſo that — 
ſeeds may always be obtained from them. They 
ſhould be ſown where the plants are to remain, and- 
they will require no other care but to thin them 
— they are too cloſe, and keep them clean from 
weeds. FOE | 
The fifth ſort differs froni the fourth, in having 
broader leaves, which are not ſo deeply divided; the 
whole plant is ſmooth, and the flowers are larger, but 
are of the ſame colour: this is alſo an annual plant, 
and requires the ſame treatment as the laſt. 
The fixth fort grows naturally among the Corn, in 
ſome parts of England. This is alſo an annual plant, 
whoſe ſeeds ſhould be ſown in autumn, for thoſe 
which are ſown in the ſpring ſeldom ſucceed. The 
leaves of this ſort are finely f ged, arid divided into 
narrow ſegments, ſomewhat like thoſe of Buckſhorn 
Plantain z they are ſmooth, of a lucid green, and are 
commonly oppoſite: The ſtalks riſe little more than 
a foot high, dividing into two or three branches up- 
ward, garniſſied with fmall leaves of the ſame form 
as thoſe below. The flowers are ſuſtained by lender 
foot-ſtalks, which come out from the wings of the 
leaves; theſe are compoſed of four obtuſe petals, of 
a Violet colour, in the center of which is ſituated a 
cylindrical germen, attended by a great number of 
ſtamina; the germen afterward becomes à long cy- 
lindrical pod, like thoſe of the other ſpecies. The 
flowers of this plant are very fugacious, ſeldom laſtin 
above three or four hours before the petals drop off 
eſpecially in clear weather. It flowers in May, and 
the ſeeds ripen in July, and the plants ſoon after 
periſh: If the ſeeds are permitted to ſcatter, the plants 
will come up without cate as the others. 
CHELON [ , Gr. a tortoiſe.] Tourn. Act. 
R. S. 1706. tab. 7. fol. 2. Lin. Gen, Plant. 666. 
The CuARACTERs are, 
The empulement of the flower is of one leaf, cut into five 
parts, and is permanent; the flower is of the ringent kind, 
having a ſhort cylindrical tube, which is ſwollen at the 
chaps, where it is oblong, cunvex above, and plain belowy 
the mouth' is almoſt cloſed; the upper lip is buf and in- 
- Ppp dented, 


* ftronger, and the leaves much broader, and are ob- 
lique; they are deeply ſawed on their edges, and | 


dated, the lower lip is lightly cut into three parts. It 
hath four ſtamina, which are incloſed in the backſide of 


the petal, the two fide ones being a L. longer than the | 
by ov 


other, which are terminated bairy 52 It 
hath an &val germen ſupporting a ſlender ſtyle, crowned by 
an obtuſe ſtigma, the germen afterward becomes an oval | 
rapſule having two al, which are filled with flat roundiſb 
ſeeds baving a border. | 
This genus of plants is d in the ſecond ſection 
of Linnzus's thirteenth claſs, intitled Didynamia 
Angioſpermia, from the flower having two and 
two ſhort ſtamina, and the ſeeds being included in a 
capſule. | | 
The Spreiks are, * CT 
1. CxzLons (Glabra) foliis lanceolatis, acuminatis, ſeſ- 
ſilibus, obſolete ſerratis, radice reptatrice. Chelone with 
pointed ſpear-ſhaped leaves, ſet 2 to the ſtalks, with 
ſmall ſerratures on their edges, and a creeping root. Che- 


lone Acadienſis flore albo. Tourn. Act. R. Par. 1706. | 


Chelone of Acadia, with a white flower. 

2. CutLONE (Purpurea) foliis lanceolatis, obliquis, pe- 
tiolatis, oppolitis, marginibus acute ſerratis. Che 
with oblique ſpear-ſhaped —_ owing oppoſite on fqot- 

alls, and their borders ſharply ſawed. ne floribus 
ſpecioſis pulcherrimis, colore roſa damaſcenæ. Clayr. 
Flor. Virg. 71. Chelone with a very beautiful looking 
flower, the colour of the Da Roſe. 

3. CntLove (Hirfuta) caule foliiſque hirſutis. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 611. Chelone with hairy ftalks and leaves. Digt- 
tatis Virginiana, panacis coloni foliis, flore amplo, 
pallaſcente. Pluk, Mant. 64. Virginia Foxglove with 
Clowons all- heal leaves, and a large pale flower. 

The firſt ſort grows naturally in moſt parts of North 

America. This is called by Joſcelin, in his New 
England Rarities, the Hummwg Bird-tree. It hath | 
a pretty thick jointed root, which creeps under ground 
to a conſiderable diſtance, ſending up ſmooth chan- 
nelled ſtalks, which riſe about —2 igh, garniſhed 
with two leaves at each joint, ſtanding oppoſite 

without foot-ſtalks; theſe are three inches and a half 
long, and about three quarters of an inch broad at 
their bale, where they are. broadeſt, and diminiſh 
gradually to a ſharp 2 z they have ſmall ſerratures 
on their edges, which ſcarcely appear. The flowers 


grow in a cloſe ſpike. at the end of the ſtalks; they 


are white, and have but one petal, which is tubular, | 


and narrow at the bottom, but ſwells upward, almoſt 
like the Foxglove flower; the upper ſide is bent 
over and convex, but the under is flat, and lightly 
indented in three parts at the end. When the flowers 
fall off, the germen * to an oval capſule ſitting 
in the empalement, filled with roundiſh compreſſed 
ſeeds, which have a thin border. It flowers in Au- 


, and when the autumn proves favourable, the 


ds will ſometimes _ in England; but as the | 


3 U propagate ſo faſt by their creeping roots, the 
ds are ſeldom regarded. The beſt time to tranſ- 
plant the roots is in autumn, that they may be well 
eſtabliſhed in the ground before the ſpring, otherwiſe 
they will not flower ſo ſtrong, eſpecially if the ſeaſon 
roves dry ; but when they are removed in the ſpring, 
it ſhould not be later than the middle of March, by 
which time their roots will begin to puſh out new 
fibres. They will thrive in almoſt any ſoil or ſituation, 
but their roots are apt to creep too far, if they are 
not conhned, and ſometimes intermix with thoſe. of 
other plants; and then their ſtalks ſtand ſo far diſtant 
from each other, as to make but little appearance; 
therefore they ſhould be planted in pots, Which will 
confine their roots, ſo that in each pot there will 
be eight or ten ſtalks growing near each other, when 
they will make a tolerable good appearance. This 
plant is very hardy, ſo is not injured by cold, but it 
muſt have * of water in hot weather. 
The ſecond ſort was diſcovered in Virginia by Mr. 
Clayton, who ſent it to land: the roots of this 
do not creep ſo far as thoſe of the firſt, the ſtalks are 


| 


| 


ight pu colour, ſo make a finer appearahee: 
TE . the ſame time with the firſt, and is 
propagated by parting of the roots in the ſume 
manner. 
The third fort I received from New England, where 
it grows naturally: this is near to the firſt ſort, but 
the. ſtalks and leaves are very hairy, and the flower 
is of 3 purer white. It flowers at the ſame time with 
the former, and requires the ſame treatment. 
As theſe plants flower in the autumn, when there is 
a ſcarcity of other flowers, it tenders them the more 
— eſpecially the ſecond ſort, — 17 — 

@ a very pretty ce, - when are 

ſtrong z and if ſome * have a ſhady ſituation 
in the ſummer, they will flower later in the autumn. 

CHENOPODIA-MORUS. See Brrruun. 

CHEN OP ODI UM IHN i, Gr.] Tourn. Inſt. 
R. H. 506. tab. 288. Lin. Gen. Plant. 272: Gooſe- 
foot, or Wild Orach. 8 a 

The CHARACTERS are, . 

It hath a permanent empalement, compoſed of five oval 

. concave leaves: the flower hath no petal, but in the center 

it hath five ſtamina placed eppoſite to ihe leaves of the 

empalement, and of the ſame length, terminated by 

reundiſb twin ſummits ; it hath @ round germen ſuppori- 

ng 4 ſhort ſyle, crowhed by un obtuſe ſtigma. 

| — afterward becomes a five-cornered fruit incloſed 
the empalement, containing one roundiſh depreſſed ſeed. 

Linnæus places this genus in the ſecond ſection of his 
fifth claſs, intitled — Digynia, the flower 
having five ſtamina and two ſtyles. - 

The Spegcizs are, 

1. ChEnNopomiuM (Bonus Henricus) foliis triangulari-ſa- 

utatis, integerrimis ſpicis compoſitis aphyllis. Hort. 

lff. 84. Gooſefoot with arrow-ſhaped triangular leaves 
which are entire. Chenopodium folio triangulo. Tourn. 
Inſt. 306. Gooſefoet with a triangular leaf, called Engliſh 
Mercury, All Good, or Good Henry. | 

2. CHENoPoDIUM (Vuluaria) foliis integerrimis rhombeo- 
ovatis, floribus conglomeratis axillaribus. Flor. Suec. 
216. Gooſefoot with entire, oval, rhomboidal leaves, and 

flowers growing in cluſters on the fide of the flalks. 
So Ts foxtidum. Tourn. Inſt. 506. Stinking- 

ach, h | 

3- CyeNopopluM (Scoparis) foliis lineari-lanceolatis, 
planis, integerrimis. Hort. Cliff. 86. Gooſefoot with 
narrow ſpear-ſhaped leaves, which are plain and entire. 
Chenopodium lini folio villoſo. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 
Gooſefoot with a. hairy Flax leaf, commonly called Belve- 
dere, or Summer Cypreſs. | 

4. CHexopopiuM (Bors) foliis Nee ſinuatis, ra- 
cemis nudis multifidis. Hort. Cliff. 84. Gooſefoot with 
oblong ſinuated leaves, and naked multifid ſpikes of flowers. 

Comets ambroſioides folio ſinuato. Tourn. Inſt. 

506. Gooſefoot, like Ambroſia, with finuated leaves, com- 
monly called Oak of Feruſalem. . 

5. CuRNOrODUuM ( Ambroficides) foliis lanceolatis, den- 
tatis, racemis foliatis ſimplicibus. Hort. Cliff. 84. 
Gooſefoot with ſpear-ſhaped indented leaves, and ſingle 
leafy. ſpikes of flowers. Chenopodium ambroſioides 
Mexicanum. Tourn. Inſt. 506. Mexican Gooſefoot, like 

. Ambroſia, commonly called Oak of Cappadocia. | 

6. CyzxoropiuM (Fruticoſum) foliis lanceolatis, den- 
tatis, caule fruticoſo. Gooſefoot with ſpear ſpaped in- 
dented leaves, and a ſbrubly ſtalt. Chenopodium am- 
broſioides Mexicanum fruticoſum. Boerh. Ind. alt. 2. 
p. 90. Shrubby Mexican Orach. | 

7. CRHENOrODuM (Multifidum)-fohis multifidis, ſegmen- 
tis linearibus, floribus axillaribus ſeſſilibus. Lin. Sp. 
320. Gooſefoot with multifid leaves, linear ſegments, and 
flowers ſet cloſe to the ſtalk. Ch wm ſempervirens, 
fohis tenuiter laciniatis. Hort. Elth. 78. 

There are many other ſpecies of this genus, ſome of 
which grow naturally on. dunghills and the ſide of 


| ditches, in moſt parts of England, where they often 


become very troubleſome weeds ; for which reaſon, 
I have not enumerated them here. 

The. firſt ſort; is found growing naturally in ſhady 
lanes in many parts of England, but. it is very doubt- 


' ſtand upon ſhort toot-ſtalks: the flowers are of a | 


_— 


ful if the ſceds have not been caſt out of gardens 


originally, 


CHE 


2 nally, becauſe this plant was formerly cultivated | 


197 —_ for uſe; and in ſome of the nor- 


 thern counties, the people (till preſerve it in their gar- 


dens as an eſculent i which in the ſpring ſeaſon, 
they dreſs in the ſame manner as Spinach, for which 
it is a ſubſtitute. But, as the latter is a'much better 
herb, it has obtained the preference very juſtly, in all 
the countries where the — of the kitchen- garden 
is underſtood. 


The ſecond. fort .is very common upon dunghills, 


and ol ces in moſt parts of England: it is ſel- 
dom cultivated, except in ſome phy ic-gardens z for 

the markets. in London are ſupplied with it by the 
. herb-women, Who gather it in the places where it 

rows wild. - 
| Fhe third fort is ſometimes cultivated in gardens 
it is a beautiful plant, which is naturally dif to 
grow very cloſe and thick, and in as regular a pyra- 
mid as if cut by art. The leaves are of à pleaſant 

enz and were it not for that, it hath ſo much of 

the appearance of a Cyprus-tree, that at ſome diſtance 
it might be taken for the ſame, by good judges : the 
ſeeds ſhould be ſown in autumn; and in the fpring, 
| when the plants are come up, they may be planted 
into pots of good earth, and kept ſupplied with wa- 
ter in dry weather: theſe pots may be intermixed 
with other plants to adorn court- yards, &c; where 
they will appear very handſome, until their ſeeds be- 

in to ſwell and grow heavy, which weigh down and 
— 59 the branches; at which time the pots ſhould 
be removed to ſome abject part of the garden, to 
perfect their ſeeds; which, if permitted to fall upon 
Nr will come up the next ſpring; ſo that you 
need be at no more trouble in propagating theſe 
plants, but only to tranſplant them where you intend 
they ſhould grow. _ | 
The fifth ſort was formerly uſed in medicine; but 
although it ſtill continues in the catalogue of ſimples 
annexed to the London Diſpenſatory, mu is very ſel- 
dom uſed at preſent. This plant may be propagated 
by ſowing the ſeeds in an border of good earth 
in the ſpring, where it will perfect its ſeeds in au- 
tumn; which, if permitted to ſhed upon the ground, 
will ariſe as the former. 
The fourth fort was brought from America, where 
the ſeeds are called Worm Seed, I ſuppoſe from 
ſome quality contained in it, which deſtroys worms 
r 
This is ed by ſowin s in the ſpring, 
as the — coonelaned — and will perfect its ſeed 
in autumn; after which, the plant decays to the 


ground: but if the root be preſerved in ſhelter un- 


der a common frame in winter, the ſtalks will riſe 
gain the following ſpring. 

The leaves of this plant emit a very ſtrong odour 
when bruiſed, ſomewhat like thoſe of the Ambroſia, 
tor which the plants are preſerved in gardens, for the 
flower hath no beauty. This plant grows naturally 
in moſt parts of North America, where it is generally 
called Worm Seed. - It ſends up ſeveral from 

the root, which riſe about two feet high, garniſhed 
with oblong leaves a little indented on their edges, of 

a light 2 and placed alternately on the ſtalks; 

. the flowers come out from the wings of the leaves 


on the upper part of the branches, in looſe ſpikes : 


_ theſe ap in July, and the ſeeds ripen in Septem- 
der; which, if permitted to ſcatter, the plants will 
come up the following ſpring, when a few of them 
may be tranſplanted into pots filled with kitchen-gar- 
den earth, to be preſerved through the winter; and 
the others may be planted in the common borders, 


| unleſs the winter is very fayourable, the roots will be 
_ deſtroyed. | 

The ſeeds of all the ſpecies of this genus will ſuc- 

. ceed beſt, if they are ſown in autumn; for when they 

are ſown in the ſpring, they frequently lie a whole 

| year before the plants come up-;,#herefore where the 
ſeeds of any of them ſcatter, the will come up 

much better than thoſe whieh are fawn by hand, 


' 


F 
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The fifth ſort is annual: this alſo grows naturally in 
North America, from whence. L have frequently re- 
ceived the ſeeds. - It is alſo a native of many of the 
warm countries in Europe. This hath many oblon 
leaves at the bottom, which are deep! — Gn 
both ſides, ſomewhat like thoſe of the Oak- tree; 
from whence it received the title of Oak of Jeruſalem. 
"Theſe are purple on their under fide, and when bruiſ- 
ed, emit a ſtrong odour. The ſtalks riſe about eight 
or nine inches high, dividing: into ſeveral ſmaller 
branches, - The lower part of theſe is garniſhed with 
leaves of the ſame ſhape with thoſe below, but are 
ſmaller, The flowers grow in naked looſe ſpikes, 
divided into many parts: they are ſmall, herbace- 
ous, and are ſucceeded by ſmall round ſeeds. This 
| fort flowers in June and July, and the ſeeds ripen in 
autumn. 
The ſixth fort hath leaves very like thoſe of the 
fourth, and have the ſame ſcent : but this hath a 
ſhrubby ſtalk, which riſes five or ſix feet high, and 
divides into many branches. It is a native of Ame- 
rica, and muſt be houſed in the winter, for it will 
not live through the winter in England in the open 
air, It is eaſily propagated by cuttings during any - 
of the ſummer months, -which, if planted in a ſhady 
border, and duly watered, will ſoon take root z and 
then may be planted in pots filled with light earth, 
and placed in the ſhade till they have taken new root, 
after which they may be placed with other hardy ex- 
otic plants in a ſheltered ſituation during ſummer z 
and when the _ "rages og or be retnoved 
into the n-houſe ; but they o uire protec- 
tion from hard froſts, and ſhould hog. awd of air 
in mild weather. This grows naturally in the Braflls. 
The ſeventh fort grows naturally at Buenos Ayres: 
this riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk three or four feet high, 
garniſhed with oblong leaves, which are cut into 
many linear ſegments; the flowers ſit cloſe to the 
ſtalks, which, like the other ſpecies of this genus, 
have no petals, but the empalement incloſes five ſlen- 
der ſtamina : the germen ſupports two ſtyles, crowned 
by obtuſe ſti 
This is a perennial t, which retains its leaves 
through the year, ſo will add to the variety in a 
green houſe in winter, but has little other beauty to 
recommend it. This may be ptopagated by cuttings, 
which, if planted in a bed of light earth during any 
of the ſummer months, and duly ſhaded and 2. 
will put out roots; then they may be tranſplanted into 
pots, and may be placed with other hardy exotic 
plants in ſummer, but muſt be ſheltered from froſt in 
winter, 
CHERRY-LAUREL; See Papus: 
CHERRY-TREE. See Czrxasvs: 
CHERVIL. See Scanvix. 
CHESNUT. See CasrAN EA. 
CHESNUT, the Horſe. See Esevivs. | 
CHIONAN THUS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 21. The Fringe, 
of Snowdrop-tree. This title was given to this plant 
by Dr. Van Royen, from the whitenels of its flow- 
ers: the inhabitants of America, where this tree is a 
native, call it Snowdrop-tree, for the ſame reaſon : 
and the Dutch call it Sneebaum, i. e: Snow-tree, on 
the ſame account. 
The CHARaCTERs are, | 
It hath a permunent empalement of one leaf, which is 
eres, and cut into four acute paris; the flower is of one 
petal, having a ſhort ſpreading tube the length of the em- 
| palement, and the upper part is cut into four very long 
narrow ſegments, which are ereft. ' It hath two ſhort 


famina inſerted in the tube of the petal, which are ler- 
where they will flower and perfect their ſeeds z but | 


minated by upright beart-ſhaped ſummits. In the center 
is placed the oval germen, ſupporting a ſingle ſiyle, 
crowned by an obtuſe trifid ſtigma. The germen after- 
2 8 a round berry with one cell? inclofing one 
Ties onus of plants. is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's ſecond claſs, intitled Diandria Mono- 


| k N the flower having two ſtamina and one 
e. 5 | 
| We 
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We have but one Syzc1zs of this plant in the Eng- 
liſh gardens, viz. | | 
CrnronanTHus pedunculis trifidis trifloris. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 8. Snowdrop-tree, or Frinpe-tree, with triſid 
foot-ftalkes ſupporting three flowers. Amelanchier Vir- 
giniana lauroceraſi folio. Pet. Hor: Sicc. 241. Virgi- 
nia Amclanchier with a Laurel leaf. 

This ſhrub is common in South Carolina, where it 


ows by the ſide of rivulets, and ſeldom is more 


ten feet high : the leaves are as large as thoſe of 
the Laurel, but are of a much thinner ſubſtance ; 
the flowers come out in May, hanging in long 
bunches, and are of a pure white, from whence the 


inhabitants call it Snowdrop- tree; and, from the 


flowers being cut into narrow ſegments, they give 
it the name of Fringe-tree, After the flowers have 
fallen away, the fruit appears, which becomes a 
black berry, about the ſize of Sloes, having one hard 
ſecd in each. | 

This tree is now more common in the curious gar- 
dens in England, than it was a few years ſince ; hore 
having been many young plants raiſed from the ſeeds, 
which have been brought from America lately : there 
have alſo been ſome plants propagated by layers, 
though there is great uncertainty of their taking root, 
which they ſeldom do in leſs than two years ; nor 
will they ever take root, unleſs they are well ſupplied 
with water in dry weather. 

The beft way to obtain good plants, is from the 
ſeeds, which muſt be procured from America, for 
they never have uced any fruit in this country. 
The feeds ſhould be ſown in ſmall filled with 
freſh loamy earth ſoon after they arrive, and ſhould 


. be placed under a hot-bed frame, where they may | 


remain till the beginning of May, when they muſt be 
removed to a fituation expoſed to the morning ſun, 
and ſcreened from the ſun in the middle of the day. 
In dry weather the muſt be watered, and kept 
clean from weeds for as theſe feeds lie in the ground 
a whole year before the plants will come up, they 
ſhould not be to the ſun the firſt ſummer, but 
the following autumn they ſhould be removed, and 
placed under a frame, to protect the ſeeds from be- 
ing injured by the froſt; and if the pots are plunged 
into a moderate hot-bed the wy — of March, it 
will bring up the plants much ſooner than they will 
otherwiſe rife z by which means they will get more 
ſtrength the firſt ſummer, and be better able to reſiſt 
the cold of the next winter. While theſe plants are 
very Youngs they will be in danger of ſuffering by 
ſevere froſt ; but when they have obtained ſtrength, 
they will reſiſt the greateſt cold of our climate in the 
open air; therefore for the two or three firſt winters, 
it will be proper to keep them under ſhelter ; fo that 


the young plants may remain in the ſeed- pots all the | 


firſt ſummer, and the following winter; and in the 
{pring before they begin to ſhoot, they ſhould be 
aken out of the pots, and carefully ſeparated ſo as 


not to break off their roots, and each planted in | 


ſmall pot filled with light loamy foil, and plun 
into 2 moderate bor bed, juſt to — or 
taking freſh root; then they ſhould be ually 
inured to the open air, and during the following ſum- 
mer, the pots ſhould be — into the ground, to 
prevent the earth from drying, in a ſituation where 
they may enjoy the morning ſun, but ſcreened from 
the great heat at noon. During the ſummer ſeaſon, 
they will require to be frequently watered, and kept 
clean from weeds. The autumn following, they 
ſhould be again placed under a hot-bed frame to 
ſcreen them from froſt; but they ſhould enjoy the 
free air at all times, when the weather is mild. The 
April following, the plants may be ſhaken out of the 
pots, with the ball of earth to their roots, and planted 
where they are deſigned to remain. | 
This ſhrub delights in a moiſt, ſoft, loamy ſoil, and 
if it is planted in a ſheltered ſituation, will endure 
the cold of our winters very well in the open air; but 
2 land it is very ſubject to decay in warm 
ons. | | 
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_ freſh hot-bed, which will bring up 


In the places where this ſhrub grows naturally; it 
produces great quantities of flowers, ſo that they 
ſeem covered with ſnow; which gave occaſion to the 
inhabitants for titling it Srowdrop-tree ; but in Eng. 
land the flowers are ſeldom fo numerous; fo do not 
make fo an appearance. 
HIRONIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 227. 
The CnHARAerRs are, 2 | 

The flower hath a permanent empalement of one leaf, 
cut into five oblong ſegments : it hath one petal, with a 
roudiſh tube) the fize of the empalement, divided into 
Ave tqual parts above, which ſpread open: it hath five 
ſhort broad ſtamina, which are faſtened to the top of the 
tube, and are terminated by large oblong ſummits, which 
Join rn; and after the flowers drop are ſpirally twiſt- 
ed. bath an oval germen, fituated in the center, 
ſupporting 4 ſlender declinin le, crowned by a riſing 


ſtigma in form of a head. The germen afterward becomes 
an oval capſule with two cells, with ſmall ſeeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's fifth claſs, intitled Pentandria Monogynia, 


the flower having five ſtamina and one ſtyle. 
The Spxzcrts are, 


Cuno fruteſcens, capſulifera. Lin. Sp. Plant. 


Shrubby ' Chironia bearing capſules. 


ntauri- 


190. 


um minus Africanum, arboreſcens, latifolium, flore 


ruberrimo. Com. Rar. Pl. 8. tab. 8. Leſſer Tree-like 
African Centaury, with a broad leaf, and à very red 
* 


CumOIA fruteſcens baccifera. Lin: Sp. Plant. 
190. Shrubby berry- bearing Cbironia. Centaurium 
minus arboreſcens pulpiferum. Com. Rar. Pl. 9. 
tab. 9. Leſſer Trees lile Centaury with ſeeds ſurrounded 


with pulp. 

Theſe - 60 naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope, from whence their ſeeds were brought to Hol- 
land 1 many years paſt, and the plants were raiſed in 
ſome of the curious gardens there, and have ſince 
been communicated to the curious in many parts of 
Europe. The ſeeds of the firſt fort were ſent me 
from Paris, by Mr. Richard, ener to the king 


at Verſailles, from which I raiſed ſeveral plants, which 


have flowered in the Chelſea garden ſeveral years, but 
have not as yet perfected any feeds. | 
It hath a fibrous root, which ſpreads near the ſurface 
of the ground. The ftalks are round, and inclining 
to be igneous, but are of a very ſoft texture; theſe 
grow from two to three feet high, having ſeveral 
branches on every fide, which grow erect, garniſhed 
with ſucculent leaves, which are an inch or more in 
length, and an eighth part of an inch broad, ending 
in an obtuſe point. At the ends of each ſhoot the 
flowers are produced, which are tubulous, and ſpread 
open at the top like thoſe of Periwinkle ; theſe are of 
a bright red colour, and when there are a large num- 
ber of the flowers open on the ſame plant, they make 
a very fine appearance. In the center of the flower 
is placed an oval germen, upon which there is fixed 
a recurved ſtyle, having a blunt ſtigma at the top, 
ſurrounded by five incurved ſtamina, each ſupporting 
a large ſummit. When the flowers fall away, the 
germen becomes an inflated capſule, ' which is filled 
with ſmall feeds. The flowers are produced from 
June to autumn, and the ſeeds'ripen in Oftober. This 
plant ſhould' be placed in an airy glaſs-caſe in winter, 
where it may enjoy a dry air and much ſun, but will 
not thrive in a warm ſtove; nor can it be well pre- 
ſerved in a common green-houſe, becauſe a damp 
moiſt air will ſoon cauſe it to rot. | | 
The ſeeds of this plant ſhould be ſown in ſmall 
pots filled with light ſandy earth, foon after they 
are ripe, and plunged into a moderate hot-bed, and 
muſt be ' frequently but gently watered; ſome- 
times the ſeeds will lie a long time in the ground, ſo 
if the yore do not ap the ſame ſeaſon, the 
pots ſhould not be diſturbed, but preſerved in ſhelter 
till the following ſpring, and then plunged into a 
the plants in a 
ſhort time, if the ſeeds are good. When the plants 
are fit to remove, they ſhould be A Een 
i _ 
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{mall pots, four or five in each pot; then plunge the 
pots — moderate hot- bed, wry Seinkle chem wich | 
water, and ſhade them every day from the ſun till 
they have taken new root; after which they mult | 
have a large ſhare of air in warm weather, to prevent 
their drawing up weak : when the plants have obtain- 
ed ſome ſtrength, they muſt be gradually inured to 
bear the open air; but when they are expoſed abroad, 
if there ſhould happen much rain, the plants muſt ; 
be ſcreened from it, otherwiſe. it will cauſe them to 
rot : when the plants have filled the pots with their 
roots, they ſhould 4 m7 and each put into a ſe- 
parate pot flled with light ſandy earth, not rich with 
dung, placing them in the ſhade till they have taken 
treſh root; then. they may be removed to a warm 
ſheltered ſituation, and mixed with ſuch other plants 
as require but little water; in which ſituation they 
may remain till autumn, when they muſt be placed 
in a dry airy glaſs-caſe; and in the winter ſhould have 
very little wet, but muſt enjoy the ſun as much as 
poſſible ; and in mild weather ſhould have freſh air 
admitted to them, but muſt be protected from froſt: 
with this man the will thrive and pro- 
duce flowers the ſecond year from ſeed. 
The ſecond fort riſes with a firmer ſtalk than the 
firſt, which 1s round, jointed, and 2 
into a greater number of branches, garni with 
ſhort narrow leaves, which are pretty thick and ſuc- 
oulent;. The flowers are at the end of the 
branches, in the ſame manner as thoſe of the firſt, 
which are of a fine red colour, but not half ſo large 
as the flowers of the firſt ; when theſe fall away, they 
are ſucceeded by oval pulpy berries, in which are in- 
"cluded many ſmall ſeeds. This ſort continues flow- 
exing great part of ſummer and autumn, and in warm 
ſeaſons the — will ripen in England. 


It is propagated by feeds in the dame manner as the 
former and the plants require the ſame treat- 
ment. 


CHIVES, as they are by ſome titled, are the ſta- 
mina, which ſupport the ſummits in the center of 
flowers. 

CHIVET'S, in French, are the ſmall parts, or little 
offsets from the roots of bulbous plants, by which 
they are propagated. 

C HO N BRI LL A. Lin. Gen. Plant. 815. Tourn. 
Inft. R. H. 475; tab. 268. [of XwdeG», Gr. a carti- 
lage.] Gum Succory. | 

The CHARACTERS are, 
The common empalement is compoſed of many narrow . cy- 
lindrical ſcales, which are equal. The flower is compoſed | 
of many hermaphrodite florets, which are unifurm, and lie 
imbricatim, like tiles on a houſe , theſe have one petal, 
wwhich is ſtretched out on one fide like a tongue, and are | 

; indented at the top in four or five ſegments; they have | 
each five ſhort hairy ſtamina, terminated by cylindrical 
ſummits. The germen is fituated under the floret, having 
a ſtyle the length of the ſtamina, crowned by two reflexed 
ftigmas ;, the germen aftertvard becomes a ſingle, oval, 
compreſſed feed, crowned with a ſingle down, and incloſed 
This an flexes is ranged in che Gel} an of 
This genus of 18 in the ion o 
2 oa claſs, intitled Syngeneſia Poly- 
gamia #qualis. The flowers of this ſection are 
compoſed of -only hermaphrodite florets, which are 
fruitful. - 

We have but one Sezcits of this genus, viz. - 

CHonDRILLA (Funcea.) Lin. Hort. Cliff. 383. Gum Suc- 
cory; Chondrilla juncea viſcoſa arvenſis. C. B. P. 30. 
Viſcous Field Gum Succory with ruſty ftalks. M 
This plant grows naturally in Germany, Helvetia, 
and France, on the borders of the fields, and is ſel- 
dom preſerved in gardens, becauſe the roots are very 

to ſpread, and become troubleſome weeds ; and 
x 4: s having down on their tops, are carried by 
the wind to a great diſtance, ſo that the neighbouring 


ground is filled with the plants; the roots of this | 


ike into the ground, and ſpread out with 
thick fibres on eyery fide, cach of which, when cut, 


R 
that when this plant hath obtained poſſeſſion of the 
ou it is very difficult to root out. The root 

ſends aut a great number of ſlender ſtalks, which at 
their bottom are garniſhed with oblong ſinuated 
leaves, but thoſe above are very narrow and entire. 
The flowers are produced from the fide and top 4 
the branches, which are like thoſe of Lettuce, an 
are ſucceeded by ſeeds of the ſame form, crowned 
with down. It flowers in July, and the feeds ripen 
in September, 
The other ſpecies of this genus which were enume- 
rated in the former edition, are referred to the Lac- 
tuca and Crepis. | . 

CHRISTMAS FLOWER, or Black Helle- 
bore. See HeLLEBoORVs, | 

CHRISTOPHORIANA. See AcrTra, 

CHRISANTHEMOIDES OSTEOSPER. 
MON. See OsTzo8PERMUM. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 
491. tab. 280. Lin. Gen. Plant. 866. Leucanthe- 
mum. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 492. [Ny , Gr. 
from xv», gold, dib, a flower; that is to ſay, 
Golden Flower.] Com Marigold. 

The CrHaracTtrs are, 

It hath a compound flower, the rays being compoſed of 
female florets, which are extended on one fide like a tongue, 
and are indented in three ſegments at the end; t 7 
an oval germen, ſupporting a flender ſtyle, crowned by two 
obtuſe ſligmas. The hermaphrodite florets which compoſe 
the diſk, are funnel-ſhaped the length of the empalement, 
but are divided into five ſegments at the top, which are 
ſpread open; theſe have froe ſhort hairy ſtamina, termi- 
nated by tubular yer pe 2 and bave an oval 
germen, with flyle and ſtigma like the female; be germen 

afterward becomes a hog, ob , waked had 
This genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond ſection 
of Linnæus's nineteenth claſs, intitled Syngeneſia 
Polygamia ſuperflua. In this ſection all the central 
florets which compoſe the diſk, are 1 
and fruitful, and the rays are compoſed of female 

; florets, | 

The Spxc1es are, 

1. CHRYSANTHEMUM (Segetum) foliis amplexicaulibus, 

ſuperne laciniatis, inferne dentato- ſerratis. Hort. Cliff. 

416. Corn Marigold with leaves embracing the ftalks, the 

upper. bring jugged, and the lower indented like a faw. 

po pn ſegetum. Cluſ. Hiſt. 1. p. 334. Corn 

Marigold. bee? 

2. CHRYSANTHEMUM (Leucanthemum) foliis amplexieau- 
libus, oblongis, ſupernè ſerratis, infernè dentatis. 
Hort. Cliff. 416. Corn gold with oblong leaves em- 
bracing the ſtalks, the ones being ſawed, and the 

lower indented. Bellis ſylveſtris caule folioſo major. 

C. B. F. 264. Greater wild Daiſy with a leafy ftalk. 

3. CHRYSANTHEMUM (Serotinum) foliis lanceolatis, ſu- 
perne ſerratis, utrinque acuminatis. Hort. Cliff. 416. 
Corn Marigold with ſpear-ſhaped leaves, thoſe above be- 

ing ſawed, and pointed on all fides. Bellis major, ra- 
dice repente, foliis latioribus, ſerratis. Mor. Hiſt. 3. 
p-. 29. Greater Daiſy with a creeping root, and broad 
ſawed leaves. my | 

4. CHRYSANTHEMUM (Montenum) foliis imis ſpathulato- 
lanceolatis, ſerratis, ſummis linearibus. Sauv. Monſp. 
87. Corn Marigold with lower leaves pointed like a ſpear- 
ſhaped ſpatula, and ſawed, and the upper ones lmear. 
Leucanthemum montanum minus. Tourn. Inſt, 492. 
Leſſer Mountain Ox-eye. | 

5. CHRYSANTHEMUM (Graminifolium) foliis linearibus, 
ſubintegerrimis. Sauv. Monſp. 87. Corn Marigold 
with narrow leaves, which are entire. Leucanthemum 
PETR” folio. Tourn. Inſt. 493. Ox-eye with a Graſs 

af. 


6. CuRysanTHEMUM (Alpinum) foliis pinnatifiis, la- 
ciniis parallelis, . integris, caule unifloris. Lin“ gp. 
Plant. 889. Corn Marigold with many pointed leaves, 
whoſe ſegments are parallel and entire, and one flower on 

each foot-ſtalk. Leucanthemum Alpinum, foliis Co- 
ronopi. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 493. Alpine Ox-eye with a 


2 


or broken into many parts, will ſhoot up a plant; ſo = 


Hartſhorn leaf. | 
— Qqq 


7. CHRySAN- 
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7. CanysanTaEMUM (Corymbiferum) foliis pinnatis, in- 


ciſo-ſerratis, caule multifloro. Prod. Leyd. 174. Corn 
Marigold with winged leaves, ſawed ſegments, and many 


flowers upon a ſtalk. Tanacetum montanum inodorum, | 


minore flore. C. B. P. 132. Unſavoury Mountain Tany 

with a leſſer flower. 4 

. CurvsAtTHEMUM (Coronarium] foliis pinnatifidis, in- 

ciſis, extrorſum latioribus. Hort. Cliff. 416. Corn 

Marigold with wing poenſed cut leaves, whoſe exterior 
ts are broadeſt. Chryſanthemum Creticum. Clul. 

Hiſt. 1. p. 334. Corn Marigold of Crete. 

9. CHRYSANTHEMUM (Monſpelienſium) foliis imis palma- 
tis, foliolis linearibus, pinnatifidis. Sauv. Monſp. 
304. Corn Marigold, whoſe lower leaves are palmated, 
and the ſmaller linear, ending in many points. Leu- 
canthemum montanum foliis Chryſanthemi. Tourn. 
Inſt. 492. Mountain Ox-eye with Corn Marigold leaves. 

10. CurysanTHEMUM (Fruteſcens) fruticoſum, foliis li- 

nearibus dentato-trifidis. Hort. Cliff. 417. Shrubby 
Corn Marigold with narrow leaves, having three indent- 
ed points. Leucanthemum Canarienſe, foliis Chry- 
ſanthemi, Pyrethri ſapore. Tourn. Inſt. 493. Canary 
Ox-eye with Corn Marigold leaves, and the taſte of Pe- 
litory. 

11. 1313 (Floſculoſum) floſculis omnibus 
uniformibus, hermaphroditis. Hort. Cliff. 417. Corn 
Marigold, whoſe florets are all uniform and hermaphro- 
dite. Bellis ſpinoſa, foliis Agerati. C. B. P. 262. 
Prickly Daiſy with Maudlin leaves. 

12. CHRYSANTHEMUM (Pallidum) foliis linearibus, in- 
fernè apice dentatis, ſupernè integerrimis, peduncu- 
lis nudis unifloris. Corn Marigold with narrow leaves, 
thoſe on the lower part being indented at their points, the 

entire, and naked foot-ſtalks with one flower. Chry- 
lthemum pallidum minimis, imiſque, foliis inciſis 
ſuperioribus integris, capillaribus. Barrel. Icon. 421. 
Leaſt Corn Marigold, with the under and leſſer leaves di- 
vided, the upper entire. | 
The firſt ſort is the common Corn Marigold, which 
ws naturally amongſt the corn, and the borders of 
e corn-fields in divers parts of England, ſo is rarely 
admitted into gardens ; but we have inſerted this and 
the next to introduce the other ſpecies. 
The ſecond ſort is the greater Daiſy, which ſtands 
in the liſt of medicinal plants in the College Diſpen- 
ſatory : this grows naturally in moiſt paſtures, almoſt 
every where in this country. It riſes with ſtalks near 


two feet high, garniſhed with oblong indented leaves, 


which embrace the ſtalks with their baſe. The foot- 
ſtalks are each terminated by one white flower, ſhaped 
like thoſe of the Daiſy, but four times as large. It 
flowers in June. 
The third fort grows naturally in North America, 
but hath beer. Jong preſerved in the Engliſh gardens. 
The roots of this plant creep far under the ſurface, 
and ſend. up ſtrong ſtalks three or four feet high, gar- 
niſhed with long ſawed leaves, ending in points; 
the ſtalks divide upward into many ſmaller, each be- 
ing terminated by a large, white, radiated flower ; 
_ theſe appear in September. It multiplies very faſt 
by its creeping roots, and will thrive in any foil or 
ſituation. | 
The fourth ſort grows naturally upon the Alps, and 
other mountainous places. I received this from Ve- 
rona, near which place it grows in plenty : this ſends 
up a ſingle ſtalk a foot high, garniſhed with entire 


leaves above, but the under leaves are ſawed on the | 


edges. The ſtalk is terminated by one large white 
flower, ſhaped like thoſe of the third fort. It flowers 
in June, and the ſeeds ripen in Auguſt. This ſort 
Way be propagated by Yeeds, which, if ſown in a 
ady border, will come up in about ſix weeks; and 
the plants, when fit to remove, may be tranſplanted 
into a ſhady border, where they are to remain, and 
will require no other care but to keep them clean 
. from weeds, 1 | 
Ihe fifth ſort grows naturally about Montpelier 
this hath a perennial root, from which ſprings up 
many narrow Graſs-hke leaves, and, between them, 


ſtalks which riſe a foot and a half high, garniſhed | 


7 ” 
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with leaves of the ſame form as thoſe below. The 
ſtalks are each terminated by one large white flower, 
with a yellow diſk or middle. This flowers in June, 
but rarely perfects ſeeds in England, ſo is propagated 
only by parting the roots : the beſt time for this is in 
autumn, that the plants may get good root before 
winter. | 
The ſeventh ſort grows naturally on the Alps, and 
other mountainous places in Germany : this ſends out 
upright ſtalks, garniſhed with leaves cut into many 
arallel ſegments, ſomewhat like thoſe of Buckſhorn 
lantain. The ſtalks riſe a foot and a half high, 
and are each terminated by a ſingle flower of the 
ſame form with thoſe of the laſt : it hath a perennial 
- root, and may be propagated in the ſame manner as 
the other. 
The eighth ſort has been many years cultivated in 
the gardens for the beauty of its flowers. Of this 
there are ſingle and double with white, and the 
ſame with yellow flowers; and as theſe do not differ 
from each other in any thing except in the colour of 
their flowers, therefore they are generally eſteemed 
but one ſpecies ; but this difference is conſtant, for I 
have never found the ſeeds ſaved from the white, pro- 
duce plants with yellow flowers, nor thoſe of the yel- 
low produce white. 
There is alſo a variety of theſe colours with fiſtular 
Horets, which has accidentally riſen from ſeeds of the 
other; theſe are generally titled Quill-leaved Chry- 
ſanthemum ; but as the ſeeds ſaved from theſe dege- 
nerate to the common forts, ſo they do not merit a par- 
ticular denomination. | 
Theſe plants are always eſteemed as annual, fo the 
- ſeeds are uſually ſown upon a ſlender hot-bed in the 
ſpring, and the plants treated in the ſame manner as 
9 African Marigold, for the culture of which we 
ſhall refer the reader to that article; but as the plants 


which riſe from ſeeds, do many of them produce ſingle 


flowers, although the ſeeds are ſaved from the beſt 
double flowers, therefore many perſons now propa- 
gate theſe plants from cuttings, whereby they conti- 
nue the double ſorts only ; theſe cuttings, taken from 
the plants the beginning of September, and planted 
in pots, will readily take root ; and if they are placed 
under a hot-bed frame to ſcreen them from the froſt 
in winter, letting them have free air in mild weather, 
they will live through the winter; and in the ſpring 
theſe plants may be tranſplanted into the borders of 
the flower-garden, where they will lower in June, 
and continue in ſucceſſion till the froſt puts a ſtop to 
them ; by this method all the varieties may be conti- 
nued without variation, but the plants which are 
pagated this way by cuttings will become barren ſoon, 
ſo will not produce ſeeds, 
The ninth ſort is a perennial plant, ſending out many 
ſtalks from the root, which divide into branches, gar- 
niſhed with pretty thick leaves, deeply cut into many 
ſegments, like thoſe of the laſt ſort ; theſe are of a 
pale green; the flowers are produced at the end of 
the branches, ſtanding upon pretty long naked foot- 
ſtalks; they are very like thoſe of the common 
Greater Daily, in ſize and colour. It flowers in June, 
and continues till the end of September. This fort 
ripens ſeeds every year in England, by which the 
plant is eaſily propagated ; for if the ſeeds are ſown 
in the ſpring on a common border, the plants will 
come up in fix weeks; when theſe are fit to remove, 
they may be tranſplanted into a nurſery-bed at about 
a foot diſtance every way, and kept clean from weeds 
till autumn, when they may be removed to the places 
where they are deſigned to remain. As theſe plants 


extend their branches pretty far on every ſide, they 
ſhould: be allowed at leaſt two feet room; therefore 


they are not very proper furniture for ſmall gardens, 

where there is not room for theſe large growing 

lants; but in large gardens, theſe may have a place 
or the ſake of variety. | 


If theſe plants are planted in poor dry land; or upon 
' lime-rubbiſh, they will not fo igorous as in 


good ground, ſo they will endure the . 
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and continue longer; for when their leaves and | 


branches are replete with moiſture, they are very apt 
to rot in the winter, ſo are ſeldom of long duration ; 
but where the plants have grown from the joints of 
old walls, I have known them continue in vigour ſe- 
veral years. 
The tenth ſort grows naturally in the Canary Iſlands, 
from whence it was firſt brought to England, where 
it has been long an inhabitant in ſome curious gar- 
dens. It has been frequently called by the gardeners 
Pellitory of Spain, from the very warm taſte which it 
hath, much reſembling the taſte of that plant. 
This riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk near two feet high, 
dividing into many branches, garniſhed with pretty 
thick ſucculent leaves, of a grayiſh colour, cut into 
many narrow ſegments, pF a divided into three 
parts at their extremity. The flowers come out from 
the wings of the leaves, ſtanding upon naked foot- 
| ſtalks 15 ly, which greatly reſemble thoſe of the 
common Chamomile ; there is 9 — N 
upon the ſame plants great e year, for whic 
is chiefly — This plant will perfect ſeeds 
in England, when the ſeaſons are favourable; but as 
the cuttings of it take root ſo eaſily, if planted dur- 
ing any of the ſummer months, the ſeeds are rarely 
ſown. 
As this plant is a native of warm countries, it will 
not live 1n the open air in England during the winter 
ſeaſon ; therefore when the cuttings have made good 
roots, they ſhould be each planted into a ſeparate pot, 
and placed in the ſhade till they have taken freſh 
root; then they may be removed to a ſheltered ſitua- 
tion, where they may remain till autumn, at which 
time they muſt be removed into the green-houſe to 
protect them from froſt; but in mild weather they 
| ſhould have plenty of free air, and, during the win- 
ter, they ſhould be frequently refreſhed with water, 
but it muſt not be given them in too great plenty. In 
ſummer they will require' more moiſture, and ſhould 
be treated in the ſame manner as other hardier kinds 
of exotic plants. 
The eleventh ſort grows naturally at the Cape of 
Good Hope, from whence the ſeeds were brought 
many years paſt to Holland, where the plants were 
firſt raiſed, and from thence all the other parts of 
Europe have been ſupplied with this plant. It riſes 
with a ſhrubby ſtalk about two feet high, which di- 
vides into many ſlender branches upward, - garniſhed 
with oblong leaves, much indented on their edges, 
each indenture terminating in a ſoft ſpine ; theſe are 
of a pale green, ſet cloſe to the branches. The flow- 
ers are produced on ſhort foot-ſtalks from the wings 
of the leaves, toward the upper part of the branches; 
theſe are globular, and formed of a great number of 
hermaphrodite florets, which are tubular and even, 
having no rays, ſo are naked, and of a deep yellow 
colour. The flowers appear in June, and continue 
in ſucceſſion till the froſt ſtops them. This may 
be propagated by cuttings in the ſame manner as the 
laſt, and the plants ſhould be treated in the ſame way. 
The twelfth fort grows naturally about Madrid: this 
hath a low ſhrubby ſtalk, which ſeldom riſes a foot 
high, putting out — ſlender ligneous branches, 
garniſhed with narrow, pale, green leaves; thoſe on 
the lower part of the branches are indented at their 
extremity in ſeveral parts, but the upper leaves are 
entire; from the end of each branch is produced a 
naked foot-ſtalk ſix inches long, ſuſtaining one ra- 
diated flower, of a ſulphur colour. The flowers 
come out in June and July, but there is ſeldom any 
ſeeds ripened in England; this fort muſt be ſheltered 
under a common frame in winter, for unleſs the win- 
ter proves very favourable, the plants will not live in 
the open air here. It may be propagated by cuttings 
in ſummer; as the two laſt forts, : but theſe cuttings 
do not ſo readily take root as thoſe do. 
CHRYSOBALANUS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 
 Icaco. Plum. Nov. Gen. 44. Cocoa Plumb. 
The CAR ACrRRS are, 


The empalement of the flower is of one-leaf, divided into 


585. 


nn 


foe parts, almoſt to the middle. The 


pounded leaves, ww 


ſparing. 
into 
and in winter the plants mu 


flower bath froe 
petals, which ſpread open, and ten ſtamina, fivt of which 
are longer than the petals , the other are ſhorter, and are 
terminated by heart-ſhaped ſummits. In the center is ſitu- 
ated an oval germen, ſupporting a trifid ſhort ſtyle, crowned 


by obtuſe ſtigmas. The germen afterward becomes an 


oval fleſhy berry, incloſng a nut with five longitudinal 
furrows 


This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's thirteenth claſs, intitled Polyandria Mo- 
nogynia; but it would be more properly placed in 
the third ſection of his tenth claſs, for the flowers 
have ten ſtamina and three ſtyles. | 

The Sexcixs are, 


CunxvsogALAxus (Taco) foliis ovatis, emarginatis, 


floribus racemoſis, caule fruticoſo. Chryſobalanus with 
oval indented leaves, flowers growing in bunches, and a 


ſhrubby ſtalk. Fratex Cotini ferè folio craſſo, in ſum- 


mitate deliquium patiente, fructu ovali cæruleo oſſi- 


culum anguloſum continente. Cateſb. Car. The Cocoa 
Plumb. | 


. CarvsorALanus (Purpurea) foliis decompoſitis, fo- 


liolis ovatis + 41 Chryſobalanus «with decom- 
oſe lobes are oval and entire. Icaco 
fructu purpureo. Plum. Nov. Gen. 44. Tcaco with 


purple fruit. 


The firſt fort grows naturally in the Bahama Iſlands, 
and in many other parts of America, but commonly 
near the ſea. It riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk about 


eight or ten feet high, ſending out ſeveral ſide 


branches, covered with a dark brown bark, ſpotted 
with white; theſe are garniſhed with oval ſtifF leaves, 
which are indented at the end, in form of a heart, 
placed alternately on the branches. From the. 
wings of the leaves, and alſo at the diviſion of the 
branches, the flowers are produced, which grow in 
looſe bunches; theſe are ſmall and white, having 
many ſtamina in each, which are joined to the petals 
of 4 flowers, terminated by —— ſummits. The 
flowers are ſucceeded by oval Plumbs about the ſize 
of Damſons; ſome of theſe are blue, ſome red, and 
others yellow; they have a ſweet luſcious taſte. The 
Spaniards in the iſland of Cuba, make a conſerve of 
theſe fruits. The ſtone of the Plumb is ſhaped like 
a Pear, and hath five 2 ridges on it. This 
grows naturally on moiſt land. 


The ſeeds of the ſecond ſort were ſent me from Ja- 


maica, with Plumier's title; the ſtones were exactl 

the ſame ſhape of thoſe of the former, but the plants 
have leaves compounded of ſeveral winged lobes, 
which are branched out oppoſite, each having ſix or 
ſeven pair of pinnz (or lobes.) This ſort hath not 
— in England, ſo I can give no farther account 

it. 

As theſe trees are natives of the warm of 
America, ſo they will not thrive in England, unleſs 
they are kept in a warm ſtove. They are propagated 
by ſeeds, which muſt be obtained from the countries 
where the plants naturally z theſe muſt be ſown 
in the ſpring in ſmall pots filled with light earth, and 
hoy into a hot bed of tanners bark, obſerving 
frequently to water the pots ; but not let them have 
much at each time. In fix weeks the plants will 
come up, and, if properly managed, will be fit to 
remove in a month's time after, when they ſhould be 


carefully ſeparated, and each planted into a ſeparate 


ſmall pot filled with light kitchen-garden earth, and 
then plunged into the hot-bed again, obſerving to 
ſhade them from the ſun till they have taken freſh 
root; after which they muſt have air every day in 
proportion to the warmth of the ſeaſon, and their 
waterings during the ſummer ſhould be frequent, but 
In the autumn the plants muſt be removed 
e bark-ſtove, and . . into the tan bed; 

not have too much 
water, leſt it occaſions their throwing off their leaves. 
In ſummer they muſt have a good ſhare of air, and 
the plants in the ſtove ſhould be conſtantly treated in 
the ſame manner as other tender plants from the ſame 


countrie 8. | 
FN CHRY- 
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CHRYSOCOMA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 845. Dillen. | 
14. Coma aurea.. Boerh. 1. p. 121. Goldy- | 


locks. 
| The CHARACTERS are, | 

The common empalement is imbricated, the ſcales are 

narrow, the auter being convex and pointed; the flower is 

compoſed of many brodite florets, which are tubular, 

equal, and funnel-ſhaped, cut into five ſegments at the brim, 

_ which zurn back; theſe have each fue ſhort fleuder ſta- 


ming, terminated by cylindrical ſummits ; they have an 


oblong , j lender ftyle, crowned 
two 2 3 The _ . 2 
comes a ſingle, oblong, compreſſed ſeed, crowned with bairy 
down 


This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's nineteenth claſs, intitled Syngeneſia Po- 
lygamia Aqualis ; the plants of this ſection have only 
hermaphrodite florets, which are fruitful. 
The Speis are, | 
1. CMR YSOcoMA (Linqhris) herbacea, foliis linearibus, 
labris, calycibus laxis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 841. Her- 
| Join 
lements, Coma aurea Germanica linariz folio. 
Park. Theat. 688. German Goldylocks. t 
2. CuRVYSOcoMA (Biflora) herbacea iculata, folus 
lanceolatis trinerviis, punctatis, nudis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
841. Herbaceous Goldylocks with flowers growimg in pa- 
mieles, and ſpear-ſhaped leaves, baving three nerves, and 
yellow flowers growing in umbels. 
g. CirySocoma (Coma Aurea) fruticoſa foliis linearibus 
dorſo decurrentibus. Hort. Cliff. 297. Shrubby Galdy- 
locks with very narrow leaves, whoſe back parts run along 
the ſtalks. Coma aurea Africana fruticans, folus li- 
nariæ auguſtis, major. Com. Hort. Amſt. 2. p. $9. 
Greater ſbrubby African Golaylocks, with narrow Toad- 
flax leaves. 
Curysocoma (Cernue) ſubfruticoſa, foliis linearibus 
ſubtus piloſis, floribus ante floreſcentiam cernuis. 
Hort. Clift. 397. Shrubby Goldylocks with very narrow 
hairy leaves, and flowers nodding before they are blown. 
Coma aurea foliis linariz auguſtioribus minor. Hort. 
Amſt. 2. p. 89. Leſſer Goldylocks with narrower Toad-flax 


5. Cuxysocona (Ciliata) ſuffruticoſa, foliis linearibus 
rectis, ciliatis ramis pubeſcentibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
481. Shrubby Goldylocks with narrow leaves and downy 
branches. Conyza Africana, tenuifolia, ſubfruteſcens, 
7 aureo. ＋ — 4 104. tab. 68. Narrow-leaved, 
can, „ with a golden flower. 
The 1 s naturally i7 Germany, and alſo 
in France and Italy ; this hath a perennial root ; the 
ſtalks riſe two feet and a half high, are round, Riff, 


and cloſely garniſhed with long, narrow, ſmooth 


leaves, which come out without any order, of a pale 
colour; the upper part of the ſtalk divides 

many lender 

head of flowers, which are compoſed of many her- 

maphrodite florets, contained in one common em- 

having very narrow ſcales. 


are of a 


1 and in favourable ſeaſons are ſucceeded by 

which ripen in September, ſook after which 
the ſtalks decay to the root, and new ones ariſe the 
* 

i t is ly ated rting of the 
roots, that being the moſt 5 for 
the ſeedling plants do not flower till the ſecond or 
— The beſt time to remove the plants and 
part roots, 1s ſoon after the ſtalks decay in au- 
tumn, that the plants et freſh roots before 
winter, It delights in a dry ſoil, in which it 
will live in the open air, and te by its roots 
very fait; but in ftrong wet land, the roots often rot 
The feoond fore aro rurally in Siberia, fro 

grows na in ria, from 
whence the ſcods were ſent to Peterſburgh, part of 
which I received from the late Dr. Amman, who 
Was 


bath a perennial creeping root, which ſpreads on 
12 1 


0 


| 


foot-ſtalks, each ſuſtaining a ſingle | 


The flowers; 
bright yellow, and ſtand diſpoſed on the top 
of the ſtalk, in form of an umbel. Theſe appear in 


4 


or of botany in that univerſity. This ne) 


, 
| 


; 


locks with narrow ſmooth leaves, and looſe | 


| 


petals, which prend 


CHR 


every fide to a conſiderable diſtance, ſending up 
many erect ſtalks, garniſhed with flat Tpear-thape( 


leaves, w_ in points; theſe are rough, and have 


three longitudinal veins; che upper part of che ſtalks 
branch out, and form looſe panicles of yeliow flow- 
ers, which are larger than thoſe of the former ſort. 
This flowers in June and July, and the ſeeds ripen 
- autumn, faſt by i . * 
propagates too its ing roots to 
admitted into the flower-garden, for . roots will 
often extend two or three feet every way in the 
compaſs of one year, ſo that they will interfere with 
the — flowers; but as the plants will grow 
in any ſoil or ſituation, fo a few roots be planted 
on the fide of extenſive rural walks round the — 
of fields, where they will require no care, and their 
flowers will make a good appearance, and continue 


long in beauty. 
The third fort s naturally at the of Good 
=_ This riſes with a ligneous ſtalk about a foot 
high, dividing into many ſmall branches, which are 
garniſhed with narrow leaves, of a deep green, coming 
out on ſide without order; the back part of 
each leaf hath a ſmall ſhort appendix, which runs 
along the ſtalks. The flowers are produced at the 
end of the branches, on ſlender naked foot-ſtalks ; 
theſe are of a pale yellow, and ſhaped like thoſe of 
the former forts, but are larger. This plant flowers 
great part of the year, for which it is chiefly eſteemed; 
the ſeeds. ripen very well in autumn, which if ſown 
on a common border of light earth in the ſpring, the 
plants will came up, and may be tranſplanted into 
pots, to be removed into ſhelter in winter, for theſe 
1 live through the winter in the open 
arm | 
The expeditious method of propagating this 
_ by cuttings, which, if planted in a common 
=_ , any -of the 8 and covered 
with hand-glaſſes, will eaſily take root, provided they 
are ſhaded from the — duly — when 
theſe have gotten good roots they ſhould be carefully 
taken up, and each planted in a f filled 
with light earth, placing them in che ſhade till th 
have taken new root; then w-_ may be expoſed wit 
other hardy exotie plants till autumn, when they 
muſt be removed into the green-houſe during the 
winter ſeaſon ; they ſhould enjoy a large ſhare of 
free air in mild weather, for they -only Ko 01 uh 
tection from froſt, ſo muſt not be too tenderly 


treated. 

The fourth ſort is a native of the Cape of Good 
Hope, from whence I received the feeds; this is a 
leſs plant than the former, it hath a ſhrubby ſtalk, 
branching out in the ſame manger; the leaves are 
ſhorter, and a little hairy; the flowers are not half 
ſo large, of a pale ſulphur colour, and nod on one 
ſide before they are blown. This alſo flowers great 
part of the year, and ripens ſeeds very well; but 
this is generally propagated in the ſame manner as 
the former, and the — require the ſame treat- 
ment. 

The fifth ſort is alſo a native of the ſame country as 
the two former; this hath a low ſhrubby ſtalk, which 
branches out on every ſide, very narrow, ſhort, 
rough, and reflexed ; the flowers ſtand ſingle on the 
top of naked feot-ftalks, which ariſe from the upper 
part of the branches ; theſe flowers are larger than 
thoſe of the laſt, and ſtand ere&. This plant requires 


the ſame treatment as the two former, and is pro- 


ted by cuttings in the ſame manner. 


CHRYSOPHYLLUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 233- 


Cainito. Plum. Nov. Gen. 9. tab, 9. The Star 


* 
The CARAT xs are, 
The lament is permanent, and conſiſts of fue ſmall, 
roundiſh, concave. petals; the flower is compoſed of five 
„ and are tut in the middle into 
e ſtamina placed alternate to the 
ſegments of the petals, terminated by heart-ſhaped ſum- 
mits : the oval germen is fituated in the center, ſupport- 
| * 


two parts; it hath 


tig a ſhort flyle, crowned by an obtuſe fm. The ger- 

men afterward becomes a large, oval, fleſhy fruit, inclgſing 

three or four flat ſeeds, having bard ſhells. 

This genus- of plants is ranged in the firſt ſeftion of 

Linneus's fifth claſs, intitled Pentandria Monogynia, 

the flower having five ſtamina and one ſtyle, 
The Spxc1es are, | 


1. CHuRySOPHYLLUM (Cainito) foliis ovatis, parallele | 


ſtriatis ſubtus, tomentoſo-nitidis, Jacq. Amer. 15. 
Chryſophyllum with oval leaves, with I veins und 
neat woolly leaves on their under fide. - Cainito folio 


ſubtus aureo, fructu olive formi. Plum. Nov. Gen. | 


10. The Damſor-tree. SES 

2. CHRYSOPHYLLUM 28 foliis utrinque glaberri- 
mis. Jacq. Amer. 15. ophyllum wit mooth 
leaves. "Gainito folio 4 aureo, r 
Plum. Nov. Gen. 10. The Star Apple. 8 

Theſe trees grow naturally in the Weſt· Indies, where 
the firſt ſort riſes from twenty to thirty feet high, 
dividing into many branches, garniſhed with oval 
leaves, ſmooth above, and of a gold colour on their 


under fide; the flowers come out from the ſide of 


the branches, at the ſetting on of the leaves, in 
round cluſters, which are ſucceeded by oval, ſmooth, 
pulp fruit, incloſing three or hard flat 


The ſecond fort riſes with an upright trunk to the 
height of thirty or forty feet, dividing into many 
ſlender branches, garniſhed with ſpear-ſhaped leaves, 
coming out without order; from the wings of the 
leaves, and alſo at the extremity of the branches, the 
flowers are produced in bunches, which are ſucceeded 
by round pulpy fruit the ſize of a Golden Pippin, 
containing many flat hard ſeeds. 

The fruit of both theſe trees is very rough and aſ- 
tringent at firſt, but by lying ſome time after they 
are gathered, they become mellow, like the Medlar. 
The timber of both theſe trees is uſed in buildings, 
and for ſhingles to cover houſes. 

Theſe plants are preſerved in ſeveral curious gardens 
for the beauty of their leaves, eſpecially the firſt ſort, 


whoſe under ſides ſhine like ſattin, the upper ſides are | 


of a deep green. The leaves continue all the year, 
ſo make a very pretty appearance in the ſtove at all 
ſeaſons. 
Theſe trees, being natives of the warmeſt parts of 


the world, cannot be preſerved in this country, with- 
out being kept.in the warmeſt ſtoves; and ſhould 
always remain in a hot-bed of tanners bark, other- 
wiſe they will make bur little p They are 
propagated by ſeeds, which muſt be procured from 
the places of their growth, for they do not produce 
fruit in Europe. Theſe ſeeds muſt be freſh, other- 
wiſe they will not grow; and if they are ſent over in 
ſand, it will preſerve them from drying too much 
when the ſeeds arrive, they muſt be ſown as ſoon as 
poſſible in ſmall pots filled with light freſh earth, and 
plunged into a hot-bed of tanners bark. If 
the ſeeds are „and the bed in a proper tempe- 
rature of warmth, the plants will appear in five or 
ſix weeks; and in about two months after, will be 
ſtrong enough to tranſplant; in doing of which, the 
plants, with all the earth, ſhould be ſhaken out of 
the pots very carefully, and ſeparated with their roots 
entire, and each planted into a ſingle ſmall pot filled 
with freſh rich earth, and plunged again into a hot- 
bed of tanners bark, watering and ſhading them un- 
til they have taken freſh root, If the hot-bed in 
which theſe plants are plunged, is from time to time 
ſtirred, and a little freſh tan added to it, to renew 
the heat when it declines, the plants will make good 
progreſs, and in three or four months will be near 
a foot high, and may then be ſhifted into pors a 
ſmall ſize — than thoſe they before were in. If 
theſe plants are conſtantly kept in a warm bed in the 
ſtove, and ſhifted twice a year, to renew the earth 
to their roots, they will thrive norm and put out 
their ſide branches, ſo as to make a handſome ap- 
pearance in the ſtove, with other curious plants of 


— 


the ſame country; for though they do not produce 


C 


q. d. a plant, the flowers of which are of a 


either flowers or fruit, yet as they keep their ſeuves 
through the year, which are ſo very beautiful, they 
deſerve a place in the ſtove, better than moſt other 
plants. The chief care they require, is to keep them 
conſtantly in a proper degree of heat, and never to 
pot them into too large pots; and in winter th 
ould not have too much water, about twice a wee 
will be often enough to water them; and in the 
depth of winter, they ſhould not have much at each 


time. 

Theſe trees are frequently propagated in the Weſt- 
Indies, by planting of their branches (as I have been 
informed 57 ons of credit;) but I have not 
_ ow their being propagated in England by that 
method. 

HRYSOSPLENIUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 493. 


[xgvooomMymey, of xpuris, Gold, and rr, the ſpleen ; 


golden 
colour, and good againſt diſeaſes of the ſpleen. ] 
Golden Saxifrage. | 


The CAR ACTERS ate, | ON 
The empalement is divided into four or fue parts, which 
2 open, are coloured, « The flower 

b no petals, but tight or ten —— which are ſhort, 
erett, and ſtand oppoſite to the angles of the empalement, 
terminated by fingle ſummits : the germen is immerſed in 
the empalement, ſupporting two ſhort ſtyles, crowned 

_ ſtigma. The germen afterward becomes a capſi 
2 2 opening with two valves, and filled with 
mall ſeeds. | 
This genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond ſection 
of Linnzus's tenth claſs, intitled Decandria Digynia, 
the flowers having ten ſtamina and two ſtyles. 


The Spxcixs are, 


. CnnvsosrLENIUM (Alternifolium) foliis alternis. Flor, 


Suec. 317. Golden Saxifrage with alternate leaves. Saxi- 
fraga aurea foliis pediculis oblongis inſidentibus. Raii 
Syn. Hiſt. 206. Golden Saxifrage with leaves growing 


2 long foot-ftalks. a | 
CukvsosP LENIN (Oppoſitifolium) foliis oppoſitis. Sauv. 


Monſp. 128. Golden Saxifrage with oppoſite leaves. 
Chryſoſplenium foliis amplioribus auriculatis. Tourn. 
Inſt. 146. Golden Saxifrage with larger eared leaves. 

Theſe two plants are found growing wild in many 
parts of England, upon y foils and bogs, as 
alſo in moiſt ſhady woods, and are ſeldom propagated 
in gardens; where, if any perſon has curioſity to 


cultivate them, they muſt be planted in very moiſt 


CIBOULS, or CHI 
CICER. Lin. Gen. Plant. 


y an obtuſe ſtigma. 


ſhady places, otherwiſe they will not thrive. They 
flower in March and April. | 
OULS. See Cx. 

78 . Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 
tab. 2 10. [This plant is called * of Kixv, ſtrength, 
becauſe it is ſaid to ſtrengthen : it is alſo called Arie- 
taria, becauſe the ſeeds of it reſemble the head of a 
ram.] Cicer, or Chich Peaſe. - 

The CnARAcrzxs are, | 
The empalement of the flower is cut into frot * four 
of which lie upon the ſtandard; the two middle, which are 
the longeſt, are joined, the other is under the keel, The 


. flower is of the butterfly kind; the ſtandard. is large, 


roundiſh, and plain; the wings are much ſhorter and ob- 
tuſe, the keel is ſhorter than the wings, and is ſbarp- 
pointed. It bath ten ſtamina, nine 75 them are joined, 
and the tenth is ſeparate, terminated by ſingle ſummits. 
I hath an oval germen ſupporting a fingle ſtyle, crowned 
germen afterward becomes a 
turgid ſwelling pod of a rhomboidal figure, incloſing two 
roundiſh ſeeds, with a protuberance on their fide. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the third ſection of 


Linnæus's ſeventeenth claſs, intitled Diadelphia De- 


C 


* 


candria, from the flower having ten ſtamina joined 
in two bodies. | 
There is but one Sprcixs of this genus, viz. 
IcER (Arietinum) foliolis ſerratis. Hort. Cliff, $70. 
Chich Peaſe with ſawed leaves. Cicer fativum, C. B. P. 
347. Garden Chich Peaſe: | 
There is a variety of this with a red ſeed, which dif- 
fers from it in nothing but the colour. 


Rr er It 


| 
| 
| 
| 


It u much euhirurod in Spain, being one of the in- | 


gredients in their olios, and is there called Gara- 
vance; it is alſo cultivated in France, but in England 
it is rarely ſown. | 


This plant is annual, ſhooting out ſeveral-hairy ſtalks 
from the root, which are about two feet long; gar- | 


niſhed with long winged leaves of a grayiſh colour, 
compoſed of ſeven or nine pair of ſmall roundiſh 


leaves (or lobes) terminated by an odd one, which 


are ſawed on their edges. F rom, the ſide of the 
branches come out the flowers, ſometimes one, at 


other times two together. They are ſhaped like thoſe 


of. Peaſe, but are much ſmaller: and White, ſtanding + 
on long foot- ſtalks; theſe are ſucceeded by. ſhort | 
hairy pods, including two feeds in each, which are 
the ſize of common but have a little knob or 
pri rr r | 
The ſe this t may. be ſown in the ſpring, 
* ſame —— Peaſe, making dtills with a 
hoe, about an inch and a half deep, in which the feeds 


ſhould be ſown at about twe inches aſunder, then 


with a rake draw the earth into the drill to coyer the 


ſerds. The drills ſnould be made at three feet diſtance 


from each other, that there may be room fot their 


branches to ſpread, when the plants are fully grown, 
as alſo to hoe the ground between them, to keep it 
clean from weeds, which is all the culture theſe plants 


require. | | ES 
This plant flowers in June, and the ſeeds ripen in 


Auguſt; but unleſs the ſeaſon proves warm and dry, 
the plants decay in, this country before the ſeeds are 


CICHORIUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 825. Tourn. Inſt. 
R. H. tab. 272. Dux, Or xl, of wx, to 
find, becauſe found every where in walking. ] Succory. 


The CHAN ACTERS are, | . 
The flower bath a common ſcaly empalement, which at 


firſt is cylindrical, but is afterward expanded ; the ſcales ' 
are narrow, ſpear-ſhaped, and The flower is cm- 


poſed of many hermaphrodite » florets, wwhich are plain, 
2 and 2 hy, _— one — 
ich is t 7 cut into egments. 
bave frve bart hairy ſtamina, terminated by fue- corntred 
cylindrical ſummits. The germen is ſituated: under the 
petal, ſupporting a ſlender flyle, crowned by two turning 
ftigmas : the germen afterward becomes a ſingie ſeed, in- 
cloſed with a down, and ſhut up in the 


This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of | 
Linnæus's nineteenth claſs, intitled Syngeneſia Poly- 


ia æqualis. The plants of this ſection have only 
rmaphrodite fruitful florets. | 
The Spxcrxs are, a 


1. CIcHhOoUοπM (Tntybus) floribus geminis ſeſſilibus, foliis 
runcinatis. Flor. Suec. 650. Succory with two flowers 


fitting cloſe to the ftalk. Cichorium ſylveſtre five of- 
ficinarum. C. B. P. 126, Wild Succory. © 


2, Cicnonrn (Spinoſum) caule dichoromo fpinoſo flo- | 


ribus axillaribus ſeſſilibus. Hort. Cliff. 388. Succory 
with a prickly forked ſtalk. Cichorium ſpinoſum. C. 
B. P. 126. Prickly Succory. | 


3. Cicxorivm (Endivia) floribus ſolitariis pedunculatis, 


fohis integris, crenatis. Hort. Cliff. 389. Succory with 
fingle flowers on foot-ftalks, and entire crenated leaves. 
Cichorium latifolium, ſive-endivia vulgaris. C. B. P. 
125. Broad - lea vad Succory, or common Endive. 


4. Cicuon wu (Criſpum) floribus ſolitariis pedunculatis, 
fokis fitnbriatis, criſpis. Succory tvith ſingle flowers on 
foot-Ralks, and fringed curlal leaves. Endivia criſpa. | 


C. B. P. 125. Curled Endive. | % 

The firſt· ſort grows naturally by the fides of roads 
and in ſhady lanes, in many parts of England: this 
has been ſuppoſed to be no other way differing from 
the garden Succory, but by the latter being cultivated 
in gardens; indeed, moſt of the writers on botany, 
have confounded the two ſorts together; for the Gar- 
den Su which is deſcribed in moſt of the old 
books, I take to be the broad-leaved Endive, which 
is the third ſort here enumerated,” for I have many 
years cultivated both Torts in the garden, without 
finding either of them alter. There is an eſſential 


C10 


difference between theſe, for the wild Succory. hath - 


a @ perennial creeping.root, whereas the other is at moſt 


but a biennial plant; and if the ſeeds of the latter arc 


 fownin the ſpring; the plants will flower and produce 


ſeeds the ſame year, and periſh in autumn, fo that 
it may rather be called annual, The wild Succory 
ſends out from the roots long leaves, which are jagged 
to the midrib, each; ſegment ending jo a point; from 
. N. 1 wh 3 grow from three 
to four feet. high, garniſhed with leaves, ſhaped like 
thoſe at the bottom, but are ſmaller, and —— 
the ſtalks at their baſe. Theſe branch out above into 
ſeveral ſmaller ſtalks, which have the ſame leaves, 
but ſmaller and leſs jagged; the flowers are produced 
from the fide of the ſtalks, which are of. a fine blue 
colour; theſe are ſucceeded by oblong ſeeds, incloſed 
in a down. It flowers in June July, and the 
ſeeds ripen in September, 1 
The ſecond. fort: grows: naturally on the ſea-coaſts in 
Sicily and the idandeof the Archipelage. This ſends 
out the root many long leaves, which. are in- 
dented' on their edges, ip flat on the ground; 
from betyten theſe ariſe che ſtalks, which have very 
few leaves, and thoſe ſmall and entire: the ſtalks are 
divided in forks upward, from between theſe come 
out the flowers, which are of a pale blue, and are 
ſucceeded by ſeeds ſhaped like thoſe of the common 
— — 12 ends of the * — are terminated 
lee ſpines, which are very ſharp. The plant 
is biennial with us an England, and in cold — is 
frequently killed, It flowers and ſeeds about the ſame 
time with the former ſort, and may be treated in the 
* way as the Endive. 
broad leaved Succory or Endive, differs from 
the wild forts in ĩts duration, the root always periſhing 
after it has ripened ſeeds: the leaves are broader, 
rounder at the top, and not laciniated on the ſides as 
the leaves of the wild; the branches are more hori- 


- zontal, and the ſtalks never rife ſo high. 


This fort. is not much cultivated in the Engliſh gar- 
dens at preſent, for the curled Endive being tenderer, 
and not ſo bitter, is generally preferred to it. The 
broad - leaved and curled Endive has been ſuppoſed 
to be offly varieties from each other, which hath ac- 
cidentally been produced by culture; but from having 
cultivated both neat forty years, I could never find 
that they ever altered, otherwiſe than by the curled 
ſort coming mate or leſs cutled; the leaves of this 
fort have only a few ſlight indentures on their edges, 
and the ſtalks: more erect, having but few leaves 
upon them. This, when blanched, has a bitter taſte, 
which has occaſioned its bein ——_— neglected 
in England, but an Italy it is ft cultivated in their 


ens. | 

All che ſorts of Succory are eſteemed aperitive and 
diuretic, opening obſtructions of the liver, and good 
for the jaundice; it provokes urine, and cleanſes the 
urinary paſſages of thmy humours, which may ſtop 
their patlage. . 
The curled Endive is now much cultivated in the 
Engliſh-gardens, being one of the principal ingredi- 
ents in the ſallads of autumn and winter, for which 
purpoſe it is continued as long as the ſeaſons will per- 
mit. I ſhall therefore give directions for the managing 
of this plant, ſo as to have it in perfection during the 
autumn and winter months. | 

The firſt ſeaſon for ſowing of theſe ſeeds is in May, 
for thoſe which are ſown earlier in the year, generally 
run up to ſeed, before they have arrived to a proper 
fize for blanching; and it frequently happens, that 
the ſeeds ſown in May in the rich ground near Lon- 
don, will run to ſeeds the ſame autumn; but in ſi- 
tuations which are colder, they are not ſo apt to run 


up, therefore there ſhould be ſome ſeeds ſown about 


the middle or latter end of that month. The ſecond 
ſowing ſhould be about the middle of June, and the 


laſt time in the middle of July. From theſe three 


different crops, there will be a ſupply for the table 
during the whole ſenſon; for there will be plants of 
each ſowing, very different in their growth, * 

ere 


crc 


| When: the plants cone up they muſt be kept dean |. 


4 


from weeds,” and in dr 
keep them ing till 


weather duly watered, to 


quantity intended. When the ground is 
levelled, 


ants d be drawn up from the ſeed - bed care- 


ſo as not to break. 


ſtre ; which, when they have room to grow, 
by taking away the large ones, they will ſoan do. 
As the plants are drawn up, they ſhould be placed 
with their roots even, all the fame way, and every 


handful as they are drawn, ſhauld have the tops of 


h: 


ier, 


their leaves ſhortened, to make them of equal 
this will render the planting of them much 
than when the plants are promiſcuouſly mi 
and tails: then the 
rows at one foot 
inches diſtant in the rows, cloſing the earth well to 
their roots, and let them he well watered; and 

this every other eveni 
good root, after which 
weeds. 


thinned, 
watered, which will « the 
after, 


And at about the ſame diſtance af time, 


ir roots, drawing out all 
tent wich, leaving the ſmall ones to get more 
tai 


mixed, heads 
ſhould be marked out in 
and the plants ſer ten 


till the plants have taken 
ey muſt be kept clean from 


When the plants of the ſeed-bed have been thus 
ſhould be well cleaned from weeds and 
— N 
main ants, at in ten days or a t 
* may be another thinning made of the 
plants, which ſhould be tranſplanted in the ſame 


. 


© ſharp, 
Peaſe havieh, or 
ſhauld be 


borders ſhould 


manner. | 

IS laſt drawing of plants may be tranſ- 
anted. 

Thoſe plants which were the firſt tranſſ will 

be fit to blanch by the latter end of July at ſt; 

and if they are properly managed, in three weeks or 

a month, they will be ſufficiently blanched for uſe, 


which will be as ſoon as theſe ſallads are commonly 
required ; for during the continuance of Cos 
Lettuce, few perſons care for Endive in their ſallads ; 
nor, indeed, 1s it ſo proper for warm weather. If 
any of the plants ſhould put out flower-ſtems, they 
ſhould be immediately pulled up and carried away, 
being good for nothing, ſo ſhould: not be left to in- 
commode the neighbouring plants. As the quantity 
of roots neceſſary for the ſupply of a middling family 
is not very great, ſo there 
plants tied up to blanch at the ſame time, therefore 
the largeſt ſhould be firſt tied, and in a week after 


different times of blanching the plants, on the ſame 
ſpot of ground. But as in ſome lar 
is a great-conſump 


quantities of plants ſhould be proportionably greater, 


at each time of planting and blanching. The manner 


of blanching is the next thing to be treated of, 
therefore in order to this _ ſhould provide a parcel 
of ſmall Oſier twigs (or baſs mat) to tie up ſome of 
the largeſt heads to blanch; which ſhould be done in 
a dry afternoon, when there is neither dew nor rain 
to moiſten the leaves in the middle of the plants, 


which would occaſion their rotting ſoon after their | 
wo Kan up. The manner of doing it is as follows, | 
viz. You muſt firſt gather up all the inner leaves of 


the plant in a 


off and throwing away, all the rotten and decayed 


leaves which lic next the ground; obſerving to place 


the outſide leaves all round the middle ones, as near 
as poſſible to the natural order of their growth; ſo 


as not to croſs each other: then having got the 


whole plant cloſe up in your hand, tie it up with 
the twig, baſs, &c. at about two inches below the 
top, very cloſe ; and about a week after go over. the 
Plants again, and give them another tie about the 
middle of the plant, to prevent the heart leaves from 


| 
| 
| 


ould not be too many || 


thoſe of the next ſize; ſo that there may be three 


families there 


. 


tion of this herb tor ſoups, ſo the 


——— — 


. 


lar order, into one hand, and then | 
take up thoſe on the outſide that are ſound, pulling 


| 


| 


beds, ſhould be 


ſhould 


the ſeaſon. is mild, otherwiſe ĩt may. 


ag of this need only tie uf the | reſt 
A a 1:0 n 


nts 
as the plants e in their by which 


E e ans 

the] means you will continue the crop longer, than if they 

well dug and 
if it ſhould be very dry, it muſt. be well 

watered to * ney it to receive the plants; then the | 


were all tied up at one time: for hen they are quite 
blanched, which will be in three weeks or a month © 
—— tying, os will ” hold rope U above 
ten days or a ortnight, pecially it on proves 
wet: therefore it 1s that I would adviſe 2 at 
three of faur different ſeaſons, that yau may have a 
ſupply as long as the weather will permit. But in 
order to this, you muſt tranſplant allthe plants of the 
lat owing under warm walls, you ar hedges, to 
ſereen the plants from froſt ; and if the winter ſhould 
you: ſhould cover them with ſome 
ſuch other light covering, which 
taken off in mild weather : theſe 
o be as dry as poſſible, for theſe 
plants are very ſulye& to rot, if planted ip a moiſt ſoil 


m Wimmer. | | 
Although I before directed the tying up of. the plants 
to blanch them, yet this is only to qty 
the two firſt ſowings; for after October, when the 
nights begin to be fraſty, thoſe plants which ate fo 
far above ground will be liable ta be much prejudiced 
thereby, ally if they are not covered in froſty 
weather; therefore the beſt method is, to take up 
your plants of the latter ſowi 


wings in a very dry da 
and with a large flat- pointed dibble, 3 de 
the ſides of trenches of 823 ſhould be laid 
very upri ting them ſideways, on the ſauth 
ſide of De — the fos, with the tops 
—_ plants _ m — ground, ſo chat the haſty 
may run off, e plants be kept dry, and 
ſecured from froſts. % _ 
The plants thus planted, will be hlancbed fic for.uſe 
in about a month ar five weeks time, after which it 
will not keep good more than three weeks, before it 


will decay; you ſhould therefore continue plantin 
lame fredh : 4 


ones into trenches every fqrtnight or three 
weeks, that you may have a ſupply for the table; 
and thoſe which were laſt — a out af the ſeed 
| till February, before they 
planted to blanch z ſo that fram this you may be 
ſupplied until the beginning of April, or later: for 
at this laſt planting into the trenches, jt will kee 
longer than in winter, the days growing longer; and 
the fun, advancing with more dries 
moiſture much ſooner than in winter, which vill pre- 
vent the rotting of theſe plants; but if the weather 
1 theſe latter plantations of Endive 
ſhould»be covered with mats and ſtraw. to. preſerve 
it, otherwiſe the froſt will deſtroy it; but the * 
mult always be taken off when the weather is fa- 


i 


muſt 
Ha al the outſide green and e leaves, /you 
ſhould waſh it well in two or three di 

clear it the better from ſlugs, and other vermin, 
which c ſhelter themſelves amongſt the leaves 
thereof, and then you may ſerve it up to the table 
with other ſallading. + 
But in order to have a ſupply of good ſeeds for the 
next ſeaſon, you muſt look over thoſe borders where 
the laft.crop was tranſplanted, before you put them 
into the trenches to blanch; and make choice of ſame 


of the largeſt, ſoundeſt, and moſt .curled plants, in 
number according 
tor a ſmall family, a dozen of g 


to the quantity of ſeeds required: 
plants will pro- 
duce ſeeds enough; and for a large, two .dozen or 


— roman | 3 
Theſe ſhould be taken up and tranſplanted under a 


hedge or at about eighteen inches diſtance, in 

one row about ten inches from the hedge, &c. This 

work. ſhould be done in he gang ot March, it 
| a 


fortnight 


BD... 


fortnight longer. When the- flower-ſtems begin to 
_., advance, he ſhould be ſupported with a 8 
which ſhould be faſtened to nails driven into the pale, 


or to the ſtakes of the hedge 
the ſtems, to draw them u 
or pale, otherwiſe they will be liable to break with. 
the ſtrong winds. Obſerve. alſo to keep them clear 
from weeds, — _ the beginning of July your 
ſeeds will therefore, as ſoon as you 
find the ſeeds are 2 ripe, you mult cut off the 
ſtalks, and expoſe them to t 
to dry; 
dried, and put up in 
for uſe in ſome = place. But I would here caution 
you, not to wait for all the ſeeds rt upon the 
lame plant; for if ſo, all the firſt ripe and beſt of 
the ſeeds 1 T_T 2 


ge, and run along before 
right cloſe to. the hedge 


8 ee eren 
plant bei 


The wild — (of hich there are debe varieties 
in the colour of the flowers) is ſeldom wy 
1 Ie ing wild in us lanes and 

lunghills in divers parts of England, * the herb 
Fe it, and ſupply the en for me- 


CICUTA properly _ an hollow in ted 
between two knots, of the ſtalks or reeds of which 


WWW 
; | 


Eft bi diſparibus ſeptem compaZta any”; 
Fiſtula—— 


CICUTA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 316, Sium. * Syn. 
212. Water Hemlock. 
The CARACTERS are, 
It bp plant mu an vr nar rue Af 
2 is compoſed of 8 (e z) theſe 
— 2 ye ch ro) 
but the ſmaller 2.5 : ih are compoſed of 
many ſhort leaves. The flowers have each fue oval pe- 
tals 1 nearly. equal, which turn inward ; they have five 
bairy lamina, which are longer than the petals, termi- 
nated by fingle 13 
the aps 9g hs 9 ſoyles, which are * 
228 petals, crowned by ſtigmas 


2 of a * bead T be ermen afterward becomes a round 
cbannelled fruit ing into wo parts, containing two 
oval ſeeds, gn Tp one fide and conves on the other. 
m_ nus of plants is ranged in the ſecond ſec- 
Linnæus's fifth claſs of plants, intitled Pen- 
— Digynia, the flower having five ſtamina and 
two ſtyles. The title of this genus has been gene- 
rally applied to the common Hemlock, which 
grows naturally on the banks by highways, in moſt 


E of and. But to that plant Dr. Linnæus 
applied the old title of Conium, and added this 


title to the poiſonous Water Hemlock deſeribed by 
Webfer. 
The Speis are, 
1. CicuTa (Viraſa) umbellis op foliis, petiolis 
marginatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 255. Hemlock with um} umbels 
Sete to the leaves, and obtuſe marginated foot-ftalks. 
tum erucæ folio. C. B. P. 154. Sium with a Rocket 
deaf. Cicuta aquatica Geſneri. J. B. 11 T. 2. p. 175. 
. Water Hemlock of Geſner. 
2. Cicuræa (Maculata) foliorum ſerraturis mucronatis, 
iolis membranaceis, a _ bilobis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
256. Hemlock with erratures to the leaves, and 
enembranaceous foot-ſtalks ending in two lobes. Angelica 
Virginiana foliis acutioribus, ſemine ſtriato minore, 
.  cumini ſapore & odore. Mor. Hiſt. 3. p. 281. Vir- 
7 ry Angelica with — leaves, and a mall channelled 
having the taſte and of Cumin. 
3. i okay ws Mut ramis 2 5 biferis. Lin. Sp. 367. 
Hemlock, whoſe branches bear bulbs. Ammi foliorum 
lacinulis capillaribus, caule lato, Flor, Virg. 31. 
The firſt fort U naturally in ſtanding waters in 
many parts of , ſo A never pro 


'fun upon a coarſe cloth 
and then beat out the ſeeds, which muſt be 
bags of paper, and .preſerved | 


ted in |. 


ermen is ſituated below | 


Ragwor 
| 3. Cinzrarta (Amelleides) 


CIN 
ſtanding water for the plants to root in; they will 
not I have ſeveral times tranſplanted theſe 
plants into ponds, where they have grown one ſum- 
- mer, but have not continued through the winter. 
It grows near four feet high, with a branching hol- 
low ſtalk, garniſhed with winged leaves. The ſtalks 
are terminared by umbels of, yellowiſh flowers, which 
are ſucceeded hy ſmall channelled ſeeds like thoſe of 


- Parſley Fr. and the ſeeds 


in autumn. | 
The ſecond fort grows naturally i in North e 
from whence the have been brought to England, 
where the — ate preſerved in botanic gardens for 
the ſake of variety. This is propagated by ſeeds, 
which © ey be ſown in autumn in a ſhady border, 
where the plants will come up in the fpring, and re- 
quire no care but to keep them clean. 
The third fort is a native of North America. This 
. is ſometimes preſerved in botanic gardens for variety, 
but being a plant of no great beauty or uſe, is ſel- 
dom allowed a place in other gardens. It is propa- 
youu by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown in autumn, and 
r 


| cry Fs See Liousricult. 


CINARA. See CyxARA. 
CINERARIA, Sea Ragwort. 
4 The —— a F — 

t bas a fimple t, compo mall equal 
leaves. — is radiated. Tbe diſt is & 53 compoſes of 
many hermaphrodite florets, which are funnel-ſhaped, cut 
into froe ſegments at the top; theſe have froe ſlender jta- 
mina, crowned by cylindrical ſummits, and an oblong ger- 
men, ſupporting a very flender ſtyle, crowned by two ereci 
ſtigmas. germen afterward becomes a narrow four- 
cornered ſeed, covered with downy bairs, The female flo- 
rets which cope the rays are tongue-ſhaped, indented 
at their points; theſe have an oblong eo 


ſiyles, _- have ſeeds like the bermaporoe ite florets, which 


are included in the empalement 
This genus of — is ranged in the ſecond order 
of Linnzus's nineteenth claſs, intitled Syngeneſia 
Polygamia ſuperflua, the flowers being compoſed of 
. — and female n W are both 
_ fruitful. X | 

The SprciEs are, 

1, Cinzrarla (Geifolia) pedunculis ne foliis re- 
niformibus ſuborbiculatis ſublobatis dentatis petiola- 
tis. Lin. Sp. 1242. Rag wort with branching foot-ſtalks, 

-ſhaped, orbicular, indented leaves 2 foot-ſtalks. 

Jacobæa Africana, hederæ terreſtris lio, . 
Hort. Amſt. 2. p. 143. 

2. CIXXRARIA (Maritima) floribus paniculatis, foliis 
pinnatifidis tomentoſis, laciniis ſinuatis, caule fru- 


teſcente. Lin. Sp. 1244. Sea Ragwort with a ſprubly 


| ftalk, woolly wing-pointed leaves, and flowers ing in 
panicles. Jacobæa maritima. C. B. P. 131. Sea 
t. 


pedunculis unifloris, foliis 
ovatis oppoſitis, caule ſuffruticoſo. Lin, Sp. 1245. 
ort with an under ſbrub ſtalk, oval leaves placed op- 
Pojite, and foot-ſtalks with one flower. Aſter caule ra- 
moſo ſcabro perenne, foliis ovatis ſeſſilibus, pedun- 
For nudis unifloris. Fig. pl. 
. Cintxarta (Othonnites) pedunculis unifloris, foliis 
* abloogia indiviſis ſubdentatis petiolatis alternis nu- 
dis. Lin. Sp. 1244. Ragwort with oblong undivided 
leaves ſlightly indented, and foot-ftalks with one flower. 
Jacobæa Africana fruteſcens, craſſis & ſucculentis fo- 
liis. Hort. Amſt. 2. p. 147. 

5. CMWERARIA (Tomentoſa) foliis pinnato-ſinuatis den- 
tatis ſubtus tomentoſis, floribus paniculatis, caule 
fruteſcente. Ragwort with ſinuated, wing-ſhaped, in- 
dented leaves, downy on their under fide, uy in pa- 
nicles, and a ſbrubby ſtalk. Jacobæa maritima latifo- 
lia. C. B. P. 69. 

There are — other ſpecies of this genus than are 
here enumerated, but being plants of little uſe or 
beauty are omitted, as 1 are rarely eee in 


pagated in 
ere for = there is a conſiderable. depth of 


The 


CIR 
The firſt ſort grows naturally at the Cape 
Hope. The root of this is compoſed o 
fibres; the ſtalks are weak, ſo trail on the ground, 
if they are not ſupported; but if they are will 
riſe four feet high, dividing into many branches, 
garniſhed with roundiſh kidney-ſhaped leaves, cre- 
nated on their edges; the flowers are produced at 
the extremity of the branches in ſmall cluſters ; they 
are yellow, and in ſha 
Ragwort, .which .are ſucceeded - by ſeeds, crowned 
This fore i call d by cuttings, which, if 
This ſort is eaſily propagate cuttings, which, 1 
- - planted in a ſhady Border Giving: the — months, 
and duly watered, will put out roots in a month or 
five weeks ; ſoon. after which it will be proper to 
tranſplant -them into pots, becauſe their. roots are 
very apt to ſpread in the full ground; ſo when the 
plants are taken up, many of their roots are torn 


of Good 


off, whereby the plants are endangered. This is alſo | 


often the caſe of the plants in pots. When hey 
are not often removed, their roots will ſhoot throug 
the holes in the bottom of the pots into the ground, 
and the plants will grow luxuriantly ; but when the 
pots are removed, and thoſe roots torn off, the plants 
are often killed thereby. As this plant grows na- 
turally at the Cape of Good Hope, it is too tender, to 
live through the winters ih England in the open air; 
yet if it is nurſed tenderly, it is very apt to draw u 
weak, and thereby is deſtroyed ; therefore the ſure 
method to preſerye it, is to make young plants an- 
nually from cuttings, and to place them in a common 
hot-bed frame in winter, where they may enjoy the 
full air in mild weather, but be ſcreened from the 
froſt, and in ſummer place them abroad with other of 
the hardier ſorts of exotic plants. | 
The ſecond fort grows naturally on the ſea-coaſts in 
- ſome parts of England and Wales, in particular 
warm ſpots, but in the ſouth of France and Italy, it 
zs very common. This hath man * ſtalks, 
which riſe two or three feet high, dividing into many 
branches, which have a white downy bark, and are 
rniſhed with very woolly leaves ſix or eight inches 
ong, deeply ſinuated, and jagged on their borders 
Into many winged points; they are downy on both 
- ſides. The ſtalks which ſupport the flowers are a 
foot or more in length, having two or three ſmall 
leaves on each, ſhaped like thoſe below, and are ter- 
minated by many yellow flowers growing in panicles, 
' ſhaped like thole of common Ra 
6s Fwd, July, and Auguſt, an 
ſeeds, which ripen the beginning of October. 
This ſort is alſo eaſily propagated by planting cut- 
tings or ſlips of it on a ſhady rder during the ſum- 
mer months, obſerving to water them duly, When 
theſe are well rooted, they ſhould be planted in a dry 


rubbiſhing ſoil, where they will reſiſt the cold of our 


ordinary winters very well, and continue many years; 
but in rich moiſt ground, the plants are often ſo very 
luxuriant in ſummer, as to be killed in winter when 
there is much froſt. 

The third ſort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope. This hath branching ſtalks, which are 
ſhrubby, and riſe from two to three feet high, gar- 
niſhed with oval leaves placed oppoſite : the foot- 
ſtalks of the flowers are long, naked, and ſupport 
one blue flower at the top, whoſe rays are reflexed ; 
theſe appear great part of the year, and thoſe which 
blow in ſummer are ſucceeded by compreſſed ſeeds 
- crowned with down. 

This may be propagated by ſowing the ſeeds ona bed 
of light earth the beginning of April, and when the 


Plants are fit to remove, they ſhould be part of them | 


planted in pots, that they may be ſheltered in winter 
under a hot-bed frame ; the remainder may be plant- 
ed cloſe to a warm wall in poor ground, where, if the 


winter proves favourable, they will live ; but if theſe 


fail, thoſe in the frame will be ſecured. It may alſo 


be propagated by cuttings, in the ſame manner as 
the laſt mentioned. | 


The fourth fort hath ſhrubby branching ſtalks, which 


many ſmall | 


like thoſe of the common | 


ort; theſe appear | 
are — þ | 


C 


- concave leaves: 


crowned by an obtuſe bordered ſtigma. 


CIR 


riſe three or four feet high, garniſhed with oblong, 
thick, undivided _— glaucous colour, Te 
flowers are produced on branching foot - talks, ariſing 
toward the end of the branches; they are yellow, 
ſhaped like thoſe of the other ſorts, but are rarely 
ſucceeded by ſeeds in England. This is eaſily pro- 
pagated by cuttings any time in ſummer: the plants, 
when rooted, muſt be planted in pots, that they may 
be removed into ſhelter in winter, for they will not 
live abroad in England. It grows naturally at the 
Cape of Good Hope. | 
The fifth ſort youe naturally on the ſea coaſts of Italy 
and Sicily. This has great reſemblance to the ſecond 
ſort, but the ſtalks are more woody, riſe higher, and 
do not branch ſo much. The leaves are broader, 
not ſo much ſinuated, and are of a black n co- 
lour on their upper ſide. The flowers are produced 
in ſmaller bunches on the top of the foot-ſtalks, and 
are like thoſe of the ſecond ſort, but are rarely ſuc- 
ceeded by ſeeds in England, nor are the plants fo 
hardy, therefore ſhould be ſheltered in winter. It is 
eaſily propagated by cuttings during the ſummer 
months, in the ſame way as the ſecond fort. 
IRCEA. Lin. Gen. Plant» 24. Tourn, Inſt. R. H. 
301. tab. 155. [It is ſaid to be ſocalled from Circe, 
the famous enchantreſs, ſaid to have enchanted U- 
lyſſes and his companions. Boerhaave ſuppoſes it to 
be ſo called, becauſe the fruit of this plant takes 
hold 'of peoples cloaths, and by this means draws 
them to 1t, as the enchantreſs Circe was wont to do 
by her enchantments.] Enchanter's Nightſhade. 
The CHaARacTERs are, 


The empalement 7 the flower is compoſed of two oval 
the flower hath two heart-ſhaped petals, 
which are equal and ſpread open; it hath two eref hairy 
ſtamina, terminated by roundiſh ſummits. | The germen 
is ſituated under the flower, ſupporting a —_ ſtyle, 


ment afterward becomes a rough oval capſule with two 


cells opening lengthways, each containing a ſingle oblong 


ſeed. | 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's ſecond claſs, intitled Diandria Monogynia, 
the flower having two ſtamina and one ſtyle. 


The Species are, | 


Cnc (Lutetiana) caule erecto, racemis plunbus. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. g. Enchanter's Nightſhade, with an up- 


right fall and many ſpikes' of flowers. Circea luteti- 
ana. Lob. Icon. 266. Common Enchanter's Night- 
ſhade 


F Cizons (Alpina) caule adſcendente, racemo unico. 


Lin. Sp. Plant. 


Encbanter s Nigbiſbade, with an 
aſcending talk a 


a ſingle ſpike. Circea minima. Col. 
. 2. 80. Leaſt Enchanter's Nightſhade. 

The firſt ſort grows naturally in ſhady woods, and 
under hedges, in many parts of England. This 
plant hath a creeping root, by which it multiplies 
greatly. The ſtalks are upright, and riſe a foot and 
a half high, garniſhed with heart-ſhaped leaves placed 
oppoſite, upon very, long foot-ſtalks : theſe are of a 
dark green on their upper fide, but are pale on their 
under ſide. The ſtalks are terminated by looſe ſpikes 
of flowers, which are branched out into three or four 
ſmall ſpikes. The flowers are ſmall and white, hav- 
ing but two petals, oppoſite to which are ſituated the 
two ſtamina. After the flowers fall away, the em- 
palement of the flower becomes a rough capſule, in- 
cloſing two oblong ſeeds. | 
The ſecond ſort grows at the foot of mountains in 
many. parts of Germany. It alſo grows — in 
a wood near the Hague, from whence I brought it 
to England. This ſort ſeldom riſes more than ſix or 
eight inches high, with a ſlender ſtalk, garniſhed 
with leaves ſhaped like thoſe of the former ſort, but 


| ſmaller, and are indented on their edges. The flow- 


ers are produced on ſingle looſe ſpikes at the top of 
the ſtalls, which are ſmaller than thoſe of the former 
ſort, but of the ſame form and colour. Theſe plants 
flower in June, and their ſeeds ripen in Auguſt; but 
they both multiply exceedingly by their creeping 

885 roots, 


roch, ſo ate ſeldom kept in-gardens, unleſs for the 
fake of variety. Kd a= 
If the roots ore in any ſhady moiſt part of a 
garden, they will increaſe fut enough without any 


care. | 
CIRCULATION of che fap. See Sap. 
CIRRI are thoſe fine ſtrings or fibres put out from 

the ſtalks of plants, by vchich ſome plants faſten them- 


ſelves to pales, or trees, in order to their ſup- 


EI bee Carpvus, - | 


CISSAMPELOS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. 33. tab. ag. 
The CHARACTERS are, 


993- Caape 


Fs 
— 


cames @ ſucculent berry, i 
This genus of plants is r 
of Linnæus's twenty ſeco 
Monodelphia, che male and female flowers being on 
different plants, and the male flowers have four fta- 
mina, which are joined in one body. 

The Syzcits are, 

1. CisSAMPELos (Pariera) foliis p_ cordatis emar- 
joatis. Lin. Sp. 1473. Cifampelos with target beart- 
aged leaves which are indented at their a” — 

folio orbiculari, & umbilicato lævi. Plum. Nov. 33. 
Caapeba with a round, ſmooth, umbilicated leaf. 

2. Cis8AMPELOs (Caapeba) foliis baſi petiolatis integris. 
Lin. Sp. 1473. Cifſampelos with leaves having 
Halls, and entire at their baſe. C folio orbicu- 
lari non umbilicato. Plum. Nov. Gen. EE Caapeba 
zwith a round leaf not wmbilicated, called Velvet Leaf in 


Theſe plants grow naturally in the warmeſt parts of 
America, where they twiſt themſelves about the neigh- 
| — rubs, and rife to the height of five or ſix 


he firft fort hath round heart-ſhaped leaves, 
whoſe foot-ſtalks are ſet within the baſe of the leaf, 
reſembling an ancient target ; theſe are hairy on their 
under ſide, and have pretty long ſlender foot-ſtalks. 
Toward the upper part of the ſtalks the flowers come 
out from the wings of the leaves; thoſe of the male 
plants grow in ſhort ſpikes or cluſters, and are of a 
pale herbaceous colour; but the female flowers are 
8 in long looſe racemi from the ſide of the 
| , and are ſucceeded by a ſingle pulpy berry in- 
_ Cloling a ſeed. | 
The ſecond fort hath round heart-ſhaped leaves, 
which are extremely and ſoft to the touch; 
theſe have their foot-ſtalks placed at the baſe between 
the two ears; the flowers of this come out in bunches 
from the ſide of the ſtalks, in the ſame manner as the 
firſt. The ftalks and every part of the plant is co- 
vered with a foft woolly down. | 
The ſeeds of both theſe plants were ſent me from 
Jamaica, by the late Dr. Houſtoun, which ſucceeded 
in the Ch garden, where the plants produced 
their flowers for ſeveral years; and the fruit of the 
firſt ſort were produced, but theſe would not grow, 
though they ſeemed to be perfectly. ripened ; but the 
plants grew at ſome diſtance from the male, ſo were 
r not impregnated. f 
; Theſe plants are 2 by ſeeds, which ſhould 
be ſown upon a hot- bed in the ſpring ; and the plants 
muſt afterward be treated in the ſame way as other 


eping them conſtantly in the 


tender exotics, keeping 
bark-ftove, otherwiſe they will not live in this 


The. fit 
The fort is ſuppoſed to be the Pareira, whoſe |- 


root has been fo much efteemed as a diuretic. But 

a ſpecimen which I received from the late Dr. 

oun, under the title of Pariera, it ſhould ra- 

| ther be ranged under the genus of Smilax. 
CISSUS, Wild Grape. 


\ 


foot- | 


CIS 
725 e 
| a many-leave, t, and four con- 
cave petals to the flower, with a large E at the 
border of the germen, and four ſtamina the length of the 
corolla inſerted in the nectarium, crowned by roundiſh ſum- 
mits. The germen is four-cornered, ſupporting a ſlender 
25 the length of the ſtamina, crowned by an acute ſtigma. 
cover 0 — flower afterward becomes a berry — 
one adh ted. 
This or plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's fourth claſs, intitled Tetrandria Mono- 
| =y the flowers having four ſtamina and one 
_ ik | 
The Spxcits are, | 
1. Cissus (Cordifolia) foliis cordatis integerrimis. Lin. 
Sp. 170. Wild Grape with entire heart-ſhaped leaves. 
itis folio ſubrotundo, uva corymboſa cæruleo. 
Plum. Gen. 18. | 
2. Cissus (Sicyoides) foliis ovatis nudis ſetaceo ſerratis. 
Lin. Sp. 170. Wild Grape with oval leaves which are 
ſawed. Bryonia alba geniculato, violæ foliis, baccis 
e viridi-purpuraſcentibus. Sloan, Hiſt. Jam. 1. p. 106. 


3. Cissus (Acids) foliis ternatis oblongis carnoſis inci- 
fis. Lin. Sp. 170. Wild Grape with trifaliate leaves, 


which are oblong, fleſhy, and cut on their edges. Vitis 
trifolia dos, corymboſa, acinis nig orb turbina- 


tis. Plum. Sp. 18. | | 
4. Cissus (7. rift foliis ternatis ſubrotundis ſubden- 
tatis. Lin. P. 170. Wild Grape with roundiſb trifoliate 
leaves, which are ſlightly indented. Bryonia alba tri- 
hylla maxima. Sloan. Hiſt. Jam. 1. p. 106. 
ITheſe lants all of them naturally in the 
iſland of Jamaica, and in ſome of the other iſlands 
in the warm parts of America, where they ſend out flen- 
der branches, having tendrils at their joints, by which 
they faſten to the neighbouring trees, buſhes, and 
other ſupport, mounting to a conſiderable height. 
The firſt ſort produces bunches of fruit, which are 
frequently eaten by the 8, but are chiefly food 
for birds and wild fowl, as indeed are moſt of the 
fruit of the other ſorts, as they all grow in the un- 
cultivated parts, 
The plants are rved in ſome of the European 
gardens, more for the fake of variety, than for uſe 
or beauty, as they rarely produce either fruit or flow- 
ers in moderate climates. They are propagated ei- 
ther by laying their flexible branches down in pots of 
earth, where ey will put out roots in four or five 
months, or by planting cuttings in pots filled with 
light earth, which ſhould be plunged into a moderate 
hot-bed of tanners bark, covering the pots cloſely with 
hand-glaſſes to exclude the outer air: the cuttings 
muft be frequently refreſhed with water, but not too 
much piven at each time. When theſe or the layers 
are well rooted, they ſhould be carefully taken up, 
and each planted in a ſmall pot filled with light eart 
and plunged into the hot-bed of tan, where they 
ſhould conſtantly remain, being too tender to thrive 
in England, but with this care. Therefore they 
ſhould be ſhifted into larger ts when it is neceffary, 
and their branches muſt be ſupported with ſtakes, to 
prevent them from trailing over the neighbouring 
lants; and in warm weather the plants ſhould have 
| Free air admitted to them daily. With this treatment 
they will thrive very well. 
CISTUS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 598. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 
259. tab. 136. . is ſo called from Kr, or Kore, 
Gr. Ivy, becauſe its ſmall ſeminal veſſel is incloſed in 
a ciſta, or little cheſt.] Rock-roſe. : 
The CHARACTERS are, 
The flower bath a five-leaved empalement which is perma- 
nent, two of the middle alternate leaves being ſmaller than 
the other. The flower hath five large roundiſh petals which 
ſpread open; it bath a great number of hairy ſtamina, 
which are ſhorter than ite petals, and are terminated by 
ſmall roundiſh ſummits. In the center is ſituated a roundiſb 
germen, ſupporting a ſingle ſtyle the length of the ſtamina, 
crowned by a plain orbicular ſtigma. The germen after- 
ward becomes an oval cloſe capſule, having in ſome five, 
and others ten cells, filled with ſmall — feeds. Th: 
is 


- 


C1'S 


This genus of plants i is 
Linnæus's thirteenth claſs, intitled Polyandria Mo- 
nogynia, the flowers having many . and but 
one ſtyle. | 

The Szc1zs are, 

1, C1sTus, (Piloſus): arboreſeens exſtipulatis ine vetis, 
Pn hirſutis. Lin. Sp. 736. Tree Rotk-roſe with 
oval leaves, whoſe foot * are hairy. Ciſtus mas ma- 
Jor, folio rotundiare. J. B. 2. 2. Greater male bur, 
or Rock. roſe, with a rounder leaf. 

2. Cisrus (Incanus) arboreſcens exſtipulatis foliis que 
_ Jatis 3 denne inferioribus baſi vaginantibus 
cormatis. liff. 205. Tree Rock-roſe with ſpa- 
30 ph rough leaves, which are joined at 

Ciſtus mas 2 folio longiore incano. J. B. 2. 2. 
*. (Breviorifolius) arboreſcens, foliis ovato- lan- 
ceolatis, baſi connatis, hirfutis, rugoſis, r 
florum longioribus. Tree Rock-roſe with oval 
Jhaped leaves, joined at their baſe, «which are hairy and 
rough, and longer 4 to the flowers. Ciſtus mas 
* folio breviore. C. B. P. 464. 
4. ** ( Luſttanicus) arborckcens, foliis ovatis, ob- 
villoſis, ſubtus nervolis | 
lioribus. Tree Rock-roſt, with oval, obtuſe, hairy 
Lee which are nervous and rough on their under fide, 
and larger flowers. Ciſtus mas Luſitanicus, folio am- 
lfſimo incano. Tourn. Inſt. 259. 

1sTUs (Hiſpanicus) arboreſcens villoſus, foliis lan- 

ceolatis, v baſi connatis, floribus eos, 

cCalycibus acutis. Hairy- tree Roct-roſe with green 
aped leaves joined at 1 their baſe, flewers ſittin _m_ 
arp-pointed empalements. 

6. 22 (Ladamferus) arboreſcens exſtipulatus, foliis 
lanceolatis, fupra levibus, petiolis baſi coalitis va- 

Sinantibus. Hort. Cliff. 205. Tree Rock-roſe with ſpear- 

; Paget leaves, ſmooth on their upper fide, and their foot- 
fa lite ſheaths, Ciſtus ladanifera Hiſpanica 

— 6. P. 467. 

4. CisTvs (Albidus) arboreſcens exſtipulatus foliis ovato- 
lanceolatis. tomentoſis incanis, ſeſſilibus — 
ow, . 150. Tree Rock-roſe with oval, Etter. 

bh leaves . clo 7 5 "app 


8. Fre oo ing a 3 2 foliis 


5+ 


ovatis petiolatis utrinque hirſutis. Hort. Cliff. 205. 

Rock-roſe with oval hairy leaves, having foot-ſtalks. 

| I. folio ſalviæ, ſupina humiſparſa. C. 
P. 466. 


9. Cisrus (Creticus) arboreſcens 922 foliis ſpa- 
tulato-ovatis. petiolatis enerviis ſca 
ceolatis. Lin. Sp. 738. Tree Rock-roſe with — ſpatule- 


. ed rough leaves withaut veins, having foot-ſtalks. 
us 


ladanifera Cretica flore purpureo. Tourn. Cor. | 


19. Cum: bearing Ciſtus of Crete with à purple 


10. CisTus (Oleefolius) fruticoſus, foliis lineari-lanceo- | 


latis, hirſutis, ſeſſilibus, floribus terminalibus. Shrabby 
Rack-roſe 'with narrow 
x to the branches, s terminating the ftatks. 

olus olez AT. — C. B. P. 
I 16 J. 


11. Cisrus (Laurifolius) arboreſcens exſtipulatus foliis 
oblongo-ovatis petiolatis, trinerviis ſupra glabris. 
Tree Rack-roſe with oblong oval leaves, having foot- 

falls, ſmooth above, and the foot-ſtalks "joined at their 

baſe. Ciſtus ledon foliis laurinus. C. B. P. 476. 

12. CisTus (Cardifalius) foliis oblongo-cordatis, glabris, 
petiolis longioribus, . caule fruticoſo. Rock-roſe with 
oblong, 8 % 0 ſmooth leaves, longer foot-ſtalks, 

and a ſhrubby ſtalk 

13. Cisrus (Monſpelienſis) arborefeens exſtipulatus, fo- 
ls lineart-lanceolatis, ſeſſilibus, utrinque villoſis, tri- 
nerviis. Hort. Cliff. 205. Tree Rock-roſe with linear 
ear. ſbaped leaves fitting 495 to the branches, hairy on 


both fides, having three nerves. Ciſtus ladanifera Monſ- 


pelienſum. C. B. P. 467. 
14. CisTus Salicifolius) arboreſcens, foliis lineari-lan- 
ceolatis, ſu 


Tree Rock-roſe with narrow ſpear-ſhaped leaves, hoary 


on their under fide, having three nerves with roundiſh pe- 


tals. Ciſtus — iſpanica, ſalicis folio, flore 


ranged in; the rt Sion of | 


, floribus am- 


ris, calycinis lan- | 


Tee hairy leaves, fitting | 


ö 


n 1 _— 


— - - - 


— 


— 


tus incanis, trinerviis, petalis ſubrotundis. 


— 
— 


* . —ů — 


ers 


* maculd punicante inſignito. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 
260. Spaniſo Gum-bearing Ciſtus with ' white flowers 
ſpotted with purple. 
15. Cisrus ( Populifolius) arboreſcens exſtipulatus, foliis 
cordatis lævibus acuminatis petiolatis. Hort. Cliff. 
205. Tree Rock-roſe with 2 — 2 
j foot-ſtalks. ng” iſtus ledon fi 
r. C. B. P. 467. 
Par nus (Cri/pus) arboreſcens CAST folits' lan- 
5 centibus inerviis undukitis. Hort. Cliff. 


; chamadryos. 


17. Cisros (Halimifolius) foliis ovatis, incanis, inferne 
petiolatis, ſupernè coalitis, caule Fruticoſo.. Rock-roſe 
2 oval hoary leaves, thoſe beneath 6 foot-ftalks, 
and the upper ones joined at their baſe, alt. 
Ciſtus Halimi, folio 1. Cluſ. Loy 1. 'p. 71. Ciſtus 
with Sea Par/lane leu ves. 
my Crsrvus (Longifalins) foliis Euer neee incanis 
705 5 — caule fruticoſo. Rock- 
wrth narrow ſhaped leaves, havi alls 
which are hoary, flowers in e * 
—_—_ ftalk. Ciſtus folio longiore incano. J. 


2. 5. | 
The ants all — 1 of France, 
850. and from whence their ſeeds 
* been brought * gland, where moſt of the 
ſorts are now cultivated in the nurſeries for ſale. The 
auſt Ger hank 4 woody ſtem, covered with a 
rough bark, which riſes — or four feet high, di- 
viding into many branches, ſo as to form a large 
buſhy head; garniſhed with oval hairy leaves, placed 
oppoſite, and ſit clofe to the branches, havin ral 
ſmaller leaves of the ſame form, riſing from the ſame 
Joint. The flowers are uced at the end of the 
branches, four or five ſtanding , almoft in 
form of an umbel, bur rarely more than one is open 
a 144 _ theſe are compoſed of five large 
roundiſh petals of a purple colour, : which ſpread 
like a Roſe, 2 number of 15 — 
rounding the oval germen in the center, terminated 
by ſmall, roundiſh, yellow ſummits; theſe flowers 
are but of ſhort duration, generally falling off the 
ſame day they expand; but there is a ſucceſſion of 
freſh vom every day for a conſiderable time. After 
the flowers are paſt, the germen ſwells to an oval 
ſeed · veſſel, ſitting in the empalement, which is hairy; 
theſe capſules have ten cells, which are full of ſmall 
roundiſh ſeeds. This ſort flowers in May and June, 
and the ſeeds ripen in autumn; and there is generally 
more flowers produced in September and October, if 
the autumn proves favourable, and where the plants 
are 2 from froſt, they frequently produce ſome 
flowers all the winter: ſeaſon. 
The ſecond ſort differs from the firſt in the ho. of 
the leaves, which are longer and whiter; thoſe on 
the lower part of the branches are oval, and join at 
their baſe, ſurrounding the ſtalks, but the upper 
leaves are ſpear-ſhaped and diſtin ; the flowers are 
larger, and of a paler purple colour. This flowers 
and ripens ſeeds at the ſame time with the firſt. 
The third ſort differs from both the former, in having 
ſhorter and greener leaves, which are joined at their 
baſe, and are hairy. The foot-ſtalks of the flowers 
are much longer, and the flowers are ſmaller, but of 
a deeper purple. This flowers and feeds at the fame 
time with the two former, and the ſhrubs grow as 
as the firſt ſort. 
The fourth ſort hath much larger and rounder leaves 
than either of the former, which are hairy, and 
ſmooth on their upper ſide, but rough, and full of 
- veins on their under; the branches are white, hairy, 
and the flowers are very large, and of a light purple 
colour. This flowers at the ſame time with the 
former. 
The fifth ſort doth not riſe ſo high as i either of the 
former, but ſends out branches near the root, which 
are hairy and erect, garniſhed with ſpear = | 


-ſha 
baſe, 


leaves, of a dark green colour, which join at 


three or 


ISC 


baſe, ſurrounding the ſtalk. At each joint comes 


| ont a very ſiender branch, having three pair of ſmall 


leaves of the ſame ſhape with the other, terminated 
by a ſingle flower; the ends of the branches have 

Bur flowers ſitting cloſe without foot-ſtalks. 
The flowers are of a deep purple colour, and like 
thoſe of the firſt. - This flowers at the ſame time with 
the other ſorts, 


he ſth ſort riſes to the height of five or ſix feet, , 


with a ſtrong woody ſtalk, ſending out many hai 
branches, garniſhed with ſpear-ſhaped leaves, ſmooth 
on their upper ſide, but veined on their under, having 
ſhort foot- 
form a ſort of ſheath to the branch. The flowers 
come out at the end of the brahches, which are large, 
of a light purple colour, and reſembling thoſe of the 
fourth ſort. © | | W 


The ſeventh ſort hath ere&t benches, which come. 
. out from the lower part of the ſtalk, and are woolly; 


garniſhed with oblong hoary leaves, covered with a 
white down, which are ſmooth above, . but veined 
on their under ſide, joining at their baſe where they 
ſurround the ſtalk ; the flowers are produced at the 
colour, and large. This flowers at the 
with the other ſorts. 
The eighth ſort hath a ſlender ſmooth ſtalk, covered 
with a brown bark, which never riſes more than three 
feet high, ſending out man hortzontal weak branches, 
which ſpread wide, gar Wed with ſmall oval leaves, 
which are hairy, ſtanding upon ſhort foot-ſtalks. The 
flowers come out at the wings of the leaves, upon 
long naked foot-ſtalks ; theſe are white, and ſome- 
what ſmaller than thoſe of the other ſorts. This 
flowers in June, July, and Auguſt. 
The ninth fort grows naturally in the iſlands of the 
Archipelago; this is the plant which produces the 
labdanum, as is hereafter mentioned; it riſes three 
or four feet high, with a woody ſtalk, ſending out 
many lateral branches, covered with a brown bark, 
iſhed with oval, ſpear-ſhaped, hairy leaves, with 
waved borders, theſe in warm ſeaſons ſweat a-glu- 
tinous liquid, which ſpreads on the ſurface of the 
leaves, is very clammy and ſweet ſcented. The flowers 


end of the branches, which are of a * purple 
me time 


come out at the end of the branches, on ſhort hairy 


foot-ſtalks ; th 
about the ſize 
and July. 


are of a deep purple colour, and 
a ſingle Roſe; theſe appear in June 


The tenth ſort riſen with a ſhrubby ſtalk about four 


feet high, the branches are very hairy, glutinous, 
grow 3 2 are garniſhed 1 — narrow, 

aves, ending in points, of a dee n on 
bas ſides, longitudinal — . — their 
upper ſide, mad by the midrib, which is prominent, 
the flowers ſtand upon long foot - ſtalks at the end of 
the branches, which are of a pale ſulphur colour, 


having a bordered ' empalement, which is cut into 


five acute parts at the top, This flowers in June, 
July, and Auguſt, and the ſeeds ripen in autumn. 

The eleventh fort riſes with a ſtrong woody ſtem to 
the height of five or ſix feet, ſending out many erect 
branches, garniſhed with ſpear- ſhaped leaves ending 
in points; theſe are thick, white on their under fide, 
of a dark green above, and very glutinous in warm 
weather. The flowers are produced at the end of 
the branches, upon long naked foot-ſtalks, which 


branch on their ſides into ſmall foot-ſtalks, each ſuſ- 
raining one large white flower, having a hairy em- 


alement, This fort flowers in June and July: 


he twelfth fort riſes with a ſmooth ſhrubby ſtalk 


four or five feet high, ſending out many ſlender lig-. 


neous branches, covered with a fmooth brown bark; 


niſhed with oblong heart-ſhaped leaves, which are 
mooth, and have long foot-ſtalks. The flowers are 
produced at the end of the branches, ſtanding upon 
5 foot-ſtalks; they are white, and appear 


. in June, July, and Auguſt, but rarely produce an 
ſeeds in England: rc a 3 a wa 
The thirteenth ſort riſes with a lender ſhrubby ſtalk, 

from three to four feet high, ſending out many 


which join at their baſe, where they 


* 


- 


__ 


whole plant exſudes a 


| lender branches, garn 


13 
branches from the bottom upward, 


which are hairy, 
garniſhed with ſpear- i 


ſhaped leaves, of a very dark 


green colour, having three longitudinal veins in each, 


and in warm weather are covered with a glutinous 
ſweet-· ſcented ſubſtance, which exſudes from their 
pores. The flower-ſtalks which come out at the end 
of the branches, are long, naked, and ſuſtain many 
white flowers, riſing above each other; their em- 

alements are” bordered, and end in ſha 


points. 

his flowers at the ſame time with the men- 
tioned. en Ne | | 

The fourteenth ſort riſes with a woody ſtem to the 


height of five or ſix feet, ſending out many fide 
branches from the bottom, the whole length, theſe 
are ſmooth, covered with a reddiſh brown bark, gar- 
niſhed with narrow ſpear-ſhaped- leaves, whitiſh on 
their under fide, of à dark green above, having three 
longitudinal veins. The flowers are produced at the 
end of the branches, on ſhort foor-ſtalks, and are 
compoſed: of five very large, roundiſh, white petals, 
each having a lary purp e ſpot at their baſe. The 
tweet glutinous ſubſtance in 
warm weather, which hath a very ſtrong balſamic 
ſcent, ſo as to the circumambient air to a 
great diſtance, This flowers in June, July, and 
Auguſt. | a 


There is a variety of this with white flowers, having 


no youre ſpots, which is in all other reſpects the ſame 
wi —__ 8 N , 


this. é 
The fifteenth ſort hath a tiff, ſlender, woody ſtalk, 
which ſends out many branches thewhole length, and 
riſes to the height of ſi or ſeven feet; the leaves are 


large, heart-ſhaped, and of a light green colour; 


" theſe ſit cloſe to the branches, having many nerves ; 


the flowers are produced at the end of the 
upon naked foot-ſtalks; they are white, and ſoon 
off, This flowers in June and July, and is at preſent 
pom rare in the Engliſh © owe AT 
he ſixteenth ſort hathweak, flender, woody branches, 
which + ſpread horizontally, ſo ſeldom riſe more 
than two or three feet meh, garniſhed with ſpear- 
ſhaped hairy leaves, which are indented” on their 
edges, and have three longitudinal veins running 
through them; the flowers are white, coming out 
upon naked foot-ſtalks from the wings of the leaves; 
theſe are ſucceeded by. roundiſh blunt ſeed-veſlels, 


having ſeveral cells, filled with angular ſeeds, This 
flowers in June and July, and the ſeeds ripen in Au- 


ches, 


| gull and September. 


he ſeventeenth ſort hath an upright ſhrubby talk, 


which riſes four or five feet high, ſending out many 
branches from the ground upward, ſo as to form a 
large buſh. The branches are channelled and hoary. 


The leaves are oval, ſtanding oppoſite; thoſe on the 


lower — of the branches have foot - ſtalks, but up- 


ward they coaleſce at their baſe, and ſurround the 
ſtalk; they are very white. The foot-ſtalks of the 
flowers which riſe at the end of the branches, are a 
foot in length, naked, hairy, and put out two or 


four ſhorter foot - ſtalks on the ſide, each ſupporting 


three or four flowers. The flowers are large, of a 
bright yellow colour, but of ſhort duration; their em- 
palements are hairy, and ſharp- pointed. This flowers 
in June and July, and at preſent is but in few Engliſh 


ens, | CO | 
The eighteenth ſort hath been long preſerved in the 


gardens; this riſes with a flender woody 
three or four feet high, ' ſending out many 
hed with narrow, 4pear-ſhaped, 
hoary, waved leaves; from the wings of- the leaves 


come out ſlender branches, which have two or three 
pu of ſmall leaves, terminated by looſe bunches of 
flo 


wers, each ſtanding on a ſlender foot- talk. The 
flowers are of a dirty ſulphur colour, and appear in 
June and July, but are never ſucceeded by feeds in 
this country. e 
This fort will not live abroad in the winter, ſo is 


always placed in a green-houſe, where, by its hoary 
leaves, wich continue all the year, it makes a va- 
n „ oy 


* * 


* All 
N 
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All the various kinds of Ciſtus are very great orna- 
ments to a garden; their flowers are produced in 
great plenty, which though but of a ſhort duration, 
yet are ſucceeded by freſh ones almoſt every day for 
above two months ſucceſſively ; theſe flowers are 
many-of them about the bigneſs of a middling Roſe, 


- 


but ſingle, and of different colours; the plants con- 
tinue their leaves all the year. | 
Theſe plants are all of them, except the laſt, hardy 
enough to live in the open air in England, unleſs in 
very ſevere winters, which often deſtroys many of 
them, ſo that a plant or two of each ſort may be kept 
in pots, and ſheltered in winter, to preſerve the 
kings ; the reſt may be intermixed with other ſhrubs, 
where they will make a pretty diverſity; and in ſuch 
places where they are ſheltered by other plants, they 
will endure the cold much better than where the 
are ſcattered ſingly in the borders. Many of theſe 
plants will grow to the height of five or ſix feet, and 
will have large ſpreading s, provided they are 
permitted to grow uncut; but if they are ever 
trimmed, it ſhould be only ſo much as to prevent their 
heads from growing too large for their ſtems ; for 
whenever this happens, they are apt to fall on the 
ground, and appear unſightly. 
Theſe ſhrubs are p ted by ſeeds, and alſo from 
cuttings ; but the latter method is ſeldom practiſed, 
unleſs for thoſe ſorts which do not produce ſeeds in 
England; theſe are the twelfth, ſeventeenth, and 
cihreenth ſorts; all the others generally produce 
plenty of ſeeds, e thoſe plants which came 
from ſeeds; for thoſe which are propagated by cuttings, 

are very ſubje& to become barren, which is alſo com- 
mon to many other plants. 

The feeds of theſe plants may be ſown in the ſpring 
upon a common border of light earth, where the 
plants will come up in fix or ſeven weeks, and, if 
they are kept clear from weeds, and thinned where 
they are too cloſe, they will grow eight or ten inches 
high the ſame year; but as theſe plants, when young, 
are liable to injury from hard froſt, therefore they 
ſhould be tranſplanted when they are about an inch 
high, ſome into ſmall pots filled with light earth, 
that they may be removed into ſhelter in winter, and 
the others into a warm border, at about fix inches 
diſtance each way ; thoſe which are potted, mult be 
ſet in a ſhady ſituation till they have taken new root; 
and thoſe planted in the border muſt be ſhaded every 
day with mats till they are rooted, after which the 
latter will require no other care but to keep them 
clean from weeds till autumn, when they ſhould have 
1 placed over them, that they may be covered 
in froſty weather; thoſe in the pots may be removed 
into an open ſituation, ſo ſoon as they have taken 
new root, where th 
tober, but during the ſummer they mult be ſhifted 
into larger pots, and be frequently watered ; the end 
of October they ſhould be placed under a hot-bed 
frame to ſcreen them from the cold in winter, bur, 
at all times, when the weather is mild, they ſhould 
be fully expoled to the open air, and only covered in 
froſts: with this management, the plants will thrive 
. better than when they are more tenderly 

treated. | 
The above method is what the gardeners generally 
pPractiſe; but thoſe who are deſirous to have their 


plants come forward, ſhould ſow the ſeeds on a mo- 


derate hot-bed in the ſpring, which will bring up the 
Plants very ſoon ; but theſe muſt haye plenty of air 
when they appear, otherwiſe they will draw up very 
weak n the plants are fit to remove, they ſhould 
be each planted into a ſeparate ſmall pot, and plunged 
into a very moderate hot-bed, obſerving to ſhade 


em till they have taken freſh root; then they muſt | 


have plenty of air admitted to them every day in good 
Weather, to prevent their drawing up weak; and by 
gegrees they muſt be hardened, ſo as to be removed 

Into the open air the beginning of June, and then 
Bu — in the ſame manner as is before 
Arected for the other ſeedling plants. By the bringing 


may remain till the end of Oc- 


C18 


of the plants forward in the ſpring in this method, 
they will grow to the height of two feet, or more, 
the firſt ſummer, and have many lateral branches, ſo 
will be ſtrong enough to plant abroad the following 
ſpring, and moſt of them will flower the ſame ſummer; 
whereas thoſe which are ſown in the full ground, 
rarely flower till the year after; nor will they be fo 
ſtrong, or capable to reſiſt the cold of the ſecond 
winter, as thoſe which have been brought forward. 

In the ſpring following, theſe plants may be turned 
out of the pots, with all the earth preſerved to their 
roots, and planted in the places where they are to re- 
main (for they are bad plants to remove when 

old,) obſerving to give them now and then a little 
water, until they have taken freſh root ; after which 
time, they will require no farther care than to train 
them upright in the manner you would have them 
grow ; but thoſe plants which were at firſt planted 


into a border in the open ground, ſhould be arched 


over, and covered with mats in froſty weather, durin 
the firſt winter, but may be tranſplanted abroad the 


ſucceeding ſpring. In removing of theſe plants, you 


ſhould be careful to preſerve as much earth about 
the roots as you can; and if the ſeaſon ſhould prove 


hot and dry, you muſt water and ſhade them until 


they have taken freſh root, after which they will re- 
2 no 8 culture than was before directed. 

eſe ts may alſo be propagated by cuttings, 
which ſhould be planted in 225 June, * a bed 
of light earth, keeping them ſhaded with mats, and 
frequently refreſned with water, until they have taken 
root; which will be in about two months time, when 
you may tranſplant them into pots filled with 
freſh light earth, and they ſhould be ſet in a ſhady 
place until they have taken root, then they may be 
expoſed to the open ſun until October, when you 
ſhould remove them into ſhelter the firſt winter; — 
the ſucceeding ſpring you may plant them abroad, as 
was before directed for the ſeedling plants. 
The fourteenth and fifteenth ſorts are by much the 
moſt beautiful of all theſe Ciſtus's ; the flowers, which 
are as big as a large Roſe, are of a fine white, with a 
deep purple ſpot on the bottom of each leaf. Theſe 
plants allo und with a ſweet glutinous liquor, 
which exſudes through the pores of” the leaves in ſo 
plentiful a manner in hot weather, that the ſurfaces 
of the leaves are covered therewith ; from this plant 
Cluſius thinks might be gathered great quantities of 
the ladanum which b uſecf in medicine, in the woods 
in Spain, where he ſaw vaſt. quantities of this ſhrub 


But it 26 from the ninth ſort, which Monſ. Tourne- 


fort ſays, the Greeks, in the Archipelago, gather 


this ſweet gum; in the doing of which (Bellonius 


lays). they make uſe of an inſtrument like a rake 
without teeth, which they call ergaſtiri; to this are 
tied many thongs of raw and untanned leather, which 
they rub gently on the buſhes that produce ladanum, 
ſo that the liquid moiſture may ſtick * the thongs, 
after which they ſcrape it off with knives; this is 
done in the hotteſt time of the day, for which reaſon 
the labour of gathering this ladanum is exceſſive, and 
almoſt intolerable, ſince oy are obliged to remain 
on the mountains for whole days together, in the very 
heat of ſummer, or the dog days; nor is there any 
perſon almoſt that will undertake this labour, except 
the Greek monks, Ter 

Monſ. Tournefort alſo relates the ſame in his travels, 
where he ſays, that the ſhrubs which produce the 
ladanum grow upon dry ſandy hillocks; and that he 
obſerved ſeveral country fellows in their ſhirts and 
drawers, that were bruſhing the ſhrubs with their 
whips ; the ſtraps whereof, by being drawn over the 
leaves of the plant, licked up a ſort of odoriferous 
balſam ſticking upon the leaves, which he ſuppoſes 
to be part of the nutritious juice of the plant, which 
exſudes through the pores of the leaves, where it re- 
mains like a fattiſn dew, in ſhining drops as clear as 
turpentine, 28 | 


Tet 


\ 


When the whips are ſufficiently laden with this greaſe, 
they take a knife, and ſcrape it clean off the ſtraps, 
and make it up into a maſs of cakes of different ſizes; 


this is what comes to us under the name of ladanum, 
or labdanum. A man that is diligent, will gather 


three pounds two ounces per day, or more, which 


they ſell for a crown on the ſpot; this work is rather 


unpleaſant than laborious, becauſe it muſt be done in 


the hotteſt time of the day, and in the greateſt calm; 
and yet the pureſt ladanum is not free from filth, 
becauſe the winds of the preceding days have blown 
duſt upon "theſe ſhrubs, which, the glewy ſub- 
ſtance upon the ſurfaces of the leaves, is thereby de- 
tained and mixed therewith. But to add weight to 
this drug, they knead it up with a very fine blackiſh 


ſand, which is found in thoſe parts, as if nature her- | 


ſelf was minded to teach them how to adulterate this 


. commodity. It is no eaſy thing to diſcover this cheat, 


when the ſand has been well blended with the la- 
danum; in order to which you muſt chew it for 
ſome time, to find whether it crackles between the 
teeth, and if it doth, you muſt firſt diſſolve it, and 
then ſtrain it, in order to purify away what has been 
added to it. 


CITHAREXYLUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 678. 


Fiddle- wood. 
The CHARACTERS are, 

The empalement of the flower is bell-ſhaped, of one leaf, 
indented in five parts. The flower is of one leaf, funnel- 
ſhaped, divided at the top into five equal parts, which 
ſpread open. It hath four ſtamina which adbere to the 
tube, two of them being longer than the other, terminated 
by oblong ſummits with two lobes. In the center is /i- 
tuated the roundiſh germen, ſupporting a ſlender ſtyle, 
crowned by an obtuſe double-headed ſtigma. The germen 
afterward becomes a capſule with two cells, each having 


a ſingle ſeed. 


This genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond ſection 


of Linnæus's fourteenth claſs, intitled Didynamia 
Angioſpermia; the plants of this ſection have two 
long, and two ſhort ſtamina, and the ſeeds are in- 


cluded ina capſule. 


2. CirwarzxyLum (Album) foliis oblong 


The Species are, 


1. CitHaREXYLUM (Cinereum) ramis angulatis, foliis 


ovato-lanceolatis venis candicantibus. Fiddle-wood with 


angular branches, and oval 8 leaves, having 
r 


white veins. Citharexylum arbor laurifolia Americana, 
foliorum venis latis candicantibus. Pluk. Almag. 108. 


Fiddle-wood with oval ſpear-ſhaped leaves, which are | 
© weined, indented, and placed by threes, angular branches, 
and 2 in looſe bunches. This is the common 


Fiddle-wood of America. 


tis, in- 


tegris, oppoſitis, ramis angulatis, floribus ſpicatis. 


Fiddle-wood with oblong, oval, entire leaves growing op- 
pefite, angular branches, and flowers growing in ſpikes. 


Berberis fructu arbor maxima baccifera, racemoſa, 


foliis integris obtuſis, flore albo pentapetalo odora- 
tiſſimo, fructu nigro monopyreno. Sloan. Cat. Jam. 
170. Fiddle-wood, or Fidelle-wood. 105 

The firſt fort grows common in moſt of the iſlands 


in the Weſt-Indies, where it riſes to a great height, 


and becomes a wy large timber-tree ; the wood of 


Which is greatly eſteemed for buildings, being very 


niſhed by three oval ſpear-ſhaped 


This hath an upright trunk fifty or ſixty 


durable. 
feet high, 
ſending out branches on every fide, which have ſe- 
veral angles, or ribs, running ry, coarmged gar- 
eaves at every 
joint, ſtanding in a triangle, upon ſhort foot-ſtalks. 
he leaves are about four inches long, and one or 


two broad, of a lively green colour, moo much 
a 


running from the mi 
a white colour on their upper ſide, and very prominent 


notched on their 85 having ſeveral deep veins 
rib to the edges, which ate of 


on their under. The flowers come out from the ſides, 
and alſo at the end of the branches, in looſe bunches, 


. Which are ſucceeded by ſmall pulpy berries, incloſing 


two ſeeds in each. 


The ſecond ſort is a native of the ſame iſlands with 


| abroad, the 


the firſt, This is alſo a very large tree, whoſe timber 
is greatly valued in America, for buildings, being 


very durable; and from thence I have been informed 


the French gave it the title of Fidelle-wood, which 
the Engliſh have rendered Fiddle-wood ; and ſome 
have ſuppoſed that the wood was uſed for making 
thoſe muſical inſtruments, which is a great miſtake. 
This tree riſes with a ſtrong upright trunk to the 
height of ſixty feet or more, ſending out many an- 
gular branches, ſtanding oppoſite, which are covered 
with a looſe whitiſh bark, (from whence the inhabitants 
give itthe name of white Fiddle-wood,) garniſhed with 
oval oblong leaves, ſtanding oppoſite, on ſhort foot- 
ſtalks theſe are of a lucid green, and are rounded at 
their ends. The flowers comeout in long loote ſpikes, 
toward the end of the branches, which are white, 
and ſmell very ſweet; theſe are followed by ſmall, 
roundiſh, pulpy berries, each incloſing a ſingle ſeed. 
The firſt fort hath been long preſerved in ſome of 
the curious gardens in England, for the fake of va- 
riety. The leaves continuing through the year, and 
being of a fine green colour, make a pretty variety in 
the ſtove during the winter ſeaſon : this may be pro- 
pagated either A ſeeds, or cuttings; the latter is the 
uſual method in England, where the ſeeds are not 
produced ; but when ſeeds can be obtained from 
lants which riſe from them are much 
better than thoſe raiſed from cuttings. 

The ſeeds of this fort ſhould be ſown in ſmall pots 
early in the ſpring, and plunged into a freſh hot-bed 
of tanners bark, and treated in the fame manner as 
other exotic ſeeds, which are brought from hot coun- 
tries. If the ſeeds are freſh, the plants will appear 
in ſix or ſeven weeks, and in about one month more 
will be fit to tranſplant; when this is done, the 
plants ſhould be carefully ſeparated, ſo as not to tear, 
or break off their roots, and each planted in a ſmall 
pot filled with light freſh earth, and plunged into 
the hot-bed again, obſerving to ſhade them till they 
have taken freſh root; after which they ſhould have 
a large ſhare of air admitted to them in warm weather, 
and muſt be frequently watered; in autumn the plants 
ſhould be removed into the bark-ſtove, where it will 
be proper to keep them the firſt winter, till they 
have obtained ſtrength ; then they may be afterward 
kept in a dry ſtove in winter, and in the middle of 
ſummer they may be expoſed in the open air for two 
or three months, in a warm ſituation, with which 
management the plants will make better progreſs 
than when they are more tenderly treated. 


If the cuttings of theſe plants are planted in ſmall pots 


during the ſummer months, and plunged into a 
moderate hot-bed, they will take root, and may af- 
terward be treated in the ſame manner as the ſeedling 
lants. 2 50 
The ſeeds of the ſecond ſort were ſent me by William 
Williams, Eſq; from Jamaica, which have ſucceeded 
in the phyſic garden at Chelſea; but as the plants 
have not yet flowered, I can give no other account 
of them, than what is before- mentioned; however, 
they ſeem to be full as hardy as thoſe of the firſt ſort, 
and make full as great progreſs. The leaves of this 
ſort continue all the year, and having a gloſſy green 
_ make a pretty appearance in the winter 
caſon. 


CITRUS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 807. Citreum. Tourn. 


Inſt. R. H. 620. tab. 395, 396. The Citron- tree. 

The CHARACTERS are, a 
The empalement of the flower is of one leaf, indented in 
five parts. The flower hath five oblong, thick petals, 
which ſpread open, and are a little concave, it hath ten 
Stamina, which are not equal, and join in three bodies at 
their baſe, terminated by oblong ſummits. The oval germen 
in the center ſupports a cylindrical ſtyle, crowned by a 
globular ſtigma; the germen afterward becomes an oblong 
fruit, with a thick fleſhy ſkin filled with a ſucculent pulp, 
having many cells, each containing two oval hard ſeeds. 
Dr. Linnaeus has joined the Aurantium and Limon 
to this genus, making them only different ſpecies of 


the ſame genus; but all the varieties of Citron which 


J have 


' - knobbed rind. Malum Citreum vulgare. 


CIT 
. have examined, have but ten ſtamina in their flow- 


' ets, whereas thoſe of the Orange have more, ſo that 
theſe may be ſeparated on that difference; but Tour- 


nefort adds, as a diſtinguiſhing character to this ge- 
nus, the appendix which rows to the foot-ſtalk of 
the leaf. However, I ſhall not ſo cloſely follow Lin- 
næus, in joining thoſe things together, which have 
by all the writers on botany and gardening been 
kept ſeparate, leſt I ſhould render this work unin- 
telligible to thoſe who have not made botany their 
ſtudy. Sepia 
The Sprcrrs are, 
Crrxvs (Medica) fructu oblongo, majori, mucrona- 
to, cortice craſſo rugoſo. Citron with a larger, oblong, 
pointed fruit, having a thick rough rind. Malum 
Citreum dulci medulla. Fer. Heſp. 72. The Sweet 
Citron. © | 
. Crravs (Tuberoſa) fructu oblongo, cortice tuberoſa 
rugoſo. Citron with an oblong fruit, having a yy 
er. He 
57. The common Citron. OTE 
There are ſeveral varieties of this fruit, with which 


the Engliſh gardens have been ſupplied from Genoa, | 


where is the great nurſery for the ſeveral parts of Eu- 
rope for this ſort, as alſo Orange and Lemon: trees; 
and the eners who cultivate them there, are as 
fond of introducing a new variety to their collection, 
as the nurſery-men in England are of a new Pear, oy 
ple, Peach, &c. fo that the varieties being annually 
increaſed, as are many of our fruits from ſeeds, there 
is like to be no end of the vatiety of theſe, nor of 
the Orange and Lemon-trees. | 

The fruit of the Citron is ſeldom eaten raw, as thoſe 
of the Orange, bur they are . preſerved, and 
made into ſweetmeats, which are by ſome perſons 
greatly eſteemed; and as theſe are kept till winter 
and ſpring, when there is a ſcarcity of fruit for fur- 
niſhing out the deſert, they are the more valuable; 


but unleſs the ſeaſons are warm, and the trees are 
the fruit rarely ripens in England. | 


well managed, | 
Some of the faireſt fruit which I have ſeen growing 
in England, were in the gardens of his late grace the 
Duke of te, at Whitton, where the trees were 
trained againſt a ſouth wall, through which there 
are flues contrived for warming the air in winter, 
and glaſs-covers to put over them when the weather 
begins to be cold. In this place the fruit were as 
large, and perfectly ripe, as they are in Italy or Spain. 

The ſeveral forts of Citrons are cultivated much in 
the ſame manner as the Orange-tree, to which I ſhall 
refer the reader, to avoid repetition ; but ſhall only 


remark, that theſe are ſomewhat tenderer than the | 


Orange, and ſhould therefore have a warmer ſituation 
in winter, otherwiſe they are very ſubject to calt their 
fruit. They ſhould alſo continue a little longer in the 
houſe in the ſpring, and be carried in again ſooner in 
the autumn ; as alſo have a warmer and better de- 
fended ſituation in the ſummer, though not too much 
expoſed to the ſun in the heat of the day, 

And as their leaves are larger, and their ſhoots 
ſtronger, than thoſe of the Orange, they require a lit- 
tle more water in the ſummer ; but in winter th 
ſhould have but little water at each time, whic 
muſt be the oftener repeated. The ſoil ought to be 
much the ſame as for the Orange-tree, but not quite 
ſo ſtrong. | 

The common Citron is much the beſt ſtock to bud 
any of the Orange or Lemon kinds upon, it being 
the ſtraiteſt and freeſt growing tree. The rind is 
ſmoother, and the wood leſs knotty, than either the 
Orange or Lemon; and will take either fort full as 


well as its own kind, which is what none of the other 


- forts will do: and theſe ſtocks, if rightly managed, 
will be very ſtrong the ſecond year after ſowing, ca- 
pable to receive any buds, and will have ſtrength to 
force them out vigorouſly ; whereas it often happens, 


when theſe buds are inoculated into weak ſtocks, they | 
frequently die, or remain till the ſecond year before 


they put out; and thoſe that ſhoot the next ſpring af- 


ter budding, are oftentimes ſo weak as hardly to be | 


* 


p. 


CITRUL. 


CL A 


fit to remain, being incapable to make a trait hand, 
lome ſtem, which is the great beauty of theſe trees. 
See PEPo, 


CLARY. See ScLanrra. * 
CLAY TONIA. Gron. Flor. Virg. Lin. Gen. Plant. 


253- 

The CARACTERSõ are, . 
The flower hath a two-leaved ova! empalement, with a 
tranſverſe baſe : it hath five oblong oval petals, which 
are indented at the top, and froe awl-ſhaped recurved ſta- 
mina, which are ſhorter than the petals, terminated by 
oblong ſummits. In the center is ſituated an oval germen, 
ſupporting a ſingle ſtyle, crowned by à trifid tigma. The 
germen afterward becomes a roundiſh capſule, Favs uy three 
cells, opening with three elaſtic valves, and filled with 
round ſeeds. | 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's fifth claſs, intitled Pentandria Monogynia, 
the flower having five ſtamina and but one ſtyle. 

The Spzcits are, 


CrAVYTONA (Virginica) foliis linearibus. Lin, 


ee 294. Claytonia with very narrow leaves. Orni- 
thogalo affinis Virginiana, flore purpureo pentapeta- 
loide. Pluk. Alm. 272. * 


Cravroia (Siberica) foliis ovatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 


294. Claytonia with oval leaves. Limnia. Act. Stockh. 


1740, 
The firſt fort grows naturally in Virginia, from 


whence it was ſent by Mr. Clayton to England, and 


received its title from him. 

It hath a ſmall tuberous root, which ſends out low 
lender ſtalks in the ſpring, about three inches high, 
which have each two or three ſucculent narrow leaves 
about two inches long, of a deep green colour. At 
the top of the ſtalk are four or five flowers produced, 
ſtanding in a looſe bunch; theſe are compoſed df 
five white petals which ſpread open, and are fpotted 
with red on their inſide; after theſe fall away, the 
germen becomes a roundiſh capſule divided into three 
cells, which are filled with roundiſh ſeeds. The flow- 
ers appear in April, and the ſeeds ripen in June, ſoon 
after which the plant decays to the root. : 
The ſecond fort grows naturally in Siberia. This is 
a low plan, len riſing more than two or three 
inches high; the root is tuberous, ' ſending out three 
or four oval leaves; the foot-ſtalk of the flower ariſes 
immediately from the root, ſuſtaining two or three 


ſmall white flowers of the ſame ſhape with thoſe of 


the firſt ſort, ſo make but little figure in d garden. 

The plants are both propagated by ſeeds, and alſo 
from offsets ſent out from the roots: the ſeeds ſhould 
be ſown upon a ſhady border of light carth, or in 
pots filled with the like mould, ſoon after they are 


_ ripe; for if they are kept out of the ground till 


ſpring, the plants will not come up till the next year 


Whereas thoſe which are ſown early in the autumn, 


O 
C 


will grow the following ſpring, ſo that a whole year 
is gained. When the plants come up, they will re- 
quire no other -care but to keep them clean from 
weeds ; and in the autumn, if ſome old tanners bark 
is ſpread over the ſurface of the ground, it will ſe- 
cure the roots from. being injured by froſt ; which, if 
it ſhould prove very ſevere, might injure the young 
plants, but in mild winters they will not require pro- 
tection. 5 a | | 
The beſt time to tranſplant the roots is about Micha- 
elmas, when they are inactive; but as they are ſmall, 
if great care is not taken in opening the ground, 
the roots may be buried and loſt; for they are of a 
dark colour, fo are not eaſily diſtinguiſhed from the 
round, NE 2 | HO 
AVICLE Claviculus, Lat.] a claſper or tendril. 
LEMAT IS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 616. Clemaritis. 
C. B. P. 300. [Kanuaris, of ana, 8 or claſper, 
& c. becauſe it climbs up trees with claſpers, like 
thoſe of Vines. Hence it is called Virgultum duc- 
tile, Ranunculus obſequioſus; and alſo Antrogeno- 


mene, and Flammula, as though producing a car- 


buncle ; for the leaves being bruiſed, and applied to 


the ſkin, burn it into carbuncles, as it is in the peſti- 


lence 


CLE 


lence ; and Flammula, becauſe if one leaf be cropped 
in a hot day in the ſummer ſeaſon, and bruiſed, and 

preſently put to the noſtrils, it will cauſe a ſmell and 

pain like a flame:] Virgin's Bower. 

The CuARACTExRs are, 

The flowers have no empalement ; they have each four 

looſe oblong petals, with a great number of ſtamina, 

which are ſhorter than the petals, and the ſummits ad- 

Here to their fide. They haue many germen, which are 


roundiſh and compreſſed ; the awl-ſhaped ſtyle, which is | 


langer than the ſtamina, is crowned by a ſingle ſtigma. 
— germina afterward become ſo mam roundiſh com- 

: preſſed ſeeds, with the ſtyle fitting on their top, and are 
collected into a head, the ſtyles of the ſeveral ſpecies being 

various forms. 

his genus of plants is ranged in the ſeventh ſection 

of Linnæus's thirteenth claſs, intitled Polyandria Po- 
lygynia, the flowers of this ſection having many ſta- 


mina and ſeveral ſtyles. 


The Spxcrzs are, 
2. CLEMATISs (Reda) foliis pinnatis, foliolis ovato-lan- 


ceolatis, integerrimis, caule erecto. Hort. Cliff. 225, 


Clematis with winged leaves, whoſe lobes are oval, ſpear- 

ſhaped, entire, and an upright ſtalk. Clematitis 
five flammula ſurrecta alba. J. B. 2. 127. Upright 
white Climber. 

2. CLEMATIS ( Integrifolia) foliis ſimplicibus, ovato-lan- 

ceolatis. Hort. Cliff. 225. Clematis with fingle leaves, 

' wwhich are oval and ſpear-ſhaped. Clematitis cærulea 
erecta. C. B. P. 300. Upright blue Climber. 

3. CLeMaT1s (Hiſpani.a) foliis pinnatis, foliolis lanceo- 
latis, 7 pr ring caule erecto. 7 1 

aged leaves, whoſe lobes are ſpear-ſhaped, pointe 
— and an upright ſtalk. Clematitis Hiſpanica ſur- 
recta altera & humilior flore albicante. H. R. Par. 

4. CLteMaris (Vitalba) foliis pinnatis, foliolis cordatis, 
ſcandentibus. Hort. Cliff. 225. Clematis with winged 
leaves, whoſe lobes are heart-ſhaped and climbing. Cle- 
matitis latifolia integra. J. B. 2. p. 125. Climber with 
broad entire leaves, commonly called Viorna, or Traveller's 


toy. 

5. CLEMATIS — foliis ternatis, foliolis corda- 
tis, acutis, dentatis, ſcandentibus. Clematis with tri- 
foliate, heart-ſhaped, pointed leaves, which are indented, 
and climbing. Clematitis Canadenſis latifolia & tri- 
phylla. Sar. Broad leaved Canada Climber. 

6. CLemaTis (Flammula) foliis inferioribus, pinnatis, 
laciniatis, ſummis ſimplicibus, integerrimis, lanceo- 
latis. Toy. w_ ag; Loney whoſe lower leaves are 
winged and jagge . ones ſingle, ſpear ſbaped, 
aud entire. . — 22 C. B. P. 
300. Creeping Climber. | 

7. CLemar1s (Cirrboſa) cirrhis ſcandens foliis ſimplici- 
— Hort. Gs * Clematis with climbing tendrils, 
fimple leaves. matitis peregrina, foliis pyri 
_ E B. P. 300. Foreign Gander with cut 4 

4Ves. 

3. CLemaT1s (Viticella) foliis compoſitis decompoſitiſ- 

que, foliolis ovatis, integerrimis. Hort. Cliff. 225. 

Clematis with compound and dec leaves, whoſe 
ſmall leaves are oval and entire. Clematitis cærulea 
wy purpurea repens. C. B. P. 300. Single blue Virgin's 

ower. | 

9. CLtmaT1s (Alpina) foliis compoſitis ternatis ternatiſ- 
que, foliolis acutis ſerratis. Clematis with compound 


aves, whoſe lobes are parpy ſawed. Clematitis Al- 
pina bang folio. C. B. P. 300. Alpine Climber with 
4 Crane's-bill leaf 4 
10. CL,zMaT1s (Viorna) foliis compoſitis decompoſitiſ- 
que, foliolis quibuſdam xrifidis. Flor. Virg. 62. Cle- 
matis with compound and decompounded leaves, ſome of 
| whoſe lobes are trifid. Clematis purpurea repens, pe- 
talis florum coriaceis. Raii Hiſt. 1928. Creeping pur- 
ple Climber, with coriaceous petals to the flower. 


11. CLEMATIS (Orientalis) folus compoſitis, foliolis in- 


Ciſis angulatis lobatis cuneiformibus, petalis interne 

villoſis. Lin. Sp. 765. Clematis with compound leaves, 
whoſe ſmall leaves are cut into angular wedge-ſhaped 
lobes, and {he infide of the petals are hairy. Clematitis 


Orientalis folio apii, flore N flaveſcente, poſte- 


L compreſſed ſeeds, each having a long 


CL E 
rids reflexo. Tourn. Cor. 20. Eaſtern Climber with a 
Smallage leaf, and @ reflexed, greeniſh; yellow flower. 
12. CLEMATIS (Sibirica) foliis compoſitis & decompoſi- 
N . 2 Climber with 
c co leaves, whoſe ſmall leaves are 
ſawed and trifoliate. 1 
13. CLEMATIS (Diaica) foliis ternatis, integerrimis, flo- 
ribus diocis. Three-leaved Climber, with entire leaves, 
having three lobes, and male and female flowers on the 
ſame plant. Clematis foliis ternis. Sloan, Cat. 84. 
Three-leaved Climber. | 
14. CLEMATIS (Americana) foliis ternatis, faliolis cordato- 
acuminatis, integerrimis, floribus corymboſis. Three- 
leaved Climber with heart-ſhaped pointed lobes, which are 
entire, and flowers collected in round bunches. Clematitis 
Americana triphylla, foliis non dentatis. Houſt. MSS. 
15. CLEMATIS (Cripa) folus ſimplicibus, ternatiſque, 
foliolis integris trilobiſve. Lin. Sp. Plant. 343. Climber 
with ſingle and trifoliate leaves, whoſe ſmall leaves are 
either entire, or have three lobes. Clematis flore criſpo, 
Hort. Elth. 86. Climber with a curled flower. 
The firſt ſort grows naturally in the ſouth of France, 
Italy, Auſtria, and ſeveral parts of Germany, bur 
hath been long cultivated in the Engliſh gardens for 
- ornament. is hath a perennial root. The ſtalks 
are upright, about three or four feet high, garniſhed 
with winged leaves ſtanding . which are com- 
poſed of three or four pair of lobes, terminated by 
an odd one; they are oval, ſpear-ſhaped, and en- 
tire: the flowers are produced in large looſe panicles 
at the top of the z theſe are compoſed _ 
white petals, which ſpread open; and the middle is 
occupied by a great number of ſtamina, ſurrounding 
five or ſix germen, which afterward become ſo many 
tail or beard 
ſitting on the 2 It flowers in June, and the ſeeds 
tember 


ripen in ep A 
ſecond ſort grows naturally in Hur and Tar- 

tary, but hath been long an inhabitant in the Engliſh 
gardens. The root of thus is perennial, ſending up 
many ſlender upright (talks, from three to four feet 
high, iſhed with oppolite ſingle leaves at each 
Joint, having ſhort foot-italks ; the leaves are near 
four inches long, and an inch and an half broad in 
the middle, of a bright green, ſmooth, and entire, 
ending in a point: N come out from the 
upper part of the | ing upon very lon 
—— — bg each — 4 blue — 
er, compoſed of four narrow thick petals which ſpread 
open, and many hairy ſtamina ſurrounding the ger- 
mina in the center. After the flowers are paſt, the 

rmen become ſo many compreſſed ſeeds, each hav- 
ing a tail or beard. It flowers and ſeeds at the ſame 

time with the former ſort. ; 

The third fort is very like the firſt, from which it 
differs in having but two or three pair of lobes in each 
leaf, which are narrower and ſtand farther aſunder : 
the ſtalks are ſhorter, and the flowers larger. 
The fourth ſort grows naturally in the hedges, in 
moſt parts of England. This hath a tough chmbing 
ſtalk, ſending out claſpers, by which it faſtens to the 
neighbouring buſhes and trees, and fometimes riſes 
more than twenty feet high, ſending out many fide 
branches, ſo as often to cover all the trees and buſhes 
of the hedge. This puts out many bunches of white 
flowers in — which are ſucceeded by ſeveral flat 
ſeeds joined in a head, each having a long twiſted 
tail ſitting on the top, which is covered with long 
white hairs ; and in autumn, when the ſeeds are near 
ripe, they appear like beards, from whence the coun- 
try people call it Old Man's Beard. The branches of 
this being very tough and flexible, are uſed for tying 
up faggots; from whence, in ſome countries, it is 
called Bindwith. | 
There are two varieties of this, one with indented 
leaves, which is the moſt common, and the other hath 
entire leaves; but as theſe are ſuppoſed to ariſe acci- 
dentally from ſeeds, they are not diſtinguiſhed by 


The 


Fhe fifth ſort grows naturally in moſt parts of North 
N from whence the ſeeds have been brought to 
urope. This is in its firſt appearance very like the 
ieee by 
threes on the ſame foot-ſtalk; whereas of the 


| 


former have five or ſeven lobes in each leaf, The | 


flowers 2 at the ſame time with the former, 
dut the ſeeds do not ripen in England, unleſs the 
ſeaſon is very warm. There is little beauty in this 


ſort. x CHI X- . 51 1 
The fixth fort hath a climbing ſtalk. like the fourth; 
the lower leaves of this are winged, and deeply cut 
vn their duc but the upper leaves are ſingle, ſpear- 
ſhaped, and entire. The flowers of this ſort are 
white, and in June or July. This grows na- 
turally in the ſouth of France, — in Ita). | 
The ſeventh ſort grows naturally in Spain and Por- 
tu This hath a climbing ſtalk, which will riſe to 
the height of eight or ten feet, ſending out branches 
from every joint, hereby it becomes à very thick 
buſhy plant; the leaves are ſometimes at 
other times double, and frequently trifaliate; being 
indented on their edges. Theſe keep their verdure 
all the year: o 
' which faſten themſelves to the 
by which the branches are fu 
would fall to the ground. The:flowets are 
from the fide. of the branches ; theſe ate large, of an 
herbaceous colour, and appear always about the end 
of December, or beginning of January, which being 


a a ſeaſon when few ping viſit gardens for informa- 
ve eſcaped their notice, fo that 


tion, theſe flowers 
many have ſup this ſort doth not flow- 
ers in and the flowers being nearly the 
n _ who have e 
conſtant viſitors ens, have d by thi t, 
without noticing — at go many years to- 
gether, it hath produced plenty of flowers in the gar- 
den at Chelſea, and always at the fame ſeaſon.” ' | 
The ſeventh ſort is cultivated in the 838 
for ſale, and is known by the tide of Virgin's 4 


neighbouring ſhrubs, 
ted; otherwiſe they 


There are four varieties of it which are preſerved in 


the gardens of the curious, and have been by ſome 
treated as ſo many diſtinct 
differences conſiſt either in the colour of their flow- 
ers, or the multiplicity of cheir petals, they are now 


only eſteemed as ſeminal variations ; but as — | 
juſt | 


diſtinguiſhed by the nurſery-gardeners, I 
mention them. „ 
1. Single * in's Bower. | 
2, Single irgin's Bower, Th "OY vhs | 
3. Single — irgin's Bowen „ 1 
4. Double purple Virgin's Bower 
Theſe have no difference in their ſtalks or leaves ſo 
that the ſame deſcription will fit them all, excepting 
the colours or multiplicity of petals in their flowers. 
The ſtalks of theſe plants are very ſender and. weak, 
having many joimts, from whence come «out fide 
branches, which are again divided into ſmaller. If 
theſe are ſupported, they. will riſe to the height 
eight or ten feet, and ate garniſned wi 3 
winged leaves, placed oppaſite at the joints. Theſe 
branch out into many diviſions, f 
. 
are oval and entire: the X 
four foot-ſtalks ariſe, two on each ſide ; the twalower - 
have three of theſe diviſions, ſo that they are each com- 
. poſed of nine ſmall leaves or lobes: but the two upper 
ve only two oppoſite leaveꝶ on each, and between 
theſe ariſe thrre r foot-ſtalks, each ſupporting 
one flower. The flowers have each four 
which 
top and 
purple, in another blue, and the third of a bright pur- 
ple or red colour. The double fort, which is com- 
mon in the Engliſh is of the worn · out pur- 
kee colour: but the foreign catalogues mention 
dle flowers of both the other — * 


2 


— 


ſite to the leaves come out claſpers, 


produced 


| 
ſpecies; but as their only 


| e 


years in the Chelſea 


k = - 


narrow at their baſe hut are broad at the 
ded : in one they are of a dark worn- out 


i rs, Which may |. 
probably be found in ſome of their gardens z but 


C L E 


them. The double Howtrs have no ſtamind 61 
germen, but in lieu of them, there is a multiplicity 
of petals, which are narrow, and turn inward at the 


Theſe plants grow flaturally in the woods in Spain 
and Portugal, but have been long cultivated in the 
i gardens for ornament; They flower in June 
and July, but they ſeldom ripen ſeeds in England, 
and the double ſort continues to the end of Auguſt. 
The ninth fort grows naturally on the Alps and other 
untains in Italy. I received it from mount Baldus, 
where it grows in plenty. This hath a ſlendet elimb- 
ing ſtalk, which riſes three or four fret high} Tup- 
porting itſelf by faſtening to the neighbouring plants 
or ſhrubs. The leaves of this are compoſed of nine 
lobes or ſmall leaves, three ſtanding upon each foot- 
' ſtalk, ſo that it is what the former writers ſtile a nine- 
leaved plant. The flowers come out at the joints of 
the in the ſame manner as the common Tra- 
vellers Joy, which are white, ſo make no great ap- 
| 888 This fort. flowers in Myr 
The tenth fort grows naturally in Virginia and Caro- 
- lina, from both of theſe countries I have received the 
ſeeds. This hath many ſlender ſtalks, garniſhed with 
compound winged leaves at each joint; and are'ge- 
y compoſed of gine leaves, ing by threes, 
like thoſe of the eighth. ſort, but the ſmall leaves or 
- lobes of this are nearly of a heart - hape. The flowers 
of this ſtand upon ſhort foot-ſtalks, which come out 


from the wings of theleaves, one on each ſide theſtalk. 
The flowers are compoſed of four thick petals, which 
are on their outſide, and blue within. They 


appear in July, and if the autumn proves warm, the 
ſeeds will ripen in September. 
The eleventh ſort was diſcovered by Dr. Tournefort 
in the Levant, n to the 
49 garden at Paris, where ucceeded and per- 
— feeds ſo that moſt of the In Europe 
have been furniſhed with the ſeeds from thence : thi 
. | hath weak climbing ſtalks, which faſten themſelves 
by their claſpers, to any plants or ſhrubs which ſtand 
near them, and thereby riſe to the height of ſeven or 
eight feet, iſhed with compound wi leaves, 
. . conſiſting ok nine ſmall. leaves (or lobes) which are 
an and ſharp-pointed. The flowers come: out 
from the - of the leaves, which wes yellowiſh 
green and the petals are reflexed backward ; 
come out in April and May, and in warm Le. 
the ſeeds will ripen very well, if the plants have a 


, naturally in Siberia, from 
whence the ſeeds were ſent to the imperial garden at 
Peterſburgh, where they ſucceeded ' and produced 
ſeeds,” part of which werg ſent me in the year 1753. 
Theſe grew, and the "plants have flowered ſeveral 
It hath weak climbing 
-- ſtalks which require that riſe from four to 

fax or eight feet High; the joints are far.gſunder ; at 

each of theſe 'comewwut two nd winged leaves, 

whoſe ſmall leaves or lobes are placed by.threes ; theſe 
are deeply ſawed ontheir edges, and terminate in ſharp 


vints. The flowers come out from the wings of the 
— ks, and 
are 


a 


*” le, ſtandi | longhaked foot 
85 — of four e which ſpread 
open in form of a croſa, of a whitiſh yellow colour. 
In the center is placed ſeveral germen, ſurrounded 
by a great number of ſtamina, With flat compreſſed 
fummits, of the ſame colour with the petals of the 
flower; after theſe. are paſt, the germen become fo 
many compreſſed ſeeds, each ha wing a bearded tail. 
It flowers in February March April, and the 
ſeeds ripen in July or Auguſt. 
The thirteenth ſort was ſent me from Jamaica by 
the late Dr. Houſtoun,/ This hath ſlender climbing 
_ talks, which faſten themſelves to the trees and ſhrubs 
which ſtand near them, and thereby riſe to the height 
of ten or twelve fect, garniſhed with trifoliate leaves, 
coming out on each ſide the ſtalk ; the - lobes 
are large, oval, and entire, having three 3 ny 


> as I have not ſeen them myſelf, I have nat noticed 


veins. - The foot-ſtalks of the flowers ariſe at the 
a Uu u | ſame 


, 


CLE 


fame joints, cloſe to thoſe of the leaves, one on each 


four pair of ſmall foot- ſtalks from the large one, each 


This hath been by ſome 
ſame with the common | 
have ſeen the two plants, cannot doubt of their be- 


of which divides again into three ſmaller, each ſup- 
porting a ſingle flower: the lower 


pair of theſe are 
extentled four or five inches, the other gradually di- 
iniſh to the top, ſo that they form, a pyramidal 
ae of flowers; theſe are white, and are compoſed 
four narrow petals which are reflexed back, but 
the ſtamina all ſtand erect. | 
ons ſuppoſed. to be the 
zavellers Joy, but thoſe who 


ing diſtinct ſpecies. if! | 

The fourteenth fort was ſent me from Campeachy 
by the late Dr. Houſtoun. This hath ſtrong climb- 
ing ſtalks, which faſten themſelves by their claſpers 


to the neighbouring trees, whereby they are ſupport- 
ed, and riſe to the hel ht of twenty fret or more, gar- 


niſhed at each joint by trifoliate leaves, which. are | 


heart-ſhaped, 


Pane and entire. The flowers 
come out on 1on 


naked, ing foot-ſtalks, 


which riſe from the wings of the leaves; they are 


white, and collected into roundiſh bunches ; theſe are 


| ſucceeded by ſeeds ſhaped like thoſe of the common 


fort, but have long curling beards to each, which are 
finely feathered. »Y | | 

The fifteenth ſort grows in Carolina, from 
whence I received the ſeeds in the year 1725. This 


hath weak ſtalks which riſe near four feet big h, and 
by their claſpers faſten themſelves to the nei ing 
plants, whereby they are ſupported. e leaves 
come out oppoſite at the joints ; theſe are ſometimes 


- ſingle, at others trifoliate, and ſome of the leaves are 


y from the ſide of the branches upon ſhort foot- 


— into three lobes. The flowers come out 
ſt 


, which have one or two 
the flower, which are oblong and 
The flowers have four thick petals, like 


inted. 
e of the 


tenth fort; theſe are of a purple colour, and their 7 


inner ſurface is curled, and hath many longitudinal 
aw Shen flowers in July, and the feeds ripen in 


The three firſt ſorts have perennial roots, which mul- | 


riply pretty faſt, but their ſtalks die down every au- 
tumn, new ones ariſe in the ſpring, in which par- 
ticular differ from all the other ſpecies, therefore 
uire different management, and are agated in 
a different manner; therefore I ſhall firſt give direc- 
— for their culture. 0 A | 
Theſe plants are propagated either by ſeeds, or part- 
ing thaw roots ; bet the, former being a tedious me- 
thod (the plants ſeldom riſing 


ſoon after they are ripe, 
more before they flower,) the latter is generally prac- 
tiſed. The beſt ſeaſon for parting theſe roots is in 
October or Febtuary; either juſt before their branches 
decay, or before they riſe again in the ſpting. 
They will grow almoſt in any foil or ſituation; but if 
the ſoil is very dry, they ſhould always be new plant- 
ed in the autumn, otherwiſe their flowers will not be 
fo ſtrong ; but if the foil be wet, it is better to defer 


it until the ſpring. The roots may be cut through | 
ng to preſerve. | 


their crowns with a ſharp knife, obſervi 


to every offset ſome good buds or eyes; and then it 


matters nat how ſmall you divide them, for their 


roots increaſe very faſt : but if you part them ve 
fmall, you ſhould let them remain then or four hoes 
before they are again removed, that their flowers 
may be ſtrong, and their roots multiplied in eyes, 
which in leſs time cannot be obtained. 
Theſe plants are extreme hardy, enduring the cold 
of our ſevereſt winters in the open air, and are very 
proper ornaments for large ns, either to be 
lanted in large borders, or intermixed with other 
hardy flowers 1n quarters of flowering ſhrubs ; where, 
by being placed promiſcuoully in little apen places, | 


until the ſecond year | 
after ſowing, unleſs the ſeeds are ſown in the autumn 
and are often twa years | 


fide the ſtalks : theſe are long, naked, and grow hori- 
Lontally, extending beyond the leaves before they 
divide and branch; then there comes out three or 


pair of leaves below|| 


— 


„ 


L E 


| they fill up thoſe ſmall vacancies, and are agreeable 


enough. They begin to flower about the beginning 


of June, and often continue to produce freſh flowers 


until Auguſt, which renders them valuable, eſpeci- 
ally ſinct they require very little care in their culture; 
for their roots may be ſuffered to remain ſeveral 
years undiſturbed, where there is no want to part 
them, which will not in the leaſt prejudice them. 
The fourth fort is found wild in moſt parts of Eng. 
ang, growing upon the ſides of banks under hedges, 
and extends its trailing branches over the trees and 
ſhrubs that are near it. This plant in the autumn is 
rally. covered with ſeeds, which are collected into 

ittle heads, each of which having, as it were, a rough 
plume faſtened to it, hath occafioned the country 
people m give it the name of Old Man's Beard. It 
- titled by Lobel and Gerard, Viorna; and by Do- 
donæus, Vitis alba: in Engliſh it is moſt commonly 
called Fravellers Joy. This fort is rarely cultivated 
in gardens, being too rambling, and having but little 


The Ah 
The and ſixth ſorts have no more beauty chan 
the fourth, fo are ſeldom preſerved in gardens, unleſs 


x rr They ate both as hardy as 
common ſort, may be agated either 

ſeeds or laying down 2 ; * 
The ſeventh ſort retains its leaves all the year, 
which renders it valuable. This was formerly pre- 
ſerved in green · houſes in the winter, fuppoſing it too 
tender to live in the open air in England; but now 


i is generally planted in the full ground, where the 


plants thrive much better than in pots, and produce 
plenty of flowers, which they never did when they 
were more tenderly treated; nor have I found that 
the plants have fuffered from ſevere froſts; for thoſe 
which have been growing in the open air at Chelſea, 
moon 2 fifty years, have reſiſted the greateſt cold 
wit 


This fort doth not produce ſeeds in England, fo it is 
| by layers, and alſo from cuttings. It 
by layers, it muſt be done in the 


ing , when the ſhoots of the ſame 
year only ſhould be choſen for this purpoſe ; for the 

older branches do not out roots in leſs than two 
years, whereas the tender ſhoots will make - good 
roots in one year: theſe muſt be down into 
the ground, in the ſame manner as is uſually prac- 
tiſed for other layers, to t their r f the 
ſhoots have two inches of earth oyer them, it will be 
better than a greater depth; bur then, a little old tan- 


ners bark ſhould be ſpread over the furface of the 


ground, to keep out the froſt; for as the plants ge- 
nerally begin flowering about Chriſtmas, ſo at the 
ſame time they are putting out roots, which being 
but juſt formed, may be injured by ſevere froſts : 
theſe layers will have ſtrong roots by the follow- 
ing autumn, when they may be taken from the old 


plant, and tranſplanted where they are deſigned to 


remain. 
When are propagated by AN. they ſhould 
be planted in March, in pots filled with good kitchen- 


13 and plunged into a very moderate hot- 


obſerving to them from the ſun in the day- 
time, and gently water them two or three times a 
werk, and in leſs than two months 2 will have 
taken root, when they ſhould be gradually inured to 
air. The following ſummer they may be 
in any part of the en till Michaelmas, and 
then they ſhould be turned out of the pots and planted 
in the full ground, either where they are deſigned to 
remain, or into a nurſery-bed, to grow a your longer 
to get ſtrength, before they are placed out for good. 
All the varieties of Virgin's Bower are ated by 
laying down their branches; for although the ſingle 
flowers ſometimes produce ſeeds in England, yet as 
-theſe ſeeds, when ſown, — remain a whole 
pres the ground before they vegetate, ſo the other 
ing the more expeditious m of increaſing theſe 
plants, is ly practiſed: but in order to fuc- 
ceed, layers ſhould be laid down at My ce 
c 


- where 


CLE 


ſeaſon from the former ſort 5 for when they are laid 


in the autumn, their ſhoots are become tough, 1o | 


rarely put out roots under two years; and Ae 
ſo long in the ground, not one in three of them wi 


have made good roots; ſo that many have ſuppoſed | 


theſe ts were difficult to 


ate, but ſince they 
have altered their ſeaſon of 


ing it, they have found 


4 


theſe layers have fucceeded as well as thoſe of other 
C0 a 


The beſt time for laying down the branches is in the 
1 of July, ſoon after they have made their 
ſhoors, for it is theſe yohng branches of the 
ſame year, which freely take root; but as theſe are 
very tender, there ſhould be great care taken not to 
break them in the operation: therefore thoſe 
branches from which theſe ſhoots were produced, 
ſnould be brought down to the Ong, and faſtened 
to prevent their riſing 4 then the young ſhoots ſhould 
be laid into the earth, with . raiſed upright, 
three or fout inches above ground; and after the 
layers are placed down, if the ſurface of the ground 
be covered h moſs, rotten tanners bark, or other 
decayed mulch, it will prevent the ground from dry- 
ing, ſo that the layers will not re watering above 
three or four times, which not be at leſs than 
five or ſix days interval; for When theſe layers have 
too much wet, the tender ſhoots frequently rot; or 
when the young fibres are newly put out, are ſo 
tender, as to periſh by having much wet : therefore 
where the method here directed is practiſed, the y- 
ers will more certainly take root, than by any other 
yet practiſetn. | 
As moſt of theſe plants have climbing branches, 
they ſhould be always planted where they may be 
ſupported, otherwile the branches will An to the 
ground and appear unſightiy; fo that unleſs they are 
properly diſpoſed, inſtead of being ornaments to a 
n, they will become the reverſe. Where there 
e ee ſeats, with trellis work mo_ . 
plants are very proper to train inſt it; or 
any walls or other fendes — Ses covered 
from the 
1 no means proper for open 
rders, nor do they anſwer the tion, when 
they are intermixed with ſmrubs; for unleſs their 
branches have room to extend, they will not be pro- 
ductive of many flowers. 
The ſort with double flowers is the moſt beautiful, 
ſo that ſhould be to thoſe with ſingle flow- 
ers, of which a few only ſhould be planted for va- 
riety. They are all equally hardy, ſo are ſeldom in- 
zured by froft, excepting in very ſevere winters, when 
ſometimes the ver 
theſe are cut off in the ſpring, the ſtems will put out 
The tenth, eleventh, and fifteenth ſorts are alſo very 
hardy plants, and have ch 


be diſpoſed in the fame manner as the other : the 
are allo 

at 
S for them. . 


The other ſorts are natives of the warmeſt parti of 


America, ſo will not thrive in this & , unleſs 
they are preferved paged but as theſe are great 
ramblers and plants of no great beauty, chey are ſel- 
dom _— E Son botanic gardens for 

the ſake of variety. 
layers, in the ſame manner as the other forts; or may 


be raiſed from ſeeds, obtained from the countries 
Where they naturally grow4 bur theſe mult be treated 


in the ſame manner as other exotic plants from the 
; * d 


ſame country. 
CLEOME. Lin. Gen. Plant. 740. Sinapiftram. 
Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 231. tab. 116. 
The CHARACTERS are, 
The flower hath a four-leaved empalement which ſpreads 
: it hath four petals which are inclined | 


ad open, the tts lower being leſs than the other; in the 


tom there are three mellous glands which are roundiſh, 
and are ſeparated by the empalement. It hath fix or more 


ttriphyll 


fight, theſe are very proper for the | 


very tender ſhoots are killed ; bur if 


climbing branches, ſo may 


ated by layers, which wil ſucceed, if 
ſame time, and in the fame manner 


heſe may be propagated by 


and 


 Ramina which are incurved, having riſing ſummits fixed 
fo their fide : it bath a fingle flyle, ſupporting an oblong 
germen, which is 4 the ſame length as the Famins, and 
crowned by a thick fligma. The germen afterward be- 
comes a long cylindrical pod, fitting upon the ſtyle, havin 

| _— opening with tc valves, and filled with roundi/ 


ſeeds. 
This genus of Plant is ranged in the ſecond ſection 
of Linnzus's fifteenth claſs, intitled Tetradynamia 
Siliquoſa ; the plants of this ſection have in the flow- 
ers four long and two ſhort ſtamina, and their ſeeds 
are included in long pods. | 
The Sprelks are, F N | 
1. CLrome (Pentaphy/la) floribus gynandns, foliis qui- 
natis caule inermi. Lin. Sp. 9 18, Cleome with flowers 
having male and female parts, fe Teaves, and ſmooth 
talks, Sinapiftrym' Indicum, pentaphyllum flore 
carneo, minus, * H. Barn 0979 

2. Cromer (Ornithopodeides) floribus hexandris, foliis 
' tefnatis, foliols oyari-lanceolatis:” Lin. Sp. Plant. 

* 940. Cleome with flowers having fix ſtamina, trifoliate 

„ves, and ſpear-ſhaped" lobes. Sinapiſtrum Orientale, 
ornithop6dy ſiliquis. Tourn. Cop. 17. 
3. Clou (Lafftanicu] floribus hexandris, foliis terna- 
tis, foliolis Hneartlanceolatis, filiquis bivalvibus. 
Cleome toith flowers having fix ſtamina, trifoliate leaves, 
narrow ſpear-ſhaped lobes, and pods baving two valves. 
Sinapiſtrum Luſitanicum triphyllum, flore rubro. 
Tourn. Inft. R. H. 231, A 
4. COME (Viſceſa) floribus dodecandris, foliis quina- 
tis ternatiſque. Flor. Zeyl. 241. Cleome with flotyers 
having "twelve flaminia, trifoliate and quinquefoliate 
leaves. © iſtrum Zeylanicum, triphyllon & pen- 
taphyllon viſcoſum, flayo flore. Mart. Dec. 3. 

5. Cuzoms (Triphylia) floribus hexandris, foliis ternatis, 

 folidlo intermedio majori. Cleome with flowers having 

Ar flanmna, and trifoliate leaves, whoſe middle tobe js the 

largeſt. Simapiſtrum Indicum triphyllum, flore car- 
neo non ſpinoſum. H. L. * 

6. CTO ( Erweggo) floribus hexandris, follis ſeptenis, 
caule ſpinoſo, aus pendulis. Cleome with flowers 
having fix ſtamina, leaves with ſeven lobes, a prickly 
ſtalk, and hanging pods. Sinapiſtram Egyptiacum 
hepraphyllum, olCarneo, majus fpinoſum, H. L. 

7. CLeoMe (Spinoſa) floribus hexandns, foliis quinatis 

ternatiſque, caule ſpinoſo. Cleome with hav 
fix lamina, leaves compoſed of froe and three lobes, and 
a prickly talk. Sinapiſtrum Indicum ſpinoſum, flore 
carneo, folio trifido vel quinquefido. Houſt. MSS. 
8. Cuzome (Monophylla) floribus hexandris, foliis ſim- 
phcibus, petiolatis ovato-lanceolatis. Flor. Zeyl. 243. 
Chome with f flaming to the flowers, and ſix leaves, 
which are ovally ſpear-ſhaped. Smapiſtrum Zeylanicum 
viſcoſum, folio ſolitario, flore „ fibqua tenui. 
Burm. Theſ. 217. "As F 
The firſt ſort grows naturally in Afia, Africa, and 
America; I have received the ſeeds of it from Al 
and the coaſt of Guinea, and in the earth which came 
from the Weſt-Indies with other plants; this hath 
come up as a weed. It riſes with an herbaceous ftalk 
about a foot high, garniſhed with ſmooth leaves, 
compoſed of five ſmall leaves or lobes, joining at 
their baſe to one center, and ſpread out like the fin- 
of a hand. The leaves on the lower part of the 
Ralk ftand upon long foot-ſtalks, which are gradu- 
ally ſhortened to the top of the ſtalk, where they al- 
moſt join it: the flowers are produced in looſe ſpikes 
at the end of the ſtalks and branches; theſe have four 
ls of a fleſh colour, which ftand erect, fpreading 
— each other; and below theſe are placed the 
ſtamina and ſtyle, which coaleſce at the bottom, and 
are ſtretched out beyond the E where they fpread 
open; after the flower is paſt, the germen which ſits 
upon the ſtyle, becomes a taper pod, about two 
inches long, filled with round feeds. This is an an- 


nual plant, which dies ſoon after the ſeeds are ripe. 
The ſecond fort grows naturally in the Levant, from 

whence Dr. Tournefort ſent the ſeeds to the royal gar- 

nic 
this 
riſes 


den at Paris, and from thence moſt of the 
gardens in Europe have been furniſhed with it: 
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ſending out ſeveral ſide branches, 
leaves, ſome of which have five, and others three 


by taper 


CLE 


MIe/with an upright ſtalk about the ſame height 46 


the firſt, garniſhed with leaves compoſed of three 
{pear-ſhaped lobes, ſtanding upon ſhort foot-ſtalks ; 
. flowers come out ſingly from the ſide of the 
ſtalks, and have four red petals, which ſtand in the 
ſame form as thoſe of the former ſort : theſe are ſuc- 
ceeded by ſlender pods two inches long, which ſwell 
in every diviſion, where each ſeed is lodged, ſo as to 
appear like joints, as thoſe do of the Bird's-foot Tre- 
ol, when the ſeeds are 72 the whole plant decays. 
If the ſeeds of this are 
will flower in June, and their ſeeds will ripen in Au- 
ſt, but thoſe which are ſown in the ſpring do not 
wer till July; ſo that unleſs the ſeaſon proves fa- 
vourable, the ſeeds will not ripen: if the ſeeds of 


this ſort are permitted to ſcatter, the plants will come | 


up without care, and require only to be thinned and 


kept clean from weeds, for they will not bear tranſ- 


lanting. ; 
he third fort s naturally in Portugal and Spain, 


from whence I have received the ſeeds. This riſes with 


an herbaceous ſtalk about a foot and half high, — 
out 8 few ſhort ſide branches, which are garniſhe 


with leaves compoſed of three narrow lobes, ſtanding | 


upon ſhort foot- The flowers come out ſingly 
from the ſide of the ſtalks, are of a red colour, 
and are ſucceeded by thick taper pods, filled with 


round ſeeds. This is an annual plant, which will 
thrive in the open air, and requires che ſame treat- 
ment as the former. oF: 

The fourth ſort grows naturally in the. iſland of Cey- 
lon, from whence the ſeeds were b to Holland, 


| where they ſucceeded, and the ſeeds were ſent me by 


the late Dr. Boerhaave; this riſes near two feet high, 
garniſhed. with 


roundiſh lobes ſtanding upon ſhort hairy foot-ſtalks. 


The flowers come out ſingly at the foot-ſtalks of the! 


leaves, they ate of a pale yellow, and are ſucceeded 
pods between two and three inches long, 
ending in a point, which are full of round ſeeds. The 


whole plant ſweats out a viſcous clammy juice. This 


is alſo an annual plant. 


The fifth ſort was ſent me from Jamaica by the late 
Dr. Houſtoun, in the year 1730. This is an annual 

ant which riſes two feet high, ſending out many 
ide branches, garniſhed with leaves, wich one large 


ſpear-ſhaped lobe in the middle, and two very ſmall : 


ones on the ſide; theſe ſit cloſe. to the branches. The 


flowers come out fingly from the ſide of the branches, 


upon long foot-ſtalks : theſe have four large fleſh- 
coloured petals, and fix long ſtamina, which ſtand 


out beyond the petals z when the flowers fade, the 


rmen which. ſits upon the ſtyle becomes a taper pod 
our inches Tong, filled with round feeds. 


The fixth ſort was ' ſent me from Jamaica by the 


late Dr. Houſtoun, who found it growing naturally 

there in great plenty. It alſo grows naturally in 
Egypt. This riſes with a ſtrong thick herbaceous 

ſtalk two feet and a half high, dividing into many 

branches, which are garniſhed with leaves compoſed 

of ſeven long ſpear-ſhaped lobes, joining in a center 
at their baſe, where they ſit upon a long ſlender foot- 

ſtalk : juſt below the. foot-ſtalk comes out one or 

two ſhort, thick, yellow ſpines, which are very ſharp. 
The flowers come out ſingly from the ſide of the 

branches, forming a long looſe ſpike at their extre- 

mities ; this ſpike hath ſingle broad leaves, which 

half ſurround the ſtalks at their baſe, from the boſom 

of which, come out the foot-ſtalks of the flowers, 

which are two inches long, each ſuſtaining a large 

fleſh-coloured flower, whoſe ſtyle and ſtamina are 

extended two. inches beyond the petals. After the 

flower is paſt, the germen, which fits upon the ſtyle, 

becomes a thick taper pod five inches long, which 

hangs downward, and is filled with round ſeeds. This 

is allo an annual plant, which periſhes ſoon after the 

ſeeds are ripe. | | 

The bread fort was ſent me from the Havannah in 

the year 1731, by the late Dr. Houſtoun. This is 

2 


own 1n autumn the plants | 


— 


alſo an annual plant, which riſes rear two fect high 
— out on every ſide: the lower leaves arc 
compoſed of five oblong lobes ſtanding upon lobg 
foqt-ſtalks, but thoſe on the ſtalks and branches have 
but three Ibbes; and have ſhort foot-ſtalks : the 
— 225 * alſo 5 — hs terminated by 
e ſpikes of purple flowers, ſitting upon a 
Nender foot-ſtalk, at the baſe of which 1 pleced a 
— * oval leaf, The ſtalks are armed with ſlender 
Riff ſpines, which are ſituated juſt undef the foot- 
ſtalks of the leaves j when the flowers fade; the germen 
becomes & taper: pod, two inches long, filled with 
round ſeeds, ö 141% 
The eighth ſoft grows naturally in Ceylon; this is 
an annual plant, which riſes with an herbaceous ſtall; 
a foot and half high, garniſhed with long, narrow, 
ſingle leaves, ſtanding alternately on the ſtalks ; from 
the wings of the leaves come out the foot-ſtalks of 
the flower, each ſuſtaining a ſingle yellow flower, 
which is ſucceeded by a very er taper pod. 
All theſe plants except the ſecond and third forts, are 
natives of very warm countries, ſo will not thrive in 
without artificial heat; therefore their ſeeds 
muſt be ſown upon a hot-bed in the ſpring, 
and when the plants are fit to remove, they ſhould be 
planted in ſeparate ſmall pots, filled with freſh light 
earth, and plunged into a freſh hgt-bed, obſerving 


to ſhade them until they have taken freſh root; after 


which they ſhould have air admitted to them every 


day in proportion to the warmth of the ſeaſon, and 
their waterings ſhould be frequently repeated, but 


not given in too great plenty ; when the plants have 


filled theſe ſmall pots with their roots, they ſhould 
be put into 


ut r, and plunged again into a hot- bed 
to bring them forward; and in July, when they are too 


tall to remain longer in the hot: bed, they ſhould be re- 


moved into an ay glaſs caſe, where they may be 
ſcreened ** col and — * bor, in warm weather 
may enjoy the free air. With this management the 
plants will lower ſpon after, and perfect their ſeeds 


in autumn. The ſecond and third forts may be ſown 
in theo 


| borders of the garden, where they are 
deſigned to remain, for they do not require any ar- 
tificial warmth. 99 | 


CLEONIA, Pottugal Self-heal. 


The CHaracTERs are, 8 
It hath a bilabiated 1 e of one leaf, which is tu- 
bulous and angular ; the upper L is broad, plain, and 
indented in three parts; the under is ſhort and divided into 
two. The flower is of the grinning kind, with cne petal ; 


. the upper lip is ereli and divided into two parts, the lower 


is trifid, the middle ſegment having. two lobes, the two 

lateral ſpread 4 3 it hath four flamina, the two 

lower being the lo 7 » whoſe outer tap of their ſummits 

form a croſs. It hath four germen, Jupporiing a flender 

fiyle with four ſtigma, having four equal briſtles ; the ger- 

men afterward become four * incloſed in the hairy em- 
ement | 


This genus of plants is d in the firſt ſection of 
Linnzus's fourteenth claſs, intitled Didynamia Gym- 
noſpermia, the flower having two long and two ſhort 


ſtamina, and are ſucceeded by naked ſeeds filing in 


ky ent. | 

This plant grows naturally in Spain and Portugal; it 
is annual, periſhing ſoon after it has ripened 1 ede 
It was formerly ranged under the genus of Bugula, 
Tournefort - $1 titled it dam, and 
father Barrelier placed it with the Prunella, to which 
1 it is nearly related. 

t is propagated. by feeds, which, when ſown in the 
autumn the plants will come up the following ſpring: 
but the ſeeds which are ſown in the ſpring, fre- 
quently he in the ground till the following autumn, 
and ſometimes till the next ſpring before they ve- 
getate, When the plants come up and*are fit to 
tranſplant, a few of them may be planted into a border 
where they may remain to produce their flowers and 
ſeeds, as they require but little culture; ſo a few 
plants may be allowed to have place in ſmall gardens, 
where they will not take much room. 


CLETHRA. 


CLETHRA: Gron. Fl. Virg. 43. Lin. Gen. Plant. 
489. #5 12h | | 
This CHARACTERS t Np ifs 
The flower hath a permanent empalement of one leaf, which 
is cut into five parts; it bath five oblong petals, which 
are longer than the empalement; it hath ten ſtamina which 
are as long as the 22 and are terminated by oblong 
ere ſummits; in the center is ſituated a roundiſh germen 
ſupporting a permanent erect ſtyle, crowned by à trifid 
ſtigma. The germen afterward becomes a roundiſh capſule 
incloſed by the empalement, having three cells, which are 
full of angular ſeeds, | 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's tenth claſs, intitled Decandria Monogynia, 
the flowers having ten ſtamina, and one ſtyle. 
We know but one Spxcizs of this genus at pre- 
ſent, viz. | 
CLtTHRA ( Alnifoka) Gron. Virg. 47. There is no Engliſh 
title to this plant, it is the Alnifolia Americana ſer- 
rata, floribus pentapetalis albis in ſpicam diſpoſitis. 
Pluk. Alm. 18. American Shrub with an Alder ſawed 
leaf, and white five-leaved flowers, diſpoſed in a ſpike. 


it grows in moiſt places, and near the ſides of rivu- 
lets, riſing to the height of eight or ten feet, but in 
this country it rarely riſes to half that height: the 
leaves are in ſhape like thoſe of the Alder-tree, but 
are longer; theſe are placed alternately upon the 
branches: the flowers are produced at the extremity 
of the branches, in cloſe ſpikes : they are compoſed 
of five leaves, are white, and have ten ſtamina in 
each, which are nearly of the ſame length with the 
petals, this plant flowers in July, and when the au- 
rumn proves favourable, there are often ſome ſpikes 
of flowers again in October. ! 
This is hardy enough to bear the open air in Eng- 
land, and is one of the moſt beautiful ſhrubs at the 
ſeaſon of its lowering ; which is very little later than 
in its native country, being commonly in flower here 
by the beginning of July; and if the ſeaſon is not 
very hot, there will be part of the ſpikes in beauty 
till the beginning of Auguſt; and as moſt of the 
branches are terminated with theſe ſpikes of flowers, 
ſo when the ſhrubs are ſtrong, they make a fine ap- 
rance at that ſeaſon. 

This will thrive much better in moiſt land than in 
dry ground, and requires a ſheltered ſituation, where 
it may be defended from ſtrong winds, which fre- 
quently break off the branches, where they are too 
much expoſed to its violence. It is propagated by 
layers, but they are generally two years before they 
get root, ſo that at preſent it is rare in England. 
The fineſt ſhrubs of this kind, which I have yet ſeen, 
are in the curious garden of his grace the late duke 
of Argyle, at Whitton near Hounſlow, where they 
thrive as well as in their native country. They may 


from their roots ; if theſe are carefully taken off with 
fibres in the autumn, and planted into a nurſery-bed, 
they will be ſtrong enough in two years to tranſplant 
where they are to remain. 
It may alſo be propagated by ſeeds, which muſt be 
procured from the countries where it grows naturally, 
for the ſeeds are not perfected in England. But as 
theſe ſeldom arrive here till ſpring, ſo when they are 
{own at that ſeaſon, the plants will not come up till 
the following ſpring. erefore the ſeeds ſhould be 
ſown in pots, and placed in a ſhady ſituation till au- 
tumn, then placed under a frame in winter; the plants 
will come up the next ſpring, and in autumn may be 
tranſplanted into a nurſery-bed, 4 ſtrength before 
they are placed to remain for : | 
CLIFFOR TIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 1004. 
The name was given to this genus of plants by Dr. 
Linnæus, in honour of Mr. George Clifford of Am- 
ſterdam ; a great collector of plants, and a patron 
of botaniſts, who has printed a folio book of the 
_ in his garden, with ſeveral copper-plates, ex- 
ibiting the figures of many of the moſt curious plants. 
We have no Engliſh name for it. 


twin ſummits. 


This ſhrub is a native of Virginia and Carolina, where | 


parvo, ſparſim intra, folia 


alſo be propagated by ſuckers, which are ſent out 


LI 
The Cuax acTzrs are; | en 
It hath male and female flowers in different plants : the 
male flowers ' bave a ſpreading empalement, compoſed of 
threr ſmall, oval, concave leaves. It hath no petals, but 
a great number of hairy upright flamina, which are the 
length of the empalement, terminated by compreſſed, oblong, 
The female flowers have a permanent em- 
palement, compoſed of three leaves which are equal, fitting 
upon. the gone) theſe have no petals,” but the oblong 
germen which is ſituated below the empalement, ſupports 
wa long, ſlender, feathered ſtyles, terminated by a fingle 
ſigma, the germen afterward becomes an oblong taper 
capſule, with two cells crowned by the empalement, in- 


cluding one narrow taper ſeed. 


This genus of plants is ranged in the tenth ſection of 
Linnæus's twenty-ſecond claſs, intitled Dicecia Po- 
lyandria; the plants of this ſection and claſs have 
male and female flowers on different plants,” and the 
male flowers have a great number of ſtamina. . , 
The Spzcits are, 5 


. ClierogTiIa (Thcfolio) foliis ſubcordatis, dentatis. 


Lin. Sp. Plant. 1308, Cliffortia with heart-ſhaped in- 
dented leaves. Arbuſcula Afr. folio acuto llicis cau- 
lem amplexo rigido. Boerh. Ind. alt. 2. 5 


CrirrokriA (Trifoliata) foliis ternatis, intermedio 


tridentato. Prod. Leyd. 253. 7. was. | Cliffertia, 
whoſe middle leaf is cut in three parts. Myrica foliis 
ternatis; intermedus cunciformibus tridentatis. Hort. 
Cliff. 456. 


. CrirrokrIA (Ruſcifolia) foliis lanceolatis, integerri- 


mis. Hort. Cliff. 463. Cliffortia with ſpear-ſhaped leaves 
which are entire. Frutex 8 conifer, fructu 
ci, ſeminibus cylin- 


draceis. 
The firſt ſort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope, but hath been long cultivated in many of the 


Engliſh gardens; however it was not reduced to any 
genus, till Dr. Linnæus eſtabliſhed this, and gave 
it che title. By ſome former writers it was 
Cam 1 to which genus it had no relation. 
It files with a weak ſhrubby ſtalk four or five feet 
high, ſending out many diffuſed branches, which 
ſpread out on every. ſide, requiring ſome ſupport : 
theſe are garniſhed with leaves, which are heart- 
ſhaped at their baſe, but broad at their ends, where 
they are ſharply indented. They are very ſtiff, of 
a grayiſh colour, and cloſely embrace the ſtalks with 
their baſe, and are placed N on the branches; 
from the boſom of theſe ariſe a ſingle flower, ſitting 
cloſe to the branch, having no foot-ſtalk. Before 
the empalement is ſpread open, it forms a bud, in 
ſhape and ſize of thoſe of the Caper; this empale- 
ment is compoſed of three tag leaves, which af- 
terwards ſpread open, and then the numerous ſta- 
mina appear ſtanding erect; theſe, as alſo the inner 
ſurface of the empalement, are of a yellowiſh green 
colour. The flowers appear in June, July, —＋ - 
guſt, but the leaves continue in verdure through the 
year. 
All the plants which I have ſeen of this ſort, either 
in the Engliſh or Dutch gardens, were male, nor 
have I heard of any female plants being in any of the 
European gardens. 
This plant is eaſily propagated by cuttings, which 
may be planted in any of the ſummer months; if theſe 
are planted in ſmall pots filled with light earth, and 
plunged into a very moderate hot-bed they will ſoon 
take root, provided they are ſcreened from the ſun 
and duly watered ; when they have taken root, they 
muſt be gradually inured to bear the open air, to 
which they ſhould be expoſed, to prevent their ging 
up weak: therefore they ſhould be placed abroad ti 
they have obtained ſome ſtrength, then they may 
each tranſplanted into a ſeparate ſmall pot, and placed 
in the ſhade until they have taken freſh root; after 
which they may be placed with other of the hardy 
kinds of exotic plants in a ſheltered ſituation till Qc- 
tober, when they ſhould be removed into the green- 
houſe, or placed under a common hot-bed frame, 
where they may be ſcreened from the hard froſt, but 
| | A 2 enjoy 


enjoy the free air at all times when the weather is 
mild. 
When the plants advance in height, their ſtems and 
branches muſt be ſupported, otherwiſe they will trail 
upon the ground. In ſummer they muſt be placed 
in the open air, with Myrtles and other hardy gfeen- 
houſe plants; and in winter the plants may be treated 
in the ſame manner as thoſe, but muſt have little water 
in winter. This plant has endured the cold of our or- 
dinary winters, when planted near a ſouth-weſt wall 
without covering, but in ſevere winters they are always 
deſtroyed. 
The {cond ſort is a native of the ſame country as 
the firſt ; this hath very ſlender ligneous ſtalks, which 
muſt be ſupported, otherwiſe they will fall to the 
und. ele ſend out lender branches on every 
fide, which are cloſely garniſhed with trifoliate leaves 
franding cloſe to the branches; the middle lobes of 
theſe are much larger than the two ſide, and are in- 
dented in three parts. The flowers of this come out 
from the boſom of the leaves, having very ſhort 


foot-ſtalks, and are ſhaped like thoſe of the firſt, but | 


are ſmaller; theſe appear in July and Auguſt. Of 
this ſort = have on y _ plants in. the 1 
ens, which can o ropagated ayers; 
jo theſe are two — before they 4 — the 
plants are at preſent very rare in England. This ſort 
uires the ſame management as the firſt, and is 
ually hardy, but muſt not be over watered in winter. 
The leaves of this ſort continue green all the year, 
and being ſingularly ſhaped, they make a variety in 
the green-houſe during the winter ſeaſon. 
The third ſort riſes with a weak ſhrubby ſtalk about 
four feet high, ſending out lateral branches, which 
are covered with a whitiſh bark, and are garniſhed 
with leaves, placed in cluſters without order; theſe 
are ſtiff, of the conſiſtence and colour of the Butchers 
Broom, but are narrower, and run out to a longer 
point. Between theſe cluſters of leaves the flowers 
come out in looſe bunches, theſe have a great number 
of yellowiſh ſtamina, included in a three-leaved em- 
palement. We have only the male plant of this ſort, 
which is very difficult to propagate, ſo is very rare 
in Europe at preſent. 
This plant is tenderer than either of the former ſorts, 
ſo ſhould be placed in a warm green-houſe in 
winter, and during that ſeaſon, they muſt have but 
little water. In the ſummer they may be expoſed to 
the open air in a ſheltered ſituation, but they ſhould 
not remain abroad too late in the autumn ; for if there 
ſhould be much rain at that ſeaſon, it would endanger 
theſe plants if they are expoſed to it. 
CLIMATE U Dun, Gr. an inclination, ] is a 
part of the ſurface of the earth bounded by two circles 
parallel to the equator; ſo that the longeſt day in 
that parallel, neareſt to the pole, exceeds the longeſt 
day in that parallel neareſt to the equator by ſome 
certain ſpace of time, viz. half an hour, till you come 
to places ſituate nearly under the arctic circle; and 
a whole hour, or even ſeveral days when you go be- 
yond it. 
The antient Greek geographers reckoned only ſeven 
climates from the equator towards the north pole, and 
denominated them from ſome noted place, through 
which the middle parallel of the climate paſſed ; but 
the moderns reckon up twenty-four, 
The beginning of the climate is the parallel circle, 
wherein the day is the ſhorteſt. 
The A of the climate is that wherein the day is the 
longeſt. | 
The climates therefore are reckoned from the equa- 
tor to the Ps and are ſo many bands or zones, 
terminated by lines parallel to the equator z though 
in ſtrictneſs there are ſeveral climates in the breadth 
of one zone. 
Each climate only differs from its contiguous ones, in 
that the longeſt day in ſummer is longer or ſhorter by 
half an hour in one place than the =. ah | 
As the climates commence from the equator, the 
firſt climate at its beginning has its longeſt day pre- 
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ciſely twelve hours long; at its end twelve libiits 
and a half; the ſecond, which begins where the firſt 
ends, vaz. at twelve hours and a half, ends a- 
thirteen hours: and f6 of the reſt, as far as the pok:r 
circles; 
Hete what geographers call hour-climates terminate, 
and month-climates commence. 
As an hour-climate is a ſpace compriſed between two 
arallels of the equator, in the firſt of which the 
ongeſt day exceeds that in the latter by half an hour; 
ſo the month-climate is a ſpace between two circles 
arallel to the polar circles, whoſe longeſt day is 
onger or ſhorter than that of its contiguous one by a 
month, or thirty days: 
The antients, who confined the climates to what th 
imagined the habitable part of the earth, only allowed 
of ſeven, as had been faid: the firſt they made to 
paſs through Meroe, the ſecond through Sienna, the 
third through Alexandria, the fourth through Rhodes, 
the fifth through Rome, the ſixth through Pontus, 
- the ſeventh through the mouth of the Boryſt- 
enes. 
The moderns, who have ſailed farther towards the 
poles, make thirty climates on each fide ; and becauſe 
the obliquity of the ſphere makes a little difference 
in the length of the longeſt day, ſome of them make 


the difference of the climate but a quarter of an hour 


inſtead of half an hour. 
The term climate is vulgarly beſtowed on any coun- 
iy or region differing from another, either in reſpect 
of the ſeaſons, the quality of the ſoil, or even the 
manners of the inhabitants, without any regard to the 
length of the longeſt day. 
QPODIUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 644. Tourn. 
Inſt. R. H. 194. tab. 92. Field Baſil. | 
The CHaracTtRs are, | 
1t bath an involucrum cut into many parts, is the length 
of the empalement, upon which the whorls fit. The em- 
palement is of one leaf, with a cylindrical tube, which is 
divided into two lips; the upper ip is broad, trifid, acute, 
and reflexed ; the under lip is cut into two narrow ſeg- 
ments, which turn inward. The flower is of the lip kind, 
with a ſhort tube ing to the mouth; the upper lip is 
eref?, concave, and indented at the top, which is obtuſe , 
the under lip is trifid and obtuſe, the middle ſegment being 
broad and indented. It bath four ſtamina under the upper 
lip, two of which are ſhorter than the other, terminated 
by roundiſh ſummits; in the center is ſituated the qua- 
dripartite germen, ſupporting a flender ſtyle the length of 
the ſtamina, crowned by a fingle compreſſed ſtigma. The 
germen afterward become four oval ſeeds ſhut up in the 


This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's fourteenth claſs, intitled Didynamia Gym- 
noſpermia. The flowers of this claſs and ſection, 
have two long, and two ſhort ſtamina, which are ſuc- 
ceeded by four naked ſeeds. 

The Specits are, 


. Cuixopopium (Vuggare) capitulis ſubrotundis, hiſ- 


idis, bracteis ſetaceis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 587. Field 

afil with roundiſh prickly heads, and briſtly bractea. Cli- 
nopodium Origano ſimile, elatius, majore flore. C. 
B. P. 225. Common Engliſh Field Baſil. 


. CLinoyopiuM (Incanum) foliis ſubtus tomentoſis, . 


verticillis explanatis, bracteis lanceolatis. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 588. Field Bafil with leaves which are woolly on 
the under fide, broad plain whorls, and ſpear-ſhaped 
braftea. Clinopodium menthæ folio incanum, & 
odoratum. Hort. Elth. 87. 


. CLixnopopiuM (Rugeſum) foliis rugoſis, capitulis ax- 


illaribus, pedunculatis, explanatis, radiatis. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 388. Field Baſil with rough leaves, plain heads 
growing on the ſides of the ſtalks, which have foot-jtalls, 
and are radiated. Clinopodium rugoſum, capitulis 
ſcabioſæ. Hort. Elth. 88. 


4. CLinoeopiuM (Humile) humile ramoſum, foliis ru- 
8 capitulis explanatis. Low branching Field 


ail with rougher leaves, and plain heads. Clinopodium 
Americanum humile, foliis rugoſioribus. Dale. 


5. Cut- 


$ 


6. 


Lt 


CLioronBiuM (Cdroliniamum) caule erecto, non ramoſo, 


foliis ſubtus villoſis, verticillis paucioribus, bracteis 


calyce longioribus. Field Bafil with an upright un- 
branching ſtalk, leaves hairy on their under fide, fetver 
whorls, and bractea longer than the empalement. Cli- 
nopodium Americanum, erectum, non ramoſum fo- 
liis longioribus, internodiis longiſſimis. Dale. 
CLinopopiuM (Agyptiacum) foliis ovatis rugoſis, 
verticillis omnibus diſtantibus, i. e. Field Baſil with 
oval rongh leaves, and the whorls of flowers ſtanding at 
a great diſtance. Clinopodium Ægyptiacum, vulgari 
fimile, Dill; Agyptian Field Baſil like the common. 
The firſt ſort grows naturally by the ſide of hedges 
and in thickets, in many parts of England; this hath 
a perennial fibrous root, which ſends up ſeveral ſtiff 
ſquare ſtalksafobtandahalf high, from which come out 
a few lateral branches toward the top, garniſhed with 
oval hairy leaves, placed oppoſite z at the top of the 
ſtalks the flowers corne out in round whorls, or heads; 


one of theſe terminate the ſtalk, and there is generally 


another which ſurrounds the ſtalk at the joint im- 
mediately below it. The flowers are ſometimes purple, 
at others white, for they vaty from one colour to the 
other, when they are propagated by ſeeds, ſo that 
both colours are found naturally in the fields. The 
whorls (or heads) grow very cloſe, and each foot- 
ſtalk ſuſtains 74 each flower hath a tu- 
bular — ending in five ſharp points, which 
ſtand erect; at the baſe of the empalement ſtand two 
briſtly ſpines, which Linnæus terms the bractea; 
theſe ſtand almoſt horizontal under the empalement. 
The flower is of the labiated, or lip kind, according 
to Tournefort, Ray, &c. which is now ſtyled ringent, 
or grinning, from the appearance which the u 

part has to the mouth, or chaps of animals. The 
upper lip is broad and trifid, but the under is cut 
into two narrow ſ ts; each flower is ſucceeded 
by four naked ſeeds, ſitting at the bottom of the em- 


palement. This flowers in June. 


he ſecond fort grows naturally in Penſylvania and 
Carolina, from both of theſe countries I have fre- 
quently received the ſeeds ; this hath a perennial root, 
which ſends up many ſquare ſtalks about two feet 
high, which put out a few ſhort ſide branches toward 
the — part, garniſhed with oblong oval leaves, 
about the ſize of thoſe of Water Mint, ſtanding op- 
polite, cloſe to the ſtalk ; they are hoary, and ſoft to 
the touch, and have a ſtrong odour, between that of 
Marjoram and Baſil. The upper ſurface of the leaves 
18 of a pale green, but their under ſide is hoary and 
woolly, they are ſlightly indented on their edges. 
The flowers grow in flat ſmooth whorls round the 
ſtalks, each ſtalk hath generally three of theſe whorls, 


the upper which terminates the ſtalk being ſmaller, | 


the other two increaſing, ſo that the lower is the 
greateſt, The flowers are of a pale purple colour, 
and ſhaped like thoſe of the firſt fort, but the ſtamina 
of this ſtands out beyond the petal, and the bractea 
at the baſe of the empalement are large, ſpear- ſhaped, 
and indented on their ſides. This plant is called 
Snake-weed in ſome parts of America, ſuppoſing it 
a remedy for the bite of rattle ſnakes. This flowers 
in July in England. | 
The third fort grows naturally in Carolina, from 
whence the ſeeds were ſent me by the late Dr. Dale : 
this hath a perennial root, which ſends up ſeveral 
ſquare ſtalks, which are cloſely covered with browniſh 
hairs; theſe riſe between two and three feet high, 
niſhed with leaves which are very unequal in their 
e, thoſe at the bottom, and alſo toward the top, 
being above three inches long, and one inch and a 
uarter broad, whereas thoſe in other parts of the 
alk are not half fo large; they are rough on their 
upper ſide, hairy below, and ſawed on their 
ſtanding oppoſite : all the lower part of the ſtalk, but 
immediately below the foot-ſtalks of the lower-heads, 
there are three large leaves ſtanding round the ſtalks; 
between theſe ariſe two ſlender hairy foot-ſtalks, 
about three inches long, one on each fide the ſtalk ; 
theſe ſuſtain ſmall heads of flowers, ſhaped like thoſe 
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of the ſcabious; they are white; ſhaped like tho 
M the other, but ſmaller; the Lira immediately 
under the empalement, ſpread out like rays. This 
plant flowets in September in this country; but nevet 
ripens its ſeeds here. ; 
The ſeeds of the fourth ſort were ſent me frm Ca- 
rolina, by the late Dr. Dale; this hath ſome appear» 
ance of our common ſort, but the ſtalks db not grow 
more than half ſo high, and divide into many fo 
ſide branches ; the leaves are ſmallet and rougher, an 
the whorls of flowers are produced half the lerigth of 
the branches, whereas the common fort hath rarely 
more than two; the bractea at the baſe of the em- 
palement is alſo much longer. This flowers in June 
and July, and hath a perennial root. | 
The fifth ſort was ſent me by the late Dr. Dale, from 
Carolina; this hath a perennial root, which ſends u 
ſtrait hairy ſtalks, almbſt round; the joints of theſe 
are four or five inches aſunder, at each of theſe come 
out two oblong leaves, hairy dn their under fide, 
ſtanding upon ſhort fobt-ſtalks; at the bottom of 
theſe come out on each ſide a ſlendef branch, half 
an inch long, having two or four ſmall leaves, ſhaped 
like the other. The flowers are produced in ſmall 
whorls, ſtanding thinly z theſe are white, and the 


* are longer than the empalement. This flowers 
in Au 


guſt. 
The ſixth fort is a native of Egypt, from whence the 
ſeeds were ſent to Europe, and the plants have for 
ſome years paſt grown in many curious gardens. It 
hath a perennial root; the ſtalks riſe a foot and an 
half high, 2 with oval leaves, having many 
tranſverſe deep furrows, of a dark green colour, 
* oppoſite, at about five or fix inches aſunder. 
here are commonly two or four ſide branches from 
the main ſtem, produced toward the bottom; and 
the whorls of flowers are 13 at every joint to- 
ward the upper part of the ſtalks: theſe are pretty 
large and hairy The flowers are ſomewhat r 
than thoſe of the common Field Baſil, and are of a 
deeper colour, ſtretching a little more out of the em- 
palement. The leaves of this have at firſt ſight much 
the fame appearance; but when they are obſerved 
with attention, the difference is ſoon obſerved be- 
tween the two ſorts: but the greateſt difference is 
in the leaves and whorls of flowers being placed at a 
ater diſtance, and the ſtalks growing ſparſedly in 
ſpecies; nor do the plants continue ſo long as 
thoſe of the common ſort. | 
This fort flowers in June, commonly a fortnight or 
three weeks before the common Field Baſil, and the 
ſeeds ripen in September ; which, if permitted to 
ſcatter, the plants will come up in autumn; and if 
the winter proves favourable, they will live in the 
open air, provided Gor grow on a dry foil; but in 
moiſt ground they are frequently deſtroyed, eſpecially 
When the plants are young. | 
This plant approaches near to the Clinopodium Ori- 
entale Origani folio, flore minimo. Tour. Corol. 12. 
But by comparing this with a ſpecimen of that fort 
from the Paris garden,'I find the leaves of that are 
ſmoother, and placed much nearer together on the 
ſtalks than thoſe of this ſort z the flowers are ſmaller, 
ſo that it may be deemed a diſtin& ſpecies, as theſe 
differences are permanent, and do not alter in any of 
the plants which ariſe from the ſeeds. 
Theſe plants may be propagated by ſeeds, and alſo 
by 727 their roots; the latter is generally prac- 
tiſed in England, becauſe few of the ſorts perfect 
their ſeeds here. The beſt time to tranſplant and 
part their roots is in autumn, that they may take 
root before winter. If theſe are planted in a dry ſoil, 


they are all, except the third ſort, hardy enough 


to thrive in the open air in England, and require no 
other care but to keep them Jo from weeds, and 
every other year they may be tranſplanted and parted, 
The third ſort muſt be planted in pots, and in win- 
ter ſhelteted under a 7 rn where the plants may 
enjoy the free air in mild weather, but ſcreened 
from froſt, otherwiſe they will not live in this country: 

CLITORIA. 


8 


' the ſtandard, which is cloſe 


nine of which are joined, and one flands ſeparate, which | 
are terminated by ſingle ſummits. 


3. 


A. 


of the Molucca Iftands, and this induced Dr. Tour- 


where they are bent, ſuſtaining a ve 


Tourn. Act. Re 
576. We have no Ehgliſh title for this plant. 


. Ctirorra (Ternatea) foliis 


. Crirorta (Brafiliana) 


EITORTA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 796. Ternatea. 
g. 1706. Clitorius. Dill. Hort. Elth. 


The CHaracTters are, 
The flowwer hath a permanent empalement of one leaf, 
which is tubular, eref7, and indented in ve parts at the 
top. The flower is of the butterfly kind, having à large 
ſpreading ſtandard, which is ereft, and indented at the 
top; the te wings are —4 obtuſe, and ſhorter than 

. The Keel is ſhorter than 
the wings; it is roundiſh and hooked ; it hath ten ſtamina, 


In the center is ſituated 
an oblong germen, ſupporting a riſing ſtyle, crowned by an 
obtuſe ſtigma, The germen afterward becomes a long, nar- 
row, compreſſecpod, with one cell, opening with two valves, 
inclofing ſeveral kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the third feftion of 
Linnæus's ſeventeenth claſs, intitled Diadelphia De- 
candria ; the flowers of this ſection have ten ſtamina, 
which compoſe two bodies. 
The Spxcres are, | 
innatis. Hort. Cliff. 360. 

Clitorea with winged leaves. Fenare flore ſimplici cæ- 
ruleo. Tourn. Acad. Reg. Sc. 1706. 
Ins ternatis, calycibus cam- 
panulatis ſolitariis. Hort. Uplal: 215. Clitoria with 
trifoliate leaves, and a fingle flower with a bell-ſhaped 
empalement: Planta leguminoſa Braſiliana, Phaſe- 
oh flore, flore putpureo maximo. Breyn. Cent. 78. 
tab. 32. 

CLiroRrta (Virginiana) foliis ternatis, calycibus cam- 
panulatis ſubgeminis. Flor. Virg. 83. Three-teaved 
Chtoria with tos flowers joined, whoſe empalements are 
bell-ſhaped. Clitorius tritolius fore minore cæruleo. 
Hort. Elth. go. tab. 76. | 


dricis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 753. CItorin with trifohate 

leaves, and Bice empalements to the flowers. Clito- 

= Marianus trifolius ſubtus glaucis. Pet. Hort. 
icc. 243. 

The firſt forr grown ows naturally in India; the feeds of 

this were firſt brought to Europe from Ternate, one 


nefort to give the title of Ternatea to this genus. 


There is a variety of this with white flowers, and ano- | 


ther with large blue flowers, which make a fine ap- 
arance. The ſeeds which I received of the latter, 
produced all the plants with very double flowers, 
without the leaſt variation; but in cold ſeaſons the 
plants do not produce any pods here. 
This riſes with a twining herbaceous ſtalk to the 
height of four or five feet, in the ſame manner as the 
Kidn -bean, and requires the like ſupport; for in 
the places where it grows naturally, it twiſts itſelf | 
about the neighbouring plants; the ſtalks are gar- 
niſhed with winged leaves, compoſed of two or three 
pair of lobes, terminated by an odd one ; theſe are 
of a beautiful green, and are placed alternate on the | 
ſtalks; from the appendages of the leaves, come out 
the foot-ſtalks of the flower; each of theſe is encom- 
paſſed by two very fine leaves about the middle, 
| large, gaping, | 
beautiful flower, whoſe bottom part ſeems as if grow- 
ing to the * 
The flowers have a green membranaceous empale- 
ment, which is cut into five parts. The ſtandard of 
the flowers is large, and is fpread open very wide; 
and the flowers are of ſo deep a blue colour, as to 
ſtain paper, after having been many years dried, al- 
moſt as blue as indigo; theſe flowers are ſucceeded 
by * ſlender pods, containing ſeveral kidney- ſnaped 
eds. 


The ſecond ſort = naturally in the Brafils, from | 
whence theſe feeds were brought to Europe. This 


hath a twining ſtalk like the former, which riſes five 


CLiTorra (Mariana) foliis ternatis, calycibus cylin- | 


þ 


ure encompaſſed about the middle with two Hail 
oval leaves; the flowers are very large, the ſtandard 
being much broader than that of the firſt ſort, and 
the two wings are larger; the flowers are of a fine 
blue colour, ſo make a fine appearance. The flow- 
ers appear in July, and in warm ſeaſons the ſerds 
will ripen in autumn, ſoon after which the plants 
decav. | . ; TITT 1516 
There is ond with a double flower of this ſort, 'whicli 
I raiſed' in the Chelſea garden fome years paſt; from 
ſeeds ſent me from India; but the plants did not pro- 
duce ſeeds here, and being annual, the ſort was loſt. 
The flowers of this were very beautiful. | 
The ſeeds of the third fort were ſem me froni the 
Bahama Iſlands ; this fends out from'the roor two or 
three ſlender twining ſtalks, which rife to the height 
of ſix or ſeven feet, garniſhed at each joint with one 
trifoliate leaf; whoſe lobes are oblong and pointed. 
At the oppoſite ſide of the ſtalk, the foot · ſtalk of the 
flower ariſes, which 1s little more than an inch long, 
naked, and ſuſtains a ſingle flower, which is of a 
purple colour within, but of a greeniſh white on the 
outlide, not half fo 1 as either of the former : 
theſe flowers are each ſucceeded by long, ſlender, 
compreſſed pods, ending in a point, which contain 
one row of roundiſh kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. This fort 
flowers in July and Augut, and the ſeeds ripen in 
autumn. 
The feeds of the fourth fort were ſent the from Ca- 
rolina, where the plants grow naturally. This riſes 
with a twining weak ſtalk about five feet high, gar- 
niſhed with trifoliate leaves like the former, whoſe 
lobes are narrower, and of a- grayiſh colour on their 
under ide; the flowers come out by pairs on the 
foot-ſtalks ; their empalements are tylindrical; The 
flowers are ſmall, and of a pale blue colour within, 
but of a dirty white on the outſide. This flowers in 
A but rarely ripens any ſeeds in England. 
All theſe forts are annual with us in England, fo that 
unleſs the ſeeds ripen, the ſpecies are loſt ; and as the 
two forts with double flowers have not formed any 
= in this country, ſo far as I have been able to 
arn, therefore the ſeeds of theſe muſt be procured 
from the countries where they naturally grow. In- 
deed theſe are ſuppoſed to be only varieties, which 
accidentally ariſe from the ſingle. If this be true, I 
cannot account for the ſucceſs of thoſe plants which 
at Chelſea, for they were all of the fame double 
Find, without the leaſt variation; and this was not 
from a ſingle experiment, but in three different years 
when 1 received the feeds, the plants did all of them 
oduce double flowers. 


e ſeeds of theſe plants muſt be ſown upon a good 
hot-bed early in the ſpring ; and when the plants are 
two inches high, they ſhould be carefully taken up, 
and each planted in a ſmall pot filled with light freſh 
earth, and plunged into a hot-bed of tanners bark, 
obſerving to ſhade them till they have taken freſh 
root, and refreſh them with water as they may re- 
quire it. After they are well rooted in the pots, they 
muſt have air every day in proportion to the warmth 
of the ſeaſon, to prevent their drawing up weak; 
their waterings ſhould be repeated two or three 
times a week, but they ſhould not have too much at 
each time. As 'theſe plants have climbing talks, 
they will ſoon grow too tall to remain under com- 
mon frames, therefore they muſt then be removed 
into the ſtove, and plun into the bark- bed; but 
if their roots have filled the pots, they ſhould be re- 
moved into larger, and afterward they muſt be treat- 
ed in the ſame manner as other plants from the ſame 
countries. ; 


CLUSTA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 57. Plum. Nov. Gen. 


20. tab. 20. The Balſam-tree. N 
The ChARACTERS are, | 
It hath an imbricated enipalement, compoſed of roundiſi 


or fix feet ugh, garniſhed at each joint with one tri- þ concave leaves which ſpread open; it hath five or fix large, 


foliate leaf, 


flowers come out ſingly from the foot-ſtalk of the 


anding upon a long foot-ſtalk. The | 


leaves, ſtanding upon pretty long foot-ſtalks, which | 


. 
- 


roundiſh, concave, ſpreading petals. In the bottom i, 
fituated a globular nectarium, including the germen, which 
is pervious at the top, from whith place 'the — 
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It hath a great number of ſtamina, which are ſhorter 
than the petals, terminated by ſingle ſummits. The ob- 
long oval germen is terminated by a plain ſtar- lite ſtigma, 
with fix obtuſe indentures. The germen afterward be- 
comes an oval capſule, with fix furrows, and fix cells, 
opening with ſix valves, which ſpread in form j a ſtar, 

including many angular ſeeds fixed to a column, ſurrounded 
with pulp. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's twenty-third claſs, intitled Polygamia Mo- 
ncecia, having. male, female, and hermaphrodite 
flowers on the ſame plant. 

The Specrts are, 
Crust (Flava) foliis aveniis corollis tetrapetalis. 
Jacq. Amer. 34. Clufia whoſe leaves have no veins, 
and the flower has four petals. Terebinthus folio ſin- 

ulari, non alato, rotundo, ſucculento flore pallide 
— Sloan. Hiſt. Jam. 2. p. 97. ! called 
Balſam- tree in America. 
. CLus1a (Veuoſa) foliis venoſis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 510. 
Clufia with veined leaves. Cluſia flore roſeo minor, 
fructu flaveſcente. Plum. Nov. Gen. 2. 
There are three varieties of the firſt ſort, which differ 
in the ſize and colour of their flowers and fruit; one 
hath a white flower and ſcarlet fruit, another hath a 
Roſe flower and a greeniſh fruit, and a third hath a 
yellow fruit: but theſe are ſuppoſed to be only ſe- 
minal variations, though Plumier has enumerated 
them as diſtinct ſpecies ; but as the plants have not 
flowered in England, I can give no particular account 
of their difference : the ſingular beauty of the leaves 
of this plant, renders it worthy of a place in every 
collection of rare plants. 
The firſt fort is pretty common in the Britiſh Iſlands 
of America, Where the trees grow to the height of 
twenty feet, and ſhoot out many branches on every 
ſide, garniſhed with thick, round, ſucculent leaves, 
placed oppoſite. The flowers are produced at the 
ends of the branches, each having a thick ſucculent 
cover: theſe are of different colours in different 
plants, ſome being red, others yellow, ſome white, 
and ſome green. After the flowers are paſt, they are 
ſucceeded by oval fruit, which are alſo of different 
colours in Jiferent plants : from every part of theſe 
trees there exſudes a fort of turpentine, which is 
called in the Welt Indies Hog-gum ; becauſe they 
ſay, that, when any of the wild hogs are wounded 
they repair to theſe trees, and rub their wounded 
parts againſt the ſtems of them, till they have anoint- 
ed themſelves with this turpentine, which heals their 
wounds. The turpentine of theſe trees is alſo greatly 
recommended for the cure of ſciaticas, by ſpreading 
on a cloth, and applying it as a plaſter to the part 
affected. | 
The plants are at preſent very rare in Europe: there 
were ſome years ago ſome fine plants in the garden of 
Mr. Parker, near Croyden in Surry z theſe were 
brought over, growing 1n tubs of earth from Barba- 
does, which 1s the beſt method of procuring them ; 
for the ſeeds ſeldom ſucceed, and the young plants 
grow ſo flowly, as not to make any figure in ſome 
years; but in the bringing over the plants, great 
care ſhould be had, that they do not receive much 
wet; for as theſe plants have very ſucculent ſtems, 
moiſture will cauſe them to rot. 


The plants are tender, ſo they muſt be N ; 


kept in the ſtove, otherwiſe they will not live throug 
the winter in England; they muſt alſo be watered 
very ſparingly, eſpecially in winter, for they natu- 
rally grow in thoſe parts of the iſlands, where it 
ſeldom rains, therefore they cannot bear much 
moiſture, 

They may be propagated by cuttings, which muſt be 
laid to dry when they are cut off from the plants for 
a fortnight or three weeks, that the wounded part 
may be healed over, otherwiſe they will rot. When 
the cuttings are planted, the pots ſhould be plunged 
into a hot-bed of tanners bark, and now and then 
gently refreſhed with water : the beſt time for plant- 
ing theſe cuttings is in June or July, that they may 
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be well rooted before the cold weather comes on in 
autumn. In winter theſe plants may be placed upon 
ſtands in the dry ſtove, but if in ſummer they are 
plunged into the tan-bed, they will make great pro- 
greſs, and their leaves will be large, in which conſiſts 
the great beauty of theſe plants. 

The ſecond fort was diſcovered by the late Dr. Houſ- 
toun, growing naturally at Campeachy, from whence 
he ſent me ſome —_ ſamples and ſeeds : this hath 
very large oval ſpear- ſhnaped leaves, ending in points, 
which * Pabel liebe on the — and have 
ſeveral ribs, which go off from the midrib alternate, 
riſing upward to the ſide of the leaves; and alſo a 
great number of ſmall veins, running horizontally be- 
tween theſe ribs. The borders of the leaves are ſaw- 


ed, and their under ſides are of a ſhining brown co- 


lour. The branches are covered with a woolly down, 
and the flowers are produced in looſe ſpikes at the 
end of the ſhoots; theſe are ſmaller than thoſe 
of the former ſort, and are of a Roſe colour. This 
tree riſes to the height of twenty feet; it is propa- 
gated by ſeeds, which muſt be obtained from the 
countries where the trees naturally grow, for there 
can be little hopes of obtaining any of the ſeeds in Eu- 
rope. The — are tender, ſo muſt be placed in 
the tan-· bed of the bark - ſtove, otherwiſe they will not 
thrive in this country; and they muſt be treated in 
the ſame manner as is directed for other tender plants 
from the ſame countries. 

LUTIA. This genus of plants was conſtituted by 
the learned Dr. Boerhaave, profeſſor of botany in the 
univerſity of Leyden, in honour of Augerius Clute, 
a curious botaniſt. 

The CuARACTERs are, 

It is male and female in different plants. The male flow- 
ers have a large ſpreading empalement, compoſed of froe 
oval concave leaves; they have five heart-ſhaped petals, 
which are ſhorter than the empalement, and ſpread open. 
They have five exterior nectariums, which are ſituated in 
a circle at the bottom of the petals , and five interior, 
which are ſituated within the other, having ſmall apices 
with a mellous liquor, and five ſtamina ſituated in the 
middle of the ſtyle, which ſpread horizontally, terminated 
by roundiſh ſummits : theſe have no germen, but a long 
truncated ſtyle in the middle of the ſtamina. The female 


flowers have permanent empalements, and petals like thoſe 


of the male; theſe have ve double exterior neftariums, 
but no interior; they have a roundiſh germen, ſupporting 


three bifid reflexed ſtyles the length of the petals, crowned 


ſtalks, and ſolitary erett flowers. 


by obtuſe ſtigma : the germen Þ 6 rg becomes a globular 
capſule, with ſix furrows; and three cells, each containing 
a ſingle ſeed. | 

This genus of plants is ranged in the thirteenth ſec- 
tion of Linnæus's twenty-ſecond claſs, intitled Dice- 
cia Gynandria, This ſection and claſs include thoſe 
plants which have the different ſexes on ſeparate plants, 
and the male flowers have their ſtamina adhering to 
the ſtyle. 


The Syrciks are, 


. CruT1a (Alaternoides) foliis ſeſſilibus lineari-lanceo- 


latis floribus ſolitariis erectis. Hort. Cliff. 300. Clu- 
tia with linear ſpear-ſhaped leaves fitting cloſe to the 
Alaternoides Afri- 
cana telephii legitimi imperati foliis. Hort. Amſt. 2. 


. CLurT1a (Pulchella) foliis ovatis . floribus 


lateralibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1042. Clutia with oval en- 
tire leaves, and flowers growing from the fides of the 
branches. Frutex Æthiopicus, portulace folio, flore 
ex albo vireſcente. Hort. Amſt. 1. p. 177. 


. CLuTia (Eleutheria) foliis cordato lanceolatis. Flor. 


Zeyl. Clutia with heart ſpear-ſhaped leaves. Ricinus 
dulcis arboreſcens Americanus, populnea fronde 
argentei. Pluk. Alm. 321. * 

The two firſt ſorts are natives of Africa, from 
whence they were brought to ſome curious gardens 
in Holland, and have fince been communicated to 
moſt of the botanic gardens in Europe. The firſt 


ſort with male flowers has been long an inhabitant of 


ſome curious gardens in England; the other with 
female flowers has bcen lately introduced, 
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The ſecond fort has alſo been ſome years in the Eng: 
liſh gardens, where we had not that fort with male 
lowers till lately, when I was favoured with one 
my learned friend Dr. Job Baſter, of Zirkzee in 
olland. : 
Ho firſt ſort riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk to the height 
of ſix or eight feet, putting out many fide branches 
, which grow erect; theſe are garniſhed with ſmall, 
linear, ſpear-ſhaped leaves, placed alternate, fitting 
cloſe to the branches: they are of a grayiſh colour 
and entire. The flowers come out from the joints, 
at the ſetting on of the leaves: toward the upper 
part of the branches theſe are ſmall and of a greeniſh 
white; they appear in June, July, and Auguſt, but 
being ſmall make no great appearance. 
The ſecond ſort riſes about the ſame height with the 
firſt, but hath a ſtronger ſtem ; the branches are gar- 
niſhed with oval leaves, which are much larger than 
thoſe of the firſt ſort, ſtanding upon foot-ſtalks which 
are an inch long; they are of a 22 green, and entire; 
the flowers are hike thoſe of the firſt fort in ſhape and 
colour, but thoſe on the male plants are ſmaller, and 
grow cloſer together than thoſe of the female, but both 
are ſuſtained upon ſhort foot-ſtalks. Theſe flowers 
y_ at the ſame time as thoſe of the firſt ſort, and 
the ſeeds ripen in autumn. I have raifed ſeveral of 
theſe plants from ſeeds, which have all proved fe- 
male, the ſame as the parent plant. 
Theſe plants are eaſily propagated by cuttings during 
any of the ſummer months: if the cuttings are plant- 
ed in ſmall pots, and plunged into a very moderate 
hot-bed, and ſhaded from the heat of the ſun in the 
middle of the day, they will ſoon take root, and 
ſhould then be inured to the open air, otherwiſe they 
will draw up very weak : afterward theſe plants may 
be each put into a ſeparate ſmall pot, and placed in 
a ſheltered ſituation, where they may remain until the 
middle of October, or later, if the weather continues 
mild, when they ſhould be removed into the green- 
houſe, and placed where they may have the free air 
in mild weather, for they only require to be protected 
from froſt, therefore require no warmth in winter ; 
but if the green-houſe is ſhut up too cloſe, or the 
plants are much ſhaded by others, the tender ſhoots 
are ſubje& to grow mouldy, which deſtroys more of 
theſe — than the cold. In ſummer they muſt be 
bed abroad in a ſheltered fituation, with other 
ardy exotic plants. 
As theſe plants are always green, they look well in 
the green-houſe during the winter ſeaſon ; and in ſum- 
mer, when they are placed in the open air with other 
exotic plants, they make a pretty variety. 
The third fort grows naturally in India, from whence 
the ſeeds were brought. This riſes with an upright 
ſhrubby ſtalk, not more than three or four feet high 
in England; but in the places where it grows natu- 
rally, it riſes upward of twenty feet high, and ſends 
out many branches at the top. ſo as to form a large 
ſpreading head: the branches are garniſhed with 
leaves, 1 like thoſe of the black Poplar, which 
are of a lucid green, and are placed alternate ſtanding 
upon ſlender toot-ſtalks. As theſe plants have not 
yet flowered in England, I can give no account of 
them, but the ſeed - veſſels are very like thoſe of the 
ſecond ſort. 
This plant will live through the winter in an airy 
glaſs-caſe, without artificial heat; but in that ſitua- 
tion they ſhould have very little water, for the plants 
abound with a milky juice like the Euphorbia, ſo 
muſt at no ſeaſon of the year have too much wet. 
If theſe plants, when young, are placed in a very 
moderate warmth in winter, it will greatly forward 
their growth, but they muſt not have too much heat, 
for that will torce them too much; and when the 


plants have obtained ſtrength, they may be treated 


more hardily. This fore may be propagated by cut- 
tings during the ſummer ſeaſon; but the cuttings 


ſhould be laid in a dry 1.— for a few days, when 


they are taken from the old plants, that their wounded 
parts may dry and be healed over before they are 


| 
| 


planted. Theſe muſt be planted in ſmall pots filled 
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with light ſandy earth, and plunged into a moderate 
hot-bed of tanners bark; and if the ſcaſon is very 
warm, the glaſſes ſhould be ſhaded in the heat of the 
day, and raiſed up to admit freſh air to the cuttings 
every day; theſe muſt be ſparingly watered. When 
they have taken root, and begin to ſhoot, they muſt 
have a greater ſhare of air, and by degrees be inured 
to the open air; and when their roots have filled the 
pots, they ſhould be carefully parted, and each 
planted in a ſeparate pot of the ſame light ſandy 
earth; then they ſhould be placed on the back part 
of the ſtove, behind the other plants, where they 
* ſcreened from the ſun till they have taken 
freſh root, after which they may be brought forward, 
and expoſed gradually to the open air. In the ſum- 
mer they ſhould have free air conſtantly in warm 
weather, but they muſt be ſcreened from heavy rain ; 
and in winter placed in an airy dat -caſe, where they 
may enjoy the ſun, and during that ſeaſon have very 
little wet. 


CLYPEOLA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 723. Jonthlaſpi. 


Tourn, Inſt. R. H. tab. 99. Treacle Muſtard. 


The CHARACTERS are, 
The flower hath a permanent empalement, compoſed of 


four oblong oval leaves. It hath four oblong entire pe- 
tals, placed in form of a croſs, and ſix ſtamina which are 


ſhorter than the petals, two of which ſtanding oppoſite 


are ſherter than the other, terminated by fingle ſummits. 
In the center is ſituated a roundiſh compreſſed germen, ſup- 
porting a fingle ſtyle, crowned by an obtuſe ſtigma. The 
germen afterward becomes an orbicular pod, which is 
compreſſed, ereft, and indented at the top, with a longi- 
tudinal fiſſure, opening in two cells, containing round com- 
preſſed ſeeds. | | 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's fifteenth claſs, intitled Tetradynamia fili- 
culoſa, the flower having four long and two ſhorter 
ſtamina, and the ſeeds growing in ſhort pods, 


The Speis are, 


. CLypeoLa (Fonthlaſpi) filiculis unilocularibus mo- 


noſpermis. Hort. Cliff. 329. Clypeola with pods, bav- 
ing but one cell and a ſingie ſeed. Jonthlaſpi minimum 
ſpicatum lunatum. Col. Ecp. 1. Leaſt Buckler Mu- 
tard with ſpiked flowers. 


. CLypeoLa (Maritima) ſiliculis bilocularibus ovatis 


diſpermis. Sauv. Monſp. 71. Clypeola with oval pods 
having two cells and two ſeeds. Thlaſpi Alyffon dic- 
tum maritimum. C. B. P. 107. 

This genus of plants was named Jonthlaſpi by Fa- 
bius Columna, and the ſame title was continued by 
Dr. Tournefort, and other late writers on botany be- 
fore Dr. Linnæus, who has altered the name to this 


of Clypeola. 
The ot ſort is a low annual plant, which ſeldom 
riſes more than four inches high; the lender branches 
commonly lie proſtrate on the ground; theſe are gar- 
niſned with ſmall leaves, narrow at their baſe, but 
are broader at their ends, where they are obtuſe. 
The flowers are produced in ſhort cloſe ſpikes at the 
extremity of the branches, which are ſmall, yellow, 
and compoſed of four petals, placed in form of a 
croſs; theſe are ſucceeded by orbicular compreſſed 
ſeed-veſlels, each having one cell, containing a ſingle 
ſeed. It flowers in June and July, and the ſeeds 
ripen in autumn. 
The ſecond fort is perennial. This ſends out 
from the root ſeveral ſlender branches, which di- 
vide again into many ſmaller, that lie proſtrate, 
garniſhed with very narrow hoary leaves, ſitting cloſe 
to the branches. The flowers are produced in ſpikes 
at the end of the branches; theſe are ſmall, yellow, 
and ſhaped like thoſe of the other ſort, but the ſpikes 
terminate in a roundiſh bunch. It flowers in June, 
and the ſeeds ripen in autumn. 
Theſe two ſorts are low plants, which grow naturally 
in the ſouth of France, Spain, and Italy, and are 
1 45 in botanic gardens for the ſake of variety, 
ut have little beauty; their leaves and ſtalks are 
of a hoary white, which is much lighter in the warm 
| countries 
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countries than in England; theſe are propagated by 
ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown upon a border of light 
earth where they are to remain, and will require no 
other culture, but to thin them if they come up too 
cloſe, and keep them clean from weeds. The ſeeds 
may be ſown either in the ſpring or autumn; thoſe 
which are ſown in autumn will grow much larger, 
and flower earlier than thofe which are ſown in the 
ſpring, and from them there will be a greater cer- 
tainty of having ripe ſeeds. If the ſeeds ſcatter, the 
plants will come up, and, if kept clean from weeds, 
they will thrive without farther care. 
The ſecond ſort is a perennial plant, ſo ſhould be 
ſown upon a warm border and on a dry foil. This 
grows naturally on the borders of the ſea, in the ſouth 
of France and Italy ; but when it is cultivated in a 
garden, if the ſoil is rich and moiſt, the plants gene- 
rally grow luxuriant in ſummer, and are thereby too 
* with moiſture, ſo that they are frequently 
killed by the froſt in winter ; but 4 they grow on 
a poor, dry, gravelly ſoil, their ſtalks will be ſhort, 
ligneous, and tough, ſo will endure the cold of this 
climate, and continue ſeveral years. This is propa- 
gated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown where the 
plants are deligned to remain; or if any of them are 
removed, it ſhould be done when the plants are 
young, for they do not bear tranſplanting well, when 
they are grown pretty large. 
CNEORUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 47. Chamelæa. 
Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 651; tab. 421. Widow-wail. 

The CHaRacTERs are, 
The flower hath a ſmall permanent empalement, inaented 
in three parts. It hath three narrow oblong petals, 
which are erect, and three ſtamina which are ſhorter 
than the petals, terminated by ſmall ſummits. In the 
center is ſituated an obtuſe three-cornered germen, ſupport- 
* firm eret# ſtyle, crewned by a trifid ſpreading ſtigma. 
The germen afterward becomes a globular dry berry, with 
| 2 lobes, having three cells, each containing one round 
feed, 


of Linnæus's third claſs, intitled Triandria Mono- 
nia, the flower haying three ſtamina and one 
le 


We have but one Spreœiks of this genus, viz. 
CxtoruM (Tricoccum). Hort. Cliff. 18. Widow-wail. 
Chamelæa Tricocces of Dodonæus and Caſpar 
Bauhin. 

This is an humble ſhrub, which ſeldom riſes more 
than two feet and @ half high in this country, but 
ſpreads out on every fide with many lateral branches, 

© as to form a thick buſh. The ſtems are ligneous, 
and almoſt as hard as thoſe of the Box-tree, and the 
wood is of a pale yellow colour under the bark: the 
branches are garniſhed with thick Riff leaves, of an 
oblong oval ſha „about an inch and a half long, 
and a quarter 22 inch broad, of a dark green co- 
lour, haying a ſtrong vein or rib through the middle. 

The flowers are produced ſingle from the wings of 
the leaves, toward the extremity of the branches, 
which are of a pale yellow colour, compoſed of three 
petals, which ſpread open, and a round germen at 
the bottom, having a ſingle ſtyle, which doth not 
riſe above half che length of the ſtamina, which are 
three in number, ſtanding erect, and are ſituated be- 
tween the petals. After the flowers are fallen, the 

ermen becomes a fruit, compoſed of three ſeeds 
joined together after the ſame manner as thoſe of Ti- 
thymalus or Spurge; theſe are firſt green, afterwards 
turn of a brown colour, and when ripe are black. 

The flowers begin to appear in May, and are ſuc- 
ceeded by others during the ſummer months; and, 
when the autumn proves favourable, theſe ſhrubs 
will continue in flower till the end of October. 

As this is a low evergreen ſhrub, it may be very or- 
namental, if placed in the front of plantations of 
evergreen trees and ſhrubs ; for as the — grow 

retty compact, and are well garniſhed with leaves, 
it will hide the ground between the taller ſhrubs bet- 
ter than moſt other plants; and, being a durable 

I 


This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection 
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ſhrub, will not want to be removed: it riſes better 
from ſcattered ſeeds, than if ſown with care. 
This was formerly preſerved in green-houſes, and 
thought too tender to live in the open air in England 
but of late years people have planted it in the full 
ground, where it reſiſts the cold of our ordinary win- 
ters very well, and is ſeldom injured but by extreme 
hard froſts ; nor do theſe kill the plants which grow 
upon dry, rocky, or rubbiſhing ſoils, where their 
ſhoots are generally ſhort and firm; but in moiſt rich 
ground, where the ſhoots are more luxuriant, they 
are ſometimes injured, | 
It is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ' ſown in 
autumn ſoon after they are ripe, and then the plants 
will come up the following ſpring; whereas thoſe 
which are not ſown till the ſpring, will remain a year 
in the ground, and often miſcarry : theſe ſeeds may 
be ſown in a bed of common earth, covering them 
half an inch deep, and will require no other care but 
to keep the plants clear from weeds the following 
ſummer; and in the autumn following, the plants 
may be tranſplanted where they are to remain. 


CNICUS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 833. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 


450. tab. 257. Bleſſed Thiſtle. 

The CHaracTzRs are, 
The empalement of the flower is compoſed 7 many oval 
ſeales, placed over each other ;, thoſe toward the top are 
terminated by branching ſpines. The flower is compoſed of 
ſeveral hermaphrodite florets, which are uniform; theſe 
are funnel-ſhaped, and cut at the top into frve equal ſeg- 
ments, ſtanding ereti, each having five ſhort hairy ſtamina, 
terminated by cylindrical ſummits. In the center is ſituated 
a ſhort germen, crowned with down, ſupporting a ſlender 
ſiyle, terminated by an oblong ſtigma. The germen after- 
ward becomes a ſingle ſeed, crowned with down, and ſhut 
up in the empalement. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's nineteenth claſs, intitled Syngeneſia Poly- 
gamia Æqualis. The plants of this ſection have only 
hermaphrodite flowers, which are fruitful. * 

The Speis are, | 


. Cnicvs (Eriſitbales) caule erecto, foliis inferioribus 


laciniatis, ſuperioribus integris concavis. Hort. Cliff. 
394. Cnicus with an upright ſtalk, wheſe lower leaves 
are lactniated, the entire and concave. Cnicus 


N= Acanthi folio, flore flaveſcente. Tourn. 


nſt. 450. 


. Cnicus (Spingſiſſimus) foliis amplexicaulibus, ſinuato- 


prog, ſpinoſis, caule ſimplici, floribus ſeſſilibus. 
in. Sp. Plant. 826. Cnicus with winged, ſinuated, 
prickly leaves embracing the ſtalk, and flowers ſitting 
cloſe on the top. Cirſtum Alpinum ſpinoſiſſimum, flo- 
ribus ochro- leucis inter flaveſcentia folia . congeſtis. 
Haller. tab. 20. | 


Cxicus (Cernuus) foliis cordatis, petiolis criſpis ſpi- 


noſis amplexicaulibus, floribus cernuis. Hort. Uptal. 
251. Cnicus with heart-ſhaped leaves, having curled 
prickly foot-flalks which embrace the ſtalks, and a nod- 
ding flower. Carduus foliis ex cordato-lanceolatis, 
margine ſerratis & ſpinoſis, fquamis calycum membra- 
naceis, laceris ſpinoſis, capitulis nutantibus. Flor. 
Sib. 2. p. 47. 

The firſt ſort grows naturally in the northern parts of 
Europe. Mr. Ray found it growing on the Rhine 
near Baſil. This hath a perennial root, which ſends 
out many long jagged leaves, N on every 
ſide near the ground, ſo as to form a thick tuft; 
theſe are jagged almoſt to the midrib, in form of a 
winged leaf. The ſtalks are ſtriated, ſmooth, and 
riſe above four feet high, dividing at the top into 
ſmaller branches: the * which grow upon the 
ſtalks are entire, heart-ſhaped, concave, and em- 
brace the ſtalks, and are ſawed on their edges, each 
indenture ending in a weak ſpine: the ſtalks are ter- 
minated by large heads of flowers, growing in cluſ- 
ters; they are of a whitiſh yellow colour, and incloſed 
in a ſcaly empalement, and are ſucceeded by ſmall 
oblong ſeeds, crowned with a briſtly down. It flow- 
ers in June, and the ſeeds ripen in autumn, 


This 
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This ſort may be propagated by ſeeds, or patting the 
roots; the latter is commonly practiſed where there 
are any of the 1 but the ſeeds are more eaſily 
conveyed to a diſtant place. The beſt time to part 
the roots is in autumn; it delights in ſhade, and 
requires no farther care but to keep it clean from 
weeds. 

The ſecond ſort grows naturally on the Alps, and 
on the mountains of Auſtria, This rifes with an 
upright ſingle ſtalk near four feet high, garniſhed 
with ſinuated leaves, which are very prickly, and 
embrace the ſtalks with their baſe. The flowers 
are produced at the top of the ſtalk, ſurrounded 
by à cluſter of broad prickly leaves, ſitting cloſe 
to the ſtalk; they are of a whitiſh yellow, and ap- 
pear at the ſame time with the former ſort. It is a 
perennial plant, which may be propagated in the ſame 
manner as the former, and requires a moiſt ſoil and a 
ſhady ſituation. 

The third ſort grows naturally in Siberia, from 
whence the ſeeds were ſent to the imperial garden at 
Peterſburgh. where they ſucceeded, and produced 
ſeeds, part of which were ſent me by the profeſſor of 
botany ; this hath a perennial root, compoſed of 
thick fleſhy fibres. The leaves which riſe immedi- 
ately from the root are near a foot long, and near ſix 
inches broad in the middle, diminiſhing toward each 
end, and at a little diſtance from the Pale are much 
contracted, but are wider at the end; theſe have 
ſcarce any foot-ſtalks ; they are of a deep green on 
their upper ſide, but white on their under, and ſharply 
ſawed on their edges. The ſtalks riſe more than ſix 
feet high, ſending out on each ſide ſmall branches 
above a foot long ; the ſtalks are ſtriated, and of a 
reddiſh colour ; they are garniſhed with heart-ſhaped 
leaves, which almoſt embrace the ſtalks with their 
baſe, and are of the ſame colour with thoſe below; 
each branch is terminated by one large globular head 
of yellowiſh flowers, included in a ſcaly empalement, 
ach ſcale ending with a ſharp ſpine. This flowers 
in June, and the ſeeds ripen in autumn. It may be 
* in the ſame manner as the two former 
ſorts, but requires a moiſt ſoil and ſhady ſituation; 
and if the weeds are kept down, there will be no far- 


ther care required. The inhabitants of Siberia eat | 


the tender ſtalks of this plant, when boiled, inſtead of 
other vegetables. 
This is a perennial plant, which may be propagated 
by parting the roots : the beſt time for doing of this 
is in autumn, that the plants may get — root in 
winter; for thoſe which are tranſplanted in the ſpring, 
do not flower well the firſt year, unleſs they are 
2 in a moiſt ſoil. As theſe plants grow very 
arge, they are not proper furniture for ſmall gardens, 
where they will take up too much room; for they 
ſnould not be planted nearer than four feet from each 
other, for if they are too near any other plants, they 


will rob them of their nouriſhment ; for the roots of | 


theſe extend to a great diſtance, ſo that two or three 
of theſe plants, for variety, are ſufficient for any gar- 
den, which may be planted at a diſtance from choicer 
lants. | 
t is alſo propagated by ſeeds, which may be ſown in 
the ſpring on a bed of common ground, in the ſame 
manner as the other ſorts; and will only require to be 
thinned, and kept clean from weeds till autumn, when 
they may be tranſplanted where they are deſigned to 
remain. | | 
COA. See HirrockATEA. 
CO AS T- MARV. Sce Taxv Acrux. 


.COCCIGRIA. See Ruus. 


COCHLEARTA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 520. Tourn. 
Inſt. R. H. 215. tab. 101. [fo called of Cochlearc, 
Lat. a f. „ becauſe the leaves of this plant are hol- 
lowed like a ſpoon. |] Spoonwort, or Scurvy Graſs. 

The CHARACTERS are, 
The empalement of the flower is compoſed of four oval 
concave leaves. The flower hath four petals, placed in 
form of. @ croſs, which ſpread open, and are twice as large 


as the leaves of the empalement; it bath fir ſtamina, 


COL 
four of which are longer than the other two; theſe are 
terminated by obtuſe compreſſed ſummits. The germen is 
heart-ſhaped, ſupporting a ſhort ſingle ſtyle, crowned by an 
obtuſe ſtigma : this afterward becomes a gibbous, heart- 
ſhaped, compreſſed pod, faſtened to the ſtyle, having 
5 cells, in each of which are lodged four roundiſh 
eeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's fifteenth claſs, intitled Tetradynamia Sili- 
culoſa. The flowers of this claſs have four long and 


two ſhort ſtamina, and thoſe of this ſection have very 
ſhort pods. 


The Sptcrts are, 

1. CocALEARIA (Officinalis) foliis radicalibus ſubrotun- 
dis, caulinis oblongis ſubſinuatis. Flor. Lapp. 256. 
Scurvy Graſs whoſe lower leaves are roundiſh, and thoſe 
on the ſtalks oblong and ſinuated. Cochlearia folio ſub- 
rotundo. C. B. P. 110. Round-leaved Scurvy Graſs. 

2. CocnLEaARIA (Anglica) foliis ovato-lanceolatis, ſinua- 
tis. Flor. Ang. 248. Scurvy Graſs with oval ſpear- 
ſhaped leaves, which are ſinuated. Cochlearia folio ſi- 
nuato. C. B. P. 110. Sea Scurvy Grafs. 

3. CocHLEARIA (Grenlandica) foliis reniformibus, car- 
noſis integerrimis. Hort. Cliff. 498. Scurvy Graſs with 
kidney-ſhaped leaves, which are fleſhy and entire. Coch- 
learia minima ex montibus Walliz. Sher. Boerh. Ind, 
alt. 2. p. 10. | 

4. CocHLEARIA (Danica) foliis haſtatis, angulatis. Flor. 
Suec. 196. Scurvy Graſs with angular ſpear-ſhaped 
leaves. Cochlearia Armorica. H. R. Par. Daniſh, or 
foy-leaved Scurvy Graſs. 

5. CocHLERIa ( Armoracta) foliis radicalibus lanceolatis, 
crenatis, caulinis inciſis. Hort. Cliff. 332. Scurvy 


_ Graſs.whoſe lower leaves are ſpear-ſhaped and crenated, 


and thoſe on the ſtalks jagged. Raphanus Ruſticanus. 
C. B. P. 96. Horſe Radiſb. 

6. CochlxARIA (Glaſtifolia) foliis caulinis cordato- ſagit- 
tatis, amplexicaulibus. Hort. Cliff. 332. Scurvy Graſs 
whoſe upper leaves are arrow-pointed, heart-ſhaped, and 
embrace the ſtalks. Cochlearia altiſſima glaſti folio. 
Inſt. R. H. 216. 

The firſt ſort grows naturally on the ſea-ſhore in the 
north of .England, and in Holland, but is cultivated 
for uſe in the gardens near London. This is an an- 
nual plant, for the ſeeds are ſown, and the plants de- 
cay within the compaſs of one year, but the ſeeds 
ſhould be ſown early in autumn ; this hath a fibrous 
root, from which ariſe many round ſucculent leaves, 
which are hollowed like a ſpoon ; the ſtalks riſe from 
ſix inches to a foot high; theſe are brittle, and gar- 
niſhed with leaves, which are oblong and ſinuated. 
The flowers are produced in cluſters at the end of 
the branches, conſiſting of four ſmall white petals, 
which are placed in form of a croſs, and are ſuc- 
ceeded by ſhort, roundiſh, ſwelling ſeed-veſſels, hav- 
ing two cells, divided by a thinjpartition ; in each of 
theſe is lodged four or five roundiſh ſeeds. It flowers 
in April, and the feeds ripen in June, ſoon after 
which 1t decays. 3 =o 

This fort is propagated in gardens for medicinal uſes, 
which is Os by Bein the ſeeds in July, ſoon after 
they are ripe, in a moiſt ſhady ſpot of ground; and 
when the plants are come up, they ſhould be thinned, 
ſo as to be left at about four inches diſtance each 
way. The plants that are taken out may be tranſ- 
planted into other ſhady borders, if there is occa- 
ſion for them, otherwiſe they may be hoed out (as is 
practiſed for Onions, Carrots, &c.) and at the ſame 
time all the weeds may be hoed down, ſo as to clear 
the plants entirely from them, that way may have 
room to grow ſtrong. In the ſpring theſe plants will 
be fit for uſe; and thoſe that are ſuffered to remain 
will run up to ſeed in May, and perfect their ſeeds in 
June. if this plant is ſown in the ſpring, the ſeeds 


ſeldom grow well, therefore the beſt time 1s ſoon after 

they are ripe. The plants rarely live after producing 

ſeeds, ſo that it ſhould be ſown every year, to have it 

for uſe. | 

The Sea Scurvy Graſs is alſo uſed in medicine; but 

this grows in the ſalt marſhes in Kent and _ 
where 
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where the falt water overflows it almoſt every tide, 
and can rarely be made to grow in a garden, or at 
leaſt to laſt longer there than one year; but it being 
eaſily gathered in the places before-mentioned, the 


markets are ſupplied from thence by the herb-women, 


who make it their buſineſs to gather herbs, 
This ſort differs from the firſt in the ſhape of its 
leaves, theſe being longer, and ſinuated on their edges. 
It flowers a little later in the ſeaſon ; both theſe ſorts 
are uſed in medicine. 
The little Welch Scurvy Graſs is a biennial 
and may be r* in a garden, if planted in a 
ſtrong ſoil and a ſhady ſituation, This is preſerved 
in curious gardens of plants, but is not of any uſe in 
medicine, _— it is by far the warmeſt and moſt 
ungent of all the ſorts. This grows plentifully in 
Nabery, as alſo in Davis's Streights. 
The fourth fort is a low trailing plant, whoſe ſtalks 
grow fix inches long, and lie proſtrate on the 3 
the leaves are angular, and in ſnape like thoſe of Ivy. 
This is found growing naturally in ſome parts of Eng- 
land, and is annual. It flowers and ſeeds about the 
ſame time as the firſt ſort. | 


lant, 


The fixth ſort is a biennial plant, which uſually 


rows about a foot and a half high, with upright 
alks, garniſhed with angular heart-ſhaped leaves, 


- embracing the ſtalks with their baſe ; the flowers are 


produced in looſe ſpikes at the end of the branches; 
they are very ſmall, white, and are ſucceeded by ſhort 
{welling ; yon filled with round ſeeds, It flowers in 
May, and the ſeeds ripen in July and Auguſt. This 


may be propagated by ſeeds as the common ſort 


from the ſides of the old roots, 


and if ſown in autumn, will more certainly ſucceed 
than in the ſpring. a 

The Horſe Radifh is propagated by cuttings or buds 
The beſt ſeaſon for 
this work is in October or February; the former for 
dry lands, the latter for moiſt ; the ground ſhould be 


- trenched at leaſt two ſpits deep, or more if it will al- 
low of it. The manner of planting it is as follows: 


provide yourſelf with a good quantity of offsets, 


- which ſhould have a bud upon their crowns, but it 
matters not how ſhort they are; therefore the upper 


part of the roots which are taken up for uſe, may be 
cut off about two inches long with the bud to it, which 


is eſteemed the beſt for planting. Then make a 


trench ten inches deep, in which you ſhould place 


the offsets at about four or five inches diſtance each 


way, with the bud upward, covering them up with 
the mould that was taken out of the trench : then 


proceed to a ſecond trench in like manner, and con- 
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tinue the ſame till the whole ſpot of ground is planted. 
After this, level the ſurface of the ground even, ob- 
ſerving to keep it clear from weeds, until the plants 
are ſo far advanced, as to be ſtrong enough to over- 
bear and keep them down. With this management 
the roots of the Horſe Radiſh will be long and ſtrait, 
and free from ſmall lateral roots, and the ſecond year 
after planting will be fit for uſe. *Tis true, they 
may be taken up the firſt year, but then the roots 
will be but ſlender; thetefore it is the better way to 
let them remain until the ſecond year. The ground 
in which this is planted ought to be very rich, other- 
wiſe the roots will make but a ſmall progreſs. 
OCOS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 1223. The Cocoa Nut. 
The CHARACTERS are, 


There are male and female flowers on the ſame tree. The 


 wniverſal ſpatha has one valve. The empalement conſiſts 


of three ſmall-coloured concave leaves; the flower has 
three oval ſpreading petals, and fix ſtamina the length of 
the corolla, terminated by triangular ſummits. The ger- 
men is ſcarce diſcernible, ſupporting three ſhort ſtyles, 


crowned by obſolete ſtigma; theſe are barren. The female 


Nocvers are included in the like ſpatha. 


Tbe * 
ig three-leaved, ' which is coloured and permanent , they 


Have three petals to the flowers, which are larger than 


This genus is placed by Linnæus in 


the empalement, and an oval germen without a ſtyle, with 


a three-lobed ſtigma. The nut is large, triangular, and 
7s perforated by three holes at the end. 


his appendix un- 


| 


— — 


Cocos (Nucifera) frondibus 


COC 
der the title of Monoica Hexandria, the ſame plants 
having hermaphrodite and female flowers, the her 
wy having ſix ſtamina, 

e know but one Spxciks of this genus, viz; 
pinnatis, foliolis enſiformi- 
bus replicatis. Jacq. Hiſt. 168. Cocoa Nut with 
winged branches, whoſe ſmall leaves are fword-ſhaped and 
folded. Palma Indica coccifera anguloſa. C. B. P. goa. 
This tree is cultivated in both Indies, but is gene- 
rally ſuppoſed to grow naturally in the Maldives, and 
other deſart iſlands of the Eaſt- Indies. The trees 
r. to a great height in their native places, but their 

ems are compoſed of ſtrong fibres like net- work, 
which lie in ſeveral lamina over each other, out of 
which come the branches (or rather leaves,) which 
grow twelve or fourteen feet long. The midrib is 
garniſhed with ſword-ſhaped ſmall leaves, whoſe bor- 
ders fold backward : the firſt leaves which puſh out 
from the nut when planted, are very different from 
thoſe which are afterward produced; for they are 
very broad, and have many folds in each : ,whereas, 
the after leaves have a ſtrong midrib, of great 
length, on which the ſmaller lobes are placed alter- 
nately ; theſe lobes are from ſix to eight or nine 
inches long, and are almoſt triangular, having very 
ſharp points, and are very ſtiff, The flowers come 
out round the top of the trunk of the tree in lar 
cluſters ; they are incloſed in a large ſpatha or ſheath, 
and the nuts afterward are formed in large cluſters ; 
theſe are included in large net-work covers, which 
adhere cloſcly about them ; the nut has a hard ſhell, 
with three holes at the upper end. The kernel is 
large, ſweet, and the lower part of the ſhell, when 
firſt taken from the tree, is filled with a pale liquor, 
which the inhabitants of the countries where the trees 
grow, call milk, and theyare very fond of it. From this 
milk I have been informed by perſons of credit, there 
has been exceeding good arrack diſtilled in Jamaica. 
The plants are propagated by planting the nuts in 
ſuch places where they are deſigned to remain; for 
the x will not bear tranſplanting, unleſs it is per- 
formed while they are very young, for their roots 
ſhoot deep and wide; ſo that if theſe are cut or 
broken, the plants ſeldom ſurvive it, which is gene- 
rally the caſe with moſt of the kind of Palms. 
Where any perſons are deſirous of having a plant or 
two of this ſort, they ſhould procure ſome freſh nuts 
from the neareſt place of their growth, which, on 
their arrival in England, ſhould be buried in a warm 
bed of tanners bark, laying tkem on one ſide, that 
the young ſhoot which comes out from one of the three 
holes may not be injured by wet, covering them about 
ſix inches deep with the tan. In this ſituation, if the 
nuts are good, they will put out ſhoots in ſix weeks or 
two months, ſo ſhould be then carefully taken up, and 
each planted in a ſeparate pot filled with kitchen-gar- 
den earth, and plunged into the tan-bed in the ſtove, 
where the plants ſhould always remain, for they are 
too tender to thrive in any other ſituation ; but as the 
plants advance in their growth, they ſhould be ſhifted 
into larger pots or tubs, being careful not to cut or 
tear their roots in the operation. 
This is one of the moſt uſeful trees to the inhabitants 
of America, who make many neceſſary utenſils from 
the ſeveral parts of it. The outer cover of the nuts 
is made into cordage ; the ſhells are converted into 
drinking bowls; the kernel of the nuts affords them 
a wholeſome food, and the milk a cooling liquor. 
The leaves of the tree are uſed for thatching of their 
houſes, and are alſo wrought into baſkets, and many 
other things which are made of Oſiers in Europe. 


” 


COCCOLOBA, Sea-ſide Grape. 


The CHARACTERS are, 
The empalement is of one leaf, cut into five parts, 
which ſpread open and are permanent. The flower has 
uo corolla, but hath eight awl-ſhaped ſpreading ſtamina, 
terminated by roundiſh twin ſummits. It has an oval 
three-cornered germen, ſupporting three ſhort ſpread- 
ing ſtyles,. crowned by ſimple ſtigmas. The empalement 


afterward becomes a thick berry, mcleſing an oval- 


T 2 3 pointed 


C O C 
: praſited- niit, with one cell, having a ſingle ſeed of the 
- ſame form. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the third ſection of 
Linneus's eighth genera, intitled Octandria T'rigynia, 
the flowers having eight ſtamina and three ſtyles. 
The Syecirs are, 
1. Cocco oA (Uvifera) foliis cordato-fubrotundis niti- 
dis. Lin. Sp. 523. Sea: ſide Grape with neat, roundiſb, 
heart-ſhaped leaves. Guajabara racemoſa, follis coria- 
ceis ſubrotundis. Plum. Nov. Gen. | 
2. Coccolopa (Rubeſcens) foliis orbiculatis pubeſcen- 
tibus. Lin. Sp. 523. Sea-fide Grape with orbicular 
ry leaves. a arbor Americana, ampliſſimis 
or” averſa parte nervis extantibus, Pluk. Phyt. 222. 
8. 
3. CoccorloBA (Punifats) folus lanceolato-ovatis. Lin. 


Sp. 523. Sea:ſide Grape with oval ſpear-ſhaped leaves. | 


vitera arbor Americana, fructu aromatico punctato 
Pluk. Alm. 394. 

4. CoccoLopa (Excoriato) foliis ovatis, ramis quaſi ex- 
corticatis. Lin. Sp. 524. Sea-fide Grape with oval 
leaves, and the branches caſting their bark. Guajabara 
alia racemoſa, foliis oblongis. Plum. Icon. 146. f. 1. 
Called Mountain Grape. 

3. Coccoropa (Tenuifolia) foliis ovatis membranaceis. 
Amen. Acad. 5. p. 397. Sea-/ide Grape with oval mem- 
branaceous leaves, | 
The firſt ſort riſes with many ligneous ſtems to the 
height of ten or twelve feet, having ſeveral knots or 
Joints, covered with a gray bark: at each joint is ſet on 
one large, roundiſh, leaf, a little indented at 
the top. The flowers come out from the foot-ſtalks 
of the leaves, in long bunches like thoſe of Currants; 
they have no petals, but the empalement is cut into 
five ſegments, including eight awl-ſhaped ſtamina, 
terminated by twin ſummits. The germen afterward 

becomes a ſucculent berry, including an oval-pointed 
nut, having one ſeed of the ſame form. 
The —2 ſeldom riſes ſo high as the firſt, but 
divides into ſeveral lateral branches, garniſhed with 
large roundiſh leaves, having: ſeveral deep veins; the 
flowers and fruit come out from the ſide of the 
branches in like manner as thoſe of the firſt, but are 


N - 
TE third fort is a lower ſhrub than either of the for- 
mer; the leaves are oval and ſpear- ſnaped; the fruit 
is ſmaller, ſomewhat aromatic, and ſpotted; theſe 
proceed from the fide of the branches in like manner 
as the former forts. 
The fourth ſort grows to a much larger ſize than any 
of the other; the leaves of this are much larger, of 
an oblong oval form, very ſmooth, and of a lucid 
green: from the wings of the leaves, the flowers and 


- fruit are produced, which are in form like thoſe of | 


the ather forts, but are larger. 
The fifth ſort is of humbler growth than either of the 
former ; the leaves are membranaceous, of an oval 
form ; the flowers and fruit are ſmaller than thoſe of 
the other forts. Theſe plants all grow naturally in 
the warm lands of America; ſome of them on the 
' lea-ſhores, where they form very cloſe, almoſt impe- 
netrable thickets ; the fruit of the firlt fort are fre- 
quently eaten by the inhabitants of the iſlands, but 
eſpecially by the negroes. Thoſe of the other ſorts 
are foad for birds. | | 
The plants of all the forts are eaſily pro d by 
| ſeeds, when they can be obtained freſh from the places 
af their natural growth (for none of the forts have as 
vet produced either fruit or flowers in England.) 
The ſeeds ſhould be fown in ſmall pots filled with 
earth from the kitchen- garden, and plunged into a 
hot-bed. If the ſeeds are good, and the bed af a pro- 
per temperature of warmth, the plants will appear in 
fe or {ix weeks after, which will be fit to tranſplant 
in about a month after; when they ſhould be ſhaken 
out of the pots, ſeparating their roots carefully, and 
each planted in a ſeparate ſmall pot filled with the 
+ like earth, plunging them into a hot-bed of tanners 


Correa (Arabica.) Hort. Cliff. 5 


bark, 3 to ſhade them in the day time, 


until they have taken new root; after which they | 


COF 


ſhould be treated in the ſame way as other tender 
exotic plants, which require to be kept conſtantly in 
the bark-ſtove. | 


CODLIN-TREE. See Maus. 
CO FF EA. Lin, Gen. Plant. 209. Juſſ. Act. Reg. 


Scien. 1713. Jaſminum. Com. Cat. The Coffee: tree. 

The CHARACTERS are, 
The flower hath a ſmall empalement divided into four 
parts, fitting upon the germen. It bath one petal 
which is funnel-ſhaped, having a narrow cylinarical 
tube, which is much longer than the empalement, but is 
plain at the top, where it is indented in fue parts. It 
hath fue ſtamina which are faſtened to the tube, and are 
terminated by long flender ſummits. The roundiſh germen 
ſupports a ſingle ſtyle, crowned by two thick reflexed ſtig- 
mas. The germen afterward becomes an oval berry, con- 
taining two hemiſpherical ſeeds, plain on one fide, and con- 
vex on the other. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's fifth claſs, intitled Pentandria Monogy- 
nia, the flower having five ſtamina and one ſtyle ; it 
hath been generally included in the genus of Jaſ- 
mines ; but as the 4. of Jaſmine have but two 
ſtamina, ſo. by Linnæus's ſyſtem, this is ſeparated 
and ranged in another claſs. | 

We have but one Syzcies of this genus, viz. 
The Coffee-tree, 
Jaſminum Arabicum Caſtaneæ folio, flore albo odo- 
ratiſſimo, cujus fructus Coffea in officinis dicuntur no- 
bis. Juſſ. Act. Par. 1713. | 38. 
This tree is ſuppoſed to be a native of Arabia Felix; 
where it was firſt cultivated for uſe, and to this day, 
ische country from whence the beſt Coffee is brought 
to Europe, though the plant is now agated in 
many of India and America ; but the produce 
of thoſe countries being greatly inferior to that of A- 
rabia, bath occaſioned its preſent diſrepute in Eng- 
land, fo that it is ſcarce worth importing but this 
might be remedied, if the Coffee p in the Weſt 
Indies could be prevailed on to try a few experiments, 
which I ſhall hereafter propoſe, being founded on 
thoſe which have been made in England, upon the 
berries produced here. But I ſhall firſt treat of the 

with its culture in England, 

This is a low tree in the native country of its growth, 
where it ſeldom riſes more than fixteen or eighteen 
feet high, but in England I have not ſeen any above 
ten or twelve. The main ſtem grows upright, and 
is covered with a light brown bark; the branches are 
produced horizontally and oppoſite, which croſs each 
other at every joint, ſo that every ſide of the tree is 
fully garniſhed with them : the lower branches being 
the longeſt, the others gradually decreaſing to the 
top, form a fort of r z the leaves are alſo pro- 
duced oppoſite ; theſe when fully grown, are about 
four or five inches long, and one inch and a half 
broad in the middle, > or * toward each end; 
the borders are waved, and the ſurface is of a lucid 
green, The flowers are produced in cluſters at the 
baſe of the leaves, fitting cloſe to the branches ; theſe 
are tybulous, ſpread open at the top, where they are 
divided into five parts, and are of a pure white, with 
a very grateful odour, but of ſhort duration : they 
are ſycceeded by oval berries, which are firſt green, 
when fully grown, they turn red, and afterward 
change to black when fully ripe ; theſe have a thin 
pulpy ſkin,” under which are two ſeeds joined, which 
are flat on the] joined ſides, with a longitudinal fur- 
row, and convex on their outer ſide. 
As the Coffee-tree is an Evergreen, it makes a beau- 
tiful appearance at every ſeaſon in the ſtove, but par- 
ticularly when it is in flower; and alſo when the ber- 
ries are red, which is generally in the winter; ſo that 
they continue a long time in that ſtate, therefore there 
is ſcarce any plant that more deſerves a place in the 
ſtove than this. 
It is propagated by the berries, which muſt be ſown 
ſoon after they are gathered from the trees, for if 
they are kept out of the ground a ſhort time they will 
pot grow. I have frequently ſent the berries * 
Y 
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by the poſt, but when they have been a fortnight in 
their journey they have all failed; and this has con- 
ſtantly happened every where, for the berries which 


were ſent from Holland to Paris did not grow, nor | 


did thoſe which were ſent from Paris to England 
grow; ſo that wherever theſe trees are deſired, the 
young plants mult be ſent, if-it be at any diſtance 
trom the place where they grow. | 
The berries ſhould be planted in ſmall pots, filled 
with light kitchen-garden earth, and plunged into a 
hot- bed of tanners-bark ; the pots mult be watered 
ently once or twice a week, but the earth muſt not 
| - too moiſt, leſt it rot the berries. If the bed be 
of a proper temperature of warmth, the plants will 
appear in a month or five weeks time, and in about 
two months more will be fit to tranſplant. For as 
many of the berries will 
ſooner they are parted, better their roots will be 
formed; for when they grow. double till they have 
made large roots, they will be ſo intermixed and en- 
tangled, as to render it difficult to ſeparate them 
without tearing off their fibres, which will 2 
prejudice the plants. When theſe are tranſplanted, 
they muſt be each put into a ſeparate ſmall pot, filled 
with the ſame earth as before, and plunged into the 
tan- bed again; which ſhould be ſtirred up to the 
| bottom, and if required, ſome new tan ſhould be 
mixed with it, to renew the heat. Then the plants 
ſhould be gently watered, and the glaſſes of the hot- 
bed mult be ſhaded every day till they have taken new 
root; after which the plants ſhould have free air 
admitted to them every day, in proportion to the 
warmth of the ſeaſon: during the ſummer they will 
require frequently to be refreſhed with water, but 
they muſt not have it in too great plenty: for if their 
roots are kept too moiſt, they are very ſubject to rot, 
then the leaves will ſoon decay and drop off, and 
the plants become naked; when this. happens, the 
are ſeldom recovered again, The firſt ſign of theſe 
plants being diſordered, is, their leaves ſweating out 
a clammy juice, + attracts 67 * = 
400 frequently infeſt the in ſtoves ; when they 
are not in — theſe 
till the plants are recovered to vigour : for although 
the plants are ever ſo carefully waſhed and cleaned 
from them, yet they will be ſoon attacked by them 
again, if they are nat recovered to health, for theſe 
inſets are never ſeen upon any of the plants while 
they are in perfect vigour; but when they are diſ- 
ordered, they ſoon ſpread over all the leaves and 
tender parts of the 2 and multiply — 
ſo that upon the firſt attack, the plants ſhould 
' ſhifted into freſh earth, and all poſſible care taken to 
recover them, without which all the waſhing and 
cleaning of the plants will be to little purpoſe. The 
diſorders attending the Coffee-trees, generally proceed 
from either being put into pots too large for them, 
nothing being of worſe conſequence than over potting 
them; or from the earth being too ſtiff, or over- 
hung by other plants, or being over watered. If theſe 
are properly taken care of, and the ſtove kept always 
in a proper temperature af heat, the plants will thrive, 
and produce plenty of fruit. 
I have made trial af ſeveral compoſitions of earth 


for theſe plants, but have found none of them equal 


to that of a kitchen-garden, where the {oil is na- 
turally looſe, and not ſubject to bind; and if it has 
conſtantly been well wrought and properly dunged, 
this withuut any mixture is preferable to any other. 
The plants ſhould not be too often tranſplanted, for 
that will greatly retard their growth. If they are new 
potted twice a year at moſt, it will be ſufficient; 
though unleſs the plants make great progreſs, they 
will not require to be removed oftener than once in a 
year, Which ſhould be in ſummer, that they may have 
time to get good roots again before winter. During 
the warm weather in ſummer, theſe plants ſhould 


have a large ſhare of air, but they muſt not be wholly 


expoſed abroad at any ſeaſon: for although they may 


have the appearance of thriving in the open air |. 
| I 


uce two plants, ſo the 


cannot be deſtroyed, | 


* 
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during the heat of ſummer, when they are re- 


moved into the ſtaye again, their leaves will fall off, 
and the plants will make but an indifferent appearance 
the following winter, if they ſhould ſurvive it: there- 
fore it is the better method to keep them conſtantly 
in the ſtove, and admit a proportionable ſhare of air 
to them every day, according to the heat of the 
ſeaſon ; they will require water two or three times a 
week in warm weather, but in the winter they muſt 


have it more \paringly and the ſtove in which they 
kept 


are placed, ſhould to the heat aſſigned for 
the Ananas upon the botanical thermometors, 
There has been ſame of theſe plants propagated by 
cuttings, and alſo from layers; but theſe are long 
before they make roots, and the plants fo raiſed, are 
never ſo ſtrong and thriving as thoſe which ariſe 
from berries ; therefore where the berries can be pro- 
cured, it is much the beſt method to propagate the 

lants by ſeeds. ther 

hen the plants are tranſplanted, their roots ſhould 
not be too much cut or trimmed; the decayed or 
rotten fibres ſhould be pruned off, and thoſe which 
are cloſely matted to the fide of the pots ſhould be 
trimmed, but not cut tao near to the ſtem ; for the 
old fibres do not put out new roots very kindly, eſ- 
2 thoſe which are become tough, ſo that there 

ould always be a ſufficient number of young 
fibres left to ſupport the plants, till new ones are 
produced. 
The Coffee plants were firſt carried from Arabia to 
Batavia by the Dutch, and from thence they were 
afterward brought to Holland, where great numbers 
of the plants were raiſed from the berries which thoſe 
plants produced, and from theſe moſt of the gardens 
in Europe have been furniſhed. A great number of 
theſe young plants, which were raiſed at Amſterdam, 
were {ent to Surinam by the proprietors of that iſland, 
where the trees were ſoon propagated in great plenty, 
and from thence the plants have been diſperſed to 
moſt of the iſlands in the Weſt Indies : for as the 
plants raiſed from the berries, produce fruit in two 
years from planting, and in the warm countries 
ſooner, ſo plantations of theſe trees may be ſoon made 
in any of thoſe countries, where the temperature of 
the air is proper for their production, but the trees 
wul not grow in the open air any where if there is a 
winter: o that in all countries without the tropics, 
they cannot be expected to grow abroad. 
The French have made great plantations of theſe 
trees in their ſettlements in the Weſt Indies, and alſo 
in the iſle of Bourbon, from whence they import great 
quantities of Coffee annually to France; which al- 
though greatly inferior in quality to the Arabian, yet 
it 1s conſumed, otherwiſe they would not continue 
that branch of commerce. In the Britiſh colonies of 
America, there have been ſome large plantations 
made of Coffee · trees: and it was propoſed to the 
parliament, ſome years paſt, to give a proper en- 
ins gas tor cultivating this commodity in Ame- 
rica, ſo as to enable the planters to underſell the im- 
porters of Coffee from Arabia, Accordingly there 
was an abatement of the duty payable on allthe Coffee 
which ſhould be of the growth of our colonies in 
America, which at that time was ſuppoſed would be 
a ſufficient encouragement for the planters to improve 
this branch of commerce: but the productions of 
thoſe countries, being greatly inferior in quality to 
that of Arabia, hath almoſt ruined the project; and 
unlefs the planters can be prevailed on to try ſome 
experiments to improve its quality, there can be 
little hope of its becoming a valuable branch of trade; 
therefore I ſhall beg leave to offer my ſentiments bn 
this article, and ſincerely wiſh what I have. to pro- 
poſe may be found uſetul for the inſtruction of the 
Coffee planters ; for as my opinion is founded upon 
experiments, ſo it is not mere theory or ſup- 
poſition. | 2 


The great fault of the Coffee which grows in Ame 


rica, and alſo in the iſle of Bourbon, is the want 
flavour, or having a diſagreeable one. The berries 


are 
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are much larger than thoſe which are Hnported from 
Arabia, and conſequently have not ſo much ſpirit or 
flavour. This may be owing to ſeveral cauſes, the 
firſt is that of its growing in a ſoil too moiſt ; which 
is always known to increaſe the ſize of fruit and ve- 
getables, but their quality is greatly diminiſhed 
thereby. The ſecond is from the gathering of the 
berries too ſoon; for I have been credibly informed, 
that it is the conſtant practice of the planters, to 

ather the fruit when it is red: at which time the 
— are much larger, and of greater weight, than 
thoſe which are permitted to ripen perfectly on the 
trees, which is not till they are turned black, and 
theit outer pulp becomes dry, and the ſkins ſhrink : 
then the berries are much Thaller than before, and 
the outer cover will eaſily ſeparate from the * 1 
which 1 have always been informed, has been the 
complaint of the planters, that this was with great 
difficulty and trouble effected. A third cauſe I im- 
gine may be in the drying of the berries when 
3 which muſt be conſtantly attended to, for 
they cannot be too much expoſed to the ſun and air 
in the day time, but they muſt be every r re- 
moved under cover, and carefully ſcreened from 
dews and rain; nor ſhould they be placed near any 
ſort of liquid or moiſture, for theſe berries are very 
ſubject to imbibe moiſture, and thereby acquire the 
flavour of the liquid; or if it be pure water, the 
berries will be enlarged, and the flavour diminiſhed 
by it, as from many experiments I can affirm : for a 
bottle of rum being placed in a cloſet, in which a 
caniſter of Coffee berries clofely ſtopped, was ſtanding 
on a ſhelf at a conſiderable — in a few days 
had ſo impregnated the berries, as to render them 
very diſagreeable; the ſame alſo has happened by a 
bottle of ſpirits of wine ſtanding in the ſame cloſet 
- with Coffee and Tea, both which were in a few days 
ſpoiled by it. Therefore from many experiments of 

is nature, which I have made with Coffee, it ap- 


pears © me that it ſhould never be brought over 1n | 


ſhips freighted with rum, nor ſhould the berries be 
laid to dry in the houſes where the ſugars are boiled, 
or the rum diſtilled. I have alſo been informed by 
a gentleman who has a very good eſtate in Jamaica, 
and who has lived many years in that iſland, that the 
planters frequently boil the Coffee berries before they 
are dried. As this information comes from a gen- 
tleman of great ſkill and veracity, ſo I cannot doubt 
of the fact; and if ſo, this alone is ſufficient to ſpoil 
- the beſt Coffee in the world; ſo that I am at a loſs to 

gueſs the reaſon for this practice, which, as it a 
- pears to me, can only be intended to increaſe the 
weight, therefore mult be imputed to avarice, the 
bane of every public good. 
There was ſome time paſt an imperfe& account 
printed in the papers, of che cauſe why the American 
Coffee was not ſo good as that which comes from 
Arabia; in which it is ſuppoſed, that the neſs of 
the latter proceeded from the length of time which 
the berries had been kept: therefore the author pro- 
poſes that the American Coffee berries ſhould be 
many years kept, which he ſays will render them 
equally good. This is contrary to all the experience 
I have had, or can learn, from thoſe who have ſeen 
the whole progreſs of Coffee in Arabia, with their 
manner of drying and packing it to ſend abroad ; for 
two gentlemen who had lived there ſome years aſ- 
ſured me, that the berries, when firſt gathered, were 
much better than thoſe which are kept any time. 
And a curious gentleman who reſided in Barbadoes 
two years, alſo told me, that he never drank better 
Coffee in any y of the world, than what he made 
from the freſh berries which he gathered himſelf, 
and roafted as he had occaſion for them; which is 
alſo confirmed by the trials which have been made 
. with the berries which grow in the ſtoves in England, 
which make a better flavoured liquor, than the beſt 
Arabian Coffee berries which can be procurcd in 
England; therefore I wiſh thoſe who are inclinable 
to cultiyate theſe trees in America, would make 
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choice of a foil rather dry than moiſt, in which the 
trees will not make fo great progreſs as thoſe which 
you in a wet foil, nor will the produce be ſo great, 

ut as the quality of the produce will be ſo much 
improved, it will certainly be of greater advantage 
to them. 
The next ou 1s, to permit the berries. to remain 
ſo long upon the trees, till their ſkins are ſhrivelled 
and turned very black; which it is true will greatly 
diminiſh their weight, but then the commodity will 
be more than double the value of that which is 

athered ſooner. 

hen the berries are fully ripe, they ſhould be ga- 
thered, or rather ſhaken from the trees, when they are 
perfectly dry, and ſpread abroad upon cloths in the 
{un to dry, carrying them every evening under co- 
ver, to prevent the dews from falling on them, or 
the rain if any ſhould happen: and when they are 
perfectly dry, they ſhould be carefully packed up in 
cloths or bags, three or four times double, and conſe- 
2 kept in a dry ſituation: and when they are 

ipped for England, it ſnould be on board thoſe veſ- 
ſels which have no rum, leſt the Coffee ſhould imbibe 
the flavour, which cannot be prevented when ſtowed 
in the ſame place. For ſome years paſt, a Coffee 
ſhip from India had a few bags of pepper put on 
board, the flavour of which was imbibed by the Cof- 
fee, and the whole cargo ſpoiled thereby. 
As the quantity of Coffee now conſumed in Britain 
is very much increaſed of late years, ſo it will cer- 
tainly be worthy of public conſideration, how far it 
may be neceſſary to encourage the growth of it in 
the Britiſh colonies : and certainly it deſerves the at- 
tention of the inhabitants of thoſe colonies, to im- 
prove this commodity to the utmoſt of their power ; 
and not to have ſo much regard to the quantity, as 
to the quality of it; for although the former may 
appear to have the advantage of the latter in point of 
profit, yet the goodneſs of every commodity muſt 
always claim the preference, and thereby will be 
found of more laſting advantage to the cultivator. 


COIX. Lin. Gen. Plant. 927. Lachryma Jobi. Tourn. 


Inſt. R. H. 531. tab. 306. Job's Tears, 

The CHARACTERS are, 
It hath male and female flawers on the ſame plant; the 
male flowers are diſpoſed in a looſe ſpike ; the chaff of 
theſe have two valves, incloſing two flowers, the valves 
are oblong and bearded; the petal bas two oval valves, 
the length of the chaff, with narrow beards : theſe have 
each three hairy ſtamina, terminated by oblong four-cor- 
nered ſummits. There are a few female flowers ſituated 
at the baſe of the male ſpike in the ſame plant, theſe have 
bivaluular chaff; the valves are roundiſh, thick, and 
ſmooth; the petal bath two oval valves, the outer being 
larger and bearded at both ends. They bave a ſmall oval 
germen, ſupporting. a ſhort ſtyle divided into two parts, 
crowned by two horned ſtigmas which are longer than the 
flower, and covered with * hairs; the germen afterward 
becomes a hard, roundiſb, ſmooth ſeed. 
This genus of plants is ed in the third ſection 
of Linnzus's twenty-firſt claſs, intitled Moncecia 
Triandria. The plants of this claſs have male and 
female flowers on the ſame plant, and the flowers of 
this ſection have three ſtamina. 

The Speis are, 


. Corx (Lachryma Jobi) ſeminibus ovatis. Hort. Cliff. 


434. Coix with oval ſeeds. Lachryma Jobi. Cluſ. Hitt. 
p. 2. Job's Tears. 


Com (Angulatis) ſeminibus angulatis. Hort. Cliff. 


438. Coix with angular ſeeds. Lachryma Jobi Ameri- 
cana altiſſima, Arundinis folio & facie. Plum. Cat. 
The firſt fort grows naturally in the iſlands of the 
Archipelago, and is frequently cultivated in Spain 
and Portugal, where the poor inhabitants grind the 
goin to flour in a ſcarcity of corn, and make a coarſe 
ort of bread of it. 

This is an annual plant, which ſeldom ripen its ſeeds 
in England, unleſs the ſeaſon proves very warm; 
from a thick fibrous root is ſent out two or three 


Jointed ſtalks, which riſe near three feet high, gar: 
niſhed 


niſhedd with ſingle, Jon; x narrow leaves at each joint, 
reſembling thole of the Reed; at the baſe of the leaves | 
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Chos, a province 
b er de 


We 


| etal, terminated by : 
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come out the ſpikes of flowers, ſtanding on ſhort 
foot-ſtalks ; cheſ: ſpikes are compoſed of male flow- 
ers only, and below them is ſituated one or two fe- 
male flowers; the male flowers decay ſoon after they 
have ſhed their farina ; but the 2 of the female 
flowers ſwell to a large oval ſeed, which is hard, 
ſmooth, and of a gray colour, greatly reſembling the 
ſeeds of Gromwel, from whence this plant has Foun 
by ſeveral writers titled Lithoſpermum. "ar 
Thoſe who are deſirous to cultivate this plant in 
England, may procure the ſeeds from Portugal, theſe 
ſhould he ſown on a moderate hot-bed in the ſpring, 
to bring the plants forward, and afterward tranſplant 
them on a warm border, allowing cach two feet room 
at leaſt, and when the plants have taken root, they 
will require no farther care, but to keep them clean 
from weeds. Theſe will flower about Midſummer, 
and in warm ſeaſons, the ſeeds: will ripen at Mi- 
chatlmas. There is a variety of this with much 
broader leaves, which I received from Smyrna ſome 
years paſt, which did not perfect ſeeds here, fo I 
cannot ſay whether it is only a variety, or a different 
ſort from this. | | 

The ſecond ſort will 


eight feet, and the ſtems become hard, like the Reed, 


or Indian Corn: theſe branch out, and produce ſe- 


veral ſpikes of flowers ; -but this fort will not live in 
the open air in England, therefore ſhould be plunged 
into the bark-ſtove, where it will hve through the 
wititer, and produce ripe ſeeds the ſecond year; and 
may be continued longer, if deſired. 
Tourn. 
Inſt. R. H. 348. tab. 481, 182. ben from Col- 
Ince of the Levant (now called Mingre- 
lant was formerly very common in 
ow Saffron, | 
e CHARACTERS are, 
wer hath neither em or ſpatha;, it bath 
one petal, riſing. with an angular tube from the root, 
which is divided at the tap into fix oval, concave, eref 
ſegments; it bath ſix ftemina which are ſhorter than the 
ſummits having ftur valves. 
he germen is ſituated in the root, ſupporting r 64 gry 
ſtyles the length of the flamina, crowned by r chan- 
nelled ftigmas ; the germen afterward becomes a capſule 
with three lobes, having a ſeam on the infide, dividing 
it into three cells, which contain ſeveral ſb rough 
eeds. | 
55 genus of plants is repge in the third ſection 
of Linnæus's ſixth claſs, intitled Hexandria Trigynia, 
the flower having ſix ſtamina and three ſty 
The SPEcIEs are, 
CoLcurcum (Au ) foliis 


les. 


planis lanceolatis, 


erectis. Hort. Cliff. 140. Colchicum with plain, eref?, 


2, Co.cauicum (Montenum) foliis linearib 


ſpear-ſhaped leaves. Colchicum commune. C. B. P. 
67. Common Meadow Saffron. 

patentiſſi- 
mis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 342. Meadow & with very 
narrow ſpreading leaves. Colchicum Montanum an- 
guſtifolium, C. B. P. 68. Narrow-leaved Mountain 
Meadow Saffron. 


3. Col enicuu (Yariegatum) foliis undulatis patentibus. 


4. Colcaicum (Teſſulatum) foliis planis 


Hort. Cliff. 140. Meadow Saffron with waved ſpreading 


leaves. Colchicum Chionenſe, floribus illariæ 
inſtar teſſulatis, foliis undulatis. Mor. Hiſt. 2. p. 341. 
Meadow Saffron of Chios, with chequered flowers like 
Fritillary, and waved leaves. | 
tentibus. Col- 
chicum with plain ſpreading leaves. Colchicum floribus 
fritillariæ inſtar teſſulatis, foliis planis. Mor. Hiſt. 2. 
. 341. Meadow 8 
ritillary, and plain leaves. | 
There 1s a greater variety of theſe flowers than any 
here enumerated, which differ in the colour of their 
flowers, and other little accidents, which are not 
laſting, ſo muſt not be ed as. diſtinct ſpecies. 
But as many of them are cultivated in flower-gardens, 


| I ſhall beg leave to mention thoſe varieties, which 


to the height of ſeven or 


on, with chequered flowers like | 
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are frequetitly propagated. by floriſts. Theſe ate 
moſt of them ſeminal variations from the firſt fort. 


* 


2 moſt common Meadow Saffron hath a purpliſh 
ower. | 

The Meadow Saffron with white flowers. 
Meadow Saffron with ſtriped flowers. 
Broad-leaved Meadow Saffron. 
Striped-leaved Meadow Saffron. 

Many flowered Meadow Saffron, _ _ - 
Meadow Saffron with double purpliſh flowers. 
Meadow Saffron with double white flowers. 


.* 


Meadow Saffron with many. white flowers. 


The firſt ſort grows naturally both in the weſt and 
north of England. I have obſerved it in great plenty 


in the meadows near Caſtle Bromwich, in Warwick- 


ſhire, in the beginning of September. The country 
people call the flowers Naked Ladies, becauſe they 
come up naked, without any leaves or cover. This 
hath a bulbous root, about the ſize and ſhape of 
thoſe of the Tulip, but not ſo ſharp-pointed at the 
77 the ſkins or cover is alſo of a darker colour: 
eſe bulbs are renewed every year, for thoſe which 
produce the flowers decay, and new roots are formed 
above. The flowers come out in autumn; theſe 
ariſe with long ſlender tubes from the root, about 
four-inches high, ſhaped like thoſe of the Saffron, 
but larger; they are of a pale purple colour, and 
divided into fix parts at the top, which ſtand erect, 
the number of flowers is generally. in proportion to 
the ſize of the roots, from two to ſeven or eight: in 
March the pom leaves appear, theſe are commonl 
four to a full grown root; they are folded over eac 
other below, but ſpread open above ground, ſtanding 
croſs- ways: they are of a deep green, and when 
fully. grown, are five or fix inches long, and one and 
a half broad, The ſeed-veſſel comes out from be- 
tween the leaves in April, and the ſeeds ripen in May, 
ſoon after which the leaves decay. 
The other varieties of this, are ſuppoſed to have ac- 
cidentally riſen from the ſeeds of this; ſo that thoſe 
who are deſirous to obtain a variety of theſe flowers, 
ſhould propagate them from ſeeds, by which method 
there may be a greater variety raiſed. 
The ſecond ſort grows naturally on the mountains in 
Spain and Port This hath a ſmaller root than 
the firſt, and a darker coat; the flowers appear in 
Auguſt or September; theſe are cut into ſix long 
narrow ſegments, of a reddiſh purple colour, having 
ſix yellow ſtamina. The leaves of this ſort come u 
ſoon after the flowers decay, and continue green al 
the winter, like the Saffron; theſe are long, narrow, 
and ſpread on the ground; in June theſe decay like 
the firſt ſort. 
The third and fourth ſorts grow naturally in the Le- 
vant, but are commonly cultivated in the Engliſh 
rdens. Theſe flower at the ſame time as the firſt 
fort, and the green leaves come up in the ſpring. The 
root of one of theſe ſpecies, is ſuppoſed to be the Her- 


modactyl of the ſhops. 


Theſe are all very pretty varieties for a flower-garden, 
producing their flowers in autumn, when few other 
plants are in beauty; and are therefore, by ſome, 
called Naked Ladies. The green leaves come up 
in the ſpring, which are extended toa great leng 

in May, then the green leaves begin to decay; ſoon 
after which time, is the proper ſeaſon to tranſplant 
their roots; for if they are ſuffered to remain in the 
ground till Auguſt, they will ſend forth freſh fibres; 
after which time it will be too late to remove them. 
The roots may be kept above ground until the be- 
ginning of Auguſt; at which time, if they are not 
planted, they will produce their flowers as they lie 
out of the ground, but this will greatly weaken 
their roots. The manner of planting their roots being 
the ſame as TvLies, &c. I ſhall forbear mentionin 

it here, referring the reader to that article : and alſo 
for ſowing the ſeeds, by which means new varieties 
may be obtained, I ſhall refer to the article X1- 
PHIONz Where will be proper directions for this 


work, + 
4 A COLD 


— — — —— 


than thoſe of the fluid, communicate part 
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COLD ſignifies ſomething devoid of heat, or which 
does not contain in it any particles of fire; according 


to which definition, cold is a mere negative term. 


' And this is 2 to the ſentiments of moſt of 


our modern philoſophers, who ſuppoſe cold to conſiſt 
in a mere privation or diminution of heat. 

Others much on the ſame principle, define cold, to 
be. that ſtate of the minute parts of a body, wherein 
they are agitated more ſlowly and faintly than thoſe 
of the organs of feeling. And in this ſenſe, cold is 
a mefe term of relation: and hence the ſame body 
becomes liable to be perceived hot or cold, as the 
particles of it are in greater or leſſer degree of motion 
than thoſe of the ſenſible organ. 

Heat is ſuppoſed to conſiſt in a particular motion of 
the parts of the body; and hence the nature of cold, 
which is its oppoſite, is eaſily deducible ; for we find 
that cold extinguiſhes, or rather abates heat. Whence 
it ſeems to follow, that thoſe bodies are cold, which 


check and reftrain the motion of the particles, wherein 


heat conſiſts. 

There are three kinds of bodies that can do this; 
viz. either thoſe whoſe particles are perfectly at reſt; 
or thoſe whoſe particles are indeed agitated, but with 
leſs violence than thoſe of the hot body to which 
they are applied; or, laſtly, ſuch whol particles 
have a motion proper for exciting the ſenſation of 
heat, but move with a different determination, ſo as 
to retard and change the motion of the particles of 
the organ. 

Hence three different kinds of cold, or cold bodies, 


do proceed. 


The .{, That cold is common to all hard bodies; 


which conſiſts in the reſt of their parts. 
The 2d is, That which riſes from plunging any part 


of the body in water; which conſiſts in this, that the 


parts of our præcordia, being more briſkly — 
eir 


motion to it. 


The 3d, The cold felt on the collection of warm air 


with a pan, or in blowing hot breath out of our mouth 


with the lips cloſe ſhut; which conſiſts in this, that 


the direct motion of the particles of air does, in ſome 
meaſure, change and rebate the motion and determi- 
nation of the parts of the body: and hence it is, 


that a cold body cannot cool another without heating | 


itſelf. 

Hence allo it proceeds, that the more the parts of a 
frigid body are at reſt, the more the particles of a 
warm body that is applied to heat them, muſt loſe of 
their motion, and conſequently of their heat. 

Thus, there being more quieſcent parts in marble 
than in wood, which is full of pores and interſtices, 
the marble is felt colder than the wood: and hence 
alſo we may underſtand why air near marble, and 


Other denſe bodies, feels ſomewhat colder than in 


other places, 
On this principle the two latter kinds of cold appear 


- ſomewhat more than privations: the particles in- 


ducing the cold may be eſteemed real frigorific cor- 
puſcles; and coldneſs may be deemed a real quality, 


as well as hotneſs. Theſe particles do not only check 


the agitation of thoſe continually diffuſed from the 


inner parts of an animal to the outer; but having an 
- elaſtic power, they bend, and hang about the fila- 


ments of the body, pinch and ſqueeze them; and 
hence 1s that acute pungent ſenſation called cold. 

That cold is more than a mere relation or compariſon, 
is evident from its having real and poſitive effects; 


ſuch as freezing, congelation, condenſation, rarefac- 


tion, burſting, &c. 
Dr. Clarke takes cold to be owing to certain nitrous 


and other ſaline particles, endued with particular fi- 


gures proper to produce ſuch effects. Hence ſal- ar- 
moniac, ſalt petre, falt of urine, and many other 


volatile and alkalizate ſalts, mixed with water, in- 


creaſe its degree of cold very ſenſibly. 

Hence alſo comes that popular obſervation, that cold 

prevents corruption; which, however, muſt not be 

admitted without an exception; ſince if an hard po- 
1 | 


mi 
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rous body have its interſtices filled with water, and 
this be too much dilated by freezing, the including 


body will be burſt.” And thus it is that cold proves 


deſtructive to the parts of ſome plants : as it happened 
in the winters, anno 1728, and 1739-40, in ſeveral 
trees, whoſe trunks were much expoſed to the ſouth- 
welt, the ſap being thereby rarefied by the warmth 
of the ſun, which, for ſeveral days, at the beginning 
of the ſevere froſt, ſhone with” an uncommon heat, 
and the nights coming on to extreme cold, whereby 
the rarefied ſap was ſo ſuddenly condenſed, that the 
ſap-· veſſels could not contain it, and thereby burſt off 
the bark of many trees almoſt from top to bottom ; 
and this chiefly on the ſouth-weſt ſide of the trees 
as it did of ſeveral trees in the phyſic-garden 
at Chelſea; and ſeveral Pear, and other fruit-trees, 
in the nurſeries of Mr. Francis Hunt at Putney, &c. 
And thus it is that great quantities of trees are ren- 
dered ſhaken, and the timber, when cut, of little 
value; which is generally the caſe in very ſevere 
winters. In the Hard froſt of the year 1739-40, there 
was great damage done to the Oak-timber in moſt 
parts of England, by the froſt penetrating to the ſap- 
veſſels of the trees; and by freezing the ſap, the 
veſſels could not contain it, but burſt with great 
noiſe ; ſo that the woods reſounded with a noiſe ſome- 
what like the breaking down of the branches of trees, 
when they are Io ping. 

Dr. Boerhaave N "hat there is no ſuch thing in 
all nature as abſolute cold ; that the 'moſt ſevere he 
had ever known, was in the year 1728, that then the 


water would freeze while it ran down his hand; and 

* even then the cold was not ſo complete, but that 
e 
de 


could make an artificial cold greater by twelve 


Though much might be ſaid as to the effects of cold 
on plants, I ſhall only conclude with an obſervation 
of the Reverend Dr. Hales, who, in the concluſion 
of his excellent treatiſe of Vegetable Statics, ſays ; 
The conſiderable quantity of moiſture, which is per- 
ſpited from the branches of trees during the cold 
winter ſeaſon, plainly ſhews the reaſon why, in a lon 
ſeaſon of cold north-eaſterly winds, the bloſſoms, an 
tender young-ſet fruit and leaves, are, in the early 
fpring, ſo frequently blaſted, viz. by having the 
moiſture exhaled faſter than can be ſupplied from 
the trees; for, doubtleſs, moiſture riſes ſlower from 
the root, the colder the ſeaſon is, though it riſes, in 
ſome degree, all the winter; as is evident, as he ſays, 
from his ſixteenth experiment in the ſaid book. 
And from the ſame cauſe it is, that the leafy ſpires 
of Corn are by theſe cold drying winds often faded, 
and turned yellow; which makes the huſbandman, 
on theſe occaſions, wiſh for ſnow : which, though it 
be very cold, yet it not only defends the root trom 
being frozen, but alſo ſcreens the Corn from theſe 
drying winds, and keeps it in a moiſt, florid, ſupple 
te. 

It ſeems therefore to be a reaſonable direction, which 
ſome authors, who write on agriculture and gardening 
Fur viz. During theſe cold drying winds, when 
ittle dew falls, to water the trees in * ſoils, in the 
bloſſoming ſeaſon, and while the young: ſet fruit is 
tender; and provided there is no immediate danger 
of a froſt, or in caſe of continued froſt, to take care 
to cover the trees well, and at the ſame time to 
ſprinkle them with water; which is imitating na- 
ture's method of watering every part. N 
As to ſloping ſhelters over wall-trees he ſays; I have 
often found, that when they are ſo broad, as to pre- 
vent any rain or dew coming at the trees, they do 
more harm than good in theſe long eaſterly drying 
winds, becauſe they prevent the rain and dews falling 
on them; which would not only refreſh and ſupple 
them, but alſo nouriſh them : but in caſe of ſharp 
froſt after a ſhower of rain, theſe ſhelters and other 
fences muſt needs be of excellent uſe to prevent the 
almoſt total deſtruction occaſioned by the freezing of 
the tender parts of vegetables, when they are ſa- 
turated with moiſture, 

| COLDENIA, 


COL 
COLDENIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 159. 
was ſo titled by Dr. Linnaeus, in honour of Dr. Col- 
den, of North America, who is a very curious bo- 
taniſt, and has diſcovered ſeveral new plants which 
were not known before. 

The CHARACTERS are, od of | fn 
The empalement of the flower is compoſed of four ere 
3 ſh 2 the petal. It hath a funnel- 
ſhaped flower of one petal, ſpreading at the top, and ob- 
tuſe z, it hath four ſtamina, which are inſerted in the tube 
of the petal, terminated by roundiſh ſummits. In the cen- 
ter is ſituated four oval germen, each ſupporting a hairy 
fiyle the length of the lamina, crowned by permanent ſtig- 
mas. The germen afterward become an oval, compreſſed, 
rough fruit, with four cells, terminated by four beaks, 
incleſed by the empalement, each of the cells containing a 
ſingle ſeed, convex on one fide, and angular on the other. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the third ſection 
of Linnzus's fourth claſs, intitled Tetrandria Te- 
tragynia, the flower having four ſtamina and four 

les. # 

There is but one Speis of this genus, viz. | 
CoLpenia (Procumbens). Flor. Zeyl. 79. This is by 
Dr. Pluknet titled, Teucrit facie biſnagarica tetra- 
coccos roſtrata. Alm. 363. 

This is a native of India, from whence the ſeeds 
have been brought to ſome of the curious botanic 
gardens. It was ſent me by Dr. Linnzus, profeſſor 
of botany at Upſal in Sweden. It is an annual — 
whoſe branches trail on the ground; they extend near 
a foot from the root, and divide into many ſmaller 
branches, garniſhed with ſhort leaves, ſitting cloſe 
to them; theſe are deeply crenated on their edges, 
and have ſeveral longitudinal veins ; they are of a 
laucous colour, and come out without order. The 
| are produced at the wings of the leaves, 
rowing in ſmall cluſters; theſe have one funnel- 
ſhaped petal cut into four ſegments at the top they 
are of a pale blue colour, and very ſmall ; they have 
four ſtamina and four ſtyles, having hairy ſtigmas. 
When the flower decays, the germen becomes a fruit, 
compoſed of four cells, * up in the empale- 
ment, each containing a ſingle ſeed. f 
This plant is propagated by ſeeds, which muſt be 
ſown upon a hot- bed in the ſpring; and when the 
plants are fit to remove, they ſhould be each put into 
a ſeparate ſmall pot, plunged into a hot-bed of tan- 
ners bark, obſerving to ſhade them till they have 
taken freſh root ; 1 which they ſhould have air 
admitted to them every day in proportion to the 
warmth of the ſeaſon, and gently watered two or three 
times a week in warm weather, but they muſt not 
have too much moiſture. Theſe plants muſt remain 
in the hot-bed, where they will flower in June, and 
the ſeeds will ripen in September. | 
COLEWORTS. See Basse. 
COLLINSONTIA: Lin. Gen. Plant. 38. The title 
of this plant was given to it by Dr. Linnæus, in ho- 
nour of Mr. Peter Collinſon, F. R. S. a moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed promoter of botanical ſtudies, and the firſt 
who introduced this plant, among many others, to 
the Engliſh gardens. | 
The CHARACTERS are, 
The flower hath a permanent empalement of one leaf, 
cut into five equal ſegments at the tep, the three upper 
being reflected, and the two under erett. The flower is 
funnel ſhaped, of one petal which is unequal, and much 
longer than the empalement, cut into ve parts at the 
top, the upper being ſhort and obtuſe, tuo of them being 
reflexed ; the lower lip or beard is longer, ending in many 
points. It bath two long briſtly tamina which are erect, 
terminated by incumbent ſummits. I. hath a quadrifid 6b- 
tuſe germen, with a large gland, ſupporting a briſtly ſtyle 
the length of the ſtamina, crowned by a pointed bifid ſtig- 


ma. The germen afterward becomes a ſingle roundiſh ſeed, 


ftuated in the bottom of the empalement. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſec- 
tion of Linnæus's ſecond claſs, intitled Diandria 


Monogynia, the flower having two ſtamina and one 


ſtyle. 


This plant! 


C 
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We have but one Spreixs of this plant, viz. 


OLLINSONIA (Canadenſis) foliis cordatis oppoſitis. Col- 


ona with heart-ſhaped leaves growing oppoſite. 
is plant was brought from Maryland, where it 
ws wild, as it alſo does in many other parts of 
orth America, by the ſides of ditches, and in low 
moiſt ground, where it uſually riſes to the height of 
four or five feet; but in England it ſeldom grows 
above three feet high, and unleſs it be planted in a 
moiſt warm ſituation, or in dry weather is duly wa- 
tered, it rarely flowers well; therefore many people 
keep the plants in large pots, for the more convenient 
watering them, but theſe plants ſeldom produce 
good ſeeds; whereas thoſe which are planted in the 
Il ground, and are conſtantly watered, will ripen 
ſeeds very well in good ſeaſons, 
This hath a 5 root. The ſtalks decay in the 
autumn, and freſh ſhoots come out in the ſpring. 
The ſtalks are ſquare, garniſhed with — a d 
leaves, placed oppoſite, which are ſawed on their 
edges. The flowers are produced at the extremity of 
the ſtalks in looſe ſpikes; theſe have long tubes, and 
are divided into five parts at the top; they are of a 
— yellow, and the lower ſegment is terminated 
y long hairs. The flowers appear in July, and the 
ſeeds ripen in autumn. | : 
This plant may be eaſily propagated by parting the 
roots in October. Theſe roots ſhould be planted at 
three feet diſtance, for they require much nouriſh- 
ment, otherwiſe they will not thrive. This plant 
will live in the open ground, if it is planted in a ſhel- 
tered ſituation, 


lin 
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COLOC ASIA. See Arun. 
COLOCYNTHIS. 
COLUMBINE. See AquiLzor. - 


See CucuRBITA. 


COLUMNEA. Plum. Nov. Gen. 28. tab. 33. 


Lin. Gen. Plant. 710. The title of this genus was 

given to it by Plumier, in honour of Fabius Columna, 

a nobleman of Rome, who has publiſhed two curious 

books of botany, | 
The CuARACTERs are, 

The flower hath a permanent empalement of one leaf, cut 


into five parts at the top; it hath one petal, of the (rin- 


gent) or grinning kind, having a long ſwelling tube, di- 


vided above into two lips, the u being erett, concave, 
and entire; the lower is divided into three parts which 
ſpread open: it hath four ſtamina, two being longer than 
the other; theſe are incloſed in the upper lip, and are ter- 


minated by ſingle ſummits. In the center is fituated the 


roundiſh germen, ſupporting a ſlender ſtyle, crowned by a 
bind acute ſtigma. The germen afterward becomes a 


. globular berry with two cells, fitting on the empale- 


ment, and is 
long ſeeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond ſection 
of Linnæus's fourteenth claſs, intitled Didynamia 
Angioſpermia. The flowers of this claſs have two 
long and two ſhort ſtamina, and thoſe of this ſection 
have their ſeeds incloſed in a capſule. 

We have but one Sexc1es of this plant in the Eng- 


liſh gardens, viz. 


of the ſame magnitude, containing ſeveral ob- 


CoLumnea (Scandens). Lin. Sp. Plant. 638. Columnea 


ſcandens, Phoeniceo flore, fructu albo. Plum. Nov. 
Gen. 28. Climbing Columnea with a ſcarlet flower and a 
white fruit, Plumier mentions a variety of this, with 
a yellowiſh flower and a white fruit. But this is only 
a ſeminal variation ſuppoſed to have accidentally riſen 
from the ſeeds of the firſt. 

I received ſeeds of the ſcarlet ſort from Carthagena in 
New Spain, where' the plants grew erate. This 
hath a climbing ſtalk, which faſtens itſelf to the neigh- 
bouring plants, whereby it is ſupported. The leaves 
are oval, ſawed on their edges, and ſtand upon ſhorr 
foot-ſtalks ; theſe, and alſo the ſtalks, are very hairy; 
but the plants decayed the following year, before they 
produced any flowers, ſo that I can give no deſcrip- 
tion of them. | 

Theſe plants are natives of the warmeſt parts of A- 
merica, ſo are too tender to live in England, unleſs 
they are preſerved in the ſtove; they are propagated 


Y 


* 


CO. L. 
by ſeeds, which muſt be fown in a good hot. bed; 


are kept in the bark+ſtove. 


Lin. Gen. Plant. 576. Bladder Sena. 
The CnAR Aer are, | 1 4 
I hath a bell-ſhaped"  enipalement of one leaf; 
indented in ue paris. The hw vr of þ 'Imitterfly 
' kind. The ftavidard, wings, amd keel, vary in their fi. 
' pttre in different ſpecies. It Bath ten Namina, nine of 
which are joined, the other fands ſeparate, whith are 
terminated by fingle \funimits. In the center it fitnated an 

Olen germ, whith is compreſſed, ſupporting "a +1, 
Style, crotoned by a bearded line, extended from the mid 
dle of the wpper part of the ſtyle. The germen afterward 
becomes a br pod with one cell, including ſeve- 
ral hidney- bels. | 1 
This genus of plants is ranged in Linnæus's third 
ſeftion oß his ſeventeenth c intitled Diadelphia 
Decandria. The flowers of this claſs have ten ſta- 
mina, nine of which are joined, and the tenth ſtands 

© ſeparate, | noe 

The Sprcixs are, | 
1. Colutza (Arboreſtens) arborea, foliolis obcordatis, 
Hort. Cliff. 365. Tree Bladder Sena with beart-ſhaped 
lobes. Colutea veſicaria. C. B. P. 396. Common Blad- 
"CoLvrrk (Iris) folili gerrimis, eaule 
2. CorLvrra (Aria) foliolis ovatis, integerrimis, eaule 
fruticoſo. Shrubby Bladder Sena with oval leaves tobich 
are entire. . 


3. Cor urzA (Orientalis) foliolis cordatis minoribus, 


caule fruticoſo. Bladder Sena with ſmaller beurt.ſpuped 
leaves, and a ſhrubby falt. Colutea Orientalis flore 


ſanguinea coloris, luteà macula-notato. Tourn.*Cor. | 


-4. CoLuTza { Fruteſeens) fruticoſa foliolis oyato-oblon- 

gis. Hort. Cliff: 366. Shrubby Blauder Sena with 

. . oval leaves. Colutea thiopica lore Pheeniceo, folia 
Barbæ Jovis. Breyn. Cent. 1. 73. #thiopian 
Sena with a ſcarlet flower. © nn | 

5. Coturza (Americana) foliolis ovatis, emarginatis, 
by ie oblongis compreſſis acuminatis, "caule 

1 reo. Bladder wer Ares 1 
#he tap, oblong, compre inted pods, a -tree- 
like fall. ors —— veſiculis oblongis 
compreſſis. Houſt. MSS. American Blauer Sena 


with oblong compreſſed pods. Dr. Pluknet titles it Co- 


lutea Vetræ Crucis velicaria, Alm. 211. pl. 465. f. 3, 


- »Bladder Sena f Vera Cruz. | | 
6. CoturzA (Herbacea) herbacea foliolis lineartbus, 
Hort. Upfal. 266. Herbaceous Bladder Sena with natrow 
leaves. Colutea Africana annua, nnn 
cronatis, veſiculis compreſſis. Hort. Amſt. a. p. 87, 
tab. 44. * | 1 | | 
57. — 0 mbens) caulibus procumbentibus, fo 
liolis ovato-linearibus, tomentoſis, floribus alaribus 
pedunculis longiſſimis. Bladder Srna with trailing 
ſtalks, oval narrow leaves which are woolly, and flowers 
growing from tbe ſides of the ſtalks, with very long foot- 
alks 


The firſt ſort is commonly cultivated in the nurſery- 

ardens, as a fldwering ſhrub, to adorn plantations, 
This grows naturally in Auſtria, in the ſouth of 
France and Italy, from whence' the ſeeds were” origi- 


nally brought to England; this ' hath ſeveral woody 


ſtems, which grow to the height of twelve or fourteen 
feet, ſending out many woody- branches, garniſhed 
with winged leaves, compoſed of four or Five pair 
of oval lobes, placed oppoſite, terminated by an odd 
one; theſe are indented at the top in form of a heart, 
and are of a grayiſh colour. The flowers come out 
from the wings of the leaves upon flender foot-ſtalks, 


about two inches long, each ſuſtaining two or three 


50 flowers of the butterfly kind, whoſe ſtandard is re- 


dark- coloured mark on the petal ; theſe are ſucceed- 
ed by inflated pods an inch and a half long, havin 
'a/ſeam'on the upper ſide, containing a ſingle row of 


_ »Kidney-ſhaped feeds, faſtened to a placenta. This 


and when the plants come up, they muſt be treated 
in che ſame way as other tender exotic plants which |. 
COL UTE: Torn. Inſt. R. H. 649. tab. 417, 
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_ flexed and large. The flowers are yellow, with a | 
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flowers in June and July, and the ſeeds N in au- 
tumn. There is a variety of this wth reddiſh pods, 
which is equally common in the gardens, and is ſup- 
poſed to be only an accidental” variety, for the plants 
do not differ in any other part. 
The ſeeds of the ſecond ſort were brought from the 
Levant by the Reverend Dr. Pocock, which ſucceed- 
ed in the garden at Chelſea; and ſince Dr. Ruſſel, 
who ſreſided many years at Aleppo, brought over 
dried famples of hit ſort, which he aſſures me grow 
common near that city. This ſort ſeldom grows 
more than fix or ſeven feet high; the branches are 
very ſlender, '-nd ſpread out on every fide, garniſhed 
with winged leaves, compoſed of nine pair of ſmall, 
oval, entire lobes, terminated by an odd one; the 
flowers ſtand upon ſlender foot-ſtalks, about the ſame 
length of the former. The flowers are alſo like 
'thole, but are of a brighter yellow. This ſort begins 
to flower earh in May, and continues flowering till 
the middle of October. | 
The third ſort was diſcovered by Dr. Tournefort in 
bart op 3 he ſent he ſeeds to the 
garden at Paris, where t ucceeded, and 
ſince have been communicated big of the curious 
gardens in Europe. This hath a woody ſtem, which 
nds out many branches on every ſide, which do not 
riſe above ſeven or eight feet high; theſe are not ſo 
ſtrong as thoſe of the firſt ſort, and are garniſhed 
with winged leaves, compoſed of five or ir of 
ſmall heart-ſhaped lobes, terminated by an odd one. 
The flowers proceed from the ſide of the branches, 
ſtanding upon foot-ſtalſks, each ſuſtaining two or 
three flowers, ſhaped like thoſe of the firſt fort, but 
ſmaller ; are of a dark red colour, marked with 


8 . 0 eſe appear in June, and the ſeeds ripen 


autumn. 
The fourth fort grows naturally in Æthiopia, from 
whence the feeds were brought to Europe. This 
hath a weak ſhrubby ſtalk, which ſends out ſide 

branches, growing erect, garniſhed with equal winged 
leaves, compoſed of ten or twelve pair of ſmall, oval, 
oblong, hoary lobes. The flowers are produced at 
the upper part of the branches from the wings of the 
leaves, foot - ſtalk ſuſtaining three cor four ſcarlet 
flowers, which are longer than thoſe of the other 
ſorts, and are not reflexed ; theſe are ſucceeded by 
inflated containing one row. of kidney-ſhaped 
ſeeds. The uſual time of this plant producing its 
flowers is in June; but when the ſeeds are ſown early 
in' the ſpring, the plants frequently flower the follow- 


autumn. 

The fifth ſort was ſent me from La Vera Cruz, in 
New Spain, in the year 1730, by the late Dr. Houſ- 
toun. This hath a ſhrubby whach riſes to-the 
height of twelve or fourteen: feet, ſending out many 
branches, garniſhed with winged leaves, compoſed of 
three pair of oval lobes, terminated by an odd one ; 
theſe are indented at the top, and are of a light green. 
The flowers are of a bright yellow, and ſtand two or 
three each foot: ſtalk, and are ſucceeded by 
compreſſed winged pods near four inches long, which 
end in long points, b d a 

The ſixth Ls grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope. This is an annual plant of little beauty, fo 
is rarely cultivated bur in botanic gardens for the 
ſake. of variety. It riſes with a ſlender herbaceous 
ſtalk about a foot and a halt high, dividing upward 
into three or four branches, garniſhed with winged 
leaves, compoſed of five or {ix pair of very narrow 
lobes an inch long, which are a little hoary. The 
flowers are ſmall, of a purpliſh colour, ſtanding 
three on ſlender toot-ſtalks, which are ſuc- 


 ceeded by flat oval pods, each containing two or 


three kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. It flowers in July, -and 
42 ſeeds ripen in autumn, and the plant decays ſoon 
or | 


The ſeeds of the ſeventh fort were ſent me from the 
Cape of Good Hope, in 1753, which have ſucceeded 


in the garden at Chelſea. This plant hath many ſlen- 


der * ſtalks, which trail on the ground, and 


are 


COL 


with winged leaves, compoſed of twelve or fourteen 
ir of ſmall, narrow, oval lobes, terminated. by an 
odd one; theſe, and alſo the ſtalks, are covered with 
a whitiſh down. The flowers are very ſmall, of a 
urple colour, and ſtand upon very long ſlender foot- 
each ſuſtaining three or 222 theſe 

are ſucceeded by compreſſed pods little more than 
half an inch long, which are a little bent like a ſickle, 
each containing a ſingle row of ſmall kidney - ſnaped 
ſeeds. It flowers in June and July, and the ſeeds 
ripen in autumn., This is a perennial plant, which, 
if ſheltered in the winter, will continue ſeveral years; 
but the branches do not extend more than a foot in 


| 


length, and unleſs they are ſupported, always trail 


upon the ground. | | 
The three firſt mentioned ſorts are hardy ſhrubs, 
which thrive in the open air extremely well, ſo are 
nerally pro ed for ſale in the nurſery-gardens ; 
t the firſt fort hath been longer in England, ſo 
is more generally known and propagated than either 
of the other, which have been but few years in the 
Engliſh gardens, nor has the third fort been long 
known in this country. This is not mentioned in any 
of the botanic books; but as the ſeeds ripen here 
well, in a few years it may be in as great plenty 

Lo! firſt ſort. | | 
The three firſt ſortsare propagated by ſowing their ſeeds 
any time in the ſpring, in a bed of common earth; and 
when the plants are come N. they muſt be kept 
clear from weeds; and the Michaelmas following 
they ſnould be tranſplanted either into nurſery rows, 
or in the places where they are deſigned to remain; 
for if they are let in the ſeed- bed too long, 
they are very ſubject to have downright- tap- roots, 
which renders them unfit for tranſplantation; nor 
| ſhould theſe trees be ſuffered to remain too long in 
the nurſery before they are tranſplanted, where they are 

to remain for the ſame reaſon. f 
The firſt fort will grow to the height of twelve or 
fifteen, feet, ſo is very proper to intermix with trees 
of a middling growth in wilderneſs quarters ; or in 
clumps of flowering trees, where the oddneſs of their 
flowers and pods will make a pretty variety, eſpe- 


cially as theſe trees continue a long time in flower; 


for they uſually begin flowering by the end of May, 
and from that time to September they are ſeldom 
deſtitute of flowers, but eſpecially the ſecond ſort. 
Theſe ſhrubs make great ſhoots annually, which are 
frequently broken down by ſtrong winds in the ſum- 
mer; ſo that if they are not ſheltered by other trees, 
their branches ſhould be ſupported, otherwiſe they 
will be broken and ſplit off, whereby the trees will 
be rendered unſightly. 

The third ſort does not grow fo tall as the common, 
but makes a more regular ſhrub and is leſs liable to 
ſplit. The flowers of this ſort areof a duſky red colour, 
Coed with yellow, ſo it makes a very pretty variety, 


and is as hardy as the common ſort, therefore may 


be propagated by ſeeds in the ſame manner. 

The fourth fort is tender, ſo will not live through 
the winters (when they are ſevere) in the open air in 
England; but in mild winters, if they are planted in 
a dry ſoil and a warm ſituation, they will thrive very 
well; and thoſe plants which live abroad will flower 
much ſtronger, and make a finer appearance, than 
thoſe which are preſerved in the green-houſe ; for 
theſe plants require a large ſhare of air, otherwiſe they 
are apt to draw up weak, ſo ſeldom produce their 
flowers in plenty; therefore when any of the plants 
are ſheltered in winter, they-muſt be placed as near 


the window as poſlible, that they may have all the | 


advantages of air; and in the ſpring they muſt be 
hardened, to bear the open air as ſoon as poſlible. 

This ſort is propagated by ſeeds as the former. If 
the ſeeds are ſown early in the ſpring upon a warm 
border of light earth, the plants will flower in Au- 
guſt; and, if the autumn proves favourable, they 
will ſometimes ripen their ſeeds very well; but there 
are ſome perſons who ſow the ſeeds upon a moderate 


are divided into many ſmaller branches, garniſhed | | 


> 


COLLIFLOWER. See Bxassica. 
COLUTEA'SCORPIOIDES. See Emzfvs. 


COM 

hot- bed in the ſpring, whereby they bring their plants 
ſo forward as 1 in Jah, e ie a 
generally perfected from theſe plants. When the 
plants are tranſplanted, it ſhould always be done 

while they are young, for they do not bear removing 
when they are la This ſort will ſometimes live 
in the open air for three or four years, when they 
ſtand in a well ſheltered ſituation ; and theſe will grow 
to have large heads, 4nd make a yery fine appearance 
when they are in flower; they will alſo continue much 
longer in beauty than thoſe plants which are treated 
more tenderly. | | 

The fifth fort grows naturally in warm countries, ſo 
is too tender to thrive in the open air in England. 
It is propagated by ſeeds, which muſt. be ſown on a 
hot-bed in the ſpring; and when the plants are two 
inches high, they ſhould be each tranſplanted into a 
ſeparate {mall pot filled with light earth, and plunged 
into a hot-bed of tanners bark, obſerving to ſhade 
them till they have taken freſh root; after which 
they muſt be treated in the ſame way as other plants 
from the ' ſame climate, always keeping them in a 
ſtove, which ſhould be of a moderate temperature 


of hear. 


The ſixth ſort is a low annual plant, which ſeldom 
grows more than a foot and a half in height; the 
flowers being ſmall, and having little beauty, it is 
ſeldom preſerved but in botanic gardens. The ſeeds 
of this ſort muſt be ſown upon a moderate hot-bed in 
the ſpring, and the plants muſt be planted into ſmall 
ts, and brought forward in another hot-bed. In 
July they will flower, when they may be expoſed in 
the open air, in a warm ſituation, where the ſeeds 
will ripen in September, and the plants will ſoon af- 


ter decay. 


The ſeventh fort may be raiſed on a moderate hot- 
bed in the ſpring, and afterward expoſed to the open 
air in ſummer; Vat in winter they muſt be ſheltered 
under a frame, otherwiſe the froſt will deſtroy 'them. 


COMA AUREA. See CHRYSOcOMA. 


CoMaruM (Paluſtre). Fl. La 


COMARUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 563. Pentaphylloi- 


des. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 298. Marſh Cinquefoil. 
The CHARACTERS are, a 
The flower hath a large ſpreading empalement of one leaf, 
divided into ten parts at the top, which is coloured. It 
hath five oblong petals, which are inſerted in the empale- 
ment, but are much ſmaller. It hath twenty or more per- 
manent ſtamina, which are inſerted into the empalement, 
terminated. by moon-ſhaped ſummits. It. hath a great 
number of ſmall roundiſh germen collected into a bead, bav- 
ing ſhort ſingle ſtyles ariſing from their fides, which are 
crowned by ſingle ſtig mas. The common receptacle after- 


ward becomes a large fleſhy fruit, having many pointed 
ſeeds adbering to it. | | 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fifth ſeftion of 
Linnæus's twelfth claſs, intitled Icofandria Polygy- 
nia, the flower having many ſtamina and a great num- 
ber of ſtyles. | 

We know but one Spxcizs of this genus, viz. 

app. 214. Pentaphylloides 
paluſtre rubrum. Inſt. R. H. 5 Red Marſh Baſtard 
Cingquefoil ; and the Quinquefolium paluſtre rubrum. 


* 


C. B. P. 326. Red Marſh Cinquefoil. 


There is another variety of this, which grows plen- 


. tifully in Ireland, and alſo in ſeveral places in the 


north of England, from. whence I have procured 
many of the ow which after one year's growth in 
the garden, have been ſo like the common ſort, as 
not to be diſtinguiſhed from it; ſo that the different 
appearance which it has in the places where it 8 
noturally, may be ſuppoſed to ariſe from the ſoil and 
ſituation. This is by Dr. Plukenet titled Pentaphyl- 
lum paluſtre rubrum, craſſis & villoſis follis Sueci- 
cum & Hibernicum. Alm. 284. Red Marſh Cinguefoil 
of Sweden and Ireland, with thick and hairy ſeaues. 
This plant hath creeping woody roots, which ſend 
out many black fibres, penetrating deep into the 
ground, from whichariſe 1 herbaceouzſtalks about 
43 two 


* 
Ng * 
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two feet high, which y incline to the ground; 
theſe 21 at each joint with one — 
com of five, fix, or ſeven lobes, which riſe 
- above each other, the middle being the largeſt ; the 
lower diminiſhing, and with their baſe embrace the 

ſtalks; theſe are deeply ſawed on their edges, ſmooth 

above, of a light green, and hoary on their under 
ide. The flowers are produced at the top of the 
ſtalks, three or four together on ſhort. foot-ſtalks , 
theſe have a large ſpreading empalement, which is 
red on the up e, and divided at the top into 
ten parts; in the center ſits the five. petals, which are 
red, and not more than a third part the ſize of the 
empalement; within theſe are ſituated many germen, 
attended by 
dark ſummits. After the flower is paſt, the recep- 
tacle which fits in the bottom of the empalement, 
becomes a fleſhy fruit, ſomewhat like a Strawberry, 
bur flatter, including a number of poi 
ſeeds. It flowers in July, and the ſeeds ripen in 


autumn. : 
As theſe plants are natives of „they are-with 
difficulty preſerved in . gardens, for they muſt be 


planted in a ſoil as near to that of their natural growth 
as poſſible ; they are nay apt to ſpread much at the 
root, when in a proper ſituation : ſo whoever is in- 
clinable to preſerve theſe plants, may remove them 
from the places of their growth in October; and if 
they are planted on a bog, there will be no danger 
of the plants ſucceeding. There are a few of theſe 
plants now ing upon a bog 
were there ſome years ago; but the neareſt 
place to London, where 
in the meadows near Guilford in Surry. 
COMMELINA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 58. Plum. Nov. 
- Gen. 48. tab. 38. Zanonia. Plum. Nov. Gen. 38. tab. 
8. This plant was ſo called by father Plumier, from 
Dd. Commeline, a famous profeſſor of botany at Am- 


The CHARACTERS are, 
I hath a ſpatha, which is 


compreſſe 
1 petals, three or four of which are ſmall and oval, 


las; ba 


(theſe are frequently taken for the ) the other 
are e, roundiſh, and coloured. It hath three netta- 
riums, (which been ſuppoſed to be ſtamina ;) theſe 
have proper ſtamina, which fit bori and are d 


te a croſi. There are three awl-ſhaped ſtamina, which 
recline, and fit about thoſe of the nettarium, which are 
terminated by oval ſummits. In the center is fituated a 


roundiſh germen, ſupporting a twining ſtyle, crowned by 
a 4A ama. The germen afterward becomes @ naked 
globular capſule, with three furrows, having three cells, 


each containing two angular ſeeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's third claſs, intitled Triandria Monogynia, 
the flower having three ſtamina and one ſtyle; to 
this genus he has joined the Zanonia of Plumier, 
which 1 was ſeparated by that author from Commelina, 
becauſe the flower has three petals, and his Commelina 
but two; whereas the ſeveral ſpecies of this genus 
moſt of them differ in the number of their petals, 
ſome having two „and four coloured petals, 
others are <qual, and ſome have four green, and but 
two coloure . | 
The Spxzcixs are, * 
. CommtLina (Communis) corollis inæqualibus, foliis 
ovato- lanceolatis, acutis, caule procumbente, glabro. 
Hort. Upſal. 18. Commelina with unequal petals, oval, 
bear- d, pointed leaves, and a ſmooth trailing ftalk. 
ommelina procumbens annua, ſaponariz folio. Hort. 
Elth. 93. tab. 78. 
2: CommELina (Erefa) corollis inzqualibus, foliis 
ovato-Janceolatis, caule erecto, ſcabro, ſimpliciſſimo. 
Hort, Upſal. 18. Commelina with unequal petals, oval 
ar-ſhaped leaves, and a ſingle, upright, rough ſtalk. 
ommelina erecta, ampliore ſubcæruleo flore. Hort. 
Elth. 94. tab. 78. | 
3. ComMeLina (Africana) corollis inæqualibus, foliis 
_ * lanceolatis, glabris, obtuſis, caule repente. Lin. Sp. 


at Hampſtead, which 


or more ſtamina, terminated by |. 


they grow wild in plenty, is | 


and ſhut together. The flower hath fix con- 


Hairy on-their under fide. 


face of ground. The leaves of this fort 


q OM 


Plant, 4.1. Commelina with el eb, ar. 
ſhaped, obtuſe leaves, and a.crgeping Hall. — 
bens, flare Juteo.. Prod. Led. 58. 


procum * 
4 COMMELINA (Tuberoſa) corollis xqualibus foliis wato- 


lanceolatis, ſubcilliatis. Hort. U 


plal. 18. Commali n 
with equal petals, and ava 


-Jbaped leaves, 2uhich ore 
2 mmelina radice anacamp 
ſerotidis. Hort. Elch. 94. tab. 79. | 


5. COMMELINA (Zauonia) corolhs æqualibus, pedun. 
culis incraſſatis, foliis-lanceolatis, vagi 
gine hirſutis bracteis geminis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 61. 


is laxis mar- 


with equal petals, thick. foot Halls to the 
flower, ſpear;fhaped leaves, 4 dooſe' hacd, and dolls 
braflea, Zanonia \graminea pertoliata, Plum. Nov. 


Gen. 38. 


There are ſome other ſpecies of this genus, hut thoſe 
which are here enumerated, are all that J have ſcen 
. in the Engliſh . | 
The firſt fort grows nat in the lends in the 


Weſt- Indies, and alſo in Africa; this is an annual 


plant, which hath ſeveral trailin 
out roots at the joints, which ſtrike into the ground, 
at each joint is placed one oval af, 
ending in a point, embracing the ſtalk with its baſc, 
and hath ſeveral longitudinal veins: they are of a decp 

and ſmooth. The flowers come out from the 


ftalks, that pur 


_ Polen of the leaves, included in a ſpatha, which is 


compreſſed and ſhut up, cach two or three 
flowers, ſtanding upon ſhort faot-ſtalks, compoſed of 
arge blue petals, and four ſmall green ones, 
which have generally been termed the empalement 
of the flower; within theſe are fituated three netta- 
riums, each having a flender ſtamina fixed on the 
ſidez theſe ſurround the germen, which afterward be- 
comes a roundiſh capſule having three cells, in each 
of theſe 1s lodged two et den It : lowers in 
June and July, and the ſeeds ripen in autumn. This 
plant was titled Ephemeron -flore dipetalo, by ſome 
of the older writers on botany. . 

The ſecond fort grows naturally in Penſylvania, from 
whence I received the ſeed; this hath a ial 
root, compoſed of many white fibres; the ſtalks riſe a 
foot and a balf high; are upright, rough, herbaceous, 
and about the fize of quills ; theſe have a ſingle leaf 
at each joint, ſhaped like thoſe of the firſt ſort, and 
embrace the ſtalks with their baſe ; the flowers came 
out from the boſom of the leaves at the upper part 
of the ſtalk, a. ng ſhort-foor-ſtalks; they are 
of a pale bluiſh colour, and are ſucceeded by ſeeds 
as the firſt ſort. This flowers about the fame time 
with the firſt, but the feeds do not often ripen in 
England. 

The third fort grows naturally in Africa; this hath 
a fibrous root, which ſends out many trailing ftalks 
three feet long, which ſend out roats at every joint, 
and from them many more ſhoots are produced; ſo 
that where the plants are in a proper degree of warmth, 
and have room to ſpread, they will cover a large ſur- 
are very 
like thoſe of the firſt, but the flowers are larger and 
of a deep yellow colour ; the petals of this are heart- 
ſhaped, and the ſeed-veſſels are larger. This flowers in 


July, and the feeds ripen in autumn. 


The fourth fort grows naturally near Old Vera Cruz 
in New Spain, from whence the ſeeds were ſent me 

by the late Dr. Houſtoun. This hath a thick fleſhy 
root compoſed of ſeveral tubers, ſomewhat like thoſe 


of Ranunculus, ſeveral joining together at the top: 
* 


where they form a head, and diminiſh gradual 

downward ; from this ariſe one or two inclining ſtalks, 
which ſend out ſide branches from their lower parts; 
theſe are garniſhed with oval ſpear-ſhaped leaves, part 
of which have long foot-ſtalks, the others embrace 
the ſtalks with their baſe ; they have ſhort hairs on 


their under ſide, and toward the ſtalk, but are ſmaoth 


above, of a deep green colour, and cloſe every 
evening, or in cold weather. The flowers are pro- 


duced doward the upper part of the ſtalks, from the 
boſom af the leaves, ſtanding upon ſlender foot-ttalks; 
theſe are compaſed of three blue petals which are 

Pretty 


C 
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are green; the ſeeds are like thoſe of the other ſorts. 
It flowers in June, July, and A 
ipen in autumn, ſoon after which the ſtalks decay, 
but the roots may be preſerved two or three years, if 
they are planted 1n a ſtove in winter. * 
The fifth ſort grows naturally 
ſeeds of this were ſent me from the afland of Barbuda. 
This hath trailing ſtalks like the firſt, which are gar- 
niſhed with narrow y leaves, embracing the 
ſtalks with their baſe ; the flowers are uced at the 
end of the ſtalks, upon thick foot-ſtalks, three flow- 
ers generally fitting on each. The flowers have three 

ual large petals of a 
which are green. Theſe flower in July and Auguſt, 
but have not ed feeds in England. 
All the ſorts are p ed by fecds; the firſt will 

w if ſown in the full ; but if the ſeeds are 
| an upon a warm border of h 


avourable; whereas thoſe which are ſown in the 4pring, 
often lie long in the ground, fo rarely ripen their 
ſeed. Theſe plants have but little beauty, fo that 
two or three of each fort, is as many as moſt people 
chooſe to have; therefore if the Leds art ſown in 
autumn where the plants are deſigned to remain, or 
the ſeeds permitted to ſcatter, the plants will require 
no farther care, but to keep them clear from weeds. 
The _ 7 a - 
ripens ſeeds in d, but the roots ſend out off- 
ſets, by which the — is eaſily pr But it 
is too tender to live in the full ground in winter, un- 
leſs it has a warm ſhel ſituation; therefore 
ſhould be planted in and Thettered under a 
common frame in winter, and expoſed abroad in ſum- 
mer; the beſt time to t and part theſe roots 
is about the end of March. 
The other forts are 'tender, ſo their ſeeds muſt be 


ſown on a moderate hot-bed in the ſpring, and when 
the plants are two inches hi ſhould be tranſ- 
, Planted to a freſh hot-bed to bring the plants forward; 


when they have taken freſh root, they ſhould have 


a large ſhare of freſh air admitted to them every day | 


in warm weather, to prevent their 
in June theſe may be carefully t 
Planted on a warm border of light earth, obſerving 
to ſnade them till they have taken freſh root; after 
which they will require no other care, but to keep 
them clean from weeds. With this ent the 
rue will flower and produce good ſeeds. ' 
he third and fourth forts may be continued, if they 
are planted in pots, and in autumn placed in the 
bark-ſtove ; or if the roots of the fourth ſort are taken 
out of the ground in autumn, and kept in a warm 
| 26-0 in winter, they may be planted again in the 
ring, placing them on a hot-bed to forward their 
ooting, and theſe will produce ftronger plants than 
thoſe which riſe from ſeeds. 


ing weak; and 


COMMONS and COMMON-FIELDS. See 


LanD. 

COMPARTMENTS are beds, plats, borders, 
and walks, laid out according to the form of the 
ground, and ingenuity of the artiſt, and depend more 
on a good fancy than any rules. Theſe are diverſified 
in knots, flower-gardens, or parterres, of which there 


are great variety, and 7 diverſified infinitely, | 


according to the fancy of the deſigners. 

Plain compartments are pieces of ground divided into 
equal ſquares and flower-beds, marked out by the 
line, of equal length and breadth. 

Some perſons allow to theſe ſquares, borders of two 


feet. in breadth, and not more, if the plat of ground | 


be ſmall; but if they be reaſonably large, three feet; 
and they edge the borders with Box, or upright hardy 
Thyme, or ſome other aromatic herbs or flowers, for 
the ſake of the neatneſs. s 
And in order to e the 
partments firm, even, and durable; they lay them 
with a coat of ſand or gravely two or three inches 
3 


nial root; this ſeldom ' 


three ſmaller which | 
and the feeds | 


in the Weſt⸗ Indies; the |. 


ſky blue, and three ſmaller | 


tearth in autumn, 
the plants will riſe early in the pring's fo from theſe | 
goods ſeeds may be it ſeaſon proves 


up, and tranſ- | 


paths and alleys of com- 


'C 


hath directed the procuring of the 


is certainly a very good one, 


COM. 


thick, 2 nid weeded at often as 
there ſhould be ocaſion. | | jf * 
Theſe compartments were much eſteemed by the 
French, whoſe gardens were all laid out into 


com 
of architects in buildings; but theſe : ſtiff, unnatural 
$ are now} exploded, and a much better 

taſte has of late prevailed in the Engliſh gardens. // 
OMPOSTS are ſo called of compoſta, or com- 
poſita, Lat. compounds, or componere, Lat. to com- 
und or mix: and in huſbandry and gardening they 
ify ſeveral ſorts of ſoils or earthy - matter mixed 


together, in order to make a manure for aſſiſting the 


natural earth in the work of tation, of 
amendment or — a ; 

Compoſts are various, and ought to be different, ac- 
cording to the different nature or quality of the foils 
which they are deſigned to meliorate: and according 


as the land is either light, ſandy, looſe, heavy, clayey, 


or cloddy. A light looſe land requires a compoſt of 
A 1 as the ſcouring of deep ditches, 
P C | 
So on the other hand, a land that is heavy, clayey, 
or cloddy, requires a compoſt of a more ſprightly and 
fiery nature, that will inſinuate itſelf into the lumpiſn 
clogs ; which if they were not thus managed, would 
very much obſtruct the work of tation. 

The great uſe of compoſts is for-tuch plants as are 
preſerved in pots or tubs; or in ſmall beds or borders 
of flower-gardens ; which is what I ſhall here men- 
tion, and (hall treat of thoſe compoſts or dreſſings, 
which are ufed in gardens and 
ticles of Dung and Manvzz. 
As ſome plants delight in a rich light ſoil, others in 
a poor ſandy foil, and ſome in a loamy ſoil; ſo there 
ſhould: be different compoſts prepared, in all thoſe 
gardens, where a great variety of plants are culti- 
vated: and this is much more heceffary in countries 
at a 2 diſtance from London, than in the neigh- 
ws * 


of it, becauſe there is ſo 4 
lands, within ten miles round London, which have 
been ſo long dreſſed and cultivated, that a ſupply of 
earth fit for all forts of plants, may be-eaſtly pro- 
bran but in ſome places which are at a diſtance 
m large towns, it is very difficult ro procure a 
quantity end * 2a for the choicer ſorts of flow- 
ers and plants; therefore the compoſts will require 
more care, and ſhould be mixed a conſiderable time 
longer before they are uſed ; that they may have the 
advantage of heat and cold, to meliorate and improve 
them; and ſhould be frequently turned over, that 
the parts may be well mixed and incorporated; and 
the clods well broken and divided. 4 
Almoſt every one who hath written on this ſubject, 
ſarface of 
earth from a paſture ground, as one of the princi- 
pal ingredients, in moſt compoſts for plants, which 
vided it has time to 
meliorate before -it is uſed; for if this is mixed 'up 
haſtily, and put into pots or tubs, before it has had 
a winter's froſt, and fummer's heat, to looſen the 
; effectually ; it will unite and cake together, ſo 

d, as to ſtarve the plants that are put into it. For 
all earth when put into pots or tubs, is much more 
apt to bind, than when it is in beds; therefore ſnould 
be in proportion made looſer, according to the nature 
of the plants for which it is deſigned, than when it is 
intended for beds or borders. So that if this earth 
from a paſture, cannot be prepared and mixed at leaſt 
one ye# before it is uſed, it will be much better to 
take the earth of a kitchen-garden which has been 


well wrought and dunged; but this ſhould' be clear 


from all roots of trees and bad weeds. If this earth 
is well mixed with the other compoſts ſix months, and 
often turned over, it will be firter for pots and tubs, 
than the other will in twice that time, as I have fre- 


- quently experienced, ſo can write from * 
not from theory. This earth being the principal in- 


gredient in thoſe compoſts deſigned for ſuch plants as 
require arich ſil; the next is rohave a quantity of very 
. rotten 


ts, ſalons, boſqquets, &c. ufter the manner 


under the ar- 


is drift-ſand; but that from pits is by no means proper. 


ture of t 
oo proportion uſed, hut this ſhould not exceed a 


COM 


| rotten-dung, from old hot · beds; or for thoſe plants 


which delight in a coal foil, a quantity of rotten 


- nears dung is preferable. The proportion of this 


muſt be according to the quality of the earth; for if 


that is poor, there ſhould be one third part of dung, 


but if it be rich, a fourth part or leſs will be ſufficient. 
Theſe, when well incorporated and the parts divided, 
will require no other mixture, unleſs the earth is in- 
clinable to bind, in which caſe it will be proper to 


add ſome ſand or ſea-coal aſhes to it; if fea-ſand can 


be eaſily procured, that is the beſt, the next to that 


The proportion of this muſt be according to the na- 
Link for if that 1s ſtiff, there muſt be a 


fth part, unleſs it is very ſtrong, in which caſe it 
will require more, and a longer time to lie, and muſt 
be often turned over before it is uſed. 
The next compoſt, which is deſigned for plants 
which do not require ſo earth, and naturally 
grow on looſe ſoils, ſhould be half of the before-men- 


_tioned earth from a paſture, or that from a kitchen- 


den; and if theſe are inclinable to bind, there 
ould be a third part ſand,” and the other part rotten 
tan, which will be of great uſe to keep the parts di- 
vided, and let the moiſture paſs off. 
The compoſition for moſt of the ſucculent plants, is 


prepared with the following materials; the earth from 


a common, where it is light, taken on the ſurface, 


——= 


one half, the other half ſea or drift-ſand, and old 
. lime-rubbiſh ſcreened of equal parts; theſe, well 


mixed and often turned over, I have found to anſwer 
better than any other compoſt, for moſt of the very 
ſucculent plants. 


The other fort of compoſt, which is deſigned for 


lants that delight in a very looſe, light, rich earth; 
ould be made of light earth taken from a kitchen- 
garden, which has been well dunged, and thoroughly 


b wrought, like thoſe near London, one half; of rotten 


tanners bark one third, and the other mud from 


the ſcouring of ditches, or from bottoms of 


ponds, where the ſoil is fat: but this mud ſhould lie 
expoſed in ſmall heaps a whole year, and often turned 
over before it is mixed with the other, and afterward 


frequently turned and mixed, for eight months or 
a a year before it is uſed. | 


In all mixtures, where rotten wood may be required, 
if the rotten tanners bark, which is taken from old 
hot-beds is uſed, that will anſwer every purpoſe of 
the other; and wherever ſand is neceſſary in any 
compoſt, the ſea-ſand ſhould always be preferred to 
all other, as it abounds with more ſalts; but this 
ſhould not be uſed freſh, becauſe the ſalts ſhould be 
expoſed to the air, which will looſen the particles, and 
thereby render them better adapted for his nutriment 


of vegetables. | 

There are ſome who have directed the uſe of rotten 
leaves of ve les, as an excellent ingredient in 
- moſt com z but from many years experience, I 


can affirm, they are of little uſe, and contain the leaſt 


quantity of vegetable paſture, of any dreſſing which 
is uſed.” Others, who never have had any experience 


in the culture of plants, have directed different com- 
poſts for almoſt every plant; and theſe compoſts con- 


liſt of ſuch a variety of 1 as greatly to re- 


ſemble the preſcriptions of a quack doctor; for no 


perſon who has been converſant in the buſineſs of 


* 


- gardening, could be guilty of ſuch groſs abſurdities: 


r it is well known, that a few different compoſts 


will be ſufficient for all the known plaiſts in the 


world. But thoſe who pretend to give direction for 


the culture of plants from theory only, begin at the 
wrong end, for the true knowledge of gardening or 


. agriculture, muſt be from experience, and is not to 


be obtained in a | | 
The ſeveral ſorts of dreſſing for land, will be par- 

ticularly treated under their reſpective titles, and in 
Baan they will be mentioned under the article of 


uNG and Manure. 


In making of any compoſt, great care ſhould be had, 


AW 
that the ſeveral parts are properly mixed together, 


and not to have too much of any ong fort thrown 
together; therefore, when three or four ſeveral ſorts 
are to be mixed together, there ſhould, be a man or 
two placed to each fort, in proportion to the quantity 
of each; for if two pore of any one fort are requiſite 


to be added, there ſhould be two men put to that, 
and but one to each of the other: and theſe men 
muſt be careful to ſpread each fort in ſuch a manner 
over each other, as that they may be exactly mixed 
together. Another thing which ſhould be obſerved 
is, never to lay theſe compoſts in too large heaps, 
but rather continue them in length, laying them up 
in a ridge, ſo that the ſun and air may more eaſily 
penetrate through it: and, as theſe compoſts ſhoul{ 
(if poſſible) be made a year before they are uſed, 
that they may enjoy a ſummer's ſun, and winter's 
froſt, they ſhould be frequently turned over, which 
will prevent the growth of weeds, and expoſe every 
part of the heaps equally to the fun and ai, which is 
of great advantage to all ſorts of compoſts; for the 
more they are expoſed to the influences of theſe, 
the better will the earth be prepared for vegetation, 
which is evinced by the fallowing of land, which, 
.when rightly managed, is equivalent to a dreſſing. 
COMPOUND FLOWERS are ſuch as conſiſt 
of many florets, or ſemiflorets, or both together, 
which are included in one common empalement, ſo 
make up what is commonly called one whole flower. 
CONE. A cone is a hard, dry, ſeed-veſſel of a co- 
nical figure, conſiſting of ſeveral woody parts; and 
is, for the moſt part ſcaly, adhering cloſely together, 
and ſeparating when ripe. ; 
CONIFEROUS-TREES are ſuch as bear cones; 
as, the Cedar of Lebanon, Fir, Pine, &c. 
CONIUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 299. Cicuta. Tourn. 
Inſt. R. H. 306. tab. 160. Hemlock. 
The CHaracTERs are, | 
It is an "umbelliferous plant; the general umbel is com- 
poſed of ſeveral ſmall ones termed rays, which ſprecd open, 
the rays or ſmall umbels are alſo ſpread in the like manner. 
Both theſe have involucrums, compoſed of many ſhort leaves. 
The petals of the greater umbel are uniform; each flocver 
is. compoſed of frve unequal heart-ſhaped petals, which turn 
inward; they have five ſtamina, which are terminated by 
 roundiſh ſummits. The germen, which is ſituated under 
the flower, ſupports two. reflexed ſtyles, crowned by. obtuſe 
ſtigmas. The germen afterward becomes a roundiſh chan- 
nelled fruit, divided into two parts, containing tevo ſeeds, 
which are convex and furrowed on one fide, and plain on 
the other. | 
This genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond ſection 
of Linnzus's fifth claſs, intitled Pentandria Digynia, 
the flowers having five ſtamina and two ſtyles. 
The Spxcits are, | | 
1. Contum (Maculatum) ſeminibus ſtriatis. Hort. Cliff. 
92. Conium with ſtriated ſeeds. Cicuta major. C. B. P. 
160. Greater Hemlock. | 
2. Conn (Tenwufolium) ſeminibus ſtriatis, foliolis te- 
nuioribus. Conium with ſtriated ſeeds and narrower leaves. 
Cicuta major, folus tenuioribus. C. B. P. 160. Greater 
Hemlock with narrower leaves. | 
3. Coxiuu (Africanum) ſeminibus aculeatis. Hort. Cliff. 
92. Hemlock with prickly ſeeds. Caucalis Africana, 
folio minore, Rutz. Boerh. Ind. alt. Sp. 63. 
The firſt ſort grows naturally on the fide of banks 
and roads in many parts of England ; this is a bien- 
nial plant, which periſhes after it hath ripened ſeeds. 
It hath a long taper root like a Parſnep, but much 
ſmaller. The ſtalk is ſmooth, ſpotted with purple, 
and riſes from four, to upwards of fix feet high, 
| branching out toward the top into ſeveral ſmaller 
ſtalks, garniſhed with decompounded leaves, whoſe 
lobes are cut at the top into three parts; theſe are of 
a lucid green, and have a. diſagreeable ſmell. The 
ſtalks are terminated by umbels of white flowers, 
each being compoſed of about ten rays (or ſmall 
. umbels) and have a great number of flowers, which 
* 1 open, each ſitting upon a diſtinct foot- ſtalk z 
e ſeeds are ſmall and channelled, and like ow ” 
aka | Aniſead. 


Aniſeed. It flowers in June, and the ſeeds ripen in 
autumn. 4 * N 
The ſecond ſort differs from the firſt, in having taller 
ſtalks, which. are not ſo much. ſpotted. The leaves 

are much narrower, and of a paler green; and this 
difference is conſtant, for I have cultivated it near 
twenty years in the Chelſea _ where it has not 

en 


CON 


varied. The: ſeeds were ſent me from Germany, 
where it grows naturally. This 1s biennial as the 
former. 0 . jt; | 
The third fort grows naturally near the Cape of Good 
Hope, in Africa, from whence the ſeeds were brought 
to Holland, where the plants have been preſerved in 
. ſome of their curious gardens of plants. The ſeeds 
of this plant were ſent me by the late Dr. Boerhaave, 


. profeſſor of Botany at Leyden. This plant rarely | 


. grows more than nine inches high ; the lower leaves 
are divided ſome what like thoſe of the ſmall wid Rue, 


and are of a grayiſh colour; thoſe upon the ſtalk are | 
much narrower, but of the ſame colour; theſe are 
_ . terminated by umbels of white flowers, each of the 


| ger umbels being compoſed of three ſmall ones; 
the involucrum hath, three narrow leaves, ſituated 
under the umbel. This flowers in July, and ripens 


. ſtd in autumn, ſoon after which the plants decay. | 
The firſt fort grows wild in moſt parts of England, | 
ſo is ſeldom. allowed room in gardens, becauſe. it is] 
- ſuppoſed to have a poiſonous 3 ſome phyſicians 
have affirmed that it ĩs. ſo to 

have aſſured us, that it is eaten by the inhabitants of 
ſome parts of Italy when it is young, and is by them 
eſteemed a great dainty. Mr. Ray mentions that he 
has found the gizzard of a thruſh, full of Hemlock | 
. ſeeds, with four or five grains of Corn, intermixed | 


animals, while others 


with it, which, in the time of harveſt, that bird had 


. neglected for Hemlock, ſo very fond was it of that 
. ſeed which we reckon pernicious. However, it is very | 
certain, that ſcarce any animal will eat the green herb; | 
for it is very common to ſee the graſs, and moſt other | 

| weeds eat cloſe where cattle are allowed to feed, and | 


all the plants of Hemlock, which were growing left 


. untouched.” t. 


cellent remedy to diſſolve ſchirrous tumors; and 
moſt of them agree, that it may be preſcribed as a 


This plant is eſteemed by many phyſicians, as an ex- 
ſome have greatly recommended it for cancers, and 
narcotic. 2 


for the ſake of variety. If the ſeeds of this ate per- 


- mitted to ſcatter, the plants will come up in plenty, 


* 


x 
* 
* 


«. 


ſo if they are not rooted out, will become as trouble- 
ſome weeds as the firſt ſort. 
The third fort is an humble plant, and being tender, 

| will never become troubleſome ; for unleſs the winters 
are very favourable, this plant will not live.in the 
open air in England. The ſeeds of this ſort ſhould 


be ſown in pots in autumn ſoon after they are ripe, 


and placed under a common frame in winter, where 
- they may be expoſed to the open air at all times when 


= weather is mild, and only covered in bad weather. 
The plants will come up very early in the ſpring, and | 


muſt then be ed to the open air conſtantly. when 


the weather will permit, otherwiſe they will draw up 


very weak. As theſe plants do not bear tranſplant- 


ing well, they ſhould be thinned, and not more than 
four or five left in each pot; and as the plants have 


no great beauty, a few of them will be ſufficient to 
continue the ſort, where a variety of. plants are pre- 
. ſerved. The other culture is only to keep them clean 


moſt of the botan 


« 


for P 


- 
# 


from weeds, and in very dry weather to water them. 


There is another ſpecies of this genus according to 

its. which is now ſeparated from it, 
and placed ſingly, under the title of Æthuſa. This 
Was titled, Cicuta minor petroſelino ſimilis, by Caſ- 
par Bauhin, i. e. Smaller Hemloct with the appearance 
. of Parſley. This is a weed which frequently is found |. 
in. gardens, . eſpecially in rich ground, and is gene- 
rally ſuppoſed to be very poiſonous: ſome perſons 
who have ignorantly gathered this herb, and uſed it 
arſley, having been poiſoned by it. Therefore 


1 
23 


* 


The ſecond ſort is preſerved in ſome botanic gardens | 


it was formerly called Fools Parſley, © This may be 
— diſtinguiſhed from Parſley, by the narrowneſs of the 
ſmall leaves, which are alſo more pointed, and of a 
| darker green. But thoſe who are atraid of being de- 
ceived in this, ſhould always uſe the curled Parſley, 
which is ſo differett from this, that it cannot be 
miſtaken for it. * - | 
CONNARUS. Zeylon Sumach. 


The CnanAcrrxs are, \ 


| 1t hath a woolly ere? empalement of one leaf, cut into five 


ſegments, which is permanent, and five ſpear-ſhaped ereti 
petals which are egual; it has ten — 7 ſtamina, 
| . which are joined at their baſe, and are alternately long 
and ſhort, terminated by roundiſh ſummits, and a round 
germen ſupporting a cylindrical ftyle, crowned by an ob- 
tuſe ſtigma; the empalement afterward becomes an ob 
gibbous capſule opening with two valves, having one cell, 
mmclofing one large oval ſeed. | 
This genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond order of 
Linneus's ſixteenth claſs, intitled Monodelphia De- 
candria, the flower having ten ſtamina, which are 
Joined in one houſe, | 
We know but one Spzcixs of this genus, viz. 
Connarkus (Monecarpss). Flor. Zeyl. 248. One ſeeded 
Connarus. Rhus Zeylanicus trifoliatus, phaſeoli facie, 
floribus copioſis ſpicatis. Burn. Zeyl. 199. tab. 89. 
This plant grows naturally in India; it riſes with a 
ligneous ſtalk eight or ten feet high, which is hard, 
rigid, and covered with a black bark, and divides 
upward into two or three branches, iſhed with 
trifoliate leaves, having long foot-ſtalks placed al- 
ternate; the lobes are oval, | Bonar and entire, each 
having a ſhort petiolus faſtened to the foot-ſtalk ; 
theſe remain green the whole year: the flowers are 
2 in large panicles at the extremity of the 
ranches, they are ſmall, hairy, and of a ' 
E colour, but are rarely ſucceeded by in 
urope. | 
This plant is uſually propagated in the ens 
wing down the young branches, which ed 
(in the manner practiſed for Carnations) and duly 
watered, will put out roots in twelve months, when 
they may be cut off from the old plants, and each 
planted in a ſeparate ſmall pot, filled with freſh light 
earth, plunging them into a moderate hot-bed, to 
forward their taking new root, obſerving to ſhade 
them from the ſun every day, and to water them as 
they may require it: after this the plants ſhould be 
treated in the ſame way as other exotic plants which 
are not too tender, placing them in a - ſtove in 
winter, and for about three months in the ſummer 
they may be removed into the open air, in a warm 
ſheltered ſituation. 
The- cuttings of this plant will ſometimes take root, 
if they are planted in pots, plunged into a moderate 
hot-bed of tanners bark, and cloſely covered with 
hand- glaſſes, or ſmall bell glaſs; but unleſs they are 
carefully managed they ſeldom ſucceed. , 
If freſh ſeeds can be procured from abroad, they 
ſhould be ſown in ſmall pots, plunged into a mo- 
derate hot-bed, and when the plants are fit to remove 
they ſhould be ſeparated, planting each into a ſeparate 
pot, and plunged into a moderate hot-bed, treating 
them in the manner as the layers. | 
CONOCARPODENDRON. See PaorzA. 
CONOCARPUS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 236. Rudbeckia. 
. Houſt, Nov. Gen. 21. Button- tree, vulgò. | 
The CHARACTERS are, 
T be flowers are collected in a globular bead, each ſtanding 
in a ſcaly empalement. At the bottom is ſituated a 
compreſſed germen, crowned by the empalement of t 
flower, which is ſmall, ſharp-pointed, and divided into 
five parts at the top. The flower bath five petals; it 
hath frue, or ſometimes ten ſlender ſtamina, which extend 
beyond the petals, terminated by f bular ſummits. The 
germen is large, compreſſed, and obtuſe, ſupporting a ſingle 
. ſtyle which is longer than the ſtamina, and is crowned 
an obtuſe ſtigma. The germen afterward becomes a 


ſeed, incloſed in the ſcale of the fruit, which is ſhaped like 
be cone of Alder, "Livy e. 
— . 


oN 


This genus of plants is runged in the firſt ſection of 

Linmæus's fifth claſs, intitled Pentandria Monogy- 
nia, from the flower having five ſtamina and one 

le. 
Ike Syecrts are, 

. Conocanryvs (Erea) foliis lanceolatis erecta. Lin. Sp. 
250. Upright Conocarpus with ſpear-ſhaped leaves. Rud- 
beckia erecta longifolia. Houſt. MSS. Commonly called 
But ton- trete in the Weſt- Indies. 

Conocatrus (Prommbens) fruteſcens, procumbens, 
fokis ovatis, craſſis, floribus alaribus & terminalibus. 


Sbrubly trailing Co with oval thick leaves, and 
. flowers growing on the fides, at the ends of the branches. 


Nudbeckia maritima procumbens rotundifolia. Houſt. 
MSS. Maritime trailing Rudbeckia, with a round 


 Feaf. | 
The firſt ſort grows plentifully in moſt of the fandy 
bays, in all the Mandl of the Weſt- Indies. It riſes 


with a woody upright ſtem about ſixteen feet high, 


ſending out many fide branches, which alſo grow | 


ereft ; theſe are garniſhed with ſpear-ſhaped leaves, 
having broad ſhort foot-ſtalks, and are placed al- 
ternate on every fide the branches. The flowers grow 
upon ſhort branches, which ariſe from the wings of 
the leaves; theſe have three or four ſmall leaves on 
their lower part, under the flowers; each of theſe 
branches are terminated by fix or eight conical heads 


of flowers, which have ſome reſemblance to thoſe of 


Acacia, but each of theſe come out of a ſcaly covering; | 
the flowers are ſmall, of a reddiſh colour, having five | 


lender ſtamina, and one ſtyle, which ſtand out far- 


ther than the The flowers are ſucceeded by 
ſingle ſeeds, which are included in the ſcales of the 
conical fruit. 


The ſecond fort hath ſhort crooked branches, which 
divide and fpread out on _—_ upon the ground; 
theſe are covered with a grayiſh bark, and their r 
rts are garniſhed with oval thick leaves, a little 
than thoſe of the Dwarf Box; they have very 
- Hort foot-ftalks, and are placed on every ſide the 
branches without order. The flowers are collected in 
| Tmall round heads, which come out ſingle from the 
fide of the branches, and in looſe ſpikes at the end ; 
theſe are ſmall, and of an herbaceous colour; the 
ſcales are rough, and the cones are of a looſer texture 
than thoſe of the former ſort. 
This was e by the — ea liam Houſ- 
toun, growing plentifully in the marſhy grounds near 
the . at by — from whence he ſent the 
ſeeds to E , in 1730. 
Both theſe ſorts are preſerved in ſome curious 


ns 
for the ſake. of variety, but 2 lants of no 

at beauty: they are pro , which 
mot be obtaliied from the places of their natural 


„ for they never produce any good ſeeds in 

rope : dk ts me rivets, vill come'up 
1 are ſown upon a good hot- bed; 

and if the plants are potted, and preſerved in the 
bark · ſtove, they will make great progreſs; but they 


are too tender to live in this country, unleſs they are 


conſtantly kept in the ſtove, and treated in the ſame 
manner with other exotic plants; obſerving, as the 
are natives of ſwamps, to ſupply them often wit 
water; but in winter they muſt have it very ſparingly. 
The plants are Evergreen, caſting off their old leaves 
when the new come our. x 
CONSOLIDA MAJOR. See SymrayTVM. - 
CONSOLIDA MEDIA. See BvevLa. 
CONSOLIDA MINIMA. See Brin. 
CONSOLIDA REGALIS. See Dirnen. 
CONVALLARTA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 38 3. Lilium 
Convallium. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 77. tab. 14. Lily of 
the valley. To this genus Dr, Linnæus has joined the 
Polygonatum of Tournefort, or Solomon's Seal. 
The CHarAcTERs are, 
The flower hath one petal, which is bell-ſhaped, and di- 


vided at the brim into fix obtuſe ſtgments which Pond open | 
t bath /ix 


And are reflexed. It bath wo n 
amino, "which are inſerted into the petal, but a e ſhorter, 
terminated by oblong ſummits, which are ere. In the 


. 


| 9. CONVALLARIA ( Bifolia) foliis. cordatis. Flor. 


CON 
center is fituated a globular ger men, ſupporii 


er men 

8 with three — containing one roundi/h 

| his genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's fixth claſs, intuled Hexandria Monogynia, 
the flower having ſix ſtamina and one ſtyle. av «+ 

The Sprems are, © . . le 

1. ConvaLLaria (Majalis) = nudo. Flor. Lapp. 
113. Convallaria with a naked flalk. Lilium conval- 
hum album. C. B. P. 304. White Lily of the Valley. 
There is a variety of this with reddiſh flowers, which 


is preſerved in gardens, titled by Caſpar Bauhin Li- 
lium Convallium flore rubente. Pin. 304. ; 
2. ConvALLakia (Latifolia) ſca mo uf foliis latiori- 


bus. Convallaria with a naked and broader leaves. 
Lihum Convallium latifolium. C. B. P. 136. Broad- 
leaved Lily of the Valley, There is alſo a variety of 
this with double variegated flowers which is preſerved 
in This Tournefort titles Lilium Conval- 
lium larifolium, flore pleno variegato. Inft. R. H. 77. 
Broad. laaved Lily of the Valley, with a large variegated 
of 


NS. (Multiflora) foliis alternis, amplexi- 
caulibus caule tereti axillaribus culis multifloris. 
Convallaria with leaves placed alternate, embr the 

taper ftalk, whoſe foot: ſtalls have many 2 


tum latifolium vulgare. C. B. P. 30g. Common 
ä — Solomon's Seal. 


4. COnvaLLaria (Odorato) foliis alternis, ſemiamplexi- 
caulibus, floribus majoribus axillaribus. Convallaria 

— with alternate leaves which half embrace the ftalks, and 
larger feeet-ſcented flowers, Polygonatum latifolium, 
flore majore odoro. C. B. P. 303. 

5. CowvALLAAIA (Polygonatum) foliis alternis nog 
caulibus, caule ancipti, pedunculis axillaribus fubuni- 
foris. Lin. Mat. Med. 168. Convallaria with alternate 
lues embracing the ſtalks, and feot-ftalks having one 
flower. s ert floribus ex ſingula tribus pe- 
dunculis. C. B. 3. p. 530. Common Solomon's Seal. 

6. CoxvaLLARIA (Stellata) foliis amplexicaulibus plu- 

— — Harem 

aa 5 anadenſe ſpi 
fertile Cornut. Canad. 33. | 

7. CoxvALLARIA (Verticillata) foliis verticillatis. Flor. 

IP: 114. Convallaria with leaves growing in whorls. 

ygonatum anguſtifolium, non ramoſum. C. B. P. 

303. ? 


8. CONVALLARIA {Racemoſa) foliis ſeſſilibus, racemo 
terminali compoſito. Lin. Sp. Plant. 452. Convallaria 
with leaves — cloſe to the ſtalks, ubich are terminated 


by es of flowers. P Virginia- 
nam erectum, ſpicatum, n or. 
113. Convallaris with heart-fbaped leaves. This 


Hiſt. 3. 537. 93 

i the 
Smilax unifolio humillima. Tourn. Inft. 564. 
Lot Smilax with a fingle leaf; and the Lilium Con- 
valium minus. C. B. P. 304. The eat Lily of the 


e in in the 
woods near 1 in Bedfordſhire, __ 
the markets in London are generall ied with 
the flowers. It is alfo cultivated in for the 
ſweetneſs of the flowers, and for it grew in great 
on Hampſtead-heath, but of late years it has 
ſeldom found there; for fince all the trees have 
the plants have not flowered there as 

formerly, nor have the roots increaſed. . 
This hath a ſlender fibrous root, which creeps under 

the ſurface of the ground, and thereby 

in great _— The leaves come up by pairs; their 
foot-ſtalks, which are about three inches long, are 
wrapped together in one cover, and at the top divide 
into two parts, each ſuſtaining a fingle leaf, one of 
which riſes a little above the other; leaves arc 
from four to five inches long, and neat an inch and 
a half broad in the middle, leſſeni gradually to 
both ends; they have many long | yeins, running 
id parallel 


| 


been 


Wich the 


parallel to the midrib, which is. not ſituated exactly 
in, the, middle, but * to one ſide; the foot- 
ſtalks of the flowers ariſe immediately from the root, 
on one. ſide the leaves; theſe. are naked, about five 
inches long, adorned toward their upper parts with 
pendulous white flowers, ranged on one ſide the ſtalk, 
which decline to one {ide ; each flower ſtands upon a 
ſhort ſeparate; foot-ſtalk, which are bending and 

= t 


crooked. The flowers are of the ſhort bell-ſhaped 
kind, their brims being reflexed, which are ly 
cut into ſix they haye fix ſtamina, which are 


inſerted in the petal of the flower, and are ſhorter | 


than the A NN 
germen, which is triangular, crowned by a three- 
cornered ſtigma; the germen afterward 
globular berry, of a red colour when ripe, incloſing 
three roundiſh ſeeds. It flowers in May, from whence 
it has been titled May Lily. The feeds ripen, in au- 
tumn. The flowers of this fart are uſed in medicine; 
they are eſteemed cephalic and cordial, ſo are re- 
- commended for palſies, epilepſies, and ſpaſms; there 
is prepared a conſerve, and a compound diſtilled 
water of the flowers. This compound water is by 
the Germans titled aqua aurea, or golden water, be- 
cauſe of its excellent virtues. 
There is another variety of this mentioned with nar- 
row leaves, which I ſuppoſe may ariſe from the ſoil, 
or ſituation, for the roots which I have taken up in 
places where they have naturally narrow leaves, when 
planted in the garden, have produced leaves as broad 
as the common ſort; but the fort with red flowers 
has conſtantly continued the ſame above forty years, 
without any variation. The flowers of this are ſmaller, 
the ſtalks are redder, and the leaves of a darker green 
than thoſe of the common fort; but as I have not 
propagated this fort by ſeeds, I cannot be ſure if it is 
a diſtinct ſpecies, or only a ſeminal variety. | 
The ſecond fort I received from the They ie 
nce in the 


naturally Wr this has retained its di 
garden, where it grew in the fame foil and ſituation 
common fart, ſo I make no doubt of its 
being a diſtinct ſpecies. The other with a double va- 
riegated flower 1s ſuppoſed to be only a variety of 
this, therefore I have not enumerated 1t as a different 
ſort, but the flowers are much larger, and beautifully 
variegated with purple and white, I received a plant 
of thus ſort from the royal garden at Paris, which has 
flowered ſeveral years in the Chelſea garden, but the 
roots do not increaſe ſo much as the common fort. 


— 


Theſe plants require a looſe ſandy foil, and a ſhady | 


ſituation ; they are pr arting of their 
roots, which multiply in great Ly The beſt time 
to tranſplant and. part the roots, is in autumn. They 
ſhould be planted near a foot aſunder, that their roots 
may have room to ſpread, for if they agree with the 
ſoil and ſituation, they will meet and fill the ground 
in one 75 lens) aa Li pee 1 a on ſoil, 
they will and multi , but will not 
be fo ive of even 8 | 
The only culture which. theſe plants require, is to 
keep them clean from weeds, and to tranſplant and 
ſeparate the roots every third or fourth year, other- 
wiſe they will be ſo greatly matted together, as not 
to have proper nouriſhment, ſo the flowers will be 
ſmall, and few in number. | 
The third ſort is a native of the Alps and Appennines; 
the ſtalks of this (when growing in good ground) 
generally riſe three feet high; they are taper, and 
garniſhed with oblong oval leaves placed alternate, 
embracing the ſtalks with their. baſe; they have ſe- 
veral longitudinal veins, xeſembling the leaves of 
wit H : gl the "oy . 0 28 are 
uced from the wings e leaves, hi rt 
Naur or five flowers on each; theſe flowers are = 
than thoſe of the common fort, but their tubes are 
more contracted, and are ſucceeded by pretty large 
berries, which when ripe turn of a bluiſh colour; it 
Bowers in May and June, and the-ſeeds ripen in au- 


aße een, | 1 | 
The fourth ſort is the broad · leaved Splomon's Seal, 


Which is ſaid! to 


mes a | 


lender ſtamina, ſurroundin 


5 | | 
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» .naturally in England, but 
I doubt ours is different from that mentioned by Caſ- 
pu Bauhin under that title; for in two places where 
have found it growing, the ſtalks were much 
ſhorter, the leaves were broader, and their borders 
turned inward, and this difference continues in the 
garden where it grows in the ſame ſoil and ſituation 
ith the common ſort, ' 
he fifth ſort is the common Solomon's Seal; this 
hath a fleſhy white root, as large as a man's finger, 
which multiplies in the ground, and is full of knots, 
from whence it had the name of Polygonatum, or 
many knees., In the ſpring ariſe ſeveral taper ſtalks, 
which grow near two feet high, adorned with oblong 
oval leaves, placed alternate, having many longitu- 
dinal veins running parallel to the, middle, and em- 
brace the ſtalk with their baſe, theſe are ranged on 
one ſide of the ſtalk, and on the oppoſite ſide come 
out the foot-ſtalks of the flowers, which are about 
an inch Jong, . dividing at the top into three or four 
ſmaller, each ſuſtaining a ſingle tubulous flower, cut 
into ſix parts at the brim, where it is green, the lower 
of the tube being white; they have each fix 
a ſingle ſtyle, which 
ariſes from the germen, and is crowned by a blunt 
ſtigma ; the germen afterward becomes a round berry, 
about the ſize of Ivy berries, each incloſing three 
ſeeds, This flowers in May, and the ſeeds ripen in 
autumn, and then the ſtalks decay. 2 
The ſixth ſort riſes with an upright ſtalk about two 
feet high, garniſhed with long narrow leaves, which 
ſtand in whorls round the ſtalk ; there are generally 
five of theſe placed at each joint, which are four 
inches long, and half an inch broad, ſmooth, and of 
a light green. The flowers come out from the ſame 
Joints, anding upon ſhort foot-ſtalks, each rt- 
ing five or ſix flowers, which are ſmaller, and have 
much ſhorter tubes than either of the former ſorts; 
they are of a dirty white, * with green, and 
ſlightly cut into ſix parts at the top. It grows na- 
turally in the northern parts of Europe. 
The ſeventh ſort grows naturally in moſt parts of 
North America; 1 received ts of this from 
New England, Philadelphia, and ſeveral other places. 
This riſes with an upright ſtalk near two feet high, 
iſhed with oblong leaves, ending in ſharp points, 
they are near five inches long, — two Sts half 
broad, having three. large longitudinal veins, with 
ſeveral {ſmaller between, which join at both ends. 
The leaves are alternate, ſtanding cloſe to the ſtalks, 
and are of a light green on their upper fide, but are 
aler on their under. The flowers are produced in 
branching ſpikes at the extremity of the ſtalks, each 
being compoſed of ſeveral ſmall looſe ſpikes of ftar- 
like flowers, of a pale yellow, which fall away 
without producing any ſeed. This flowers the latter 
end of May, or the beginning of June, and the ſtalks 
decay in autumn; but the root is perennial, and pro- 
agates by offsets, a 


The eighth ſort is a native of the ſame countries as 


the laſt mentioned; this ſends up {talks two feet high, 

iſhed with many oblong leaves embracing the 
falls with their baſe. The flowers are produced in 
ſingle ſpikes at the top of the ſtalks, which are'in 
ſhape and colour like thoſe of the ſeventh ; but theſe 
are ſucceeded by ſmall red berries, about the ſize of 
thoſe of the Lily of the Valley. This ſort flowers 


the beginning of June, and the berries ripen in au- 


tumn. 1 

All the ſorts of Solomon's Seal are very hardy plants; 
they delight in a light ſoil and a ſhady ſituation, fo 
are very proper to plant in wilderneſs quarters under 
tall trees, where if they are. not crowded by lower 


| ſhrubs, they will thrive and multiply exceedingly, and 


during the ſummer ſeaſon will make an agreeable va- 
riety, the whole appearance of the plants being very 
ſingular. : | | | 2 

They all multiply very faſt by their creeping roots, 


eſpecially when«they are planted in a proper ſoil and 


ſituation, The beſt time to tranſplant and part the 
roots 


„ * 


nne cen edi he” 
_ roots is in autumn, ſoon after their ſtalks decay; thoſe 
which are removed at that ſeaſon, will grow much 
ſtronger than thoſe which are. planted in the ſpring, 
which is the reaſon of my preferring that ſeaſon , but 
they may be ſafely tranſplanted any time after the 
ſtalks decay, till the roots begin to ſhoot in the 
ſpring. As theſe roots greatly increaſe, they ſhould 
be planted at a wide diſtance from each other, that 
they may have room to ſpread ; for they ſhould not 
be removed. oftener than every third or fourth year, 


where they are expected to grow ſtrong, and produce | 


a number of ſtalks, in which their beauty con- 
fits. The only culture theſe plants require, is to dig 
the ground between them every ſpring, and Keep 
them clean from weeds, - | 

The roots of the fifth ſort are uſed in medicine, and 

are greatly recommended for their efficacy in all man- 

ner of contuſions. The diſtilled water of the plant 
clears the face and beautifies the complexion : a de- 
coction of it cures the itch, and ſuch like cutaneous 
_ diſtempers. HA 
CONVOLVULUS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 198. Tourn. 

Inſt. R. H. 82. tab. 77. Bindweed. It is ſo titled 

from convolvendo, Lat. rolling round, or twining 

about. n | h 

The ChaRACTERS are, | 

It hath a permanent empalement of one leaf, which is di- 
| vided into froe parts at the top; the flower hath one 
large bell-ſhaped petal, which ſpreads open. It hath five 
ſhort ſtamina, terminated by oval compreſſed ſummits, and 

a round germen, ſupporting a ſlender ſtyle, crowned by 

two broad oblon Pars The empalement afterward 

becomes a rub capſule, with one, two, or three 

valves, containing ſeveral ſeeds which are convex on their 
outfide, but on the inſide angular. | | 
This genus of plants is 
Linnæus's fifth claſs, intitled Pentandria Monogynia, 
the flower having five ſtamina and one ſtyle, _ 
The Spxcixs are, 


1. ConvorvuLys (Ave) foliis ſagittatis utrinque acu- 
- tis, pedunculis unifloris. Flor. Suec. 173. - Bindweed 


, with arrow-ſhaped leaves pointed on both fides, and a 
Angle flower on each foot-ftalk. Convolvulus minor ar- 

venſis. C. B. P. 294, Smaller Field Bindweed, commonly 
called Gravel Bindweed. 


2. ConvoLvuLus (Sepium) foliis „ Ag ſticè trun- 
catis, 7 tetragonis unifloris. Prod. Leyd. 
4427. Bindweed with arrow-ſhaped leaves, which are torn 


© behind, and a fingle flower on each foot-ftalk. Convol- 

_  yulus major albus. C. B. P. Larger white Bindweed, 

called Bearbind. EM | 

3. ConyoLvelys (Scammonia). foliis ſagittatis poſtice 

truncatis, pedunculis teretibus ſubtrifloris. Prod, Leyd. 
42 7 Bindweed with arrow-ſhaped leaves torn behind, 
and two flowers on each foot-ſtalk. Convolvulus Syria- 


cus & Scammonia Syriaca. Mor. Hiſt. 2. P. 12. Syrian | 


* 
- 


Bindiveed and Syrian Scammony. 
4. ConvoLvulvs (Purpureus) foliis  cordatis indiviſis 
fructibus cernuis pedicellis incraſſatis. Lin. Sp. 219. 
Bindweed with heart-ſhaped undivided leaves, nodding 
' fruit, and ſwelling foot-ftalks. Convolyulus purpureus, 
"folio ſubrotundo, C. B. P. 295. Purple Bindweed with 
4 roundiſh leaf, commonly called Convolvulus major, or 
Greater Bintdweed. | 
3. ConvoLvulvs ( lndicus) foliis cordatis, acuminatis, 


pedunculis trifloris. Bindweed with heart-ſhaped pointed | 


© " Teavts, and three flowers on tach foot-ſtalk. 
© "lus major, folio ſubrotundo, flore 
Sloan. Cat. Jam 


onvolvu- 


55. Greater Bindweed with a roundiſb 


Laß. and a large 


_ calyeibus, lzvibus, hong hirſutis, pedunculis bi- 


floris. Bindeweed with heart-ſhaped leaves, having three 


lobes, which are bairy, Jmooth flower-cups, hairy ſeed- | 
veſſels, and two flowers on tach F< op Convolvulus: 


-  ceeruleus bederaceo anguloſo folio. C. B. P. 295. 
_ Blue Bindeveed with an angular Toy leaf. 5 
. Con votvvrus (Batatas) foliis cordatis haſtatis quin- 


A Quenerviis, caule repente hiſpido tubifero. Lin. Sp. | Plant. 158. 


are obtuſe at. 


= 


; J ant. 154. Bindweed with peur heart-ſhaped leaves, 


amplo purpureo.. 


Ry... 
. *ConvoLvutus (Ni) follis cordatis trilobis villoſis, 


| 


in the firſt ſection of 


| fur pig and a creeping 


ſtinging bearing tubers. 

Convolyulus radice tuberoſi ne mere urpu- 
tea. Sloan. Cat. Jam, 54. Bindweed with a Jntl, pur- 
ple, beet, Malu, reot, commanth called Spar 
Potatoes. | 4 r a 

8. ConvoLvurus (Palmatis) foliis palmatis, lobis ſep- 
tem-ſinvatis acutis, pedunculis unifloris, calycibus 
maximis patentibus. Bindweed with. palmated leaves, 
with ſeven” ſmuated pointed lobes, a fingle flower on each 


pot falk, and a_ large ſpreading empalement. Convol- 
vulus pentaphyllos, belle Mabe, dentato, viticulis Hir- 
ſutis. Plum. Car. 5 Nl 


9. ConvoLvuLus Get e avid folio haſtato lanceo- 
tis, auriculis rotundatis, pedunculis multifloris. Bind- 
weed with ſpear- pointed leaves, having rounded cars, and 

ö s on each foot-ftalk. Convolvulus Ameri- 
canus, Ariftolochiz folio longiore, floribus plurimis 
ex uno pediculo inſidentibus. Houſt. MSS. 

10. ConvoLvvLvs (Hirtus) foliis cordatis ſubhaſtatiſque 
villoſis, caule petioliſque piloſis, pedunculis mult. 
floris. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1 59. 'Bindweed with heart-ſhaped 
leaves, ſomewhat ſprar-pointed and y, with Hairy 
alls and foot-ftalks, having many flowers. Convolvu- 
lus Americanus Polyanthos, folio villoſo. 

Houſt. MSS. ie; | 

11. ConvoLyvLvs (Glabras) foliis ovato oblongis, gla- 
bris pedunculis unifloris, calycibus decempartitis. 
Bindeweed with Prey ran 7 th leaves, and foot- 
alls having a wer, whoſe empalement is cut into 
ten parts. Convolvulus foliis ohlongis, glabris flori- 
bus amplis purpureis. Houſt. MSS. 15 

12. ConvoLyuLvs (Pentaphyllos) hirſutiſſimus, foliis 

-. quinquelobans, pedunculis longiſſimis bifloris. Very 

hairy Bindweed, with leaves having five lobes, and very 

long foot-ftalks, with two flowers: Convolvulus penta- 


phyllos hirſutis. Plum. Cat. | 
13. ConyoLvvuLvs (Fruteſcens) caule fruticoſo, glabro, 
| foliis'quinque lobis, pedunculis geniculatis unifloris, 


capſulis maximis. Bindweed with a ſhrubby ſmooth ſtalt, 
leaves having fue lobes, many jointed foot-ſtatks with one 
| „and very large ſeed-veſſels. Conyolvulus pen- 
= a; flore & fructu purpureis maximis. Plum. 


14. ConvoLyulus (Brafilienfis) foliis emarginatis, baſi 
biglanduloſis, pedunculis triftoris. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
159. Bindweed with indented leaves, baving two glands 
* foot-ftalks, wwith three flowers. Convolvulus ma- 
rinus ' Catharticus, folio rotundo, flore purpureo. 
Plum. Pl. Amer, 89, tab. 104. Ls 
15. ConvoLvuLvs (Multiflerus) foliis cordatis, glabris, 
8 multifloris, ſemine villoſo ferrugineo. 
indweed with ſmooth heart-ſhaped leaves,” foot-ftalks 
. baving many flowers, and ſeeds covered with an iron-co- 
 boured down. Convolvulus Americanus vulgaris folio, 
capſulis triquetris numeroſis, ex uno puncto, longis 
petiolis . ſemine lanugine ferruginea 
villoſa. ene 
16. Cox vol vuxvs (Canariemſit) foliis cordatis pubeſ- 
centibus, caule S villoſo, pedunculis multi- 
floris. Lin. Sp. Plant. 155. Bindweed with ſoft, woolly, 
heart-ſhaped leaves, a hairy perenmal ſtalk, and foct- 
falls having many flowers, © Convolvulus Canarienſis 
ſempervirens, foliis mollibus & incanis. Hort. Amt. 
33 +4 
17. W (Hederacens) foliis triangularibus acu- 
tis, floribus plurimis ſeſſilibus patulis, calycibus acu- 
tis multifidis. Bindweed with an regen triangular 
leaves, many ſpreading flowers ſet cloſe to the ſtalk, and 
acute empalements ending in many points. Convolvulus 
' folio hederaceo, anguloſo, lanuginoſo, flore magno, 
cæruleo, patulo. Sloan. Cat. Jam. 56. 
18. ConvoLvuLvs (Roſeus) foliis cordatis, acuminatis 
Lone bifloris. Bindweed with heart-ſhaped pointe! 
aves, and foot-ſtalks having two flowers. u- 
lus Americanus hirſutus, folio acuminato, flore am- 


plo roſeo. Houſt. MSS. + Boas" 1 
19. ConvoLvuLvus (Repens) foliis ſag! oftice obtu- 
: | Thee = pd Tin Sp. 


ſis, caule repente, pedu 
Bindweed with narrow - pointed leaves, which 


the foot-ftalk, 4 creeping ſtalt, and one 
3 | . flower 


- 


CON 
flower on each footeſtall. Convolvulus marinus cathar- 
ticus, foliis Acetoſæ, flore niveo. Plum. Pl. Am. 89. 
tab. 105. | | | 
20. ConvoLvuLvs (Betonicifolius) foliis cordato ſagitatis, 
pedunculis unifloris. Bindteed with heart-Jhaped ar- 
row-pointed leaves, and foot-ſtalks having a ſingle flower. 


Convolvulus exoticus, Betonicæ folio, flore magno 


albo fundo purpureo. Cat. Hort. R. Par. 

21, ConvoLvuLus (Siculus) foliis cordato ovatis, pedun- 
culis unifloris, bracteis lanceolatis, flore ſeſſile. Hort. 
Cliff. 68. Bindtoeed with. oval heart-ſhaped leaves, foot- 
ſtalks having one flower, ſpear-ſhaped braftex, and the 
flower fitting cloſe to the ſtalk. Convolvulus ſiculus 
minor, flore parvo auriculato. Bocc. Pl. Sic. 89. 

22. ConvoLvuLus (Eleganiiſſimus) foliis palmatis ſeri- 
.ceis, pedunculis bifloris, calycibus acutis. Bindweed 

with filky palmated leaves, foot-flalks having two flow- 
ers, and ſharp-pointed empalements. Convolvulus ar- 


ntibus, elegantiſſimus, follis tenuiter inciſis. Tours. 
falt. R. H. 85. | 


23. ConvoLvuLvs (Altheoides) foliis cordatis inciſis & 


incanis, pedunculis bifloris, calycibus obtuſis. Bind- 
weed with boary heart-ſhaped leaves, which are jagged, 

 foot-ſftalks having two flowers, and x — 2 
Convolvulus argenteus folio althææ. C. B. E. 295. 

24. Cox vos vurus (Tricolor) foliis lanceolato- ovatis gla- 
bris, caule declinato, floribus ſolitariis. Vir. Cliff. 68. 
Bindweed with oval ſpear-ſhaped leaves, a declining ſtalk, 
with one flower on each foot-ſtalk. Convolvulus Luſi- 
tanicus flore Cyaneo Broſs ; commonly called Convolvulus 
minor. 

25. Cox vol vurus (Cantabrica) foliis linearibus acutis 
caule ramoſo ſubdichotomo, calycibus piloſis. Lin. 
Sp. 225. Bindweed with narrow ſpear-ſhaped leaves, a 
branching ſtalk, and hairy nts. Convolvulus 
linariz folio aſſurgens. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 83. 

26. Cow volvulus (Lineatus) foliis lanceolatis, ſericeis, 

lineatis petiolatis pedunculis bifloris, calycibus ſere- 
ceis ſubfoliaceis. Lin. Sp. 224. Bindweed with ſilky 
ſpear-ſhaped leaves, having foot-ſtalks, with two flowers 
on each foot-ſtalk, having filky empalements. Convolyulus 
minor, argenteus, repens, acaulis ferme. H. R. Par. 

27. ConvoLyuLvs (Creorum) foliis lanceolatis tomento- 
ſis, floribus capitatis, calycibus hirſutis caule erecti- 
uſculo. Lin. Sp. 224. Bindweed with ſpear-ſhaped 
woolly leaves, foot-ſtalks and flowers growing in heads, 
terminating the ſtalks, which are ere. Convolvu- 
lus argenteus umbellatus, erectis. Tourn. Inſt. R. 
H. 84 

28. ConvoLvuLvs (Linarifolius) foliis lineari lanceolatis, 
acutis caule ramoſo, recto, pedunculis unifloris. Hort. 
Cliff. 68. Bindweed with narrow ſpear-ſhaped leaves, 

which are pointed, upright branching ſtalks, and foot- 
ſtalks with one flower. Fen Tobias ramoſus incanus, 
follis piloſellæ. C. B. P. 295. 

29. ConvoLvuLus (Soldanella) foliis reniformibus, pe- 
dunculis unifloris. Hort. Cliff. 67. Bindweed with bs 
ney-ſhaped leaves, and one flower on each foot. ſtalt. Sol- 
danella maritima minor. C. B. P. 295. Leſſer Sea 
Bindweed. 5, Ia | | 

30. ConvoLvvuLus (Turpethum) foliis cordatis, angula- 
tis, caule membranaceo, quadrangulari, pedunculis 
multifloris. Flor. Zeyl. 72. Bindweed with angular 
heart-ſhaped leaves, a quadrangular membranaceous ſtalk, 
and foot-ſtalks having many flowers. Convolvulus Zey- 
lanicus, alatus, maximis, foliis Ibiſci nonnihil ſimili- 
bus anguloſis, Herm. Lud. 177. tab. 178. Turbith of 
the ſhops. 

31. ConvoLvulvs (Falapa) foliis variis, pedunculis 
unifloris, radice tuberoſa. Bindweed with variable 
leaves, Inc gr with fingle flowers, and a tuberous root. 
Convolyulus radice tuberoſa Cathartica, Houſt. MSS. 
The true Jalap. | 
The firſt ſort is very common upon dry banks, and 
in gravelly grounds, in moſt pars of England, and 
is generally a ſign of gravel lying under the ſur- 
face. The roots of this ſhoot very deep into the 
B from whence ſome country people call it 

evils Guts, | 


From the root ariſes many weak ſtalks, which trail 


CON 


on the ground, and faſten themſelves about the neig ij. 


bouring plants; theſe are garniſhed with triangular 


arrow-pointed leaves. The flowers are produced 
from the ſide of the branches, having long foot- 
ſtallts, each ſuſtaining a ſingle flower, which is ſome- 
times white, at other times red, and frequently is va- 
riegated. This is a troubleſome weed in gardens, ſo 
ſhould be conſtantly rooted out. | 
The ſecond fort is alſo a troubleſome weed in gar- 
dens, when the roots are intermixed with thoſe of 
trees and ſhrubs, or under hedges, where the plants 
cannot be eaſily deſtroyed ; but in an open clear ſport 
of ground, where the plants are carefully hoed down 
for three or four months, they may be effectually de- 
—_— for when the ſtalks are broken or cut, a 
milky juice flows out, and thereby the roots are ſoon 
exhauſted and decay. The roots of this ſort are pretty 
thick, extend far on every ſide, and are white. The 
ſtalks riſe ten or twelve feet high, twining themſelves 
about trees or hedges, and are garnihsd with lar 
arrow- pointed leaves, which are torn at their baſe. 
The flowers come out from the ſide of the branches 
upon long foot - ſtalks, each ſuſtaining one large white 
flower, which are ſucceeded by roundiſh Keck veſſels, 
having three cells filled with ſeeds, which are convex 
on one ſide and plain on the other. It flowers in 
June, and the ſeeds ripen in autumn, ſoon after 
which the ſtalks decay to the root; but as every ſmall 
E of the root will grow, it renders this a trouble- 


ſome weed to deſtroy. 


The third ſort grows naturally in Syria, where the 
roots of the plants are wounded, and ſhells placed 
under the wounds to receive the milky juice which 
flows out, which is inſpiſſated, and afterward put up 
and exported: this is what is called Scammony in the 
ſhops; it is a very hardy plant, and will thrive very 
well in the open air in England, provided it is on a 
dry ſoil. The roots of this are thick, run deep into 
the ground, and are covered with a dark bark. The 
branches extend themſelves on every ſide to the diſ- 
tance of four or five feet; theſe are ſlender, and trail 


on the _ground, if they are not ſupported, and are 


arniſhed with narrow arrow-pointed leaves. The 
owers are of a pale yellow, and come out from the 
ſide of the — — two ſitting upon each long foot- 
ſtalk ; theſe are ſucceeded by roundifh ſeed-veſſels, 


having three cells, filled with ſeeds ſhaped like thoſe 


. 


this ſends out long branches, which twiſt about the 


of the former ſort, but ſmaller; It flowers in June 
and July, and the ſeeds ripen in autumn. If the 
ſeeds of this ſort are ſown in the ſpring, on a border 
of light earth, the plants will come up, and require 
no other culture but to keep them clean from weeds, 
and thin the plants where they grow too cloſe; for 
as the branches extend pretty far, the. plants ſhould 
not be nearer than three feet aſunder. The ſtalks 
decay in autunin, but the roots will abide many 
cars. L 

The fourth ſort is an annual plant, which grows 
naturally in Aſia and America, but has been lo 
cultivated for ornament in the Engliſh gardens, an 
is generally known by the title of Convolvulus major. 
Of this there are three or four laſting varieties; the 
moſt common hath a purple flower; but there is one 
with a white, another with a red, and one with a 
whitiſh blue flower, which hath white ſeeds. All 
theſe varieties I have cultivated many years, without 
obſerving either of them change. If the ſeeds of 
theſe ſorts are ſown in the ſpring, upon a warm bor- 
der where the plants are deſigned to remain, they will 
require no other culture but to keep them clean from 
weeds ; and place ſome tall ſtakes down by them, for 


their ſtalks to twine about, otherwiſe they will ſpread 


on the ground, and make a bad appearance. Theſe 


plants, if they are properly ſupported, will riſe ten 


or twelve feet high; they flower in June, July, and 
Auguſt, and will continue till the froſt kills them. 
Their ſeeds ripen in autumn. 88 
The fifth ſort grows naturally in Jamaica, from 
whence the late Dr. Houſtoun ſent me the. ſeeds ; 

4 D trees, 
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frees, and riſe to a great height; the leaves ate ſmooth, 
heart-ſhaped, ending in long points, and the ears at 
the baſe are large and, rounded, ſtanding upon 
long ſlender foot- talks. The flowers come out on 
the oppoſite ſide of the ſtalks, upon long foot-ſtalks, 
each ſuſtaining three flowers, with longer tubes than 
thoſe of the former, and are of a deeper purple co- 
lour ; this lowers from the latter end of 
the froſt deſtroys it. As this is not ſo hardy as the 
former, the ſeeds ſhould be ſown upon a hot-bed in the 
ſpring, to bring the plants forward; and toward the end 
of May, they ſhould be planted out in warm borders, 
and treated in the ſame manner as the former ſort. 
The ſixth fort grows * Africa and America; 
this is an annual plant, which riſes with a twining 
ſtalk eight or ten feet high, garniſhed with heart- | 
—_— ves, divided into three lobes, which end 
in ſharp points; theſe are woolly, and ſtand upon | 
long foot-ſtalks ; the flowers come out on long foot- 
ſtalks, each ſuſtaining two flowers of a very deep 
blue colour, from whence it has been titled Anil or 
Indigo. This is one of the moſt beautiful lowers of 
this genus, and is undoubtedly a diſtinct ſpecies ; 
though ſome have - ſuppoſed it to be only a variety of 
the — ſort, for I have cultivated it many years, 
and have never found it alter; the leaves of this hav- 
ing three deeply divided lobes, and thoſe of the fourth 
ſort being entire, is ſufficient to determine the ſpeci- 
fic difference; this ſort is annual, and muſt be pro- 
pagated in the ſame manner as the fifth. It flowers. 
all the latter part of ſummer, and, in good ſeaſons, 
the ſeeds ripen well in the open air. t 
The ſeventh ſort is that whoſe roots are eaten, and 
is generally titled —_— Potatoe ; theſe roots are an- 
nually imported Spain and Portugal, where 
they are greatly cultivated for the table, but they 
are too tender to thrive well in the open air in Eng- 
land ; they are cultivated by the roots in the ſame 
way as the common Potatoe, but require much more 
room ; for theſe ſend out many trailing ſtalks, which 
extend four or five feet every way, at their joints 


ſend out roots, which, in warm countries, grow to 


be large tubers, ſo that from a ſingle root planted, 
forty or fifty large roots are produced. This plant 
is ſometimes propagated by way of curioſity in — 
land, but the roots ſhould be planted on a hot- bed 
in the ſpring; and if the plants are kept covered in 
bad weather with glaſſes, they will produce flowers, 
and many ſmall roots will be produced from the 
joints; but if they are expoſed to the open air, they 
ſeldom make much p Þ 
The eighth ſort grows naturally at La Vera Cruz in 
New Spain, . from whence the ſeeds were ſent me by 
the late Dr. Houſtoun. This riſes with a ſtrong wind- 
ing ſtalk to the height of twenty feet, dividing into 
ſeveral ſmaller, which faften themſelves about any of 
the neighbouring trees = Foe , theſe are gar- 
niſhed with leaves in ſhape of a hand, having ſeven 
lobes, which are ſpear-ſhaped, and deeply cut on 
their borders, _— in ſharp points. The flowers 
are ſingle on each foot-ſtalk, which are very long. 
The empalement of the flower is large, ſpreading 
open, and 1s divided deeply into five parts. The 
flowers are large, of a purple colour, and are ſuc- 
ceeded by lar roundiſh ſeed-veſſels, having three 
cells, in each of theſe is lodged a ſingle feed. 
T0 lant is tender, fo the ſeeds ſhould be fown on 
Aa — 
to remove, they muſt be tranſplanted each into a ſe- 
filled with light earth, and plunged into a 
moderate hot- bed, obſerving to ſhade them from the 
ſun till they have taken new root; then they ſhould 
have a large ſhare of air admitted to them every day, 
to prevent their drawing weak, and alſo ſnould have 
moderate waterings three or four times a week. 
When the plants are grown too tall to remain in the 
hot- bed, they muſt be ſhifted into larger pots, and 
placed in the bark - ſtove, where, if they are allowed 


room, they will rife to a great heightꝭ and produce 


flowers, but it rarely produces ſeeds in England. 


June nll | 


in the ſpring; and when the plants are fit | 


* 
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The ninth fort is an annual plant. The ſeeds of this 


were ſent me from Carthagena in New Spain, where 
| lant grows naturally. This riſes with a tu 


the ining 
gender ſtalk ten feet high, which is. garniſhed wich 


arrow-pointed leaves, whoſe ears. at the. baſe are 
rounded. Thie flowers are produced in ſmall cluſters, 
ſtanding. on long foot-{talks; theſe are yellow, and 
are ſucceeded by three-cornered ſeed-veſſels, having 


_ three cells, in each of theſe are lodged two ſeeds. 


This plant is annual, and too tender. to thrive in the 
open air in England ; fo the ſeeds ſhould. be fown on 
a hot-bed in the ſpring, and the plants may be after- 


ward treated in the fame way as the eighth ſort, with 


— 4 management they will flower and produce ripe 
teds. | 
The ſceds of the tenth ſort were ſent me from Ja- 
maica by the late Dr. Houſtoun, who found the plants 
growing naturally there in great plenty. This is an 
annual plant, riſing with lender, ſtiff, twining ſtalks, 
eight or nine feet high, garniſhed with heart-ſhaped 
leaves, which are downy. The flowers ſtand many 
together at the end of ſtrong foot-ſtalks ; theſe ate 
Lan a and are ſucceeded by roundiſn ſeed-veſſels, 
with three cells, containing ſeveral ſmall ſeeds, 


This fort requires the ſame treatment as the eighth, 


being too tender to thrive in this country in the open 


air. 

The eleventh ſort was ſent me from the iſland of 
Barbuda. This is an annual plant, which rifes with 
twining ſtalks ſeven or eight feet high, garniſhed 
with oblong, oval, ſmooth leaves. The flowers 
come out at every joint on ſlender long foot-ſtalks, 
each ſupporting a large purple flower, whoſe empale- 
ment is cut almoſt to the bottom, in ten parts. The 
ſeeds and capſule are like thoſe of the other ſpecies. 
This is a tender plant, fo mult be treated in the fame 
manner as the. eighth fort. 

The twelfth ſort grows naturally at Carthagena in 
New Spain, from whence I received the ſeeds. This 
is a perennial plant, which riſes with ſtrong winding 
ſtalks to the height of twelve or fourteen feet, and 
are garniſhed with leaves, divided into five lobes, 
ſtanding upon ſhort foot- ſtalks; the flowers ſtand 
upon long foot-ſtalks, each ſuſtaining two purple 
flowers. The ftalks, leaves, and every part of the 
plant, is cloſely covered with pungent ſtinging hairs, 
of a light brown colour. This fort is tender, 10 muſt 
be treated in the ſame way as the eighth. 

The thirteenth fort grows naturally about Tolu in 
New Spain, from whence the ſeeds were ſent me by 
the late Mr. Robert Millar. This hath a ligneous 
ſtalk covered with a purple bark, which twines about 
the trees, and riſes to the height of thirty feet or 


more, and is garniſhed with leaves, which are deeply 


divided into five ſnharp- pointed lobes. The flowers 
ſtand upon long thick foot- ſtalks, which have a knee 
in the middle; ny are very large, and of a purple 
colour; theſe are fucceeded by round ſeed-veſlels, as 
large as a middling Apple, divided into three cells, 
each containing two very large ſmooth ſeeds. 

This plant is too tender to thrive in the open air in 
England, fo muſt be treated in the ſame manner as 
the eighth fort, but it grows too tall for the ſtoves 
here. I have had theſe plants upward of twenty feet 
high, which have fent out many fide branches, ex- 
tending ſo wide on every ſide, as to cover moſt of 
the neighbouring plants, fo that I was obliged to re- 
move them into a cooler ſituation, where they would 
not thrive, | 

The fourteenth ſort grows naturally on the ſea ſhores 
in moſt of the iſlands in the Weſt-Indies, where the 
ſtalks trail on the ground, which are garniſhed with 
oval leaves, indented at the top. The flowers are 
large, of a purple colour, and are produced by threes, 
on very long foot-ſtalks z theſe are ſucceeded by large 
oval feed-veſſels, with three cells, each containing a 
ſingle ſeed. This hath a perennial ſtalk, which trails 
on the ground, and ſpreads to a great diſtance, but 


is too tender to thrive in the open air in England, ſo 


mult be treated in the ſame manner as the eighth ſort, 
and 
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d be continued two or three years in a warm 
M it is apt to ſpread too far for a ſmall ſtove, 
ſo that where there is not great room, it is not worthy 
of m_ 5 
The grows 
riſes with lender twining ſtalks eight or ten feet high; 
the leaves of theſe are little like thoſe of the 
common great white Convolvulus, but the foot-ſtalks, 
which are pretty long, do each ſuſtain many purple 
flowers, growing in bunches. The ſeed-veſſels of 
this ſort are three-cornered, and have three cells, each 
containing a fingle ſeed. This is an annual plant, 
which requires a hot-bed to raiſe it, and muſt be kept 
in a glaſs-caſe or a ſtove, otherwiſe the ſeeds will not 
ri here. | «| 
ſixteenth ſort has been long preſerved in ſeveral 
curious gardens in England. It grows naturally in 
the C Iſlands; this hath a ſtrong. fibrous root, 
from which ariſe ſeyeral twining woody ftalks, divid- 
ing into many ſmaller ; theſe, where they have ſup- 
port, will grow more than twenty feet high, and are 

rniſhed with oblong heart-ſhaped leaves, which are | 
2 and hairy. The flowers are uced, from the 
wings of the leaves, ſeveral ng 5 one foot- 
ftalk ; theſe are for the moſt a pale blue, but 
there is a variety of it with white lowers. This plant 
flowers in June, July, and Avguſt, and ſometimes 
ripens ſeeds here; but as the plants are cafily propa- | 


,T 


gated by layers, and alſo from cuttings, the ſeeds are 
not ſo wo z nor indeed will thoſe plants 
which are raiſc 


by layers or cuttings — ſeeds, 
though thoſe which come from ſeeds ſeldom fail. As | 
the leaves of this plant continue green all the year, 
the plants make a pretty variety in winter in the 
reen-houſe; for it will =D CRE Ns in 
is country, though it on vires ame pro- 
tection as M =o and — hardy green-houſe 
plants. It may be propagated by laying down the 
young ſhoots in the ſpring, which generally put out 
roots in three or four months; then they may be 
taken from the ＋ and each planted in a ſe- 
arate pot filled with light earth, and placed in the 
Made till they have taken new root; after which 
they may be placed with other hardy green- houſe 
plants till autumn, when they ſhould be removed into 
the green-houſe, and afterward treated in the fame 
way as Myrtles, and other green-houſe plants. If 
the tender cuttings of this are planted _ any of 
the ſummer months, in pots filled with light earth, 
and plunged into a moderate hot-bed, ſhading them 
from the ſun, they will take root, and afterward 
ſhould be treated as the layers. 
The ſeventeenth fort is an annual plant; the feeds of 
it were ſent me from Jamaica, where it grows natu- 
rally. This riſes with a very lender twining ſtalk 
four or five feet high, garniſhed with triangular leaves, 
which are pointed. flowers grow in cluſters, ſit- 
ting cloſe to the ſtalks, which are blue, and are ſuc- 
ceeded by ſeeds like thoſe of the fourth fort, This 
fort will not ripen ſeeds in England, unleſs the plants 
are brought forward on a hot-bed in the ſpring, and 
afterward placed in a glaſs-caſe, where they may be 
defended from cold. an 
The eighteenth ſort grows naturally in Jamaica, from 
whence the ſeeds were ſent me by the late Dr. Houſ- 
toun. 
flowers being very large, and of a fine Roſe colour, 
It riſes with a windin ſeven or eight feet high, 
which is iſned with heart-ſhaped _ 3 
in lon ints, ſitting upon very long foot- 
ſtalks. The — alſo have — foot-ſtalks, each 
ſupporting two flowers, whoſe empalement is divided 
deeply into five parts; the ſeeds of 
covered with a fine down. This 1s an annua 


plant, 


which is too tender to thrive in. the open air in this | 


country, ſo the ſeeds ſhould be ſown on a hot-bed in 
the ſpring, and the plants afterward treated in the 
ſame manner as is directed for the eighth ſort. 

The nineteenth ſort grows naturally near the ſea at 


naturally in Jamaica this 


* — 


— 


This is one of the moſt beautiful kinds, the | 


this are large, and | 


Campeachy, from whence I received the ſeeds. This 


roots at their joints, and are 


will riſe in the 


- twenty-ſecond, and hath _ 15 
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hath ſtrong, ſmooth; winding ſtalks, which fend out 
rniſhed with arrow 
pointed leaves, whoſe cars or Tobes are obtuſe; the 
flowers are large, of a ſulphur colour, and fit upon 
very long foot-ftalks, which proceed from the fide of 
the ſtalks, each ſupporting one flower, with a large 
ſwelling empalement; theſe are ſucceeded by large, 
ſmooth, oval capſules, having three cells, each in- 
cluding one large ſmooth ſeed. This is a perennial 
plant, whoſe ſtalks extend to a great diftance, and 
put out roots at the joints, whereby it propagates 
in plenty; but it is too tender to thrive in England, 
unleſs it 1s preſerved in a warm ſtove, where it requires 
more room than can well be allowed to one plant. It 
muſt be treated in the ſame manner as the eighth ſort. 
The twentieth fort grows naturally in Aﬀfies, from 
whence the ſeeds were ſent to the royal garden at Pa- 
ris, and from thence I received it in 1738. This riſes 
with a flender winding ſtalk five or fix feet high, gar- 
niſhed with heart- arrow-pointed leaves ; the 
flowers ſtand on long flender foot-ſtalks ; theſe are 


white, with purple bottoms. This fort may be treat- 


ed in the ſame manner as the common 
vulus. 


great Convol- 


The twenty-firſt fort grows naturally in Spain and 
Italy. This is an annual plant, which rifes about two 
feet high, with lender twining ſtalks, garniſhed with 
oval leaves. The flowers are ſmall, and of a Huiſh 


colour, each foot-ſtalk fo ing one flower of little 


beauty, fo is not often cultivated in gardens. I the 


ſeeds of this ſort are permitted to [catter, the plants 
ſpring, and require no other culture 
but to keep them clean from weeds; of if the ſeeds 
are ſown in the ſpring, where the are to re- 
main, they will flower in June, and the feeds will 
_—_ m Auguſt. | 
The twenty-ſecond ſort in Sicily, and 
allo in the iſlands of the Arehipelago. This hath a 
rennial root, Which ſends out many ſlender ſtiff 
Iks, twiſting themſelves round the neighbouring 
plants, and rite five or ſix feet high; theſe are gar- 
niſhed with leaves, which are divided into five or 
ſeven harrow lobes, and are of a ſoft texture, like 
ſattin, ſtanding on ſhort foot-ſtalks. The flowers arc 
reduced from the fide of the ſtalks upon long foot- 
alks, which ſuſtain two flowers of a pale Roſe co- 
lour, with five ſtripes of a d This fort 
creeps at the root, ſo ſeldom produces ſeeds in Eng- 
land, but is propagated by ſhoots taken from the old 
plants. The beſt time for parting and tranſplanting 
theſe plants, is about the beginning of when 
they may be taken out of the green-houſe, and ex- 
poſed in the open air; but the young or” which 
are ſeparated from the old ones, ſhou placed un- 
der a frame, and ſhaded from the ſun till they have 
taken new root; after which they muſt be . 
hardened to bear the open air, to which they muſt 
be expoſed all the ſummet; but in autumn they muſt 
be placed in the green-houſe, and may be treated in 
the ſame way as the Canary Convolvulus before- 
mentioned. | — 
The twenty- third ſort hath ſome appearance of the 
ed to be the ſame 
ſpecies by ſome writers; ave cultivated both 
many years, and never have found either of them al- 
ter, ſo that I make no doubt of their being diſtinct 
plants. This ſort hath a perennial root like the for- 
mer, which ſends out many weak twining ſtalks, riſ- 
ing about three feet high, twiſting about the p ants 
which ſtand near it, or about each other, and if they 
have no other 1 * fall to the ground; theſe are 
rniſhed with leaves of different forms, ſome are 
ſhaped almoſt like thoſe of Betony, being ſlightly cut 
on their edges, others are almoſt heart-ſhaped, and 
are deeply cut on the ſides, and ſome are cut to the 
midrib; they have a ſhining appearance like fattin, 
and are ſoft to the touch, ſtanding on ſhort foot- ſtalks. 


The flowers are produced on the oppoſite fide from 


the leaves, having very long foot; ſtalks, each ſuſtain- 
ing two flowers of a pale Roſe colour, very like me 
1 | 0 


not 
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of the former ſpecies. . It flowers in June, July, and 
Auguſt, but rarely ripens ſeeds in England. It hath 
a perennial root, which ſends out offsets, by which 
it is propagated in England, in the ſame manner as 
the laſt mentioned, and the plants muſt be treated in 
the ſame way. 
The twenty-fourth ſort grows naturally in Portugal, 
but hath been long cultivated in the 22 
in England for ornament; this is uſually titled Con- 
volvulus Minor, by the ſeedſmen and gardeners. It 
is an annual plant, which hath ſeveral thick herbace- 
ous ſtalks, growing about two feet long, which do 


not twine like the other ſorts, but decline toward the 


ground, upon which many of the lower branches lie 
proſtrate; theſe are garniſhed with ſpear-ſhaped leaves, 
which ſit cloſe to the branches; the foot-ſtalks of the 


flowers come out juſt above the leaves at the ſame | 


Joint, and on the ſame ſide of the ſtalks; theſe are 
about two inches long, each ſuſtaining one large open 
bell-ſhaped flower, which in ſome is of a fine blue 
colour, with a white bottom; in others they are pure 
white, and ſome are beautifully variegated with both 
colours. The white flowers are ſucceeded by white 
ſeeds, and the blue by dark-coloured ſeeds, and this 
difference is pretty conſtant in both; but thoſe plants 
with variegated flowers, have frequently plain flowers 
of both colours intermixed with the ed; there+ 
fore the only method to continue the variegated ſort, 
is to pull off all the ym flowers when they appear, 
never ſuffering any of them to remain for ſeed. 

This ſort is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be 
ſown on the borders of the flower- garden where they 
are deſigned to remain. The uſual method is to put 
two or three ſeeds in each place where they are in- 


tended to flower, covering them half an inch with 


earth ; and when the plants come up, if the ſeeds all 
grow, there ſhould. be but two left in each place, 
which will be ſufficient ; the others ſhould be drawn 
out carefully, ſo as not to diſturb the roots of thoſe 
which are left; after which they will require no 
other culture but to keep them clean from weeds. If 


the ſeeds are ſown in autumn, the plants will flower 


in May; but thoſe which are ſown in the ſpring, will 

not flower till about. the middle of June, — will 

continue flowering till the froſt ſtops them. The 
ſeeds ripen in Auguſt and September. 

The twenty- fifth fort grows naturally in Italy and 

Sicily. This hath a perennial root, which runs deep 

in the ground, from which ariſe two or three upright 

branching ſtalks near two or three feet high, garniſh- 

ed with narrow leaves about two inches long, which 

ſit cloſe to the ſtalks; the  foot-ſtalks of the flower 

proceed from the ſame place; theſe are four or five 
inches long, each ſuſtaining four or five flowers, of a 
pale Rofe colour, which ſpread ao almoſt flat. This 
flowers in June and July, but ſeldom produces good 


ſeeds in England. It is 4/4 by ſeeds, which 


muſt be obtained from the countries where it natu- 
rally grows; theſe ſhould be ſown upon a warm dry 
border, where they are deſigned to remain; for as 
the plants run down with long tap-roots, they will 
ar tranſplanting, for I have often made trial of 
this without any ſucceſs. When the plants come up, 
they ſhould be thinned where they grow too cloſe, and 
afterward conſtantly kept clean trom weeds, which is 
all the culture it will require. It flowers in July and 
Auguſt, and the ſtalks decay in autumn; but the 
roots will laſt ſeveral years, and if they are in a dry 
ſoil and warm ſituation, will abide through the win- 
ters very well without covering. I have received a 
variety of this from Nice, where it grows naturally, 
with broader leaves, which are hairy. The flowers 
are placed all toward the top of the ſtalk upon long 
foot-ſtalks, growing many together very cloſely join- 
ed: but J cannot be ſure if it is not a ſeminal varia- 
tion, for it was ſent me by the ſame title. 

The twenty-ſixth fort grows naturally in France; 
this hath a perennial creeping root, from which ariſe 


ſeveral ſhort branching ſtalks about four inches high, | 


garniſhed with ſpear-ſhaped ſilky leaves; the flowers 


| 


. tranſplanted either in the ſpring or autumn. 
by ſome ſuppoſed to be the ſame as the laſt mentioned 


_ upright ſhrub 
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are produced on the fide, and at the top of the ſtalks, 


in imall cluſters, ſitting cloſe together; theſe are 
much {ſmaller than thote of the former fort, but are 


of a deeper Roſe colour: this ſeldom produces ſeeds 


in England, but the roots propagate in plenty. It 
delights in a light dry ſoil, and requires no other care 
but to keep the plants clean from weeds; it may be 


This is 


ſort, but whoever has cultivated them, can have no 
doubt of their being different ſpecies. 

The twenty-ſeventh ſort grows naturally in Italy, Si- 
cily, and the iſlands in the Archipelago. It riſes with 
ſtalks about three feet high, cloſely 
garniſhed with blunt, fpear-ſhaped, ſilky leaves, which 
are placed on every ſide the ſtalks; they are near two 


inches long, and a quarter broad, rounding at their 


ends. . The flowers are produced in cluſters at the 
top of the ſtalks, ſitting very cloſe ; they are of a 
pale Roſe colour, and come out in June and July, but 
do not perfect ſeeds in England. This plant will live 
in the open air in mild winters, if it is planted in a 


light ſoil and a warm ſituation, but in hard winters it is 


deſtroyed ; therefore ſome of the plants ſhould be kept 
in pots, and ſheltered under a common frame in win- 


ter, where it may enjoy the tree air in mild weather, and 
be protected from the froſt, and in ſummer placed 
abroad with other hardy exotic plants, where its finc 
ſilky leaves will make a pretty appearance. 


It may 
be propagated by lay ing down the branches, and alto 
by cuttings, but both very ſeldom put out roots the 


ſame year, and many of them will fail; ſo that the 


beſt way is to procure the ſeeds from Italy, for thoie 
plants which come from ſeeds, grow much larger than 
thoſe which ate propagated the other way. 

The twenty-eighth ſort grows naturally in Candia, 
and ſeveral of the iſlands in the Archipelago. This 
hath. a perennial root, which ſends up ſeveral erect 
branching ſtalks about two feet high, which are gar- 
niſhed with very narrow-pointed leaves, ſitting cloſe 
to the ſtalks, which are hoary. - The flowers come 
out ſingly on the ſide of the ſtalks, fitting very cloſe 
to them, having ſcarce any foot-ſtalks ; theſe are of a 
very pale bluiſh colour, and ſpread open almoſt to 
the bottom. It flowers in June and July, but rarely 

roduces any ſeeds in England. 

This ſort is propagated in the ſame manner as the 
twenty-fifth, and the plants require the ſame treat- 
ment. This plant muſt have a dry ſoil and a warm 
ſituation, otherwiſe it will not live through the win- 
ter in the open air in England. As the ſtalks of 
this ſort decay in autumn, ſo if the ſurface of the 
ground about their roots is covered with ſome old 
tanners bark, it will preſerve them in the hardeſt 
froſts. att 

The twenty-ninth fort is uſed in medicine. This is 
ſtiled Soldanella, and Braſſica marina; it grows na- 
turally on the ſea beaches in many parts of England, 
but cannot be long preſerved in a garden. This hath 


many ſmall, white, ſtringy roots, which ſpread wide, 
and ſend out ſeveral we 


trailing” branches, which 
twine about the neighbouring plants like the com- 
mon Bindweed, and are garniſhed with kidney-ſhaped 
leaves about the ſize of thoſe of the leſſer Celandine, 
ſtanding upon long foot-ſtalks, and are placed alter- 
nate. The flowers are produced on the fide of the 
branches at each joint. Theſe are ſhaped like thoſe 
of the firſt ſort, and are of a reddiſh purple colour ; 
they appear in July, and are ſucceeded by round cap- 
ſules, having three cells, each containing one black 
ſeed ; every part of the plant abounds with a milky 
Juice. This 1s eſteemed a good medicine to purge 0 
watery humours, and is preſcribed in dropſies. 


The thirtieth ſort grows naturally in the iſland of 


Ceylon. This is a perennial plant, having thick fleſhy 
roots, which ſpread far in the ground, and abound 
with a milky juice, which flows out when the roots 
are broken or wounded, and ſoon hardens into a reſi- 


nous ſubſtance, when expoſed to the ſun and air. 
From the root ſhoots forth many twining branchcs, 
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which twiſt about each other, or the 3 | 


plants, like the common Bindweed. Theſe are gar- 
niſhed with heart-ſhaped leaves, which are ſoft to the 
touch, like thoſe of the Marſh Mallow. The flow- 
ers are produced at the joints on the ſide of the ſtalks, 
ſeveral ſtanding together on the ſame foot-ſtalk z they 
are white, and ſhaped like thoſe of the common great 
Bindweed. Theſe are ſucceeded by round caplules, 
having three cells, which contain two ſeeds in each. 
The roots of this plant, which is the only part uſed 
in medicine, are brought to us from India. 4 titled 
Turpethum, or J urbith in the ſhops. 
This plant is tender, ſo will not live in the open air 
in England; it is propagated by ſeeds, which muſt 
be ſown on a hot-bed; and when the plants are fit to 
remove, they ſhould be each planted in a ſeparate pot, 
and plunged into a hot-bed of tanners bark, and 
ſcreened from the ſun till they have taken freſh root, 
and after ward muſt be treated in the ſame manner as 
hath been directed for the eighth ſort. 
The thirty-firſt ſort is the Jalap which is uſed in me- 
dicine. This grows naturally at Haleppo, in the 
Spaniſn Weſt- Indies, ſituated between La Vera Cruz 
and Mexico. The root of this plant hath been long 
uſed in medicine, but it was not certainly known, 
what plant it was produced from. The old title 
of this was Mechoacana nigra, but father Plumier 
aſſerted that it was the root of one ſpecies of Marvel 
of Peru; from whence Tournefort was induced to 
conſtitute a genus from that plant, under the title of 
Jalapa. But Mr. Ray, from better information, put 
it among the Convolvuli, and titled it Convolvulus 
Americanus, Jalapium dictus. This was by the late 
Dr. Houſtoun certainly aſcertained, who brought 
ſome of the roots of this plant from the Spaniſh 
Weſt-Indies to Jamaica, where he planted them, 
with a deſign of cultivating the plants in that iſland, 
where he obſerved them to thrive, during his abode 
there: but ſoon after he left the country, the perſon 
to whoſe care he committed them, was ſo careleſs as 
to ſuffer hogs to root them out of the ground, and 
deſtroy them; ſo that there was no remains of them 
left, when he returned there; nor have I heard of this 
plant being introduced into any of the Britiſh iſlands 
ſince. 
A few years paſt I received a few of the ſeeds of this 


plant, which ſucceeded in the Chelſea garden, where 


the plants throve very well, but did not produce any 
flowers. This hath a large root of an oval form, 


which is full of a milky juice; from which come out 


many herbaceous triangular twining ſtalks, riſing 
ight or ten feet, garniſhed with variable leaves, ſome 
of them being heart-ſhaped, others angular, and ſome 

oblong and pointed. They are ſmooth, and ſtand 
u — foot-ſtalks; and from a drawing of the 
plant, made by a Spaniard in the COUNT: where it 
grows naturally, who gave it to Dr. Houſton, and is 
now in my poſſeſſion, the flowers are ſhaped like 
thoſe of the common Great Bindweed, each toot-ſtalk 
ſupporting one flower. But as it is only a pencil 


drawing, ſo the colour is not expreſſed, therefore I 


can give no farther account of it; The ſeeds of this 
are covered with very white down like cotton. 


As this plant is a native of a warm country, ſo it will | 


not thrive in England, unleſs it is preſetved in a 
warm ſtove; therefore the ſeeds muſt be ſown on a 
hot- bed, and the plants put into pots, and plunged 
into a hot- bed of tanners bark, and 5 in the 
ſame manner as the eighth ſort; with this difference 
only, that as this hath large, fleſhy, ſucculent roots, 
ſo they ſhould have but little water given them, eſ- 
- pecially in winter, leſt it cauſe them to rot. They 
ſhould be planted in light ſandy earth not too rich, 
for the ſame reaſon, and the plants ſhould always re- 
main in the bark - ſtove. | 


LE 


_ 


The root of Jalap is eſteemed an excellent cathartic 
medicine, purging ſerous watery, humours clpecially, 
and is of 4 1 ſervice. in dropſies, and fo 
matic diſorders. - But the quantity of the root which 
is uſed in medicine, is not ſufficient to render the in- 


* 


4 
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troduction of this plant into the Britiſh colonies, a 
matter of great concern. But ſince the diſtillers and 
brewers have found out its uſe for exciting a fermen- 
tation, the conſumption of it is now ſo great, as that 

it would become a national benefit, if it were pro- 
duced in the Britiſh iſlands; which might be ſoon ef- 

fected, were the inhabitants of thoſe iſlands a little 
more attentive to their own, and the public benefit. 

ONYZA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 854. Tour Inſt. R. 

H. 434. tab. 259. [of Kiwi, Gr. becauſe the leaves, 

being hung up, drive away gnats and fleas, as Dioſ- 

corides ſays:] Flea-bane. 
The CHARACTERS are, | | 

It hath a compound flotver, made up of many hermaphrodite 

florets, which compoſe the diſt; and female half floret:, 

which are ranged round the border, and form the rays , 

the hermaphrodite flerets are funnel-ſhaped, and cut into 

Ive parts at the brim, which ſpread open; theſe have each 

froe ſhort hairy Ramina, terminated by cylindrical ſum- 

mits; in the bottom of each floret is ſituated a germen 
ſupporting a ſlender ſtyle, crowned by a bifid ſtigma. The 
female half florets or rays, are funnel-ſhaped, and cut into 

three parts at the top; theſe have a germen, with a 

lender ftyle, terminated by two flender ſtigmas, but have 

no ſtamina. All theſe are included in a common ſcaly em- 
palement, which is oblong and ſquare; the ſcales are 
pointed, and the outer ones ſpread open. The hermaphbro- 
dite and female florets, are each ſucceeded by one oblong 
feed, crowned with down, fitting upon a plain receptacle, 
and are included in the empalement. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond ſection 

of Linnæus's nineteenth claſs, intitled Syngeneſia 

Polygamia ſuperflua. The plants of this ſection have 

hermaphrodite and female florets, which are both 

fruitful. | 
The Syrcixs are, 8 

1. Conyza (Sguarroſa) foliis lanceolatis acutis, caule 
annuo corymboſo. Hort. Cliff. 405. Flea- lane with 
pointed ſpear-ſhaped leaves, an annual ſtalt, and flowers 
growing in roundiſh bunches. Conyza major vulgaris. 

C. B. P. 265. Common greater Flea-bane. 

2, Cox vz (Bifrons) folus ovato oblongis, amplexicau- 
libus. Hort, Cliff. 405. Flea-bane with oblong oval leaves 
embracing the. ſtalks, Eupatoria Conyzoides maxima 

Canadenſis, foliis caulem amplexantibus. Pluk. Alm, 
141. 

3. Cox vz A (Candidis) foliis ovatis tomentoſis, floribus 
confertis, pedunculis lateralibus terminalibuſque. 
Hort. Cliff. 405. Flea- bane with oval woolly leaves, 
flowers growing in cluſters, and 2 from 

. fides and terminating the ſtalks. Conyza Cretica 
fruticoſa, folio molli candidiſſimo& tomentoſo. Tourn. 
Cor, 33. 

4. Con , 4 (Lobata) foliis inferioribus trifidis, ſuperiori- 
bus ovato lanceolatis obſolete ſerratis floribus corym- 
boſis. Hort. Cliff. 405. Flea bane whoſe under leaves 
are trifid, thoſe above oval and ſpear-ſhaped, and flowers 
growing in round bunches. Conyza arboreſcens lutca, 
folio trifido, Plum. Cat. 9. . 

5. Convyza (Tomentofis) arboreſcens, foliis oblongo ova- 
tis, tomentoſis, ſubtus cinereis, floribus terminalibus 

dunculis racemoſis. Tree Flea-bane with oblong woolly 
CL of an Aſh colour on their under ſide, 4 ers 
terminating the branches, ſtanding upon branching foot- 
tall. Conyza arboreſcens, tomentoſa, foliis oblon- 
is, floribus in ſummitatibus racemorum, ramoſis 

arſis albicantibus. Houſt, MSS. 4 

6. Coxnvza (Salicifolius) foliis linearibus decurrentibus 

ſerratis, floribus corymboſis terminalibus. Flea-bane 
with narrow running leaves, and flowers in round bunches 

terminal ing the ſtalts. Conyza herbacea, caule alato, 
Salicis folio, floribus umbellatis purpureis minoribus. 
Houſt. MSS. | 

7. Conyza (Corymbeſa) arboreſcens, foliis lanceolatis, 
floribus eoryimboſis, terminalibus pedunculis race- 
moſis.. Tree Flea-banz with ſpear-ſhaped leaves, and 
flowers growing in round bunches at the end of the ſhoots, 
having branching foot-ſtalks. Cony za arboreſcetts, fo- 
liis oblongis floribus ſingulis tribus floſculis conſtan- 
tibus. Houſt. MSS. | | + ol 
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d Gonvta (Viſcoſs) caule herbaceo, foliis ovatis ſer- 


ratis, villoſis, floribus alaribus & terminalibus. Flea- 
bane with an herbaceous ſtalk, oval, ſawed, hairy leaves, 
and flowers proceeding from the fides, and at the ends g 
the branches. Conyza odorata, Bellidis folio villoſa 
& viſcoſa: Houſt. MSS. | th 
9. Coxvza (Arboreſcens) foliis ovatis integerrimis acutis 
ſubtus tomentoſis, ſpicis recurvatis ſecundis, bracteis 
reflexis. Lin. Sp. 1209. Flea-bane with entire oval- 
pointed leaves, woolly on their under fide, recurved abound- 
ing * of flowers, and reflexed braftea. Conyxa fru- 
ticola, flore pallide purpureo, capitulis & lateribus 
ramulorum — exeuntibus. Sloan. Cat. Jam. 


124. | 

10. Covvza (Symphytifolia) foliis oblongo ovatis ſcabris, 
floribus racemoſis terminalibus, caule herbaceo. Flea- 
bane with oblong, oval, rough leaves, flowers growing in 
bunches at the ends of the branches, and an herbaceous 
Falk. Conyza Symphyti facie, flore luteo. Houſt. 
MSS 


11, Cortyza (Scandens) foliis lanceolatis ſcabris, nervoſis 
ſeſſilibus, racemis recurvatis, floribus adſcendentibus, 
dunculis lateralibus caule fruticoſo ſcandente. Flea- | 
— with rough, nervous, fpear-ſhaped leaves fittin 
cloſe to the branches, recurve U wy with flowers ſt 
ing upward, foot-ftalks proceeding the fide of the 
. branches, and climbing ſhrubby ſtalks. Conyza Ameri- 
cana ſcandens, Lauri folio aſpero, floribus ſpicatis 
albis. Houſt. MSS. | 
12. Convza (Trinerviis) foliis ovatis glabris, trinerviis 
integerrimis, floribus ſpicatis terminalibus, caule fru- 
ticolo. Flea-bane with oval ſmooth leaves, which have 
three veins and are entire, flowers growing in ſpikes at 
the ends of the branches, and a ſhrubby ſtalk. Conyza 
Americana fruteſcens, foliis ovatis trinerviis & inte- 
gris, floribus ſpicatis albis. Houſt. MSS. | 
13. Convza (Uniflora) foliis lanceolatis acutis ſeſſilibus, 
floribus ſingulis lateralibus, calycibus coloratis, caule 
fruticoſoramoſo. Hea- bane with pointed ſpear-ſhapedleayes 
ſitting cloſe to the branches, ſingle flowers on the fide of the 
branches, which have coloured empalements, and a fhrubby 
branching ftalk. Conyza Americana fruteſcens foliis 
oblongis acutis, capitulis & ramulorum exeuntibus, 
* us 11 Houſt. MSS. ; 
14. Conyza (Spicata) fruticoſa foliis ovatis trinerviis, | 
2 2 alaribus. Shrubby Flea-bane with oval | 
eaves baving three nerves, and flowers growing in ſpikes | 
from the fide of the branches. pens tens Fe. | 
15. Convza (Pedunculata) foliis ovato lariceolatis tri- | 
nerviis, pedunculis longiſſimis terminalibus floribus 
corymboſis. Flea-bane with oval fpear-ſhaped leaves 
having three veins, foot-ſtalks which are very long ter- 
minating the branches, and flowers growing in round 
bunobes. | 
16. Convyza (Baccharis) foliis ovato oblongis, obtuſis 
ſerratis, ſemiamplexicaulibus, floribus corymboſis ter- 
minalibus. Flea-bane with oblong oval leaves which are 
_ I awed, half embracing the ſtalks with their 
afe, an 
Egeln Conyzoides Sinica Baccharidis folio rarius 
crenato, ſummo caule ramoſo, floribus parvis coro- 
nato. Pluk. Amath. 80. 
17. Conyza (Odorato) foliis lanceolatis ſerratis, 
latis, caule fruticoſo ramoſo, floribus corym ter- | 
minalibus. Flea-bane with ſpear-ſhaped ſawed leaves 
having foot-ftalks, and flowers growing in round bunches 
at the end of the branches. Conyza major odorato ſive 
Baccharis floribus purpureis nudis. Sloan. Cat. Jam. 
121. . F | 
18. CoxvzA (Hirſuta) foliis ovalibus integerrimis ſca- 
bris ſubtus hirſutis. Lin. Sp. 1209. Flea-hane with 
oval, entire, rough leaves, hairy on their under /ide. | 
The firſt fort grows naturally upon dry places in ſe- 
veral parts of England, ſo is ſeldom allowed a place 
in gardens. This is a biennial plant, which decays 
ſoon after the ſeeds are ripe; it hath ſeveral large, ob- 
log, poined leaves, growing near the ground, which | 
are hairy; between theſe the ſtalks come out, which 


| 
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to the other, whereby the ſtalk is winged. 


ers in round bunches terminating the ſtalks. | 


riſe two feet and a half high, dividing upward into 
ſeveral branches, garniſhed with ſmaller oblong leaves, 
| 3 
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ſtanding alternate; at the ends of the ſtalks the flow- 
ers are produced in round bunches, which are of 4 
dirty yellow colour; theſe are ſucceeded by oblon 
ſeeds, crowned with down. It flowers in / An 
the ſeeds ripen in autumn. If the ſeeds are per- 
mitted to ſcatter, the plants will come up the following 
ſpring, and require no other care but to keep them 
clean from weeds. 

The ſecond ſort grows naturally on the mountains in 
Italy, and is preſerved in botanic gardens for the fake 
of variety. This hath a biennial root but an annual 
ſtalk. From a thick fibrous root ariſe many upright 
ſtalks, garniſhed with oblong oval leaves, which are 
rough, and embrace the ſtalks with their baſe; theſe 
have appendages running along the ſtalk, from one 
The 
upper part of the ſtalks divide into -many ſmaller 
branches, garniſhed with leaves of the fame form as 
the other, but ſmaller, ftanding alternate; the 
branches and main ſtalks, are terminated by yellow 
flowers growing in round bunches; theſe are ſuc- 
ceeded by oblong ſeeds, crowned with down. It flow- 
ers in July, and the ſeeds ripen in autumn. This is 
pagated by ſeeds, which may be ſown on a bed of 
light earth in the ſpring, and when the plants come 
up, they ſhould be thinned where they are too near, 
and kept clean from weeds; the following autumn 
they may be tranſplanted where they are deſigned to 
remain, and require no-other care but to — them 
clean from The ſecond year they will flower 
and produce ripe ſeeds, and will continue two years if 
the ſoil is not too good, for theſe plants often rot, 
when they are planted in a rich ſoil. 
The third fort naturally in Crete. This hath a 
ſhort ſhrubby ſtalk, which in this country ſeldom riſes 
more than ſix inches high, dividing into ſeveral ſhort 
branches, which are cloſely garniſhed with oval, 
woolly, very white leaves; from theſe branches ariſe 
the flower-ſtalks, which are woolly, about nine inches 
high, garniſhed with ſmall, oval, white leaves, placed 
alternate. The flowers are produced at the fides, 
and end of the ftalk, ſometimes but one, at other 
times two, and ſometimes three flowers ſtanding on 
the fame foot-ſtalk. They are of a dirty yellow co- 
lour, and 8 in July, but rarely are ſueceeded 


by ſeeds in this country; ſo the plant is propagated 
here by ſlips, which, Taken from the ole plants in 


June, and planted on an eaſt-aſpected border, and 
covered with hand- „ will take root in fix or 
eight weeks. But theſe ſlips muſt be frequently, but 
tly refreſhed with water, and the glaſſes ſhould 
be ſhaded in hot weather; and after —— been 
planted a fortnight, the glaſſes ſhould be raiſed on 
one fide to admit air to the cuttings; and when they 
have taken root, they ſhould be gradually expoſed to 
the open air. In autumn theſe ſhould be carefully 
taken up, preſerving the earth to their roots; ſame 
of them may be planted in pots, that they may be 
ſheltered under a in the winter; and the others 
ſhould be planted in a warm border of dry poor earth, 
where they will endure the cold of our ordinary 
winters very well, and continue many years. This 
is p in gardens, more for the beauty of its 
ſilvery leaves than its flowers, which have not much 
to recommend them. en We 
The fourth ſort naturally in Jamaica, from 
whence it was ſent me by the late Dr. Houſtoun. 
This is titled by Sir Hans Sloane Virga aurea major, 
fc. Herba Doria folio ſinuato hirfuto. Cat. Jam. 125. 
It riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk ſeven or eight feet high, 


—— into ſeveral ches, with rough 
leaves four inches long, ſhaped like the point of a 
halbert. The flowers are produced in roundiſh 


bunches, at the extremity of the branches; they are 


| 8 and ſtand cloſe together. Theſe are ſucceeded 


oblong ſezds crowned with down. 
This plant is too tender to thrive in the open air in 
this country, therefore the ſeeds mult be ſown upon 
a hot-bed; and when the plants are fit to remove, 
they muſt be each tranſplanted into a ſeparate fmall 


pot 


CON 


pot-filletd-with light ſandy earth, and plunged into a 
t-bed, —— to ſcreen them from the ſun till 
they have taken new root; then they muſt have free 
air admitted to them every day, —— to the 
warmth of the ſeaſon; they muſt alſo be frequently 
watered in warm weather, but they (ſhould not habe 
it in tov great plenty. As the plants advance in 
ength, ſo they muſt have a greater ſhare of air; 
and af the ſeaſon is warm, they may be d to 
the open air for a fe weeks in the heat of ſummer, - 
provided they are placed in a warm ſituation; but if 
| — nights prove cold, or much wet ſhould fall, they 
muſt be removed into ſhelter: if theſe plants are 
aced in a moderate ſtove in winter, they will thrive 
— in greater heat, and in ſummer they ſnould 
have à large of air. With this management I 
have had the plants flower well in July, though they 
have not perfected ſeeds here. MES 
The fifth ſort riſes with a woody ſtalk ten or twelve 
feet high, dividing into many branches, whoſe bark 
is covered with a brown down; theſe are garniſhed 
with oblong oval leaves, which are green on their 
per ſide, Burof an Aſh colour on their under, placed 
alternate, on ſhort foot-ſtalks. The flowers are pro- 
duced at the end of the branches, upon long branching 
foot · ſtalks, in looſe ſpikes ranged on one ſide; they 
are white, and art ſucceeded by long flat ſeeds 
crowned with down. This plant grows naturally at 
La Vera Cruz in New | 
toun ſent me the ſeeds, It is a tender plant, ſo muſt 
be treated in the ſame manner as hath been directed 


for the former ſort. 
The fixth ſort g naturally at La Vera 
nial root, 


Cruz in New Spain. This hath a 
upright ſtalks three feet 


alternate, and have ndages | 
the ſtalk from one to l —— 
forming a border or wing to the ſtalks. The flowers 

are uced 28 of the ſtalks in round 
bunches, are ſmall, and of a purple colour, and 
are fucteeded by oblong flat feeds, crowned with 
down. This is p ted by ſeeds, which :muſt be 
ſown a hot-bed in the ſpring, and the plants 
muſt afterward be tranſplanted into pots, and plunged 
into a freſh hot-bed, 
the fun till they have taken root; after which 
they maſt have a large ſhare of air, and about Mid- 
ſammer they may be placed in the open air in a 
ſheltered ſituation, where they may remain till the 
end of September, when be removed into 
the ſtove, and during the winter kept in a temperate 
de of warmth. The ſecond year theſe plants 

ill flower, but they do not perfect ſeeds in England. 
The ſeventh ſort was ſent me from La Vera Cruz by 
the late Dr. Houſtoun, who found it growing chere 
naturally. This hath a ſtrong woody ſtem, which 
riſes to the height of fourteen or ſixteen feet, covered 
with an Aſh-coloured bark, and is divided upward 
into many li us branches, garniſhed with ſpear- 
ſhaped leaves ſtanding alternate, on ſhort foot-ſtalks, 
Theſe branches are terminated by roundiſh bunches 
of white flowers, ſitting upon long foot-ſtalks, ſeve- 
ral of them being joined on the ſame foot- ſtalk. 
Theſe are not ſucceeded by ſeeds in England, fo 


that the ſeeds muſt be procured from abroad, and |. 


theſe muſt be ſown on a hot-bed, and the plants af- 
terward treated in the ſame manner as the fourth 
ſort. 

The eighth fort grows natu at La Vera Cruz, 
from whence it was ſent . the late Dr. Houſ- 
toun; this is an annual plant, which ws in low 
moiſt places, where the water ſtands in winter; it hath 
an herbaceous branching ſtalk, which riſes about one 
foot high, garniſhed at each joint with one oval leaf, 
ſitting cloſe to the branches; theſe are ſawed on their 
edges, and covered with a white hairy down. The 
flowers are produced from the fide of the branches 
on ſlender foot-ſtalks, each for the moſt part ſuſtain- 


Spain, from whence Dr Houſ- 


ing to Rowen any Tron | 


ing three flowers, which are white, and are ſucceeded 


CON 

E r cs 8 1er ae 
by chaffy ſeeds, crowned with down; the whole plant 
is viſcous, and will ſtick to the fingers of thoſe who 
r 12 n | 
The ſeeds of this plant muſt be ſown on a hot-bed in 
the ſpring, and when the plants are fit to remove, 
they ſhould be each tranſplanted into a ſeparate por, 
and plunged into a freſh hot-bed, and treated in the 
ſame manner as the other tender forts, but muſt have 
a large ſhare of air in warm weather, and frequently 
refreſhed with water. In July theſe plants will flower, 
and if the autumn proves favourable, they will ripen 
their ſeeds; a plant or two of this ſort may be pre- 
ſerved for the ſake of variety, but there is lictle beauty 
_ 5 "RE 2 

The ninth ſort grows naturally in Jamaica, from 
whence the ſeeds were ſent me by the late Dr. Houſ 
toun; this riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk ſix or ſeven feet 
high, dividing into many ligneous branches, which 
have a meally bark, and garniſhed with ſpear-ſkaped 
leaves, fitting cloſe to the branches; they are hairy, 
and of a filver colour on their under ſide, and are 
placed alternate. The flowers come out from the 
ſide of the branches, generally in looſe ſpikes, which 
grow horizontal, and ſtand on the upper ſide 
erect; but ſometimes they come out ſingle, ſitting 
cloſe between the leaf and branch; theſe are of a 
pale purple colour, and are ſucceeded by chaffy ſeeds; 


crowned with a down. 


This fort is propagated by ſeeds, which muſt be ob- 
tained from the country where it grows naturally, for 
it doth not produce feeds in England, though it has 
flowered ſeveral years in the Chelſea garden; the ſeeds 
muſt be fown, and the plants afterward treated in the 
fame manner as hath been before directed for the 
fourth ſort. | : 
The- tenth fort grows naturally at La Vera Cruz, from 
whence it a nt me by the late Dr. William Houſ- 
toun; this hath a perennial root, and an annual ſtalk. 
It grows about thtee feet high; the leaves are from 
four to five inches long, and one and a half broad 


in the middle, and are rough like thoſe of Comfrey. 


The ſtalks are terminated by branching flower-ſtalks, 
each foot-ſtalk ſuſtaining ſeveral yellow flowers, not 
much unlike thoſe of the common ſort. This is pro- 

by ſeeds in the ſame manner as the ſixth ſort, 


| ind the plants muſt be treated in the fame way. It 


will flower the ſecond year, but it doth not ripen ſeeds 
in England. : 

The eleventh ſort was ſent me from La Vera Cruz 
by the late Dr. Houſtoun; this hath a climbing 
ſhrubby . ſtalk, which riſes fourteen or ſixteen feet 
high, and divides into many branches, garniſhed with 
leaves about the ſize of thoſe of the Bay-tree, and 
full as thick- in their texture, having many deep 


tranſverſe nerves, running from the midrib to the 
ſides; they are of a pale 


een colour. The flowers 
are produced in long ſpikes, ranged on the upper 
ſide of the ſpike only, which come out from the ſide 
of the branches, pointed upward ; theſe are large and 
white, and are ſucceeded by flat dark-coloured feeds, 


- crowned with down. 


This plant makes a fine appearance in the ſtove when 
it flowers, and as it retains its leaves all the year, fo 
in the winter ſeaſon it affords an agreeable variety 

ig other tender plants. The culture of this plant 


is the ſame as hath been directed for the fourth ſort, 


ſo need not be repeated, 


The twelfth ſort was ſent me from Carthagena in 


New Spain, where it grows naturally, by the late Mr. 
Robert Millar, ſurgeon ; this riſes with a ſhrubby 
ſtalk. ſix or ſeven feet high, dividing into ſeveral 
ligneous branches, garniſhed with oval, ſmooth, en- 


tire leaves, having three longitudinal veins, placed 


alternate, cloſe to the branches. The flowers are 


produced in ſhort cloſe ſpikes at the end of the 
beatiches theſe are white, and are ſuece by ob- 


long flat ſeeds, crowned with down; this fort is 
tender, ſo muſt be treated in the ſame tnanner as the 
fourth, and will abide ſeveral years with this manage- 


ment. 
The 


Tue thirteenth ſort grows naturally in the ſame coun- 


try as the laſt mentioned, and was ſent me by the 
ſame gentleman ; this riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk eight 


or ten feet high, dividing into many long ſlender | 


branches, garniſhed with ſpear-ſhaped leaves, three 
inches .long, and three quarters of an inch broad in 
the middle, ending in acute points; the ſmaller 
branches are ſet with very narrow, oblong, pointed 
leaves, which grow cloſe to the ſtalks; and at each 
joint is produced one pretty large white flower, 
with a purple empalement; theſe flowers come out 


the whole length of the ſmall branches, ſitting cloſe. 


to the baſe of the leaves, ſo that the plants make a 
pretty appearance in flower. This may be propa- 
gated in the ſame way, as the fourth, and with that 
management it hath flowered very well, but it doth 
not produce ſeeds in England. 
The fourteenth ſort was ſent me from Carthagena by 
the before-mentioned gentleman, who found it grow- 
ing there in great wy This hath a ſtrong woody 
item, riſing ten or twelve feet high, divided upward 
into many ſhort ligneous branches, whoſe joints are 
very clofe to each other. The leaves come out al- 
ternate on every ſide the branches, to which they fit 
very cloſe ; they are ſmooth, one inch long, and half 
an inch broad, ending in acute points, having three 
ongitudinal veins. The flowers are white, and pro- 
duced in ſhort cloſe ſpikes, which come out from the 
ſide of the branches, and are ſucceeded by oblong flat 
ſeeds, crowned with down. | | 
This is a tender plant, fo requires the ſame treatment 
as the fourth ſort, with which it hath flowered very 
well, but hath not produced ſeeds in England. 
The fifteenth ſort riſes with a ſhrubby item to the 
height of ſix or ſeven feet, dividing into ſeveral 
branches, which have a dark brown . 
cloſely garniſhed with oval, ſpear-ſhaped, ſmooth 
leaves, having three longitudinal veins, ſtanding on 
ſhort boot ſtalks, placed alternate on every ſide the 
branches. The flowers are produced on long naked 
foot-ſtalks, which extend five or fix inches beyond 
the end of the branches ; theſe are purple, and form 
a kind of round bunch: the empalement of the 
flower is compoſed of ſhort chaffy ſcales. | 
This grows naturally at Campeachy, from whence the 
ſeeds were ſent me by Mr. Robert. Millar. It is a ten- 
der plant, ſo muſt be treated in the ſame way as is di- 
rected for the fourth ſort, with which it hath flowered, 
but hath not produced feeds in this country. 
The ſixteenth ſort grows naturally at Campeachy, 
from whence I received the ſeeds; this riſes with a 
ſhrubby ſtalk to the height of ten or twelve feet, 
ſending out many ſtrong ligneous branches, covered 
with a dark-coloured For garniſhed with oblong, 
oval, blunt leaves, ſawed on their edges, and half 
embrace the ſtalks with their baſe: the flowers are 
purple, growing in round bunches at the end of the 
ranches, and are ſucceeded by flat ſeeds, crowned 
with down. 
This is alſo a tender plant, and requires the ſame 
treatment as the fourth fort, with which it hath flow- 
ered, but doth not produce ſeeds in England. 
If the ſeeds of theſe plants are ſown in autumn ſoon 
after they are ripe, there is no danger of their miſ- 
carrying z but as theſe are moſt of them brought from 
abroad, they do not arrive here in good time, ſo the 
plants rarely come up the firſt year; therefore the 
ſeeds ſhould be ſown in pots, that they may be pre- 
ſerved through the winter, and the following ſpring 
the plants will come up. | 
The ſeventeenth ſort grows naturally in Jamaica 
this riſes with a ſhrubby branching ſtalk about four 


or hive feet high. The lower branches and ſtalk are 


garniſhed with ſpear-ſhaped leaves about four inches 

ng, and one broad in the middle; they are ſawed 
on their edges, and have ſhort foot-ftalks ; the leaves 
on the upper branches are much narrower, and end 
in acute yours The flowers are purple, and are 
produded in round bunches at the end of the branches, 

and are ſucceeded by downy ſeeds like the other ſpe- 


rk, and are |. 


C O 


cies. This is tender, and requires the ſame culture 
as the fourth ſort. | | 
The ſeventeenth ſort grows naturally in China: this 
is a biennial plant, which periſhes ſoon after the ſeeds 
are ripe. The ſtalks are hairy, riſing about two feet 
high, garniſhed with oblong: oval leaves, which are 
entire, rough on their upper ſide, but have many 
ſtrong pale hairs on their under, placed alternately 
on the branches. The flowers are purple, coming 
out from the fide of the branches in oblong ſpikes. 
This ſort is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be 
ſown in pots in the autumn, if they can be procured 
at that ſeaſon ; but the pots ſhould be placed in a gar- 
den- frame in winter, to prevent the ſeeds ſufferin by 
cold and wet. If the Rede are ſown in the ſpring, 
the plants rarely come up the ſame year, therefore 
it will be proper to ſcreen this in winter; when this 
is obſerved, the plants will riſe the following ſpring. 
When the plants are fit to remove, they ſhould be 
each planted in a ſeparate pot, and — ids ave 
moderate hot-bed, where they muſt be ſcreened from 
the ſun until they have taken root; after which they 
ſhould be gradually hardened to bear the open air, 
into which they ſhould be removed the beginning of 
June, placing them in a ſheltered ſituation, where 
the ſecond ſeaſon they will flower, and if the ſummer 
is good, they will ripen their ſeeds. 
CONSERVATORY. See Gazzn-Hovse. 
CONVAL LILY. See ConvaLLania. * 
COPAIFERA, the balſam of Capevi. 
The CHARACTERS are, | | | 
It hath no empalement; the flower conſiſts of five leaves, 
_ which expands in form of a Roſe ;, it hath ten ſhort ſta- 
mina, crowned by long ſummits. The pointal is fixed in 
the center of the flower, which afterward becomes a pod, 
in which are contained one or two ſeeds, which are ſur- 
rounded with a pulp of a yellow colour. | 
| We know but one ſort of this tree, which is, - 
Cor atrERA ( OHicinalis) foliis pinnatis. The balſamuf Capevi. 
This tree grows near a village called Ayapel, in the 
province of Antiochi, in the Spaniſh Weſt- Indies; 
this is about ten days journey from Carthagena. There 
are great numbers of theſe trees in the woods about 
this village, which to the height of fifty or ſixty 
feet. Some of theſe trees do not yield any of the 
balſam, thoſe which do are diſtinguiſhed by a ridge 
_ which runs along their trunks; the trees are wounded 
in their center, and they place calabaſh ſhells, or ſome 
other veſſels to the wounded part to receive the bal- 
fam, which will all flow out in a ſhort time. One of 
_ theſe trees will yield five or ſix gallons of the balſam; 
but though theſe - trees will thrive well after being 
tapped, yet they never afford any more balſam. 
As this balſam is uſed in medicine, it deſerves our 
application to procure the trees, and cultivate them in 
| ſome of the Engliſh colonies of America; for as the 
Engliſh are poſſeſſed of lands in ſo many different la- 
titudes, they might cultivate moſt kinds of trees and 
plants from the different parts of the world, which 
18 in medicine, dyeing, or for any other purpoſe 
ol life. | | 
The ſeeds of this tree were brought from the coun- 
of their growth by Mr. Robert Millar, ſurgeon, 
who ſowed a of them in Jamaica, which he in- 
formed me had ſucceeded very well; ſo that we may 
hope to have theſe trees propagated in great plenty 
in a few years, in ſome of the Engliſh colonies, if the 
llothfulneſs of the inhabitants doth not ſuffer them to 
periſh, as they have the Cinnamon-tree, and ſome 
other uſeful plants, which have been carried thither 
by curious perſons, by 
There are not at preſent any of theſe: trees in Eu- 
rope, that I can learn; for thoſe ſeeds which Mr. 
illar ſent over to E were all deſtroyed by 
inſets in their paſſage, ſo that not one ſucceeded in 
the ſeveral — where they were ſown; but could 
freſh ſeeds be procured, the plants might be raiſed in 
England, and preſerved in the bark-ſtoves very well; 
for the country of their growth is much more tempe · 
rate than many others, from whence we have * 
* 


GOR 
' furniſhed with a great variety of plants, which ſuc- 
ceed very well in 
to a great degree of 
CORALLODEN. 


rfetion. | 
RON. See ErvyTarina. 


CORCHORUS. Lin, Gen. Plant. 675. Tourn. Inſt. 


259. tab, 135. Jews Mallow. 
T he CHARACTERS are, | | 
The empalement of the flower is compoſed of five narrow 
| ar ſpe leaves, which are erefl. The flower hath 
e oblong blunt petals, which are no longer than the em- 
palement. It hath many hairy ſtamina, which are ſhorter 
than the petals, terminated by ſmall ſummits. In the 
center is fnated an wes 5. ermen, ſupporting a 
bort thick ſtyle, crowned by a bifid ftligma. The germen 
afterward becomes a cylindrical pod having five cells, 
which are filled with angular-pointed ſeeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's thirteenth claſs, intitled Polyandria Mo- 


nogynia, the flowers having many ſtamina and but 


one ſtyle. 
- The Spreits are, i 

1. Cokchoaus (Olitorins) capſulis oblongis, ventricoſis, 
foliorum infimis ſerraturis ſetaceis. Lin. Flor. Zeyl. 
213. Jews Mallow with oblong fuelling pods, and the 
{0 on the under fide of the leaves terminating with briſtles. 

orchorus ſive Melochia. J. B. 2. 982. Common Jews 

2. Coxcuorvs (Aftuans) capſulis oblongis, ſexſulcatis 
ſexcuſpidatis, foliis cordatis infimis ſerraturis ſetaceis. 
Lin. 85 746. Jews Mallow with oblong furrowed pods, 
heart e leaves, whoſe ſaws terminate with briſtles. 
Corchorus Americana, carpini foliis, ſextuplici cap- 
ſula prælonga. Pluk. : 

3. Coxchoxus (Capſularit) capſulis ſubrotundis, depreſſis, 

rugoſis. Flor. Zeyl. 214. Jeus Mallow with roundiſh 
depreſſed capſules which are rough. Corchorus Ameri- 


cana, prælongis foliis, capſula ſtriata ſubrotunda brevi. 


Pluk. 

4. Coxcnorus (Tetragonis) foliis ovato-cordatis crenatis, 

_ capſulis tetragonis, apicibus reflexis. Jem Mallow 
with oval heart-ſhaped leaves which are crenated, and 
four-cornered capſules, whoſe points are reflexed. Cor- 
chorus flore flavo, fructu carophylloide. Pluk. 

5. Coxchokus (Linearibus) foliis lanceolatis, ſerrato 
dentatis, capſulis linearibus, compreſſis, bivalvibus. 
Few Mallow with ſpear-ſhaped leaves, which are in- 

' dented like the teeth of a ſaw, and narrow, compreſſed, 
bivalvular pods. ; y 

5. Coxcnorus (Bifurcatis) foliis cordatis, ſerratis, cap- 
ſulis linearibus, compreſſis, apicibus bifurcatis. Jews 
Mallew with heart-ſhaped ſawed leaves, and narrow com- 
preſſed pods, whoſe points have two horns. 

7. Corcnorus (Siliquoſus) capſulis linearibus compreſſis, 

_ foliis lanceolatis æqualiter ſerratis. Lin. Sp. 746. 

| Jews Mallow with compreſſed capſules, and ſpear-ſhaped 
leaves equally ſawed on their edges. Corchorus Ameri- 
cana, Gita & fructu auguſtioribus. Tourn. Inſt. R. 
H. 259. | 

8, e (Hirſuta) capſulis ſubrotundis lanatis, fo- 
liis ovatis obtuſis tomentoſis æqualiter ſerratis. Lin. 

Sp. 747. Jews Mallow with roundiſh downy pods, and 

| oh uſe, oval, woolly leaves, which are equally ſawed on 
their edges. Corchoro affimis Chamædryos folio, flore 
ſtamineo, ſeminioribus atris quadrangulis duplici ferie 
diſpoſitis. Sloan, Cat. 50. ; 

Ihe firſt ſpecies, Rauwolf ſays, is ſown in great plenty 

. about Aleppo, as a pot-herb, the Jews boiling the 
leaves of this plant to eat with their meat; this he 

. ſuppoſes to be the Olus Judaicum of Avicenna, and 
the Corchorum of Pliny. : 

This plant grows in the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies, from 
both which places I have ſeveral times received the 
ſieeds. In the Eaſt-Indies the herb is uſed in the ſame 
manner as in the Levant, as I have been informed ; 
but I do not hear that it is uſed by the inhabitants of 

"EEE oe. aL.» i 

It is an annual plant; which riſes about two feet high, 
dividing into ſeveral branches, garniſhed with leaves 


ped ; they 


of different ſizes and forms; ſome are 8 | 


. Others are oval, and ſome almoſt heart. 


. 
9 


e ſtoves, and ſome of them arrive | 


part of the branches. 


many 


5 . 


are of a deep green, and lightly indented on theif 

edges, having near their baſe two briſtly ſegments; 
which are reflexed. They have very long ſlender 
foot-ſtalks, eſpecially thoſe which grow on the lower 
The flowers ſit cloſe on the 
oppolite ſide of the branches to the leaves, coming out 
ſingly ; they are compoſed of five ſmall yellow pe- 
tals, and a great number of ſtamina ſurrounding the 
oblong germen, which is ſituated in the center of the 
flower, and afterward turns to a rough ſwelling cap- 
ſule, two inches long, ending in a point, opening in 
four cells, which are filled with angular greeniſh ſeeds. 


This plant flowers in July and Auguſt, and the ſeeds 


£ in autumn. | DT. 

e ſecond ſort grows naturally in ſeveral iſlands of 
the Weſt-Indies, from whence the ſeeds have been 
ſent me; this is alſo an annual plant, which riſes with 
a ſtrong herbaceous ſtalk two feet high, divided 
upward into two or three branches, garniſhed with 
heart-ſhaped leaves, ſawed on their „ ſtandin 
upon long foot-ſtalks; and between thele are feveral 
ſmaller leaves nearly of the ſame form, ſitting cloſe to 
the branches. The flowers come out ſingly on the ſide 
of the branches, as the other, which are ſhaped like 
them, and are ſucceeded by longer ſwelling pods, 
which are rough, and have four longitudinal furrows; 
theſe open into four parts at the top, and contain four 
rows of angular ſeeds. It flowers and ſeeds at the 
ſame time with the former ſort. _ 

The third ſort grows naturally in both Indies ; I have 
received the ſeeds of this from ſeveral parts of India 
and America this is alſo an annual plant, which riſes 
with a flender herbaceous ſtalk about three feet 
high, ſending out ſeveral weak branches, which are 
eng at each joint by one leaf of an oblong heart- 


ſhape, ending in a long acute point, and are ſawed 


on their edges, ſtanding upon ſhort foot-ſtalks. The 
flowers come out ſingly on the ſide of the branches, 
to which they ſit very cloſe; they are ſmaller than 
thoſe of the — ſorts, and are ſucceeded by ſhort 
roundiſh ſeed-veſſels, which are rough, and flatted 
at the top, having ſix cells filled with ſmall angular 
ſeeds. This flowers and ſeeds at the ſame time as the 
former. T | 
The fourth ſort is alſo a native of both Indies, from 
whence I have received the ſeeds, this is an annual 
lant, which riſes about two feet high, dividing into 
mall branches, garniſhed with oval heart-ſhaped 


leaves, ſawed on their edges. The flowers of this 


are very ſmall, of a pale yellow, and are ſucceeded 
by ſwelling, rough, r ee ſeed-veſſels, about 
an inch long, flatted at the top, where there are four 
horns, which are reflexed, ſo that theſe have ſome 
reſemblance in ſhape to the Clove. This flowers and 
ſeeds about the ſame time as the former ſorts. 

The ſeeds of the fifth ſort were ſent me from Cartha- 
gena in New Spain, where the plants grow natu- 
rally; this is an annual plant, which riſes about three 


feet high, ſending out ſeveral weak fide branches, 


garniſhed with leaves about three inches long, and 
one broad in the middle, leſſening gradually to both 
ends, and are indented on the edges like the teeth of 
a ſaw, ſitting cloſe to the branches, The flowers 
come out ſingly, oppoſite to the leaves; rhey are #4 
ſmall, of a pale yellow, and are ſucceeded by ſeed- 
veſſels .near two inches long, which are flat, and have 
two cells filled with ſmall angular ſeeds. This flowers 
and ripens its ſeeds about the fathe time as the for- 


mer. 


The ſeeds of the fixth fort were ferit me from Ja- 
maica by the late Dr. Houſtoun; this is an annual 


plant, Which riſes with a ſtrong herbaceous ſtalk be- 


tween three and four feet high, ſending out ſeveral 
fide branches, which grow ere&, garniſhed with 
heart-ſhaped leaves ſawed oh their edges, ſtanding 
upon long lender foot-ſtalks; between theſe grow 
ſu leaves nearly of the ſame form, fitting. 
choſe to the branches. The flowers come out from 
the ſide of the branches, on ſhort foot-ſtalks ; they 
are very fmall, of a pale * and are — 385 


alſo had it riſe in the carth which came over from | 


flowers are ſucceede 


ter in a moderate | 
flower in June, and produce ripe ſeeds in autumn; 


a | 
by Hat ſeed-veſſels near three inches long, ending in 
two horns theſe open in two cells, which are filled 
with ſmall angular ſeeds. 

The ſeeds of the ſeventh ſort were ſent me from Bar- 
badoes, where the plant grows naturally, for I have 


thence in tubs with growing plants: this riſes about 
the ſame height as the ſixth, ſending out ſeveral weak 
fide branches, garniſhed with long narrow leaves, 
which are rough, and ſawed on their edges, fitting 
cloſe to the branches; between the larger leaves come 
out ſeveral ſmall ones, which are placed irregularly 


on the branches. The flowers are ſmall, of a pale | 


yellow, and come out on the fide of the branches 


oppoſite to the leaves; theſe are ſucceeded by very | 


narrow compreſſed pods two inches long, open- 
ing with two valves, and filled with ſmall angular 
ſeeds. It flowers and ſeeds at the ſame time with the 
former. | 
The eighth ſort grows naturally in Jamaica ; this riſes 
with a 
great number of ſmall branches, which are cloſel 
garniſhed with ſmall, oval, ſawed leaves, ſitting cloſe 
to the branches ; between theſe are many very ſmall 
leaves, placed without order : the flowers are pro- 
duced on the ſide of the branches on very ſhort foot- 
ſtalks ; theſe are ſmall, and the petals ſoon fall off, 
ſo that it has been ſuppoſed to have no petals. The 
4 by cornpiefſed ſeed-veſſels three 
inches long, which are rounded at their points, and 
open with two valves at the top, containing a great 
number of ſmall angular ſeeds. This, plant hath a 
perennial ſtalk, ſo may be preſerved through the win- 
ove, and the ſecond year will 


but when the plants are brought forward ſo as to 


flower the firſt year, they ſeldom perfect their ſeeds, . 


and theſe plants cannot be fo well preſerved as thoſe 
which are treated hardily in the ſummer, 
All theſe ſorts are too tender to thrive in England in 


the open air, therefore their ſeeds muſt be ſown on a 


hot - bed in the ſpring z and when the plants are come 
up fit to remove, they ſhould' be tranſplanted on a 


freſh hot-bed to bring the plants forward, otherwiſe | 


they will not ripen ſeeds. After the plants are rooted 
in the new hot-bed, they muſt have free air admitted 
to them every day, in proportion to the warmth of 


the ſeaſon, for they muſt not be drawn up weak; 


when the plants have obtained ſtrength, they ſhould 
be tranſplanted each into a ſeparate pot, and plunged 
into a hot-bed, obſerving to ſhade them from the 
ſun till they have taken root; then they muſt have a 
large ſhare of air every day, and ſhould be frequently 

reſhed with water; and in June they ſhould be 
gradually inured' to the open air, and part of them 
may be ſhaken out of the pots, and planted in a warm 
border, where, if the ſeaſon proves warm, they will 
flower and perfect their ſeeds ; but as theſe will ſome- 
times fail, it will be proper to put one or two plants 
of each ſort into pots, which ſhould be placed in a 


glaſs-caſe, where they nfay be ſcreened from bad | 


weather, and from theſe good ſeeds_ may always be 


obtained. The laft fort may alfo be treated in the 


C 


dented in three parts. It bath one funnel- 


ſame manner during the ſummer ſeaſon, but in au- 
tumn they muſt be removed into the ſtove, and plung- 
ed into; the bark-bed, and theſe will flower early the 
ſecond year, and ripen ſeeds. | 


ORDIA. Plum. Nov. Gen. 13. tab. 14: Sebeſtena. 


Dillen. Hort. Elth. 225.- Sebeſten. 

| e CHARACTERS are, 3 
The flower bath a permanent empalement of one leaf, in- 
ed petal, 


whoſe tube is the 55 of the empalement, and the top is 


| Guided to fout, 


ve, or fix parts, which are-obtuſe and 


ere. I hath froe awl-ſbaped ſtamina, ttrminated by 


ee, ee by how e ee. 


e 
2 


long funimits, and in the center a roundiſh pointed germen, 
| 2 


in- 


germen afterward becomes a dry berry, which ig R 
cloſes A farrowtd nut with Four cells. * | 


. 


rabby ſtalk four feet high, dividing into a | 


| | 


— 


— 
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good hot-bed of tariners bark in the ſpri 


| have made much advance, they ould be gradua 
hardened, otherwiſe they will grow fo weak as not to 


during the two firſt winters, it will be pro 
them into the tanebed in the ſtove; but when they 
begin to have woody ſtems, they may be placed on 
ſhelves, in a 
'moder; 
Well (eſpecia 
dier than th 
in a Warm 


This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 

Linnæus's fifth claſs, intitled Pentandria Monogynia, 

the flower having five ſtamina and one ſtyle. | 
The Spxcres are, * 


ConpiA (Sebeſtina) foliis oblonpo-ovatis, repandis, 


ſcabris. Lin. Sp. Plant. 190. Cordia t9ith oblong, oval, 
rough leaves, turning backward. Caryophyllus ſpurius 
inodorus, folio ſubrotundo, ſcabro, flore racemoſo, 
hexapetaloide, coccineo. Sloan. Cat. 136. Commonly 
called Lignum Ales. | 


. Convra (Myx4) foliis tomentoſis, corymbis laterali. 


bus, calycibus decemſtriatis. Lin. Sp. 273. Cordia 
with oval woolly leaves, flowers growing in a corymbus 
from the fide of the branches, and empalements with ten 
ſripes. Sebeſtina domeſtica five Myxa. Com. Hort. 
Amit. 1. 139. The cultivated Sebeſten. 


. Corpia (Macrephylla) foliis ovatis, villoſis ſeſquipe- 


dalibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 274. Cordia with oval worlly 


leaves half a foot long. Prunus racemoſa, foliis ob- 
longis hirſutis maximis, fructu rubro. Sloan. Cat. 


Jam. 184. 
The firſt ſort grows naturally in ſeveral iſlands in the 
Weſt-Indies: this riſes with ſeveral ſhrubby ſtalks 
eight or nine feet high, which are garniſhed toward 
the top with oblong, oval, rough leaves, ſtanding al- 
ternate on ſhort foot-ſtalks ; they are of a deep green 
on their upper fide. The flowers terminate the 
branches, growing in large cluſters upon branching 
foot-ſtalks, ſome ſuſtaining one, others two, an 
ſome have three flowers, which are large, funnel- 
ſhaped, having long tubes, which ſpread open at 
the top, where it 1s Keidel into five obruſe ſegments; 
they are of a beautiful ſcarlet, ſo make a fine ap- 
arance. - 
he ſecond ſort is by moſt botaniſts believed to be 


the Myxa of Cæſalpinus, which is the beſt Sebeſten 


of the ſhops ; the fruit of which was formerly uſed in 
medicine, but of late years has been ſeldom brought 
to England, therefore is rarely ordered. This is called 
Aſſyrian Plum, from the country where it naturally 
grows. It riſes to the height of our common Plum- 
trees, but was very rare in this country till the 
year 1762, when there was ſome of the fruit ſent 
from Egypt, by thoſe perſons who were ſent to tra- 
vel at the king of Denmark's expence, from which 
fruit ſome plants have been raifed in the Chelſea . 

rden. 1 4 

he third ſort was diſcovered by father Plumier, in 


ſome of the French iſlands of America; and fince 


was found in the bay of Campeachy, by Mr. Robert 
Millar, who ſent the ſeeds to England: this fort 
grows to the height of 5 or twetity feet in the 
natural places where it is found wild; it hath winged 
leaves, which are large, entire, and ſmooth; but it 
hath not as yet flowered in England, ſo I can give no 


farther account of it. ; 
Theſe plants, being natives of warm countries, are 


too tender to live through the winter in this country, 
unleſs they are preſetved in a ſtove ; they are all 
pagated by ſeeds, which muſt be procured from the 
countries of their natural growth; theſe ſeeds muſt be 
ſown in ſmall pots, which muſt be plunged into . 
1 and 1 
e ſeeds are freſh and good, the plants will begin to 
appear in ſix or eight weeks after. Theſe mult be 


brought forward in the hot-bed, by being treated as 


other tender exotic plants, obſerving frequently to 
water them in ſummer; and in July, if the plants 
lly 


be eaſily preſerved Frog the Winter. As theſeplants 
obtain ſtrength, they will become more hardy; but 
to plunge 


dry ſtoye; where, if they ate kept in a 
ee of heat, they may be preſerved very 
the firſt ſort) Which is ſomewhat Har- 
others. This may alſo be placed abroad 
tuation, in the beginning of July, ä 
| the 


erate de 


COR 


the plants may remain till the middle of September, | 


provided the ſeaſon continues warm, otherwiſe they 
muſt be removed into the ſtove ſooner. * 

The firſt ſort produces very fine flowers, of a ſcarlet 
colour, in large bunches, at the extremity. of the 
branches, after the ſame manner as the Oleander or 
Roſe-bay ; but theſe flowers are much larger, and of 
a much finer colour. 

A ſmall piece of the wood of this tree being put on 
g pan of lighted coals, will ſend forth a moſt agreea- 
ble odour, and will me a whole houſe. 
COREOPSIS. Lin. Gen. Pl. 879. Tickſeed. 

The CuARACTERSs are, | 
The common empalement of the flower is double, the outer 
being compoſed of eight leaves, placed circularly ; the inner 
is in every part larger, membranaceous, and coloured. 
The diſk of the flower is compoſed of many hermaphrodite 

ets, which are tubular, and divided into froe parts at 
the top; theſe have each frvue hairy ſtamina, terminated 
by cylindrical ſummits. In their center is fituated a com- 
preſſed germen with two horns, ſupporting a flender ſtyle, 
crowned by an acute bifid ſtigma. The germen afterward 
becomes a fingle orbicular ſeed, convex on one fide, and 
. hollow on the other, having a membranaceous border, 
and two horns on the top. The border or rays of the 
flower is compoſed of eight female florets which are large, 
and tongue-ſhaped, indented in five parts; theſe have no 
ſtamina, but a germen like the other, without any ſtyle or 
ſtigma, and are abortive. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the third ſection of 
Linnæus's nineteenth claſs, intitled Syngeneſia Poly- 
gamia Fruſtranea; the flowers of this claſs and ſection 
are EE of hermaphrodite florets which are fruit- 
ful, and female half florets which are barren. 

The SPxc1zs are, 


1. Coxrorsts (Alternifolia) foliis lanceolatis, ſerratis, 


alternis, petiolatis decurrentibus. Hort. Upſal. 270. 
Tickſeed with ſpear-fhaped ſawed leaves, placed alternate, 
and winged foot-ftalks. Chryſanthemum Virginianum, 
caule alato, ramoſius, flore minore. Pluk. , 100. 
2. Cokzorsis (Lanceolata) foliis lanceolatis, integerri- 
mis ciliatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 128 3. Tick/eed with ſpear- 
ſhaped leaves which are entire. Bidens ſucciſz folio, 
radio amplo laciniato. Hort. Elth. 55. | 
3. Cokxorsis (Verticillata) foliis decompoſito pinnatis, 
linearibus. Lin. Sp. b 907. & ickſeed with —_ 
pound, winged, narrow leaves. eratocephalus del- 
phinii feli Vaill. Act. 1720. 
4. Cokxorsis (Tripteris) foliis ſubternatis, integerrimis. 
Hort. Upſal. 269. Tickſeed with leaves growing by 
threes, which are entire. Chryſanthemum Virginia- 
num, folio acutiore, lævi, tnfoliato, ſc. anagyridis 
folio. Mor. Hiſt. 3. p. 21. . 
5. Cokzorsis (Radiato) foliis lineari-lanceolatis, acute 
ſerratis, oppoſitis radio amplo integro. Tickſeed with 
narrow ſpear-ſhaped leaves, which are oppoſite and ſharp- 
ly ſawed, and the rays of the flower large and entire, 
The firſt ſort grows naturally in North America every 
where. This hath a perennial root; the ſtalks decay 
to the root every winter, which are ſtrong, herbace- 
ous, and rife to the height of — or ten feet, gar- 
maſhed with n Base leaves ſawed on their edges, 
from three to four inches long, and one broad in the 
middle, placed alternate on every ſide the ſtalks, 
having ſhort foot-ſtalks, with a border or wing run- 
ning from one to the other, the whole length of the 
ſtalk. The flowers grow at the top of the ſtalks, 


forming a ſort of corymbus, each foot-ſtalk ſuſtain- 
ing one, two, or three yellow flowers, ſhaped like 


Sun-flowers, but much ſmaller. This flowers in 
September and October, but doth not produce ſeeds 


in England. It is a very hardy plant, and may be 


*J ated in plenty by parting the roots. The beſt 
bro Fer 5 l Aula 3 the ſtalks begin 
to decay. It will thrive in almoſt every foil and 
tuation Sha | 
The ſecond fort is an annual plant. The ſeeds of this 
were brought me from Carolina by Mr. Cateſpy, in 
the year 1726. This hath an upright ſtalk, garniſhed 
with ſmooth, © narrow, ſpear-ſhaped leaves, placed 
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_ ed into a freſh hot-bed to bring them forwa 


are deeply ſwed on their ed 


oppoſite, which are entire; from the wings of tlie 
leaves come out the foot-ſtalks' of the flowers, by 
pairs oppolite, and ſtand erect; the lower part cf 
theſe have one or two pair of very narrow leaves, but 
the _— is naked, and terminated by one large yel- 
low flower, whoſe border or rays are deeply cut into 
ſeveral ſegments ; theſe are ſucceeded by flat winged 
ſeeds, which, when ripe, roll up; the naked foot- 
ſtalks of theſe flowers are more than a foot long. This 
muſt be ſown upon a gentle hot- bed in the ſpring, 
and when the plants are fit to tranſplant, they ſhow d 
be each planted into a ſeparate ſmall pot, — 1 
: and 
in June they ſhould be inured by degrees to the open 
air, and afterward ſome of them may be ſhaken out 
of the pots, and planted in a warm border; where, 
if the ſeaſon is good, they will flower in the middle 
of July, and ripen their ſeeds the beginning of Sep. 
tember. Mk | 
The third fort hath a perennial root, ſending up'manv 
ſtiff angular ſtalks, which riſe upward of three fect 
high, garniſhed at each joint with decompound wing - 
ed leaves, ſtanding oppoſite ; theſe are very narrow 
and entire. The branches alſo come out by pairs 
oppoſite, as do alſo the foot-ſtalks of the flowers; 
theſe are long, ſlender, and each terminated by a ſin- 
gle flower, of a bright yellow colour, the rays or hor- 
er being oval and entire. The diſk or middle is of 
a dark purple colour. Theſe appear in July, and 
continue till September, during which time they 
make. a fine appearance. This grows naturally in 
Maryland and Philadelphia. It is propagated by 
parting the roots, in the ſame manner as the firſt ſort, 
_ delights in a light loamy earth, and funny ex- 
ure. | 
The fourth ſort hath a perennial root. It grows na- 
turally in many parts of North America, but has 
been long cultivated in the Engliſh gardens; the 
ſtalks of this are ſtrong, round, and ſmooth, riſin 
fix or ſeven feet high, garniſhed at each joint wit 
ſome trifoliate leaves, which ſtand oppoſite. The 
flowers are produced in bunches at the top of the 
ſtalks, ſtanding upon long foot-ftalks ; they are of a 
yellow, with a dark purple diſk. It flowers in 


| Fly, but ſeldom produces good feeds in England. 


This fort is propagated by parting the roots in the 


. fame manner as the firft, but requires a better ſoil and 


ſition, 

he fifth ſort grows naturally in South Carolina, 
from whence the ſeeds were ſent me by the late Dr. 
Dale. This is an annual plant, which riſes with upright 
ſtalks to the height of four feet, garniſhed with nar- 
row ſpear- ſhaped leaves, ending in long points, and 
„ ſtanding oppoſite 
at each joint, upon ſhort foot-ftalks; theſe leaves are 
from three to four inches long, and three quarters of 
an inch broad in the middle, of a deep green on their 
upper fide, and pale on their under. At all the W 

r joints of the ſtalks come out two long ſlender 
Foot ſtalks, one on each fide, which are gatniſhed 
with rwo or three pair of ſmall leaves, and terminated 
by one flower, compoſed of ſeven female half florets, 
which compoſe the ray ; theſe are oval and entire. 
The diſk is compoſed of a great number of herma- 

hrodite florets, Which are of a dark colour, and the 
ummits of the ſtamina are of a bright yellow; theſe 
hermaphrodite florets are each ſucceeded by one flat 
bordered ſeed, having two horns or teeth. This fort 
flowers in Auguſt, and if the autumn proves favour- 
able, will ripen its feeds in October; but in cold ſea- 
ſons it will nat perfect ſeeds in England. | 
This is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be fown on 
a warm border in autumn, and the plants will come 
up the cage. > cles 3 for if the feeds are ſown'in 
the ſpring, the plants ſeldom riſe till the year after. 
When the plants are fit to remove, they ſhoulch be 
carefully taken up, and either planted where they are 
deſigned, to remain, or into a nurſery-bed, at four 


inches diſtance, to get ſtrength, obſerving to ſhade 


them from the ſun till they have taken freſh root; 
1. after 


% 
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after which, thoſe which are planted out for good, will 
require no other treatment but to keep them clean 
from weeds; and as they advance in height, they 

ſhould be ſupported by ſticks, otherwiſe the N 

winds in autumn often break them; and thoſe whic 
vuere placed in a nurſery- bed, when they have obtained 

proper ſtrength, ſhould be taken up and tranſplanted 


with balls of earth to their roots, where they are de- | 


ſigned to ſtand for flowering. | 

As theſe plants continue to produce flowers till the 
froſt puts a ſtop to them, they merit a place in every 
curious garden, eſpecially thoſe which do not ramble 
and ſpread too much. The firſt is the leaſt deſerving 
of either, ſo is ſeldom preſerved, but in botanic gar- 
dens for the ſake of variety. 

CORIANDRUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 318. Tourn. 
Inſt. R. H. 316. tab. 168. [of Kepiardpor, of Keipic, Gr. 
a tick; ſo called, either becauſe it has the ſcent of this 
inſet, or, as others ſay, becauſe it drives away or 
kills them; and A, Gr. the ifle where it grew 
plentifully.] Coriander, | | 

The CHARACTERS are, 
It is a plant with an umbellated flower ; the univerſal ' 
umbel hath but few rays, the partial umbels have 


many. The firſt hath no involucrum, but the latter hath | 


a three-leaved one; the proper is divided into 
five parts; the rays of the principal umbel are difform. 
The hermaphrodite flowers which form the diſk, have five 

al heart-ſhaped petals, which are inflexed, but thoſe of 
the rays have froe unequal petals of the ſame form; they 


have each froe ſtamina, terminated by roundiſh ſummits. | 


The germen which is ſituated under the flower, ſupports 


two ſtyles, crowned by ſmall radiated ſtigmas; the germen | 


afterward becomes a ſpherical fruit, divided into two 
parts, each having a hemiſpherical concave = : 
This genus of plants is ranges in the ſecond ſection 
of Linnæus's fit claſs, intitled Pentandria Digynia, 
the flower having five ſtamina and two ſtyles. 
The Sprciks are, 
1. CoxiANDbRUNH (Sativum) fruftibus globoſis. Hort. 
Cliff. 100. Coriander with globular fruit. Coriandrum 
majus. C. B. P. 158. Greater Coriander. 
2. CortanDruM (Teſticulatum) fructibus didymis. Hort. 
Cliff. 100. Coriander with tuin fruit. Coriandrum 
minus teſticulatum. C. B. P. 158. 


The firſt of theſe ſpecies is the moſt common kind, 


which is cultivated in the European gardens and fields 
for the ſeeds, which are uſed in medicine. The ſe- 
cond ſort is leſs common than the firſt, and is ſeldom 
found but in botanic gardens in theſe parts of Eu- 
rope. Theſe plants grow naturally in the ſouth of 
France, Spain, and Italy; but the firſt ſort has been 
long cultivated in the gardens and fields, though at 
reſent there is not near ſo much of it ſown in 2 
d as was ſome years paſt. 5 
Theſe plants are propagated by ſowing their ſeeds 
in the autumn, in an open ſituation, on a bed of 
freſh earth; and when the plants are come up, 
ey ſhould be hoed out to abour four inches diſtance 
every way, clearing them from weeds; by which 
management theſe plants will grow ſtrong, and pro- 
duce a greater quantity'of ſeeds. The firſt ſort 
was formerly cultivated in the 2 as a ſallad 
herb, and in the Eaſt-Indies is ſtill much cultivated; 
for the plant is of great uſe in moſt of their compound 
diſhes, as a culinary herb, and the ſeeds are alſo much 


eſteemed for the like purpoſes; but in Europe neither 


of them are now much uſed. | 
The ſecond fort will riſe eaſily from ſeeds, if they are 
ſown in the autumn ; but thoſe which are ſown in the 
ſpring rarely ſucceed, or at leaſt do not come up till 
Ke lowing ſpring. | 
CORIARI A Lin. Gen. Plant. 458. Niſſol. Act. 
Reg. 1711. Myrtle-leaved Sumach, vulgo. ; 
The CHARACTERS, are, | 

It is male and hermaphrodite in different plants; the male 
. flowers have a fiue-leaved empalement ; the flower has 
| five leaves, which are joined to the empalement; theſe 
| have ten ſlender ſtamina, terminated by oblong ſummits , 


COR 


the ſame number of petals, and in the center are placed 
froe 92 which turn to a berry, incloſing five kidney- 
ed ſeeds. | | en ee 
1 55 h ranged in the ninth ſection of Linnæus's 
twenty-ſecond claſs, intitled Dicecia Decandria, the 
lants having male and hermaphrodite flowers on dit- 
erent roots. | 
The Spzcres are, | N 
1. Cortarra (Myrtifolia) foliis ovato oblongis. Hort. 
Upſal. 299. Myrtle-leaved Sumach, with oblong oval 
leaves. Coriaria vulgaris mas. Niſſol. Act. 1711. 
2. CoRIARIA (Fæmina) vulgaris fœmina. Lin. Hort. 
Cliff. Female Myrtle-leaved Sumach. 4 
The ſort with male flowers has been the moſt com- 
mon in England, the other having been very rarely 
raiſed in our gardens: a few years paſt, when ſome 
plants were raiſed from ſeeds, which came from Italy, 
in the Chelſea garden, where the plants. ſo raiſed 
have moſt of them proved of the hermaphrodite ſort, 
and have produced great quantities of ſeeds, which 
have grown, though there is not one-plant of -the 
male fort at preſent in the garden; the not finding 
any plants in the Engliſh gardens, but thoſe with 
male flowers, occaſioned my writing abroad for the 
ſeeds. Theſe grow wild in great plenty about Mont- 
pelier in France, where it is uſed for tanning of lea- 
ther; and, from this uſe, has been titled by the bota- 
niſts, Rhus coriariorum, i. e. Tanners Sumach. 
Theſe ſhrubs ſeldom grow more than three or four 
feet high z and as they creep at the root, they ſend 
forth many ſtems, whereby they form a thicket, ſo 
may be planted to fill up vacancies in wilderneſs quar- 
ters; but they are improper for ſmall gardens, where 
they will take up too much room ; and as there is no 


great beauty in the flowers, they are only admitted 
or variety | 


It is ſtrange that Monſieur Niſſol, who lived upon 
the place where theſe grew in plenty, who conftituted 
this genus, in the Memoirs of the Acadamy at Paris, 
has taken no notice of their being male and herma- 
hrodite in different plants. | 
t may be propagated plentifully from the fuckers, 
which are Es — from the creeping roots in great 
abundance; theſe ſhould be taken off in March, and 
planted into a nurſery to form good roots, where 
they nay continue one or two years, and then mult be 
removed to the places where they are to remain. 
This plant delights in a loamy ſoil which is not too 
ſtiff, and ſhould be placed where it may have ſhelter 
from the north and caſt winds; where it will endure 
the cold of our ordinary winters very well, and will 
flower better than if it is preſerved in pots and ſhelter- 
ed in the winter, as hath been by ſome practiſed. 
CORIND UM. See CarpiosrERMUM. - 
CORIS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 216. Tourn. Inſt. 652. 
tab. 423. We have no Engliſh name for this plant. 
1 , are, | 
The empalement of the flower is of one leaf, with a 
foelling. belly, but cloſed at the *. a is divided 
into 2 parts, which are crowned by fue ſpines; the 
flower bath one irregular petal, whoſe tube is the length 
of the empalement, and ſpread open at the top, where it is 
divided into five oblong. ſegments, which are obtuſe and 
indented ;, it hath five briſtly ſtamina, terminated by fingle 
' ſummits. In the center is ſituated @ round germen, ſup- 
porting puny declining ſtyle, crowned by a thick ftigma ; 
the empalement afterward becomes Ao paar 


a ala bas 
ing five valves, inclofing ſeveral ſmall oval ſeeds. | 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 


Linnæus's fifth claſs, intitled Pentandria Monogynia, 
the flower having five ſtamina and one ſtyle. 
We have but one Syxcies of this plant, viz. 
Corrs TEA os oj Hort. Cliff. 68. Coris cærulea 
maritima. C. B. P. 280. Blue maritime Ceris. 
There are two other varieties of this plant, one with a 
red, and the other a white flower, but theſe are only 
accidental varieties ariſing from the ſame ſeeds. 
Theſe plants grow wild about Montpelier, and in 


. the * flowers have the like empalement, and 


many other 177 of the ſouth of France, and allo in 
Italy; they ſeldom grow above ſix inches high, god 
| | pre 


COR | 
ſpread near the ſurface ons like heath; and 


in June, when they are full flowers, \they ray 
very pretty appearance. 


They may be propagated by e their ſeeds in abe | 


ſpring, on a bed of freſh earth; and when the plants | 

are about an inch high, they ſhould be 141 
ſome of them into Killed with freſh light earth, 

chat they may be l tered in winter; and ochiers | 
into a warm border, where they will endure the cold 
of our ordinary winters very well, but in ſevere froſt 
they N 
be to have ſome 

which may be put under a common hot - bed frame in 
winter, where they may be covered in froſty weather; 

but when it is mild ſhould have a great ſhare 
of free air: theſe plants ſometimes e ripe ſeeds 
in England; but as they do not conſtantly perfect 

their ſeeds, it will be proper to increaſe them from 

lips and cuttin pc or will take root, if planted 

about the end A on a very gentle hot-bed, 
and ſhaded from the and daly watered. 

CORISPERMUM. Lin. Gon: Plant. 12. Juſſ. 
Act. R. S. 1712. Tickſeed. 

The CHARACTERS are, , 
The flower hath no empalement, it hath two compreſſed 
incurved petals, which ftand oppoſite and are equal; it 

. hath one, two, or three ſtamina, which are ſhorter than 
the petals, terminated by ſingle ſummits, with a compreſſed 
— — two hairy fyles, crowned by 

ermen afterward becomes one oval 
compreſſed ſeed, with an acute border. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond ſection 
of Linnzus's firſt claſs, intitled Monandria Digynia, 
the flower having one — and two ſtyles, 

The Srrcus are, 
1. CorrgPERMUM { Hyſopifolium) floribus lateralibus Hort 
el 2. Tickſeed with flowers on the fide of the falls. 
Coriſpermum H . Jeff. Act. R. S. 1712. 
. Hyſſop-leaved Ti 

2. CORISPERMUM — 

Upfal. 3. Tickſeed with rough ſpikes. Nhagroſtis fohis 
_ arundinaceis. Buxb. Cent. 3. p. 30. Rhagraſtis with 


ä — * leaves. 
lants are pre referved in botanic gardens for the- 
| variety; but as they have no beauty, are ſel- 
| _ cultivated in other gardens. 
The firſt ſort is an annual plant, which, if ſuffered to 
ſcatter its ſeeds, the ground will be plentifully ſtocked 
with the plants, which will require no other care but 
to prevent the weeds from over-growing them. 

The ſecond will not grow but in marſhy places, 
where there is ſtanding water; over the ſurface of 
which this plant will ſoon extend, when once it is 
eſtabliſhed. 

As we had no Engliſh name to this genus, Are 


wen it this of Tickſeed, which correſponds wich the 


Greek name. 

CORKT REE. See Quxxcus. 

CORN- FLAG. See GLaniouus, 

CORNICULATEPLANTS [Plantæ Corni- 
culatæ, ] are ſuch, as after each flower, produce many 
horned ſeed-pods, called Siliquæ. 

CORN-MARIGOULD. CHRyYSANTHEMUN. 

CORN-SALL AD. See VALERIANA. 

CORN US. Lin. Gen. Plant. 139. Tourn. Inſt. 6. 


tab. 410. [ſo called, of Cornu, Lat. a horn; becauſe | 


its wood, or the ſhell of its fruit, is hard as a horn.) 
The Cornelian Cherry. 
The CHARACTERS are, 


1t hath many flowers included in one common our-leaved | 


involucrum, which is coloured. The flowers have each 


a. ſmall empalement, fitting on the germen, which is in- | 


* dented in four parts. They have four plain petals, which 
are ſmaller than the keaves of the involacrum, and four 
erect ſtamina, ꝛubich are longer than the petals, termi- 
nated by roundiſb ſummits. The round germen ſituated be- 
tow the _— ſupports a — Hie, crowned by 
— fa ſti ron rs, The germen afterward becomes an oval, 
2 n ing hn 


for which reaſon, itwill |. 
plants of each fort in pots, | 


| 


) ſpicis ſquarroſis. Hort. | 


incloſmg a nut, with too cells, having | 


cor 
This genus of plants is in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's fourth claſs, intitled Tetrandria Mono- 


gynia, the flowers having four my ants one 
b 


The * are, vi 
1. Conttvs (Sanguinea) arborea, cymis mdis, lt Welt 
goth. Lin. Sp. Plant. 117. 1 er with nuted 
ſhoots. Cornus fœmina. C. B. P. 44. Female Dig- 
wood, and the Virga Matth. 
2. Conuus (Mas) arborea, umbellis lavoldcrom æquan- 
tibus. Hort. Cliff. 38. Tree with wmbels equal 
to the inuolutrum. Cornus hortenſis mas. C. B. P. A/. 
Male Oornel, or Cornehibn «free. 7 
3. Con vus (Florida) arbotea, involucto maxims, fl —_ 
lis obverse cordatis. Hort. and cor — 
with a very large — — — 
| leaves: Cornus mas, V 
digeſtis, à daa Vas Solo — einctis. 
Pluk. Alm. 120. 
4. Cornus'(Femina) arborea, foliis lanceolatis, acutis, 
nervoſis, floribus corymboſis terminalibus: Tree Dog- 


——_— ed acute leaves which are weined, 
flowers diſpoſed in a corymbus, terminating the 
branches. Cornus fœmina Virginiana anguftiore fo- 


lio. Edit. prior. A wind d dur. 
rower leaf. 

. Cornus (Amomum) arboren foliis ovitis 
floribus corymboſis terminalibus. Tree Dogwood with 
oval leaves having foot-ftalks, and flowers collected into a 
corymhics at the end of the branches. Cornus Ameri- 
cana ſylveſtris, domeſtic ſimilis, bacci cærulei colo- 
ris _ regs o_— CY quorun- 
dam. Pluk. Phyt. 169. f. 3. en to 
be the true Amomum of New — 2 65 

6. Coxxus (Candidiſima) arborea foliis lanceolatis, acu- 

tis, glabris, umbellis invokicro minoribus, baccis 
ovatis. Trer d with ſmooth, ſpear-ſbaped, pointed 
leaves, umbels than the involucrum, and oval ber- 
ries. Cornus fœmina candidiſſimis foliis Americana, 
Pluk. Alm. 120. 

7. Cornnus(Tartarice) arborea foliis oblongo ovatis, ner⸗ 

voſis, infernè albis, floribus corymboſis terminalibus. 

Tree Dogwood with oblong, oval, veined leaves, white on 

their under fide, and flowers gr in a corymbus at the 

end of the branches. — bett fructu oe. 
Amman. Ruth. Wild Dogwood with a tubite 

. Cornus (Suecica) herbacea ramis binis. Fl. = 55. 
Herbaceous Dogwood with double branches. Cornus pu- 
mila herbacea, chamæpericlymenum dicta. Hort. 
Elth. ju Low herbaceous Dogwood, called Dwarf Ho- 
neyſuck 
The Giſt of theſe trees is very common in the hedges 
in divers parts of England, and is ſeldom preſerved 
in ns. The fruit of this plant is often brought 
into the markets, and fold for Buckthorn bernes, 
from which it may be eaſily diſtinguiſhed, if the ber- 
ries are opened to obſerve how many ſtones there are 
in each; which in this fruit is but one, but in the 

| Buckthorn four, and they may be eaſily diſtinguiſhed 
by rubbing the juice of the berries on paper; that'of 
the Buckthorn will ſtain the Paper green, whereas the 

juice of this ſtains it purple. Thus tree is called Virga 
Sanguinea, from the young ſhoots being of a fine red 
colour. There is a variety of this tree with vari 
leaves, which is preſerved in the nurſeries, but is not 
much eſteemed. 
The ſecond ſort is very common in the Engliſh gar- 
dens, where 1t was 8 ted for its fruit, 
which was by ſome people preſerved to make tarts. It 
is alſo uſed in medicine as an aſtringent and cooler: 
there is alſo an officinal jon of this fruit, call - 
ed Rob de Cornis. Of this there are two or three 
varieties, which differ only in the colbur of their 
| fruit, but that with the red fruit is the moſt common 
in England. 
As the fruit of this tree is not at preſent much eſteem· 
ed, the nurſery- men about London . it ag 
one of the ſorts which is commonly ſol owerin 
ſhrub, and is by ſome people valued for coming ſo 
early to flower; for if the ſeaſon is mild, the 
4 G flowers | 


petiolaris, 


. COR 


flowers will appear by the beginning of Februaty ; 


and though there is no great beauty in the flowers, | 
yet, as they are generally produced in plenty, at a 
ſeaſon when few other flowers appear upon trees, | 


few plants of them may be itted for variety. 

The fruit of this tree is ſeldom ripe before Septem · 

ber. The tree will ' grows eighteen or twenty feet 
igh, and make a large head. UTE. | 


"The third ſort is an "American, from benen the feeds | 


have been brought to England: this is found in all 
northern of America, as are alſo. the fourth, 
fifth, and ſixth: ſorts, being natives of the woods. in 
Virginia, New England, land, and Carolina. 
FTheſe are all of them very y, and thrive well in 
the open air in England, ſo are cultivated by the nur- 
ſery- men near London, to add to the variety of their 
hardy trees: theſe grow to the ſame height with our 
common female Dog and make a much better 
appearance. The ſhoots of the fifth ſort. are of a beau- 
2 red colour in winter; and in ſummer the leaves 
- being large, of a whitiſh: colour on their under 
.. fide, and the bunches of white flowers growing at the 
.. extremity of every branch, renders this ſhrub valua- 
ble; and in autumn, when the large bunches of blue 
- berries are ripe, they make a ſine appearance. 
The third ſort is now very common in the nurſeries, 
where it is known by the name of Virginia Dogwood. 
This ſort is of much humbler growth than either of 
the former, ſeldom» riſing above ſeven or eight feet 
high, but is generally well garniſhed with leaves, 
- which are larger than either of the other ſorts. This 
does not flower ſo plentifully as the other forts, nor 
have I yet ſeen any of theſe ſhrubs, which have pro- 
duced berries in Eoglind, though they are as hardy 
' as the other. Js | x, c 
There is a variety of this with a red involucrum or 
cover to the flowers, which adds to the beauty of the 
- Plant; this was found wild in Virginia by Mr. Ba- 
niſter, andafterward by Mr. Cateſby. This and tho 
former ſort are great ornaments to the woods in A- 
- merica, firſt by their early flowering in the ſpring be- 
fore the green leaves a z and in the winter they 
are alſo beautiful when the berries are ripe, which hang 
upon the ſhrubs till the ſpring. | 


* 


Ihe eighth fort grows upon Cheviot-hills in Nor- | 


thumberland, and alſo upon the Alps, and other 


- mountainous places in the northern countries, but is | 
very difficult to preſerve in gardens; the only me- 


thod is, to remove the plants from the places of their 
- natural growth, with 
roots, and plant them in a moiſt ſhady ſituation, 
Where they are not annoyed by the roots of other 
plants. In ſuch a ſituation they may be preſerved 
two or three years, but it rarely happens that they 
. will continue much longer. This is a low herbaceous 
plant, whoſe ſtalks decay in the autumn. 
All the ſorts of 5 be propagated by their 
ſeeds, which, if ſown in autumn ſoon after they are 
ripe, will moſt of them come up the following ſpring ; 
but if the ſeeds are not ſown in autumn, they will ſie 
a year in the ground before the plants will appear, 


and when the year proves dry, they will ſometimes | 


remain two years in the ground; therefore the place 


ſhould not be diſturbed, where theſe ſeeds are ſown, 


under two years, if the plants ſhould not come up 
ſooner. When the plants are come up, they ſhould 
be duly watered in dry weather, and kept clean from 


weeds; and the autumn following they may be re- 


moved, and planted in beds in the nurſery, where 
they may remain two years, by which time they will 
be fit to tranſplant were they are to remain for good. 


They are ted by ſuckers, and laying | 
down the — may of the ſorts produce plen- 


ty of ſuckers, eſpecially when they are planted on a 

moiſt light ſoil, which may be taken off from the old 
plants in autumn, and planted into a nurſery for a 
: year or two, and then may be e into the 
places where they are to remain; but thoſe plants 


© which are propagated by ſuckers, rarely have ſo good | 
© Toots as thoſe Which are propagated by layers; and | 


good balls of earth to their | 


being much more inclinable to ſhobt out ſuckers, 
whereby they will fill che ground round them with 
their ſpawn, they are not near ſo valuable as thoſe 
lants which are raiſed from layers. | 
CORNU TIA. Plum. Nov. Gen. 17. Lin. Gen. 
4 Plant. 684. Agnanthus. Vaill. Act. R. 1722. We 
have no Engliſh name for this plant. It is ſo called 
from Cornutus, a phyſicran of Paris, who publiſhed 
a a hiſtory of Canada planes | W 

The CHaracTaHRSATE, 1 100 

The flowwer hatbh a ſmall permanent empalement of dne 
Leaf, which it tubular, and indented in five parts at the 
top. The flower is ef one petal; baving @ cylindrical 

tube, which is much longer than the empalement; and di- 
vided into four parts at the top ; the upper ſupment is 
round and erect, | the two fide ones | ſpread apart, and the 
: lower is round and entire. It hath four ſtamina, two of 
tbeſe are longer than the tube, the other are ſhorter ; they 
are terminated by inclining ſummits. In the center is ſitu- 
ated the roumdiſb germen, ſupporting a long ſtyle, divided 
into two parts,/.crowned by two thick Nigma. 'The ger- 
mien afterward becomes a globular berry, fitting upon the 

empalememt, inclaſing ſeveral kidney-/b 2 . 

This genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond ſection 

of Linnæus's fourteenth claſs, intitled . Didynamia 

Angioſpermia, the flowers having, two long and 
two ſhort ſtamina, and the ſeeds are included in a 

eapſuleQ.. . d „e 

There is but one Sprons of this genus; via, 
Cox xuria (Pyramidata). Hort. Cliff. 319. Cornutia 
flore pyramidata cæruleo, folus. incaths.. Nov. Gen. 

32. Cornutia with a blue pyramidal flower. and hour 
leaves. DHM! Wil m. ann 
Ius plant vas. firſt difcovered by father Plumier in 

America, who gave it the name. It is found in plen- 

ty in ſeveral of the iſlands in the Weſt- Indies, as alſo 

at Campeachy and La Vera Cruz, from both which 
places I received the ſeeds, which were collected by 
my late ingenious friend Dr. William Houftoun, and 
' — by Mr. Robert Millar, from the ſame coun- 
try. It grows to the height of ten or twelve fret; 
the branches are four - cornered, grow ſtraggling, and 
the leaves are placed oppoſite. The flowers are prc- 
duced in ſpikes at the end of the branches, which are 
of a ſine blue colour; theſe uſually appear in autumn, 
and ſometimes will remain in beauty for two months 
or more. | 

It is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown early 

in the ſpring on a hot- bed; and when the plants are 

come. up, they ſhould be tranſplanted each into a ſe- 
parate halfpenny pot, filled with light freſh earth, and 

lunged into a hot-bed of tanners bark, obſerving to 
ſhade them until they have taken root; after which 
they ſhould have freſh air let into the bed, in propor- 
tion to the warmth of the ſeaſon, and ſhould be fre- 

- = hh watered (for it naturally ow on ſwampy 

oils.) When the plants have filled theſe pots with 

their roots, they ſhould be ſhifred into others of a 

larger ſize, and plunged into a hot-bed again, where 

they ſhould be continued till October, when they muſt 
be removed into the bark-ſtove, and plunged into the 
tan, for otherwiſe. it will be very difficult to preſerve 
them through the winter. The ſtove in which theſe 
plants are placed ſhould be kept to the temperate heat 
marked on Mr. Fowler's thermometers, which will 
agree better with them than a hotter ſtove. The third 
year from ſeeds theſe plants will flower, when they 
make a fine 1 in the ſtove, but they never 
rfect their ſeeds in England. 
hey may alſo be propagated by cuttings, which, if 
planted into pots filled with earth, and plunged into 

a hark · bed, obſerving to ſhade and water them, will 

take root, and muſt be afterwards treated as the ſeed- 

ling plants. Ks. | 
CORONA IMPERIALIS. See FartiLLak1a. 
CORONA.SOLIS. See Heiiantaus, 
-CORONILL A; Jointed-podded Colutea. 

The CHARACTERS are, Tx 
The flower hath a ſhort permanent empalement of one 
leaf, which is compreſſed, bifid, and erett. It _— 

PER”, | | butterfly 


with nine lobes which are orbicular. 


| bitter ſiy flower, whoſe ſtandard is htart-ſhaped, and re- 
| on eath- fide. The wings are oval, and join at the 
The keel is ſhorter than the wings; is pointed and 
compreſſed. It hath nine ſtamina which are united, and 
one ſtanding ſingle, which are broad at the top, terminated 
by ſmall ſummits. In the center is fituated an ob 
germen, fupporting a briſtly rifing ſtyle, er by an 
obtuſe figma. The germen afterward becomes a taper 
jointed pod, incloſing oblong ſeeds. l 
This genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond ſection 
of Linnæus's ſeventeenth claſs, intitled Diadelphia 
Decandria, the flower having 
. which are united, and one ſtands ſingle. To this ge- 
nus Dr. Linnæus has joined the Emerus of Cæſalpi- 
nus, and the Securidaca — hens ys np * 
multiplies the ſpecies; but as iffer eſſentially 
in their fruQfca 


cation, I ſhall treat of them ſe-|- 


parately, following the example of all the former 


/ + i The Seems are 
1. Coxonttta'(Glauca) fruticoſa, foliis ſeptenis, ſtipu- 
ls lanceolatis. Lin. Sp. 1047. Shrubby Coronilla with 
ſeven pair of ſmall leaves, and ſpear:ſbaped ſtipula. Co- 
Tonilla maritima glauco folio: Tourn. Inſt. 650. 
2. CoroniLLa (Argemtea) fruticoſa foliolis undenis, ex- 
timo majore. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1049. Shrubby Coro- 
.  milla with eleven pair of ſmall leaves, the outer being the 
'  largeſh. Coronilla argentea Cretica. Tourn. Inſt. 
650. 42% Cf 4 Wy > ; s & 1 2 
3. ä Valentina) fruticoſa foliis ſubnovenis ſub- 
orbiculatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1047. Shrubby Coronilla 
r. Polygala Valen- 
tina. . | 


4 CorRoNnILLA (Hiſpanica) fruticoſa enneaphylla, foliolis 


emarginatis, ſtipulis majoribus ſubrotundis. Shrubby | 
nine. leaved Coronilla, whoſe ſmall leaves are indented, and | 


er roundiſb ſtipul. Coronilla ſiliquis & ſeminibus 

5 — — R. H. 680. 

5. CoroniLLa (Minima) foliolis plurimis,  ovatis, caule 

- ſuffruticoſo declinato, pedunculis longioribus. Coro- 
nilla with many oval lobes, a. declining ftalk ſomewhat 


-  forubby, and longer foot-ſtalks to tbe flowers. Coro- 
i age wa why Inſt. R. H. 650. Smalleſt Co- 
ll, - : 


6. CoxontLLa (Varia) herbacea, leguminibus erektis, 


teretibus, toroſis, numeroſis, foliis glabris. Hort. 
Cliff. 363. Herbaceous Corenilla with many taper eref 


pods, and ſmooth leaves. Coronilla herbacea flore vario. 


Tourn. Inſt. 650. 


7. CORONILLA (Cretica) herbacea, leguminibus quinis, 


erectis, teretibus, articulatis. Prod. Leyd. 387. Her- 
Baceous Coronilla with fue taper, erect, jointed pods. Co- 
ronilla Cretica herbacea, flore parvo purpuraſcente. 
Tourn. Cor. 4. | | 
8. CorRoNn1LLA (Orientalis) herbacea | 
meroſis, radiatis, craſſioribus, articulatis, foliolis ſub- 


tus glaucis.  Herbaceous Coronilla with many thick jointed | 


. diſpoſed like rays, and ſmaller leaves of a ſea-green 
— ide. Coronilla orientalis herbaceo, Hore 
magno luteo. Tourn. Cor. 4. 
9. CokoxILLA (Juncea) fruticoſa, foliis quinatis terna- 
tiſque lineari-lanceolatis ſubcarnoſis obtuſis. Lin. Sp. 
1047. Shrubby Coronilla with fue and trefoil linear, 
ſpear-ſhaped leaves, which are obtuſe and fleſhy. Do- 
ricum luteum Hiſpanicum carnoſius. Barrel. Icon. 


I 6 #4 
10. ue (Scandens) caule hirſuto, volubili, fo- 
»  holis quinis ovatis, floribus binis, erectis, axillaribus, 
leguminibus erectis, villoſis. Coronilla with a twining 
ry ſtall, frve oval leaves, two flowers growing erect 
on the ſides of the. branches, and upright hairy pods. Co- 
ronilla ſcandens rr Plum. Cat. 19. Climbing 
ve - leaved Coronilla. . 
The firſt fort is an humble ſhrub, which ſeldom riſes 
more than two or three feet high, with a ligneous 
branching ſtalk, garniſhed cloſely with winged leaves, 
each being gerierally compoſed of five pair of {mall 
leaves (or lobes): terminated by an odd one; theſe 
ate narrow at their baſe, and broad at the top, where 
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COR Mi 


taper | 


ten. ſtamina, nine of 


a warm ſituated 


The flowers ſtand upon long foot- 


minibus nu- 


are yellow, and without ſcent; 
and the ſeeds ripen in autumn. This 1s propagated 


the ſucceeding ſpring z the 
height of five or fix feet, where they have ſupport ; 


. they are roundiſh and indented; they are of a ſca- | . 


CO R 

green colour, and continue all the year, The flowery 
are ced on ſlender foot: ſtalles from the wings of 
the leaves, on the upper part of the branches, ſeveral 
ſtanding together in a roundiſh bunch; they are of 
the butterſſy, or Pea- bloom kind, and of a bright 
yellow colour, having a very ſtrong odour, which to 
ſome perſons is agreeable, bur to others the contrary. 
This flowers in April and May; and the ſeeds ripen 
in Auguſt. | 


This plant is propagated by ſowing the ſeeds in the 


ring, either upon a gentle hot-bed, or on a warm 
border of light freſh earth ; and when the plants are 
come up about two inches high, they ſhould be tranſ- 


planted either into pots, or à bed of good rich earth, 


at about four or five inches diſtance every way, 
where they may remain until they have f 
ſtrength enough to plant out for good; which ſhould 


be either into — filled with freſh earth; or 

rder; in which, if the winter is not 
too ſevere, they will abide very well, provided they - 
are in a dry ſoil. 


The ſecond fort is a ſhrub of the ſame ſize witli the 
_ firſt, from which it differs in the number of ſmall 


leaves (or lobes): on each midrib; theſe having nine 
or eleven, and are of a filver colour, but the 
flowers and pods are the ſame: It flowers at the 


ſame time, and requires the ſame treatment as the 


former. | | 

The third fort is a ſhrubby plant, rifing four or five 
feet high; the ſtalks are ſhrubby garniſhed with 
winged leaves, compoſed of many ſmall oval lobes 
along the midrib by pairs, and ending in an odd one. 
ks; which ariſe 
from the ſide of the branches ; they are yellow; and 
grow together in cloſe bunches. This flowers in witter 
and ſpring, and the ſeeds are ripe in Auguſt, 


This is aperennial ſhrubby plant, which is propagated 


by ſhots; nn be ſown on a bed of light earth in 
April, and when the plants are fit to tranſplant, ſome 


them ſhould be planted in a warm border, cloſe to a 


warm wall or pale, to which the branches ſhould be 


trained; obſe to ſnade them from the ſun till th 


have taken freſii root, and alſo to refreſh them wit 


water when they require it. After they are well rooted, 
they will require no other eulture but to keep them 
clean from weeds, and faſten their branches to the 
wall ; the next year they will flower, and if they are 
on a dry ſoil and in a warm ſituation, they will con- 
tinue many years. Some of theſe plants ſnould be 
t into pots, that they may be removed into ſhelter 
in winter; where, if they are not too tenderly treated, 
. will flower great part of that ſeaſon; but theſe 
will rarely produce ſeeds, whereas thoſe in the full 
ground — do, provided they are covered with 
mats in froſty weather. 
The fourth ſort is nearly like the firſt, but hath fewer 
innæ on each midrib. The flowers are larger, and 
ve little ſcent. The pods and ſeeds are much 
larger, and the plants are not quite ſo hardy. This 
flowers in May and June, but rarely perfects ſeeds 
in England; it requires the ſame treatment as the firſt, 
but in winter the plants ſhould be ſheltered, otherwiſe 
hard froſts will deſtroy them. 
The fifth ſort is a low trailing plant with ſhrubb 
ſtalks, which ſpread near the ground, garniſhed wi 


winged leaves, compoſed of many pair of ſmall lobes 


placed along the midrib, terminated by an odd one; 
theſe are oyal, and of a bright gteen; the flowers 


ſtand upon long foot-ſtalks in cloſe bunches, they 
It flowers in May, 


by ſeeds in the ſame manner as the third, and requires 
the ſame treatment. 2 875 

The ſixth ſort dies down every winter, but riſes again 
ſtalks of this riſe to the 


otherwiſe they trail on the ground, and are garniſhed 


. with winged leaves: compoſed of ſeveral oblong ſmall 


pinnæ, which are fotnetimes placed by pairs, and at 
other times are alternate, ending in a ſingle one, they 
bf. | Are 


. 


Zi 


midri nated . he 

| 2 th derne ke bunckes of 

inches in * upporting large bunches of 
ceeded i 


This , 
ſown on a warm border of light earth in the ſpring; 
and when the plants come up, they muſt be — 4 9 


from the wi 


appear for fix 
not been ſucceeded by ſeeds here as yet. " | 


in pots that they may be 


C O. R 


| ire of a deep green. The flowers come out on long 
foot - ſtalks from the wi 


| of the leaves, many 
owing together in round bunches ; they are variable 
Bow a dates. habe urple, r 
and are ſucceeded by pods from two to three! 
inches long, ſtanding ereft. This plant flowers in 
June, July, and Auguſt, and the feeds ripen in au- 
tumn. The roots of this plant creep very far under 
ground, by which the plant increaſes greatly; which, 
when permitted to remain unremoved for two or 
three years, will ſpread and overbear 2 1 
near it; for which reaſon the roots ſnould ed, 
and it ſhould be planted at a diſtance from any other 
lants; it will grow in almoſt any foil and ſituation, 
t thrives beſt in a warm funny expoſure, in which 
the flowers will alſo be much fairer, and in greater 


— This plant was formerly cultivated to feed! | | 
| 08 


Cat | | * | | 
The ſeventh fort hath an herbaceous talk, which riſes 


two feet high, garniſhed with winged leaves, com- 


poſed of ſix pair of ſmall leaves, placed along the 


midrib, which is terminated by an odd one; theſe 


are larger than thoſe of the ſixth fort, and broader at 
the top. The .foot-ſtalks of the flowers come out 
from the fide. of the ſtalks, but they are ſhorter than 


thoſe of the fixth fort, and ſuſtain ſmaller heads of 


flowers, which are ſucceeded by five. taper jointed t 


pods near two inches long. 

3 — in 
the Archipelago, from whence Tournefort ſent the 
Paris, The ſerds of this 


yellow flowers, which are ſuc 
yore about an inch long. This flowers in June and 
uly, and in warm ſeaſons the ſeeds will ripen in 
autumn: there is a variety of this with large white 

flowers. .» 
ſeeds, which ſhould be 


| 


cleaned from weeds ; when. they are fit to remove, 


they ſhould be tranſplanted into a warm border, 


where they are to remain, ſhading them from the ſun | 
till they have taken freſh root, which they will 
require no farther care in ſummer, but to keep them | 
clean from z and in autumn, when the ſtalks ' 
are decayed, if the ſurface of the ground is covered 
with ſome old tan to. keep out the 
ſecure method to preſerve the roots. The ſecond 
year the plants will flower, and, if the ſame care is 


taken in winter, the roots may be continued ſome 


ars. 
The ninth ſort grows naturally in Spain; this riſes 
from two to four feet high, having many ſlender lig- 
neous branches, garniſhed. with narrow ſpear-ſhaped 
leaves, which are ſometimes trifoliate, and at other 


times have five lobes on each foot-ſtalk ; the flowers 


ſtand upon p long foot-ſtalks, which come out 

eld. and are collected in ſmall 
bunches; they are of a bright yellow colour, and 
or ſeven months together, but have 


agated by ſeeds in the ſame manner as 


This Er 


the firſt 


med with white, 


it will be a 


ts ſhould be planted | 


red under a common | 


2 — 


d. 
CORONOPUS, Plau TA o. 


d by facher Plumier in 


America. I received the ſeeds of this plant from 
Carthagena, which were ſent me by my late —— 
a 


friend Dr. William Houſtoun; this hath er, 
hairy, twining ſtalk, of a brown colour, twiſting round 
3 way rabs which ſtand near it, whereby it 
iſes eight or ten feet high, and is garniſhed with 


- winged leaves, for the moſt part compoſed of five 


oval Jabes, one inch Jong, and half an inch broad, 
of a deep green, The flowers come out 4. 4 at 
each joint, — — t-ſtalks 

n are large, and of a pale yellow; theſe 


d erect. This plant is propa- 
ted by ſeeds, which ſhould be fown:carly in the 
ELLIS and when the planes 


in the bark-ſtove, and placed among 
require a moderate heat ; where they 


thrive and 
flower, and ſhould be ſupported by tall ſticks, round 
which they will cine as Hops do; for if they have 


may be preſerved 


annually flower in July, 


duce ripe feeds in 


” \ 
. . # * 


CORT USA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 18. [This Plant is 


. CorTusa (Gmelini) calycibus 


{ called from Cortuſus, a famous botaniſt, firſt 
brought it into uſe.] Bears- ear Sanicle. 
The CHARACTERS are, - * 


bath one whe ug open io the bottom, 
and cut into five parts at the brim, having five prominent 
tubercles at the 


e. I hath five ſhort obtuſe ſtamina, 
which are terminated by ere ſummits. In the 


fur cell, qpening with two valves, filled 
with ſmall oblong ſeeds. Ins 
This genus is in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's fifth claſs, intitled Pentandria M 
the flower having five ſtamina and one ſtyle. 

The Spzciss are, 


. CorTusa. (Matthiob) calycibus corolla brevioribus: 


Lin. Sp. Plant. 144. Bears Ear Sanicle, with an em- 
palement ſhorter than the pets. Cortuſa Matrhioli. Cluſ. 
Hiſt. 1. p. 307. Bears Ear Sanicle of Matthialus., 
corollum excedentibus. 
Amcen. Acad. 2. p. 340. Bears Ear Sanicle with an 
longer than the petal. 
The firſt ſore grows naturally on the Alps, and alfa 
on the mountains in Auſtria, and in Siberia. This 
plant ſends out many o ſmooth leaves, which 
are a little indented on the and form a ſort of 
head, like the Auricula. The foot-ſtalks of the 


flowers come out in the center of che leaves; theſe 


riſe about four inches high, and ſupport an umbel 


lover, ech Guiing on a lender, ſeparate, ſhore foot 
f ; 65 * * 


COR 

ftalk ; they are of a fleſh colour, and ſpread 

like thoſe of the Auricula. It flowers in Apt bur doth 
not produce ſeeds in the gardens, for this plant is 
with great difficulty kept in a garden. The only 
method by which I could ever preſerve it, has been 
by planting the plants in pots, and placing them in 
a ſhady ſituation, where they were duly watered in 
dry weather ; in this place they conſtantly remained 
both ſummer and winter, for the cold will not deſtroy 
them; the earth for this plant ſhould be light, and 
not too rich, for dung is very. injurious to jt, As 
this very rarely produces any ſeeds in England, the 
only method to propagate it is, by parting the roots 
in the ſame manner as is practiſed for Auriculas; the 
beſt time for this is about Michaelmas, ſoon after 
which the leaves decay. Fn 

The ſecond fort is very like the firſt, but the flowers 
are much leſs, and their em alements are larger; this 
gore naturally in Siberia, but is with great difficulty 

e 


| rden. 
CO 
H. 581. [fo called from Kigva@Gy, Gr. a Hazel, or 


Filbert-tree. Ir is alſo called Avellana, from Avella, 
a town in Campania, where it grew in great plenty. ] 
The Hazel, or Nut- tree. 
The ChaRAcrExs are, | 
II bath male and female flowers growing at remote diſ- 
tances on the ſame tree. The male flowers are 8 
in long ſcaly katkins, each ſcale including a ſingle flower, 
 baving no petals, but eight ſhort ſtamina faſtened to the 
fide f the ſcale, and terminated by oblong ereft ſummits. 
| The female flowers are included in the future bud, ſitting 
cloſe to the branches ;, theſe have a thick two-leaved peri- 
anthium, torn on the border, ſiting under the flower 
when it is ſmall, but afterward is enlarged to the ſixe of 
' the fruit; it hath no petal, but a ſmall round germen 


' occupies the center, ſupporting two briſtly coloured ſtyles, - 


' which are longer than the empalement, crowned by two 
. fingle ftigmas. "The germen afterward becomes an oval 
nut, ſhaved at the baſe, and compreſſed at the top, ending 
in a point. | 
-.» his genus of plants is ranged in the eighth ſection 
of Linnæus's twenty-firſt clals, intitled Moncecia Po- 
lyandria, from there being male and female flowers 
on the ſame plant, and the male flowers having many 
ſtamina. 
. The SpEcrts are, 
. CoxyLus (Avellana) ſtipulis ovatis obtuſis. Hort. 
Cliff. 448. Hazel Nut with oval blunt ſtipulæ. Cory- 
lus Sylveſtris. C. B. P. 418. Wild Hazel Nut. a 
Con vrus (Maxima) ſtipulis oblongis, obtuſis, ramis 
erectioribus. Hazel with oblong blunt ſtipulæ, and the 
' branches growing more ere, Corylus ſativa fructu ob- 
| longo. C. B. P. 418. The Filbert. | 
3. CorvyLvs (Colurna) ſtipulis linearibus acutis. Hort. 
Cliff. 448. Hazel quith narrow acute ſtipulæ. Cory lus 
- Byzantina, H. L. 191. Byzantine Nut. 


The firſt of theſe trees is common in many woods in | 


England, from whence the fruit is gathered in plenty, 
_ brought to the London markets by the country 
people. This tree is ſeldom planted in gardens (ex- 
| cept by perſons curious in collections of trees and 
ſhrubs;) it delights to grow on a moiſt ſtrong ſoil, 
and may be plentifully increaſed by ſuckers from the 
old plants, or by laying down their branches, which, 


in one year's time, will take ſufficient root for tranl- | 


- planting; and theſe will be much handſomer and better 
| rooted plants than ſuckers, and will greatly outgrow 
them, eſpecially while young. _ ee 

There is a variety of this with fruit growing in great 
_ Cluſters at the end of the branches, which is diſtin- 


guiſhed by the title of Cluſter Nut; but as this is | 
ſuppoſed to be only a variety, which accidentally 


came from the other, I have not diſtinguiſhed it; 
| however, this may be continued by layers, ſo the kind 
may always be preſerved. 
The ſecond fort is by many . 
minal variety from the firſt, which hath been im- 

roved by culture ; but this is very doubtful, for I 
| Live ſeveraF times propagated both from the nuts, 


tina 
RYL S. Lin. Gen. Plant. 953. Tourn. Inſt. R. 


ſuppoſed to be only a ſe- | 


but never have found them 


All theſe ſorts may be propagated 


C 


C 


C 
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from one to the 
other, though they have altered in the ſize and co- 
lour of their fruit, from the ſorts which were ſown z 
but as the ſhrubs of this grow more erect than thoſe 
of the other, and the ſtipulz are different in their 
ſhape, ſo I have enumerated it as a diſtinct ſort ; of 
this there are the red and white Filberts, both which 
are ſo well known, as to need no deſcription. 
The third ſort grows naturally near Conſtantinople z _ 
the nuts of this are large, roundiſh, and in ſhape like 
thoſe of the common Hazel, but are more than twice 
their ſize, The cups in which the nuts grow are 
very large, ſo as almoſt to cover the nut, and is deep! 
cut at the brim. This ſort is not commoa in ine 
but I take thoſe large nuts which' are annually im- 
rted from Barcelona in Spain, to be of the ſame 
ind, the nuts being ſo alike, as not to be diſtin- 
98 when out of their cups; and thoſe of the 
paniſh ſort come over naked, fo I cannot with cer- 
tainty ſay how they eſſentially differ. | 
by ſowing their 
nuts in February z which, in order to preſerve them 
ood, ſhould be kept in ſand in a moiſt cellar, where 
the vermin cannot come at them to deſtroy them 
nor ſhould the external air be excluded from them, 
which would occaſion their growing mouldy. 
The manner of ſowing the ſeeds being well known 
to every one, I need not here mention it, eſpecially | 
ſince it is not the ſureſt way to obtain the ſorts de- 
ſired, for they ſeldom prove ſo good as the nuts 
which were ſown, or at leaſt not one in four of them 
will; and the method of propagating them by layers 
being not only the ſureſt, but alſo moſt expeditious, 
is what I would recommend to every one who 
would cultivate theſe trees for the ſake of their fruits. 
ORYMBIFEROUS PLANTS are ſuch as 
have a compound diſcous flower, but their ſeeds 
have no down adhering to them. The name is taken 
from the manner of bearing its flowers in cluſters, 
and ſpreading round in the form of an umbrella. Of 
this Kind is the Corn Marigold, common Ox Eye, 
the Daiſy, Camomile, Mugwort, Feverfew, &c. 
Mr. Ray diſtinguiſhes them into ſuch as have a ra- 
diated flower, as the Sun Flower, Marigold, &c. atid 
ſuch as have a naked flower, as the Lavender Cotton 
and Tanſey, and alfo thoſe that are akin to them, as 
Scabious, Teaſel, Carduus, &c. 
ORYMBIUM. 
The CraracTtxs are, | | 
I hath an empalement of two leaves, having fix angles; 
the ſmall leaves are ereft and cloſe together their whole 
length, and are triangular on their outſide, cut into three 
ſegments, and are permanent. The flower has one petal, 
which is equal, having a very ſhort tube, cut into five 
ſegments at the brim, which ſpread open; it hath five 
erett ſtamina ſitting within the tube, crowned with oblong 
erelt ſummits, ſhorter than the petal, ſoining in a cylin- 
der : the germen is ſituated within the empalement, at 
the bottom of the = ſupporting a ſingle ere ſtyle the 
length of the petal, terminated by a 22 oblong ſtigma ; 
the germen afterward becomes an oblong ſeed, baving a 
ſort of down adbering to it. ; 
This genus of plants is ranged in the ſixth ſection of 
Linnæus's nineteenth claſs, intitled Syngeneſia Mo- 
nogamia, the flower having five ſtamina which join 
by their ſummits, and is ſucceeded by one ſeed. 
We know but one Species of this genus, viz. 
ORYMBIUM (Africanum). Hort. Cliff. 494. African Co- 
rymbium. Bupleurifolia ſemine pappoſo, valerianoides 
umbellata, cauliculi ſcabr@ Pluk. Alm. 5. 
This plant ** naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope; it riſes with an erect rough ſtalk about a 
foot high, with a ſingle leaf at each joint, which half 
embrace the ſtalk with their baſe. The leaves are 
long, narrow, and trian and have a downy ſub- 
ſtance intermixed with them at their baſe ; the upper 
part of the ſtalk divides into ſeveral foot- ) 
which are terminated by purple flowers of one peral, 
cut into five parts at the brim, each being ſucceeded 


by an oblong ſeed, 
4 H It 


114 h propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown in a 
| alf pe Bled wi 
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" equal, with a large oblong 
"#wo lips, the lower being broad, and as lang as the petal. | 
de upper is ſhorter 


o twhich adheres a bipartite 
' Tuated within the receptatle of the flower, which is 


CosTvus (Arabicus). Hort. Cliff. 2. Co 


\ 55 
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rh light earth as ſoon as it is re- 
cvived from abroad; the pots ſhould be plunged into 
a bed of tanners bark, where the heat is near ſpent, 


and covered witha common frame in winter, to protect 
the ſeeds from froſt, ſnow, and hard rains. In the 


ſpring, if the pots are removed into a moderate hot- 
bed, the plants will ſoon appear: when they are 
about an inch high, they ſhould be each tranſplanted 


into a ſeparate ſmall pot, obſerving to ſhade them until 


they have got new roots; ſoon after which they ſhould 


be gradually inured to the open air, and in June 


they ſhould be placed abroad in a ſheltered fituarion , 
where they may remain till October, when they ſhould 


be placed in a common frame, where they may be 


tected from froſt, being too tender to live abroad 
in England. 
MB US [K%vC&&», Gr.] ſignifies among bo- 
taniſts, round cluſters of berries, as thoſe of Ivy. 
Jungius uſes it to ſignify the extremity of a ſtalk, fo 
dub Krided and laden with flowers, or fruits, as to 
compoſe a ſpherical figure. 
It is alſo by modern botaniſts uſed to ſignify a com- 


pound diſcous flower, which does not fly away in 


n, as the Chryſanthemum, Daiſy, Chryſocome, 
&c. For theſe kind of flowers, being ſpread into 
breadth, do, after a ſort, reſemble an umbrella, or 
bunch of Ivy-berries. | | 


COSTUS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 3. 


The A . 0 , 
N bath a le ſpadix pathe, wit - 
lement, F or; into thyee parts, ſting on the germen. 
e hath three concave petals, which are ereft and 
neFarium of one leaf, having 


ar-ſhaped, changing to a ſta- 
mina; this is faftened * upper lip of n. nectlarium, 
mit. The germen is fi- 


roundiſb, ting a flender ſtyle, crowned by a com- 

preſſe 4 So The 1 afterward becomes a 

roundiſh capfule with three cells, containing ſeveral trian- 
lar ſeeds. | 


This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of | 
Linnæus's firſt claſs, intitled Monandria Monogynia, | 


the flower having but one ſtamen and one ſtyle. 
We have but one Speis of this plant, viz, 


Arabicus. C. 
B. P. 36. Arabian Coſtus. 4 71 
This hath a fleſhy jointed root like that of Ginger, 


which [BY agates under the ſurface as that doth; | 
1 


from ariſe many round, taper, herbaceous 
ſtalks, | with oblong ſmooth leaves, em- 
bracing the ſtalks like thoſe of a Reed; theſe ſtalks riſe 
near two feet high; out of the center, the club, or 


long, the thickn 


which the flowers come; theſe have but one thin 


white petal, which is of ſhort duration, feldom con- | 


tinuing longer than one day before it fades, and is 
never ſucceeded by. ſeeds in this country. The time 
of its flowering is very uncertain, for ſometimes it 
flowers late in the winter, and at other times it has 
flowered in fammer, ſo is not conſtant to any ſeaſon 
in England. It grows naturally in moſt parts of India. 
This is propagated by parting of the roots; the beſt 
time for doing this is in the ſpring, before the roots 
pur our new . The roots muſt not be divided 
too ſmall, becauſe that Will prevent their flowering. 


They ſhould be planted” in pots, filled with light 


kitchen-garden earth, and plunged into the tan-bed 
in the ſtove, where they ſhould conftantly remain, 
and may be treated in the ſame manner as the 


_ Ginger, which is fully treated of under the article 


AmoMun. 


The roots of this platit were formerly imported from | 
India, and were much uſed in medicine; but of late | 


rs they have not been regarded, the roots of Ginger 


| | being generally ſubſtituted for thefe. 


| 


— 


— — * 


3. 


oval, angular ſeed ta each. The female hal 


COP 


COTINUS. See Ruvs. 4 
COTONEA MALUS. See Cyponta. 
COTONEASTER. See Mrsrrivs. 


COTULA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 868. Annathocyclus. 


Vaill. Act. Reg. Scien. 1719. Mayweed. 

The CHaracTrxs are, | 
It hath a flower tompoſed of hermaphrodite florets in the 
diſk, and female ha florets which form 17 rays ; theſe 
are included in one common convex empalement, divided 
into al oval s. The bermaphrodite florets are 
tubutar, and cut into four unequal ſegments at the top; 
theſe have four ſmall ſtamina, terminated by tubular ſum- 
mits, and have two obtuſe ſtigmas, having one ſmall, 

f florets have 

an oval compreſſed germen, upporting a flender ſtyle, 
crowned by two ſtigmas, but have no Le theſe are 
ſuccerded by fingle heart-ſhaped ſeeds, plain on one fide, and 
condex on the other, with an obtuſe border. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond ſection 
of Linnzus's nineteenth claſs, intitled Syngeneſia 
Polygamia ſuperflua; the plants of this ſection have 
1 and female flowers, which are fruit- 

The Spxcres are, 


. CoTvLa (Anthemcides) foliis pinnato-multifidis, co- 


rollis radio deſtitutis. Hort. Cliff. 417. Mayweed with 
many pointed winged leaves, and no rays to the , 
Chamæmelum luteum capite aphyllo. C. B. P. r35. 
CoTuLa (Turbinata) receptaculis ſubtus inflatis, tur- 
binatis. Hort. Cliff. 417. Mayweed whoſe receptarles 
are ſwollen and turbinated beneath. Cotula Africana ces 
lice eleganter cæſio. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 495. 
CoTvLia (Coronopi folia) foliis lanceolato-linearibus, 
amplexicaulibus pinnatifidis. Hort. Cliff. 417. May- 
weed with narrow 4 leaves embracing the ſtalk, 
baving many points. Chryſanthemum exoticum minus, 
cp aphyllo, Chamæmeli nudi facie. Breyn. Cent. 


156, 

The firſt ſort grows naturally in Spain, Italy, and 
the Archipelago; this is an annual plant, which riſes 
with a branchung . ſtalk half a foot high, garniſhed 
with leaves which are finely divided Fike thoſe of 
Chamomile. The flowers are produced ſingly at the 
end of the branches, which are very like thoſe of the 
naked Chamomile, but the heads riſe higher in the 
middle like a pyramid. This flowers in May and 
June, and the ſeeds ripen in Auguſt, If the ſeeds of 


this ſort are permitted to ſcatter, the plants will come 


up in the ſpring, and require no other care but to 
keep them clean from weeds, and thin the plants 
where they are too cloſe. 

The ſecond ſort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope, from whence I have received the ſeeds; this 
is an annual plant, ſending out many branching ſtalks 


from the root, which ſpread on the ground, and are 
head of flowers is produced, which is near two inches | 


of a man's finger, and blunt at | 
the top, compoſed of ſeveral leafy ſcales, out of | 


garniſhed with very fine divided leaves, covered with 
a lanugo, or cotton. The flowers are produced 
ſingly upon long foot-ſtalks, ariſing from the fide of 
the branches; theſe have a narrow border of white 
rays, with a pale yellow diſk. It flowers in June and 
July, and the ſeeds ripen in autumn. This fort muſt 
raiſed on a moderate hot-bed in the ſpring, and 
when the plants have obtained ſtrength, they may be 
tranſplanted into a warm border, where they will ripen 
their ſeeds very well. a" 
The third fort is an annual plant, which ſends out 
trailing ſtalks about fix inches long, garniſhed with 
ſucculent leaves, in ſhape like thoſe of Buckſhorn 
Plantain. . The flowers grow from the diviſions of 
the ſtalks upon ſhort weak foot-ſtalks, being deſtitute 
of rays; they are of a ſulphur colour, and appear 
about the ſame time with the former. If the Fels 


of this ſort are ſown on a warm border where the 


Plants are to remain, they will require no other cul- 


rure but to keep them clean from weeds. The 
flowers of the two laſt ſorts ſtand erect, when they fitſt 
appear, but ſo ſoon as the florets are impregnated, 


and their colour changes, the foot-ſtalks become very 


flaccidtoward the top, and the flowers hang downward 
but when the ſeeds are ripe, - the foot - talks become 
| {til 

| ? 


Mf, and the heads ſtand erect for the winds to dif- 
r ſeeds. nn. _ 
COTYLEDON. Lin. Gen. Plant. 5r2.* Tourn. 

Inſt, R. H. 90. tab. 19. [KoJuandar, Gr, of Kelvan, Gr. 
a cavity; becauſe the leaves of this are hollowed like 

the navel, or becauſe it reſembles a veſſel wherewith 

the ancients uſed to draw water.] Navelwort. 
The CHARACTERS are, 


The flower hath a ſmall empalement of one leaf, divided 


into five parts at the top. It hath one funnel-ſhaped pe- 


tal, cut into five parts at the brim, which turn backward. 


I bath five germina, which have each a ſquamous concave | 
nefarium at their baſe, and each ſuſtains a ſtyle, crowned | 


by a fingle ftigma, theſe are attended by ten ere? flami- 
na, which are terminated by ere Ones having four 
furrows. The germen afterwatd become ſo many oblong 
ſwelling capſules, opening longitudinally, with one valve, 
filled with ſmall ſeeds. | ; 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fourth ſection of 

Linnæus's tenth claſs, intitled Decandria Pentagynia, 

© the flower having ten ſtamina and five ſtyles. 

The Speciss are, 

1. CoryLEDoN No nag, foliis cuculato-peltatis, ſerrato- 
dentatis, alternis, caule ramoſo, flor bus erectis. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 429. Naveltvort with hooded leaves ſharply in- 


ed, growing alternate, and a branching ſtalk with | 


ereft flowers. Cotyledon major, Greater Navelwort. 

Umbilicus Veneris. Cluſ. H. 8 7 
2. CoryLepon (Spinaſo) foliis oblongis ſpinoſo-mucro- 

natis, caule ſpicato. Lin. Sp. Plant. 429. Navelwort 


with 7 701 pointed leaves, ending with a ſpine, and | 


ſpiked fta | 

3. CoTYLEDON (Serrata) folits ovalibus, crenatis, caule 
ſpicato. Lin. Sp. Plant. 429. Navelwort with oval cre- 

nated leaves and a ſpiked fall 
lio oblongo, fimbriato. Hort. Elth. 113. tab. 95. Na- 
velwort of Crete, with an oblong fringed leaf. 

4. Cory DN ( Hemiſpherica) foliis ſemigloboſis. Hort. 

Cliff. 176. Navelwort with ſemiglobular leaves. Coty- 
ledon Capenſis, folio ſemiglobato. Hort. Elth. 112. 

tab. 94. 

6. 7 N (Orbiculata) foliis ſubrotundis, planis in- 
tegerrimis. Hort, Cliff. 276, Navelwort with roundiſb, 
plain, entire leaves. Sedum Africanum fruteſcens, in- 

canum, orbiculatis foliis. H. L. 349. N 

6. CorvIEDoY (Ramgſiſimo) caule ramoſiſſimo, foliis 
rotundis, planis, marginibus purpureis. Navekvort 

with à very branching ſtalk, and round, plain, hairy 

leaves, with purple edges. | 

7. CoTyLEDoN (Arboreſcens) caule ramoſo, ſueculento, 
| foliis obversè ovatis, emarginatis, marginibus purpu- 

reis. Navehvort with a branching ſucculent ſtalt, and 0b- 
verſe oval leaves, which are indented at the top, and have 
ple borders. Cotyledon major, arboreſcens Afra, 

f 70115 orbiculatis, glaucus, limbo purpureo, & ma- 
culis viridibus ornatis. Boerh. Ind. alt. 1. p. 287. 

8. CoryLepow (Ovata) caule ramoſo, ſucculento, fo- 
liis ovatis, planis, acuminatis oppoſitis ſemiamplexi- 

caulibus. Hader with a ſucculent branching ſtalk, 
and oval, plain, pointed leaves growing oppoſite, which half 
embrace the ſtalk. 1 N 8 . 

9. CoTYLEDON a) foliis alternis ſpatulatis carnoſis 

: integerrimis. Fan's . 614. Navelwort with ſpatule- 
ſhaped leaves. Cotyledon Africana fruteſcens, folio 
longo & anguſto, flore flaveſcente. Com. Rar. Plant. 
23. tab. 23. 

10. CoTYLEDoN (Laciniata) foliis laciniatis, floribus qua- 
drifidis. Hort. Cliff. 175. Navelwort with cut leaves. 
and four-pointed flowers. Cotyledon Afra, folio craſſo 
lato laciniato, floſculo aureo. Boerh. Ind. alt. 288. 
The firſt ſort, which is that uſed in medicine, grows 
upon old walls and buildings in divers parts of Eng- 
land, particularly in Shropſhire and Somerſetſhire; in 
both which counties it greatly abounds upon old 
buildings, and on rocky places, but is not often 
found wild near London, nor often cultivated in gar- 

dens. This hath many round fucculent leaves, whoſe 
foot: ſtalks are placed almoſt in the center, ſo as to 
reſemble a target. They are alternately ſawed on 
their edges, which frequently turn inward; the upper 


„ 


Cotyledon Cretica, fo- 


_— 


ſurface of the leaves are hollow, in the middle, where 
the foot-ſtalks are joined" on the lower fide, fo as to 
reſemble a navel, from whence the plant was titled 
Navelwort. From between the leaves ariſe the foot- 
ſtalks of the flowers, which in ſome places grow near 
three feet high, and in others not more than Tix inches, 
their lower part being garnifhed with leaves, and 
their upper part with flowers, which ſtand cloſe to 
the ſide of the branches, and grow erect; they are 
of a whitiſh yellow colour, and appear in June. It 
requires a dry rubbifhy ſoil, and to, have a ſha 

ſition. . This is a biennial plant, ſo that after it has 
perfected ſired, 8 decays; but if the ſeeds 
are ſcattered on walls and old buildings as ſoon as 
it is ripe, or if the ſeeds ate permitted to fall upon 
ſuch places, the plants will come up, and thrive much 
better than when they are ſown in the ground; and 
when once the plants are eſtabliſhed upon an old wall 
or building, they will fow their ſeeds, and maintain 
their place better than when cultivated with more care. 
The fecond fort grows naturally in Siberia, from 


whence it was brought to the imperial garden at Pe- 


terſburgh. This was ſent me by Dr. Amman, the 
late profeſſor of botany in that garden. It is a low 
PR in ſhape like the Houſleek, bur the leaves are 
onger, and terminate in ſoft ſpines, The flower- 
ſtalks rife about four inches high, and ſupport four 
or five whitiſh flowers, which are cut at the brim into 
five parts. Theſe appear in April, and are ſome- 
times ſucceeded by ſeeds in England. This fort re- 
qu a very ſhady ſituation, for if it is expoſed to 
e ſun in ſummer, the plaars will ſoon decay. It is 
propagated by offsets like the Houſleck, and requires 
a pretty ſtrong ſal. | 
The third fort grows naturally in the Levant. This 
hath a fibrous root, from which is produced a ſingle 
upright ſucculent ſtalk, garniſhed with oblong, thick, 
ſucculent leaves, placed alternate, which are {awed on 
their edges. The upper part of the ſtalk is garniſh- 
ed with purpliſh overs, growihg in a looſe ſpike, 
two or three being joined on the ſame foot-ſtalk, 
which is very ſhort. The flowers appear in June, 
and the ſeeds ripen in autumn. It is a biennial plant, 
which decays ſoon after the ſeeds are ripe. If this 
fort is ſown upon a wall, it will thrive better than 
in the ground, and be leſs liable to ſuffer by froſt ; 
ſo that where the ſeeds ſcatter themfelves in ſuch 
ſituations, the plants thrive better than when they 
are cultivated. i | 
The fourth ſort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope. This hath a thick ſucculent ſtalk, which 
rarely riſes above a ſpan high, diyiding into many 
branches, garniſhed with ſhort, thick, ſucculent leaves, 
which are very convex on their under fide, but plain 
on their upper, not more than half an inch long, and 
a quarter broad, of a grayiſh colour ſpotted over with 
ſmall green ſpots, and fit cloſe to the branches: the 
foot-ſtalks of the flower rife from the top of the 
branches, and are fix inches long, naked, and ſupport 
five or fix flowers, which come out alternate from 
the ſide, fitting very cloſe to the ſtalks ; they are tu- 
bular, and cut into five parts at the top; theſe are 
reeniſh, with purple tips. It flowers in June and 
Juy, but never produces feeds in England. 
The fifth ſort grows naturally upon dry gravelly ſpots 
at the Cape of Good Hope. It hath a thick ſucculent 
ſtalk, which by age becomes ligneous, and riſes three 
or four feet high, Fading out crooked branches, which 
w irregular, garniſhed with thick, fleſhy, ſucculent 
Loves about two inches long, and near as wide toward 


the top; they are narrow at their baſe, and rounded 


at the top, of a ſea-green colour, with a pay edge, 
which is frequently irregularly indented. The flow- 
ers grow upon thick ſucculent foot-ſtalks, which 
ariſe from the end of the branches, and are near a 
foot long, naked, and ſupporting eight or ten flowers, 
growing in an irregular umbel at the top; theſe are 
of a pale yellow colour, having long tubes, which 
hang downward, cut into five parts at the brim, which 
turn backward, the ſtamina and ſtyle being longer 

than 


| 1 
oy » 
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khan the tube of the flower, hanging downward. 
This ſort flowers in July, Auguſt, and September, 
but cloth not ripen ſeeds in England. 

The ſixth ſort is alſo a native of the Cape of Good 
Hope. This hath a ſhort, thick, ſucculent ſtalk, 
which rarely riſes more than a foot high, branching 
out on every ſide, ſo as to ſpread over the 

which they are planted : 
and are cloſely garniſhed thick round leaves, of 
a grayiſh colour, with purple borders, plain on their 
upper fide, but convex on their under, and very 
ffeſhy, of an herbaceous colour within, and full of 
moiſture, This ſort hath not flowered in England, 
ſo far as I can learn, for I have kept plants of it whick 
were twenty years old, but never attempted to flower. 
It is undoubtedly a different ſort from the former, 
although they have been ſuppoſed to be the ſame by 
ſome writers, 

The ſeventh ſort is ſomewhat like the ſixth, but the 
ſtalks rife higher, the leaves are much larger, and 
| ſhaped more ike thoſe of the fifth, but are ſpotted 


on their upper ſide with great numbers of dark green | 


ſpots ; they have a deep border of purple on their 
edges, and fit cloſe to the branches. This hath not 
as yet flowered in England. This is alſo a native of 
Ethiopia. 
The eighth ſort hath been of late years introduced 
into the gardens in Holland, from the Cape of Good 
Hope, where it grows naturally, and was ſent me by 
Dr. Adrian Van Royen, late profeſſor of botany at 
Leyden, This riſes with a ſucculent ſtalk near three 
feet high, which divides into many branches, grow- 
ing erect, garniſhed with oval ſucculent leaves, placed 
| oppoſite z they are of a —_ err, and end in 
ints, and half embrace the 
This fort hath not as yet produced any flowers in 
England. 
The ninth ſort grows on rocky places at the Cape of 
Good Hope, from whence it was firſt brought to the 
gardens in Holland, and hath ſince been ſpread into 
' moſt parts of Europe, where there are curious per- 
| ſons who preſerve exotic plants in their gardens : this 
; hath a ſhort, greeniſh, ſucculent ſtalk, which ſeldom 
' riſes more than a ſpan high, dividing into ſeveral ir- 
regular branches, garniſhed with thick ſucculent 
leaves four inches long, and half an inch broad, and 
as much in thickneſs, Ld a broad concave furrow 
on their upper ſide, running almoſt their whole 
length, ur are convex on their under ſide, of a 
bright green, with a purple tip. The foot-ftalks of 
the flowers are produced at the end of the branches, 
and riſe near a foot high, having here and there an 
oblong pointed leaf, growing on their ſide. The 
flowers ſtand upon ſhort foot-ſtalks, which branch 
out from the-principal ſtem ; theſe are yellow, hav- 
ing pretty long tubes, which are cut at the top into 
five parts, and are reflexed backward. The flowers 
of this ſort hang downward, and the ſtamina are 
longer than the tube of the flower ; the reflexed parts 
of the petal are 14 1 with purple. Dr. Linnæus 
has ſuppoſed this to be the ſame with the fifth ſort, 
but whoever has ſeen both plants, cannot doubt of 
their being diſtinct ſpecies. 
The tenth fort grows naturally in the warm parts of 
Africa, ſo is much more tender than either of the 
other ſorts : this riſes with an upright ſtem about a 


foot high, which is jointed and ſucculent, garniſhed | 


with broad leaves, which are deeply cut on their 
edges; they are of a grayiſh colour, placed oppoſite, 
2 almoſt embrace the ſtalks with their baſe. The 
foot- ſtalks of the flowers ariſe from the end of the 
branches, which are about ſix inches long, ſuſtaining 
ſeven or eight ſmall flowers of a deep yellow co- 
lour, which are divided into four parts almoſt to the 
bottom. The ſtamina of theſe flowers are not longer 
than the ſhort tube. This flowers at different ſeaſons 
of the year, but never produces any ſeeds in England. 
This ſort requires a warm ſtove to preſerve it through 
the winter in England, nor ſhould it be expoſed abroad 


in ſummer for if it receives much wet, the ſtalks are 


they become woody 5 
wi 


— 


— 
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with their baſe. | 
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very ſubject to rot; ſo that it ſhould conſtantly remain 
either in the ſtoves, or in ſummer ſhould be placed in 
an airy glaſs- caſe with other tender ſucculent plants, 
where they may have free air in warm weather, and 


be ſcreened from cold and wet; but in autumn they 


muſt be removed into the ſtove, here they ſhould 
be kept in a moderate temperature of warmth : 
this is 1 7 ted by cuttings, which ſhould be 
taken off in ſummer, and planted into ſmall 4 
and plunged inte a moderate hot-bed, and when they 
have taken root, they ſhould be removed into the 
ſtove, This plant muſt have but little water, eſpe- 
cially in winter. 8 
The African kinds are all of them propagated b 
ee in any of the ſummer months, which 
ould be laid in a dry place for a fortnight or three 
weeks after — are taken from the plant, before 
they are planted , for theſe abound with juice through 
every part of the plant, which will certainly rot the 
cuttings, if they are not ſuffered to lie out of the 
ground, that the wounded part may heal over, and 
the great redundancy of ſap evaporate, The foil in 
which theſe plants thrive beſt, is one third freſh light 
earth, from a paſture, one third ſand, and the other 
third part lime-rubbiſh and rotten tan, in equal quan- 
tities; theſe ſhould be well mixed, and laid in a heap 
ſix or eight months before it is uſed, turning it over 
five or ſix times, that the parts may*the better incor- 
porate; and before it is uſed, it will be proper to paſs 
it through a ſcreen, to ſeparate the large ſtones, clods, 
&c. therefrom. i 
Having prepared the earth, and your cuttings bein 
in a fit order for planting, you muſt fill as many bal 
penny pots with earth as you have cuttings to plant; 
then put one cutting in the middle of each pot about 
two or three inches deep or more, according to their 
ſtrength; then give them a little water to ſettle the 
earth cloſe about them, and ſet the pots in a warm 
ſhady place for about a week, to prepare the cutti 
for putting forth roots; after which they ſhould be 


plunged into a moderate hot-bed of tanners bark, 


which will greatly facilitate their rooting; but obſerve 

to give them air, by raiſing the alaſſes at all times 

when the weather will permit, as alſo to ſhade the 
laſſes in the heat of the day. 

n about ſix weeks or two months time after plant- 
ing, theſe cuttings will be rooted, when you muſt 
begin to expoſe them to the open air by degrees, firſt 
drawing the pots out of the tan, and ſetting them on 
the top, then raiſe the glaſſes very high in the day- 
time; and in about a week after remove the pots 
into a green-houſe, and there harden them for another 
week; after which they may be expoſed to the open 
air in a well defended place, obſerving not. to ſet 


them into a place too much expoſed to the ſun, until 


they have been inured to the open air for ſome. time. 
In'this place the plants may remain until the begin- 
ning of October, at which time you ſhould remove 
them into the conſervatory, placing them as near the 
windows as poſſible at firſt, letting them have as much 
free open air as the ſeaſon will permit, by keeping the 
windows open whenever the weather is good; and 
now you muſt 75 7 to abate your waterings, giving 
it to them ſparingly ; but you ſhould not ſuffer their 
leaves to ſhrink tor want 6f moiſture, which is ano- 
ther extreme ſome people run into for want of a lit- 
tle obſervation; for when they are ſuffered to ſhrink 
for want of ſufficient moiſture to keep their veſſels 
diſtended, they are rendered incapable of diſcharging 
this moiſture whenever they receive it again, The 
tenth ſort ſhould be placed in a moderate ſtove in 
winter, nor muſt it be ſet abroad till Midſummer, 
for it is much tenderer than any of the others. 
The beſt method to treat moſt of theſe plants is, to 
per them in an open, airy, dry glaſs-caſe, among 
icoidefſes and African Houſleeks, where they may 
enjoy as much of the ſun-ſhine as poſſible, and have a 
free, dry, open air; for if theſe are placed in a com- 
mon green-houſe among ſhrubby plants, which per- 


ſpire freely, it will fill the houſe with a damp air, 
* which 


COU 
COWSLIP. | 
CRAB-TREE. See Marius. 


CRAMBE. Lin. Gen, Plant. 739. 
H. 211. tab, 100. [Keapbn, 654 Cabbage. 
The CHARACTERS are, | 
The empalement of the flower is ſed of four oval 


C RA 


which theſe ſucculent plants ate apt to imbibe; and 


thereby becoming too replete with moiſture, often 
caſt their leaves, and many times their branches alſo | 


decay, and the whole plant periſhes. 
BAR I L. See HyMENA A: 
See PrimuLa. 


ch ſpread open. The flower hath four 


concave leaves 


petals, placed in farm of a croſs, which are large, ob- 
| long, and ſpread 


it hath fix ſtamina, two of which 


are the length of the empalement, the other four are longer, 


2, 


4. Cramse (Hiſpanica) 


and bifid at their points; theſe are terminated by Angle 
ſummits, which branch into threads on their outfide. T he 
petals have honey glands on their inſide, which are longer 
than the ſtamina, It hath an oblong germen, but no ſtyle, 
crowned by a thick ſtigma. The germen afterward becomes 
a round dry capſule, with one cell, incloſing one roundiſb ſeed. 
This genus of plants is d in the ſecond ſection 
of Linnæus's fifteenth clals, intitled Tetradynamia 
ſiliquoſa, the flower having four long and two ſhort 
ſtamina, and the ſeeds growing in 
The Speis are, 


CramBe (Maritima) foliis cauleque glabris. Fl. Suec. 
570. Sea Cabbage with ſmooth talks and leaves. Crambe 


aritima braſſicæ folio. Tourn. Inft. 211. 
Th 4 (Suecica) foliis profunde laciniatis, caule 
erecto, ramoſo. Sea. Cabbage with leaves deeply cut, and 
an upright branching ftalk. X 
CRAMBE (Orientah;) foliis ſcabris, caule glabro. Lin. 


Sp. Plant. 671. Ses Cabbage with rough leaves and a 


th talk. Crambe foliis & foliolis alternatim pin- 
natifidis. Prod. Leyd. 330. | 

| foliis cauleque ſcabris. Hort. 
Upſal. 193. Sea Cabbage with rough flalks and leaves. 
Rapiſtrum maximum rotundifolium monoſpermum. 
Corn, Canad. 147. | 


The firſt fort ſends out many broad ſmooth leaves, 


| which are deeply jagged on their ſides in obtuſe ſeg- 


in form of a c 


rib; and theſe diviſions are again alternately cut on 


ments, and are of a grayiſh colour, ſpreading near the 
ground ; between theſe ariſe a thick ſmooth foot-ſtalk 
about one foot high, which ſpreads out into many 
branches, which have at each joint one leaf of the 
ſame form as thoſe below, but much leſs ; theſe foot- 
ſtalks ſubdivide again into many ſmaller, which are 
garniſhed with white flowers, growing in a looſe ob- 
tuſe ſpike, compoſed of four concave petals, placed 
= tf theſe are ſucceeded by round dry 
ſeed-veſſels about the ſize of Peaſe, having a 
ſingle ſeed in each. It flowers in June, and the ſeeds 
ripen in autumn. The roots of this ſort creep under 
2 whereby it propagates very faſt. 
he ſeeds of the ſecond ſort were ſent me from Pe- 
terſburgh for the firſt ſort, from which it differs 
greatly. This hath a perennial root, which ſends 
out ſeveral oblong, ſmooth, pointed leaves, irregu- 
larly cut on their Fes into acute ſegments almoſt to 
the midrib; theſe are very ſmooth, and of a ſea-green 
colour: between theſe ariſe the ſtalk, which grows 
three feet high, garniſhed below by oblong pointed 
leaves, which are acutely indented on their edges. 
The ſtalks. branch out into many ſmaller, and theſe 
ſubdivide again into leſs, which are garniſhed with 
looſe ſpikes of white flowers like thoſe of 'the firſt 
ſort, which are ſucceeded by ſeeds of the ſame form. 
This differs greatly from the firſt in the ſhape of its 
leaves, which 
ſegments do the ſame ; whereas thoſe of the other are 
blunt, and not half ſo deeply cut. The ſtalks riſe 
more than twice the height of the firſt, branch out 
more, and the branches grow more erect; and theſe 
differences are conſtant, where the plants of both ſorts 
in the ſame ſoil. | | 
he third ſort, grows naturally in the Eaſt. This 


9 * 


hath a biennial root, from which ariſe many leaves 


in the ſpring, that are alternately divided to the mid- 


„a 


Tourn. Inſt. R. 


are longer, ending in points, and the 


— 
„ 


1 


"a 3 of winged leaves, and are 
colo 


ſules, each containing a ſingle ſeed. 


G R A 
their edges into many points, ſo that they have, 


he 
| a roy 
ur. The ſtalks riſe about two feet high, and di- 


vide into many branches, which are terminated by 


- 
: 
> 


looſe panicles of ſmall white flowers, placed in form 
of acroſs, which are ſucceeded by ſmall round cap- 
This flowers in 
June, and the ſeeds ripen in autumn, ſoon after which 
the roots decay. e e 7 
The fourth ſort is an annual plant, which grows na- 
turally in Spain and Italy. This riſes with a very 


branching ſtalk near three feet high, garniſhed wit 


roundiſh heart-ſhaped leaves, indented on their edges, 
ſtanding upon long foot-ſtalks ; the branches ſubdi- 
vide into many. {lender ones, which end in long 


looſe ſpikes of ſmall white flowers, which are ſuc- 


ceeded by ſmall, round, dry ſeed - veſſels, which con- 
tain a ſingle ſeed. The leaves and ſtalks of this fort 
are rough. It flowers in June, and the ſeeds fipes 
in autumn. ; 

The firſt ſpecies is found wild upon ſea-ſhores in di- 
vers parts of England, but particularly in Suſſex and 
Dorſetſhire in great plenty, where the inhabitants 
ther it in the ſpring to eat, preferring it to any of Ge 
Cabbage kind; as it generally grows upon the gra- 
velly ſhore, where the tide overflows it, the inhabi- 
tants obſerve where the gravel is thruſt up by the 
ſhoots of this plant, and open the gravel, and cut the 
ſhoots before they come out, and are expoſed to the 
open air, whereby the ſhoots appear as if they were 
blanched; and when they are cut ſo young, they are 


very tender and ſweet; but if they are ſuffered to 


5 till they are green, they become tough and bitter, 


This plant may be propagated in a garden, by ſow- 


in 


ng the ſeed ſoon after it is ripe, in a ſandy or gra- 
velly ſoil, where it will thrive exceedingly, and in- 
creaſe greatly by its creeping roots, which will ſoon 
overſpread a large ſpot of ground, if encouraged ; 
but the heads will not be fit to cut until the plants 
have had one year's growth : and in order to have it 

» the bed in which the plants grow, ſhould, at 

ichaelmas, be covered over with ſand or gravel 

about four or five inches thick, which will allow a 
proper depth for the ſhoots to be cut before they ap- 
pear above 8 and if this is repeated every 
autumn, in the ſame manner as is practiſed in earth- 
of Aſparagus. beds, the plants will require no 
other culture. This may be cut for uſe in April 
and May, while it is young; but if the ſhoots are 
ſuffered to remain, they will produce fine regular 
heads of white flowers, which appear very bande, 


and will perfect their ſeeds, by which they may be pro- 


CRANIOLARIA. Lin. Gen. 


pagent | 

he other ſorts are only preſerved in curious gardens 

of plants for variety, but are not of any uſe or beau- 

ty. The perennial forts may be propagated in the 

ſame manner as the firſt, | | 

RANE's-BILL. See GERANINUNM. | 
Plant. 670. Mar- 

tynia. Houſt. Gen, 1 

The CHARACTERS are, 

The flower hath a permanent empalement, compoſed of 

four ſhort narrow leaves which ſpread open, with a large 

ſwollen head, which is cut longitudinally on the fide. The 

flower hath one petal, which is uncqual, having a very long 

narrow tube, whoſe brim is divided into two Tos; the up- 


per being roundiſh and entire, but the under is divided into 


three parts, the middle ſegment being the largeſt. It hath 
four ſtamina, two of which are the length of the tube, 
and two are ſhorter ; 7 are terminated by fingle ſum- 
mits ; at the bottom of the tube is ſituated an oval germen, 
ſupporting a ſlender ſtyle, crowned by an obtuſe thick ſtig- 
ma, The germen afterward becomes an oval leathery 
fruit, pointed at both ends, opening with two valves, in- 
clofing a depreſſed woody nut, pointed at both ends, and 
recurved, having two or three furrows, ſo as to reſemble a 
opening in two parts. +4 
This genus. of plants is ranged in the ſecond ſec- 
tion of Linnæus's fourteenth claſs, intitled Didyna- 
mia Angioſpermia, the BY having two long and 


CRA 
"two ſhort ſtamina, and the ſeeds being included in a 
capſule. F 2 194 ln 
The Syxc1es are, 


\ 
1. Cramotarra (Aunua) foliis cordatis, angulatis lo- 


batis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 862. Craniolaria with angular 
heart-ſhaped leaves. M 
coſa, aceris folio, flore albo, tubo longiſſimo. Houſt. 
MSS. 2 


2. ChAnioLans (Fruticoſa) foliis lanceolatis dentatis. 


Lin. Sp. Plant. 618. Craniolaria with ſpear-ſhaped in- 
dented leaves. Geſnera arboreſcens amplo flore fimbri- 
ato & maculoſo. Plum. Nov. Gen. 77. 
The firſt ſort was diſcovered in the neighbourhood 
of Carthagena in New Spain, by the late Dr. William 
Houſtoun, who ſent the ſeeds to England. This is 
an annual plant, which riſes with a brancing ſtalk 
about two feet high; the branches come out oppoſite, 
which «re hairy and viſcous , the leaves alſo are placed 
oppoſite, upon very long foot-ſtalks ; theſe are of dif- 
ferent ſhapes, ſome of them. are divided into five 
NN into three, and or 6 almoſt heart- 
endink in acute points; are hairy and 
. f The flowers us pe from che e 
and alſo at the end of the branches, ſtanding on ſhort 
foot-ſtalks, having an inflated ſheath or cover, out 
of which the tube of the flower ariſes, which is ſeven 


or eight inches long, and very ſlender; but at the 


top is divided into two lips, the under being large, 
divided into three broad ſegments, the middle being 
_ than the other two ; the upper lip is roundiſh 
and entire : the flowers are ſricceeded by oblong fruit, 
having a thick dry ſkin, which opens lengthways, in- 
cloſing a hard furrowed nut, with two recurved horns. 
This is an annual plant, whoſe ſeeds muſt be ſown on 


a hot-bed in the ſpring; and when the plants are fit to | 


remove, they ſhould be each planted in a ſeparate ſmall 
pot, filled with light freſh earth, and plunged into a 
moderate hot-bed, carefully ſhading them from the 
ſun till they have taken new root; after which they 
ſhould have free air admitted to them .in proportion 
to the warmth of the ſcaſon, to prevent their drawing 
up weak, and afterwards treated in the fame manner as 
other tender exotic plants, being too tender to thrive in 
the open air in England; fo that when they are grown 
too large to remain under the frames, they ſhould be 


removed into the bark-ſtove, and plunged into the 


tan-bed, where = he? arp -” July, and with 
management they often ect their ſeeds in 
| — But the ſeeds of * ſhould remain 
on till they drop, otherwiſe they will not grow, for 
the outer covers of theſe ſeeds ſplit open and drop 
off like thoſe of the Almond, before the ſeeds are 
fully ripened. Ig 
The ſecond: fort naturally at the Havannah, 
and in ſome of the ether iſlands in America. This 
riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk to the height of ten or 
twelve feet, dividing upward into a tew branches, 
which are garniſhed with ſpear-ſhaped leaves, cut on 
their edges; theſe are ſoft and hairy. The flowers 
are produced from the ſide of the branches, growing 
feveral together on the ſame foot-ſtalk; they are 


| ſhaped like thoſe of the Foxglove, of a greeniſh yel- 
low colour, with brown ſpots on the inſide; the 


flowers have a ſwelling tube, which is recurved, and 
the brim is ſlightly divided into five unequal ſeg- 
ments. Theſe appear in July, but are not ſucceeded 
by ſeeds in England. g 
This ſort is propagated by ſeeds, which muſt be pro- 
cured from the countries where.it grows naturally, 
and ſhould be ſown on a hot-bed in 14 ſpring; when 
the plants are fit to remove, they ſhould each 
2 0 into a ſeparate ſmall pot, filled with light 
kitchen- garden earth, and plunged into a freſh hot- 
bed, where they muſt be ſhaded from the ſun till 
they have taken freſh root; then they muſt have air 
admitted to them, according to the warmth of the 
ſeaſon, and frequently watered during the heat of ſum- 
mer. In autumn they muſt be removed into the bark- 
ſtove, and plunged into the tan-bed. During the 


winter ſeaſon, the plants ſhould not have much wa- 


artynia annua, villoſa, & viſ- 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| 


ter, and may be treated in the fame manner, as other 
tender plants from thoſe countries. The plants 
ſeldom flower in England till the third year; and as 
they do not produce feeds here, it is with difficulty 
the ſort is preſerved in the European gardens, az 
there is no other method of propagating the plants 


+ ® 
. 


but by ſeeds. . 


CRASSULA. Dillen. Hott. Elch. 114. Lin. Gen. 


Plant. 352. Leſſer Orpine, © or Live-ever. This 
| name was formerly applied to the Anacampſeros, or 
r ine. "= > | ee | ' 

he CHARACTERS are, ; 
The flower bath a ffue-leaved empalement. The corolla 
conſiſts of fe narraw petals, which are joined at their 
e,. are reflexed, and ſpread open at the brim. In 
the bottom of the tube are ſituated froe neftarii, and there 
are five ſtamina ſituated round theſe, which ariſe from the 
bottom of the tube, and extend to the brim. At the bes- 
tom of the tube are placed ue oblong pointed germina 
after the flower is paſt, theſe become froe capſules, opening 

lengthways, and 22 with ſmall ſeeds. 
This genus of plants is by Dr. Linnæus ranged in 
his fifth claſs'of plants, and in the fifth diviſion, in- 
titled Pentandria . Pentagynia, which includes thoſe 
plants whoſe flowers have five ſtamina and five ſtyles. 

The Specits are, | 

1. CRAsSULA (Coccinea) foliis planis cartilagineo-ciliatis, 
baſi connato vaginantibus. Vir. Cliff. 26. Lefer Or- 
pine with plain leaves, having ſtiff edges ſet with 
ſilver hairs, and their baſe ſurrounding the ſtall like 
ſheaths. Cotyledon Africana fruteſcens, flore umbel- 
lato Coccineo. Com. Rar. 24. 

2. CASSULA (Perfoliata) foliis lanceolato- ſubulatis ſeſ- 
ſilibus connatis, canaliculatis, ſubtus convexis. Hort. 
Cliff. 116. Leſſer Orpine with ſpear-ſhaped awl-faſhion- 

ed leaves, ſurrounding the ftalks with their baſe, chan- 
nelled on their upper fide, and convex on their under. 
Craſſula altiſſima perfoliata. Dill. Hort. Elth. 114. 

3. CRASsLA (Cultrata) foliis oppoſitis, obtusè ovatis, 
integerrimis, hinc anguſtioribus. Hort. Cliff. 496. 
Leer Orpine with oval 4 leaves placed oppoſite, which 
are entire, and narrow at their baſe. Craſſula Ana- 
campſerotis folio. Hort. Elth. 115. tab. 65. 

4. CrassuLa (Ciliata) foliis oppoſitis, ovalibus, plani- 
uſculis, diſtinctis, ciliatis, corymbis terminalibus. 

Fort. Cliff. 496. Leſſer Orpine with oblong plain leaves 
placed oppoſite, which are bordered with ſilver hairs, and 
ſtalks terminated by a corymbus of flowers. Craſſula cau- 
leſcens, foliis ſempervivi cruciatis. Hort. Elth. 116. 
tab. 98. / 

& Abe (Scabra) foliis oppoſitis, patentibus, con- 
natis ſcabris ciliatis, corymbis terminalibus. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 283. Leſſer Orpine with . rough ſpreading leaves 

owing oppoſite. Cotyledon Africana fruteſcens, fo- 
iis aſperis, anguſtis, acuminatis, flore vireſcente. 
Mart, Cent. 44. 

6. CRASSULA (Nudicaulis) foliis ſubulatis, radicatis, 
caule nudo. Hort. Cliff, 116. Leſſer Orpine with aw!- 
ſhaped leaves which put out roots, and a naked ſtalk. 

Craſfula Cæſpitoſa longifolia. Hort. Elth. 1 16. tab. 98. 

7. CxASSULA (Puntata) caule flaccido, foliis connatis, 
cordatis, fucculentis, floribus confertis terminali- 
bus. Leſſer Orpine with a weak ſtalt growing through the 
leaves, which are heart-ſhaped and ſucculent, and flowers 
growing in cluſters at the end of the branches. : 

8. CaAsSULA (Fruticoſa) foliis longis, teretibus, alternis, 
caule fruticoſo, ramoſo. Lefſer Orpine with long taper 
leaves placed alternate, and a branching ſhrubby ſtalk. 

9. CxAssuLA (Sediodes) caule flaccido, prolifero, de- 
terminate-folioſo, foliis patentiſſimis, imbricatis, 
Hort. Cliff. 496. Leſſer Orpine with a proliferous weak 
ſtalk, which is leafy, and leaves placed in the manner of 
tiles, and ſpreading open. Sedum Afrutn, ſaxatile, fo- 
lis ſedi vulgaris, in roſam vere compoſitis. Boerh. 
Ind. alt. 1. 287. 7 5 

10. CrRasuLA (Pelucida) caule flaccido repente, foliis 
oppoſitis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 283. Leſſer Orpine with a 
weak creeping all leaves placed oppoſite, and a ſhrubby 
ſucculent ſtalk. Craſſula portulacæ facie repens. Mort. 
i 

| 11. CRASSULA 


C RA 


11. CAsvl= (Portulacaria) follis obovats, oppolitis, 


verſe oval haves placed oppoſite, and a 'tree-likt ſtalt. 


caule arboreo. Lin. Sp. 406. Leſſer Orpine with ob- 


Craſſula portulacz facie arboreſcens. Hort. Elth. 120. 


tab. 90. 
The firſt ſort hath a round reddiſh talk, which is 


jointed, riſing about three feet high, which divides 


3 into many irregular branches, garniſhed with 


u 
oblong plain leaves placed oppoſite, having a griſtl 
border: Fe with wel flver hairs ond 
brace the ſtalks with their baſe. The flowers ate 
roduced at the end of the branches in cloſe umbels, 
tting very cloſe to the end of the branches; theſe 
are funnel-ſhaped, * ny long tubes cut at 
the top into five parts, which ſpread open ; they are 
of a fine ſcarlet colour, and ſtand erect; the uſual 
time of their flowering is July or Auguſt. This is 
propagated by cuttings during any of the ſummer 
months; ' theſe ſhould be cut off about a fortnight 
before they are planted, and laid in a dry place that 
the wounded part may heal over; then they ſhould 
be each planted in a ſmall pot filled with light ſandy 
earth, and plunged into a moderate hot-bed, vin 
them bur litfle water. In about ſix weeks theſ wi 
have put out roots and begin to grow, when they 


ſhould have a large ſhare of air admitted to them, and 


muſt be gradually inured to bear the open air, into 
which they ſhould be removed, placing them in a 
ſheltered ſituation, where they may remain till au- 
tumn ; when they muſt be removed into a dry airy 
glaſs-caſe, where they may enjoy the ſun as much as 
poſſible, and be ſcreened from the wet and cold. In 


warm dry weather, during the ſummer months while 
they are abroad, theſe plants ſhould be gently watered 


two or three times a week ; but in winter they ſhould 


have very little water, leſt it rot their ſtems. Theſe 
plants require no artificial heat in winter, but they 


tubes, which are cut into five 
ſpreading open. 


* 


form of a 


muſt be ſecured from froſt and wet. 
The ſecond ſort will riſe with an upright ſtalk ten or 
twelve feet high, if it is not hroken or injured, but it 
requires ſupport ; for the ſtalks being ſlender, and the 
leaves very weighty, they are very ſubject to break, 
eſpecially if they are expoſed to the. wind. The leaves 

this plant are about three inches long; they are 
hollowed on the upper ſide, and have # convex ridge 
on their lower, and are placed op 


reen colour, ending in acute points; at the top of 
the ſtalk the flowers are produced in large cluſters 
they are of a whitiſh herbaceous colour, having ſhort 
| arts at the brim, 
The ſtalk which ſuſtains the flowers 
is pretty thick and ſucculent, generally turning firſt 
downward, and then upward again, almoſt in the 
ſyphon. It flowers in July, but doth not 

produce ſeeds here. This ſort is propagated by cut- 


Tings in the ſame manner as the firſt, and the plants 


uire the ſame treatment. | 
The third ſort riſes with a weak ſucculent ſtalk 
about two feet high, ſending out many irregular 
branches, niſhed with oblong, oval, thick leaves, 
plain on their upper ſide, but convex below, of a 
deep green; their borders are ſet with a few ſilvery 


| hairs. The ſtalk which ſupports the flowers riſes 


from the top of the branches, and is from four to |- 


fix inches long, putting out ſeveral ſide branches, which 
w ere; theſe are terminated by large cluſters of 
all greeniſh flowers, which appear in June and July. 
This is propagated by cuttings in the ſame manner 


as the two former, but being pretty hardy, ſhould | 


not be ſo tenderly treated ; for if the cuttings of 


| this are planted in a border of light earth, they will 


put out roots, and may afterwar 
potted, to be ſheltered in winter. 
he fifth ſort hath a very weak ſucculent ſtalk, which 


be taken up and 


riſes about a foot and a half high, dividing upward 


into ſmall branches, garniſhed with thin rough leaves 


which are flat, near two inches long, and a quarter | 
broad at their baſe, Hat 


ually narrowing to a point; 


lite, meg py. 
the ſtalks with their baſe ; theſe alternately croſs each 
| Other they are very thick, ſucculent, and of a pale 


and cloſely em- | 


theſe are rough, placed oppoſite, and embrace the 
ſtalks with their baſe. The flowers come out in ſmall 
cluſters at the end of the branches; they are ſmall, 
and of an herbaceous colour, ſo make rio figure z 
they appear in June and July. This may be propa- 
gated by cuttings, which may be treated in the ſame 
manner as the fourth fort. | | | 
The fixth ſort never tiſes with a ſtalk, but the leaves 
come out cloſe to the ground, forming a ſort of head; 
they are taper, ſucculent, ending in points, and fre- 
quently put out roots; out of the center of theſe 
ariſe the flower-ſtalk, which grow about fix inches 
high, branching into two or three ſhoots upward, 
each being terminated by cluſters of greeniſh flowers, 
which make no great appearance. It flowers in May, 
and ſometimes again in the latter part of ſummer 
Thi is propagated by taking off the heads, oe ide 
offsets, which ſhould be laid to dry three or four days 
before they are planted ; then they may be treated 
in the ſame manner as the other hardier ſorts before- 
mentioned. * 
The ſeventh ſort hath been lately introduced to the 
ens in Holland, from the Cape of Good Hope; 
it was ſent me by Dr. Adrian Van Royen, late pro- 
feſſor of botany at Leyden. This hath very ſlender 
ſtalks, which are full of joints, ſo trail upon the 
ground, unleſs they are ſupported, cloſely garniſhed 
with thick, ſucculent, heart-ſhaped leaves, placed 
oppolite, which are cloſely joined at their baſe, ſo 
t the ſtalks run through them; they are of a grayiſh 
colour; the ſtalks are divided, and grow about eight 
or nine inches long, and are terminated by cluſters of 
ſmall white flowers, ſitting very cloſe to the top of the 
ſtalks ; theſe appear in the ſpring, and alſo again in 
the latter part of ſummer. It is propagated by cut- 


tings in the ſame manner as the other hardier ſorts, 
and may be treated ih the ſame way. 
The eighth ſort was ſent me from Leyden, by the 


gentleman before- mentioned; this riſes with a ſhrubby 

IK four or five feet high, dividing into many 
branches, which at firſt are taper and ſucculent, but 
by age becomes ligneous; they are garniſhed with 
very lender, taper, ſucculent leaves, which are near 


three inches long, and are flaccid, generally turning 


downward, eſpecially in winter, when they are in the 


. houſe; but as it hath not as yet flowered here, I can 


give no further deſcription of it. This is equally hardy 
with the former ſorts, and takes eaſily from cuttings, 
ſo may be treated in the ſame way as the former. 

The ninth ſort is a low plant, with the appearance of 
Houſleek, having open ſpreading heads very like 
thoſe of ſome ſorts of Houſleek, which grow on the 
ends of very ſlender trailing ſtalks, which are pro- 
duced in plenty on every ſide the parent plant, in like 
manaer as the childing Marigold. The flower-ſtalks 
ariſe from the center of theſe heads, which are naked, 
about four inches long, and are terminated by cloſe 
cluſters of herbaceous flowers, which appear in dif- 
ferent ſeaſons of the year. This plant propagates 
very faſt by the ſide heads, which come out from the 
parent plant, which frequently put out roots as they 


trail on the ground, ſo may be taken off and potted, 


during any of the ſummer months; this is equally 
hardy with the former ſorts, ſo the plants may be 
treated in the ſame way. | 
The tenth ſort hath very ſlender, trailing, ſucculent 
ſtalks, of a reddiſh colour, which put out roots at the 
joints as they lie upon the ground. The ſtalks and 
eaves of this ſort have the appearance of Purſlane, 
but trail upon the ground like Chickweed. The flow- 


ers are produced in {mall cluſters at the end of the 


branches; theſe are white, with a bluſh of purple at 
their brim; they appear in ſummer at different times, 


and are often ſucceded by feeds, which grow ealily. 


This ſort is eaſily propagated by its trailing branches, 
and the plants require the ſame treatment as the other 
pat. orts, but unleſs they are often renewed will 

ecay. a ‚ | 
The Fe ſort riſes with a very thick, ſtrong, ſuccu- 
lent ſtalk to the height of three or four feet, ſending out 
6 3 branches 


— ——__ — — 
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Fe roundiſb concave petals, 'which are inſerted into the 
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branches on every ſide, ſo as to form a kind of pyra- 
mid, the lower branches being extended to a great 

length, and the other diminiſhing gradually to the 
top , theſe are of a red or a purpliſh colour, and very 
ſucculent ;z they are garniſhed with roundiſh ſuccu- 
lent leaves very like thoſe of Purſlane, from whence 
the gardeners have titled it the Purſlane-tree, ; 
This fort hath not flowered in England, though it has 
been many years in the gardens, ſo that we are not 
ſure if it is properly ranged in this genus; but from 
the outward appearance it ſeems to be nearly allied to 
ſome of the other ſpecies, on which account Dr. Dil- 
lenius has placed it here. 1053 
It is propagated with great facility by cuttings, which 
may be planted Wet, any of the ſummer months; 
but theſe ſhould be laid to dry for ſome days before 
they are planted, that the wounded 78 may be heal- 
ed over, otherwiſe they will rot. This ſort is ſome- 
what tenderer than the four ſorts laſt mentioned, ſo 
muſt be placed in a warm glaſs-caſe in winter, where 
it may enjoy the full ſun, and ſhould have very little 
water during that ſeaſon. - In ſummer the plants 
ſhould be placed abroad in a ſheltered ſituation, and 
in warm weather will require to be refreſhed with wa- 
ter twice a week; but as the ſtalks are very ſucculent, 
too much wet at any ſeaſon is very hurtful to. theſe 


ts. 
All the hardy ſorts of Craſſula may be treated in the 
ſame way as the Ficoides, and other hardier kinds of 
ſucculent plants, with this difference only, not to give 
them ſo much water; but the firſt, ſecond, and ele- 
venth ſorts require to be placed in a warm dry glaſs- 
caſe in winter, and muſt not be ſo long expoſed abroad 
in the ſummer as the other ſpecies, nor ſhould have 
much water, eſpecially in the winter. 
Theſe plants are preſerved in moſt curious gardens 
for the ſake of variety, which conſiſts more in the out- 
ward appearance of their plants, than in the beauty 
of their flowers, except the firſt ſort, whoſe flowers 
are of a beautiful ſcarlet, and grow in cloſe bunches at 
the end of the branches; ſo that when ſeveral of the 
branches are garniſhed with flowers at the ſame time, 
they make a fine appearance, and theſe flowers con- 
tinue in beauty a long time; but the flowers of the 
other ſorts are ſmall, and moſt of them are of an her- 
baceous colour, ſo make no figure. |; 
Dr. Dillenius, who firſt eſtabliſhed this genus, and ſe- 
parated the ſpecies from Cotyledon, to which many 
of them had been joined by former botaniſts, made 
their difference to conſiſt in the ſhape of the flower; 
ſo that all the ſorts with long tubulous flowers of one 
leaf, he placed under the genus of Cotyledon, and 
thoſe whoſe flowers have five petals, he placed under 
this genus of Craſſula : but Dr. Linnzus makes their 
difference to conſiſt in the number of their ſtamina, 
ſo that all thoſe whoſe flowers have but five ſtamina, 
he ranges under the title of Craſſula, and thoſe which 


have ten ſtamina, he puts under that of Cotyledon , | 


ſo that by his ſyſtem they are removed to a great diſ- 
trance from each other, and the firſt ſort here mention- 
ed is brought from Cotyledon, with whoſe characters 
in every other reſpect it agrees, and is placed here. 
CRATAGUS. Tourn, Inſt. R. H. 633. Lin. Gen. 
Plant. 547. The Wild Service. 
The CHARACTERS are, | 
The flower hath a empalement of one leaf, 
cut into frve concave ſegments, which ſpread open. It bath 


alement, and mary ſtamina, terminated by roundiſh 
ſummits, which are alſo inſerted in the empalement. The 
germen is ſituated under the flower, ſupporting two ſlender 

Hes, crowned with roundiſh ſtigmas. The germen after- 

ward becomes an oval or round; umbilicated berry, in- 
cloſing trvo oblong hard ſeeds. © ve. ar 
This genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond ſection 
of Linnæus's twelfth claſs, intitled Icoſandria Digy- 
nia, the flower having twenty or more ſtamina, which 
are inſerted to the empalement, and two ſtyles, | 


The Spxciss are, | 


1. Carus (Aria) foliis ovatis inæqualiter ſerratis, 


ſubtus tomentoſis. Hort. Cliff. 187. Vild Service, with 
oval leaves unequally ſawed, and woolly on their under 
fide, Cratægus folio ſubrotundo, ſerrato, ſubtus in- 
cano. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 633. Aria Theophraſti, and 
in ſome countries, The I bitè Beam, or white Leaf-trce. 

2. CRATAGUS, (Torminalis) foliis cordatis ſeptangulis, 
lobis infimis divaricatis. Lin. Sp. Platt, 476. Wild 
Service with 'beart-ſhaped leaves, having ſeven ang les, 
whoſe lower lobes g. aſunder. Cratægus folio laci- 
niato. Tourn, Inſt. 633. Wild, or Maple-leaved Service. 

3. CRaT&cus (Alpina) foliis oblongo-ovatis ſerratis, 
utrinque virentibus. Wild Service with oblong, oval, 

_ ſawed leaves, which. are green on both ſides. Cratz- 
gus folio oblongo, ſerrato, utrinque virenti. Tourn, 

nſt. 633. | "—- 

4. CRaTA&cus (Cocinea) foliis ovatis repando-angulatis 
ſerratis glabris. Hort. Cliff. 187. Cratægus with oval, 
ſmocth, [awed leaves, having angles. Meſpilus ſpinoſa, ic. 
oxyacantha Virginiana maxima. Tourn. Inſt. 633. 
Commonly called Cactſbur Hawthorn, | wa; 

5. CraTmzovs (Crus Galli) foliis lanceolato ovatis ſerra- 
tis glabris, ramis ſpinoſis. Lin, Sp. 682. Crateprs 

_ with oval, ſpear-ſhaped, ſawed leaves, and prickly branches. 
Meſpilus aculeata pyrifolia denticulato iplendens, 
fructu inſigni rutilo, Virginienſis. Pluk. Alm. 249. 
Commonly called Virginian L Azarole. ö 

6. Cx AT οοοçͤ Lucida) foliis lanceolatis ſerratis luci- 
dus, ſpinis longiſſimis, floribus corymboſis. Cratagus 
with lucid, ſpear- ſbaped, ſawed leaves, very long ſpines, 
and flowers in a corymbus. Meſpilus orunifollus ſpi- 
ou ongiſſimis fortibus, fructu rubro magno. Flor. 

irg. 55. 

7. Ard (Azarolus) foliis obtuſis ſubtrifidis denta- 
tis. Lin. Sp. 68 3. Cratægus with obtuſe, trifid, indented 

leaves. eſpilus Apil folio laciniato. C. B. P. 453. 
Commonly called LArarele. | 

8. CR ATÆ s (Oxyacantha) foliis obtuſis ſubtrifidis ſer- 

ratis. Hort. Cliff. 188. . Cratezgus with chtuſe, trifd, 
ſawed leaves. Meſpilus Apu folio, ſylveſtris ſpinoſa, ic. 
oxycantha. C. B. P. 454. The common White Thorn. 

9. Cars (Tonientoſa) foliis cuneiformi-ovatis ſerra- 
tis ſubangulatis ſubtus villoſis ramis ſpinoſis. Lin. Sp. 
682.  Crategus with oval, wedge ſhaped, ſawed, angu- 
lar leaves, boary on their under fide, and prickly * 
N75 Virginiana groſſulariæ foliis. Pluk. Phyt. 
100. f. 1. 

The firſt ſort grows naturally on, the chalky hills in 
Kent, Surry, and Suſſex, and in ſome other parts of 
England, and riſes to the height of thirty or forty 
feet, with a large trunk, dividing upward into many 
branches; the young ſhoots have a brown bark, co- 
vered over with a meally down, garniſhed with oval 
leaves between two and three inches long, and one 
and a half broad in the middle, of a light green on 
their upper ſide, but very white on their under, hav- 
ing many prominent ' tranſverſe veins, running from 
the midrib to the border, where they are uncqually 
ſawed, ſome of the indentures being much deeper, 
and the ſegments broader than others. The flowers 
are produced at the ends of the branches in bunches, 
their foot-ſtalks being meally, as are alſo the empale- 
ments of the flowers, which are cut into five obtuſe 
ſegments, 'and are reflexed. The flowers have five 
ſhort petals, which ſpread open like thoſe of the 
Pear-tree, having a great number of ſtamina of the 
fame length with the petals, terminated by oval ſum- 
mits. The germen, which is ſituated below the flow- 
ers, afterwards becomes an oval fruit, crowned with 
the empalement of the flower, having one cell, in 
which is incloſed three or four ſeeds. It flowers in 
May, and the fruit ripens in autumn. | 
This tree may be propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould 

. be ſown ſoon after they are ripe; for if they are kept 
out of the ground till ſpring, they remain at leaſt 
one year in the ground before the plants appear; fo 
that the fruit ſnould be buried in the ground, as is 
practiſed with the common Haws, Holly-berries, and 
thoſe other hard ſeeds which do not come up the ſame 

year; and when the plants come up, they may be 
treated in the ſame manner as the Haws, 25 they 
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ſhould by no means be headed 2 * 22 92 * 
theſe plants are upon a poor chalky ſoil, make 
at — and the Sod is very white and hard, 


o has been often uſed for making cogs for mills, 
and many other purpoſes where hard tough timber is 


wanted. | 99 4 
It may alſo be agated by layers in the ſame 
na as the 33 and 1 bak theſe ſhould 


be laid in the young wood; but they are two years 


before they have ſufficient roots to tranſplant. 'I have 
alſo raiſed a few plants from cuttings, . which were 


planted in autumn, in a ſhady border, but there was |. 


not more than one eighth part of the cuttings which 
ſucceeded ; therefore I would recommend the raiſin 
them from ſeeds, for the trees ſo raiſed grow muc 
larger and ſtraiter than thoſe which are raiſed either 
from layers or cuttings. | 

The tree will take by grafting, or budding it upon 
Pear-ſtocks very well, and Pears will take by grafting 
upon theſe trees, ſo that there is a nearer affinity be- 
tween the Crat and Pear, than there is between 
either of theſe and the Meſpilus; for although both 
theſe will ſometimes take upon the Meſpilus, yet 
neither of them thrive ſa wt gg laſt ſo long, when 
grafted, or budded upon thoſe ſtocks, as they do 
upon each other; therefore Tournefort, who has 
Joined the Cratægus in his ſection, with the Pear and 
Quince, has come nearer to the natural diviſion of 
their genera, than thoſe who have joined the Cratzgus 
to the Meſpilus. 

There is another ſpecies. of this tree which grows 
naturally. about Verona, from whence I have received 
dried ſamples of it, but they were without flower and 
fruit, came over by the ſame title as the former; 
for as there is no other growing in that neighbour- 
hood, they have ſuppoſed it to be the common 
fort; but if that is the Aria of Theophraſtus, thoſe 
trees which grow in England are not, for the leaves 
of the fort from Verona are ſpear-ſhaped, and above 
an inch long, and not ſo broad by an inch as thoſe 
of the Engliſh, and the nerves on the under ſide of 
the leaves are purpliſh, the leaves terminating in 
acute points, ſo that I make no doubt of its being a 
different: ſpecies ; but as I have not ſeen the growing 
tree, I would not enumerate it till I had been 
better informed. 

The ſecond. fort naturally in many parts of 
England, and is chiefly found upon ſtrong oils ; it 
formerly grew in great plenty in Cane-Wood, near 
Hampſtead ; and lately there was ſome young trees 
growing in Biſhop's-Wood, near the ſame place; but 
in many parts of Hertfordſhire there are large trees 
now growing : this riſes to the height of forty or fifty 
feet, with a large trunk, ſpreading at the top into 
many branches, ſo as to form a large head. The 
young branches are covered with a purpliſh bark, 
marked with white ſpots, and are garniſhed with 
leaves placed alternately, ſtanding on pretty long 
foot-ſtalks; theſe are cut into many acute angles, like 
thoſe of the Maple-tree ;. they are near four inches 
long, and three broad in the middle, having ſeveral 
ſmaller indentures toward the top, of a bright. green 
on their upper ſide, but a little woolly on their un- 
der. The flowers are produced in large bunches to- 
ward the end of the branches, they are white, and 


ſhaped like thoſe of the Pear- tree, but ſmaller, and | 
ſtand upon longer foot-ſtalks ; theſe 2 in May, 


and are ſucceeded by roundiſh compreſſed fruit, which 
are ſhaped like large Haws, and ripen late in au- 
tumn, when they are brown; and if kept till they are 
ſoft, in the ſame way as Medlars, they have, an 
agreeable acid flavour. The fruit of this tree is an- 
nually fold in the London markets in autumn. 
The wood of this tree is hard, and very white, and 
is very 
ſo to the millwrights. It may be propagated in the 
_ way as the former ſort, but requires a ſtrong 
The third fort. grows. naturally upon mount Baldus, 
from whence I received it, and on other mountainous 


uſeful for many purpoſes ; but particularly 


— 


| 
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parts of Italy; this riſes with à woody trunk about 
twenty feet high, dividing into many branches, which 
are covered with a purpliſh ſpotted bark, and cloſely 
garniſhed with oblon — leaves, ſtanding alternate, 
on very ſhort foot - ſtalks; they are about three inches 
long, and one and a half broad; in the broadeſt part, 
leſſening toward both ends they are ſlightly ſawed 
on their edges, and of a deep green on both ſides. 
The flowers are produced at the end of the branches 
in ſmall bunches, which have rarely more than four 
or five flowers in each; they are white, and much 
ſmaller than thoſe of the former ſorts ; theſe are ſuc- 
ceeded by fruit about the ſize of the common Haw, 


which is of a dark brown colour when ripe, It flow- 


ers in May, and the fruit ripens in autumn. 

The fourth ſort is a native of North America, but 
has been many years cultivated in the Engliſh gar- 
dens, where it is known by the title of Cockipur 
Haw. Of this there are two ſpecies, one. of which 


has no ſpikes on the branches; but the other has 


ſtrong thorns which are curved downwards, greatly 
reſembling the ſpur of a cock, from whence it had 
this appellation : in other reſpects both ſorts agree in 
the form of their leaves, their flowers and fruit. 
However, Dr. Linnæus has been ill informed of the 
two ſorts by Kalm, who went to America, and is now 
profeſſor at Abo in Sweden; for the doctor has added 
the appellation of Cockſpur to the fifth fort here 
mentioned, which has long been known in England 
by the title of Virginia L'Azarole, 
The fourth ſort riſes to the height of near twent 
feet in England, where the trunk becomes large, an 
divides into many ſtrong branches, ſo as to form a 
large head; the leaves are large, oval, and deeply 
ſawed on their edges, ſo as almoſt to divide them into 
lobes, which are placed without order; the flowers 
come out from the fide of the branches in cluſters , 
they are large, compoſed for the moſt part of five 
petals, which ſpread open, and are ſucceeded b 
pretty large Pear-ſhaped fruit of a ſcarlet colour. It 
flowers in May, and the fruit ripens in September. 
The fifth ſort is generally known by the title of Vir- 
pan L*Azarole ; this riſes with a ſtrong ſtem to the 
eight of fifteen feet or more, ſending out many ir- 
regular branches covered with a light brown bark, and 
have a few thorns on their ſides ; the leaves have ſhort 
foot-ſtalks, they are narrow at their baſe, but widen 
upward ſo as to become almoſt of an oval figure, of 
a lucid green on their upper fide, and pretty deeply 
ſawed on their edges; the flowers are white, pretty 
large, and compoſed of five petals which expand: 
theſe are ſucceeded by large fruit of a ſcarlet colour 
it flowers the end of May, and the fruit ripens in 
September. 
The ſixth ſort grows naturally in North America; 
this riſes with a ſtrong ſtem to the height of ten or 
twelve feet, ſending out many ſtrong. irregular 
branches, which, while young, 1s covered with a 
bright brown bark, but that on the older branches is. 
of a lighter colour; the leaves are oval, ſpear-ſhaped, 
lightly ſawed on their edges, of a bright green on 
their upper ſide, but paler on their under ; ſometimes 


they are placed by pairs, at others three or four come 


out from the ſame joint; the flowers are produced in 


large cluſters toward the end of the branches, owing ; 


a ſort of corymbus, and are ſucceeded by roundiſh 
fruit of a middling ſize, and a deep red colour, As 

the branches of this ſort: ſhoot ve ſtrong, and are 
generally interwoven with each other, being armed 
with very long ſtrong thorns, it is very proper for 
outward fences round gardens or fields. | 
The ſeventh: ſort grows naturally in Italy and the 

Levant, where the fruit is ſerved up to table with 


their deſert; this hath a ſtrong ſtem ring twenty 
ranches 


feet high, having many. ſtrong irregular 

covered with a light-coloured bark; the leaves are in 
ſhape ſomewhat like thoſe of the.common Hawthorn, 
but they are much larger, have broader lobes, and 
are of a paler colour; the flowers come out in ſmall 
cluſters from the ſide of the branches, which are in 
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| ſhape like thoſe of the common Hawthorn, but are | 
much larger; as is alſo the fruit, which when fully 


article of Hxborxs, I need not repeat here. | 


armed with long ſlender thorns, and garniſhed with 


will not thrive. It is very hardy in reſpect to cold, 


in a moiſt light ſoil, their roots wi 


may be taken off in the ſpring, and thereby may be 


C 


top. The yermen afterward becomes a large fleſby ' a | 


This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's eleventh claſs, intitled Dodecandria Mono- 
| Mn. the plants of this claſs and ſection have twelve 
amina in their flowers, and one ſtyle. 
The Speis are, Re kl 


1. Cxareva (Tapia) inermis foliis integerrimis, foliolis 


* 
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4 has an agreeable acid taſte, for which it is 
eſteemed by the inhabitants of the countries where it 


grows naturally. 
he eighth ſort is the common Hawthorn, which is 
nerally planted for fences in moſt parts of England, 
erefore being univerſally known to the inhabitants, 
it requires no deſcription : there are two or three va- 
rieties of this ſort, which differ in the ſize of their 
leaves and the ſtrength of their ſhoots; however, 
thoſe with the ſmalleſt leaves are generally preferred 
for hedges, as their branches always grow cloſer to- 
gether; the method of _—_— the plants, and planting 
them for hedges, being fully treated of under the 


The ninth fort grows naturally in North America, 
this has a ſlender ſhrubby ſtalk, riſing about fix or 
ſeven feet high, ſending out many irregular branches, 


ſhort, oval, -ſhaped leaves, which are ſawed 
on their edges, and are woolly on their under fide ; 
the flowers are ſmall, proceeding from the ſide of the 
branches, ftanding ſometimes lage. and at other 
times two or three upon the ſame foot-ſtalk, having 
large leafy empalements, and are ſucceeded by ſmall 
roundiſh fruit, with a large leafy umbilicus, which 
was before the empalement of the flower : the flowers 
appear the beginning of June, and the fruit ripens 
very late in the autumn. 

This ſort may be propagated in the ſame manner as 
the firſt, but requires a ſtrong deep foil, otherwiſe it 


but at preſent is very rare in England. 
All the ſorts of Haws may be propagated by ſeeds, 
Which ſhould be ſown in autumn, in the ſame manner 


not arrive here till ſpring, the fruit may be buried 
in the ground till the autumn following, when they 
may be taken up and ſown in drills, being careful 
to cover them ſo as to prevent birds from deſtroying 
them. In the ſpring following the plants will come 
up, which ſhould be moderately watered two or three 
times a week, if the ſpring ſnould prove dry; during 
the ſummer, they muſt be kept clean from weeds, 
which if ſuffered to grow, will ſoon overbear the 
plants and deſtroy them. The following ſpring the 
lants ſhould be planted out before they begin to 
oot, into a nurſery-bed, where they may grow two 
years to get ſtrength, when they may be tranſplanted 
where they are to remain. If theſe plants are planted 
i extend to a con- 

ſiderable diſtance, and put up many ſhoots, which 


increaſed ; this will alſo take if grafted on the Pear, 
and if the young branches are Fad down, they will 
take root, ſo the plants may be propagated either 


The other ſorts of Hawthorn are generally planted 

among flowering ſhrubs of the ſame growth,- where 

they add to the _— 

RATEVA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 528. Tapia. Plum. 

Nov. Gen. 22. tab. 21. Garlic Pear. 
The CnaRACTERös are, 


i 


The empalement of the flower is of one leaf, cut at the top | 


into four oval ſegments, which ſpread open. The flower 
bath four oval petals, which are narrow at their baſe, | 
and broad at the top. It hath many briſtly tamina, whtch 


are longer than the petals, terminated by oblong eres ſum- |- 
mils. It bath a long incurved ſtyle, upon which fits"the 


oval germen, crowned by the ſtigma, fitting cloſe on the 


lar fruit with one cell, including many kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. 


C R A 
lateralibus baſiantica brevioribus. Lin. Sp. 673. Smorrh 
Crateva, or Garlic Pear. Tapia arborea triphyl:a; 
c 
2. CRATEVA (Marmales) ſpinoſa foliis ſerratis. Flor. 
Zeyl. 212. Prickly Crateva. Cucurbitifera trifolia ſpi- 
noſa medica, fructu pulpa Cydonii æmula. Pluk. 
Alm. 125. | 
The firſt fort grows naturally in both Indies. 
received the fruit of this from Jamaica, where ir 
ows in plenty, which were ſent me by Wil- 
E Wilſiams, Eſq; of St. Anne's, in that iſland, 
who has been ſo kind as to furniſh me with many 
other curious ſeeds which have ſucceeded in the Chel- 
ſea garden. 4 | 
This tree hath a very large trunk, which riſes to the 
height of thirty feet or upward, covered with a dark 
green bark, ſending out many branches, ſo as to form 
a large head. The branches are garniſhed with tri- 
foliate leaves, ſtanding on pretty long foor-ſtallks; 
the middle leaf, which is much larger than either of 
the other, is oval, about five inches long, and two 
and a half broad in the middle. The two fide leaves 
are oblique, thoſe ſides which join the middle leaf 
being much narrower than the other, and turn ar both 
ends toward the middle, ſo that their midrib is not 
arallel to the ſides; theſe two end in acute points. 
he leaves are ſmooth, of a light green on the upper 
ſide, but pale on their under; their edges are entire. 
The flowers are produced at the ends of the branches, 
ſtanding upon long foot-ſtalks ; theſe have empalc- 
ments of one leaf, which are cut into four ſegments, 
almoſt to the bottom. The flower hath four oblong 
petals, which ſpread open, and are reflexed, having 
many long ſlender ftamina, which are connected at 
their baſe, but ſpread open above, and are terminated 


by oblong purple ſummits; theſe ſurround a flender 
as hath been directed for the firſt ſort; but as theſe | 


ſeeds are frequently brought from America, and do | 


long ſtyle, upon which is fituated the oval germen, 
which is crowned by an obtuſe ſtigma. The germen 
afterward becomes a round fruit, about the ſize of 
an Orange, having a hard brown ſhell, or cover, in- 
cloſing a meally pulp, filled with kidney-fhaped 
ſeeds. This fruit hath a ftrong ſmell of Garlic, 
which is communicated to the animals that feed on it. 
This is propagated by feeds, which mult be procured 
from the countries where the trees grow naturally, 
and mult be ſown on a hot-bed in the ſpring ; When 
the plants come up, they mult be treated in the ſane 
manner as hath been directed for the Ax NON, to 
which article the reader is deſired to turn for the 
culture. y 6 | 
The ſecond ſort grows naturally in India, where it 
grows to a — height, with a large trunk, ſending 
out many long branches, garniſhed with trifoliate 
leaves, which are oblong, entire, and end in acute 
Fm between theſe the branches are armed with 
ong ſharp thorns, which come out by- pairs, and 
ſpread aſunder. The flowers are produced in ſmall 
cluſters from the ſide of the branches, five or ſeven 
ſtanding upon a common branching foot-ſtalk ; theſe 
have each five acute petals, which are reflexed, and 
many ſtamina which ſtand round a ſingle ſtyle of the 
ſame length; the petals are green on the outſide, 
whitiſh within, and have a grateful odour. After 
the flower is paſt, the germen ſwells to a large fruit 
the ſize of an Orange, having a hard ſhell, which 
incloſes a fleſhy viſcous pulp, of a yellowiſt: colour, 
having many oblong plain ſeeds fituated within it; 
the pulp of this fruit hath an agreeable flavour when 
ripe, ſo is frequently eaten in India, where they ſerve 
up the fruit, mixed with Sugar and Orange, in their 
deſerts, and is eſteemed a great delicacy. 
This ſort is propagated by ſeeds, which muſt be pro- 
cured from the places where it grows naturally; theſe 
muſt be ſown upon a good hot- bed in the ſpring, 
and when the * are fit to remove, they ſhould 


be each tranſplanted into a. ſmall pot filled with light 
kitchen · garden earth, and plunged into a hot- bed of 
tanners bark, ſhading them every day from the ſun, 
until they have taken freſh root, after which they 


may be treated in the ſame manner as . 
ut 


_ERE 
but ſhould Tbs {ſparingly watered in the winter 


5 ſca ſon. a Pls : N 
CREPIS. Lin. Gen: Plant. 8 19. Hieraicioides. Vaill. 
Act. R. Sc. 172 1. Hieraicium. Tourn. Baſtard Hawk- 

The CHARACTERS are, | 7 f 

I hath a flower compaſed of many hermaphrodite florets, 
which are included in a double lement ; the outer is 
ſhort, ſpreading, and falls of; the inner one is perma- 
nent, oval, and furrowed, having many narrow ſcales, 
which are contracted together at the top. The berma- 
phrodite florets ae; fe leaf; they are uniform, tongue- 
ſhaped, and are indented at the top in five-parts ;, theſe 
ſpread over each other like the ſcales of fiſh; they have 
each five ſhort hairy ſtamina, terminated by cylindrical 
its... The germen is ſituated in the center of the flo- 
rets, ſupporting a ſlender ſtyle, * crowned by two reflexed 
ſtigmat. The germen afterward becomes an oblong ſeed, 


* 


crowned with a long featbery down, which fits upon little 


foot-ſtalks. 


This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of | 


Linnæus's nineteenth claſs, intitled Syngeneſia Po- 
lygamia ZEqualis. The flowers of this ſection are 
compoſed of hermaphrodite florets, which are fruitful. 


The Specits are, 


1. Cxeye1s (Rubra) foliis amplexicaulibus, lyrato-runci- |. 


natis. Vir. Cliff. 79: Crepis with 2 leaves em- 
bracing the ſtalts. Hieracium dentis leonis folio, flore 
ſuave rubente. C. B. P. 127. Hawkweed with a Dan- 
delion leaf. | ; | 

2. Caee1s (Barbata) foliis pinnatis angulatis, petiolatis, 
dentatis. Prod. Leyd. 126. Crepis with angular, indent- 
ed, winged leaves, Seving foot Fares ieracium fo- 
liis Cichorei ſylveſtris villoſis, odore Caſtorei. Bot. 
Monſp 


3. aura (Bætica) involucris calyce longioribus incur- | 


vatis, foliis lanceolatis dentatis. Crepis with an in- 
. curved volucrum longer than the empalement, and ſpear- 
ſhaped indented leaves. Hieracium medio-nigram, Bce- 
ticum majus. Par. Bat. 185. Greater Spani 
with flowers black in the middle. | 
4. Cres (Alpina) foliis amplexicaulibus, oblongis, acu- 
minatis inferioribus, ſuperne, ſummis inferne, den- 
ticulatis. Hort. Upſal. 238. Crepis with oblong pointed 
leaves embracing the talk, the lower being indented up- 
ward; and the downward. Hieracium Alpinum 
Scorzonerz- folio. Tourn. Inſt. 472, | 
There are ſeveral other ſpecies of this genus, ſome 
of which grow naturally in England, and others are 


weeds in divers parts of Europe, ſo are rarely ad- 


mitted into gardens, therefore I ſhall not enumerate 
them here, | | 

The firſt ſort grows naturally in Apulia, but is now 
commonly cultivated in Engliſh 1 for orna- 
ment; it is an annual plant, which periſhes after it 
hath ripened ſeeds. This hath many ſpear-ſhaped 


leaves which ſpread on the ground, deeply jagged 
on their ſides; between them ariſe the 9 8. 


ſtalks, which grow a foot and a half high, dividing in- | 


to many ſlender branches, garniſhed with oblong leaves 


deeply indented on their edges, embracing the ſtalks | ' 


with their baſe ; the ſtalks are each terminated by one 
large radiated flower, of a ſoft red colour, compoſed 


of many half florets, which are ſucceeded by oblong | 


ſeeds crowned with a feathery down. It flowers in 
June and July, and the ſeeds ripen in autumn. This 
plant, when bruiſed, emits an odour like bitter Al- 
monds. | 


© The ſeeds of this plant ſhould be ſown in the ſpring, | 


on the borders 


the flower- garden where are 
deſigned to remain, ſo that 1 


ſix or eight ſeeds are 


ſown in each patch, when the plants come up, they | 


may be reduced to three or four; and if theſe are 
kept clean from weeds, they will require no. other 
cithnre, excepting the putting ſmall ſticks down, to 
faſten the ſtalks, to prevent their being broken by 
winds or rain. If the ſeeds are ſown in autumn, or 


rmitted to ſcatter, the plants will come up and 


five e the winter without ſhelter, and theſe will 


flower early in the ſpring. 


Hawkweed 


"> 


| The ſecond 


- 
* 


CRE 

c fort ows naturally in the ſouth. of 
France, and in Italy. This is a biennial plant, and 
ſometimes, when it is in poor ground, it will continue 
longer ; it hath a thick tap-root, which ſtrikes deep 
into the ground, ſending out many ſmall fibres; the 
lower leaves are from Sat To five inches long, and 
about a quarter of an inch broad, having ſeveral deep 
Jags on their edges, the ſegments ending in acute 
points; from the ſame root ariſes four or Ave ſtalks, 
which grow about nine or ten inches high, the lower 
part of theſe are garniſhed with leaves of the ſame 
form with thoſe near the root, but are ſmaller, and 
more jagged ; the upper part of the ſtalks are naked, 
and branch out into two, and ſometimes three 
branches, each being terminated by one flower of a 
= colour, inclining to copper, compoſed of many 
florets which are included in a ſingle empalement ; 
the flowers are ſucceeded by oblong narrow ſeeds, 
crowned with a feathery down: the whole plant, 
when bruiſed, emits a ſtrong odour of Caſtor. It 
flowers in June, and the ſeeds ripen in autumn. This 
1s frequently preſerved in gardens for the ſake of va- 


— 


riety. | 
It is propagated by ſeeds in the ſame manner as the 
firſt ſort, but as this continues longer, the ſeeds 


need not be annually ſown. The plants will require 
no other culture hut to keep them clean from weeds, 
and if the ſeeds are permitted to ſcatter, the plants 
will come up without any trouble, ſo need only be 
thinned where they are too cloſe. 
The third fort is an annual plant, which grows na- 
turally in Spain, but is now frequently propagated 
in the flower-gardens for ornament. T 
leaves near the root, which are nine inches long, and 
| almoſt two broad in the middle, of a light green co- 
lour, and a little jagged on their edges; 5 ſtalks 
_ riſe a foot and a half high, dividing into many 
branches, garniſhed with leaves of the ſame form as 
thoſe at bottom, but ſmaller, and fit cloſe to the 
branches; the flowers are produced at the end of the 
branches ; theſe have a double empalement, compoſed 
of many long very narrow leaves; the outer ſeries 
are reflected downward, and turn upward again, and 
are inflexed at their extremities. The flowers are 
compoſed of many florets, which are ſtretched out on 
one ſide at the top like a tongue, theſe are cut at their 
extremities into four or five parts; they ſpread regu- 
larly in form of rays, and are ſituated over each other 
like ſcales of fiſh; there are two varieties of this, one 
with a deep yellow, and the other of a ſulphur co- 
lour inclining to white ; but both have a dark black 
bottom or middle, ſo make a pretty appearance in a 
en. It flowers in June and July, and the feeds 
ripen in autumn. This plant requires the ſame cul- 
ture as the firſt, and is equally hardy; ſo that where 
the ſeeds are permitted to ſcatter, the plants will come 
up without care. | 
The fourth ſort grows naturally on the Alps ; this is 
alſo an annual plant, 
pointed leaves near the root; they are five inches long, 
and, almoſt two broad at their 73 2 fh 
dually to a point; the upper theſe are flight 
3 hu their cs pe entire z the falls 
are ſtrong and upright, riſing two feet high, dividin 
into three or four branches, which grow erect, an 
are terminated by pale white flowers, incloſed in a 
ſtrong hairy empalement, which contracts cloſe to- 
ward the top; * ſtalks are garniſhed with leaves of 
the ſame form as the lower, which embrace them 
with their baſe, where they are ſlightly indented, but 
their upper parts are entire, theſe leaves are hairy and 
rough. It flowers in June, and the ſeeds ripen. in 
autumn. This requires the ſame culture as the firſt, 
and the ſeeds will ſcatter about the garden, ſo that if 
the-plants are not deſtroyed, they will maintain them- 
ſelves without any care. | 
CRESCENTIA. Lin, Gen. Plant. 680, Cujete. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. 23. tab. 16, Calabaſh-tree. 
The CHARACTERS are, | 


The flower bath one petal, which is irregular, having a 


— Rn 


his puts out 


which ſends out many oblong - 


— — — — ——— TIED En . ̃———¼—owç/ ny 


tur ved gibbous tube, whoſe vin 110 fot unequal 
ſegments, which art reflexed ; this bath an empalement, |- 


2. 


ttifolia, fructu putamine fragili. Plum. Nov. Gen. 


The firſt ſort grows naturally in Jamaica, and in all 


ſpread every way, and form a large regular head, 


a long ſlender foot-ſtalk, ſupporting the oval germen, 


contracted neck like a bottle; and are ſo large, as 


| a great number of flat heart-ſhaped ſeeds. 


| illands, and dried; then they uſe them for drink- 


This genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond ſection 


. CarscenTia (Cujete) foliis lanceolatis, utrinque at- 


CRE 


which is ſhort, 'of one » 4 cut. into two obtuſe ſegments, 
which are concave. It hath four ſtamina, two of which 
are of the length of the petal; the other are ſhorter, ter- 
minated by twin ſummits which are proftrate. It hath an 
oual germen ſitting on a foot-ſtalk, ſupporting a long ſlender 
Style, crowned by a roundiſb ſtigma. The germen * 
becomes an oval or bottle-ſhaped fruit, with a bard ſhell, 
incleſing many flat heart-ſhaped ſeeds. | 


of Linnzus's fourteenth claſs, intitled Didynamia 

Angioſpermia. The flower having two long and two 

ſhort 2 and the ſeeds being included in a 

capſule. . 
The Speis are; 


tenuatis. Hort. Cliff. 327. Creſcentia with ſpear-ſhaped 
leaves, narrowed at both ends. Cujete foliis oblongis 
2 magno fructu ovato. Plum. Nov. Gen. 23. 
fruit 


baſh-tree with oblong narrow leaves, and a large oval | 


CnnscenTiA (Latifolia) foliis oblongo- ovatis, fructu 
rotundo, cortice fragili. Creſcentia with oblong v 
leaves, and round fruit with a tender ſhell. Cujete la- 


23. Broad-leaved Calabaſh-tree whoſe fruit hath a tender 
ell. 

. are ſome varieties of theſe trees, which onl 
differ in the ſize and ſhape of their fruit; but thoſe 
are variations which ariſe from ſeeds of the ſame tree, 
ſo are not to be enumerated as diſtin& ſpecies ; but 
the two here mentioned are undoubte 1 
ſpecies, for I have frequently raiſed them from ſeeds, 
and have never found either of them vary. 


the Leeward Iſlands. This hath a thick trunk, 
covered with a whitiſh bark, which riſes from twenty 
to thiry feet high, having ſeveral knots all the length, 
and at the top divides into many branches, which 


rniſhed with leaves which come out irregularly ; 
— ſingle, at others many ariſe from the ſame 
knot; they are near ſix inches long, and one and a 
half broad in the middle, Siminifiing gradually to 
both ends; they are of a lucid green, and have very 
ſhort foot-ſtalks, with one midrib, and ſeveral tranſ- 
verſe veins running from that to the ſides. The 


— —. 


flowers are produced from the fide of the large | 


branches, and ſometimes from the trunk, ſtanding 
upon long foot-ſtalks; their empalement is deeply 
divided into two obtuſe ſegments. The flower hath. 
but one petal, which is irregular, having an incurved 


tube, which is divided at the brim into two irregular | 

ſegments, - which turn backward; theſe are of a 

83 yellow colour, 4k and ſpotted with | 
an 


rown ; the flowers are an inch and a half long, from 
the bottom of the tube to the extent of the upper 
ſegment. They have four ſlender ſtamina, of the 
Tame colour with the petal, which are of unequal 
lengths, two being full as long as the petal, and the 
other are much ſhorter, terminated by oblong ſum- 
mits, divided in the middle, which lie proſtrate on 
the ſtamina. From the lower part of the tube ariſes 


which hath a headed ſtigma fitting cloſe on the top; 
the germen afterward turns to a large fruit, of dif- 
ferent forms and ſize ; they are often ſpherical, ſome- 
times they are oval, and at other times they have a 


when. the pulp and ſeeds are cleaned out, the ſhells 
vill contain three pints or two quarts of liquid. Theſe 
fruit or ſhells, are covered with a thin ſkin of a 
greeniſh yellow when ripe, whigh is peeled off; and 
under this is a hard hgneous ſhell, incloſing a pale, 
yellowiſh, ſoft pulp, of a tart unſavory flavour, ſur- 


The'ſhells of this fruit are cleaned of their pulp, and 


the outer ſkin taken off, by the inhabitants of the 


a fort of rattle; in ſhort, they convert theſe ſhells 


peachy by the late Dr. Houſtoun, who ſent the fruit 


ing-cups, ſome of which are Hed whth Glver and 
to the necks they faſten handles, and ſome of the 
long ſmall fruit are formed into the ſhape of ſpoons 
or ladles, and are uſed as ſuch; the round ones are 
cut through the middle, and are uſed as cups for 
Chocolate. The Indians put a number of ſmall {tones 
into theſe ſhells, when ha of the pulp, to make 


into many ſorts of furniture, which is the principal 
uſe made of the fruit; for the pulp is ſeldom eaten, 
except by the cattle in the time of great droughts, 
The leaves and branches of this tree are alſo eaten by 
the cattle in times of ſcarcity. The wood of this tree 
is hard and ſmooth, ſo is frequently uſed for making 
ſaddles, ſtools, and other furniture. | 
The ſecond fort ſeldom riſes. more than fifteen or 
twenty feet high; this hath an upright trunk, covered 
with a white {ſmooth bark, ſending out many lateral 
branches at the top, garniſhed with leaves three inches 
in length, and one and a quarter broad; theſe are 
ranged alternately on the-branches, ſitting upon ſhort 
foot-ſtalks ; they are of a deeper green than thoſe of 
the firſt ſort, and their edges are entire. The flow- 
ers come out from the fide of the large branches and 
the trunk; theſe are ſmaller, and of a deeper yellow 
colour than thoſe of the firſt; the fruit of this is 
ſometimes round, at others oval, ſome being much 
larger than the other; the ſhells of this fruit are thin 
a very brittle, ſo are unfit for any purpoſes to 
. which thoſe of the former are N ; th ſeeds 
are alſo much thinner, and the pulp is of a deeper 
yellow. The wood of this tree is hard, and very 
white, ſo might be uſeful, were it not for the plenty 
of other forts, which abound in many of the iſlands. 
This was found growing naturally in plenty at Cam- 


to England. | 
Theſe trees are too tender to live abroad in England, 
ſo require a warm ſtove to be preſerved here. They 
are eaſily propagated by ſeeds, which muſt be pro- 
cured from the countries where they grow naturally; 
the way is to have the entire fruit 2 over when 
fully ripe; for when the ſeeds are taken out of the 
pulp abroad, and ſent over hither, if they are — in 
their paſſage they will loſe their growing quality 
before they arrive, as I have often experienced. Iheſe 
muſt be ſown on a good hot-bed in the ſpring, and 
when the plants are fit to remove, they ſhould be 
each planted into a ſmall halfpenny pot filled with 
light ſandy earth, and plunged into a hot-bed of 
tanners bark, obſerving to ſhade them from the tun 
till they have taken freſh root; when they muſt be 
treated in the ſame manner as other tender plants, 
which are natives of the ſame countries. In winter 
ay mult be placed in the tan-bed of the*bark-ſtove, 
and during that ſeaſon ſhould: haye but little water; 
in ſummer they will require to be'gently watered two 
or * times a week, according to the warmth of 
the ſeaſon; and in hot weather they ſhould have a 
large ſhare of air admitted to them. With this ma- 
nagement the plants will make great progreſs, and 
their leaves being of a fine green, they make a 
pretty N in the ſtove, but have not as yet 
flowered in England. . + 
CRESS the Garden. See Ltxpipium. 
CRESS the Indian. See Trop@oLum.. 
CRESS the Water. 2 
CRE SS the Winter. See Sis nun. | x 
CRIN UM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 366. Lilio-Aiphodelus. 
on Rar. 14. Dillen. Hort. Elth. 194. Aſphodel 
Lily. 
The CHaracTERs are, * 
The involucrum is compoſed of two oblong leaves, in form 
of 8 ſheath or cover, which dries and ts reflexed. The 
flower hath one petal, which is funnel-ſhaped, baving 4 
long tube, deeply cut at the top into fix ſegments which 
are reflexed. It hath fix long ſtamina, which are inſerted 
in the tube of the petal, and are ſtretched out beyond the 
flower, ſpreading open; theſe are terminated by oblong 
proftrate ſummits, riſing at eue end; the germen is ſituated 
| in 
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. 
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_ becomes 8 with three cells, each containing 
one or two oval. 


= 


plants is ranged. in the firſt ſection of 


Linnæus's ſixth claſs, intitled Hexandria Monogynia, | 


the flower having ſix ſtamina and one ſtyle. 
The Syecizs are, $4 7 
1. Carrun (Africanum) foliis ſublanceolatis planis, co- 
rollis obtuſis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 292. Crinum with plain 
ſpear-ſbaped leaves, and obtufe petals. Hyacinthus Af- 
ricanus tuberoſus, flore cæruleo umbellato. Hort. 
Amſt. 1. p. 133, African tuberous Hyacinth, with a blue 
umbellated flower. 3 
2. CU (A laticum) follis carinatis. Flor. Zeyl. 127. 
Crinum with keel. ſbaped leaves. Lilium Zeylanicum, 
bulbiferum & umbelliferum. H. L. 682. | 
g. Crinum (Americanum) corollarum apicibus introrſum 
iculatis. 2 7 , pay 225 he with the 
tops of the petals formed on the inſide like the nails of a 
| ; - hg Ltio-aſphodelus Americanus ſem «bs 
maximus Polyanthus albus. Com. Rar. Pl. 15. tab. 


4 — — (Latifalium) foliis ovato-lanceolatis acumi- 
natis ſeſſilibus N Lin. 2 419. Crinum with oval, 
ſpear-ſhaped, plain leaves, ending in acute points. Jo- 
vanna-pola-tali. Hort Mal. _ 11. p. 77. 
The firſt ſort naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope, from whence it was brought to the gardens in 
Ho and hath ſince been ſpread into moſt of the 
curious gardens in gx The root of this plant 
is compoſed of many thick fleſhy fibres, diverging 
from ſame head, which ſtrike deep into the 
ground, and put out many ſmaller fibres, which are 
white and fleſhy; from the ſame head ariſes a cluſter 
of leaves ſurrounding each other with their baſe, fo 
as to form a kind of herbaceous ſtalk, about three 
inches high, from which the leaves ſpread only two 
ways, appearing flat the other two. The flower-ſtalk 
22 by the of theſe leaves, which is round, 
ollow, and near three feet high, terminated by 
1 Jarge head of flowers, included in a kind of ſheath, 
whic ; 5 into two parts, and is reflexed. The 
| rs ſtand each upon a foot-ſtalk about one inch 
ng ; they are tubulous, have but one which 
s cut almoſt to the bottom, into ſix oblong blunt 
ſegments, which are waved on their edges; in the 
center 1s ſituated an oval three-cornered germen, ſup- 
porting a ſtyle, which is attended by ſix ſta- 
mina, two of the ſame length, two ſomewhat ſhorter, 
and the two which reſt upon the lower ſegments are 
the ſhorteſt. The flowers are of a * 
and grow in large umbels, ſo make a fine ap ce. 
They begin to flower in September, and frequently 
continue in beauty till ſpring, which renders them 


The pamh d by offsets, which 
is plant is j 0 which come out 
from the ſide of the old plants, and may be taken off 
the latter end of June, at which time theſe plants are 
in their greateſt ſtate of reſt ; when the plants ſhould 
be turned out of the pots, and the earth carefully 
cleared away from the roots, that the fibres of the 
offsets may be better diſtinguiſhed, which ſhould be 
from thoſe of the old roots, being careful 
not to break their heads. But where they adhere. ſo 
cloſely to the old plant, as not to be fo ſeparated, they 
muſt he cut off with a knife, taking great care not 
. 12 oy of either RE HOG or 

parent t. en are parted, ] 

be ned ach into a 4 t, filled with light 
kitchen- garden earth, an ed in a ſhady ſituation, 
where they may enjoy the morning ſun, giving them 
a little water twice a week, if the weather proves 
dry; but they muſt not have too much wet, eſpeci- 
fey this on, when Hey AE E for 
as the roots are and ſucculent, are apt to 
. rot with great — Bank In about five weeks time 
| the offsets will have put out new roots, when the pots 
may be removed to a more ſunny. ſituation, and then 
they may have a little more water, which will ſtrengthen 


blue colour, |. 


- 


| 


| 


.heir flowering, but it muſt not Be. given them too |: 


a ridge on their under ſide, ] 
on one ſide the leaves, which is thick, ſucculent, 


Theſe three ſorts 


old plants: they muſt be 8 refreſhed with 
_ 14 


berally for the reaſons before given. In September 
has will put out their flower-ſtalks and toward the 
end of that month the flowers will begin to open; 
when, if the weather ſhould not be good; they ſhould 
removed under ſhelter, to-prevent the flowers from 
being injured by. froſt or too much wet; but the 
ſhould have as much free air as poſſible, otherwiſe 
the flowers will be pale-coloured and weak. Toward 
the end of October they ſhould be removed into the 
green-houſe, and placed where they may enjoy as 
mulch free air as poſſible, and not be over-hung by 
other plants; and during the winter, they may have 


a little water once a week or oftener in mild weather, 


but in froſt they ſhould be kept dry. This plant only 


requires protection from froſt and moiſture, ſo ſhould 


not have any artificial warmth in winter, and muſt be 

laced in the open air in ſummer. 

he ſecond ſort hath large bulbous roots, which 
ſend out many large fleſhy fibres, having bulbs formed 
at their ends; the leaves are near three feet long, 
hollow on their upper ſide, and cloſely fold over e 
other at their baſe, ſpreading out on every fide; the 
outer leaves mak turn downward at the top; 
they are of a en, obt 


at their points, with 
he flower-ſtalk ariſes 


cep gre 


hollow in the middle, and a little compreſſed on two 


| ſides, this wor two feet high or more, and is of 2 
the ſame colour with the leaves, and are terminated 


by large umbels of flowers, with a ſheath or cover, 
which ſplits lengthways, and reflexed back to the 
ſtalk, where it dries and remains; the tubes of the 
flowers are narrow, near four inches long, and the 
upper part is deeply cut into ſix long ſe 
whic 


egments, 
h are reflexed back almoſt to the tube; in the 
center ariſes the 


le, attended by fix long ſtami 
which ſtand out —. the petal, and 82 — 
by oblong proſtrate ſummits of a yellow colour. 
After the flowers are paſt, the germen, which is ſi- 
tuated at the bottom of the tube; becomes a 1 

roundiſh, three-cornered capſule, having three 

two of which are generally abortive, and the third 
hath one or two irregular bulbs, which if planted 

roduce young plants. uf 058 

The third ſort broader leaves than the ſecond, 
which are plain, and not hollowed on their upper 
ſide, but they are ſhorter and of a lighter green aſe 
embrace other at their baſe ; by the ſide of theſe 


ariſe the flower-ſtalk, which is compreſſed and hollow, 


riſing about two feet high, and terminated by la 
— of white ale, like thoſe of the 2 for. 
but the ſegments of the petal are broader and not ſo 
much reflexed. -þ 
The fourth ſort hath roots like thoſe of the ſecohd 
the leaves of this are narrower at their baſe, 


and are ſtained with purple on their under ſide the 


flower-ſtalks are purple, and grow to the ſame height 
as thoſe of the ſecond; the flowers are in ſhape like 
them, but the tube is purple, and the ſegments have 
a purple ſtripe running through them; the ſtamina 
als are purple, which renders this more beautiful 
than either of the other ſorts; and theſe differences 
are conſtant in all the plants which riſe from ſeeds, 
ſo there can be no doubt of its being a diſtinct ſort, 
grow naturally in both Indies, fo 
very tender, 1 muſt be kept in a warm 
dove, otherwiſe they will not thrive in England; 
they are eaſily propagated by offsets, which the roots 
put out in plenty; or by the bulbs which ſucceed 
the flowers, and ripen perfectly here. Theſe muſt be 
planted in pots fi with rich earth, and if 3 
into the tan - bed in the apes 7 5 wm ＋ * 
r progreſs and flower oftener, than when they 
. on ſhelves; though in the latter way they 
will ſucceed very well, provided they are kept in a 
good temperature of heat. The roots ſhoùld be 
tranſplanted in the ſpring, and all the offsets taken 
off, otherwiſe they will fill the pots and ſtarve the 


- 


water, 


theſe plants are preſerved iy fore guece ns for the ſak⸗ 
__ they are propagateck by ſeeds, which 
ſhould be ſown in the autumn where they are deſign- 
ed to remain, and will require no other culture but 
to keep them clean from weeds, and thin them where 
they are too cloſe. . 9 28 
CRISTA GALLI. See Pic ANI 
CRISTA PAVONIS. See Por Al. 
CRO C US. Lin. Gen. Plant, 5g. Tourn. Inſt, R. H. 
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water, but it muſt not be given them too plentifully, | 
eſpecially in winter. Theſe forts flower at every fea- 
fon of the year, which renders them more valuable; 
for where there are many plants, there will be almoſt 
a perpetual ſucceſſion of flowers, which emit a very 
agreeable odour. | . 
CRITHMUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 303. Tourn. Inſt, 
R. H. 317. tab. 169. Samphite. ; 
The CHARACTERS are, | 


It is a plant with an umbelliferous flower ;, the great um- 350. tab. 183, 184. [is ſo called of the Crocus, 
, bel is hemiſpherical, and compoſed of many ſmaller of the | who (as the poets felgn) loved Smilax with fo violent 
ſame figure ;, the involucrum of the general umbel is com- a paſſion, that, by of impatience, he was turned 


into a flower of his name.] Saffron. 
The CHARACTERS are, . 


Ir hath a fpatha or ſheath of one 14. The flower bath 


| poſed of ſeveral ſpear-ſhaped leaves; thoſe of the parti- 
— 25 00 have very narrow leaves the La of the 
umbel; the general umbel is uniform; the flowers have 


ö 
| 


} 


/ 


- obtuſe ſtigmas. 


of Linnæus's 
the flowers having five ſtamina and two ſtyles. 


their fides are doubly triſid. 


mountains. 


plant, which differ in 


five oval inflexed petals, which are almoſs equal; they 
have five ſtamina the length of the petals, which are ter- 
minated by reundiſh ſummits. The germen is fituated un- 
der the flower, upporiing two reflexed ſtyles, crowned by 
TS germen afterward 8 oval 
compreſſet fruit, dividing into two parts, eac ing one 
— elliptical, — ſee * 
This genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond ſection 
th claſs, intitled Pentandria Digynia, 


The Srrciks are, 


, Carrumon (Maritimum) foliolis lanceolatis carnoſis. 
Fort. Cliff. 98. $ 


bire with ſpear-ſhaped fleſhy leaves. 
Crithmum five F kn ant ea. minus. C. B. P. 
288. Sampbire. 


dis. Hort. Ch 


98. Samphire whoſe ſmaller leaves on 


ſicæ facie. Tourn. Inſt. 305. | 
The firſt fort grows upon the rocks by the ſea ; ſide, 
in many parts of England. This hath a root com- 
poſed of many ſtrong fibres, which penetrate deep 
into the crevices of the rocks, ſending 
high, 
niſned with winged leaves, which are compoſed of 
ree or five diviſions, each of which hath three or 


- five ſmall, thick, ſucculent leaves near half an inch 


long; the ſoot-ſtalks of the leaves embrace the ſtalks 


at their baſe. The flowers are produced in circular 


umbels at the top of the ſtalks; theſe are of a yellow 
colour, compoſed of five which are near 
equal in ſize, and are afterward ſucceeded by ſeeds 
ſomewhar like thoſe of Fennel, but are larger. This 


herb 'is pickled, and eſteemed very comfortable to | 
the ſtomach, and is very agreeable to the palate ; it 


provokes urine gently, removes the obſtructions of 
the viſcera, and creates an appetite ; it is commonly 
uſed for fauce ; it is gathered on the rocks where it 


ows naturally, but the people who ſupply the mar- | 
right herb, but inſtead 
Aber, which is called 


ets with it, ſeldom bring the 
of it they bring a ſpecies of 
olden Samphire, but hath a very different flavour 
Fom the true, =_ has it of 1 VO. This 
ows in ter plenty, an in ground 
Shich is Liver Ley by the or ter, ul the 
true Samphire grows only out of the crevices of per- 
dicular rocks, where it is yery difficult to come at. 

t flowers in July, aud the ſeeds ripen in autumn. 
This plant is with difficulty ted in gardens, 
nor will it grow ſo vigorous with any culture, as it 


does upon racks ; but if the plants are planted on a 


moilt gravelly foil, they will thrivetolerably well, and 


may be preſerved ſome years. It may be propagated 


either by feeds or parting the roots. | 
The ſecond fort is by Fournefor ranged in his ge- 
nus of Apium. This grows naturally on the Pyrenean 
It is a biennial plant, which doth not 
flower till the ſecond year, and periſhes ſoon after the 
ſeeds are ripe. There are two or three ſorts of this 
14 8 outer n but I 
am not certain of their being diſtinct ſpecies. © One of 
theſe is titled by Mr. Ray, Apium montanum five 
petræum album. This is of humbler growth than 


. 


the other; the ſmall leaves are broader, and not o 
moch cut on their edges, and are of a paler green: 


„Carraro (Pyrenaicam) foliolis lateralibus bis trifi- | 
| Apium Pyrenaicum thap- | 


up ſeveral 
fleſhy ſucculent ſtalks, which riſe about two 


—_— 


— 


tt 


_ ts. 


— —— 


| 


* 


2, Crocus (Autumnalis) ſpath 


one pttal, which is deeply cus into fix oblong ſegments, 
which are equal. It hath three tamina which are ſhorter 
than the petal, terminated-by arrow-pointed ſummits. The 
roundiſh germen is filuated at tie bottom of the tube, ſup- 
porting a ſlender ſtyle, crowned by three twiſted ſtigmas, 
which are ſawed. The germen afterward becomes a round- 
iſh fruit, with three cells, filled with roundiſh ſeeds. 
This genus of plants 1s in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's third claſs, intitled Triandria Monogynia, 
the flower having three ſtamina and one ſtyle. 

The Speis are, 


1. Crocus (Sativus) path univalvi radicali, corollæ 


tubo longiſſimo. Lin. Sp. Plant. 36. Saffron with a 
ſpatha near the root, having one valve, and a long tube 
to the flower. Crocus ſativus. C. B. P. 65. Cultroated 
Saffron. 


à univalvi pedunculato, 
corollæ tubo breviſſimo. Saffron with @ ſpatba on the 
foot-ftalk, having one valve, and a very ſhort ine to the 

- Crocus juncifolius autumnalis, flore magna 
purpuraſcente. h. Ind. alt. 2. 120. 


3. Crocvs (Vernus) ſpathi bivalvi radicali, floribus ſeſ- 


filibus. Crocus with a near the root, and 


bivalve 
flowers fitting cloſe to the 2 vernus latifo- 
lius, flavo varius. C. B. P. 66. Cummoniy called 


Biſbep's Crocus. | 


4. Crocus (Biflora) ſpatha biflori corolla tubo tenu- 


iſſimo. Crocus with two flowers in each. fpatha, having 
very narrow tubes. Crocus vernus, ftriatus, vulgaris. 
Par. Bat. Ordinary, ſpring, ſtriped Crocus. . 
There are a much greater variety of theſe flowers 
than are here enumerated ; but as moſt, if not all of 
them are only ſeminal variations, I thought it would be 
needleſs to particularize them here, eſpecially as there 
are frequently new varieties -obtained from ſeeds. 
Thoſe which are here enumerated, I think muſt be al- 
lowed to be ifcally different, ſince they have 
many diſtinguiſhing characters, which are ſufficient 
to determine the ſpecific difference in plants. 
The firſt fort is the plant which produces the Saffron, 
which is a well known drug: this hath a roundiſh 
bulbous root as large as a ſmall Nutmeg, which is a 
little compreſſed at the bottom, and is covered with 
a coarſe, brown, netted ſkin ; from the bottom of this 
bulb is ſent out many long fibres, which ſtrike pretty 
deep into the ground; from the upper part of the 
root come out the flowers, which, together with the 
leaves, whoſe - juſt appear, are cloſely 
— about by a thin Pati or ſheath, which parts 
within the ground, and opens on one fide. The tube 
of che flower is very long, ariſing immediately from 
the bulb, without any foot-ſtalk, and at the top is 
divided into fix oval obtuſe ſegments, which are 
equal, of a purple blue colour. In the bottom of 
the tube is ſituated a roundiſii germen, ſupporting a 


lender ſtyle, which is not more chan half the length 


of the petal, crowned with three oblo Iden ſtig- 
mas (which is the Saffron ;) theſe ſpread aſunder each 
way. The ſtyle is attended by three ſtamina, whoſe 
babe ing inſerted in the tube of the and riſe to 


the height of the ſtyle, where they are terminated by 


arrow. pointed ſummits. This plant flowers in Octo- 
ber, and the r the winter, but 
| f 5 £4 I. a 
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The ſeconſ ſort grow naturally on the Alps and 

Hlelvetian mountains: this hath a ſmaller bulbous 
| © vet; than che firſt, which is more compreſſed ; the 
_ flowers appear about the ſame ſeaſon with the former, 
but they riſe with a ſhort foot - talk, having a ſhort 
ſpatha or ſheath juſt below the flower, which: covers 
. - it before it 
mort, the peral being divided almoſt to the bottom, 

and the ſegments terminate in acute points; the ſta- 
mina and ſtyle are ſhort, and the leaves of the plant 


are very narrow. The flower is of a deep blue; but | 


there is a variety of this with a ſky blue flower, which 

is ſuppoſed to have been produced by feeds. Dr. 
Linnæus has ſuppoſed theſe, and alſo all the varieties 
of the Spring Crocus, to be but one ies, but 
there can be no doubt of theſe being diſtinct from 

e of the _ | 

- The third fort hath a pretty large, compreſſed, bul- 
bous root, covered with a light, brown, netred ſkin, 
from which ariſe four or five leaves, like thoſe of the 
the other Vernal Crocuſes, of a purpliſh colour on 
their lower parts ; from between theſe come out one 


or two flowers of a deep yellow colour, fitting cloſe | 


between the young leaves, never riſing above two 
inches high; theſe have an agreeable odour; the 


outer ſegments of the are marked with three 
black ſtreaks or ftripes running lengthways from the 
bottom to the top of the ſegment ; theſe are narrower | 
than the inner ſe From the double arrange- | 
ment of theſe ſome have called it a double 
flower. Theſe ſegments have dark purple bottoms, 


and the tube of the flower hath as many purple {tripes 
. as there are { ts in the petal. Out of the center 
of the tube aries a ſlender ſtyle, crowned by a golden 
ſtigma, which is broad and flat, and is attended by 
three ſlender ſtamina of the ſame length, terminated 


by yellow fummits. After the flower is paſt, the ger- 


men puſnes out of the , and ſwells to a round- 
Iſh three-cornered ſeed- veſſel, which s in three 
: and'is filled with roundiſh brown ſeeds. This 
s one of the earlieſt Crocuſes in the ſpring. | 
The fourth ſort riſes with a few very 
. which are, with the flower-buds, cloſely 
. wrapped round by a ſpatha or ſheath, out of which 
ariſe two flowers, one of which hath a longer tube 
than the other, but theſe are lender, and do 
not riſe much above the ſpatha ; there the petal en- 
and is divided into ſix obtuſe ſegments, which 
are of ſize ;* they are of a dirty white on their 
.. outſide, with three ey for purple ſtripes in each; the 
inſide of the petal is of a 
and ſtyle are nearly the ſame as thoſe of the former 
. fort. This is one of the earlieſt forts which flowers 
in the ſpring. 0 | L 
The VarieTIEs of the autumnal Crocus are,” 
2. The ſweet-ſmelling autumnal Crocus, whoſe flowers 
come before the leaves. C. B. This is our ſecond 
fort | : 
2. 


The autumnal mountain Crocus. C. B. This hath 

a paler blue flower. 51 

3. The many flowering bluiſh autumnal Crocus. C. B. 
This hath many ſky blue flowers. 7004 

4. The ſmall flowering autumnal Crocus. C. B. This 
hath a ſmall deep blue flower. | ; | 


The VarzTizs of the Spring Crocus are, 


1. -Broad-leaved, le, variegated, Sprin 
Ci. B. This ele deep blue flower 


2. Broad - leaved Crocus of the ſpring with a 
flower. C. B. This hack a plain purple flower. 
3. Broad · leaved Spring Crocus: with a Viulet · coloured 
flower. C. B. is hath à large deep blue flower. 
4. Spring Crocus, 
dottom. C. B. 
5. 1 white, 
6. Broad-leaved Spring 
_ oletflowersfiriped with white. C. Zz. 
7. Broad:leaved Spring Crocus with an Afh-oploured 


1 


le 


7 


with a white flower and d purple 
e a font %o I could not be kep 
variegated, Spring Crocus. 


Crocus, with many purple Vi. 


| 
| 
| 


+ 


expands; The tube of the flower is very 


narrow leaves, 


white; the ſtamina 


* 


Crocus. 


—— 


8. Broad-leavet!-Spting Crocus with a large yetion 
flower. C. B. e | . F 2 

9. Broad-leaved Spring Crocus with a ſmaller and paler 

yellow flower, C. By | | 

10. Broad-leaved Spring Crocus, with ſmaller yellow 
flowers ſtriped with black. | 

11. Narrow-leaved'Spring Crocus with a ſmaller brim- 
ſtone-coloured flower. | 

I 1 Narrow-leaved Spring Crocus with a ſmall white 

ower. | 

Theſe are the principal varieties which I have ob- 

. ſerved in the Engliſh gardens, but. there are many 

more mentioned in the foreign oy, ne of flowers, 
many of which are fo nearly alike, as ſcarce to be diſ- 
tinguiſhed;; and if the ſeeds of theſe flowers were 
ſown, there might be a greater variety of them ob- 
tained than is at preſent ; but as they propagate very 
faſt by offsets, the ſeeds are very rarely regarded. 
All theſe ſeveral varieties of Crocuſes are very hardy, 
and will inereaſe exceedingly by their roots, eipecially 
if they are ſuffered to remain two or three years unre- 


moved; they will grow in almoſt any foil or ſituation, ' 


and are very great ornaments to a garden early in the 
lis of the year, before many other flowers appear. 
hey are commonly planted near the edges of borders 
on the ſides of walks; in doing of which, you ſhould 
be careful to plant ſuch forts in the ſame line as flower 
at the ſame time, and are of an equal growth, other- 
wiſe the lines will ſeem imperfect. Theſe roots, loſe- 
ing their fibres with their leaves, may then be taken 
up, and kept dry until the beginning of September, 
obſerving to keep them from vermin, for the mice 
are very fond of them. When you plant theſe roots 
(after having drawn a line upon the border,) make 
holes with a dibble about two inches deep or more, 
according to the lightneſs of the ſoil, and two inches 
diſtance each other, in which you muſt place 
the roots with the bud uppermoſt; then with a rake 
fill up the holes in ſuch a manner as that the upper 
part of the root may be covered an inch or more, be- 
ing careful not to leave any of the holes open; for 
this will entice the mice to them, which, when once 
they have found out, will deſtroy all your roots, if 
they are not prevented. 4 — 
- Thus is the way in which theſe flowers are commonly 


diſpoſed in gardens, but the better way is to plant 


them ſix or eight near each other in bunches between 
{mall ſhrubs, or on the borders of the flower-garden ; 
where, if the varieties of theſe flowers are planted in 
different patches, and properly intermixed, they will 
make a much better appearance than when they are 
di in the old method of trait edgings. 
In January, if the weather c 2 — will often 
ap above ground; and in February their flowers 
i. parry —— the leaves are grown to any 
length, fo that the flower ſeems at firſt to be naked; 
but ſoon after the flowers decay, the n leaves 
grow to be ſix or eight inches long, which ſhould not 
e cut off until they decay, notwithſtanding they ap- 
pear a little unſightly; for by cutting off the leaves, 


the roots will be ſo weakened as not to arrive at half 


their uſual bigneſs, nor will their flowers the ſucceed- 
ing year be half ſo large. Their ſeeds are commonly 
ripe about the latter end of April, or the beginning 
May, when the green leaves begin to decay. 

The autumnal Crocuſes are not ſo great increaſers as 
are thoſe of the ſpring,” nor do they produce feeds in 
our climate; fo that they are leſs common in the gar- 
dens, except the true Saffron, which is propagated 
for uſe in great plenty in many parts,of England ; 
- theſe muſt be 4 up every third year, as was di- 
retcted for the Spring Crocuſes, otherwiſe the roots 


will run long, and produce no flowers ; but they - 


t — 1 the longer than the 
beginning of Auguſt, for they commonly produc 
be. towers the beginning of October 2 that i 
they remain too long out of the ground, they will not 
produce their flowers ſo ſtrong, nor in ſuch plenty, 
as hen they are planted early. N 
inte! 1 Fe 
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The 
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1 


* 


To this head likewiſe belongs 
that is done defore 


The next general 


once the breadth of the ridge, 


* 


The method of evſtivating Saffrun being ſomewhit 
curious, I thought it hot improper to inſert in this 


. an abſtract of itz as it was preſented to the Royal 


iety by Dr. James Douglaſs; - ; 
As Saffron grows at moſt. plentifully in Cam- 
bridgeſhire, and has grown for in ſeveral other 
counties of England, the method of culture does not, 
I believe, vary much in of them, and therefore I 
judge it ſufficient to ſet here the obſervations 
which I employed proper perſons, in different ſeaſons, 
to make, in the years 1723, 1724, 1725, and 1728, 
up and down all that large tract of ground that lies 


between Saffron-Walden and Cambridge, in a circle | 


about ten miles diameter. 

In that county Saffron has been cultivated, and there- 
fore it may be reaſonably expected, that the inhabi- 
tants thereof are more thoroughly acquainted with it 


ion of the 
und. The greateſt part of the already men- 
— is an open level country, with few incloſures; 


than they are any where elſe. 
1 ſhall begin with the choice and p 


and the cuſtom there is, as in moſt other places, to 


two years, and let the land be fallow the third. 
Saffron is generally planted upon fallow and, 
all other things being alike, they prefer that which 
has borne Barley the year before. 
The Saffron are ſeldom above three acres, 
or leſs than one; and in chooſing, the principal thing 
they have regard to is, that they be well expoſed, the 
ſoil not poor, nor a very ſtiff clay, but a tempera 
dry mould, ſuch as commonly lies upon chalk, and 


is of an Hazel colour; though if every thing elſe 4 


anſwers, the colour of the mould is pretty much 
neglected. 


The ground being made choice of, about Lady-Day, 
or the ben inning of April, itmuſt be carefully TI 
ed, the furrows being drawn much cloſer together, 
and deeper, if the foil will allow it, than is done for 
any kind of corn; and accordingly, the charge is 


ter. 
About five weeks after, during any time in the 
month of May, they lay between twenty and thi 
loads of dung upon acre, and having ſpread it 
with great care, they Fong it in as The 
2 dung is the beſt; and the farmers, who 
M ˖˙ patent oahr ad 
orgy (nt rented, >. price 
for it. About Midſummer they plough a third time, 
and between ſixteen feet and an half, or 
in breadth, they leave a broad furrow or trench, which 
ſerves both as a boundary to the _—_ when 
there. are ſeveral proprietors to one incloſure, and to 
throw the weeds in at the proper ſeaſon. . 
e 


the fencing 
becauſe moſt commonly, though not always, 
they plant. The fences conſiſt of 
what they call dead hedges, or hurdles, to keep 
not only cattle of all ſorts, but eſpecially hares, which 


would otherwiſe feed on the Saffron leaves during the 


winter, | | 
About the weather we need not ro Bot that 
the hotteſt ſummers are certainly the beſt, and there- 


with, if there be gentle ſnowers from time to time, | 


they can hardly miſs of a plentiful crop, if the ex- 
treme cold, ſnow, or rain of 'the foregoing winter 
have not prejudiced the heads. IC 

part of the culture of Saffron is, 
planting, or ſetting the roots; the only inſtrument 
uſed — _ is a narrow ſpade, commonly termed a 
2 vel. 


he time of planting is commonly in the month of 


July, a little ſooner or later, according as the weather 


ſwer. The method is this: one man with his ſpit 
ſhovel raiſes between three and four inches of earth, 
d throws it before him about ſix or more inches; 
perſons, generally women, following with heads, 
place them in the eſt of trench he 
makes, at three inches diſtance from each other, or 
thereabouts ; as ſoon as the digger or ſpitter has gone 
he begins again at the 


— 


— 


— 


— 
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the 


on 


e, and digging as befote, chers the roots 
ſety and makes the ſame room for the ſetters. to 
place a new row, at the ſame diftance from the 
that they are from one another. Thus they go on, 
till a e containing 2323 one rod, is 
lanted ; the only nicety in ing is, to leave 
eile to 
lie under the roots, and, in ſetting; to place the roots 
directly upon their bottom. . 
What ſort of roots are to be ſhall be ſhewn 


other 
laſt 


under the fourth head, but it muſt be obſerved in this 


that formerly, when roots were very dear, they 


id not plant them ſo thick as they do now; and that 
they have always ſome regard to the ſize of the roots, 


placing the largeſt at a greater diſtance than the ſmall 
ones. 


The quantity of roots planted in an acre; is generally 
about 16 — or 128 buſhels, which, accord- 
ing to the diſtances left between them, . as before aſ- 
ſigned, and ſuppoſing all to be an inch in diameter 
one with another, ought to amount to 392,040 in 
number. | 
8 —＋ oy oy pond, till about 
beginni tember, or ſometimes later, 
is no — — about them * oy they then 
ready to themſelves 
which is known by digging a few out 
of the earth,) the ground muſt be carefully pared 
with a ſharp hoe, and the weeds, &c. raked into the 
furrows, otherwiſe they would hinder the growth of 


In Emme time after the Saffron flowers, and 
this leads us to the branch of our preſent me- 
thod. The flowers are gathered as well as after 

time for 


they are full blown, and the meſt 
The owners of the Saf- 


this is early in the morning. 
fron get together a ſufficient number of hands, who 
place themſelves in different parts of the field, who 
off the whole flowers, and throw them handful 
handful into a baſket, and ſo continue till all the 
flowers are gathered, which happens commonly about 
ten or eleven o'clock. | 
Having then carried home all they have got, they 
immediately ſpread them upon a large table, and fall 
to picking out the filamenta ſtyli, or chives, and to- 
gether with them a long proportion of the ſty- 
itſelf, or ſtring to which they are joined ; the reſt 
of the n The next 
— they return into the in, whether it be 
wet or dry weather, and ſo on „even on Sun- 
A till the whole crop be d. q 
The chives being all picked out of the flowers, the 
next labour about them is to dry them on the kiln. 
The kiln is built upon a thick plank (that it may be 
moved from place to place) ſupported by four ſhort 
legs z the outſide conſiſts of eight pieces of wood 
about three inches thick, in form of a quadrangular 
frame, about twelve inches ſquare at the bottom on 


the inſide, and twenty-two inches at top, which is 


O 


likewiſe equal to the height of it. On 
the f is left a hole about eight inches ſquare, 
and four inches above the plank, through which the 


fire is put in; over all the reſt laths are laid pretty 
thick, cloſe to one another, and nailed to the frame 
already mentioned, and then are plaiſtered over on both 
ſides, as are alſo the planks at bottom very thick, to 
ſerve for a hearth. Over the mouth, or wideſt part, 
a hair cloth, fixed to the ſides of the kiln, and 
likewiſe to two rollers, or moveable pieces of wood, 
which are turned by or ſcrews, in order to 
ſtretch the cloth. Inſtead of the hair cloth, man 
people now uſe a net-work, or iron wire, with whic 


it is obſerved that the Saffron dries ſooner, and with 


leſs quantity of fuel; but the difficulty in preſerving 

20 W ges OTE * 
in pros fc 

he kiln is placed Ds oe wan of the houſe, and 

they begin by laying five or ſix ſkeets/ of white paper 

the cloth, upon which they [ſpread the wet 

Saffron between two and three inches thick 3. this they 


caver 


/ 
/ 
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cover with other ſheets of paper, and over theſe lay a 
times doubled, or, inſtead, 

Fuge filled with ſtraw ; and after 
ted for ſome time, the whole is co- 


coarſe blanket five or ſix_ time 
thereof, a canvas pi 
E ha large weigh 
vered with a boar ving a large weight upon it. 
At firſt ON give it a ay fron 1 15 
the chives Iwea 
if they 
danger « 
the kilnn. * 3 
When it has been thus dried about an Hour, they 
take off the board, blanket, and upper papers, and 
take the Saffron off from that which 


knife; then laying on the paper again, they ſlide in 
another board 4 che mi doch and 9 , 
pers, and turn both papers Saffron upfi 
afterwards covering them as above. 

The ſame heat is continued for an hour 


e-down, 


they look on the cake again, free it from the papers, 


and turn it; then they cover it, and lay on the weight 
as before. If nothing happens . during theſe 
firſt two hours, they reckon the danger to be over; 
for they have nothing more to do but to keep a gen- 
tle fire, and to turn their cakes every half hour till 


thoroughly dry, for the doing of which as it ought, ; 


there are required full twenty-four hours, 


In drying the larger plump chives they uſe nothing 


more, but towards the latter end of the crop, when 
theſe come to be ſmaller, they ſprinkle the cake with 
a a little ſmall beer, to make it ſweet as it ought; and 
they begin now to think, that uſing two linen cloths 
next the cake, "inſtead of the two innermoſt papers, 
may be of ſome advantage in drying, but this prac- 
tice is followed as yet but by few. * 

Their fire may be made of any kind of fuel, but that 


which ſmokes the leaſt is beſt, and charcoal, for that 
n, is preferred to any other. 


What quantity of Saffron a firſt crop will produce, is 
very uncertain ; ſometimes five or ſix pounds of wet 
chives are got from one rood, ſometimes not above 
one or two, and ſometimes not enough to make it 
worth while to gather and dry it; but this is always 
to be obſerved, that about five pounds of wet Saffron 
go to make one pound of dry, for the firſt three weeks 
of the crop, and ſix pounds during the laſt week; and 
when the heads are planted very thick, two 


Ive at, to make 

t (as their expreſſion Is;) and in this, 
not_uſe a great deal of care, they are in 
ſcorching, and fo .of ſpoiling all that is on 


es next it, 
- railing at the ſame time the edges of the cake with a 


abe. pa- 


| 8 
longer; then 


y” 


pounds |. 


of dried Saffron may, at a medium, be allowed to an 


acre for the firſt crop, and twenty-four pounds for 
the two remaining, the third being conſiderably larger 
than the ſecond. © | 
In order to obtain theſe, there is only a repetition to 
be made every year of the labour of hoeing, gather- 
ing, picking, and drying, in the ſame manner as be- 
| fene kr down, without the addition of any thing new, 
except that they let cattle into the fields, after the 
leaves are decayed, to feed upon the weeds, or, per- 
haps, mow them for the ſame uſe. 
About the Midſummer after the third crop is gather- 
ed, the roots muſt be all taken up and tranſp 
the management” requiſite for which, is the fourth 
thing to be treated of. To take up the Saffron heads, 
or break up the ground (as the term is,) they ſome- 
times plough it, ſometimes uſe a forked kind of hoe, 
called a pattock, and then the ground is harrowed 
once or twice over; during all which time of plough- 


ing, or digging, and harrowing, fifteen or more peo- 
b llow and gather the 


— will find work enough to 
eads as they are turned up. | 

They are next to be carried to the houſe in ſacks, and 
there cleaned and raſed; this labour conſiſts in clean- 
.ing the roots thoroughly from earth,” and from the 
remains of old roots, old involucra, and excreſcences, 
and thus they become fit to be planted in new ground 


immediately, or to be kept for fome time without 


danger of fpoili 
The quantity 

thoſe which were planted, is uncertain ; bur at a me- 
dium, it may be faid, that allowing for all the acci- 
dents which happened to them in the ground, and in 


| 


ted; 


| 


| 


of roots taken up, m proportion” to | 


* , 4. 
* o 
* 


breaking up from each acre, may be had twenty our 


eO 


quarters of clean roots, all fit to be planted. © 
The owners are ſurt to chooſe for their own uſe the 


_ largeſt, plumpeſt, and fatteſt roots, but do leaſt of 


all approve tht longeſt pointed ones, which they call 


ſpickets, or ſpickards, for very ſmall, round, or flat 


2 


price of labour in this country, 


roots, art ſometimes obſerved to flower-well. 


This is the whole culture of Saffron in the county 
above-mentioned, and we have only now to conſider 
the charges and profits which may be ſuppoſed, one 


. year with another, to attend that branch of agricul- 
3 2 


ture; and of theſe I have drawn up the ff 
ground, according to the 


computation for one acte of 


| - kd: 
Rent for three years — — — 3 0 0 
Ploughing for three years — — 018 o 
Dunging — | —, — H— — 3 12 0 
Hedging — — — — — 116 0 
Spitting and ſetting the heads — 1 12 © 
eeding or paring the ground — 1 4.0 
Gathering and picking the flowers 6 10 0 
Drying the flowers — — — — 1 6 0 
Inſtruments of labour for three years, ? 
with the kiln, about — — “ 
Ploughing the ground once, and har- | 
rowing twice — —, — — { GR 6 
Gathering the Saffron heads — — 1 0 o 
Raiſing the heads — — — 112 © 


Total charge 23 12 © 


This calculation is made upon ſuppoſition, that an 
acre of ground yields twenty-ſix pounds of nett Saf- 
fron in three years, which I ſtated only as a mean 


2 between the greateſt and the leaſt, and there- 
0 


re the price of Saffron muſt be judged accordingly, 
which I think cannot be done better than by fixing it 
at 30 ſhillings per pound; ſince in very plentiful 
years it is ſold at twenty, and is ſometimes worth be- 


tween three and four pounds; at this rate, twenty- 
© fix pounds of Saffron are worth thirty-nine — 
and the nett profits of an acre of ground producing 


Saffron, will, in three years, amount to fifteen 
thirteen ſhillings, or about five pounds four 


tans 


| 1 ht 3y 5 


thing 


'to'try. | | 
2. As to the query, Whether the 
* firſt, and the bulb be 


his, 1 oh iu be reckoned the tiett profit of an 
acre of „ ſuppoſing that all the labour were to 
be hired for racy money ; but as the planter and fa- 
mily do a conſiderable part of the work themſelves, 
ſome of this expence is ſaved; that is, by planting 
Saffron, he may not only reaſonably expe& to clear 
about five pounds yearly per acre, but alſo to main- 
tain himſelf and family for ſome part of each year 
and it is upon this ſuppoſition only, that the reſult of 
other computations can be ſaid to have any tolerable 
degree of exactneſs, but the calculations themſelyes 
are undoubtedly very inaccurate. 


have ſaid nothing here concerning the c in 


buying, or profits in ſelling, the Saffron heads, be- 
cauſe, in many large tracts of ground, theſe muſt at 
length balance one another, while the quantity of 
und planted yearly continues the fame, which has 
— pretty much the caſe for feveral years paſt. 
Dr. Patrick Blair, deſigning to treat concerning the 
Crocus, in his ſixth Decad of his Pharmaco-Botanolo- 
gia, did, in the year 1725, ſend to me the following 
queries : 2 | 
1. After what manner the ſpecies are propagated ? 


2. Whether the tap-root ſprings firft, or the bulb? ' 


3. At what ſeaſon the leaves ſpring forth ? 

To theſe queries I ſent him the following anſwer : 

1. As to the N of the ſpecies. . 

This is only by the roots or offsets, which the old 

roots produce in great plenty, for I never ſaw any 
fike a feed, or a ſeed-veflel produced, though l 

have let ſtand great quantities of flowers purpoſely 


rap-root ſprings 
afterwards formed ? _ 
4 M 


As | 


— ——_—— 


* 


no tap: coot belo 


I have ſometimes taken 
of which hath been a root of the Gramen caninum, 


cus root; but the truth is, the root 


upper part of the root is one large root 
_ equal bigneſs with, the old one, and this is the time 


Oo 2 
Hoy the roots begin to ſhoot qpwards, there 
from 


mmonly two or three large tap-roots ſent forth 


ght two inches and a half or more, into the ground; 
the place where theſe bulbs firſt come out from the 
old one, will be formed a bulb ſometimes (though 
not 1 N hear T z) and this ta 
root decays. The bulb will increaſe in its bigneſs, 
till at laſt it quite falls off, and is then left entire, 
which commanly happens in April, when the green 
begins to decay; but many times theſe tap ar car- 
rotty roots never produce any bulbs, but always re- 


tain the ſame figure, and for ever after, I believe are 


barren ; for I planted a parcel of theſe carrotty roots 
four years ago in a little bed, where they have ever 
ſince remained, but have not produced one ſingle 
flower, notwithſtanding they have produced a nu- 
merous offspring of the ſame carrotty roots. 


And the porn about Saffron Walden are well ap- 
is 


priſed of barrenneſs, and therefore throw away 
all ſuch roots when they make a new plantation ; but 
as this change of the root is not peculiar to the Saf- 
fron only, permit me to digreſs a little, to give you 
ſome account of this matter. 

In the pariſh of Fulham, near London, the garden- 
ers uſed to drive a great trade in the Jonquil, or Nar- 


ciſſus juncifolius, flore multiplici, at which place the 


greateſt quantity of thoſe roots was raiſed for ſale, 
as perhaps was in any part of England, and turned 
to as great account for the maſter, as any crop they 
could employ their ground in, till of late years, that 
moſt of their roots have turned „ and fo 
proyed barren, or have produced only ſingle flowers ; 
bo that the gardeners being hereby diſheartened, have 


thrown them out entirely, neglecting to cultivate 


them, ſatisfying themſelves with this reaſon, that 


their ground was tired with them. 


But to return to the Crocus, Beſides thoſe roots al- 


8 N= * will be * oF four *. 
S tormed u * art & root, an 

me a. 42.4 which Nam the firſt appearance 
ume the round ſhape of its parent root, and have 
| nging to them ; thoſe on the upper 
part of the root rarely emit ſo much as a fibre, * 
receive their nouriſnment immediately from the old 


root; but thoſe on the under fide fend out many fi- 


bres all around, by which they draw their nouriſnment 
from the ground; theſe being parted from the old 


organs. for receiving their nou X 75 
up ſome, through the middle 


or Couch, Graſs, which ſome people have imagined 
had ſtrength enough to force its way the Cro- 
the Graſs 
cloſely adhering to the old root of the Crocus, Juſt 
at the place where the young roots were emitted, theſe 


young roots being quick of growth, incloſed the 


rogt of. the Graſs, and thus I have ſeen ſeveral roots 

run through each other in the ſame manner. 

But beſides. theſe offsets mentioned, ande upon the 
ormed, of 


that the root is Radix gemina, as Tournefort calls it; 


for they are not ſo. at any other ſeaſon, and therefore 
I think it a very improper appellation ; for when the 
new roots are perfectly formed, the old ones, with 
their coats, fall off 


die, and leave the new roots 


all ſingle. This has, occaſioned ſeveral. people to | 


doubt of what Tournefort had ſaid of the roots, till 


I took up. ſome plants at that ſeaſon, and with them 


the tw roots of equal bigneſs, i. e. the old at the bot- 
tom, and the new one at the top. 


Dr. Blair alſo happening, in viewing a root, to be 
ſurpriſed witha different Fremme nt he had 
ſeen, before or heard of, ſent, me another letter. 


The manner of the root was thus; from the upper 


part of the bulb, where it ſends forth all the leaves 
ut an inch and a half long, about the gro 


of the old root, whick will run denn. 


root much, ſooner than the other, ſtand in need of fir | 


-  withio a common tunicle, at the exit there was an * 
. F 


_ tle; becauſe its ſeeds in the 


ſegments; the two 
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neſs of a turkey or gooſe-quill, cylindrical and 
unt, without the leaſt radical fibre, by which it 
might receive nouriſhment, ſmooth or 
\ght the nouriſh ſ h liſhed, 
and bluiſh in the ſurface, * of ſeveral circular 


lines, when cut tranſyerſly; w te, with a hard 
greenith center like a Carrot, when it hath -puſhec 
orth the flowering-ſtem, not unlike the ſtolones of 
of ſome running root, ſuch as the Mints below ground, 
only the extremity deſcended obliquely, inſtead of aſ- 
cending, to ſend forth leaves to produce a new plant; 
and what is moſt remarkable, this did not happen to 
one or two plants, but to the whole bundle, which 
were above twenty diſtinct roots, differing in nothing 
but majus and minus; the bulb ſeemed at the ſame 
time to be pined and emaciated, though it emitted 
large radical fibres like thoſe of a Leak. 
haring received this account from him by letter, 
ſent him the fallowing anſwer : 
I received yours in anſwer to my laſt, wich the figure 
of the roots of ſome ſets of Crocus Aurumnahs you 
have taken out of the ground; I have ſound a ſigure 
in Dodonæus which correſponds with it, and thoſe 
roots are no new thing with the Saffron gardeners, 
who always throw them away when they make freſh 
nn ? hy 
our figure does not agree with my tap-roots, as 
you will ſee by the figure taken as Juſt from the lite 
as I could. In mine you will find the bulb turned 
ſideways, which I {till find to be conſtant in all the 
roots I have examined, which have been a great many, 
and makes me ſuſpect theſe tap-roots are occaſioned 
by the accidental * of the roots in planting, 
which may retard the aſcending fap, the flowering- 
ſtem being thereby turned into. a crooked figure, 
and the tap-roots are full of longitudinal veſſels, of 
a conſiderable dimenſion ; ſo that the greater attract- 
ing power of the ſap being hereby diverted down- 
wards, the flower-ſtem may be quite deſtitute of pro- 
xr nouriſhment, : 
he method you propoſe to remedy this inconveni- 
ency, will not do, for I have removed ſome of theſe 
roots at the ſeaſon when, the tap-roots were forming, 
and this alone deſtroyed them all; ſo. that I wm per- 
ſuaded, the N. em off entirely vill kill them. 
The method I uſed with the Jonquils was, to lay 
ſome tiles juſt under the roots, to prevent. their run- 
ning downwards, but this has not anſwered, nor do J 
think it poſſible wholly to recover them; for the al- 
teration 1s not only in the root and flower, but alſo 
in the leaf and blade, which before was fiſtulous, but 
after this alteration in the root, becomes a plain ſul- 
cated leaf, and if it ever bloſſoms after, the flowers 
are large and ſingle, which before were ſmall and 
double ; but the Saffron, after the change of its roors, 
produces a ſmall narrow blade, ſeldom half the length 
of thoſe in a natural ſtate, 
Upan this Dr. Blair formed this concluſion : 
Theſe additional obſervations plainly ſhew, that. nei- 
ther the carrotty root, nor the blaſted: tap- root, as I 
may call it, are merely accidental, or what may be 
called luſus naturæ, but, certain. diſeaſes incident. to 


ſuch roots; for were they accidental, they would not 


have the ſame appearances to different perſons in dif- 
ferent ſoils and climates, nor would ſo many taken 
N have ſuch a reſemblance to each other, as 
I. have twice obſerved. 


CROTOLARIA. Lin. Gen. Plant, 771, Dill. Elch. 


122, Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 644. [of Ke4ranc, Gr. rat- 
s, When ripe, make 
a rattling noiſe when ſhaken, or becauſe. K infants 
of the Indians. make uſe of the branches af this. plant 
furniſhed with pods, inſtead, of ratties. = 
W is divided into. thre 
be e t of . en i divided into three 
reſting an the ſtandard, ! 
lower is concave, trifid, and is fituated; below. the keel. 
The flower is of. the, Rutterfly. kind; the ſtanderd is large, 


 beart-ſhaped and pointed; the Wings. are val. and. haf 


the length of the ſtandard ; the keel is painted and as long 


95; the wings; it bath, len ſtaming. which art united, + 
, mina: 


CRO 
oh nn ages 


germen afterwarg becomes a ſhort turgid pod with one 
cell, 2 with tu valves, and with kidney- 
This genus of plants is ranged in the third ſection of 
Linneus's ſeventeenth claſs, intitled Diadelphia De- 


candria the flowers of this claſs and ſection having ten | 


ſtamina joined in two bodies. 
The Syxciss are, | 

1. CRoTOLARIA (Perruceſa) foliis ſimplicibus ovatis, ſti- 
pulis lunatis declinatis ramis tetragonis. Flor. Zeyl. 
277. Crotolaria with fingle oval leques, lunated declining 
ftipule, and four-cornered branches. Crotolaria Aſiatica 
folio ſingulari verrucoſo, floribus cæruleis. H. L. 


199. 

2. Contam (Piloſa) foliis ſimplicibus lanceolatis pi- 
loſis, petiolis decurrentibus. Crotalaria with ſingle, 
hairy, ſpear-ſhaped leaves, and running foot-talks. Cro- 
tolaria Americana, caule alato foliis piloſis, floribus 
in thyrſo luteis. Martyn, Cent. 43. 

3. CroTOLARIA (Sagittalis) foliis ſimplicibus lanceolatis 
ſtipulis ſolitariis decurrentibus bidentatis. Hort, Cliff. 

| 357. Crotolaria with fingle ſpear-ſhaped leaves, and 
ſingle ftipule indented. Crotolaria hirſuta minor Ameri- 
cana herbacea, caule ad ſummum ſagittato. H. L. 
202, | 

4. CaroToLarra (Fruticoſa) foliis ſimplicibus, lineari- 
lanceolatis hirſutis, petiolis decurrentibus, caule fru- 
ticoſo. Crotolaria with ſingle, narrow, ſpear-ſhaped 
leaves, which are hairy, running foot-ſtalks, and a ſbrubly 
ſtalk. Crotolaria fruteſcens hirſuta, flore luteo, ra- 
mulis alatis, foliis mucronatis. Houſt. MSS. 

5. CROTOLARIA (Funcea) foliis ſimplicibus lanceolatis, 
petiolatis caule ſtriato. Hort. Cliff. 357. Crotolaria 
with ſingle ſpear-ſhaped leaves baving foot-ſtalks. Cro- 
2 foliis geniſtz hirſutis. Pluk. Alm. 


6. CroTOLARIA (Perfoliata) foliis perfoliatis cordato- 

— —— 
art- forated by the ſtalks. 

perfoliatæ folio. — Elth. 122. tab. 102, 

7. CROTOLARIA (Retuſa) foliis ſimplicibus, oblongis 
— — retuſis. Flor. Zeyl. 276. Oy with 

ſingle, oblong, wedge-ſpaped leaves, reflexed at the top. 
Crotolaria Aſiatica, floribus luteis, folio ſingularo 

cordiformi. H. L. 200. | 

8. CroTOLARIA (Villeſa) foliis ſimplicibus ovatis villo- 
ſis, petiolis ſimpliciſſimis, ramis teretibus. Hort. Cliff. 
357. Crotolaria with fingle, oval, hairy leaves, ſingle 
pedicles and taper branches. Crotolaria arboreſcens 

 Africana, Styracis folio, H. L. 170, 

9. CROTOLARIA (Angulata) foliis ovatis ſeſſilibus, ra- 


- 


121. 


mulis angulatis hirſutis, floribus lateralibus ſimpliciſſi- 


mis. Crotolaria with oval leaves Auf cloſe to the 
' . branches, which are angular, hairy, ſingle flowers 
proceeding from the fides of the branches. : 
20. CROTOLARIA (Laburnifolia) foliis ternatis ovatis 
acuminatis, ſtipulis- nullis, minibus icillatis. 
Flor. Zeyl. 278. Crotolaria with oval, trifaliate, pointed 
leaves, no ſtipula, and foot-ftalks to the pods. Crotola- 
ria Aſiatica fruteſcens, floribus luteis amplis trifo- 
liata. H. L. 196. | ; 
11. CRoTOLARIA (Alba) foliis ternis lanceolato-ovatis, 
caule lzvi herbaceo, racemo terminali. Hort. Cliff. 
499. Crotolaria with oval, fpear-ſhaped, ternate leaves, 
ſmooth berbaceous ſtalks, which are terminated by looſe 
ſpikes of flowers. Anonis Caroliniana perennis non 
3 foliorum marginibus integris, floribus in- 
yrſo candidis. Martyn, Cent. 44. 
The firſt ſort grows naturally in India. This is an 
annual plant, which hath an herbaceous four-cor- 
nered ſtalk, riſing about two feet high, dividing 
into three or four branches; theſe have alſo four acute 
angles, and are garniſhed with oval warted leaves, 
of a pale green colour, ſtanding on very ſhort foot- 
| ſtalks; the flowers are produced in ſpikes at the end 
.. of the branches, which are of the butterfly ſhape, and 
of a light blue colour, ſucceeded 


_= 


ſhort turgid | 


pods, ' which incloſe one row of 
* *% 


idney-ſhaped 1 _ 


This fort requires the ſame culture as 


O R O 
ſeeds, It flawers in July and Auguſt, and the ſeeds 


ipen in autumn. 


plant is ted by ſeeds, which muſt be 
ſown upon 2 hot-bed in the ſpring, and when the 
plants are come up an inch high, they ſhould be 
tranſplanted to another hot-bed to bring them for- 
— obſerving to ſhade them from the ſun till they 
have taken new root; after which they ſhould have 
free air admitted to them in proportion to the warmth 
of the ſeaſon, to preveat their being drawn up weak. 
When the rants have acquired ſtrength in this bed, 
they ſhould be carefully taken up, with balls of earth 
to their roots, and each planted in a ſeparate pot, 
filled with light kitchen-garden earth, and plunged 
into a moderate hot-bed of tanners bark, carefull 
ſhading them till they are rooted again; then they 
mult be treated in the ſame manner as other tender 
exotic plants, giving them proper air and water in 
warm weather; when the are n ſo tall as 
to nearly reach the glaſſes, of the hot- bed, the pots 
may be removed into an airy glaſs-caſe, or ſtove, 
where they may be ſcreened from inclement weather, 
and have proper air in hot weather; with this treat- 
ment the plants will flower in July, and continue to 
produce freſh ſpikes of flowers till the end of Auguſt, 


and thoſe {pay of flowers which appear early in the 
ſeaſon, will be-ſucceeded by ripe ſeeds in September, 
ſoon after which the plants will deca | 

The ſecond ſort grows naturally at La Vera Cruz in 


New Spain, from whence the ſeeds were ſent me by 
the late Dr. Houſtoun ; this riſes with a compreſſed 
winged ſtalk near three feet high, putting out ſeveral 
ſide branches, garniſhed wh ſpear-ſhaped leaves 
near three inches long, and one broad, covered 
with ſoft hairs, and ſit cloſe to the branches, alter- 
nately; from the foot-ſtalks of each there runs a 
border or leafy wing, both ſides of the branches; 
the flowers are produced in looſe ſpikes at the end 
of the branches, which are of a pale yellow colour, 
the ſtandard being ſtretched out a conſiderable length 
beyond the wings, Theſe are ſucceeded by ſhort 
turgid pods, which, when ripe, are of a deep blue 
colour, having one row of ſmall kidney-ſhaped ſeeds, 
which. are of a iſh brown colour. This flowers 
and ſeeds about the ſame time with the former, and 
requires the ſame treatment. | 

The third fort was ſent me from South Carolina by 


the late Dr. Dale, and alſo from Jamaica by Dr. 


Houſtoun, ſo that it grows naturally in ſeveral parts 
of America; this is an annual plant, which riſes with 
a ſlender ſtalk a foot and a half high, dividing into 
three or four ſpreading branches, garniſhed with ob- 
long oval leaves fitting cloſe. The upper part of the 
branches have two leafy borders or wings, runni 

from one leaf to the other, but the lower part of the 
branches have none; the foot-ſtalks of the flowers 
ariſe from the ſide of the ſtalk, thoſe from the lower 


part of the branches are above a foot long, the up 


are about ſix inches, they are very flender, and ſuſtain 
one or two pale yellow flowers at their tops, which 
are not more than half ſo large as the former fort, and 
are ſucceeded by very ſhort turgid pods, in which 
are incloſed three or four ſmooth kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. 
two former, 
and flowers at the ſame ſeaſon. 

The fourth ſort grows naturally in Jamaica, from 
whence the ſeeds were ſent me by the late Dr. Houſ- 
toun; this riſcs with a ſhrubby taper ſtalk near four 
feet high, ſending out many ſide branches which are 


very ſlender, ligneous, and covered with a light 


brown bark, garniſhed with very narrow ſpear-ſhaped 
leaves, which are hairy, fitting cloſe to the branches; 
the younger ſhoots have a leafy border or wing on 
two ſides, but the old branches have none; the flow- 


ers are produced near the end of the branches, three 
or four growing alternate on a looſe ſpike ; they 


of a dirty yellow, and ſmall ; the pods which ſucceed 

them are about an inch long, very turgid, and of a. 

dark blue when ripe. This ſort 1s r by ſeed, 

which ſhould be ſown on a hot- bed, and the — 
. k | trea 


are 


 - treated in the ſame mantier as thoſe before; but in 
autumn they ſhould be 
they will live through 


7 


* - 


- rernately 


CRO 


laced in the ſtove, where 
e winter, and flower early 


the following ſummer, ſo will perfect their ſeeds very 


well. | . 
The feeds of the fifth ſort were brought me from the 
coaſt of Malabar, which ſucceeded in the Chelſea 


This riſes with an angular ſtalk near four 


rden 
erich, dividing upward into three or four branches, 
garn 


iſhed with narrow ſpear-ſhaped leaves, placed al- 
on very ſhort foor-ſtalks; omg 


| | are pretty 
Cloſely covered with ſoft filvery hairs. 


he flowers 


are produced” at the end of the branches, in looſe 


ſpikes; they are large, and of a deep yellow colour, 


-- and the ſtyle ſtands out beyond the ſtatidard. The 


Yo. 
one row of nl ron nan 
This plant is annual in England, but by the lower 


1 


a FJ 


- 
- "8... 


- 
— 
© » 


no ſeeds. 


— * 


haave, profeſſor at 


— * 
: 


With a ſhrubby ſtalk about five feet high, «dividing | 


very ſubject to mouldineſs in damp weather. I have 
ſown the ſeeds of this in the full 
ou have gue upward of three feet high, and 


fitting cloſe to the boſom of each leaf, toward the 


kidney-ſha 


flowers are ſucceeded by large 1 pods, containing 
ped feeds N 


rt of the ſtalk ing woody, it appears to be of 
onger duration in the country where it naturally 
ows z though it will not live through the winter 
re, for if t 


at for them, in a 


green-houſe they are 
ground, where the 


ave flowere 


very well, but no pods were formed on 


theſe; and when they have been treated tenderly, | 


the-plants have grown much larger, and produced a 
greater number of flowers, but theſe have produced 
The only way which I could ever obtain 
any ſeeds, was by raiſing the plants in pots upon hot- 
beds; and the beginning of July, turning them out 
of the pots into the Fall ground on a very warm 
border under a wall, in which ſituation they flowered 


very well, and ſome few pods of ſeeds were ripened. | 


The ſixth ſort was ſent me by the late Dr. Dale from 
South Carolina, who had the ſeeds ſent him from the 
country, at a great diſtance from the Engliſh ſettle- 
* By the deſcription ſent me with the ſeeds, 
t grows 
but the plants which were raiſed here, periſhed at the 
app of winter, ſo that they only flowered, with- 
out producing any pods. The ſtalks of this are round, 
and covered with a light brown bark, iſhed with 
ſmooth, oval, — leaves, which are about 
four inches long, and near three broad; ſurroundin 
the ſtalk in ſuch a manner, as if it were run throu 4 
the middle of the leaves. The flowers grow fingh 


7 


upper part of the branches ; they are of a pale yellow 


colour, and a here in Auguſt; but as the plants 
did not produce any pods, ſo I can give no account 
of them. This is one of the moſt fingular plants of 
the genus I have yet ſeen. ö - 


The ſeventh ſort riſes with an herbaceous ſtalk near 
three feet high, dividing upward into ſeveral branches, 
8 8 leaves, which are narrow at 

eir baſe, but gradually widen to the top, where they 
are rounded and indented in the middle in the ſhape 
of a heart; they are of a pale „and ſmooth. 
The flowers are produced in ſpikes at the end of the 
branches, they are pretty large, and of a yellow co- 
lour. Theſe appear in July, and the ſeeds ripen in 
autumn, provided the plants are brought forward in 
the ſpring, and afterward treated in the ſame manner 
as hath been directed for the firſt ſort. This grows 


naturally in the iſland of Ceylon, and is an annual 
perfects ſeeds. I re- 


plant, periſhing ſoon after it 
ceived the ſeeds of this plant from the late Dr. Boer- 

| Leyden. ' N | 
The eighth ſort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope, from whence I received the ſeeds. ' This riſes 


into feyeral branches, garniſhed with roundiſh leaves, 
- fitting cloſe to the branches; they are of a hoary 


. * 


green, and ſoft to the touch, the branches are taper 


and ſmooth; the flowers are produced at the end of 


the branches in looſe ſpikes; they are about the 


ſlze of thoſe of che firſt ſort, and of a fine blue cour. 


3 


plants are placed in a ſtove, the heat 


with a ſhrubby ſtalk four or five feet high; | 


the 


be 
wil 
ri 


The ninth ſort 
the plant grows naturally; this riſes with a taper up- 
- right ſtalk near three feet high, dividing gp 


The tenth fort 


dually inured to the ope 


CR 


This plant flowers in June and July, and in warm 


ſeaſons ill ripen its ſeeds in autumn. It is propagated 
by ſeeds, which muſt be ſown upon a good hot - bed in 
ſpring, and when the plants arc fit to remove, 
ſhould be each tranſplanted into a ſmall halfpenny 
pot, and plunged into a hot - bed of tanners bark, and 
after muſt be treated in the ſame manner as hath 


been directed for the fourth ſort, placing the plants 


in a moderate ſtove in winter, otherwiſe they cannot 
— 2 England ; the ſecond year the plants 
vill flower, and with proper care their ſeeds will 
pen; * 6 


fem me from Campeachy, where 


into ſeveral hairy branches, which grow erect, 
garniſhed with oval-ſpear-ſhaped leaves, of a pale 
green colour; the flowers are produced ſingly from 


the fide of the branches, which are of a ow yellow, 
-and are ſucceeded by ſhort turgid pods, 


1aving one 
row of kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. It flowers in July and 
Auguſt, and with the ſame treatment as hath been 
directed for the firſt ſort, will 


Reds WT Tige, 11691 - 
naturally in India; this riſes 
with a ſhrubby ſtalk four or five feet high, dividing . 
into many branches, - garniſhed with ternate oval 
leaves ending in points; the flowers are large, yellow, 
wing in large bunches from the ſide of the 
anches ; they appear in July, Auguſt, and Sep- 


tember, but I have not ſeen any pods ſucceed them 


here. However, when the plants are in flower, they 


make a fine appearance. 


It is eaſily p ted by cuttings, during the ſummer 
months, if You cuttings are planted in pots, and 
plunged into a moderate hot-bed, being careful to 
ſhade them till they have taken root, and frequently 


-refreſh them with water : during the months of July, 


Auguſt, and September, the plants may be expoſe 
to the open air in a ſheltered ſituation, where they 


will produce many flowers; but in the autumn they 


d be placed in a temperate ſtove, to preſerve them 
in winter. 
The eleventh ſort grows naturally in Virginia and 
Carolina, from both thoſe countries I have received 
the ſeeds; there are two varieties of this ſpecies, one 
with a 'white, and the other a blue flower; but 


the ſeeds of one will produce both varieties, as I have 


more than once rienced. The root is perennial, 
ſending up — 2 a number of leaves, in pro- 
rtion to the ſize of thi root; 'the foot-ſtalks of the 
eaves are ſmooth, riſing two feet high, __ 


upward into three or five branches, garniſhed wi 


ternate ſmooth leaves, whoſe lobes are oval, ſpear- 
ſhaped, and entire; the foot-ſtalks of the flowers ariſe | 
immediately from the root, and advance rather higher 
than the leaves, being terminated by a thyrſe of large 
butterfly-ſhaped flowers, near a foot in length; in 
one variety they are white, and in the other deep blue: 
theſe are ſucceeded by large ſwelling pods, of a black 
colour when ripe, having one row of kidney-ſhaped 
ſeeds. It flowers in June, and the ſeeds ripen in the 
e be fown o 
t is pro which ſhou wn on 
a 4— — in the ſpring; when the plants 
come up they ſnould have nb air admitted to them 
daily, to prevent their drawing up weak, and as ſoon 
as they are fit to remove, they ſhould be each planted 
in a ſeparate ſmall pot, plunging them into a mo. 
derate hot-bed again, obſerving to ſhade them till 
they have taken freſh root ; then they ſhould be gra- 
n air; but in the autumn 
ſhould be placed in a common frame, or covered 


| with mats in winter to ſhelter them; but the following 


ſpring they ſhould be turned out of the pots, and 
planted in the full ground, where, if the ſoil is dry, 
and the ſituation — they will live many years, 
producing flowers and ſeeds annually. © 


"As 


rfe& ſeeds in autumn. 
This is an annual plant, which periſhes ſoon after the 


CRO 
As moſt of theſe plants are annual, ſo they require 
to be brought forward in the ſpring, otherwiſe the 
ſummers are too ſhort for them to perfect ſeeds; ſo 
that unleſs they are carefully managed, they will not 
flower well here; for in general, the ſummers in this 
country are not very favourable for theſe tender 
plants. Therefore in order to have theſe tender an- 
nual plants in perfection, there ſhould be a low glaſs- 
caſe erected about five or fix feet high, which ſhould 
be made with glaſſes to open or lie down on every 
ſide, as ſhould alſo the top on both ſides, having 
ſliding glaſſes, that the plants may have ſun and air 
on every ſide; in this there ſhould be a pit for tanners 
bark to make a hot-bed, the whole extent, (a parti- 
cular deſcription of which will be exhibited under 
the article STove) in this hot-· bed may be placed all 
the very curious tender annual plants, where the ſun 
will conſtantly ſhine on them, fo long as he makes 
his appearance above the horizon; and here they may 
have plenty of free air admitted at all times, when 
the weather 1s warm, ſo may be brought to equal 
perfection, as in the warm countries where they na- 
turally grow; for the warmth of the tan to the 
roots, and the heat of the ſun through the glaſſes, 
will in ſummer, be equal to the heat of moſt coun- 


tries. | 
Theſe plants naturally grow on ſandy light ſoils, ſo 
they ſhould always be planted in ſuch ; and the pots 


in which they are planted, muſt not be too large, for 
in ſuch they will not thrive, fo that after they have 
filled the ſmall pots with their roots in which they 
were firſt planted, they ſhould be ſhaken out of thoſe, 
and put into penny pots, which will be large enough 
for moſt of the annual kinds; but thoſe which are 
of longer duration, will require pots alittle larger the 
following ſpring The waterings of theſe plants 
ſhould be 2 with caution, for too great 
moiſture will rot the fibres of their roots ; ſo that in 
ſummer, if they are gently watered three or four times 
a week in hot weather, it will be ſufficient. 


CRO TON. Lin. Gen. Plant. 960. Ricinoides. Tourn. 


Inſt. 655. tab. 42 3. Baſtard Ricinus. 


The CHARACTERS are, 
It hath male and female flowers in the ſame plant; the 
flowers have a five-leaved empalement, they have five pe- 
tals, thoſe of the male being no larger than the leaves of 
the empalement; the. male bave foe nefarious glands, 

which are ſmall, and fixed to the receptacle; theſe have 
ten or fifteen ſtamina, which are joined at their baſe, and 
terminated by twin, ſummits. The female flawers have a 


roundiſb germen, ſupporting three reflexed ſpreading ſtyles, 


. crowned - by bifid reflexed ftigmas ; the germen afterward 
becomes a roundiſh three-cornered capſule, with three cells, 
each containing a ſingle ſeed. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the ninth ſection of 
Linnæus's twenty-firſt claſs, intitled Moncecia Mo- 
nodelphia. The plants of this claſs and ſection have 
male and female flowers in the ſame plant, and the 
male parts are joined in one body. 

The Spxcizs- are, 

1. Croron (Tinforium) foliis rhombeis repandis, cap- 
ſüulis pendulis caule herbaceo. Hort. Upſal. 290. 
Croton with rhomboid reflexed leaves, pendulous capſules, 
and-an-herbaceons..ftalk. Ricinoides ex qua. paratur. 
Tournſol. Gallorum. Tourn. Inſt. 655. Baſtard Ri- 
cinus, from which the T ournſole of the French is made. 


2. Croron (Argenteum) foliis cordato-ovatis ſubtus to- 


mentoſis integris ſubſerratis. Hort. Cliff. 444. Croton 
with oval heart-ſhaped leaves, zubich are entire and woolly. 
Ricinoides -herbacea, folio ſubrotundo. ſerrato fructu 
parvo conglomerato. Houſt.,MSS. 1 
3. Croron (Paluſtre) foliis ovato- lanceolatis plicatis ſer- 
ratis ſcabris. Hort. Cliff. 445, joe; gar oval ſpear- 
| ſhaped leaves, which are plaited, ſawea, rough. Ri- 
Cinoides paluſtre, foliis oblongis 1 
Martyn. Cent. 38. 


4 Crovon (Lobatum) foliis inermi-ſerratis, inferioribus | 


quinquelobis, ſuperioribus trilobis, Hort, Cliff. 445. 


Croton with leaves ſmoothly ſawed, the lower ones having 


»froe: lobes, and the upper three. Ricinoides herbacea, 


9. CROTON (Altheafolia) foliis oblon 


made of the juice which is lodg 
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fois rriſdis_yel quinquelidia & ferrgts, Houſt 


5. Croton (Humile) tetraphyllum, foliis lanceolatis, 


2 9 caule herbaceo ramoſo. Four- 
ved Croton with ſpear- Maped pointed leaves, on their 
under fide, and a branching herbaceous ſtalk. . 
= folus oblongisacuminatis, ſubtus cæſiis. Houſt. 


6. CroToN (Fruticoſum) foliis lanceolatis glabris, caule 


fruticoſo, floribus alaribus & terminalibus. Croton 
with ſmooth ſpear-ſhaped leaves, a ſhrubby ſtalk, and 
flowers growing from the ſides and tops of the branches. 
Ricinoides fruteſcens, lauri folio, calyce ampliſſimo 
viridi. Houſt. MSS, 


Caro (Populi folia) foliis cordatis, acuminatis, 


ſubtus tomentoſis, floribus alaribus ſeſſilibus, caule 
fruticoſo. Croton with heart-ſhaped pointed leaves, woolly * 
on their under fide, and flowers growing cloſe to the ſides 
of the ſtalks, which are ſhrubby. Ricinoides foliis po- 
puli hirſutis. Plum. Cat. 20. | 


Coro (Caſcarilla) foliis Janceolatis acutis integer- 


rimis petiolatis ſubtus tomentoſis, caule arboreo. 
Amen. Acad. 5, pi 411, Croton with ſpear-ſhaped, en- 
tire, acute-pointed leaves, woolly on their under fide, and 
a tree-like ſtalk. Ricinoides fruteſcens odorata, foliis 
anguſtis ſubtus albicantibus. Houſt. MSS. Caſcarilla. 
cordatis tomen- 
toſis, caule fruticoſo ramoſo, floribus ſpicatis termi- 
nalibus. Croton <with oblong, heart-ſhaped, woolly leaves, 
a ſorubby branching ſtalk, and flowers growing in ſpikes 
at the ends of the 5118655 Ricinoides Americana fru- 
teſcens, Althææ folio. Plum. Cat. 20. ; 


10. CroTON (Salvie Nene foliis cordatis acutis, ſubtus 


tomentoſis, caule fruticoſo, floribus ſpicatis termina- 
libus & alaribus. Croton with pointed heart-ſhaped leaves, 
woolly on their under fide, a ſhrubby ſtalk, and flowers 
owing in ſpikes on the tops and ſides of the branches, 
icinus ſalviæ folio utrinque molli. Pet. Hort. Siec. 
The. firſt ſort grows naturally in the ſouth of France, 
from auch have frequently received the ſeeds 
this is an annual plant, which riſes with an herbaceous 
branching ſtalk about nine inches high, garniſhed 
with irregular, or rhomboidal figured > which 
are near two inches long, and one inch and a quarter 
braad in their wideſt part; theſe ſtand upon ſlender 
foot-ſtalks, near four inches long. The flowers are 
produced in ſhort ſpikes from the ſide of the ſtalks, 


at the end of the branches; the upper part of the 


ſpike is compoſed. of male flowers, having many ſta- 
mina, which coaleſce at the bottom; the lower part 
hath female flowers, which have* each a roundiſh 
three: cornered germen ; theſe afterward become a 
roundiſh capſule: with three lobes, having three cells, 
each including one roundiſh ſeed. This flowers in 
July, but unleſs the plants are brought forward in a 

t-bed, they do not ripen ſeeds in this country. 
The ſeeds of this plant ſhould be ſown * au- 
tumn, ſoon after they are ripe, in a ſmall pot filled 
wich light earth, and plunged into an old tan- bed in 
a frame, where they may be ſcreened from cold in 
the winter; and iFf the ſpring following the pot ſhould 
be removed to a freſh, hot- bed, which will bring up 
the plants in a month's time; when theſe are grown 
large enough to remove, they ſhould be each planted 
in a ſmall pot, and ungen into a freſh hot- bed, 
being careful to ſhade the glaſſes daily, until the 
plants have taken new root; then they ſhould have 


air daily admitted according to the warmth of the 
' ſeaſon, and but little water given to them: with this 


management I have had the plants flower and pro- 
duce good ſeeds here, but never could obtain an 
with other treatment. | 

This is the plant. from which the Tournſole is made, 
which is uſed. for colouring wines and jellies ;, it is 
ed between the em- 
palement and the ſeeds, which, if rubbed on cloths, 
at firſt appears of a lively green, but ſoon changes to 
a bluiſh purple colour; if theſe cloths are put into 


water, and afterward wrung, they will dye che water 


to a claret colour; the rags thus dyed, are brought 


* 
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to England, and ſold in the druggiſts ſhops by the 
name of Tournſole. | . 
The ſecond fort grows naturally at La Vera Cruz in 
New Spain, from whence the ſeeds were ſent me b 
the late Dr. Houſtoun ; this is an annual plant, whic 
riſes about a foot high; it hath an angular ſtalk ; the 
branches are naked from their diviſions to the top, 
where they are garniſhed with a few oval ſpear-ſhaped 
leaves, which are ſawed on their edges; they are an 
inch and a half long, and three quarters of an inch 
broad, ſtanding on Por-ſtallks one inch long. The 
flowers are produced in cloſe ſhort ſpikes at the end 
of the branches, thoſe on the upper part being male, 
and the lower female; they are white, and the male 
ſoon falls away, but the female are ſucceeded by 
roundiſh ie, having three lobes ; theſe grow in 
cloſe cluſters, they have three cells, each containing 
one roundiſh ſeed, It flowers in July, and the ſeeds 
ripen in autumn. 
The third ſort was diſcovered by the late Dr. Houſ- 
* toun at La Vera Cruz, from whence he ſent me the 
ſeeds; this is alſo an annual plant, which grows na- 
turally in low marſhy grounds, where it hath a very 
different appearance from what it puts on when ſown 
upon dry land ; thoſe of the watery places have broad 
flat ſtalks, and leaves three inches jongs which are 
ſcarce a quarter of an inch broad; theſe are rough, 
and but little indented on their edges; but thoſe 
wg upon dry ground have oval leaves three inches 
ong, and upwards of two inches broad, which are 
ſawed on their edges. The flowers are produced at 
the wings of the leaves, in ſhort looſe ſpikes, having 
four or five herbaceous male flowers at the top of 
each, and three or four female flowers at the bottom, 


which are ſucceeded by roundiſh capſules with three * 


lobes, covered with a prickly huſk ; theſe have three 
cells, each incloſing a ſingle ſeed, It flowers and feeds 
about the ſame time as the former. | 
The fourth ſort was diſcovered by the ſame gentle- 
man, at the ſame place as the former; this is an an- 
nual plant, which riſes with a taper herbaceous ſtalk 
a a foot and a half high, dividing into ſeveral branches, 
rniſhed with ſmooth leaves, ſtanding upon very 
2 foot - ſtalks, and are for the moſt part placed op- 
| ite, as are allo the branches; the lower leaves are 
divided deeply into five oblong ſegments or lobes, 
and the upper into three, which are ſlightly ſawed on 
their edges, ending in acute points, The flowers 
are produced in looſe ſpikes at the end of the 
branches, thoſe on the upper part being male, and 
the lower female, they are of an herbaceous colour; 
the female flowers are ſucceeded by oblong capſules, 


having three lobes, which open in three parts, having | 


three cells, each containing one oblong ſeed. This 
yg and ſeeds at the fame time as the former 
dern. e. 
The fifth ſort was found growing naturally at the 
Havannah, by the late Dr. Houſtoun, who ſent me 
the ſeeds this is an annual plant, which rarely grows 
more than ſix inches high, dividing into two or three 
branches; the lower part of theſe are garniſhed at 
each joint with four leaves placed in form of a croſs, 
two of which are three inches long, and one inch 
broad near their baſe, ending in acute points; theſe 
ſtand oppoſite, and the other two leaves between 
theſe are about two inches long, and a quarter of an 
inch broad; they are of a light green on their upper 
ſide, and of a gray or Aſh-colour on their under. The 
flowers are produced in long looſe ſpikes at the top 
of the ſtalks, two or three of theſe ſpikes ariſing from 
the ſame joint; the upper part of theſe ſpikes have 
male, and the lower female flowers, of an Rooms 
colour; the female flowers are ſucceeded by round 
capſules with three cells, each containing one roundiſh 
ſeed. This flowers and ſeeds about the ſame time 
with the former ſorts. , f f 
The ſixth ſort was diſcovered by the late Dr. Houl- 
toun in the iſland of Jamaica, where it 
_ turally. It riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk to the height 
dt ſeven or eight feet, which is covered with an Aſh- 


WS na- 


"= 
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coloured bark, and divides into many ſlender branches 
upward ; ſome of theſe branches are terminated by 
five or ſix ſmaller, which ariſe from the ſame joint ; 
theſe are naked below, but toward their upper part 
they are garniſhed with ſmooth ſpear-ſhaped leaves, 
about two inches and a half long, and three quarters 
of an inch broad, ſtanding on pretty long foot-ſtalks 
without order; the flowers are produced in ſhorr 
ſpikes at the end of the branches, in the ſame manner 
as the former; they are of an herbaceous colour, and 
incloſed in large green empalements. 
The ſeventh ſort was ſent me from Jamaica, by Mr. 
Robert Millar; this riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk ſeven 
or eight feet high, ſending out many irregular 
branches, covered with an Aſh- coloured bark, and 

arniſhed with heart-ſhaped leaves, near four inches 
ong, and two inches broad in their wideſt part, 
ending in acute points; they are of a light green on 
their upper fide, but woolly on their under, ſtanding 
on ſlender foot-ſtalks without any order, ſometimes 
ſingle, and at others, two or three ariſe from the ſame ' 
Joint, The flowers are produced in ſhort ſpikes from 
the ſide of the branches; they are of a whitiſh 
oy colour, and the female flowers are ſucceeded 

y capſules, having three cells, each including a ſingle 
ſeed. 
The eighth ſort grows naturally in Jamaica, from 
whence the feeds were ſent me by the late Dr. Houſ- 
toun ; this riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk about ſix or 
ſeven feet high, ſending out many fide branches, 
which are covered with a ſmooth bark, of a yellowiſh 
white colour, garniſhed very cloſely with narrow ſtiff 
leaves near three inches long, and about one eighth 
of an inch broad, of a light green on their upper ſide, 
but their under ſide is . — colour as the bark; 
the midrib is furrowed on their upper ſide, and very 


1 — on the lower; the upper part of the 


ranches divide into four or five ſmaller, which ariſe 
from the ſame joint, and are nearly equal in their 
length, and between theſe ariſe a long looſe ſpike of 
whitiſh green flowers: The whole plant hath an aro- 
matic odour when rubbed. The ſeeds grow in 
roundiſh capſules having three cells, each including 
a ſingle ſeed. ,| 000 0 
The ninth fort grows naturally in Jamaica, from 
whence'1t was ſent me by the late Dr. Houſtoun ; this 
riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk ſix or ſeven feet high, di- 
viding upward into ſeveral branches, which are co- 
vered with a yellowiſh down, garniſhed with lon 
heart-ſhaped leaves, ending in acute points; theſe 
are two inches and a half long, and one broad in 
their wideſt part, ſtanding on long foot-ſtalks, co- 
vered on both ſides with a woolly down of the ſame 
colour as the branches. The flowers are produced 
on long cloſe ſpikes at the end of the branches; the 
male flowers, which are fituated on the u part 
of the ſpikes, have white flowers of one leaf, divided 
into five parts almoſt to the bottom, and have five 
taper ſtamina, ſituated in the bottom. The female 
flowers on the lower part of the ſpikes, have large 
wooll empalements, and are - ſucceeded by round 
F< es with three-cells, each including a ſingle 

ed. . * | 1 
The tenth ſort riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk near four 
feet high, dividing into many ſmaller branches, which 
have a filvery bark, and are garniſhed with ſmall 
heart-ſhaped leaves, about three quarters of an inch 
long, and half as broad at their baſe, ending in acute 
points; theſe are woolly on both ſides, but their 
under fide is filvery, their upper fide of a yellowiſh 
gory The flowers are produced in ſhort ſpikes at 
the end of the branches, which are ſmall, white, and 
have woolly empalements. The female flowers on 
the lower part of the. ſpikes are fucceeded by 
roundiſh capſules with three cells, each containing 
one ſeed. - = | | 
All theſe plants except the firſt, are natives of warm 
countries, ſo will not thrive in England, unleſs they 
are tenderly treated. They are al propagated by 


ſeeds; thoſe which are annual perfect their ſeeds in 


England : 


land; but the ſhrubby ſorts very rarely arrive to 

Fog perfection, ſo their ſeeds nut 16 procured from 
the countries where they naturally grow. The ſeeds. 
muſt be ſown on a hot-bed early in the ſpring, and 
when the plants are fit to remove, they ſhould be 
each tranſplanted into a ſmall pot, and plunged into 
a moderate hot-bed of tanners bark, where they 
ſhould be ſhaded from the ſun till they have taken 
freſh root; then they myſt have air admitted to them 
daily, in hay to the warmth of the ſeaſon ; 
they muſt al 
particularly the ſecond, third, and fourth forts, which 
will often require water, but the others ſhould have 
it more ſparingly. After the plants are grown too 
tall to remain in the frames, they ſhould be removed, 
either into the ſtove, or a glaſs-caſe, where there is 
a hot-bed of tanners bark, into which the pots ſhould 
be plunged, and there the annual forts will flower 
and perfect their ſeeds; but the ſhrubby kinds muſt 
be removed into the bark-ſtove in the autumn, and 
during the winter ſeaſon they ſhould have but little 
water; and the ſtove ſhould be kept in a good tem- 
perature of heat, otherwiſe they will not live through 
the winter in England. | 

As theſe plants retain their leaves all the year, fo 

they make a pretty variety in winter, when they are 

intermixed with other plants, whoſe leaves are of dif- 
ferent forms and colours from theſe. | 

CROWN IMPERIAL. See Peron. 

CRUCIANELLA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 118. Ru- 
beola. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 130. tab. 30. Petty 
Madder. F 

The CnARACTERs are, 
The flower hath a two-leaved empalement, cobich is rigid 
and compreſſed. It hath one petal, with a ſlender cy- 
lindrical tube which is longer than the empalement, and 
cut into four parts at the brim. It hath four ſtamina 
fituated in the mouth of the tube, terminated by ſingle 
ſummits. It hath a tompreſſed germen, ſituated at the 
| bottom of the tube, ſupporting a flender bifid ſtyle, crowned 
by two — ftigmas. The germen afterward become two 
twin capſules, each containing one oblong ſeed. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnzus's fourth claſs, intitled Tetrandria Monogy- 
nia, the flower having four ſtamina and one ſtyle. 

The Sprcixs are, | | 

1. CaucianeLLA (Anpuſtifolia) erecta, foliis ſenis li- 
nearibus. Hort. U fol 27. Upright Crucianella with fix 
narrow leaves. Rubeola anguſtiore folio, Tourn. Inſt. 
130. Petty Madder. 

2. CRUCIANELLA (Latifolia) | ar foliis quater- 

nis lanceolatis, floribus ſpicatis. Hort. Upſal. 27. 

Trailing Crucianella with four ſpear-ſhaped legve] and 

ted flowers. Rubeola latiore folio. Tourn. Inſt. 130. 

3. CrvciantELLa (Maritima) procumbens ſuffruticoſa 

- foliis quaternis, floribus oppoſitis quinquefidis. Lin. 

Sp. Plant. 158. Crucianella with trailing ſhrubby ſtalks, 
four leaves at each joint, and flowers growing in whorls. 

| Rubeola maritima. C. B. P. 


4. CauciaxzLTA (Hiſpida) caule hiſpido, foliis lan- 


ceolatis hirſutis oppoſitis, floribus umbellatis termi- 
nalibus. Crucianella with a ſtinging ſtalk, ſpear-ſhaped 
Hairy leaves placed oppoſite, and flowers growing in um- 
bels at the ends of the branches. Rubeola Americana 
hirſuta, parietariz foliis, floribus umbellatis purpureis. 
Houſt. MSS.' © 
5. CRuclanNELLA (Americana) foliis lineari-lanceolatis 
hirſutis oppoſitis, caule erecto villoſo, floribus ſoli- 
tariis alaribus. Crucianella with narrow, ſpear- ſbaped, 
hairy leaves placed oppoſite, an erect hairy ſtalk, and ſingle 
flowers proceeding from the ſides of the branches. 
The firſt fort grows naturally in the ſouth of France 
and Italy; this is an annual plant, which riſes with 
| ſeveral upright ſtalks a foot high, having fix or ſeven 
very narrow linear leaves placed in whorls, at each 
joint. The flowers grow in cloſe ſpikes at the to 
and from the ſide of the branches; theſe are ſmall, 
white, and not longer than the empalement, ſo make 
no great appearance. It flowers in June and July, 
und the ſeeds ripen in autumn. | 


be frequently refreſhed with water, | 
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The ſecond ſort grows in the iſlands of the Archipe- 
lago, and alſo about Montpelier ; this is alſo an annual 
plant, ſending out ſeveral branching ſtalks from the 


| Took, which he proſtrate, and are garniſhed with four 


ſpear-ſhaped leaves at each joint. The flowers are 
roduced in long ſpikes 'at the extremity of the 
ranches; theſe are very ſmall, ſo make no great a 
pearance. It flowers about the ſame time as the 
former. 
The third ſort is like the ſecond in the appearance of 
leaves and ſtalks, but the lowers grow on the ſide of 
the ſtalks, almoſt in whorls, and make little appear- 
ance, This grows naturally on the borders of the 
ſea, in the ſouth of France and Italy, | 
Theſe three ſorts are preſerved in ſome gardens for 
the ſake of — f the ſeeds are ſown on a bed 
of light earth early in the ſpring, where they are de- 
ſigned to remain, they will require no other culture, 
but to thin them where they are too cloſe, and k 
them clean from weeds z, or if the ſeeds are permitte 
to ſcatter, the plants will come up in the ſpring, and 
require no other treatment; but the third ſort will 
not ripen its ſeeds here, when the autumn is not fa- 
vourable, | 
The fourth ſort hath four-cornered, rough, prick! 
ſtalks, which bend downward, and are garniſhed with 
ſpear-ſhaped leaves, which are hairy and ſtand op- 
© polite; the flowers are produced in ſmall cluſters at 
the end of the branches, which are blue, and cut into 
four parts at the top; after theſe decay, they are ſuc- 
ceeded by twin capſules joined, in each of theſe is one 
oblong ſeed. * 4 
The fifth fort riſes with -a ſhrubby branching ſtalk 
near three feet high, which is garniſhed with narrow 


flowers are produced from the wings of the leaves, 
on each fide the ſtalk ſingly; theſe are of a pale 
blue colour, and are ſucceeded by twin fruit like the 
former. | 

Both theſe ſorts grow naturally at La Vera Cruz in 
New Spain, from whence the ſeeds were ſent me by 
the late Dr. Houſtoun ; and the plants grew in the 
Chelſea garden very well during the ſummer ſeaſon, 
but periſhed in the autumn before their ſeeds were 


ripe. 

CRUCIATA. See VaranTia. 

CRUPINA BELGARUM. See SzRRATULA. 

CUCUBALUS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 502. Tourn. 

nſt. R. H. 339. tab. 176. Berry-bearing Chickweed. 
The CHARACTERS are, 

The flower hath an oblong 


permanent aq_ of one 
leaf, cut into five ſegments. It hath five petals, with 
tails as long as the empalement, but ſpread open at the 


inſerted in the tail of the petals; theſe are terminated by 
oblong ſummits. In the center is ſituated the oblong ger- 
men, ſupporting "three ſtyles which are longer than the 
ſtamina, crowned by oblong hairy ftigmas. The empale- 
ment afterward becomes a pointed cloſe capſule with three 
cells, opening at the top in five parts, and filled with 
many roundiſh ſeeds, 14, ht 
This genus of plants is ranged in the third ſection of 
Linnæus's tenth claſs, intitled Decandria Trigynia, 
the flowers having ten ſtamina and three ſtyles. 
The Sexcixs are, | 
1. CucusaLvs (Bacciferus) calycibus campanulatis, pe- 
talis diſtantibus, pericarpiis coloratis, ramis divari- 


empalement, petals ſtanding aſunder, a coloured cover to 
the fruit, and divaricated branches. Cucubalus Plinii. 
Lugd. 1429. | VII 
2. Cucußatus (Latifelius) caulibus erectis glabris, ca- 
lycibus ſubgloboſis, ſtaminibus. corolla longioribus. 
Cucubalus with ſmooth ereft ſtalks, globular empalements, 


quæ behen album vulgd. C. B. P. 205. Commonly 

called Spatling Poppy. ; | 22 
3. Cucun Al vs ( Anguſtifolius) calycibus ſubgloboſis, caule 
ramoſo patulo, foliis: linearibus acutis. Cucubalus 


with globular empalements, a branching ſpreading ., 


ſpear-ſhaped leaves, covered with TINgINg hairs. The 


top. It hath ten ſtamina, fue of which are alternately 


catis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 414. Cucubalus with a bell-ſhaped | 


and ſtamina longer than the petals. Lychnis ſylveſtris 
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inted leaves. Lychnis ſylveſtris que 


: 


and narrow-point 
beben album vulgd, foliis anguſtioribus & acutiori- 


bus. C. B. P. 250. Spatling 
pointed leaves. | 
CucunaLus (Beben) calycibus ſubgloboſis glabris re- 
ticulato-venoſis, capſulis trilocularibus corollis ſub- 
nudis, Flor. Suec. 360. Cucubalus with ſmooth globular 
—_— which have netted veins, capſules baving three 
cells, and naked petals. Lychnis Suecica behen album 
_ folio, habitu, calyce ampliſſimo: gumſepungar ſive 
ſcrotum arietis dicta. Boerh. Ind. alt. 212. Called Gum- 
ar in Sweden. 21 
UCUBALUS ( Fabarius) foliis obovatis carnoſis. Prod. 
Leyd. 448. Cucubalus with oval fleſhy leaves. Lychnis 
maritima ſaxatilis, folio anacampſerotis. Tourn. Cor. 24. 
6. Cucus Alus (Dubrenſis) floribus lateralibus decum- 


Poppy, with narrower 


4 


5 


bentibus, caule indiviſo, foliis baſi reflexis. 21 | 
s 


Plant. 414. Cucubalus with declining flowers on the 

of the ſtalk, which is undivided, and leaves reflexed at 
their baſe. Lychnis major noctiflora Dubrenſis pe- 
rennis. Raii Hiſt. 995. Greater perennial night-flowering 
Lychnis of Dover. 

7. CucusaLvs (Stellatus) foliis quaternis. Hort. Upfal. 
110. Four-leaved Cucubalus. Lychnis carophyllæus 
Virginianus, gentianz folus glabris quatuor ex ſingu- 
lis geniculis caulem amplexantibus, flore amplo fim- 
briato. Raii Hiſt. 1895. 

8. CucuBAaLus (Moire calycibus ſtriatis acutis pe- 
talis bipartitis, caule paniculato, foliis lincaribus. 


Cucubalus with ſtriated acute empalements, petals divided 


in two parts, @ paniculated ftalk, and narrow leaves. 
Lychnis noctiflora anguſtifolia odorato. Tourn. Inſt. 
R. H. 335. Narrow-legved, fweet-ſcented, night-flowering 
Lychnis. 

9. * HTN (Otites) floribus dioicis, petalis linearibus 
indiviſis. Hort. Cliff. 272. Cucubalus with male and 
female flowers on different plants, and linear undivided 
petals. Lychnis viſcoſa, flore muſcoſo, C. B. P. 206. 


10. CucusBaLvs (Acaulis) acaulis. Flor. Lapp. 184. Cu- 


cubalus without ſtalks. Lychnis Alpina pumila, folio 
1 five muſcus Alpinus Lychnidis flore. C. 
. P. 206. 
11. CucusaLus (Catholicus) petalis bipartitis, floribus 
paniculatis, ſtaminibus longis, foliis lanceolato ovatis. 
Hort, Upſal. 111. Cucubalus with 4. — 7 
owing in panicles, long ſtamina, and ſpear- acute 
avVes. 5 5 altiſſima, ocymaſtri ie: flore muſ- 
cooſo. Triumfet. 4 
12. CucusaLus (Paniculatus) foliis radicalibus ovatis 
acutis, caulinis lanceolatis oppoſitis, floribus panicu- 
latis erectis. Cucubalus wit 
pointed, thoſe on the ſtalks ſpear-ſpaped, oppoſite, and flow- 
ers growing in panicles which are ere. 
13. Cocoa es ([talicus) petalis bipartitis, caule pani- 


culato, foliis radicalibus ovato-lanceolatis caulinis li- 


nearibus. Cucubalus with petals divided in two parts, a 
paniculated ſtalk, whoſe lower leaves are oval and ſpear- 
and thoſe on the ſtalks very narrow. | 
The firſt ſort grows naturally in France, Germany, 
and Italy, in places, and is ſeldom kept in 
gardens, unleſs for the ſake of variety; it ſends out 
many climbing ſtalks, which grow four or five feet 
high where they meet with ſupport, otherwiſe they 
trail on the ground; theſe ftalks ſend out fide 
branches o polite, at each Joint; the leaves are like 
thoſe of Chickweed, and are placed oppoſite. The 
flowers come out ſingle at the end of the branches, 
which have large inflated empalements; they conſiſt 
of five petals, which are white, cut at the brim into 
ſeveral narrow ſegments, and are placed at a diſtance 
from each other; they are ſucceeded by oval berries, 
which, when ripe, are black and. full of juice, in- 
cloſing ſeveral flat ſhining ſeeds. It flowers in June, 
and the ſeeds ripen in autumn. This hath a nial 
creeping toot,. whereby it is apt to multiply too faſt 
in gardens. It delights in ſhade, and will thnve in 
a_ any — hoes 
e ſecond ſort grows naturally in. moſt of 
England, where Hh ne called 2 
This ſtands 
3 3 


lower leaves oval and 


—_ —_— — — — — 


upright ſtalks about a foot high 


vided at the top; 


ed Spatling Poppy. 
in the catalogue ot — plane, [ 


c 
under the title of Behen album; the roots of it are 
ſometimes uſed, and are accounted cordial, cephalic, 


and alexipharmic. Ir hath a perennial root, which 
ſtrikes deep into the ground, ſo that they are not 
eaſily deſtroyed by the plough, therefore it is fre- 
quently ſeen growing in — among corn. It is 
a rambling weed, ſo is ſeldom cultivated. 

The third fort grows naturally on the Alps; this 


differs from the tormer, in having much longer and 


narrower leaves, and the ftalks being more divided 
and ſpreading, nor do the roots creep under ground 
like that. Theſe differences are conſtant, for I have 
ſown it above thirty years, and never found it vary. 
The fourth fort grows naturally in Sweden, and ſome 
other northern countries, where it paſſes for the com- 
mon ſort ; but although it is there ſo, yet is very dif- 
ferent from the — here mentioned, which is the 
ſort that grows common in moſt other parts of Eu- 
rope. The ſtalks of this are much larger, the leaves 
longer and more pointed; the empalement of the 
flower is curiouſly veined like net- work, of a iſh 
colour, whereas that of our common fort is plain. 
Theſe differences are laſting, when the plants are cul- 
tivated in a garden. 

The fifth ſort was diſcovered by ' Tournefort in the 
Levant, who ſent the ſeeds to the royal garden at 
Paris. This puts out many oval, thick, ſucculent 
leaves near the ground, out of the middle of which, 
ariſes an upright ſtalk about fifteen inches high, the 
lower part of which is garniſhed with leaves of the 


ſame form and conſiſtence as thoſe at bottom, but are 


ſmaller; theſe are placed oppoſite z the upper part 
of the ſtalk divides — e on w Eh fand 
a few ſmall herbaceous flowers at each joint. It flow- 
ers in June, and ſometimes eipens ſeeds in autumn. 
The plant is biennial, generally periſhing when it 
has produced ſeeds ; but unleſs it is ſown upon a very 
dry rubbiſh, and in a warm ſituation, the plants will 
not live through the winter in England; for oy” td 
are in good ground, th arge, and are fo re- 
plete with moiſture, as - be affected by the firſt froſt 
in the autumn; but where they have grown upon an 
old wall, I have known them eſcape, when all thoſe 
were killed which grew in the ground. 

The fixth ſort grows naturally upon the cliffs near 
Dover. This hath a perennial root, from which 
ariſes a ſingle ſtalk about a foot and a half high, gar- 
niſhed with long narrow leaves placed oppolite ; the 
flowers are produced from the ſide of the ſtalks, each 
foot-ſtalk ſuſtaining three flowers; the foot-ſtalks 
come out by pairs oppoſite, the empalement of the 
flower is long and ved, the flowers are of a pale 
red. Theſe appear in June, and the ſeeds ripen in 
autumn. x | 

The ſeventh ſort grows naturally in Virginia, and ſe- 
veral other parts of North America. This hath a 
perennial root, from which ariſe two or three ſlender 
their lower part 
being garniſhed with four leaves at each joint, placed 
in form of a croſs ; theſe are ſmooth, of a deep green, 
about an inch and a half long, and half an inch 

near their baſe, terminating in acute points; the 
joints of the u part of the ſtalk are garniſhed 
with white fringed flowers, ſtanding ſingle upon pretty 


long foot-ſtalks, which come out by pairs * 


The flowers appear in June, and in warm ſeaſons the 
ſeeds will ripen in England. | 
The eighth ſort grows naturally in Spain and Italy. 
This is a perennial plant, which riſes with an upright 
branching ſtalk a foot and a half high, garniſhed 
with very narrow leaves placed oppoſite, . upper 
art of the ſtalk is very branching; ſome of theſe 
ranches are long, and others ſhort ;. the flowers ſtand 
upon long naked foot-ſtalks, each ſupporting three 
or four flowers, which have long tubes, with ſtriped 
empalements; the petals are large, and deeply di- 
the are of a pale dluiſh colour. 
Theſe flowers are cloſed-all day, but when the. ſun 


leaves them, they . and then they have a very 
Thi | 


agreeable ſcent. ſort may be. propagated by 
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| ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown in the ſpring upon 4 


bed of light earth; and when the plants are fit to 


remove, they ſhould be planted in a nurfery-bed, at 
about four inches diſtance, where they may remain 
till autumn, when they may be planted in the bor- 
ders of the flower- garden where they are deſigned 
to remain. The following ſummer theſe will produce 
their flowers, and gipen their ſeeds in the autumn; 
but the roots will continue ſeveral years, provided 
they are not planted in rich ground, where they are 
very ſubject to rot in winter. | 

The ninth fort grows naturally* in Auſtria, Sileſia, 
and Italy, as alſo in ſome parts of England. This is 
male and female in different plants; it hath a thick, 
fleſhy, biennial root, which ſtrikes deep in the ground, 
ſending out many oblong leaves, which are broad at 
their extremity, but contract narrower to their bale 
from between theſe ariſe the ſtalks, which in the male 
plants often grow four or five feet high, but thoſe of 
the female are ſeldom above three feet high ; the 
ſtalks are garniſhed with narrow leaves, placed op- 
polite at each joint, where there exſudes a viſcous 
clammy juice, which ſticks to the fingers when han- 
dled, and the ſmall inſects which ſettle upon thoſe 


parts of the ſtalks, are thereby faſtened ſo as not to 


get looſe again. The flowers of the male plants are 
roduced in looſe ſpikes from the lower joints of the 
ſtalk, but on the upper part, they ſtand on ſingle 


foot-ſtalks in cluſters quite round the ſtalks ; theſe 


are ſmall, of a greeniſh colour, and have each ten 
ſtamina. The female plants have three or four flow- 
ers growing upon each foot-ſtalk, which ariſe from 
the ſide of the ſtalk. Theſe are ſucceeded by oval 
ſeed-veſlels, containing many ſmall ſeeds ; they flower 
in June, and the ſeeds ripen in autumn. This is pro- 
pagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown where the 
lants are deſigned to remain ; for as they ſend out 
ong tap-roots, they do not bear tranſplanting, unleſs 
it is performed while the plants are young. The 
plants are very hardy, fo will thrive in almoſt any ſoil 
or ſituation, but agree beſt with a dry ſoil. Ir 1s ne- 
| ceſlary to have ſome male plants among the female, to 
have perfect ſeeds. 
The tenth ſort grows naturally on the Alps, and alſo 
upon the hills in the north of England and Wales. 


This is a very low * with ſmall leaves, which 


ſpread on the ground, and have the appearance of 
moſs. The flowers are ſmall, erect, and rarely riſe 
more than half an inch high; they are of a dirty 
white colour, and appear in May. This is a peren- 


nial plant, which will not thrive but in a moiſt ſoil | 


and a ſhady ſituation. 
The eleventh ſort grows naturally in Italy and Sicily. 
This is a perennial plant, with large thick roots, ſend- 
ing out many long ſpear-ſhaped leaves near the 
ground; between theſe ariſe round viſcous ſtalks, 
which grow three feet high, garniſhed at each joint 
by two long narrow leaves, ending in acute points. 
The ſtalks branch out into many diviſions, on the up- 
per parts of which the foot-ſtalks of the flowers ariſe 
om each joint by pairs oppoſite ; each of theſe ſuſ 
tain three or four flowers of an herbaceous colour, 
whoſe petals are divided into two parts; the flowers 
appear in June, and the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 
his is propagated by ſeeds in the ſame manner as 
the ninth. . | 
The twelfth ſort grows naturally in Spain and Italy, 
from whence I received the ſeeds. This is a biennial 
plant, which decays ſoon after it hath perfected ſeeds : 
this hath many oval pointed leaves near the root, 
ſtanding upon * foot-ſtalks ; between theſe ariſe 
an upright ſtalk, ſending out two fide branches at 
. each joint, placed oppoſite ; under each of theſe is 
ſituated one ſpear-ſhaped leaf, ending in an acute 
Points theſe ſide branches, and alſo the upright 
alks, are terminated by whitiſh flowers, formed into 
. panicle, and ſtanding erect ; theſe appear in June, 
and are ſucceeded by ſeeds which ripen in autumn. 
This is propagated by ſeeds, which may be ſown on 
an open border where the plants are deſigned to re- 
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main; and require no other culture but to kech them 
clear from weeds. 
The thirteenth ſort grows naturally in Italy, from 
whence I received the ſeeds ; this is a perennial plant, 
which hath many oval ſpear-ſhaped leaves near the 
root; the ſtalks riſe about two Feet high; they ate 
viſcous, and from each joint comes out two fide 
branches, under which are ſituated two very narrow 
leaves; the ſtalks ſpread out and form a fort of pani- 
cle, and are terminated by cluſters of greeniſh flow- 
ers, whoſe petals are divided into two. patts. This 
flowers in ſake, and the ſeeds ripen in autumn. It 
1s propagated in the ſame manner as the ninth ſort, 
and requires the ſame treatment. 


CUCULLATE PLANTS are ſo called, of cu- 


cauſe their flowers reſemble it. 
CUCUMIS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 969. Tourn. Inſt. R. 
H. 104. tab. 28. Cucumber; in French, Concombre. 
The CHARACTERS are, | 
It hath male and female flowers placed at diſtances on the 
ſame plant; theſe have a beil-ſhaped empalement of one 
leaf, whoſe border is terminated by five briſtles. The 


the empalement, and is cut into five oval rough ſegments. 
The male flowers have three ſhort ſtamina, which are in- 
ſerted to the empalement, two of which have bifid tops. 
Theſe are terminated by very narrow ſummits or lines, 
which run upward and downward, and adhere to the out- 
fide. The female flowers have no ſtamina, but have three 
ſmall pointed filaments without ſummits. The germen, 
which is oblong, is ſituated under the flower, ſupporting a 
ſhert cylindrical ſtyle, crowned by three thick convex ſtig- 
mas, which are bipartite. The germen afterward becomes 
an oblong fleſhy fruit with three cells, including many oval, 
flat, pointed ſeeds. * 
This genus of plants is ranged in the tenth ſection of 
Linnæus's Sa Ply claſs, intitled Moncecia Syn- 
geneſia. The plants of this claſs have male and fe- 
male flowers on different parts of the ſame plant, and 
thoſe of this ſection have their ſtamina joined. To 
this genus he has joined the Melon, Water Melon, and 
Bitter Apple; but however theſe may agree in their 
characters, ſo as to be joined together in a ſyſtem of 


to be followed, 
The Speis are, 

1. Cucumts (Sativus) foliorum angulis rectis, pomis ob- 
longis ſcabris. Hort. Cliff. 451. Cucumber with leaves 
having right angles, and an oblong rough fruit. Cucu- 

mis fativus vulgaris. C. B. P. 310. The common Gar- 

dien Cucumber. | 

2. Cucumis (Flexuoſus) foliorum angulis reftis, pomis 
longiſſimis glabris. Cucumber with leaves having right 
8 5 and a very long ſmooth fruit. Cucumis 

ſus, C. B. P. 310. The long Turkey Cucumber. | 
3. Cucumis (Chata) hirſutis foliorum angulis integris 
dentatis, pomis fuſciformibus hirtis utrinque attenu- 
atis. Haſela. It. 491. Hairy Cucumber with angular 
indented leaves, and narrow hairy fruit. Cucumis E- 

ptius rotundifolius. C. B. P. 310. 

Phe firſt ſort is che Cucumber which is generally cul- 
tivated for the table, and is ſo well known as to need 
no deſcription. The ſecond ſort is the long Turkey 
Cucumber, which is alſo pretty well known in Eng- 
land. The ſtalks and leaves of this fort are much 
larger than thoſe of the common ſort. The fruit is 
generally twice the N and hath a ſmooth rind: 
this is undoubtedly different from the common ſort, 
for I have cultivated it above forty years, and have 
not found it alter. There are green arid white fruit 
of this ſoft, which differ but little except in their co- 
lour, ſo I have not diſtinguiſhed them as diſtinct ſpe- 
cies, though 1 have alſo found them keep their dif- 
ference from ſeeds. 
green, ſo is generally better eſteemed. I have alſo 
received ſeeds from China of another ſort, with a much 
longer fruit than the Turkey, but I have found this 
will degenerate in time, and become more like the 
common, ſort. CY | | 
| 40 In 


| 


culla, Lat, a hood or cowl, ſuch as monks wear, be- i 


flowers are bell-ſhaped, have one petal which adheres to 


botany, it will not be proper in a book of gardening ' 


The white is leſs watery than the 


\ * 
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. twenty-four P 
raiſed); the 
bed, that the earth may be warmed to receive the 
plants, which ſhould be pricked into theſe pots as ſoon 
às the two firſt leaves are raiſed above ground; into | 
. each of theſe pots may be two plants pficked, but 
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In Holland they cultivate a long white prickly Cu- 
cumber only, which is very different from the Turkey 


Cucumber, being near as rough as the common fort ; 
but this is not ſo hardy as our common ſort, ſo is ſel- 
dom cultivated in England; but the fruit is not ſo wa- 
tery or full of ſeeds as the common, therefore is pre- 
ferableto it for the table. | 

The third ſort here enumerated is rarely cultivated, 
but in botanic gardens for the ſake of variety, the 
fruit being very indifferent, and the plants being 
tender, require a good heat to bring them to perfec- 
tion in England; theſe plants ramble very far, 16 muſt 
have much room, and they are not very fruitful, 
The common ſort is cultivated in three different ſea- 
ſons, the firſt of which is on hot-beds under garden- 
frames, for early fruit; the ſecond is under bell or 
hand-glaſſes, for the middle crop; and the third is 
in the common ground, for a late crop, or to ue: 
I ſhall begin with giving directions for railing Cu- 
cumbers early, which is what moſt gentlemens gar- 
deners have an emulation to excel each other in; and 
ſome have been at the pains and expence to have ripe 
fruit in every month of the year, which 1s rather a cu- 
rioſity than any real advantage; for Cucumbers 
that are produced, before April, cannot be ſo whole 


ſome as thoſe that are later; for before the ſun hath 


ſtrength enough to warm the beds through the glaſſes 
in the day-time, all the heat muſt proceed from the 
fermentation of the dung, which muſt conſequently 
occaſion a very conſiderable ſteam, as alſo a great 
quantity of air will be thereby generated, which, be- 
ing pent up 1n the hot-bed, ſoon becomes rancid ; 
and the ſteam of the bed being by the cold of the 


night condenſed into large drops of water, theſe, be- 


ing abſorbed or inſpired by the plants, muſt certainly 
make the fruit crude and unwholeſome, eſpecial] 
when the nights are very long. This, together wich 
the great expence and trouble of procuring them ear- 
Ber, havi in ſome meaſure got the better of peoples 
ambition, ſo this 1s leſs practiſed than it hath been 
ſome years ſince ; but as there are many perſons who 
et value themſelves on their {kill in raiſing early 
ucumbers, we may probably be cenſured, as being 
deficient in what they call an eſſential part of garden- 


ing, ſhould we omit the method practiſed for raiſin 


theſe fruit early in the year. Therefore ſhall procee 
to give ſuch directions, as if carefully attended to, 
will not fail of ſucceſs. 
Thoſe perſons who are very deſirous to be early with 
their . generally ſow their ſeeds before 
Chriſtmas, but the generality of gardeners commonly 
put their ſeeds into the hot-bed about Chriſtmas. 
here perſons have the conveniency of a ſtove for 
railing theſe plants, it is attended with leſs trouble 
than a common hot-bed, and is a much ſurer me- 


_ thod, becauſe the plants will have a much greater 


ſhare of air, which will alſo be leſs mixed with dam 
or rancid vapours ; for by the heat of the fires theſe 


will be diſſipated, and the temperature of the air is 


kept more equal than can be done with all 9 * 
care in a hot- bed, at a ſeaſon when we enjoy but lit- 
tle ſun; therefore where there is this convenience, the 


. ſeeds ſhould be fown in ſmall pots, filled with light 
dry earth, and plunged into the tan-bed, in the 


warmeſt part of the ſtove. The pots with earth 
ſhould be plunged three or four days, before the ſeeds 
are ſown, that the earth may be properly warmed to 
receive them; the ſeeds ſhould be at leaſt three or 


four * old, but if it is more, provided it will grow, 


it will be the better. If the ſeeds are good, the plants 
with. be begin to appear in about a week or nine days, 


at which time there muſt be as many halfpenny pots 


filled with dry light earth, as there are plants deſign- 
ed for plating (always allowing for loſs; fo that where 

ants are wanting, there ſhould be thirty 
pots ſhould be plunged into the bark- 
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when they have taken root, and are ſafe, the worſt 
ſhould be drawn out, being careful not to diſturb the 
roots of thoſe which are left. In the management of 
theſe plants, there muſt be great care taken not to 
give them too much water; and it will be very pro- 
per to put the water into the ſtove ſome hours before 
it is uſed, that the cold may be taken off; but there 
mult be caution uſed not to make it too warm, for 
that will deſtroy the plants; they mult alſo be guard- 
ed, from the moiſture which frequently drops from 
the glaſſes of the ſtove, which is very deſtructive to 
theſe plants while young. As theſe plants muſt not 
be kept too long in the ſtove left they become trou- 
bleſome to the other plants, there ſhould be a proper 
quantity of new dung prepared for making a hot-bed 
to receive them; this muſt be in roportion to the 
r of holes or plants 1 f tor a middling 
amily fix or nine lights of Cucumbers will be ſuffici- 
ent, and for a large one double the quantity; but the 


beds where they are deſigned to remain need not be 


made ſo ſoon, but rather a ſmall bed of one light, 
in which the plants may be trained up, till they have 
acquired a greater ſhare of ſtrength ; and for this bed 
one good cart load of dung will be ſufficient. This 
ſhould be new, and not too full of ſtraw, nor ſhould 
it want a proper portion ; it ſhould be well mixed to- 
gether and thrown m a heap, mixing ſome fea-coal 
aſhes with it; after it hath lain in a heap a few days, 
and has fermented, it ſhould be carefully turned over 
and mixed, laying it up again in a heap; and if there 
is a great ſhare of ſtraw in it, there may be a neceſſity 
for turning it over a third time, after having laid a few 
days: this will rot the ſtraw and mix it thoroughly 
with the dung, ſo there will be leſs danger of its burn- 
ing afterward when the bed is made, which ſhould 
be done when the dung is in proper order. The 
place where the hot-bed is made ſhould be well ſhel- 
tered by Reed hedges, and the ground ſhould be 


dry; then there ſhould be a trench made in the 


8 of a proper length and breadth, and a foot 
cep at leaſt; into which the dung ſhould be wheeled 
and carefully ſtirred up and mixed, ſo that no part of 
it ſhould be left unſeparated, for where thete is not 
this care taken, the bed will ſettle unequally; there 
ſhould alſo be great care taken to beat the dung down 
cloſe in every part of the bed alike. When the bed 
is made, the frame and glafſes ſhould be put upon 
it to Keep out the rain, but there ſhould be no earth 
laid upon the dung till two or three days after, that 
the ſteam of the dung may have time to evaporate. 
If there ſhould be any danger of the bed burning, it 
will be proper to lay ſome ſhort old dung, or fome 
neats dung, over the top of the hot dung about two 
inches thick, which wil "=; 8 apy the heat, and 
f the earth from being burnt; after this there 
ould be a ſufficient number of three farthing pots 
placed upon the bed, filled with light dry , and 
all the interſtices between them fill with any com- 
mon earth. In two or three days the earth in theſe 
pots will be of a proper temperature of warmth to re- 
ceive the plants, which ſhould be then turned out of 
the halfpenny pots, preſerving the ball of earth to 
their roots, and planted into the three farthing pots, 
filling up the pots with good earth; then a little wa- 
ter ſnould be given them to ſettle the earth about their 
roots, being careful not to give them too much wet; 
and as thefe will have ſuch large balls of earth to their 
roots, they will not feel their movement, therefore 
will not require ſhading from the ſun; but the glaſſes 
ſhould be raiſed up a little on the contrary fide from 
the wind, to let the ſteam of the bed paſs off; and 
they ſhould alſo be frequently rurned in the 7 * 
time, that the wet occaſioned by the ſteam of the 
dung may be dried, otherwiſe the moiſture will fall 
on the plants, which will be very injurious to them. 
If the bed ſhould heat too violently, fo as to endan- 
ger ſcalding the roots of the plants, the pots may be 
raiſed ſo as to allow of a little hollow at their bottoms, 
which will effectually prevent injury thereby ; and 
when the heat declines, the pots thay be fettled down 
3 again. 
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again. The glaſſes of the hot-bed ſhould be well co- | 


plants will be ſufficient for each 1: 


magazine of good 


c v 


vered with mats night, to keep the bed in a 


roper 17 heat, and great care muſt be 
— to admit freſh air every toy 6s the plants; but 
this ſhould be done with caution, ſo as to guard 
againſt the cold winds which uſually blow at that 
ſeaſon z ſo that a mat or canvaſs ſhould be hung over 
the 
vent the cold air from ruſhing in too violently, and 
the glaſſes ſhould always be raiſed on that ſide which 
is contrary to the wind. The plants will alſo require 
to be frequently watered, but it muſt be cautiouſly 
iven them at this ſeaſon, and the water. ſhould not 
cold, but either placed in a ſtove, or put into a 


warm heap of dung, to take off the chill from it be- 


fore it is uſed. 

If the weather ſhould prove bad, and the heat of 
the bed decline, there ſhould be ſome hot dung laid 
round the ſides of the bed to renew the heat, which 
muſt not be ſuffered to fail; for as the plants have. 
been tenderly brought up, they muſt not ſuffer from 
cold, for that will ſoon deſtroy them. 

In this bed the plants may remain about three weeks 
or a month, in which time, if they have been pro- 


perly managed, they will have obtained ſufficient 


ngth to put out for good; therefore a proper 
quantity of dung ſhould have been mixed and turned 
ready for making of the beds. The uſual quantity 
allowed for making of the beds at this ſeaſon, is one 
good cart load to each light: this ſhould be well 
mixed and turned over in the manner before directed ; 
then a trench ſhould be dug in the ground the length 
and width of the intended bed, into which the dung 
ſhould be wheeled, and properly worked according 
to the above directions, and ſome old dung or neats 
dung ſpread over the top. The frames and glaſſes 
ſhould then be put on the bed, which ſhould be 
raiſed every day to let the ſteam of the dung paſs off, 
and in about three days the bed will be in a proper 
temperature of heat to receive the plants ; at which 
time the dung ſhould be covered over with dry earth 
about four inches thick, and in the middle of the hed 
itſhould be three or four inches thicker z this ſhould be 
laid upon the dung at leaſt twenty-four hours before 
theplants are removed into the bed, that the earth may 
be rly warmed ; then the plants ſhould be care- 
fully ſhaken out of — 2 preſerving all the earth to 
their roots, and on the top of the earth in the 
middle of the Two, or at moſt, three ot theſe 
t, and theſe 


1d be placed at about ſeven or eight inches aſun- 


der, not all the roots together, as is too often prac- 


tiſed. When the plants are thus ſituated in the bed, 
the earth which was laid ſo much thicker in the mid- 
dle of the bed, ſhould be drawn up round the ball 
which remained to the roots of the plants, into which 
their roots will ſoon ſtrikez there ſhould always be a 

| earth laid under cover to -— it 
dry, for the earthing of theſe beds; for if it is taken 
up wet, it will chill the beds, and alſo occaſion great 
damps therein, therefore it is quite neceſſary to have 
a ſufficient quantity of earth prepared long before it 
is uſed. When the plants are thus ſettled, they muſt 
have proper air and water, according as they may re- 
quire, being careful not to admit too much cold air, 
or give too much water; the glaſſes ſhould alſo be 
well corned with mats every night, to keep up the 
warmth of the bed, and ſome freſh earth ſhould be 
put into the bed at different times, which ſhould be 


eaſily ſtrike into it : by this method of ſupplying the 


earth, the whole ſurface of the beds will be covered 

nine or ten inches with earth, which will be of great 
| 8 to the roots of the plants; for where the earth 
| g i the heat of the day, unleſs they are ſhade 


ſhallow, the leaves of the plants will _— 


& 


laid at ſome diſtance from the roots of the plants till 
it is warmed, and then ſhould be drawn up round the 
heap of the earth in which the plants grow, to increaſe | 
| the depth; this ſhould be raiſed to the full height of 
the former ball, that the roots of the plants may more 


opening made by raiſing of the glaſſes, to pre- | 


| 
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and the plants will require more water to keep them 


alive, than is proper to give them; therefore it will 
be found much the better way to allow a proper depth 
of earth to the beds : bur the reaſon of not laying the 
quantity of earth on the bed when it is firſt made, is, 
that the dung ſhould not be too much chilled by it, 
or that the earth may not be burned, which might be 
endangered thereby, were the whole thickneſsto belaid 
on at once; beſides, by thus gradually applying the 
earth, it will be freſh, and much better for the roots 
of the plants, than that which has been long upon 
the bed, and, has been too much moiſtened by the 
ſteam ariſing from the dung. 0 

If the heat of the bed ſhould decline, there ſhould 
be ſome hot dung laid round the fide of the bed-to 
renew the heat; for if that ſhould fail at the time 
when the fruit appears, they will fall off and periſh, 
therefore this muit be carefully regarded; and when 
the plants have put out fide branches (which the gar- 


deners call runners) they ſhould be properly placed, 


and pegged down with {mall forked ſticks to prevent 
their riting up to the glaſſes, and alſo from croſſing 
and entangling with each other ; ſo that when they are 
properly directed at firſt, there will be no neceſſity of 
twiſting and tumbling the plants afterward, which is 
always hurtful to them, | 
When the earth of the bed is laid the full thickneſs, 
it will be neceſſary to raiſe the frames, otherwiſe the 
glaſſes will be too cloſe to the plants; but when this 
is done, there muſt be care taken to ſtop the earth 
very cloſe round the fide of the frame, to prevent 
the cold air from entering under them. The water- 
ing the plants, and admitting freſh air to them, muſt 
be diligently. attended to, otherwiſe the plants will 
be ſoon deſtroyed ; for a little negle& either of ad- 
mitting air, or letting in too much, or by over water- 
ing, or ſtarving the plants, will very ſoon deſtroy 
them paſt recovery. | 

When the fruit appears upon the plants, there will 
alſo appear many male flowers on different parts of 
the . theſe may at firſt ſight be diſtinguiſhed, 
for the female flowers have the young fruit ſituated 
under the flowers, but the male have none; but theſe 
have three ſtamina in their center with their ſummits, 
which are loaded with a golden powder. This is de- 
ſigned to impregnate the female flowers, and when 
the plants are fully expoſed to the open air, the ſoft 
breezes of wind convey this farina or male powder 
from the male to the female flowers; but in the 
frames where the air is frequently too much excluded 
at this ſeaſon, the fruit often drops off for want of 
it; and I have often obſerved, that bees that have 
— into the frames when the glaſſes have been 
raiſed to admit the air, have ſupplied the want of thoſe 
gentle breezes of wind, by carrying the farina of the 
male flowers on their hind legs into the female flow- 
ers, where a ſufficient quantity of it has been left to 
impregnate them. For as the bees make their wax 
of the farina or male powder of flowers, they ſearch 
all the flowers indifferently to find it; and I have ob- 
ſerved them come out of ſome flowers with their hind 
legs loaded with it, and going immediately into other 
flowers which have none, they have ſcattered a ſuffi- 
cient quantity of this farina about the ſtyle of the fe- 
male flowers, to impregnate and render them prolific. 
Theſe inſects have taught the eners a method to 
ſupply the want of free air, which is ſo neceſſary for 
the performance of this in the natural way. This is 
done by carefully gathering the male flowers, at the 
time when this farina 1s Lolly formed, and carrying 
them to the female flowers, turning them down over 
them, and with the nail of one finger, gently ſtrik - 
ing the outſide of the male, ſo as to cauſe the powder 


on the ſummits to ſcatter into the female flowers, and 


this is found to be ſufficient to impregnate them; ſo 
that by practiſing this method, the gardeners have 
now arrived at a much greater certainty than former- 
ly, to procure an early crop of Cucumbers and Me- 
lons'y and by this method the floriſts have arrived to 
greater certainty of procuring new varieties of * 

| | | rom 
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from ſeeds, which is done by the mixing of the fa- 


rina of different flowers into each other. 
When the fruit of the Cucumbers are thus fairly ſet, 


if the bed is of a proper temperature of warmth, | 


they will ſoon ſwell, and become fit for uſe ; ſo all that 


is neceſſary to be obſerved, is to water the plants pro- | 


perly, which ſhould be done by ſprinkling the water 
all over the bed, for the roots of the plants will ex- 
tend themſelves to the ſide of the bed ; therefore 
thoſe who are inclined to continue rheſe plants as long 
as poſſible in vigour, ſhould add a fulfcient thick- 


nels of dung and earth all round the ſides of the 


beds, ſo as to enlarge them to near double their firſt 
width ; this will ſupply nouriſhment to the roots of 
the plants, whereby they may be continued fruitful 
great part of the ſummer; whereas, when this is not 
practiſed, the roots of the plants, when they have 
reached the fide of the beds, are dried by the wind 
and ſun, ſo that the plants languiſh and decay long 
before their time. 
Thoſe gardeners who are fond of producing early 
Cucumbers, generally leave two or three of their 
early fruit, which are ſituated upon the main ſtem of 
the plant near the root, for ſeed ; which, when fully 
ripe, they carefully ſave to a proper age for ſowing, 
and by this method they find a great improvement is 
made of the ſeed; and this they always uſe for their 
early crops only, for the ſucceeding crops do not de- 
ſerve ſo much care and attention. 


I have here only mentioned the method of raiſing the 


young Cucumber plants in ſtoves ; for as theſe con- 
veniencies are now pretty generally made in the curi- 
ous kitchen-gardens in moſt parts of England, this 
method may be more univerſally practiſed; but in 
ſuch gardens where there are no ſtoves, the ſeeds 
ſhould be ſown upon a well prepared hot-bed : and 
here it will be the beſt way to ſow the ſeeds in ſmall 
halfpenny pots, becauſe theſe may be eaſily removed 
from one bed to another, if the heat ſhould decline; 
or, on the contrary, if the heat ſhould. be too great, 
the pots may be raiſed up, which will prevent the 
ſeed or the young plants from being injured thereby. 
When the plants are come up as was before directed, 
there ſhould be a freſh hot-bed prepared, with a ſuf- 
ficient number of halfpenny pots plunged therein 
ready to receive the plants, which muſt be planted 
into them in the ſame manner as was before directed, 
and the after-management of the plants muſt be near- 
ly the ſame; but as the ſteam of the hot-bed fre- 
quently occaſions great damps, there muſt be great 
care to turn and wipe the glaſſes frequently, to pre- 
vent the condenſed moiſture falling on the plants, 
which is very deſtructive to them. There muſt alſo 
be great attention to the admitting freſh air at all pro- 


per times, as alſo to be careful in keeping the bed to 


a proper temperature of heat; for as there is a want 
of fire to warm the air, that muſt be ſupplied by the 
heat of dung, afterward theſe plants muſt be ridged 
out in the ſame manner as before directed. 

If the bed is of a good temper for heat, your 
plants will take root in leſs than twenty-four hours; 
after which time you muſt be careful to let in a little 
air at ſuch times when the weather will permit, as 
alſo to turn the glaſſes upſide down every day to dry ; 
for the ſteam of the bed condenſing on the glaſſes, 
will fall down upon the plants, and be very injurious 
to them; therefore whenever the weather is ſo bad 


as not to permit the glaſſes to lie turned long, you 


ſhould at leaſt turn them once or twice a day, and 
wipe off the moiſture with a woollen cloth; but you 
muſt alſo be very careful how you let in too much 
cold air, which is equally deſtructive to the tender 
plants; therefore, to avoid this, it is a very good me- 
thod to faſten before the upper ſide of the frame, 
where the air is ſuffered to enter the bed, a piece of 
coarſe cloth or mat, ſo that the air which enters may 
_ paſs through that, which will render it leſs injurious 


to your plants. 


| You mult alſo be very. cautious in giving water to 


the plants while young; and whenever this is done, it 


— 


mon allowance for ridging 


by pulling out one of the ſticks which was put in 
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ſhould be ſparingly, and the water ſnould be placed 
either into a heap of dung, or in ſome other warm 
place, for ſome time before it is uſed, ſo as to be 
nearly, of a temperature for warmth with the incloſed 
air of the hot-bed; and as the plants advance in 
height, you ſhould have a little dry ſifted earth always 
ready to earth up their ſhanks, which will greatly 
ſtrengthen them. You mult alſo be very careful ro 
keep up the heat of the bed, which, if you ſhould 
find decline, you muſt lay a little freſh litter round 
about the ſides of the bed, and alſo keep the glaſſes 
well covered in the nights, or in bad weather: but if, 
on the other hand, your bed ſhould prove too hot, 
you ſhould thruſt a large ſtake into the ſide of the 
dung in two or three places, almoſt to the middle of 
the bed, which will make large holes, through which 
the greateſt part of the ſteam will paſs. off without aſ- 
cending to the top of the bed; and when you find ir 


has anſwered your purpoſe by lacking the heat of your 


bed, you mult ſtop them up again with dung. 
Theſe directions, 1f carefully attended to, will be ſuf- 
ficient for raiſing the plants in the firit bed: you muſt 
therefore, when you perceive the third, or rough 
leaf begin to appear, prepare another heap of freſh 
dung, which ſhould be mixed with aſhes, as was be- 
fore directed; this ſhould be in quantity according to 
the number of holes you intend to make. The com- 
out the earlieſt plants is, 
one load to each ige or hole, ſo that the bed will be 
near three feet thick in dung; but for ſuch as are not 
ridged out till March, two loads of dung will be 
ſufficient for three holes, for I could never obſerve 
any advantage in making theſe beds ſo thick with 
dung as ſome people do; their crops are ſeldom bet- 
ter, it ſo od, thoſe which are of a moderate 
ſubſtance ; nor are they forwarder, and the fruit is 
rarely ſo fair, nor do the Vines continue ſo long in 
health. 
In making theſe beds, you muſt carefully mix the 
dung, ſhaking it well with the fork, fo as not to leave 
any clods of dung unſeparated, as alſo to beat it down 
pretty cloſe, to prevent the ſteam from riſing too haſ- 
tily ; you mult alſo be careful to lay it very even, and 
to beat or preſs down the dung equally in every part 
of the bed, otherwiſe it will ſettle in holes, which will 
be very hurtful, When you finiſh laying the dung, 
ou muſt make a hole exactly in the middle of eac 
ight, about a foot deep, and eight or nine inches 
over; theſe holes mult be filled with light freſh earth, 


which ſhould be ſcreened to take out all large tones, 


clods, &c. laying it up in a hill; and in the middle 
of each thruſt in a ſtick about eighteen inches long, 
which ſhould ſtand as a mark to find the exact place 
where the hole is; then earth the bed all over about 
three inches thick, levelling it ſmooth, and afterwards 
ſet the frame upon it, covering it with glaſſes ; but if 
there is any apprehenſion of the dung heating too 
violently, the earth ſhould not be laid upon the bed 
until the heat is ſomewhat abated, which will be in a 
few days, and then the earth may be laid upon the 
bed by degrees, covering it at firſt two inches thick; 
and a week or ten days after another inch in thick- 
neſs may be laid on, but there ſhould be the whole 
thickneſs of earth laid upon the bed before the Vines 
begin to run; and if this thickneſs of earth is at laſt 
ſix or ſeven inches, the Vines will grow the ſtronger for 
its being ſo thick ; for if the roots are obſerved, they 
will be found to ſpread and cover the whole bed as 
much as the Vines extend above; and when the earth 
is very ſhallow, or too light, the Vines will hang their 
leaves every day far want of a ſufficient depth of earth 
o ſupport their roots; ſo that if they are not con- 
— and well watered, they will not have ſtren 

to laſt long, nor to produce fair fruit; and the giving 
them too much water is not ſo proper, nor will it an- 
ſwer near ſo well, as the giving a depth of earth up- 


In four or five days time your bed will be in fit order 
to receive your plants, of which you may caſily jud 


- on the dung. | 


middle 


middle of the holes, and feeling the lower part of 
it, which will fatisfy you what condition your bed is 
in; then you muſt ſtir up the earth in the middle of 


the hole with your hand, breaking all clods, and re- 


moving all large ſtones, making the earth. hollow in 
form of a baſon; into each of theſe holes you muſt 
plant two plants, in doing of which, obſerve to make 
the holes for the plants a little ſlanting towards the 
middle of the baſon, eſpecially if your plants are long 
ſhanked; this is intended to place the roots of the 
plants as far as poſſible from the dung, to which if 
they approach too near, the lower part of their roots 
is ſubject to be burned off; then ſettle the earth 
ntly to each plant, and, if the earth is dry, it will 
be proper to give them a little water (which ſhould 
be warmed to the temper of the bed, as was before 
directed ;) and if the ſun ſhould appear in the middle 
of the day, they ſhould be ſhaded therefrom with 
mats until the plants have taken root, which will be 
in two or three days; after which, you muſt let them 
enjoy as much of the ſun as poſſible, obſerving to 
turn the lights in the day time to dry, as alſo to give 
a little air whenever the weather will permit. 
You muſt alſo obſerve to keep the glaſſes covered 
every night, and in bad weather, but be very careful 
not to keep them covered too cloſe, eſpecially while 
the bed has a great ſteam in it, which will cauſe a 
damp to ſettle upon the plants, which, for want of 
air to keep the fluid in motion, will ſtagnate and rot 
them. 
When your plants are grown to be four or five inches 
high, you muſt, with ſome ſlender- forked ticks, in- 
cline them toward the earth, each one a ſeparate 
way; but this muſt be done gently at firſt, leſt b 
forcing them too much, you ſhould ſtrain or bre 
the tender veſſels of the plants, which would be very 
hurtful to them. In this manner you ſhould, from 
time to time, obſerve to peg down the runners as 
they are produced, laying each in exact order, ſo 
as not to interfere or croſs each other; nor ſhould you 
ever after remove them from their places, or handle 
them too roughly, whereby the leaves may be broken 
or diſplaced, which is alſo * injurious to them; 
but whenever you have occaſion to weed the bed be- 
tween the plants, do it with care, holding the 
leaves aſide with one hand, while with the other you 
pu out the weeds. 
n about a month after they are ridged out, you may 
expect to ſee the * of fruit, which very 
often are preceded by male flowers, which many 
people are ſo ignorant as to pull off, calling them 
falſe bloſſoms; but this I am fully convinced, by 
many experiments, is wrong ; for theſe flowers are of 
abſolute ſervice to promote the welfare of the fruit, 
which, when theſe male flowers are entirely taken off, 
does very often fall away, and come to nothing : nor 
ſhould the Vines be pruned, as 1s too often the prac- 
tice of unſkilful people, eſpecially when they are too 
luxuriant, which often happens when the ſeeds were 
freſh; or of the laſt year's ſaving, and the plants in 
good heart. If this ſhould happen to be the caſe, it 
would be very proper to pull up one of the plants, 
before they have run ſo far as to entangle with the 
other; for it often happens, that one or two plants 
are better than four or five, when they are vigorous ; 
for when the frame is too much crouded with Vine, 
the fruit is ſeldom good, nor in ſuch-plenty, as when 
there is a more moderate quantity of ſhoots ; for the 
air being hereby excluded from the fruit, they often 
decay, and fall off very young. 
You muſt alſo be very careful to cover the glaſſes 
every night when your fruit begins to appear, as alſo 
to lay a little freſh litter, or mowing of graſs round 
the ſides of the bed, to add a freſh heat thereto; for 
if the heat of the bed be ſpent, and the nights prove 
cold, the fruit will fall away and come to nothing; 
and when the ſun is extreme hot in the middle of 
the day, you muſt cover the glaſſes with mats to 
ſhade the Vines; for although they delight in hear, 


yet the direct rays of the ſun, when it has great force, 


cve. 


ate very injurious, by either ſcorching thoſ leaves 


which are near the glaſſes, or by cauſing too great a 
perſpiration, nerdy the extreme part of the ſhoots 
and the ] leaves are left deſtitute of nouriſhment, 
and the fruit will he at a ſtand, and often turn yellow 
before it arrives at half its growth; this is too often 
the caſe, when the beds have not a ſufficient depth of 
earth over the dung. ; 1 | 
At this time, when your Vines are ſpread fo as to 
cover the hot-bed, ir will be of great ſervice when 
you water them, to ſprinkle them all over gently ſo 
as not to hurt the leaves; but obſerve to do this not 
at a time when the ſun is very hot, for hereby I have 
known a whole bed of Cucumbers ſpoiled; for the 
water remaining upon the ſurface of the leaves in 


: drops, doth collect the 5 of the ſun as it were to 


a focus, and fo ſcorches the leaves, that in one day's 
time they have, from a bright green, become of 
colour of brown paper. The watering of the beds 
all over will be of great ſervice, by giving nouriſh- 
ment to thoſe roots, which by this time will have 
extended themſelves all over the bed; and if the 
warmth' of the bed ſhould now decline, it will be of 
2 ſervice to add a lining of freſh dung round the 
ides of the beds, to give a new heat to them; for as 
the nights are often cold at this ſeaſon, where the 
beds have not a kindly warmth left in them, the fruit 
will frequently drop off the Vines, when grown to 
the ſize of a little — and if upon this lining of 
dung there is a thickneſs of ſtrong earth laid for the 
roots of the plants to run into, it will greatly 
ſtrengthen them, and continue the plants in vigour a 
much longer time than they otherwiſe will do; for 
the roots of theſe plants extend to a great diſtance 
when they have room, which they cannot have in a 
bed not more than five feet wide; ſo that when th 
have no greater extent for their roots, the plants wi 
not continue in vigour above five or ſix weeks, which, 
if they have a depth and extent of earth, will con- 
tinue three months in bearing; ſo that where there ate 
ſeveral beds made near each other, it will be the beſt 
way to fill up the bottom of the s between them 
with warm dung, and cover that with a proper thick - 
neſs of earth, ſo as to raiſe them to the levelof the beds. 
Theſe directions, with diligent obſervation, will be 
ſufficient for the management of this crop of Cucum- 
bers; and Vines thus treated will continue to ſu ply 
you with fruit till the beginning of July, by wht 
time the ſecond crop will come to bear; the ſowing 
and managing of which is what I ſhall next proceed to. 
About the middle of March, or a little later, ac- 
cording to the earlineſs of the ſeaſon, you muſt put 
in your ſeeds, either under a bell-glaſs, or in the 
upper ſide of your early hot bed; and when the plants 
are come up, they ſhould be pricked upon another 
moderate hot-bed, which ſhould be covered with bell 
or hand-glaſſes, placed as cloſe as poſſible to each 
other; the plants ſhould alſo be pricked at about two 


inches diſtance from each other, obſerving to water 
and ſhade them until they have taken new root, 


which will be in a very 


ſhort time. This is to be 


| underſtood of ſuch places where a great quantity of 


plants are required, which is conſtantly the caſe in' 
the kitchen-gardens near London, but where it is 
only for the ſupply of a 2 there may be plants 
enough raiſed on the upper ſide of the beds where 
the firſt crop is growing; or if the Vines ſnould have 
extended themſelves ſo far as to cover the whole bed, 


- whereby there will not be room to prick the plants, 
a ſingle light will contain a ſufficient number of 


lants, while young, to. plant out in ridges, as will 
5 the largeſt family with Cucumbers during the 
latter ſeaſon. Lou muſt alſo cover the glaſſes with 
mats every night, or in very bad weather; but in the 


day time, when the weather is hot, you muſt raiſe 


the glaſſes with a ſtone on the oppoſite ſide from the 


wind, to give air to the plants, which will greatly 
ſtrengthen them; you muſt alſo water them as you 


ſhall find they require it, but this muſt be done 
ſparingly while the plants are young. 
4P The 


The middle of April-the plants will be ſtrong enough | 
to ridge out, you mult therefore be provided with a 
heap of new dung, in proportion to the 2 of 
holes you intend to plant, allowing one to ſix 
holes. When your dung is fit for uſe, you inuſt dig 
trench about two feet four inches wide, and in 
juſt as you pleaſe, or the place will allow 
and if the ſoil be dry, it ſhould be ten inches deep, 
but if wet, very little in the ground, levelling the 
earth-in the bottom z then put in your dung, ob- 
ſerving to ſtir and mix e rt of it as was directed 
for the firſt hot-beds, lay ing it ctoſe and even. 
When this is done, you muſt make holes about eight 
inches over, and fix inches deep, juſt in the middle 


of the ridge, and three feet and a half diſtance from 


each other; and if there be more than one ridge, the 
2 of thoſe ought to be eight feet and a half 
each other; then fill the holes with good light 
earth, putting a ſtick into the middle of each for a 
mark,. and afterwards cover the ridge over with earth 
about four inches thick, laying the earth the ſame 
thickneſs round the ſides, - When the earth is levelled 
ſmooth, you muſt ſet the glaſſes on upon the holes, 
leaving them cloſe down about twenty-four hours, in 
which time the earth in the holes will be warmed 
ſufficiently to receive the plants ; then with your hand 
ſtir up the earth in the holes, making it hollowin form 
of a baſon; into each of which you ſhould plant three 
or four plants, obſerving to water and ſhade them until 
they have taken root; after which time you muſt be 
| careful to give them a little air by raiſing the glaſſes 
on the oppoſite (ide to the wind, in proportion to 
the heat If the weather, as alſo to water them as you 


ſhall fee they require it; but you muſt only raiſe the | 


in the middle of the day, until the plants fill 
e glaſſes, at which time you ſhould raiſe & glaſſes 

with a forked ſtick on the fouth ſide, in height pro- 

portionable to the vf the plants, that they 
may not be 3 N 1 will —_— 
repare the plants to endure the air, but 
you mould not expoſe them too ſoon packs for it 
often happens, that there are ny Foyer in May, 

- which are many times deſtructive to lants when 

expoſed thereto it is therefore the ſureſt method to 

- preſerve them under the glaſſes, as long as they can 

F kept in without prejudice to the i, and if 

the glaſſes are raiſed with two bricks on the backſide, 

and the forked ſtick on the other ſide, they may be 
kept in a great while without danger. 

Towards the latter end of May, when the weather 
pears ſettled and warm, you ſhould turn your plants 
»wn gently out of the glaſſes; but do not perform 

this in a very dey; hot, ſunny day, but rather when 

there is a cloudy ky, and an appearance of rain; 
ou muſt in doing of this raiſe the glaſſes either upon 
bricks, or forked ſticks, whereby they may ſtand ſe- 
cure. at about four or five inches high from the 
that the plants may lie under them without 
ifing ; nor ſhould you take the glaſſes quite away 
till the latter end of June, or the beginning of July, 
for theſe will preſerve the moiſture much longer to 
their roots than if they were quite expoſed to the 
open air; about three weeks you have turned 
lants out of the glaſſes, they will have made a 
rable progreſs, T. if the weather has 
been favourable, at which time you ſhould dig up the 
ſpaces of ground between the ridges, laying it ve 

even; then lay out the runners of the Vines in 2 

order, and be careful in this work not to diſturb the 

Vines too much, nor to bruiſe or break the leaves; 

this digging of the ground will looſen it, and thereby 

tender it eaſy for the roots of the plants to ſtrike into 
it, as alſo. render the ſurface. of the earth more 
le to the Vines that run upon it. After this 

there will be no farther care needful, but only to keep 
them clear from weeds, and to water them as often 
as they ſhall require, which they will ſoon ſhew, by 
the. hanging of their greater leaves. The. ridges, 
thus managed, will continue to produce nge uan- 
tities of fruit from June until the latter end of Au- 


3 


then you ſhould ſpread the ſeeds u 


| * ly 
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guſt, after which time the coldneſs of the ſcan ren- 

ers them unwholeſome, - eſpecially if the autumn 
rove wet. LOI e 

From theſe ridges people commonly preſerve their 


- Cucumbers for ſeed, by making choice of two or 


three of the faireſt fruit upon each hole, never leaving 
above one upon a plant, and that ſituated near the 
root of it; ber if you leave more, they will weaken 
the plant ſo much, that your other fruit will be ſmall, 
and fewer in number: but thoſe perſons who value 
themſelves upon producing Cucumbers very early, 
commonly leave three or four Cucumbers of the firſt 
produce of their earlieſt crop, when the fruit is fair; 
and the feeds of theſe early fruit, are generally pre- 
ferred to any other for the firſt crop. Theſe ſhould re- 
main upon the Vines until the middle or end of Auguſt, 
that the ſeeds may be perfectly ripe; and when you 
gather them from the Vines, it will be proper to let the 
truit in a row upright againſt a hedge or wall, where 
they may remain until the outer cover begins to de- 
cay z at which time you ſhould cut them open, and 
ſcrape out the ſeeds, together with the pulp, into a 
tub, which ſhould be afterwards covered with a board, 
to prevent filth from getting amongſt the pulp. In 
this tub it ſhould be ſuffered to remain eight or ten 
days, obſerving to ſtir it well with a long tick to the 
bottom eve . in order to rot the pulp, that it 
may be eaſily ſeparated from the ſeeds; then pour 
ſome water into the tub, ſtirring it well about, which 
will raiſe the ſcum to the top, but the ſeeds will ſettle 
to the bottom; ſo that by two or three times pouring 
in water, and afterwards ſtraining it off from the 
ſeeds, they will be perfectly cleared from the pulp; 
a mat, which 
ſhould be expoſed to the open air three or four days 
until they are perfectly dry, when they may be put 
up in bags, and hung up in a dry place where ver- 
min cannot come to them, where they will keep good 
for ſeveral years, but are generally preferred when 
three or four years old, as being apt to produce leſs 
vigorous, but more fruitful plants. 
I ſhall, in the next place, proceed to give directions 
for managing Cucumbers for the laſt crop, or what 
are generally called picklers. 
The ſeaſon for ſowing theſe is towards the latter end 
of May, when the weather is ſettled. The ground 
where theſe are commonly ſown, is between Cauli- 
flowers, in the wide rows, between which are allowed 
four feet and a half ſpace when the Cauliflowers were 
lanted. In theſe rows you ſhould dig up ſquare 
les at about three feet and a half diſtance from 
each other, breaking the earth well with a ſpade, and 
afterwards ſmoothing and. hollowing it in the form 
of a baſon with your hand; then put eight or nine 
ſeeds into the middle of each hole, covering them 
over with earth about half an inch thick; and if it 
ſhould be very dry weather, it will be proper to water 
the holes gently in a day or two after the ſeeds arc 
ſown, in order to facilitate their v ion. 
In five or ſix days, if the weather be good, your 
plants will begin to thruſt their heads above ground; 
at which time you ſhould be very careful to — off 
the ſparrows, which are very fond of the young ten- 
der ſeed - leaves of theſe plants; and, if they are not 
prevented, will deſtroy your whole crop: but as it is 
not above a week that the plants are in danger, it 
will be no trouble to look after them durin 
that time; for when the plants are come up, an 
have expanded their ſeed leaves, the ſparrows will not 
meddle with them. 
Lou muſt alſo be careful to water them gently, as 
you find the drought of the ſeaſon may require; and 
when you perceive the third or rough leaf of the 
plants begin to appear, you muſt pull out all the 
weakeſt plants, leaving only three or four of the moſt 
promiſing and beſt ſituated in each hole, ſtirring the 
earth round about them with a ſmall hoe to deſtroy 
the weeds, and raiſe the earth about the ſhanks of 
the plants, putting a little earth between them, — 
down with your hand, that the plants 
may 
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may be thereby ſeparated from each other to a greater 
diſtance then give them a little water (if the weather 
be dry) to ſettle the earth about them, which you 
muſt afterwards repeat as often as you, ſhall find it 
neceſſary, ſtill being careful to keep the ground clear 
from weeds. 


m 
When your Cauliflowers are quite drawn off the 
ground from between the Cucumbers, you mult hoe 
and clean the ground, drawing the earth up round 
each hole in form of a baſon, the better to contain 
the water when it is given them; you muſt alſo lay 
out the plants in order as they are to run and 
extend, ſo that they may not interfere with each 
other ; then lay a little earth between the plants left, 
refling it. down gently with your hand, the better to 
10 read them each way, giving them a little water to 
ttle the earth about them, repeating it as often as 
the ſeaſon ſhall require, and obſerving to keep the 
ground clean from weeds. The plants thus ma- 
naged, will begin to produce fruit toward the latter 
—4 of July, when you may either gather them young 
for pickling, or ſuffer them to grow for large fruit. 
The quantity of holes neceſſary for a family, is about 
fifty or ſixty ; for if you have fewer, they will not 
produce enough at one gathering to make it worth 
the trouble and expence of pickling, without keepin 
them too long in the houſe, for you cannot ex A 
to er more than two hundred at each time from 
fifty holes; but this may be done twice a week during 
the whole ſeaſon, which commonly laſts five weeks 
fo that from fifty 1 may reaſonably expect to 
ther about two thouſand in the ſeaſon, which, if 
ey are taken ſmall, will not be too many for a pri- 
vate family. And if ſo many are not wanted, they 
may be left to grow to a proper ſize for eating. 
CUCUMIS AGRESTIS. See Momornica. 
CUCURBITA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 968. Tourn Inſt. 
R. H. 107. 19 called from Curvata, Lat. bended, 
becau ſethe fruit of this plant generally bends,] the 
Gourd. | 
The CraracTrRs are, 
1t hath male and female flowers in the ſame plant. The 
flowers have a bell-ſhaped empalement of one leaf, whoſe 
borders are terminated by fue briſtles; the flowers are 
bell-ſhaped, adhering to the empalement, and are of one 
petal, which is veined and rough, divided at the top into 
ve parts. The male flowers have three tamina, which 
are connected at their extremity, but are diſtin? at their 
baſe, where they adhere to the empalement ; theſe are ter- 
minated by linear ſummits running up and down. The 
female flowers have a large germen, fituated under the 
flower, ſupporting a conical rid ſtyle, crowned by a large 
trifid ſtigma. The germen afterward becomes a large 
eſty fruit, having three ſoft membr anaceous cells which are 
diſtin, incloſing two rows of ſeeds which are bordered. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the tenth ſection 
of Linnæus's twenty-firſt claſs, intitled Moncecia 
Syngeneſia, the plants having male and female flow- 
ers on the ſame plant, and the ftamina of the male 
flowers. being connected. 
The SprciEs are, 
1. CucunßrrA (Lagenaria) foliis cordatis denticulatis 
tomentoſis baſi ſubtus biglanduloſis; pomis lignoſis. 
Lin. Sp. 1434. Gourd with heart-ſhaped, indented, woolly 
teaves, having two glands at their baſe, and a ligneous 
ſhell to the fruit. Cucurbita lon 
albo. J. B. 2. 221. Commonly called the Long Gourd. 
2, CucurriTa (Pepo) foliis lobatis, pomis lævibus. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 1010. Gourd with lobed leaves and a ſmooth 
fruit. Cucurbita major rotunda, flore luteo, folio aſ- 
pero. C. B. P. 213. Commonly called Pompion, or Pumpkin. 
3. Cucuxgrræ (Verrucoſa) foliis lobatis, pomis nodoſo- 
verrucoſis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1010. Gourd with lobed 
leaves, and a warted knobby fruit. Cucurbita verrucoſa. 
J. B. 2. 222. Warted Gourd. | 


4. CucurprTa (Melopepo) foliis lobatis, caule erecto, 


pomis depreſſo-nodoſis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1010. Gourd 


doit hb lobed leaves, an eres ſtalk, and a A knotty | 
fruit. Melopepo clypeiformis. C. B. P. 312. Com- 
 n;cnly called Sguaſb. | 


| 


N 
| 


folio molli, flore 


they cut open a 


eve 


5. CocvnnTa (Lignoſus) foliis lobatis aſperis, Kore 


*r pom nene . Gourd with 5 * leaves, 

a yellow flower, it having a hard c | 

called Calabaſb. ny y | 

The firſt ſort is ſometimes propagated in the Engliſh 

gardens by way of curioſity, but the fruit is very 

rarely eaten here; though, if they e mage when 
A 


they are young, while their ſkinf are tender, and 
boiled, they have an agreeable flavour. In the 
eaſtern countries theſe fruit are very commonly cul- 


tivated and fold in the markets for the table, and are 
a great part of the food of the common people, from 
June to October. Theſe fruit are alſo eaten in both 
the Indies, where the plants are cultivated as cu- 
linaryz and in thoſe countries, where the heat of 
their ſummers is too great for many of our common 
vegetables, theſe may be a very good ſubſtitute. 

This ſort doth not vary like moſt of the others, but 
always produces the ſame ſhaped fruit; the plants of 
this extend to a great 3 if the ſeaſon proves 
warm and favoutable, and will then produce ripe 
fruit; but in cold ſummers, the fruit ſeldom grows 


to half its uſual ſize. I have meaſured ſome of theſe 


fruit hen growing, which were ſix feet long, and a 
foot and a half round; the plants were near twenty 
feet in length: the ſtalks of this, and alſo the leaves, 
are covered with a fine ſoft hairy down; the flowers 
are large, white, and ſtand upon long foot-ſtalks, 
being reflexed at their brim; the fruit is generally 
incurved and crooked, and when ripe, is of a pale 
yellow colour. The rind of this fruit becomes hard, 
ſo that if the ſeeds and pulp are taken out, and the 
ſhell dried, it will contain water; and in thoſe coun- 
tries where they are much cultivated, are uſed for 
many purpoſes. 
The ſecond ſort, which is commonly known by the 
title of Hem 19m: is frequently cultivated by the 
country e in England, who plant them upon 
their dunghills, where the plants run over them, and 
ſpread to a great diſtance ; when the ſeaſons are fa- 
vourable, they will produce plenty of large fruit: 
theſe they uſually ſuffer to grow to maturity, then 
hole on one ſide, and take the ſeeds 
out of the pulp as clean as poſſible, after which 
they fill the ell with Apples ſliced, which they mix 
with the pulp of the fruit, and ſome add a little ſu- 
gar and ſpice to it; then bake it in an oven, and eat 
it in the ſame manner as baked Apples; but this is a 
ſtrong food, and only fit for thoſe who labour hard, 
and can eaſily digeſt it. | 
Theſe may be 8 by ſowing their ſeeds in 
April, on a hot- bed; and when the plants come up, 
they ſhould be tranſplanted on another moderate bed, 
where they ſhould be brought up hardily, and have 
a great deal of air to ſtrengthen them; and when 
they have got four or five leaves, they ſhould be 
tranſplanted into holes made upon an old dunghill, 
or ſome ſuch place, allowing them a great deal of 
room to run, fir ſome of the ſorts will ſpread to a' 
eat diſtance. I have rheaſured a ſingle plant, which 
ad run upwards of forty feet from the hole, and 
had produced a great number of fide branches; ſo 
that if the plant had been — and all che 
ſide branches permitted to remain, I dare ſay it would 
have fairly overſpread twenty rods of ground; which, 
to ſome people, may ſeem like a romance, yet I 
can affirm it to be fact. But what is this to the ac- 
count printed in the Tranſactions of the Royal So- 
ciety, which was communicated to them by Paul 
Dudley, Eſq; from New England, wherein mention 
is made of a ſingle plant of this kind, which, without 
any culture, ſpread over a large ſpot of ground, 
and from which plant were gathered two hundred 
and ee each, one with another, as big as a 


half pec i 
There are ſeveral varieties of this fruit, which differ 


in their form and ſize; but as theſe are annually.ya- 
ing from ſeeds, ſo I have omitted the mentioning 
hn, for they ſeldom continue to produce. the ia 


The 


kinds of fruit three years together. 
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The third fort is very common in moſt parts of 


America, where it is cultivated as a culinary fruit; 
of this ſort there are alſo ſeveral varieties, which differ 


in their form and ſize; ſome of theſe are flat, others 


_ diſtance from each other as I 


_ with eac 


round; ſome are ſhaped like a bottle, and others are 
oblong, their outer cover or rind being white when 
1 and covered with large protuberances or warts. 

e fruit are commonly gathered when they are half 
grown, and boiled by the inhabitants of America to 
eat as à ſauce with their meat; but in England they 
are only cultivated by way of curioſity, few perſons 


having a reliſh for them here, where they have a great 


variety of better eſculent plants at that ſeaſon, when 


theſe are fit for uſe, Theſe may be propagated in 
the ſame manner as the ſecond ſort. 
The fourth ſort is alſo very common in North Ame- 
rica, where it is cultivated for the ſame purpoſes as 
the third. This very often grows with a ſtrong, 
buſhy, erect ſtalk, without putting out runners from 
the ſide, as the other forts, but frequently varies ; 
for after it has been cultivated a few years in the 
ſame garden, the plants will become trailing like 
the others, and extend their branches to as great 
diſtance; and yet I. have known when part of the 
ſeeds, taken out from the ſame fruit have been ſown 
in another garden, at a conſiderable diſtance, the 
fruit have been the ſame, and the plants have grown 
ere, when thoſe which were ſown in the ſame garden, 
have produced trailing plants with larger fruit of a 
different ſhape. | | 
The fruit of the fifth fort hath a hard ſhell when 
ripe like the firſt, which may be dried and preſerved 
many years: theſe are of very different forms and 
ſize; ſome are ſhaped like a Pear, and are no bigger 
than a lar 
quart bottles, and almoſt of the ſame form ; others 
are round and ſhaped like an Orange, and are of the 
ſame ſize and colour, but theſe are very variable; 
for I. have cultivated moſt of the ſorts near forty 
years, and have not been able, with all poſſible care, 
to preſerve the varieties longer than two or three 
years in the ſame garden, without procuring freſh 
ſeeds from ſome diſtant place. Whether theſe Ganges 
are N about by the admixture of the farina 
other, or from what cauſe I cannot ſay, 
becauſe I have frequently planted them at as great 
ſſibly could in the 


ſame garden, and yet the effect has been the ſame 


as when near, 


than the others, in order to procure ripe fruit; ſo 
the ſeeds ſhould be ſown upon a moderate hot - bed in 
April, and the plants afterward planted each into a 
* pot, and plunged into a very moderate hot- 
to bring them forward; but they muſt not be 
tenderly treated, for if they have not a large ſhare of 
free air admitted to them every day, they will draw 
weak. When the plants are grown too large to 

be continued in the pots, there ſhould be holes dug 
where they are deſigned to grow, and three or four 
barrows full of hot dung put into each; theſe ſhould 
be covered with earth, into which the plants muſt 
be planted, and covered with hand-glaffes till they 


- run out. 


There are ſome people who plant theſe plants by the 


Tides of arbours, over which they train the vines; fo 


that in a ſhort time they will cover the whole arbour, 
and afford a ſtrong ſhade, and upon ſome of theſe 
arbours 1 have ſeen the longeſt fruit. There are 
others who plant them near walls, pales, or hedges, 
to which they faſten the Vines, and train them to a 


great height: the Orange: haped Gourd is the fort 


- — 


which is moſt commonly ſo planted for the ornament 


of its fruit, which has a pretty effect, eſpecially when 
ſeen at ſome diſtance. All the ſorts require a large 
ſupply of water in dry weather. 

Theſe plants requiring ſo much room to ſpread, and 
their fruit being very little valued'in England, hath 
occaſioned their not being cultivated amongſt us; we 
having ſo many plants, roots, or fruits, which are 


F 


. 


Catherine Pear; ſome are as large as 


' The firſt ſort requires to be treated more 8 | 


CUIETE & | 
CULMIFEROUS-PLANTS {fo called of 


_ wrappe 


C UN 


tly preferable to thoſe for kitchen uſes: but in 
ome parts of America, where proviſions are not in 
ſo great plenty, or ſo great variety, . theſe fruits may 
be very accep | wi 
See CRESCENTIA. | 


Culmus, Lat. ſtraw or haulm, ] are ſuch. as have a 
ſmooth jointed ſtalk, uſually hollow, and at each joint 

about with ſingle, narrow, ſharp- pointed 
leaves; and their ſeeds are contained in chaffy huſks, 
as Wheat, Barley, &c. | 


CUMINOIDES. See LAcOoECIA. | 
CUMINUM. Lin. Gen. Plant, 313. Mor. Umb. 


Kühne, Gr, Cumin. 
The CnARACTERs are, | | 

It bath an umbelliferous flowtr ; the general umbel is com- 
poſed of ſmaller, which are divided into four parts; their 
involucrum is longer than the umbel,, The great umbel is 
uniform; the flowers bave five unequal =p whoſe bor- 
ders are inflexed, and five ſingle ſtamina, terminated by 
fender ſummits. It hath a large germen ſituated under 
the flower, ſupporting two ſmall. ſtyles, crowned by ſingle 
ſtigmas. The germen afterward becomes an oval ſtriated 
fruit, SF of two oval ſeeds, which are convex and 


. furrowed on one fide, and plain on the other.. 


This genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond ſection 
of Linnæus's fifth claſs, intitled Pentandria Digynia, 
the flower having five ſtamina and two ſtyles. 

We have but one Seecits of this genus, viz. 


Cuminum (Cyminum.) Lin. Mat. Med. 139. Cumin. 


Cuminum ſemine longiore. C. B. P. 146. Cumin with 
a longer ſeed. | 
This plant is annual, periſhing ſoon after the ſeeds 
are ripe ; it ſeldom riſes more than nine or ten inches 
high, in the warm countries where it is cultivated ; 
but I have never ſeen it grow more than three or 
four inches high in England, where I have ſometimes 
had the plants come fo far as to flower very well, but 
never to produce ſeeds. The leaves of this plant are 
divided into long narrow ſegments like thoſe of 
Fennel, but Wa ſmaller; they are of a deep green, 
and generally turn backward at their extremity ; the 
flowers grow in ſmall umbels at the top of the ſtalks; 
theſe are compoſed of five unequal petals, which are 
of a pale bluſh colour, and are ſucceeded by long, 
channelled, aromatic ſeeds. | 
The ſeeds of this. plant is the only part uſed in me- 
dicine ; theſe are ranged among the greater hot ſeeds; 
they conſiſt of very warm AF yk and are 
eſteemed good to expel wind out of the ſtomach and 
bowels, ſo they are frequently put into clyſters for 
that purpoſe, and are ſometimes given in powder; 
and outwardly applied, they are of great ſervice to 
eaſe the pains of Ne breaſt or ſide. 
This plant is propagated for ſale in the iſland of 
Malta, where 1t 1s called Cumino aigro, 1. e. hot 
Cumin. But Aniſe, which they alſo propagate in 
no leſs quantity, they call Cumino dulce, 1. e. /weet 
Cumin. * So that many of the old botaniſts were 
miſtaken, when they made two ſpecies of Cumin, 
viz. acre and dulce. | | 
If the ſeeds of this plant are ſown in ſmall pots filled 
with light kitchen-garden earth, and plunged into a 
very moderate hot-bed to bring up the plants, and 
theſe after having been gradually inured to the open 
air, turned out of the pots, and planted in a warm 
border of good earth, preſerving the balls of earth 
to their roots, and afterward kept clean from weeds, 
the plants will flower pretty well, and by thus 
bringing of the plants forward in the ſpring, they may 
ect their ſeeds in very warm ſeaſons. 


CUNILA. See SipxrITISs. _ | 
CUNONIA. Buttn. Cun. tab. 1. Antholyza. Lin. 


Gen. Plant. 56. 

The CrHaracTERs are, er 
The flowers grow alternate in an imbricated ſpike, each 
having a ſpatha or ſheath, compoſed of two ſpear-ſhaped 


concave leaves; the flower hath one ringent petal, having 


2 ſhort ſlender tube, which is dilated at the chaps, and 


arched, and 


compreſſed on the fides , the upper lip is 
| | 225 = ſtretched 


C 


Fretcbed out a confiderable | 
and is rounded. at the top: it bath three long ſlender fta- 
mina, which are fituated in the upper " by, terminated by 
_ oblong flat ſummits, which are faſtened in their middle 
and lie proſtrate. It hath @. ſtyle, which is. ſburter 
than the ſtamina, ' crowned by three cylindrical ſtigmas 
which join the ſummits, and are included in the upper lip. 
The germen, which is ſituated below the flower, becomes 
an he capſule with three cells, filled with compreſſed 
eds. | a 
Ahe genus of Poe is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's third claſs, intitled Triandria Monogynia, 
the flowers having three ſtamina and one ſtyle, but 
he has joined it to the Antholyza, making it only a 
ſpecies of that genus; whereas by the form and 
— of the flower, it ſhould be ſeparated from 
that, there being full as great difference between the 
flowers of this and thoſe of the Antholyza, as is be- 
tween thoſe and the Gladiolus ; for the flowers of 
Cunonia have no carina or under lip, but thoſe of 
the Antholyza have, in which one of the ſtamina is 
included, which is ſeparated from the other two, 


which are ſituated in the upper lip; but in this all | 


three are of equal length, and ſituated in the hollow 
of the upper lip. The two wings of this are ſhort, 

whereas thoſe of Antholyza are long, ſo that I think 
they ſhould be — 


We have but one Sezc1zs of this genus at preſent 


in the Engliſh gardens, which is 


| Cunonia (Antbolyza) floribus ſeſſilibus, ſpathis maximis. 


Buttn, Cun. 211. tab. 1. Cunonia with flowers fitting 
cloſe to the ftalk, and very large ſpathe or ſheaths, Dr. 
Linnæus titles it Antholyza ſtaminibus omnibus ad- 
ſcendentibus. Sp. Plant. 37. Antholyza with all the 
Stamina aſcending. | | 

There is a plant of this kind figured in Cornutus's 
book of Canada plants, under the title of Gladiolus 
Ethiopicus, flore Coccineo, p. 78. but by his figure 
and deſcription, it appears to be a different ſpecies 
from this, his flowers having much ſmaller ſpathe or 


ſheaths, nor does the ſtalks of his riſe near ſo high | 


| ny there are alſo ſome other differences between 
Em. 


The ſeeds of this plant I received from the Cape of | 


Good Hope, where it grows naturally, which ſuc- 
. ceeded fo well in the Chelſea garden, as to produce 
a great number of plants, which flowered well the 
third ſeaſon after they appeared, and have continued 
= produce flowers, and perfect their ſeeds every year 
Ince. | 

This hath a compreſſed bulbous root, ſomewhat like 
that of Corn Flag, covered with a brown ſkin ; from 


this arife ſeveral narrow ſword-ſhaped leaves, about 


nine inches Jong, and a quarter of an inch broad in 
the middle, terminating in acute points; theſe have 
one longitudinal midrib which is prominent, and 
two longitudinal veins running parallel on each fide 
they are of a W colour, and appear in autumn, 
growing in length all the winter; in ſpring the ſtalk 
ariſes | Ao between the leaves, which 1s round, 
| ſtrong, and jointed; at each joint is ſituated a ſingle 
leaf, which almoſt embraces the ſtalk for near three 
inches from the baſe, then by the curvature of the 
ſtalk it is ſeparated, ſtanding erect: the ſtalks riſe 
near a foot and a half high, which is generally curved 
two oppolite ways; the upper part of the ſtalk is 
terminated by a looſe ſpike of flowers, coming out of 
large ſpathæ or ſheaths, compoſed of two oblong con- 
cave leaves, terminating in acute points: theſe are 
at their firſt appearance placed imbricatim over each 
other, but as the ſtalk increaſes in len ſo. theſe 
are ſeparated ; from between theſe two leaves comes 
out flower, each having a ſlender Saffron-co- 
loured tube near half an inch long, which 1s then 
_ enlarged where the petal is divided, and the upper 
ſegment is extended two inches in length, being 
arched over the ſtamina and ſtyle. This is narrow 
as far as to the extent of the wings, but above them 
is enlarged and ſpread open half an-inch in length, 
and is concave, covering the ſummits and ſtigmas 


which are extended to that length; the two wings are 

. alſo narrow at their baſe, but are enlarged upward in 
the ſame manner, ending in concave obtuſe points, 
which are compreſſed together, and cover the ita- 

mina and ſtyle. This flower is of a beautiful ſoft 

ſcarlet colour, ſo makes a fine appearance, about the 
latter end of April or beginning of May, which is 
the ſeaſon of its lowering. After the flowers decay, 
the germen becomes an oval ſmooth capſule, apenin 

in e cells, which are filled wich flat bordered 
ſeeds. 
This plant is too tender to thrive in the open air in 
England, ſo the roots muſt be planted in pots filled 
with light earth, and may remain in the open air till 
October, when they muſt be removed into ſhelter, 
either into an airy glaſs-caſe, or placed under a 
hot-bed frame, where the leaves will keep grown 
all winter, and in the ſpring the ſtalks ind 
flower. During the winter ſealon, the plants will re- 
quire a little water when the weather is mild, once. a 
week, but it muſt not be given in great quantities, 

eſpecially in cold weather; in the ſpring they ſhayld 

be watered oftener ; and when the flowers are paſt, 
the pots ſhould be removed into whe open air to pers 
fect their. ſeeds, which will ripen the latter er 
June, ſoon after which the ſtalks will decay to the 
root, which will remain inactive till September. 
When the ſtalks are decayed, the roots may be taken 

out of the ground, and kept in a dry room till the 
end of Auguſt, when they fould be planted again. 
This plant is eaſily propagated by offsets, which it 
ſends out in | cy lenty, or by ſowing of the ſeeds, 
which ſhould be 5 in pots about the middle of 
A and placed in a ſituation where they may 
eryoy the morning ſun, and in dry weather ſhould be 
gently watered ; in September the pots may be re- 
moved to 4 warmer ſituation, and in Octo 
muſt be placed under a frame, where they may be 
protected from froſt and hard rains, but in mild 
weather enjoy the free air. The plants will appear 
in October, and continue growing all the winter, and 
in June their leaves will decay; then they may be 
taken up, and four or five roots may be planted 
in each pot, till they have grown another year, 
when they may be each put into a ſeparate pot. 
Theſe ſeedling plants muſt be ſheltered in the ſame 
manner as the old roots in winter, and the third year 
they will flower. 

CU PRESS US. Lin. Gen. Plant. 958. Tourn. Inſt. 
R. H. 587. tab. 358. Cypreſs [takes its nam̃e either 
of xd, to bring forth, and rage, becauſe it pro- 
duces equal branches on both ſides; or of Cypariſſus, 
a certain infant whom the poets feign to have been 
transformed into a Cypreſs-tree.] The Cypreſs- tree. 

The CrHaracTrrs are, 5 

It hath male and female four: growing at diſtances on 
the ſame plant; the male flowers are formed iuto oval 
katkins, in which the flowers are placed thin), 

ſeveral roundiſb ſcales, each having a ſingle flower. T. bel 
have no petals nor lamina, but have four ſummits which 
adbere to the bottom of the ſcales. The female flowers 
are formed in a roundiſh cone, each containing eight or 
ten flowers; the ſcales of the cones are oppoſite, each 
having a fingle flower, theſe have no 1 the germen 
is ſcarce viſible, but under each ſcale there are . 
tures or ſpots, and a concave truncated apex inſtead of a 
Sie; this afterward becomes a globular cone, opening in 
angular target-ſhaped ſcales, under which are ſituated 


angular ſeeds. 8 
This genus of plants is r in the ninth ſection 
of Linnzus's twenty-firſt claſs, intitled Moncecia 


Monadelphia; the plants of this ſection have male and 
female flowers on the ſame plant, and the male flow- 
ers are joined in one bdoy. | * 
The Syxcigs are | 1 
1. Curkxssus (Sempervirens) foliis imbricatis, ramis erec- 
tioribus. Cypreſs with imbricated leaves, and upright 
branches. Cupreſſus meta in faſtigium convoluta qua 
fæmina. Plinii. Dod. Pempt. 850. Female or common 


upright Cypreſs. | 
pright Cypreſs 7 IO 


2. 


3. 


ſmaller 
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Cuenussvs (Horizontalibus) foliis imbricatis acutis, | 


ramis horizontahbus. Cypreſs with imbricated acute- 
leaves, end branches growing horizontally, Cupreſſus 
ramos extra ſe ſpargens quæ Mas. Plinii. Tourn. Inſt. 
R. H. 587. Male ſpreading Cypreſs. . 

Curkxssus (Luf/ttanica) follis imbricatis, 51/308 
aculeatis, ramis dependentibus. Cypreſs with imbricated 
leaves terminating in ſpines, and branches hanging down- 
ward. Cupreſſus Luſitanica, patula, fructu minore. 
Inſt. R. H. 587. Portugal ſpreading Cypreſs with a 
it. 


4.” Cuyxxs5vs (Diſicha) foliis diſtichis patentibus. Hort. 


LY 


6. 


ſus nana Mariana, fructu cæruleo 


Cliff. 409. Cypreſs with leaves on two fides the branches. 
Cupreſſus Virginiana foliis Acaciz deciduis. Hort. 
Amſt. 1. p. 113. Virginia Cypreſs which ſheds its leaves, 
commonly called Deciduous Cypreſs. 

Cvyressvs (Thyoides) foliis imbricatis, frondibus an- 
cipitibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1003. Cypreſs with imbri- 
cated leaves, and branches ſtanding two ways. Cupreſ- 


parvo. Pluk. 


Mant. 61. Dwarf Maryland Cypreſs with a ſmall blue 
7 | 


Cuynxssus (Africana) foliis linearibus ſimplicibus 
cruciatim poſitis. Cypreſs with narrow ſingle leaves placed 


burgh. African Cypreſs-tree, called by the Dutch Cypreſs 


in requeſt as formerly, 7 
E 


ing them ſubject to be killed if th 


has 


Boom. 1 

The firſt of theſe trees is very common in moſt of the 
old gardens in England, but at preſent is not ſo much 
it is not without its 
advantages; nor ſhould it be entirely rejected, al- 
though many perſons. are of that opinion; for it ſerves 
to add to the beauty of wilderneſſes, or clumps of 


they have their beauties. It was formerly planted in 
borders of N tarrargh and kept ſhorn into a 

ramidal or conic form; and ſome people, believ- 
— x rocky cut them, 2 

em up with cords into a 5 re, which 
form — are naturally diſpoſed to 17 but this 
winding them about, prevented the air from entering 
the inward parts of the branches, ſo that the leaves 
decayed, and became unſightly, and greatly retarded 
their 
tion is not performed in the ſpring, or early in 
e ſummer, are very ſubject to be injured by ſharp 
winds and cuttings froſts in winter. Wherefore, upon 


the whole, I think it much better to ſuffer them to 


are naturally diſpoſed 


w wild as th 
em only amongft other Evergreen Trees, where, by 


the darkneſs of their green leaves, together with their 
- waving heads, they will greatly add to the variety. 


The ſecond ſort is by far the largeſt growing tree, 
and is the.moſt common timber in GT ranch of the 
Levant. This, if planted upon a warm, ſandy, gra- 


velly foil, will proſpet wonderfully. ; and though the 


plants of this ſort are not ſo finely ſhaped as thoſe of the 


firſt, yet they greatly recompenſe for that defect, by 


its vigorous growth and ſtrength, in reſiſting all wea- 
thers. This tree is. very proper to intermix with 
Evergreens of a ſecond ſize next to Pines and Firs, to 
form clumps; in which claſs it will keep pace with 
the trees of the ſame line, and be very handſome. 
Beſides, the wood of this tree is very valuable, when 
wn to a ſize fit for planks, which I am convinced 
it will do in as ſhort a ſpace as Oaks; therefore, why 
ſhould not this be cultivated for that purpoſe, ſince 


there are many places in England where the ſoil is of | 


a ſandy or gravelly nature, and ſeldom produces an 


thing worth cultivating ? Now, in ſuch places thete | 


trees will thrive wonderfully, and greatly add to the 
pleafure of the owner, while growing, and afterwards 
render as much profit to his ſucceſſors, as perhaps the 
beſt plantation of Oaks; eſpecially ſnould the timber 


rove as good here, as in the iſlands of the Archipe- | 


which I ſee no reaſon to doubt of; for we find 
it was ſo gainful a commodity to the iſland of Can- 


dia, that the plantations were called Dos Filiæ, the 


felling of one of 
portion. | 


them being reckoned a daughter's 
6 9 


reens, and where they are properly diſpoſed, 


growth. And thoſe which are ſheared, if the 


croſſways. Cupreſſus Africana of Herman and Olden- | 


; 


Z 


» Planting | 
where, by 


them for gates of braſs. 


vantage to plant in ſuc 


The timber of this tree is ſaid to reſiſt the worm, 
moth, and all putrefaction, and is ſaid to laſt many 
hundred years. The doors of St. Peter's church at 


Rome were framed of this material, which laſted 
from the great Conſtantine to Pope Eugenius IVth's 


time, which was eleven hundred years, and were then 


ſound and entire, when the Pope would needs change 
The coffins were made of 
this material, in which Thucydides tells us the Athe- 
nians uſed to buty their heroes ; and the mummy 
cheſts, brought with thoſe condited bodies out of E- 

ypt, are many of them of this material, 

his tree is by many learned authors recommended 
for the improvemem of the air, and a ſpecific for the 
lungs, as ſending fotth great quantities of aromatic 
and balſamic ſcents ; \wherefore many of the antient 
phyſicians of the Eaſtern countries uſed to ſend their 
patients, who were troubled with weak lungs, to the 
iſland of Candia, - which at that time abounded with 
theſe trees, where, from the effects of the air alone, 
very few failed of a perfect cure. | 


The fourth ſort is a native of America, where it grows 
in wate 
and is of a wonderful bulk. 


places, and riſes to a prodigious height, 
I have been informed, 
that there are trees of this kind in America which are 
upwards of ſeventy feet high, and ſeveral fathoms in 
circumference, which trees grow conſtantly in the wa- 
ter; therefore they * 2 be of ſingular ad- 

wampy or wet ſoils, where 
few other trees will grow, eſpecially of the reſinous 
kind. That they are very hardy in reſpect to cold, 
is evident, from ſome few trees of this kind which 
were formerly planted in England; particularly one 
in the gardens of John Tradeſcant, at South Lam- 
beth, near Vaux-Hall, which is upwards of thirty 
feet high, and of a conſiderable bulk, which, though 
in a cotamon yard at preſent, where no care is taken 
of it, but, on the contrary, many hooks are driven 
into the trunk, to faſten cords thereto for drying of 


cloaths, yet the tree is in great health and vigour, but 


hath not produced any fruit as yet, which may be oc- 
caſioned for want of moiſture : for we often ſee many 
aquatic plants will grow upon a drier foil, but yet 


are ſeldom ſo productive of either flowers or fruit, as 


thoſe which remain growing in the water, 
There is alſo a pretty large tree of this kind now grow- 


ing inthe gardens of the late Sir Abraham Janſſen, Bart. 


at Wimbleton in Surry, which -has produced great 
quantities of cones for tome years paſt, which, in fa- 
vourable ſeaſons come to maturity, and the ſeeds 
have been as good as thoſe which have been brought 
from America. This tree was tranſplanted when it 
was very large, which has ſtinted its growth; which, 
together with its being planted upon a dry ſoil, may 
have occaſioned its fruitfulneſs, for it has made very 
little progreſs in its growth ſince it was removed. 

Theſe trees are all propagated from feeds, which 
ſhould be ſown early in the ſpring on a bed of warm, 
dry, ſandy earth, which mult be levelled very ſmooth ; 
then ſow the ſeeds thereon pretty thick, ſifting the 
ſame light earth over them half an inch thick. if the 
weather ſhould prove very warm and dry, it will be 
proper to ſhade the bed from the ſun in the day- 
time; and water the bed, which muſt be done very 


carefully, obſerving not to waſh the ſeeds out of the 


ground. In about two months time (if your ſeeds are 
good) the young plants will appear .above ground, 
which muſt be conſtantly kept clean from , weeds, 
and in very dry weather ſhould be often refreſhed with 
water; but this ſhould be done with great caution, leſt 

ou beat theſe tender rooted plants out of the ground. 

f the ſeeds are ſown upon a moderate hot-bed, and 
the bed covered with mats, they will come up much 
ſooner, and with greater certainty, than when they 
are ſown in the cold ground. ö 


In this bed the young plants may remain two years, 


by which time they will have ſtrength enough to be 
tranſplanted into a nurſery; but while the plants are 
young, they are tender, fo ſhould be covered in ſe- 
vere Froſt with mats to prevent their being injured 

TIE. thereby. 
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thereby. - The beſt ſeaſon for-removing them is in 
the beginning of April, when the drying eaſterly 
winds of March are over, and, if poſſible, chooſe a 
cloudy day, when it is inclinable to rain; and in tak- 
ing them out of the ſeed-bed, preſerve the roots as 
entire as poſſible, and, if you can, a ball of earth to 
each plant. The foil in which theſe trees ſhould be 
lanted (as I before ſaid) ſhould be, for the two firſt 
orts, a warm ſand or gravel, which, when you have 
repared, by carefully digging and cleanſing from all 
Fonbous weeds, you muſt lay level. Then draw the 
lines where the trees are to be planted at three feet 
aſunder, and plant the trees at eighteen inches diſ- 
tance in the rows, obſerving to cloſe the earth well to 
their roots, as alſo to lay a little mulch upon the ſur- 
face of the ground about their ſtems , and wie them 
well to ſettle the earth to their roots, which ſhould be 
repeated twice a week, until the plants have taken 
freſh root. 
Theſe plants may remain in the nurſery three or four 
years, according to the progreſs they make, or till 
our ground is ready where they are to be planted : | 
bot if you intend to let them remain longer, you 
ſhould take up every other tree in the rows, and tranſ- 
plant out; for otherwiſe their roots will be matted to- 
er, ſo that it will render it difficult to tranſplant 
them, as alſo endanger the future growth of the trees. 
The plants ſhould by no means be let ſtand too long 
in the nurſery before they are tranſplanted out for 
good, becauſe the roots do not mat together fo cloſely 
as thoſe of many other ſorts of Evergreen Trees, where-. 
by they may be taken up with balls of earth to 
their roots; but the roots of the Cypreſs are apt to 
extend out in length, ſo it is one of the moſt difficult 
trees to remoye when grown large ; therefore moſt 
curious perſons chooſe to plant the young plants into 
ſmall pots, when they firſt take them out of the ſeed- 
bed, and fo train them up in pots two or three years, 
until they are fit to plant out where they are to ſtand | 
for „ and, by this management, they are ſecure 
of all the plants; for theſe may be ſhaken out of the 
pots at any time of the year without danger, and 
planted with their whole ball of earth, which is like- 
_ wiſe a great advantage. When they are planted out 
for good (if they are deſigned for timber) they ſhould 
be planted about twelve or fourteen feet diſtance 
every way, and be very careful in removing thoſe in 
the full ground, not to ſhake the earth from their 
roots; to prevent which, you ſhould open the ground 
about each tree, cutting off all long roots, then work- 
ing under the ball of earth, cut the downright roots 
off and after having pared off all the earth from 
the upper part of the ball, as alſo reduced the bulk 
of it, 10 that its weight may not be too great for the 
fibres to ſupport, they may be carried upon a hand- 
barrow by two perſons to the place where they are to 
be planted; but if they are to be carried to a 
diſtant place, they ſhould either be put into baſkets, 
or their roots cloſely matted 8 When they are 
planted, you muſt ſettle the earth cloſe to their roots 
as before, laying a little mulch upon the ſurface of 
the ground about their ſtems, to prevent the ſun and 
wind from entering the earth to dry their fibres; and 
water them well, to ſettle the ground' to their roots, 
which muſt alſo be repeated, if the weather proves 
dry, until they have taken root, after which time they 
will require little more care than to keep them clear 
from weeds. | | | 
The firſt, which is the moſt common ſort in England, 
ſeldom produces good ſeeds in this country; it is 
therefore the beſt way to have the cones brought over 
entire from the ſouth parts of France and Italy, where 
they ripen. perfectly well, and take the ſeeds out juſt 
before you ſow them, for they will keep much better 
in the cones than if they are taken out. The method 
to get the ſeeds out is to expoſe the cones to a gentle 
heat, which will cauſe them to open, and eaſily emit 
r — ü 
The ſecond ſort grows naturally in the Levant, and 


from thence it has been formerly brought to Italy, but | 


The third ſort is at 


of this kind entirely kill 


. ſort is extremely worth cultivating in 


land; and being an 


c op 

at preſent this is pretty rare in England; for what 
has paſſed under this title here, is only a variety of 
the common ſort, whoſe branches grow much looſer, 
and not ſo upright as the firſt ; but the cones taken 
from theſe trees, and the ſeeds ſown, have frequent! 

produced plants of both varieties; but the wee — 
ing Cypreſs extends its branches horizontally from 
the firſt year, and continues to extend them to a great 
length as the plants advance, and the plants raiſed 
from the ſeeds do not vary, ſo that it is certainly a 


diſtinct ſpecies. This grows to be a large timber tree 


in the Levant, and in Italy there are ſome of a con- 
ſiderable ſize. 

The Virginian kind may alſo be propagated in as 
great plenty, for the cones of this may be eaſily pro- 
cured from Carolina or Virginia, in both which places 
they grow in great abundance; and the ſeeds will 
riſe as eaſily as any of the other ſorts, and the plants 
are equally as hardy : theſe have been formerly kept 
in pots, and houſed in winter, with which manage- 
ment they have not ſucceeded ſo well as they have 
done in England, fince people have planted them into 
the full ground ; and where they have had a moiſt ſoil, 
I have obſerved them to thrive beit, which is ſince 
confirmed by Mr. Cateſby, in his Natural Hiſtory of 
Carolina; where he ſays, that this tree grows in places 
where the water commonly covers the ſurface of the 


ground three or four feet, ſo that it may be a ve 


great improvement to our boggy ſoils. This tree, 
caſting its leaves in winter, does not fo well ſuit with 
lantations of Evergreens at that ſeaſon; though, in 
ummer, when there 1s the greateſt pleaſure in walk- 
ing among plantations of trees, it hath ſo much the 
appearance of an Evergreen, as to paſs for ſuch. * It 
may alſo be propagated by cuttings, which ſhould be 
planted in a bed of moiſt earth in the ſpring before 
they begin to ſhoot. 
ent pretty rare in the Engliſh 
gardens, though of late years there have been many 
DOI raiſed here; but this ſort is not quite ſo hardy, 


I fear, as the common Cypreſs, for the plants are fre- 


quently killed, or greatly injured in ſevere winters; 
and in the hard froſt in 1740, there was a large tree 
in the gardens of his Grace 
the Duke of Richmond, at Goodwood in Suſſex, which 
had been growing there ſeveral years ; and in the year 
N many large trees were killed. There are 
plenty of theſe trees growing at a place called Buſaco, 
near Cœmbra in Portugal, where this tree is called 
the Cedar of Buſaco; and there it grows to be a tim- 
ber tree, ſo that from thence the ſeeds may be eaſily 
procured. 7 | 
This tree grows naturally at Goa, from whence it 
was firſt brought to Portugal, where it has fucceeded, 
and been propagated ; formerly there were ſome 
trees of this ſort growing in the Biſhop ef London's 
rden at Fulham, where it paſſed under the title of 
Cedar of Goa, by which it was ſent from thence to 
the Leyden garden with that name. 
The fifth ſort is a native of North America, where 
it grows to a conſiderable height, and affords an uſeful 
timber to the inhabitants for many . This 
ngland ; for 
as it grows in a much colder country, there is no 
danger of its _—_ in the open air in 4 
vergreen of regular growth, 
will add to the variety of wilderneſs quarters, or other 
lantations of Evergreen Trees. 3 | 
This ſort is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be 
ſown in the ſpring in boxes or tubs filled with light 
freſh earth, and placed where they may enjoy the 


morning ſun till eleven or twelve o'clock. In dry 


weather they ſhould be duly watered, and conſtantly 
kept clear from weeds. In this ſituation they may 
remain till Michaelmas, when they ſhould be, remov- 
ed'to a warmer place ; for the plants ſeldom appear 
till the following ſpring, fo that it will be proper to 

lace the boxes or tubs near a ſouth wall, pale, or 

edge, during the winter ſeaſon ; leſt, by being too 


much ſhaded, the wet of the winter ſeaſon ſhould 8 


the feeds. In the ſpring following, if theſe tubs or 
boxes are placed 2 — hot · bed, it will bring 
up the plants very ſoon, and greatly forward their 
rowth ; but as the ſpring advances, they ſhoyld be 
inured to bear the open air by degrees; and in May 
they mult be taken out of the hot? bed, and placed in 
a ſheltered ſituation, where they may enjoy the morn- 
ing ſun, being careful to keep them clear from weeds, 
as alſo to water them duly in dry weather. 
lowing winter it will be proper to remove the tubs 
near a ſouth wall or pale, for the plants being very 
young, are ſometimes tenderer than they will be after- 
ward. Toward the latter end of March, or the be- 
inning of April, juſt before the plants begin to ſhoot, 
chey ſhould be carefully taken up out of the boxes; 
d having prepared a bed or two (according to the 
uantity of plants raiſed) of freſh earth in a ſheltered 
tuation, the plants ſhould be planted therein in rows 
about eighteen inches aſunder, and about a foot diſ- 
*tance plant from plant in the rows. This work ſhould 
be done in x aa weather, when there is rain ; for 
in dry weather, when eaſterly winds commonly blow 
at this ſeaſon, it will be very dangerous to tranſplant 
theſe plants; ſo that it had r be deferred a fort- 
night — till there is an alteration of the weather, 
than hazard the plants. When the plants are planted, 
they ſhould be watered to ſettle the earth to their 
roots; and then the ſurface of the ground ſhould be 
covered with mulch, to prevent the ſun and wind 
from penetrating to the roots ofthe plants; for nothing 
is more injurious to theſe plants, to have their 
fibres dried when they are tranſplanted ; therefore 


The fol- 


the plants ſhould not be taken out of the tubs till 
you are ready to place them in the ground, for they 
will not bear to lie out of the ground any time with- | 
out great danger. | | 
The branches of this tree are garniſhed with flat ever- 
green leaves, reſembling thoſe of the Arbor Vitz ; 
and the cones are no larger than the bernies of the 
Juniper, from which they are not eaſily diſtinguiſhed 
at a pale diſtance; but upon cloſely viewing, they 
are perfect cones, 3 cells like thoſe of the 
common „ trees are planted in a 
moiſt ſtrong ſoil, they make very great progreſs, and 
may, in ſuch ſituations, become JEN for tim- 
ber; but however this tree may ſucceed for timber, 
yet it will be a great ornament to large plantations of | 
| evergreen trees, eſpecially in ſuch places where there 
is naturally a proper ſoil for them; becauſe, in ſuch 
ſituations, there are not many ſorts of E. n 
Trees which thrive well, eſpecially in cold places, and 
by increaſing the number of ſorts of theſe Ever- 
greens, we add to the beauty of our gardens and 
lantations. ö 
he third ſort ſends forth its branches almoſt hori- 
zontally, ſo that they extend to a great diſtance eve 
way, and the trees are generally furniſned wi 
branches from the ground upward ; but as theſe grow 
without much order, the trees have a very fHifferent 
appearance from all the other ſorts. This grows to be 
a large timber tree in Po but the largeſt tree 
which I have ſeen in England, has not been above fif- 
teen feet high, and the ſide branches of this were 
extended more than eight feet on every ſide from the 
ſtem. This ſort may be propagated from ſeeds in 
the ſame manner as the common Cypreſs, and the 


ts ſhould be treated in the ſame manner as hath | 


en directed for them, with this difference only, that 
it will be — to cover theſe plants during the two 
firſt winters after they are come up, eſpeciall if the 
froſt ſhould be ſevere, which might deſtroy them, if 
they are expoſed to it while they are young. This 
ſort may be propegyted by. cuttings, which, if 
planted in autumn, and ſcreened in winter, they will 
take root; but it is — two years before they 

will be rooted enough to tranſplant, nor will the plants 
ſo raiſed thrive ſo faſt as the ſeedlings ; therefore, 
when the ſeeds can be obtained, that is the beſt me- 
- thod to propagate this tree. The American decidu- 


| 


— —_— 


f 


ous Cypreſs may alſo be propagated by cuttings, as 


in gardens, there is no ſort of tree ſo 


CURCUMA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 6, Cannacorus, 


1. Cuxcuma (Rotunda) foliis lanceolato-ovatis, nervis 


2. Curcuma ( 
dice longà. H. L. 288. Turmerict with a long root. 


| -ſha 
or hight 


| ſides; they are of a ſea-green colour; from between 


| flowers of a pale yellowiſh colour, incloſed in ſeveral 


"rig 


The ſeeds of the ſixth ſort were ſent me from the 


| — never ſucceeded by ſeeds in the gardens 


I have ſeveral times tried; ſo that when ſeeds cannot 
be had, this method may be I ſucceſsfully. 1 
ſuppoſe the common fort will allo take from cuttings; 
but this I have not experienced, ſo cannot recom- 
mend it to practice. | 
Theſe trees ate ſo very ornamental to gardens, that 
no large garden can be compleat without many of 
them; and It is to theſe trees that the Italian villas 
owe a great ſhare of their beauty, for there is no tree 
ſo to place near buildings z the pyramidal up- 
growth of their branches affords a * 
appearance, and obſtructs not the view of the build- 
ing, and the dark green of their leafes make a fine 
contraſt with the White of the building; ſo that, 
wherever there are temples or other buildings erected 
=p to place 
near them as theſe. , In all the landſc of Italian 
villas, we ſee many Cypreſs-trees repreſented; which 
have a very agreeable effect in the picture; and the 
trees, when rightly diſpoſed ih a garden, afford a no 
leſs agreeable proſpect. 


Cape of Good Hope, where the trees grow naturally, 
and | by the account which I received with the feeds, 
the cones of the tree are black when ripe. The youn 

lants which I have raiſed from theſe ſeeds have looſe 
— — which are cloſely garniſhed with 
narrow trait leaves, which come out oppoſite, and 
are alternately croſſing each other are near one 
inch long, and of a light green colour; they continue 
in verdure all the year. Theſe plants being young, 
are too tender to thrive in the open air in England as 
yet; but when they have obtained more ſtrength, it 
is very ble they may do well in warm ſituations. 
I had two of theſe plants growing in the full ground, 
which were killed in the winter 1756. But thoſe 
which were placed under a frame, where there were 
no covering of glaſs, and only wooden ſhutters, were 
not injured by the cold, though the earth of the pots 
was frequently hard frozen. 


Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 367. Turmeriek. 
The CHaracTERs are, . 


The flowers have each ſeveral ſpathe, which are fengle 
2 the flower bath one petal with a narrow 


tube, which is cut at the brim into three ſegments ; it bath 
an oval-pointed nefarium of one leaf, which is inſerted in 
the finus of the largeſt ſegment of the petal ; it bath five 


ſtamina, four of which are barren, and one fruitful, 
which is ſituated within the neftarium, and hath the ap- 
pearance of a petal, having à bifid point, to which the 
ſummit adberes. It hath @ roundifſh germen fituated un- 
der the flower, ſupporting a ſtyle the length of the ſta- 


mina, crowned by @ fingle ſti The germen afterward 
becomes a roundiſb capſule, ng three cells, which are 
filled with roundiſb ſeeds. . | 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 


Linnæus's firſt claſs, intitled Monandria Monogynia, 
the flower having one ſtamina and one ſtyle, 
The Speis are, 


lateralibus rariflimis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 2. Curcuma «with 
ſpear-ſhaped oval leaves, N. ew nerves on the 
a, C. B. Turmerick with 


ſides. Curcuma radice 
a round root. | | 

a) foliis lanceolatis nervis lateralibus 
numeroſiſſimis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 2. Curcuma with ſpear- 
ſhaped leaves, having many lateral veins. Curcuma ra- 


The firſt fort hath a fleſhy jointed root ſomewhat like 
that of Ginger, but rounder, which ſends up ſeveral 

oval leaves, that riſe u of a 
theſe have one longitudinal midrib, and a 
few tranſverſe nerves running from the midrib to the 


theſe ariſe the flower · ſtalK, ſupporting a looſe ſpike of 
different ſpathæ or ſheaths, which drop off. Theſe 


The 


CY'C 
The ſecond ſort hath long fleſhy roots, of a deep yel- 
low colour, which | under the ſurface of the 
ground like thoſe of Ginger they are about the thick- 
neſs of a man's finger, having many round knotty 
circles, from which ariſe four or five large ſpear- 
ſhaped leaves, ſtanding upon long foot-ſtalles they 
have a thick longitudinal midrib, from which a nu- 
merous quantity of veins are extended to the ſides; 
theſe leaves are of a glaucous or ſea- green colour. 
The flowers grow in looſe ſcaly ſpikes on the top of 
the foot-ſtalks, which ariſe from the larger knobs of 
the roots, and grow about a foot high; they are of 
a a yellowiſh red colour, and ſhaped ſomewhat like 
thoſe of the Indian Reed. a 
Theſe plants grow naturally. in India; from whence 
the roots are „ to Europe for uſe. They are 
very tender, ſo will not live in this country, unleſs 


they are placed in a warm ſtove. As they do not 1 | 
Y 


duce ſeeds in England, they are only propagat 
parting their roots: the beſt time for removing and 
parting theſe roots is in the ſpring, before they put 
out new leaves; for the leaves of theſe plants decay 
in autumn, and the roots remain inactive till the 
ſpring, when they put out freſh leaves. The roots 
ſhould be planted in rich kitchen- garden earth, and 
the pots ſhould be conſtantly kept plunged in a bark- 
bed in the ſtove. In the ſummer ſeaſon, when the 
lants are in a growing ſtate, they will require to be 
requently refreſhed with water, but it ſhould not be 
given to them 1n large quantities; they ſhould alſo 
| RAS a large ſhare of air admitted to them in warm 
weather, en the leaves are decayed, they ſhould 
have very little wet, and muſt be kept in a warm 
temperature of air, otherwiſe. they will periſh. 
— Theſe plants uſually flower in Auguſt, but it is 
only the ſtrong roots which flower, ſo they muſt 
2 parted into ſmall roots, where the flowers are 
eſired. | | 
CURRAN-TREE. See Rizzs. 
CURURUYU. See Paviimia:. 5; 6, 
CUSPIDATED PLANTS [ſo called, of cuſpis, 
Lat. the point of a ſpear] are ſuch plants, the leaves 
of which are pointed like a ſpear. 
CUSTARD-APPLE. See Annoxa. 
CYANEL LA. Royen. 
The CHARACTERS are, 6 4 ud | 
The flower has no empalement ; it hath fix oblong, con- 
cave, ſpreading — which join at their baſe, the three 
lower hanging ard, with fix ſhort ſpreading ſta- 
mina, terminated by oblong eret# ſummits, and a three- 
cornered obtuſe germen, ſupporting a ſlender ſtyle the length 
f the ſtamina, having an acute ſtigma. The, germen 
afterward becames a roundiſh capſule, having three fur- 
rows, With three cells, incloſing many oblong ſeeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the ſection of 
Linnæus's ſixth claſs, intitled Hexandria Monogynia, 
the flower having fix ſtamina and one ſtyle. 
We know but one Speis of this genus, - viz. 
CYANELLA (Capenſis). Lin. Sp. 443. Cape Cyanella. 
This plant grows naturally at the Cape of Good Hope. 
The root is ſhaped like thoſe: of the Spring Crocus ; | 
the leaves are long, narrow, and have a ſulcus on their 
upper ſide ; the toot-ſtalk of the flower ariſes imme- | 
diately ſrom the root, ſupporting one flower with fix 
petals of a fine blue colour, which appears in May, 
ut the flowers have not been ſucceeded by ſeeds as 


It is too tender to thrive in the full ground in this 
country, therefore the roots ſhould be planted in pots 
filled wich light earth; and in winter muſt be placed 
in a frame, and treated in the ſame manner as is di- 
rected for Ixia, with which the plant will thrive and 


et in England. 


N flowers annually. | 
CYANUS. See CRNTAURIA. | | 
4 CYCAS, the S tree. * 5 5 
There are Re frail plants of this ſort in the Eng- 
liſh gardens, but from theſe no characters of the tree 
can be drawn; nor are there any juſt accounts of theſe 
to be met with in the ſeveral authors who have fi- 
_ gured and deſcribed the tree. I | 


SW to 


C 
We know but one Sprcixs of it at preſent; viz. 
Cvcas (Circinalis) frondibus pinnatis circinalibus, folio- 
lis linearibus planis. Lin. Sp. 1658. Sago-tree with 
full branches, whoſe wings are placed circularly, and the 
ſmall leaves are plain. Arbor Zagoe Amboinenſis. 
Seb. Theſ. 1. p. 39. * 590 
This tree has been ranged in the tribe of Palms, to 
which it has great affinity, eſpecially by its outer 
appearance the branches and trunk having the ſame 
ſtructure, aps? | | 
This tree requires to be plunged into tanners bark in 
a ſtove, which ſhould be kept up full to temperate 
heat in winter; but in ſummer ſhould be much 
warmer, when it ſhould be frequently refreſhed with 
water during hot weather, but in autumn and winter 
it ſhould be given ſparingly: 
Moſt of the plants of this kind now in the Engliſh 
dens, have been communicated to the poſſeſſors 
by Richard Warner, Eſq; of Woodford, in Eſſex, 
who received a tree of this ſort, which was brought 
from India by the late Captain Hutchenſon; but his 
ſhip being attacked by the French near' home, the 
head of A tree was ſhot off, but the ſtem being pre- 
ſeryed, put out ſeveral heads, which being taken off, 
produced ſo many plants. 
CYCLAMEN. Lin. Gen. Plant. 184. Tourn. Inſt. 
R. H. 154. tab. 68. Cyclamen; in French, Pain de 
Pourceau. [KuxaapwE”, of Kd, Gr. a circle, be- 
cauſe the root of this plant is orbicular ; it is called 
Sowbread; becauſe the root is round like a loaf, and 
the ſowseatit]; Sowbread; | | | 
2 wag vor pert | | | 
The flower hath a roundiſh permanent empalement of one 
leaf, divided into froe parts at the top. It bath 1 pe- 
tal with a globular tube, which is much larger than 
empalement; the upper part is divided into frve large ſeg- 
ments, which are reflexed; it hath fue ſmall ſtamina fitu- 
ated within the tube of the petal, terminated by acute 
ſummits, which are connefied in the neck of the tube. It 
' hath a roundiſh germen, ſupporting a flender ſtyle, which 
is longer than the ſtamina, and crowned by an acute ſtigma. 
+ The germen afterward becomes a globular fruit Gn one 
cell, 2 in ue parts at the top, incloſing many oval 
ſeeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's fifth claſs, intitled Pentandria Monogynia, 
the flower having five ſtamina and one ſtyle. © + 
The Specits are, | | 
1, CYCLAMEN (Europeum) foliis haſtato-cordatis angu- 
latis. Cyclamen with ſpear-pointed heart-ſhaped leaves, 
which are angular. Cyclamen hederæ folio. C. B. P. 
306. Sowbread with an Toy. leaf. | | 
2. CYCLAMEN (Purpuraſcens) foliis orbiculato-cordatis, 
inferne purpuraſcentibus. Cyclamen with. round heart- 
ſhaped leaves, purple on their under fide. Cyclamen or- 
biculato folio infernè purpuraſcente. C. B. P. 308. 
Round leaved Sowbread with a purple under fide. 
3. CycLaMen (Perficum) foliis cordatis ſerratis. 
men with ſawed heart-ſhaped leaves; or Perſian Cyclamen. 
4. CYCLAMEN (Vernale) foliis cordatis anguloſis inte- 
gris. Cyclamen with heart-ſhaped angular leaves which 
are entire. Cyclamen hyeme & vere florens folio an- 
uloſo amplo, flore albo, baſi purpurea, Perſicum 
ictum. H. R. Par. 1 | 
5. Cyclamen (Orbiculatum) radice inæquali, foliis or- 
biculatis. Cyclamen with an unequal root and round 
leaues. Cyclamen radice | caſtanez magnitudinis. 
Gee. 
6. -CyCLamen (Coum) foliis orbiculatis planis, pediculis 
brevibus floribus minoribus. Sowwbread with orbicular 
| plain leaves, ſhorter foot-ſtalks and ſmaller flowers. Cy- 
| clamen Hyemale, orbiculatis foliis inferne rubenci- 
bus, purpuraſcente flore Coum Herbariorum. H. R. 
| 4 


Far. 12 * 

The firſt ſort is the moſt common in the Engliſh gar- 
dens. This grows naturally in Auſtria, Italy, and 
other parts of E „ ſo will thrive in the open air 
in England, and is never killed by the froſt. It hath 

a large, orbicular, compreſſed root, from which ariſe a 


great numbex of angular heart-ſhaped leaves, upon 
— R nige 


CY'C 
ſingle foot-ſtalks, which are ſix or ſeven inches long; 
theſe leaves are marked with black in their middle; 
the flowers appear before the leaves, riſing immedi- 
ately from the root, with long fleſhy foot-ſtalks ; 
they appear in Augult and September, and ſoon after 
the leaves come out, continue growing all the winter 
and ſpring till May, when they begin to decay, and 
in June — are entirely dried up. After the flow- 
ers are fallen, the foot-ſtalks twiſt up like a ſcrew, 
incloſing the germen in the center, and lay down 
cloſe to the ſurtace of the ground between the leaves, 
which ſerve as a protection to the ſeed. This ger- 
men becomes a round fleſhy ſeed-vefſel with one cell, 


incloſing ſeveral angular ſeeds. The ſeeds ripen in | 


June, and ſhould be ſown in Auguſt. There are two 
varieties of this, one with a white and the other with 
a pu liſh flower, which appear at the ſame time. 
The ſecond fort flowers in autumn: this is at preſent 
very rare in England; the —— | 
orbicular, and heart-ſhaped at their baſe, and of a 
urple colour on their under fide ; the leaves and 
owers of this come from the root at the ſame 
time; the flowers are of a purpliſh colour, and their 


bottoms are of a deep red. It flowers late in the au- 


tumn, and requires protection from the froſt in 
winter. . 

2 ſort 2 ſtiff heart- leaves which 
are ſawed on their z theſe have ſtrong fleſhy 
foot-ſtalks near er leber le , of a purple colour, 
as are alſo the veins of the leaves on their under fide, 
but the upper ſide is veined and marbled with. white. 
The flowers riſe with ſingle foot-ſtalks from the root; 
theſe are pure white with a bright purple bottom; the 
petal is divided into nine ſegments to the bottom, 


which are twiſted and reflexed backward like the other | 


ſorts. This flowers in March and April, and the feeds 
ripen in Auguſt. 

| The fourth ſort is 

clamen. This hath large, 
leaves, whoſe edges are entire are veined and 
marbled with white on the upper and ſtand up- 
on pretty long foot-ſtalks ; the flowers are large, of 
a — purple colour, with a bright red or le bot- 
tom. Theſe appear in March and A and the 


ſeeds ripen in Au 
The fifth fore >. qr irregular root not larger 


than a Nutmeg; the leaves are orbicular and ſmall ; 
the flowers are of a fleſh colour, ſmall, and have pur- 
ple bortoms. They appear in the autumn, but rately 
roduce ſeeds in England. 15 
he ſixth ſort is not ſo tender as the four laſt men- 
tioned, ſo may be planted in warm borders, where, 
if they are\covered in hard froſt, they will thrive and 
flower very well. This hath plain orbicular leaves, 


lar, heart-ſhaped 


which have ſhorter and weaker foot- ſtalks than either | 


of che other; their under ſides are very red in the be- 
ginning of winter, but that colour goes off in the 
ſpring; their upper ſides are ſmooth, of a lucid green, 
and — open flat; whereas the other ſorts are 
; pong Jag and reflexed their baſe. The flowers 
are of a very bright purple colour, and appear in the 
middle of winter, at a time when there are few other 
flowers, which renders the plants more valuable. The 
ſeeds of this ſort ripen in the end of June. 


_ There are ſeveral other varieties of this plant, which ö 


chiefly. differ in the colour of their flowers, particu- 
larly a the Perſian kind, of which there is one 
with an entire white flower, which ſmells very ſweet; 
but as theſe are accidental variations, I have not enu- 
merated them here, thoſe which are here mentioned 
being undoubtedly diſtinct ſpecies ; for I have many 
years propagated them from ſeeds, and have not 
found them vary, nor have I heard that any other 
perſon has obſerved either of them alter farther than 
— ＋. at their colours. Though Dr. Linnæus ſu 


pp es them but one ſpecies, it is well known that the 
rſt ſort will endure the 


whereas all the Perſian forts 
| ſhelter in winter. 


4 


W 


nr 
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ſt froſt in the open air, | 
are tender, and require | 


called the Perſian Cy- | 


r 


All the ſorts are propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould | 


Wich light kitchen 


may be plun 


removed to an e 


comes on, that the heat decreaſes, they 
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be ſown:ſoon after they are ripe, in boxes or pots filled 
en earth, mixed with a little 
ſand, and covered about half an inch deep, placing 
them where they may have only the morning ſun till 
the beginning of September, when they may be re- 
moved to a warmer expoſure. Thoſe of the firſt fort 
into the ground cloſe to a ſouth wall, 
a pale, or Reed — + in October, where, if it 
ſhould be very ſevere „it will be proper to cover 
them either with mats or Peaſe-haulm, but in com- 
mon winters will not require any covering. The 
pu or — the Perſian kinds are ſown, 
ould then be placed under a common hot- bed frame, 
where they may be protected from froſt and hard 
rains, but in mild weather the glaſſes may be taken 
off every day to admit freſh air to them. The firſt 
ſort will come up about Chriſtmas, if the ſeeds were 
ſown in Auguſt, and their leaves will continue green 
till May; and thoſe of the Perſian kinds will come up 
early in the ſpring, and continue green till June, 
when will begin to decay ; then they ſhould be 
aſpect, where they will have only 
the morning ſun, in which ſituation they may remain 
till the middle of Auguſt; woe time they 
ſhould have very little water, for then the roots are in 
an inactive ſtate, when much wet will rot them. The 
— and tubs in which they are ſown, muſt be con- 
tly kept clean from weeds ; for if the weeds are 


permitted to grow, their roots will cloſely entangle 
with thoſe of the Cyclamen; ſo that in pulling out 


the weeds, the other roots will be drawn out with 


them, In the beginning of October, there ſhould be 
ſome freſh earth our over the tubs or pots, which 
ſhould be removed again into ſhelter, in the fame man- 


ner as before ; and the following fummer they muſt 
be managed alſo in the ſane way till their leaves de- 
cay, when they ſhould be carefully taken up, and 
thoſe of the firſt ſort placed in a warm border at three 
or four inches diſtance, but the other ſorts muſt be 

lanted in pots to be ſheltered in winter. 

he third, fourth, and fifth ſorts, are more impatient 
of cold and wet than the other three ; theſe muft con- 
ſtantly be preſerved in- pots filled with ſandy light 
earth, and in winter, but ſhould be placed 
near the glaſſes, where they may enjoy as much free 
open air as poſſible, when the weather will permit; 
for if they are crowded under other plants, and arc 
kept too cloſe, they are very ſubject to mould and rot; 
nor ſhould they have much water in winter, which is 
alſo very injurious to them, but whenever they want 
water, it ſhould be given them ſparingly. In ſum- 
mer theſe plants may be expoſed to the open air, when 
their ou leaves will decay; at which time you 
ſhould remove them to a place, where they may have 
the morning ſun until eleven o'clock ; but during the 
time that the roots are deſtitute of leaves, they 
ſhould have very little water given them, becauſe at 
that ſeaſon they are not capable of diſcharging the 
moiſture. This is alſo the p ſeaſon to tranſplant 
the roots, or to freſh earth them; and as the autumn 
may be re- 
moved into puny _ expoſed to the ſun, oe 

may remain unti before need 

om ad 
Toward Chriſtmas,” if the roots are in good health, 
the ſixth ſort will begin to flower, and continue pro- 
ducing freſh flowers till the middle of February, and 


' theſe will be ſucceeded by the Perſian forts, which 


continue till May; but i 


you intend to have any 
ſeeds, you muſt let the pots 


be placed fo as to receive 


a great ſhare of freſh- air, for if their flowers are 


drawn up in the houſe, they ſeldom produce any ſeeds. 
Theſe ſeeds are ripe about July, when they ſhould be 
immediately ſown in pots or cafes of good light un- 


dunged earth, which ſhould be ſhehkered: in winter 
under a frame, and expoſed in ſummer in the ſame | 
manner as is directed for the older roots, obſerving 


to remove them into pots at a wider diſtance when 


are two years old; and fo from time to time, as 
their roots increaſe in bulk, you muſt give them more 
room; 

2 


bY 


petals ; the germen 


There are ſome other varieties 
ens, and in the nurſeries for | 


up 
room; and in about four or five 
| 2 to flower, when you ſhould let each root have 
a ſeparate pot, which at firſt may be ſmall, but when 


| the roots are grown large, they muſt be put into 


larger pots. | 


Theſe ſorts have been planted under warm walls in | 


the full ground, where, in mild winters they have | 
done very well, butin fevere froſt all thoſe roots have 
been d ; therefore, whenever theſe roots are 


— in an open border, there ſnould be common 

bed frames placed over them in winter, that in 

bad weather they may be covered to protect them 
from froſt : and where they are thus managed, the 

lants will produce more flowers, which will be much 
airer than what. are produced from the roots in the 
pots, and from theſe there may always be good ſeeds 

0 therefore ſuch perſons who are curious in 
flowers, ſhould have a border framed over on pur- 

— ſor theſe, the Guernſey and Belladonna Li- 

' lies, with ſome other of the curious bulbous-rooted 
flowers; in which border there may be many of theſe 
curious flowers cultivated, to more advantage than 
in any other method now practiſed. 

CYDONIA. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 632. tab. 405. 
Pyrus. L in. Gen. Plant. 550. [fo called from Cydon, a 
town of Crete, famous for this fruit.] The Quince-tree. 

The CuaxAcrzxs are, | 

The flower is compoſed of froe large, roundiſh, concave 
petals, which are inſerted in the permanent empalement of 
one leaf. The germen is fituated under the flower, and 
ſupports five ſlender fyles, crowned by fingle ftigmas ; theſe 
are attended by near ſtamina, which are in- 
ſerted in the empalement, are not ſo long as the 
terward becomes a pyramidal 
or roundiſh fruit, which is fleſhy, and divided into five 

cells, in which ax@lodged ſeveral hard kernels or * 
This genus of plants is ranged in the eighth ſection 
of Tournefort's twenty-firſt claſs, which includes the 
trees and ſhrubs with a Roſe flower, whoſe empale- 
ment becomes a fruit pregnant with hard ſeeds. Dr. 
Linnæus has joined this genus, and alſo the Apple 
to the Pear, making them only ſpecies of the ns 
genus, to which the 
characters, which the Apple is not. However, 
though the joining of the Quince to the Pear may be 


allowed in a ſyſtem of botany, in a book of gar- | 
dening, it may not be quite ſo proper, therefore I | 
have choſen to continue then under their former well 


known titles. * 
*. Spreixs are, * 8 K P 
. Cypona (Oblonga) foliis oblongo-ovatis ſubtus to- 
mentoſis, — Races baſi 
with 0 oval leaves, woblly on their under and 
an oblong fruit lengthened at the baſe. 
oblongo læviori. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 632. 
2. Cyponra (Maliforma) foliis ovatis, ſubtus tomento- 


is rotundioribus. Qxince tree with oval leaves, | 
@ rounder fruit,  Cydo- | 
nia fructu breviore & rotundiore. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 


woolly on their under fide, 


633. Commonly called the Apple 


vince. 


3. 


on their under fide. Cydonia latifolia Luſitanica. Tourn. 
Inſt. 63 3. Broad-leaved Portugal Quince. | 

this fruit which are 
pro in fruit- 
fale, one of which is a ſoft eatable fruit; there is 


another with a very aſtringent fruit, and a third with 


a very ſmall fruit, cottony all over, and is ſcarce worth | 


keeping : theſe T ſuppoſe to be ſeminal variations, but 
the three ſorts before enumerated, I take to be diſtinct 
not d them to vary. 
of it turning to a fine purple when ſtewed or 

and becomes much folic 

others, ſo is much better for making of marmalade. 
They are all eaſily propagated either by layers, ſuck- 
ers, or cuttings, which muſt be ted in a moiſt 
foil. Thoſe raiſed from ſuckers are ſeldom ſo well 


time they will 


Quince 1s nearly allied by its | 


productis. Quince- tree 


Cydonia fructu | 


yponta (Lyſitanica) foliis obverse-ovatis ſubtus to- 
mentofis.” Quince-tree with obverſe oval leaves, woolly | 


ſpecies, having propagated them by ſeeds, and have | 
The Portugal Quinico i the moſt valuable, the pulp | 
r and leſs auſtere than the | 


CYN 
rooted as thoſe which are obtained from cutti 
layers, and are ſubject to produce ſuckers 
greater. plenty, Which is not ſo proger for fruit-bear- 
ing trees. The cuttings ſhould be planted early in 
the autumn, and in very dry weather mult be often 
| watered to encourage their rooting. The ſecond 
after they ſhould be removed into. a nurſery at three 
feet diſtance row from row, and one foot aſunder in 
the rows, where they muſt be managed as was di- 
rected for Apples. In two or three years time theſe - 
trees will be fit to tranſplant, where they are to re- 
main for good, which ould be either by the ſide 
4 A 4 N or in ſome other moiſt place, where 
they will produce a greater plenty, and much lar 
fro than in a dry ſoil; — 1 in a dry 5 
will be better taſted, and earlier ripe. Theſe trees 
require very little pruning; the chief thing to be ob- 
ſerved is, to keep their ſtems clear from ſuckers, and 
cut off ſuch branches as croſs each other; likewiſe 
all upright luxuriant ſhoots from the middle of the 
tree ſhould be taken entirely out, that the head ma 
not be too much crowded with wood, which is of if 
conſe _ to all ſorts of fruit-trees. Theſe ſorts 
may alſo ropagated by budding or grafting upon 
ſtocks n that the beſt bes — 
be cultivated in greater plenty this way, than by an 
other method; and cheſs trees will bear fruit — 
ſooner, and be more fruitful than thoſe which come 
| from ſuckers or layers: 

Theſe are alſo in great eſteem for ſtocks to graft and 
| bud Pears on, which for ſummer and autumn fruits 
are a great improvement to them, eſpecially thoſe de- 
ſigned for walls and eſpaliers; for the trees upon 
| theſe ſtocks do not ſhoot ſo vigorouſly as thoſe upon 
free ſtacks, and therefore may be kept in leſs com- 
paſs, and are ſooner diſpoſed to bear fruit : but hard 
winter fruits do not ſucceed ſo well upon theſe ſtocks, 
their fruit being v Ar to crack, and are com- 
monly ſtony, 2 the breaking Pears; there- 
fore theſe ſtocks are only proper for the merry Pears, 
and for a moiſt ſoil, The beſt ſtocks are thoſe which 
are raiſed: from cuttings or layers. x * 

As the Pear will take upon the Quince by grafting 

or budding, and fo vice verſi, we may conclude there 

is a near alliance between them; but as neither of 
theſe will take upon the Apple, nor that upon either 
of theſe, ſo we ſhould ſeparate them under different 

. as will be further mentioned under the article 

| ALus. 

CYNANCH UM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 268. Apocynum. 

Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 91. Periploca. Tourn. Init, 93. 

tab. 22. | 
The CHARACTERS are, 

The flower bath one petal; it bath ſcarce any tube, but is 

ſpread open, 22 and divided into five parts; this bath 

4 ſmall, erecs, permanent empalement of one leaf, divided 
into five parts; the nectarium, which is ſituated in the 
center of the flower, is ereft, cylindrical, and the th 
of the petal. It hath five ſtamina which are parallel ta 
the-nefarium, and of the ſame length, terminated by ſum- 
mits which reach to the mouth of the petal. It hath an 
oblong bifid germen, with ſcarce any ſtyle, crowned by two 
obtuſe ftigmas ; the empalement becomes 4 _ with 
two oblong pointed leaves, having à cell which opens lan- 
gitudinally, and is filled with ſeeds lying over each other 
imbricatim, and are crowned with long down. 

This genus of plants is in the ſecond ſection 
of Linnæus's fifth claſs, intitled Pentandria Digynia, 
the flower having five ſtamina and two ſtyles. 

The Spzcizs are, 

1. Cynancaun (Acutum) caule volubili herbaceo, follis 
cordato-oblongis glabris. Hort. Cliff. 79. Cyranchum 
with a twining herbaceous ſtalk, and oblong, ſmooth, 

| heart-ſhaped leaves. Periploca Monſpeliaca folis acu- 

_ tiotibus. Tourn. Inſt. 93. Commonly called Mont pelier 
Scammony. 1 

2. Cynancauvm (Monſpeliacum) caule volubili herbaceo, 

foliis reniformi-cordatis acutis. Hort, Cliff. 77 Cy- 

nanchum . with a twining herbaceous ſtalk, and kidney, 


or 
ain in 


2 T „ oo. 


— 


beurt. ſbaped, pointed leaves. Periploca — 
0 


CYN 
foliis rotundioribus. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 93. Round- 
lcuved Montpelier Scammony. {2 
3. CV AN N (Suberoſum) caule voldbili infernè ſu- 
beroſo fiſſo, foliis cordatis acuminatis. Hort, Cliff. 
79. Cynanchum with a twining fungous ſtalk, having 
fiſſures on the under fide, and heart-ſhaped pointed leaves, 
eriploca Carolinienſis, flore minore ſtellato. Hort. 
Elth. 300. | | | 
4. Cyxnaxncuvm (Hirtum) caule volubili fruticoſo, in- 
fernè ſuberoſo fiſſo, foliis ovato-cotdatis. Hort. Cliff. 
9. Cynanchum with a ſbrubby twining ſtalt, whoſe 
er part is fungous,' having fiſſures, and oval beart- 
ſhaped leaves. Periploca ſcandens, folio citri, fructu 
maximo. Plum. Cat. 2. N 
5. Crx ANq HN (Erefum) caule erecto divaricato, foliis 
cordatis glabris. Hort. Cliff. 79. Cynanchum with an 
geht divaricated ſtalt, and R 3 ſmooth leaves. 
ynum folio ſubrotundo. C. B. P. 302. 
6. CrxANcht (Aſperum) caule volubili fruticoſo, fo- 
Lis: cordatis acutis aſperis, floribus lateralibus. Cy- 
nancbhum with a twining ſhrubby ſtalk, heart-ſhaped, 
pointed, rough leaves, and flowers growing from the ſides 
. of the ſtalks. Apocynum ſcandens foliis cordatis aſ- 
ris, floribus amplis patulis luteis. Houſt. MSS. 
The firſt and ſecond forts grow naturally about Mont- 
pelier ; theſe have perennial creeping roots, but an- 
nual ſtalks, which decay to the root every autumn, and 
riſe afreſh in the ſpring; theſe ſtalks twiſt themſelves 
like Hops, round whatever plants are near them, and 
riſe to the height of ſix or eight feet; the firſt of 
theſe is garniſhed with oblong, heart-ſhaped, ſmooth 
leaves, ending in acute points, and are placed by pairs 
oppoſite on long foot-ſtalks ; the lowers come out in 
ſmall bunches from the wingsof the leaves; they are of 


a dirty white colour, and divided into five acute ſeg- 


ments, which ſpread open in form of a ſtar. Theſe ap- 


in June and July, but are not ſucceeded by any | 


ar 

Feed-veſſels in England, which may be occaſioned by 
their roots creeping ſo far under ground; for moſt of 
| thoſe plants which propagate themſelves ſo much by 
their roots, become barren of ſeeds, eſpecially if their 
roots have full liberty to extend. 

The ſecond ſort differs from the firſt in the ſhape of 
its leaves, which are broader and rounder at their 
baſe. The roots of this ſort are very thick, running 


deep into the ground, and extend themſelves far on | 


every ſide ; ſo that where this plant hath got pol- 
ſeſſion of the ground it is not eaſily extirpated, for 
every piece of the root will ſhoot, which may happen 
to be left in the ground. Both theſe plants abound 
with a milky juice like the Spurge, which iſſues out 
wherever they are broken; and this milky juice 
when concreted, has been frequently fold for — 
Thels plant faſt by their creepi 
G e plants pro te too their in 
roots wh the TE ati into 8 ſo few 
people care to have them: the roots may be tranſ- 
' planted any time after their ſtalks decay, till they 
ev to ſhoot in the ſpring. 

The third fort grows naturally in Carolina, from 
whence the ſeeds were brought to England ; this is 
a a perennial plant with twining hairy ſtalks, which, 
if ſupported, will riſe ſix or ſeven feet high; the 


lower part of the ſtalks are covered with a thick fun- | 


us bark, ſomewhat like cork, which is full of 

ures ; theſe ſtalks are lender, and garniſhed at 
each joint with two oblong, heart-ſhaped, pointed 
leaves, ſtanding on long hairy foot-ſtalks. The flow- 
ers are produced in ſmall bunches at the wings of 
the leaves, theſe are ſtar-ſhaped and green when they 
- firſt appear, but afterward fade to a worn-out purple 
colour. They appear in July and Auguſt, but are 
not ſucceeded by ſeeds in England. NY 
This plant will ive in the open air in England, if it 
is planted in a dry foil and warm ſituation. It may 


be propagated by laying down ſome of the young | 


ſhoots about Midſummer, which, if they are now 
and then refreſhed with water, will put out roots, fo 


may be tranſplanted in the autumn, where they are | 


4 


+ deſigned to remain. The roots of this plant ſhould 


| 


My 


—_— 
ſt 


be covered in winter with ſome rotten tan to 
© the froſt, otherwiſe in ſevere 


CYNARA. Li, 
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er keep out 
e winters they are liable 

to be deſttoyed. alas”. 

The fourth fort grows naturally in Jamaica, from 

whence the ſeeds were ſent me by the late Dr. Houſ- 


toun ; this riſes with a twining ſtalk to the height of 
twenty feet or upward, provided it hath ſupport , 


the lower part of the ſtalks are covered with a thick 


fungous bark, full of fiſſures, which gape open; the 
leaves are oblong and ſmooth, and placed by pairs 
oppoſite, ſtanding on long foot-ſtalks: the flowers 
are produced from the wings of the leaves in ſmall 
bunches, they are ſtar-ſhaped, and are of a yel- 
wh" n colour, but are not. ſucceeded by pods 
in En | 

This Br is tender, ſo will not thrive in this country 
unleſs it is placed in a warm ſtove, and requires the 
ſame treatment as other tender plants from the ſame 
country; and as it abounds with a milky juice, ſo 
the plants muſt 8 _ in winter. This 
may be propagated ying down of the youn 
ſhoots, which * . A will — — 
roots, and may then be tranſplanted into pots filled 
with light ſandy earth, and plunged into the tan- bed 
in the bark · ſtove, where the plants ſhould continue 


all the year. N 

The fifth ſort grows naturally in Syria; this is a pe- 
rennial plant, which riſes with ſlender upright ſtalks 
about three feet high, garniſhed with broad, ſmooth, 
heart-ſhaped leaves ending in points, placed op- 
polite; the flowers come out from the wings of 
the leaves in ſmall bunches, ſtanding on - branching 
foot-ſtalks; theſe are ſmall and white, tly re- 
ſembling thoſe of the common white 3 or 
Swallow- wort, and are ſucceeded by oblong ta 
pods, filled with flat ſeeds crowned with down, but 
theſe rarely ripen in this count. 

It is propagated by parting of the root; the beſt 
time for doing of this or tranſplanting of the roots, 
is in the ſpring, before they ſhoot : this requires a 
warm ſituation, otherwiſe it will not live abroad in 
England. | 

The ſixth ſort grows naturally at La Vera Cruz in 
New Spain, from whence the ſeeds were ſent me by 
the late Dr. Houſtoun ; this hath a ſhrubby twining 
ſtalk, which twiſts about whatever prop is near it, 
and riſes to the height of twenty feet or upward ; the 
ſtalks are very flender, and are armed with ſmall 
ſtinging hairs, and garniſhed with broad heart-ſhaped 
leaves, which end in acute points; theſe are placed 
by pairs at each joint, which are far diſtant, and have 
lender foot-ſtalks ; they are covered with rough hairs 
on their under fide ; the flowers are produced in ſmall 
cluſters, ſitting cloſe to the ſide of the ſtalks; they 


are pretty large, yellaw, and ſtar-ſhaped, ſpreading 
open to the bottom; they. are ſucceeded by long 
ſwelling pods, filled with flat ſeeds lying imbricatim, 


which are crowned with long down. 
This ſort is tender, ſo requires the ſame treatment as 
the fourth, and is propagated the ſame way. 
| n Gen, lant. 835. Cinara. Tourn. 
Inſt. R. H. 442. tab. 254. Artichoke, in French Ar- 
n 
The CAR ACTERRS are, 


I hath 4 compound flower, made up of many herma- 


pbrodite florets, which are included in one common ſcaly 
empalement, which is ſwollen in the bottom. The florets. 


are tubulous, equal, and uniform, divided at the top ini 


five narrow ſegments. Theſe have five. ſhort hairy ſta- 
mina, terminated by cylindrical ſummits, which have five 
indentures ; at the bottom of each is fituated an oval ger- 
men, ſupporting an oblong ſtyle, crowned by an oblong in- 
dented ſtigma. The germen afterward becomes à jingle, ob- 


long, comproſes. four-cornered ſeed, crowned. with long 
221 4 | 


Thi genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's nineteenth claſs, intitled Syngeneſia Po- 
lygamia æqualis; the plants af this claſs and ſection 
have only hermaphrodite florets which are fruitful. 
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The Spretzs are, 


1. Cynara (Scolymus) foliis ſubſpinoſis, pinnatis in- 


diviſiſque, calycinis ſquamis ovatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
827. | Artichoke with ſpiny leaves which are winged and 
undivided, and an oval ſcaly empalement. Cynara hor- 
tenſis aculeata. C. B. P. 383. The green or French Ar- 
tichoke. | | 

2. CynaRra (Hortenſis) foliis pinnatis inermibus, caly- 
cinis ſquamis obtuſis emarginatis. Artichoke with winged 


leaves having no ſpines, and obtuſe indented ſcales to the | 


empalement. Cynara hortenſis foliis non aculeatis. C. 
B. P. 383. The Globe Artichoke. 


. Cynara (Cardunculus) foliis ſpinoſis, omnibus pin- | 


natifidis, calycinis ſquamis ovatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
827. Cynara with prickly leaves which all end in winged 
points, and oval ſcales to the empalement. Cynara ſpi- 


noſa, cujus pediculi eſitantur. C. B. P. 383. The Car- 


doon, in French Chardon. | 
4. CyNaARa (Humilis) foliis ſpinoſis, pinnatifidis, ſubtus 
tomentoſis, calycibus ſquamis ſubulatis. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 828. Cynara with winged prickly leaves, 3 
on their under fide, and awl-ſhaped ſcales to the empale- 
ment. Cynara ſylveſtris Bcetica. Cluſ. Cur. Poſt. 15. 
Wild Artichoke of Spain. by 
The firſt ſort is commonly known here by the title 
of French Artichoke, being the ſort which is moſt 
commonly cultivated in France, and is the only kind 
in Guernſey and Jerſey ; the leaves of this fort are 
terminated by ſhort ſpines, the head 1s oval, and the 
ſcales do not turn inward at the top like thoſe of the 
Globe Artichoke, the heads are alſo of a green colour; 


the bottoms of theſe are not near ſo thick of fleſh as 


thoſe of the Globe, and they have a perfumed taſte, 
which to many perſons is very diſagreeable; ſo that it 
is ſeldom cultivated in the gardens near London, 
where the Globe or red Artichoke is the only fort in 
eſteem. The leaves of this are not prickly, the head 
is globular, a little compreſſed at the top, the ſcales 
lie cloſe over each other, and their ends turn inward, 
ſo as to cloſely cover the middle. 

The culture of theſe having been fully treated under 
the article Ax richokx, the reader is deſired to turn 
to that, to avoid repetition. 

The Chardon, or Cardoon, is propagated in the 
kitchen gardens to ſupply the markets; this is an- 
nually raiſed from — which ſhould be ſown upon 
a bed of light earth in March; and when the plants 
come up, | oa ſhould be thinned where they are too 
cloſe; and if the plants are wanted, thoſe which are 
drawn out may be tranſplanted into a bed at about 
three or four inches diſtance, where they ſhould remain 
till they are tranſplanted out for good. Theſe young 
plants muſt be kept clean from weeds, and in the be- 
ginning of June they muſt. be tranſplanted out, on a 
moiſt-rich ſpot of ground at about four feet aſunder 
every way; the ground ſhould be well dug before they 


are planted, and the plants ſhould be well watered until | 


they have taken. new root, after which the ground 
muſt be kept very clean from weeds, to encourage the 
growth of the plants; and as they advance in height, 

there ſhould be ſome earth drawn up about each plant ; 
and when they are fully grown, their leaves ſhould 
be cloſely tied up with a hay-band, and the earth 
drawn up in hills about each plant, almoſt to their 
tops, being careful to keep the earth from falling be- 
tween the leaves, which may occaſion the rotting of 
the plants. The earth ſhould be ſmoothed over the 
ſurface that the wet may run off, and not fall into the 
center of the plants, which will alſo cauſe them to 
rot; in about eight or ten weeks after the plants have 


been thus earthed, they will be blanched enough for 


uſe; ſo that if a ſucceſſion of them are wanted for the 
table, there ſhould be but few plants earthed up at 
the ſame time; but once in a fortnight there may 
be a. part of them earthed, in proportion to the 
quantity deſired. | 

Toward the middle, or latter end of November, if 
the froſt ſhould be ſevere, it will be proper to cover 
the tops of thoſe plants which remain with Peaſe- 
haulm or ſtraw, to prevent the froſt from penetrating 
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to the tender leaves, which frequently pinches them 
where there 1s not this covering, but this ſhould be 
taken off again in mild weather; if this care is 
taken, the plants may be preſerved for uſe moſt part 
of the winter, 

If a few of the plants are planted out in a warm ſi- 
tuation to ſtand for ſeed, they ſhould not be blanched, 
but only in very hard froſt ſome light litter, or Peaſe- 
haulm, may be laid round them to keep out froſt, 
which ſhould be removed in the ſpring, and the 
ground gently dug between the plants, which will 
not only deſtroy the weeds, but alſo encourage the 
roots of the plants to ſhoot out on every ſide, where- 
by their ſtems will be ſtronger z theſe will flower 
about the beginning of July, and if the ſeaſon proves 
dry, their ſeeds will ripen in September; but in cold 
wet ſeaſons, theſe ſeeds will not come to maturity in 
England. | 
The fourth ſort grows naturally in Spain, and alſo on 
the African ſhore, and is preſerved in gardens for the 
ſake of variety; this is very like the third fort, - but 
the ſtems of the leaves are much ſmaller, and do 
not grow more than half ſo high. The heads of this 
have ſome reſemblance to thoſe of the French Arti- 
choke, but have no meat, or fleſhy ſubſtance'in their 
bottoms : this may be planted in the ſame manner as 
the third fort, at about three or four feet apart, and 
will require no other treatment, than the keepin 


them clean from weeds; the ſecond year they wil 
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woolly, 


3, 


4. 


flower, and, if the ſeaſon proves dry, they will ripen 
their ſeeds in September, and' the plants generally 
decay the following winter, erh if the winter 
roves ſevere, unleſs they are covered. 
NOGLOSSUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 168. Tourn. 
Inſt. R. H. 139. tab. 57. Omphalodes. Tourn. 140. 
tab. 59. [Kuwiyawooory, of Kuvis, a dog, and Tagge, 
Gr. the tongue, ſo called becauſe the leaves of this 
lant reſemble a dog's tongue.] Hounds Tongue, in 
rench, Langue de Chien. 
The CHARACTERS are, 
It hath a funnel-ſhaped flower of one leaf, with a long 
tube, and a ſhort brim, which is ſlightly cut into five 
parts, and is ſhut up at the chaps; this bath an oblong 
permanent empalement, cut into Fo acute ſegments. The 
flower hath five ſhort ſtamina in the ** 4 of the petal, 
terminated by roundiſh ſummits, and at the bottom of the 
tube are ſituated four germen, between which ariſes a per- 
manent ſtyle the length of the ſtamina, crowned by an 
indented ſtigma ;, the empalement afterward becomes four 


capſules, incloſing four oval ſeeds. 
This genus of Shed is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's fifth claſs, intitled Pentandria Monogynia, 


the flower having five ſtamina and one ſtyle. 
The SprciEs are, 


. CynocLossum (Officinale) ſtaminibus corolla brevi- 


oribus, foliis lato-lanceolatis tomentoſis ſeſſilibus. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 134. Hounds Tongue with ſtamina ſhorter 
than the petal, and broad ſpear-ſhaped leaves, which are 
25 cloſe to the ſtalk. Cynogloſſum majus 

B. P. 257. Common greater Hounds 


vulgare. C. 
Tongue. 


. CynocLossuM (Appeninum) ſtaminibus corollam æ- 


quantibus. Hort. Upſal. 33. Hounds Tongue with ſta- 
mina equalling the petal. Cynogloſſum montanum max- 
imum. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 139. F 
CynocLossum (Creticum) foliis oblongis tomentoſis, 
amplexicaulibus, caule ramoſo, ſpicis florum longiſ- 
ſimis ſparſis. Hounds Tongue with oblong woolly leaves 
embracing the ſtalks, a branching ſtalk, and very long 
looſe ſpikes to the flowers, Cynogloſſum Creticum la- 
titolium fœtidum. C. B. P. 257. 

CynocLossUM (Cheirifolium) corollis calyce duplo 
longioribus, foliis lanceolatis. Prod. Leyd. 406. Hounds 
Tongue having a petal twice the length of the empalement, 
and ſpear-ſhaped leaves. Cynogloſſum Creticum, ar- 
genteo anguſto folio. C. B. P. 257. 

CynocLossuM (Virginianum) foliis amplexicaulibus 
ovatis. Lin. Sp. 193. Hounds Tongue with oval leaves 
which embrace the ſtalk. Cynogloſſum Virginianum 
flore minimo albo. Baniſter. Cat, & 
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6. Cyxocrossum (Liifitanicum) follis lineari lanceolatis 
ſcabris. Lin. Sp. 193. Hounds Tongue with linear, 
fpear-ſhaped, 1 77 a ves. Omphalodes Luſitanica 

elatior Cynogloſſi folio. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 140. 


7. CynocLossuM (Linifolium) foliis hneari-lanceolatis 


glabris. Hort. Cliff. 47. Hounds Tongue with ſmooth, | 


narrow, ſpear-ſhaped leaves. Omphalodes Luſitanica 
lini folio. Tourn. Inſt. 140. Commonly called Venus 
| Navelwort: 

8. CynocLossuM (Omphaledes) repens, foltis radicalibus 
cordatis. Hort. Chff. 47. Creeping Hounds Tongue, 
whoſe lower leaves are heart-ſhaped. Omphalodes pu- 
mila verna ſymphyti folio. Tourn. Inſt. 140. 

The firſt ſort grows naturally ” the ſide of hedges 
and foot-ways in many parts of England, ſo is ſeldom 
admitted into gardens ; the roots of this fort are uſed 
in medicine, which are gathered 
the fields. The leaves of this plant have a ſtrong, 
odour, like that of mice in a trap. It flowers in 
June, and the feeds ripen in autumn. 
The ſecond fort grows naturally on the Apennine 
mountains ; the leaves of this ſort are much larger, 
the petal of the flower is ſhorter, and the plants 
grow taller than thoſe of the firſt, and come earlier 
to flower in the ſpring; this is equally hardy as the 
common fore, *und where the ſeeds are permitted to 
ſcatter, there will be plenty of the plants ariſe wich- 
out care, 
The third fort grows naturally in Andaluſia, I re- 
ceived the ſeeds of this from Gibraltar ; this hath a 
tall branching ſtalk, garniſhed with oblong woolly 
leaves, which embrace the ſtalk with their baſe. The 
flowers are produced in looſe ſpikes, which come out 
from the ſide of the ſtalk, and are from fix to cight. 
inches long, the flowers are thinly placed on one fide; 
theſe are blue, ſtriped with red, and appear in June. 
1 ſeeds ripen in autumn, ſoon after which the root 
decays. 
＋ d ſort grows naturally in Spain, and alſo 
in the iſland of Crete; I received this from Gibraltar, 
with thoſe of the former; this riſes with an 
ſtalk little more than a foot high, garniſhed with 
long, narrow, filvery leaves, having no foot-ſtalks. 

The flowers are produced from the fide, and at the 
top of the ſtalks, which are but thinly diſperſed on 
the fide, but at the top of the ſtalk are in ſmall 

cluſters, they are of a deep purple colour, and much 

longer than the empalement; theſe are ſucceeded by 
four broad buckler-ſhaped ſeeds, which are rough. 
It lowers in June, and the ſeeds ripen in autumn, 
ſoon after which the roots generally peri 
The fifth fort grows naturally in Virginia, and in 
other northern parts of America; this riſes with an 
upright branching ſtalk near four feet high. The 
ſtalks and leaves are covered with rough hairs, the 
branches are ſpread out on every fide, and are but 
thinly iſhed with leaves, from three to near four 
inches in length, and little more than one inch broad 
in the middle, gradually leſſening to both ends; they 
embrace the ſtalks with their baſe, and are placed 
alternate; the flowers grow ſcatteringly toward the 
end of the branches; theſe are ſmall and white; they 
4 in June, and are ſucceeded by four ſmall 
5 which ripen in autumn, and then the plants 
ecay. | 
The fixth fort grows naturally in Portugal, where it 
was firſt diſtinguiſhed from the ſeventh by Dr. Tour- 
nefort. The ſeventh ſort had been long before that 
cultivated in the gardens for ornament, by the title of 
Venus Navelwort, but of late years that has been almoſt 
loſt; and the ſixth ſort is now generally preſerved in 
the Engliſh gardens; and the ſeeds are fold by the 
ſeedſmen under that title, and is a much larger plant 
than the other, ſo makes a better appearance. The 
leaves of the ſixth fort are broad at their bafe, and 


are N narrowed to the end; they are ſlightly | 


covered with hairs. The ſtalks grow nine or ten 
inches high, and divide into many branches, each 


being terminated by a long looſe ſpike of white flow- | 


' * Theſe are both annual plants, and have been com- 


the herb-folks in | 


and kept clean from weeds. They flower in. June and 

their ſeeds _ in autumn. 
0 

naturally in the woods of Spain and Portugal, where 


branches, which put out roots from their joints, 


1 ht — 


CYPERUS, Cypreſs Graſs. 


ſome of which grow naturally in England, but the 
far greateſt number are natives of America, where 


. Cyyexvs (Longus) culmo triquetro folioſo, umbella 


Cvrrxkus (Rotundus) culmo triquetro ſubnudo, um- 


nered leaves near two feet long; the flower-ſtalks arc 
triangular, nearly of the ſame length, ſupporting an 


the root in the ſpring, and if planted in a warm fi. 


ers, ſtanding on ſeparate toot-ſtalks, which are ſuc- 
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ceeded by four umbilicated ſeeds, from whence it had 
the title of Navelwort. 

The ſeventh fort ſeldom riſes more than five or ſix 
inches high; the ſtalks do not branch near ſo much 
as thoſe of the ſixth, The leaves are very narrow and 
long, of a grayiſh colour, and ſmooth. The flowers 
grow in ſhort looſe panicles at the end of the branches; 
theſe are whire, but ſmaller than thoſe of the other 
ſort, and are ſucceeded by ſeeds of the ſame form. 
This plant was formerly titled Linum Umbillicatim, 


i. e. umbilicated Flax, from the leaves having ſome ap- 


pearance of Flax, and the ſeeds having a hollow like 
a navel. | 


monly ſown in gardens, with other low annual flow- 
ers, to adorn the borders of the flower- garden; but 
theſe ſhould be ſown in autumn, for thoſe which are 
ſown in the ſpring often fail, eſpecially in dry ſeaſons, 
and the autumnal plants always grow much larger 
than thoſe which ariſe from the ipring fowing, and 
come to flower earlier in the year. The ſeeds ſhould 
be ſown where the plants are deſigned to remain, for 
they do not bear tranſplanting, unleſs it 1s performed 
while they are young. The plants require no other 
culture but to be thinned where they are too cloſc, 


July, and the autumnal plants come a month earlier; 


The eighth fort is a low perennial plant, which grows 


it uſually flowers about Chriſtmas ; this hath trailing 


whereby it propagates very faſt. The leaves arc 
heart-ſhaped, of a bright green colour, and ſtand 
upon long ſlender foot-ſtalks. The flowers grow in 
looſe panicles, which ariſe from the diviſions of the 
ſtalk ; they are ſhaped like thoſe of Borage, but are 
ſmaller, and of a lively blue colour; they appear in 
March and April, and in a cool ſhady ſituation con- 
tinue great part of May, but are rarely fucceeded by 
ſeeds; but the plants propagate themſelves fo faft by 
their trailing branches, as to render the cultivation 
of them by ſeeds unneceſſary. It delights in a moiſt 
cool ſituation. | | 


There are about twenty ſpecies of this on known, 


they grow in moiſt ſqualid places; and as there are 
not above two or three ſpecies which are preſerved in 
4 ſo it will be to little purpoſe to enumerate 
the others. N 


— 
- 


The Sprciks are, 


folioſo ſuprã decompoſita, pedunculis nudis, ſpicis 
alternis. Prod. Leyd. 50. Cypreſs with a three-cornered 
ſtalk, an umbel with many leaves, alternate ſpikes en 
naked foot. ſtalts. Long-rooted Cypreſs of the ſhops. 


bella decompoſita, ſpicis alternis linearibus. Flor. 
Zeyl. 36. Cypreſs with a three-cornered naked- ſtalk, a 
decompounded umbel, and linear ſpikes placed alternate. 
Ronnd-rooted Cypreſs of the — 1 | 
The firſt fort grows naturally in France and Italy, 
from whence the plant was brought for medicinal 
uſe, but at preſent it is very ſeldom uſed in England. 
The roots of this ſort are' compoſed of many ſtrong 
fleſhy fibres which root deep in the ground, ſending 
up every ſpring a great number of graſſy three-cor- 


umbel at the top, having many narrow triangular 
leaves under it; the ſpikes of the umbel are like thoic | 
of ſome ſorts of graſs, but the ſeeds rarely ripen in 
England; ſo the plant is here propagated by dividing 


tuation, will thrive here in the open air. | 
The ſecond ſort is tenderer than the firſt, ſo the round 
ans 25 roots ſhould be planted in pots, and ſhel- 


in winter. ——9— 
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YPRIPEDIUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 906. Calceo- 
lus: Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 436. tab. 249. Ladies Slipper, 
in French, Sabot. F455 
The CHARACTERS are, 
It hath a ſimple ſpadix. The germen fits under the flower, 
which is covered with a ſpatha or ſheath. The flowers 
have four or five narrow ſpear-ſhaped petals, which ex- 
. The neftarium, which is fituated between the pe- 
tals, is ſwollen and hollow, in ſhape of a ſhoe, or flipper. 
It hath two ſhort ſtamina which fit upon the pointal, and 
are terminated by ereft ſummits, which join to the upper 
lip of the nectarium ; below the flower is fixed a ſlender 
contorted germen, ſupporting a ſhort ſtyle, adbering to the 
upper lip of the nectarium, crowned by an obſolete ſtigma. 
T he germen afterward becomes an oval blunt capſule with 
three corners, having three furrows, three valves, and one 
cell, which is filled with ſmall ſeeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's twentieth claſs, intitled Gynandria Dian- 
dria, the plants of this claſs and ſection have two ſta- 
mina fixed to the ſtyle. 
The Spzcits are, 
„ Cyer1eeDIUM (Calceolus) radicibus fibroſis, foliis ova- 
to-lanceolatis caulinis. Act. Upſal. 1740. Ladies Slipper 
with fibrous roots, the leaves on the ſtalks oval and ſpear- 
| ſhaped. Calceolus Mariz. Ger. 59. Our Lady's Slipper. 
2. CyerIeeDIUM (Bulboſum) ſcapo unifloro, foliis ob- 
longis glabris petalis anguſtis acuminatis. Ladies Slipper 
with one flower in a ſheath, oblong ſmooth leaves, and very 
narrow pointed petals. Calceolus Mariz luteus. Mor, 
H. R. Bloſs. Yellow Ladies Shpper. | 
3. Creniezprum (Hirſutum) foliis oblongo-ovatis ve- 
- noſis hirſutis, lore maximo. Ladies Slipper with oblong, 
oval, veined leaves, which are hairy, and a very large 
| . Calceolus flore majore. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 
Ladies Slipper with a larger flower. 
The firſt ſort — 5 ſome ſhady woods in 
the north of England. I found it in the park of Bo- 
rough-Hall, in Lancaſhire, the ſeat of the late Robert 
Fenwick, Eſq; It hath a root compoſed of many 
fleſhy fibres, from which ariſe, in the ſpring, two, 
three, or more ſtalks, in proportion to the h 
of the root; theſe grow nine or ten inches high, and 
are garniſhed with oval ſpear-ſhaped leaves, having 
a few longitudinal veins; in the boſom of one of the 
upper leaves is incloſed the flower-bud, which is 
ſupported by a ſlender foot-ſtalk, which rally 
turns a little bud on one ſide: The flower hath four 
dark purple petals, placed in form of a croſs, which 
ſpread wide open. In the center is ſituated the large 
ollow nectarium, almoſt as large as a bird's egg, 
ſhaped like a wooden ſhoe, of a pale yellowiſh co- 
lour, with a few broken ſtreaks; the opening is co- 
vered with two ears; the upper one is tender, white, 
and ſpotted with purple; the lower is thick, and of 
an herbaceous colour. The flowers appear about the 
end of May, and the ſtalks decay 5 autumn. 
The ſecond ſort grows naturally in Virginia, and 
other parts of North America; this hath 8 and 
ſmoother leaves than the former. The two ſide pe- 
tals of the flower are long, narrow, and terminate in 
acute points, and are wreathed, or undulated on their 
ſides. The nectarium is oblong, and narrower than 
in the firſt ſort, and is yellow, {potted with browniſh 
red. The ſtalks riſe near a foot and a half high. 
The third ſort grows naturally in America, where 
the inhabitants call it Moccaſin Flower; this riſes a 
foot and a half high. The leaves are of an oblong 
oval form, and are deeply veined. The flower is large, 
of a reddiſh brown colour, marked with a few purple 
veins. This fort flowers in the end of May. 
All theſe ſorts are with difficulty preſerved in gar- 
dens; they muſt be planted in a loamy ſoil, and in a 
ſituation where they may have the morning ſun only. 
They muſt be procured from' the places where they 
naturally grow, for they cannot be propagated in gar- 
dens. The roots ſhould be ſeldom removed, for 
_ tranſplanting them prevents their flowering. 
CYSTICKA NOS. See Fo MARIA. 
CYTISO-GENIST A. See SPARTIUM. 
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CYTISUS.- Lin. Gen. Plant. 485. Tourn. Inſt. 
R. H. 647. tab. 416, [ſo called from Cythos, an 
iſland in the Archipelago, where it grew in great 
plenty. ]  Baſe-tree Trefoil, in French, Citiſe. 
The CuARAcTERös are, 

It hath a butterfly flower, with a ſhort bell-ſhaped em- 
palement of one leaf, divided in two lips, the upper being 
bifid and acute, the under indented in-three parts. The 
Standard of the flower is riſing, oval, and reflexed on the 
Ades. The wings are obtuſe, erect, and the length of the 
| flandard. The keel is bellied and acute. It bath ten 
ſtamina, nine joined, and one ſtanding ſeparate, termi- 
nated by riſing ſummits. It hath an kf ermen, ſup- 
porting a ſingle ſtyle, crowned by an pr. Biems. . The 
germen afterward becomes an oblong blunt pod, narrow at 
their baſe, filled with kidney-ſhaped flatted ſeeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the third ſection of 
Linnzus's ſeventeenth claſs, intitled Diadelphia De- 
candria, from the flowers having ten ſtamina di- 
vided into two bodies. | 
The Speis are, | -” 

1. Cyrisus (Laburnum) foliis oblongo-ovatis, racemis 
brevioribus pendulis, caule arboreo. Cytiſus with ob- 
long oval leaves, ſbort ſpikes of flowers hanging down- 
ward, and a tree-like talk. Cytiſus Alpinus latifolius, 
flore racemoſo pendulo. Tourn. Ink. R. H. 648. 
Commonly called 

. CyTisus (Alpinus) foliis ovato-lanceolatis, racemis 
longioribus — caule fruticoſo. Cytiſus with oval 
ſpear-ſhaped leaves, pendulous bunches of 4 · „ and 
a forubby ſtalt. Cytiſus Alpinus anguſtifolius, flore 
racemoſo pendulo — zore. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 648. 

| Commonly called long-ſpiked Laburnum. 

3. Cyrisus (Nigricans) racemis ſimplicibus erectis, fo- 
holis ovato-oblongis. Hort. Clif 354. Cytifus with 
Angle ereft bunches of flowers, and oval oblong leaves. 
Cytiſus glaber nigricans, C. B. P. 390. Black ſmooth 
Cytiſus. | 

4. Cyrisus (Sefſuibrs) racemis erectis, calycibus brac- 
te triplici auctis, foliis floralibus ſeſſilibus. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 739. Cytiſus with erect bunches of flowers, three 
laminæ the , and the leaves on the flower 
branches ſitting cloſe. Cytiſus glabris, foliis ſubrotun- 
* gr run breviſſimis. C. B. P. 390. Commonly 

by the gardeners, Cytiſus ſecundus Cluſii. 

5. Cvrisus (Hi futis) pedunculis ſimplicibus laterali- 
bus, calycibus hirſutis trifidis ventricoſo-oblongis. 
Hort. Upſal. 211. Cytiſus with ſingle foot-flalks on the 

- fide of the branches, trifid hairy empalements, oblong and 
bellied. Cytiſus incanus ſiliqua longiore. C. B. P. 390. 

Commonly called hairy, or Evergreen Cytiſus of Naples. 
CyT1sus (Argenteus) floribus ſeſſilibus, foliis tomen- 

toſis, caulibus herbaceis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 740. Cytiſus 

with flowers fitting cloſe to the branches, woolly leaves, 
and an herbaceous ſtalk, Cytiſus humilis argenteus an- 

guſtifolius. Tourn. Inſt. 648, 

7. Cyrisus (Supinus) floribus umbellatis terminalibus, 
ramis decumbentibus, foliolis ovatis. Lin. Sp. 1042. 
Low Cytifſus with umbellated flowers terminating the 

branches, which are trailing, and oval leaves. Cytiſus 
ſupinus foliis infra & ſiliquis molli lanugine pubeſcen- 
tibus. C. B. P. 390. | 

8. CyTisvs (Auſtriacus) floribus umbellatis terminalibus, 
caulibus erectis foliolis lanceolatis. Lin. Sp. 1042. 
Cytiſus with umbellated flowers terminating the branches, 
erett ſtalks and ſpear-ſhaped leaves. Cytiſus floribus 

cCapitatis, foliolis ovato-oblongis, - caule fruticoſo. 
Dict. Hort. Commonly called Siberian Cytiſus. * 

9. Crrisus ( #thiopicus) racemis lateralibus ſtrictis, ra- 
mis angulatis, foliolis cuneiformibus. Lin. Sp. 1042. 
Cytifus with narrow bunches of flowers proceeding from 
the fide of the branches, which are an „and wedge- 
ſhaped leaves. Cytiſus Æthiopicus, ſubrotundis inca- 
nis minoribus foliis, floribus parvis luteis. Pluk. 
Alm. 128. | | 

10. CyTisvs (Græcus) faliis ſimplicibus lanceolato- line- 
aribus, ramis angulatis. Lin. Sp. 1043. Cytiſus with 
ſingle, linear, ſpear-ſhaped leaves, and angular branches. 


- 


2 


* 


Cor. 44. 


Barba Jovis linariæ folio, flore luteo parvo, Tourn. 


11. Cyrisus 
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tt, CyTtsvs (Cayan) racemis axillaribus erectis, folio- 
lis ſublanceolatis tomentoſis, intermedio longids pe- 
tiolato. Flor. Zeyl. 357. Cytiſus with erett ſpikes of 
flowers proceeding from the fides of the branches, and 


ſpear-ſhaped leaves which are woolly, the foot-ſtalk of the | 


middle one being the longeſt. Cytiſus arboreſcens, fruc- 


tu eduli albo. Plum. Cat. 19. Commonly called Pidgeon | 


Pea in America. 
The firſt ſort is the common broad-leaved Laburnum, 
which was formerly in greater plenty in the Engliſh 


1 than at preſent; for ſince the ſecond ſort hath 


n introduced, it has almoſt turned this out; the 
ſpikes of flowers being much longer, they make a 
— appearance when they are in flower, which has 
occaſioned their being more generally cultivated; but 
the firſt grows to be the largeſt tree, and the wood of 
it is very hard, of a fine colour, and will poliſh very 
well; it approaches near to green Ebony, to is by the 
French titled Ebony of the Alps, and is there uſed 
for, many kinds of furniture ; but in England there 
are few of theſe trees which have been ſuffered to 
tand long enough to arrive to any conſiderable ſize, 
for as they have been only conſidered as an ornamen- 
tal tree, the frequent alterations which moſt of the 

ardens in England have undergone, have occaſioned 
their being rooted out wherever they were growing ; 


but in ſome of the old gardens in Scotland, where 


they have been permitted to ſtand, there are large 
trees of this kind, which are fit ro cut down for the 
uſe of the timber. I have ſeen two old trees of it in 
ect from the ground, and theſe had been broken and 
abuſed, otherwiſe might have been much larger : they 
grow very faſt, and are extremely hardy, ſo may be 
well worth propagating upon poor ſhallow ſoils, and 
in expoſed ſituations. His Grace the Duke of Queenſ- 
berry ſowed a great quantity of the ſeeds of this tree, 
upon the ſide of the downs, at his ſeat near Ameſ- 
bury, in Wiltſhire, where the ſituation was very much 
expoſed, and the ſoil ſo ſhallow, as that few trees 
would grow there ; yet in this place the young trees 
were twelve feet high in four years growth, ſo be- 
came a ſhelter to the other plantations, for which 
popes they were deſigned ; but the hares and rab- 
its are great enemies to theſe trees, by barking them 
in winter, ſo that where theſe trees are cultivated, 
they ſhould be fenced from theſe animals, 
Both theſe ſorts are eaſily propagated by ſeeds, which 
the trees produce in great plenty. If theſe are ſown 
upon a common bed in March, the plants will appear 
by the middle or end of April, and will require no 
other care but to be kept clean from weeds during 
the following ſummer; and if the plants are too cl 8 
together, they may be tranſplanted the autumn fol- 
lowing, either into a nurſery, where they may grow 
a year or two to get ſtrength, or into the places where 
they are deſigned to remain: where people would 
cultivate them for their wood, it will be the beſt way 
to ſow the ſeeds upon the ſpot where they are intend- 
ed to grow, becaule theſe trees ſend out long, thick, 
_ fleſhy roots to a great diſtance, which will penetrate 
ravel or rocks; and if theſe roots are cut or broken, 
it greatly retards their growth; therefore when they 
are not ſown upon the intended ſpot, they ſhould be 
. tranſplanted thither young, otherwiſe they will not 
grow to near the ſize; though where they are only 
deſigned for ornament, the removing the plants twice 
will ſtop their growth, and cauſe them to be more pro- 
ductive of flowers; but all trees intended for — 
are much better ſown on the ground where they are 
deſigned to ſtand, than if they are tranſplanted. + 
If the ſeeds of theſe trees are permitted to ſcatter in 
winter, the plants will riſe in great plenty the follow- 
ing ſpring, ſo that a few trees will ſoon ſupply any 
page with a ſufficient number of the plants. 
- Theſerrces flower in May, at which time they make 
a @ fine appearance, their branches being generall 
loaded with long ſtrings of yellow flowers, which 
hang down from every part. The ſeeds grow in long 


pods, which ripen in autumn, There is a variety of 


ens, which were more than a yard in girt, at ſix |. 


„ 


hoops, that in fro 
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both theſe trees with variegated leaves, which ſome 
perſons.are fond of cultivating; but this is only to be 
done by cuttings or layers, for the ſeeds of theſe will 


| * 1 plants with green leaves : the cuttings ſhould 


planted in autumn, when the leaves begin to fall, 

and the plants muſt have a poor foil, for in good 

round they are apt to become plain. 

f the firſt fort comes to be conſidered as a uſeful 
wood, which there is no reaſon to doubt it may be, it 
may be planted in large clumps in parks, where they 
will be very ornamental; and I am certain, from long 
experience, that. this tree will, thrive upon many ſoils, 
and in ſuch ſituations as few other trees will make any 
progrels ; the objection to fencing is the ſame here, 
as for any other trees, for wherever plantations are 
made, if they are not well ſecured from animals, they 
will not anſwer the deſign of the planters. 
The ſecond fort differs from the firſt, in having nar- 
rower leaves, longer bunches of flowers, and the trees 
do not grow ſo large and ſtrong; this difference I 
find is conſtant from ſeed. There is another ſort 
mentioned by Tournefort, with ſhorter bunches of 
flowers than either of theſe, one tree of which kind 1 
thought I had found in a garden; the bunches of the 
flowers upon this tree were cloſe and almoſt round, 
but I ſowed the ſeeds of it, and the plants proved to, 
be only the common ſort. | 
The third ſort grows naturally in Auſtria, in Italy 
and Spain, and at preſent is pretty rare in the Engliſh 

ns; it was formerly in ſome of the curious gar- 

ens here, but had been long loſt, till a few years + 
ago, when I procured the ſeeds from abroad, which 
ſucceeded in the Chelſea gardens, where the plants 
have flowered and produced ripe ſeeds, which have 
been communicated to ſeveral curious perſons. 
This ſhrub ſeldom riſes more than three or four feet 
high in England; it naturally puts out many lateral 
branches near the ground, which ſpread out on eve 
ſide, ſo as to form a low ſhrubby buſh, ſo is with dif- 
ficulty raiſed to a ſtem : the branches are very ſlender, 
and their ends are frequently killed if the winter is 


ſevere; theſe are garniſhed with oblong oval leaves, 


growing by threes on each foot-ſtalk ; they are equal 
in ſize, and of a dark green colour; the branches 
W erect, and are terminated by 2 of yellow 
— about four or five inches in length, ſtanding 
upright; and as all the branches are thus terminated, 
ſo when the ſhrubs are in flower, they make a fine 
appearance; it flowers in July, after moſt of the other 
ſorts are paſt, and the ſeeds ripen in autumn. This 
is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be. ſown upon 
a bed of light carth in March, covering them about 
one third of an inch with fine ſcreened mould; in 
the beginning of May the plants will appear, when 
they muſt be carefully weeded, and during the fol- 
lowing ſummer they muſt conſtantly be kept clean, 
which is all the culture they require till autumn, 
when it will be very proper to arch the bed over with 
c weather the plants may be 
covered with mats, to prevent their tender ſhoots 
from being killed; for as theſe young plants are apt 
to continue growing later in the autumn than thoſe 
which are become woody, ſo they are much more 
ſuſceptible of cold; therefore where there is not ſome 
care taken to cover them, if the winter ſhould prove 
ſevere, many of them may be entirely deſtroyed, and 
the others killed to the ground. The ſpring fol- 
lowing, after the danger of hard froſt is over, the 
plants ſhould be carefully taken up, and planted out 
at the diſtance of one foot, row from row, and {ix 


inches aſunder in the rows; this ſhould be in a ſhel- 


tered ſituation, and as theſe plants do not ſhoot till 
late in the ſprirg, ſo they need not. be tranſplanted 


before the end of March, or the beginning of April; 


and if the ſeaſon ſhould then prove warm and dry, it 
will be proper to give the plants ſome water to ſettle 
the — to their roots; and if the drought continue, 
and the waterings are three times repeated at a week's 
interval from each, it will be of ſervice to the plants. 
After they have taken new root, they will require 

no 
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ho farther care, but to keep them conſtantly clean 
from weeds ; in this nurſery the plants may remain two 
years, in which time they will have acquired ſtrength 
enough to be tranſplanted where they are to remain. 
There is a 12 of this ſhrub exhibited in the 117th 
late of my * of plants. 
he fourth ſort 

France, in Spain and Italy, but has been long cul- 
tivated in the nurſery gardens; as an ornamental 
flowering ſhrub, by the title of Cytiſus ſecundus Clu- 
ſii, This riſes with a woody ſtalk, putting out many 
branches which are covered with a browniſh bark, 
and garniſhed by obverſe; ovAl; ſmall leaves, growing 
by threes on very ſhort foot-ſtalks. The flowers are 
praduced in cloſe ſhort: ſpikes at the end of the 

— ſtanding erect; they are of a bright yellow 
colour, and appear in June; theſe are ſucceeded by 
ſhort broad s, which contain one row of kidney- 
| ſhaped ſeeds, which ripen in Auguſt. Theſe ſhrubs 
will riſe to the height of ſeven or eight feet, and be- 
come very buſhy; they are very hardy, ſo will thrive 
in any ſituation, and upon almoſt any ſoil, which is 
not too wet. They are propagated by ſeeds, which 
may be ſown upon a common bed of light earth in 
the ſpring, and kept clean from weeds the followin 
ſummer; and in autumn the plants may be tranſ- 
planted into a nurſery in rows, one foot apart, and 
at ſix inches diftance in the rows, where they may re- 
main two years to acquire ſtrength, and ſhould then be 
removed to the places where they are deſigned togrow. | 
The fifth fort hath a ſoft ſhrubby ſtalk, dividing into 
many branches, which grow erect, and frequently 
- riſe to the, height of eight or ten feet ; the ſtalks and 
leaves of this are very hairy; the leaves are oval, 
growing three upon each foot-ſtalk, and are placed 

, Cloſely on the branches; the flowers come out from 
the ſide of the ſtalk, in ſhort bunches; they are of a 
—＋ yellow, and appear in June; theſe are ſucceeded 
by long, narrow, hairy pods, with one row of kidney- 
©. ſhaped ſeeds, which ripen in September. 
This fort, of late years, has been much cultivated in 
the nurſery gardens near London, by the title of 
Evergreen Cytiſus of Naples; but as in ſevere froſt 
theſe ſhrubs are ſometimes killed, ſo they are not 

der for every ſituation, therefore ſhould only be 

- Planted on a dry ſoil, and in warm ſituations; they 
are alſo very difficult to remove, when grown to an 
ſize, for they ſhoot long roots deep into the ground, 
and when theſe are broken or cut, the plants ſeldom 
ſurvive it, . This may be propagated in the. ſame 
manner as hath been directed forthe third ſort. It grows 
naturally in the ſouth of France, in Spain and Italy. 
The ſixth ſort hath herbaceous ſtalks, garniſhed with 
woolly leaves; the flowers are produced ſometimes 


ſingle, at other times two, three, or more grow to- | 


.. gether at the end of the branches; theſe appear in 
= and are ſucceeded by hairy E 4 
This plant is propagated by ſeeds, which may be 
. ſown at the ſame time, and. the plants ſhould be af- 
terward treated in the ſame way, as is directed for 
the third ſort. 


The ſeventh ſort grows naturally in Sicily, Italy, and | 


Spain; this is a perennial plant, from whoſe down- 
- right root proceed ſeveral weak branches which trail 
upon the nfl, and extend to the length of eight 

or ten inches; theſe are garniſhed with oblong leaves, 
placed by tlirees upon pretty long foot-ſtalks ; they 
are hoary on their under ſide, but ſmooth above; the 
flowers are collected in heads at the end of the ſtalks, 


having a cluſter of leaves under them; they are of a a 


deep yellow colour, and appear the latter end of 
June, and in warm ſeaſons theſe are ſucceeded by flat 
woolly „containing one row of ſmall kidney- 
- ſhaped ſeeds, which ripen in September. This plant 
is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown where 
the plants are to remain, and ſhould be treated in the 
. fame manner as the ſixth ſort. | 
The eighthyſort grows naturally in Tartary, from 
whence the eeds were ſent to the Imperial garden at 


* Peterſburgh, and hath ſince been ſent to many of the | 


curious gardens in Europe, which have been fur- 


grows . naturally in the ſouth o 


| 
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 hiſhed with the ſeeds: This hath a ſhrubby ſtallez 


which riſes near four feet high, dividing into many 
branches, whichjwhen young are covered with a green 
bark, cloſely garniſhed by oblong, oval, ſmooth leaves, 
which are of a hoary green colour; the flowers are 
* 0ggy in cloſe heads at the end of the branches, 
aving a cluſter of leaves under them ; they are of a 
bright yellow colour, and appear in the beginning of 
May ; theſe are ſometimes ſucceeded by ſhort woolly 
pods, „ or four ſmall kidney ſnaped 
eeds in each. This is propagated by ſeeds; which 
ſhould be ſown early in April, op a border of ſtrong 
ground expoſed to the eaſt ; for if they are ſown where 
they have full ſun, the plants will not thrive. This 
requires a cold ſituation and a pretty ſtrong ſoil, 
otherwiſe it will not thrive. | | 
The ninth ſort grows naturally about Algiers, from 
whence the Rev. Dr. Shaw brought the ſeeds, which 
ſucceeded in the Chelſea garden. This riſes with 
a ſoft ſhrubby ſtalk to the height of eight or ten feet, 
putting out many ſlender branches on every ſide, 
garniſhed with ſmall wedge-ſhaped leaves, which are 
indented at the top, of a dark green colour and 
ſmooth ;. the flowers come out frequently ſingle from 
the ſide of the branches, theſe are large and of a 
bright yellow; they appear in June, and are ſome- 
times ſucceeded by pods containing three or four 
kidney-ſhaped ſeeds, which ripen in autumn. This 
ſort is too tender to live in the open air through the 
winter in England, therefore ho plants muſt be 
treated in the lame way as thoſe which are natives of 
the ſame country, 2 
The tenth ſort grows naturally in the iſlands of the 
Archipelago; it riſes with a ligneous ſtalk fix or 
ſeven feet high, ſending out many angular lateral 
branches, garniſhed with ſingle, narrow, ſpear-ſhaped 
leaves; the flowers are produced in ſhort bunches 
from the ſide of the 1 they are ſmall, yellow, 
and 1 in July and Auguſt, but are not ſuc- 
ceeded by ſeeds in England. 
This is propagated * which if planted on a 
bed of light earth the beginning of July, and are cloſely 


covered with a bell or hand- glaſs, which ſhould be 


ſhaded from the ſun in the middle of the day, they 
will put out roots by the middle or end of September; 
when they ſhould be carefully taken up, planting each 

in a ſeparate ſmall pot, carefully watering and ſhading 

them until they have taken new root; after which they 

may be expoſed in a ſheltered ſituation till the end of 
October, when they muſt be removed into ſhelter, for 

this plant is too tender to live in the open air in England. 
The eleventh ſort grows naturally in the iſlands 

of America, and alſo at the Cape of Good Hope. This 
riſes with a weak ſhrubby ſtalk eight or ten feet high, 
ſending out many erect ſide branches, which grow 
erect, and are garniſhed with ſpear-ſhaped woolly 
leaves, placed by threes, the middle lobe having a 
longer diſtinct foot-ſtalk, than the two on each fide 
which grow cloſe to the principal foot - ſtalk. The flow- 
ers come out from the ſide of the branches, ſometimes 


| — at other times in cluſters; they are of a deep 


yellow colour, and about the ſize of thoſe of the com- 


mon Laburnum; theſe are ſucceeded by hairy pods 


about three inches long, which are ſickle-ſhaped, end- 
ing with, a long acute point, ſwelling at the place 
where each ſeed is lodged ; the ſeeds are roundiſh, a 
little inclined to a kidney-ſhape. Theſe. ſeeds are 
eſteemed an excellent food for pigeons in America, 
from whence it had the title of wa Pea. - 

This plant grows only in very warm countries, ſo 
cannot be preſerved in England, unleſs it is placed 
in a warm ſtove. It riſes eaſily from ſeeds in a hot- 
bed, and will grow three or Hi feet high the firſt 
year, provided they have a proper heat, and the ſe- 
cond year they will produce flowers and ſeeds. The 


- plants muſt be placed in the bark-bed in the ſtove, 


and treated in the ſame manner as other tender plants 


from the ſame countries: they ſhould have but little 


water in winter, and in the ſummer ſhould have a large 
ſhare of free air admitted to them in warm weather. 
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AFFODIL. See Naneissvs. 
DAISIES. See BzLLiis, | | 


DALECHAMPIA. Lin. Gen. Plan 
1022. Plum. Nov. Gen. 17. tab. 38. 
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curious botaniſt. 
The CHaracTxRs are, 


IN hath male and female 
male flowers are fituated 


a common inv 


s ow the ſame plant; the 
tween two braftea ; they have 
crum cut into four ore? s; the 


empalement is compoſed of fix obtuſe oval leaves, reflexed at | 


* their points. They have no petals, but have a broad nec- 
tarium, having many plain folds lying over each other, 
and many ſtamina joined in a long column, terminated by 
roundiſb ſummits having four furrotus ; the female flowers 
are alſo fituated in the ſame manner as the male, theſe 
have a permanent three-leaved involucrum, and each have 
a permanent ten-leaved empalement ; they bave no petals, 
but a roundiſh germen ſhorter than the empalement, havi 
three 3 ſupporting @ long ſlender ſtyle, bending to- 
Ward the male s, crowned by a beaded ſtigma; th: 
germen afterward becomes 4 roundiſh capſule with three 
celle, inclo/ing one roundiſh ſeed in each. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the ninth ſection of 
Linnæus's twenty-firſt. c intitled Moncecia Mo- 
nadelphia, the plants having male and female flow- 
ets on the ſame root, and the ſtamina of the male 
flowers are joined in one body to the ſtyle. 
We have but one Species of this in England, viz. 
DaLecnamnPla'(Scandens) foliis trilobis glabris, floribus 
axillaribus caule volubili. Dalechampia with ſmooth 
leaves having three lobes, flowers growing from the fides 
- the branches, and a twining ftalk. Dalechampia 
ſcandens, lupuli foliis, fructu 
hiſpido. Houſt. M88. 
This plant grows naturally in Jamaica, from whence 
the late Dr. Houſtoun ſent me the ſeeds, which ſuc- 
- ceeded in the Chelſea n, where the plants have 
. flowered and their ſeeds, This muſt be a 
different plant from that which Plumier found 
| ing in Martinico, or he has taken the involucrum 
or the ſeed-veſſet by his title of it; for he calls it 
fructu tricocco hiſpido, whereas this hath a ſmooth 
fruit with a hiſpid empalement. 
It hath a root compoſed of many fibres, which ex- 
| tend to a great diſtance, from which ariſe ſeveral 
weak twining ſtalks, that faſten themſelves to the 
| ws. wg. 4 plants, and mount up to a conſiderable 
| height ; [ 


having three Jobes; they are ſmooth, the two fide 


» 


| lobes are oblique to the midrib, but the middle one | 
is equal. The flowers are produced · from the fide of 


the ftalks, three qr four growing upon each foot- 
ſtalk; ſome of theſe are male, 2 


they are of an herbaceous colour, and ſmall, ſo make | 


no appearance; they have each a double involucrum, 


made up of two orders of leaves, which are narrow, | 
and armed with ſmall briftly hairs, which Ring the | 
hands of thoſe who unwarily touch them; the flowers | 


are ſucceeded by roundiſh capſules, having three pro- 
minent lobes which are ſmooth, each incloſing a 
ſingle ſeed. | 

* This Pan's agated by ſeeds, which muſt be 
: ſown carly in the ſpring on a 


| 


tricocco glabro, calyce |. 


are garniſhed. at each joint by one leaf, | 


This plant was ſo named by father Plumier, in honour | 
of the memory of Jacobus Dalechamp, who was a | 


l 
| 


D 


hot-bed ; and when the | 


raiſed every day, 
alſo be 
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lants are come up three inches high, they ſhould 
carefully tranſplanted, each into a ſeparate ſmall 
filled with light rich earth, and then plunged 
into a hot-bed of tanners bark, being careful to ſcreen 
them from the ſun until they have taken new root; 
after which time the glaſſes of the hot-bed ſhould be 
in proportion to the heat of the 
weather, EG defloute as the plants; they muſt 
vently watered, for they naturally grow 
in moiſt places. When the yum have grown ſo 
large as to fill theſe pots with their roots, they ſhould 
be removed into larger pots, and placed in the bark- 
bed in the ſtove, where they muſt be ſupported 
either with ſtakes of a trellis, round which they 

will twine, and riſe to the height of eight or ten feet. 
Theſe plants muſt be kept in the ſtove, 
for they are too tender to bear the open air in this 
country, even in the ſummer ſeaſon; therefore they 
ſhould be placed with Convolvuluſes, and other 
twining plants, near the back of the ſtove, where 
ſhould be made an eſpalier to ſupport them; in which 
ſituation they will thrive, and produce their flowers, 
and ſometimes will perfect their ſeeds in this country; 
but, in order to this, ſnould have a large ſhare 
of freſh air in warm „by drawing down the 
upper glaſſes of the ſtove; but in winter the ſtove 
ſhould be k to a temperate heat, or rather higher. 
In ſummer they will require a large ſhare of water, 
but in winter it ſhould be given to them in leſs quan- 
tities, but muſt be frequently repeated. Theſe 
plants do not continue above two years, fo that 
young plants ſhould be raiſed in order to preſerve the 

ind | 


nd. | | 
DAMASONIUM, Star-headed Water Plantain. 


The CHARACTERS 150 DA ö js 
It hath a flower ee leaves, are 
— ideas, and opens in form of a Roſe : out of 
the flower-cup riſes the pointal, which afterward becomes 
a hoped fret with many cells, which are full of 
eds.” WY 


.*PÞ —— are, 


. Damasoniwn (Al na) ſtellatum. Lugd. Star- beaded 


Water Plantain. 6 


. Damasoniwm (Flava) Americanum maximum, 


lantaginis folio, flore flaveſcente, fructu globoſo. 
Plum. Gyeateſt American mY 3 +4 _ a Plan- 
tain leaf, a yellowi K a it. . 
The l of het planes . — — _ it 
grows commonly in ſtanding waters, which are not 
very deep. It is ſometimes uſed in medicine, but ne- 
ver cultivated in ns, ſo muſt be gathered for 
uſe in the places of its growth. 
The fecond fort grows in Jamaica, Barbadoes, and 
ſeveral - other places in the warm parts of America, 
where it is generally found in ſta waters, and 
other ſwampy. places; ſo that it would be difficult 
to preſerve this plant in England, for it will not live 
in the open air, and requires a bog to make it 
thrive; but as it is a plant of no great beauty or 


uſe, it is not worth the trouble of cultivating in this 


country. | 


ANDELION. See F 


DAPHNE. Lin. Gen. Plant. 436. Thymelæa. 


Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 394. tab. 366, Spurge Laurel, or 


DAP 

The Cflanacrars are, | ; pf 

be flower bath no empalement, it is cylindrital, of one 
petal, which is cut into four 
ſpreads open; it hath eight 
tube, which are alternately lower, terminated by eref7 
bilocular ſummits. The oval germen is fituated at the bot- 

tom of the tube, and is crowned by a headed depreſſed ſtig- 
ma; the germen afterward becomes a roundifh berry with 

| one cell, incloſing one roundiſb fleſhy ſeed. | 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linneus's eighth claſs, intitled Octandria Monogy- 
nia, from the flower having eight ſtamina and one 
germen. | 

The Spzciss are, 

1. Darnux (Laureola) racemis axillaribus, foliis lan- 

coeolatis glabris. Lin. Sp. Plant. 387. Daphne with 

unches of flowers proceeding from the fides of the branches, 


and ſmooth ſpear-ſhaped leaves. 1 lauri folio 
ſempervirens, ſeu laureola mas. Tourn. Inſt. 595. 
Commoniy called Spurge Laurel. | 


2. DAvuxꝝ (Mezereon) floribus ſeſſilibus ternis caulinis, | 


' foliis lanceolatis deciduis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 357. 
D with three flowers together fitting cloſe to the ſtalk, 
ſpear-ſhaped leaves, which fall off in autumn. Thy- 
melæa lauri folio deciduo, five laureola fœmina. 
Tourn. Inſt. 595. Commonly called Mezereon. | 
3. Darnxx (Thymelea) floribus ſeſſilibus axillaribus, fo- 
liis lanceolatis, caulibus ſimpliciſſimis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
56. Daphne with flowers fitting cloſe to the fides of the 
anches, ſpear-ſhaped leaves, and fingle talks. Thy- 
melza foliis polygalæ glabris. C. B. P. 463. | 
4. Dayanz (Teras are) floribus ſeſſilibus 
axillaribus, foliis ovatis utri 


cluſters fitting cloſe to the fides of the branches, 
nervous leaves covered with filly hairs on both fides. 


C. B. P. 463. Commonly called Tarton-raire. 

5. Darnxx (Apina) floribus ſeſſilibus a is late- 
ralibus, foliis lanceolatis obtuſiuſculis ſubtus tomen- 
toſis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 356. Daphne with cluſters of 


flowers growing cloſe to the fides of the branches, and 
ſpear-fb 4 blunt leaves woolly on their under fide. Cha- 
melæa Alpina, folio inferne incano. C. B. P. 462. | 


6. Darn (Cneorum) floribus congeſtis terminalibus | 


ſeſſilibus, foliis lanceolatis nudis, Lin. Sp. Plant. 357. 


Daphne with cluſters of flowers ſitting cloſe on the tops 
A . Cneorum. 
. Hiſt. 46. 


7. Darum (Gnidium) panicula terminali, foliis lineari- 

lanceolatis acuminatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 357. - Daphne 

with a panicle of flowers terminating the branches, and 

narrow, -ſhaped, pointed leaves. Thymelæa fo- 
lis lini. C. B. P. 463. _ * 

8. Darhxvx 2 2) floribus terminalibus peduncu- 
latis, folis — — patentibus mucronatis. 

Lin. Sp. Plant. 338. Dapbne with flowers terminating 
the branches, having foot-ſtalks, and narrow, ſpreading 


acute-pointed leaves, placed ſeatteringly on the branches. | 
Thymelæa capitata — folis creberrimis mi- 


nimis aculeatis. Burm. Afr. 134. tab. 49. fol 1. 
9. Daeaxe (Americana) foliis linearibus acutis, floribus 
racemoſis axillaribus. Daphne with very narrow acute 


| the branches. Thymelza fruteſcens roriſmarini folio, 
flore albo. Plum. Car. 


parts of England, and is commonly known by the 


people, who get the young plants out of the woods, 
and carry them about the town to ſell in the winter 
and ſpring. This is a low ev ſhrub, which 


of two or three feet, „ upward into ſeveral 
branehes, garniſhed with thick ſpear-ſhaped leaves, 
which come out irregularly on every ſide, fitting 


a lucid green; between theſe, toward the _ 
part of the ſtalks, come out the flowers in ſmall cluſ- 
ters; they are of a yellowiſh green, and appear ſoon 


at the top, where it | 
t ftamins inſerted in the | 


= us ner- 


ue pubeſcen 
voſis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 355. Daphne with flowers, in 
a and od! 
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Aer Chriſtmas, if the ſeaſon is not very ſevere ; theſe 


» — 


„ — 


5 


leaves, and flowers growing in bunches from the fides of | 


The firſt ſort grows common in the woods in many l 
title of Spurge Laurel; of late years there are poor | 


riſes with ſeveral ſtalks from the root to the height | 


pretty cloſe to the branches, they are ſmooth and of 


on a border e 


continue in the ſeed-bed, to have the gri 


are ſucceeded by oval berries, which are green till 
June, when they __ and turn black, ſoon after 
which they fall off. The whole plant is of a hot 
cauſtic taſte, burning and inflaming the mauth and 
throat. The leaves continue green all the year, ſo 
theſe plants are ornamental in winter; and. as they 
will thrive under tall trees, they are very proper to 
fill up the ſpaces in plantations. | | 

The — ſort grows naturally in Germany, and 
there lath been à diſcovery made of its growing in 
ſome woods near Andover in Hampſhire, hm 
whence a great number of plants wa anc taken of 
late years. This has been long cultivated in the 
nurſery-gardens as a flowering ſhrub, and is a very 


ornamental plant in gardens, very early in the ſpring, 


before others make their appearance. There are 
two diſtinct ſorts of this, one with a white flower 
which is ſucceeded by yellow berries, the other with 
Peach- coloured flowers and red fruit. Theſe are by 
ſome ſuppoſed to be accidental varieties ariſing from 
the ſame ſeeds, but I have ſeveral times raiſed theſe 
plants from ſeeds, and always found the plants come 
*® the ſame, as thoſe from which the feeds were 
en, ſo they do not vary, therefore may be called 
different ſpecies. There 1s a variety of the. Peach- 
coloured reon, with flowers of a much 
colour than the common, but theſe I have always 
found to vary in their colours when raiſed from ſeeds, 
This ſhrub grows to the height of five or ſix feet, 
with a ſtrong woody ſtalk, putting out many woody 
on every fade, fo as to form a re head ; 
the flowers come out very early in the ſpring, before 
the leaves appear, growing in cluſters all round the 
ſhoots of the former year; there are commonly three 
flowers produced from each knot or joint, ſtanding 
on the ſame ſhort foot-ſtalk ; theſe have ſhort fwelling 
tubes, which are divided into four parts at the top, 
which ſpread open; they have a very fragrant odour, 
ſo that where there are plenty of the ſhrubs growin 
together, they perfume the air to a conſiderable diſ- 
tance round them: after the flowers are paſt, the 
leaves come out, which are ſmooth, ſpear-ſhaped, 
and placed without order; they are about two inches 
long, and three quarters broad in the middle, gra- 
dually — to both ends; the flowers are ſuc- 
ceeded by oval berries, which ripen in June; thoſe 
2 5 2 are red, iy of 
white yellow. flowers in February 
and gu and 3 3 mild winters 
in January. This t was y uſed in 
— 2. . every of it has a hot cauſtic 
taſte, ſo few preſcribe the uſe of it at t. 
This is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown 
to the eaſt, ſoon after the berries 
are ripe; for if they are not ſown till the ſpring fol- 
lowing they often miſcarry, and always remain a year 


in * * before the plants appear; whereas 
thoſe which are ſown in A „ wilt the fol- 


lowing ſpring, ſo that a year is ſaved, and theſe never 
fail. hen the plants come up, they will require 
no other care but to keep them clean from weeds, 
and if the plants are not too cloſe together, they may 
of two 
ſummers, eſpecially if they do not make great pro- 
$ the firſt year; then at Michaelmas, when the 
aves are ſhedding, they ſhould be carefully taken 
up ſo as not to break or tear their roots, and planted 
into a nurſery at about ſixteen inches row from. row, 
and eight or nine inches aſunder in the rows; in this 


nurſery they may remain two years, by which time 


they will be fit to remove to the places where they 
are deſigned to remain for good: the beſt ſeaſon to 
tranſplant theſe trees is in autumn, for as theſe plants 
begin to vegetate very early in the ſpring, ſo it is 
not proper to tranſplant them at that ſeaſon. Theſe 

ts grow beſt in a light ſandy earth which is dry, 


for in cold wet land they become moſſy, and make 


little progreſs; ſo that upon ſuch ſoils they never gro, 
to any ſize, and produce few flowers. 
£ Although 


- 
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Although the berries of this tree are ſo very aer, 


as to burn the mouth and throat of thoſe who may 
incautiouſly taſte them, yet the birds greedily devour 


them, as ſoon as they begin to ripen; ſo that unleſs 


the ſnrubs are covered with nets to preſerve the ber- 
ries, they will all be deſtroyed before they are fit to 
gather. There is of this and the former ſort, ſome 
plants with variegated leaves, which ſome perſons are 
tond to have in their gardens, but the plain are much 
more beautiful. | 
The third ſort grows naturally in Spain, Italy, and 
the ſouth of France, where it riſes to the height of 
three or four feet, with a ſingle ſtalk covered with a 
light-coloured bark; the flowers come out in cluiters 
on the ſides of the ſtalks, which are of an herbaceous 
colour, ſo. make but little ap ce; they ap ar 
early in the ſpring, and are ſucceeded by ſm r- 
ries which are yellowiſh when ripe. 
The fourth ſort grows naturally in the ſouth of France, 
from whence I received the ſeeds. This is a low 
ſhrubby plant, which ſends out ſeveral weak ſtalks 
from the root, which grow about a foot long, and 
ſpread about irregularly ; theſe ſeldom become wood 
in England, but are tough and ſtringy, covered wit 
a light bark ; the leaves are ſmall, of an oval form, 
and are very ſoft, white, and ſhining like fattin ; 
| theſe ſit pretty cloſe to the ſtalks ; between theſe the 
flowers come. out in thick cluſters from the ſide of 
the ſtalks; they are white, and are ſucceeded by 
roundiſh berries havi 
here in June, but doth not produce ripe ſeeds. 
The fifth ſort grows on the mountains. near Geneva, 
and in other parts of Italy, where it riſes about three 


feet high; the flowers of this come out in cluſters 
e ſide of the branches, early in the ſpring. | 


from 
The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, ending in blunt points, 
and are hoary on their under ſide. The flowers are 
ſucceeded by ſmall roundiſh berries, which turn red 
when ripe. | . 
The ſixth ſort grows naturally on the Alps, as alſo 
upon the mountains near Verona, from whence it 
was ſent me; this is a very humble ſhrub, ſeldom 
growing more than one foot high, with ligneous ſtalks, 
which put out ſeveral ſide branches; theſe are gar- 
niſned with narrow ſpear-ſhaped leaves, which are 
placed round the ſtalks without order; the branches 
are terminated by ſmall cluſters of purple flowers 
which ſtand erect, having no foot-ſtalks 

of theſe flowers are longer and narrower than thoſe of 
the Mezereon, and the mouth is cut into four acute 
parts which are erect. Theſe flowers emit a pleaſant 
. odour; they appear early in the ſpring, but do not 


roduce ſeeds here. | 
he ſeventh fort grows naturally about Montpelier 
this riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk about two feet high, 
_ dividing int y ſmall branches, which are cloſely 


niſhed with narrow ſpear-ſhaped leaves growin 
| — ending in acute wa. oh — of the — 
ure terminated by panicles of flowers, which are 
much ſmaller than thoſe of the Mezereon, having 
ſwelling tubes, which are contracted at the mouth. 
— appear in June, but are not ſucceeded by ſeeds 

ere. f | 

'The eighth fort grows naturally at the Ca 
Hope by this hrultriſes to the height of 8 ſix feet, 
dividing upward into feveral branches which grow 
erect, and are covered with a white bark, and 
cloſely garniſhed with ſmall narrow leaves, which 
come out on every ſide of the branches without order, 
ſpreading open; the tops of the branches are termi- 
| nated by woolly heads, out of which the flowers 
come in ſmall cluſters ; they are white, having oblong 
tubes, which are divided into four obtuſe ſegments 
at the mouth, which ſpread open. Theſe -plants do 

not produce ſeeds in Europe. | 
The ninth fort grows naturally in many iflands in the 
 Weſt- Indies, it was ſent me from Antigua. This 
' ſhrub riſes to the height of four or five with a 
woody ſtalk, covered with a rugged bark of an Aſh 
colour; the upper part of the branches are garniſhed 


of Good 


— 


one hard ſeed. This flowers | 


the tubes 


air, provided. th 


with leaves about the ſize, and the ſame farm as 
thoſe. of Roſemary z between the leaves the flowers 
come out in ſmall bunches, upon foot-ſtalks an inch 
long; they have ſhort tubes cut into four parts at the 
top, and are white; theſe are ſucceeded by ſmall round 
berries, of a brown colour when they are ripe. . 
The third, fourth, and ſeventh forts are hardy, fo 
will hve through the winters in England in the open 
are in a dry foil and a warm ſi- 
tuation. The fifth and ſixth ſorts are as hardy as the 
common Mezereon, ſo are not in danger of bein 
hurt by froſt in England; but. they are all very dif? 


ficult to keep in gardens, becauſe neither of them 


will bear to be tranſplanted. , I have ſeveral times 
raiſed the plants from feeds, which have ſucceeded 
well in the places where they were ſawn, but whenever 
they were removed, they certainly died, though per- 
formed at different ſeaſons, and with the greateſt 
care, and the ſame has happened to every other per- 
ſon who has raiſed any of theſe plants ; and ſome of 


my correſpondents have aſſured me, they have fre- 


quently attempted to remove theſe plants from their 
natural places of growth, into their gardens, and have 


- Choſen plants of all ſizes, from the youngeſt ſeedlings 


to the oldeſt plants, yet have never ſucceeded in it; 
though they have uſed their utmoſt care, and have 
performed it at different ſeaſons: Therefore thoſe 
who are deſirous to have theſe plants in their gardens, 
muſt procure their ſeeds from the countries where 
they naturally and when they arrive, they 
ſhould be — — ſown where they are deſigned 
to remain, which for the third, fourth, and ſeventh 
ſorts, ſhould be on a very warm dry border, where, 
if there is a foundation of lime, rubbiſh, or chalk, 
under the upper ſurface of the ground, the plants will 
thrive better and continue — 2 than in better 
ground; and all the culture they require, is to keep 
the place clean from weeds, for the leſs the ground is 


ſtirred near their roots, the better the plants will 


thrive ; for they naturally grow on poor ſhallow land, 
and out of crevices in rocks; ſo the nearer the foil 
approaches to this, the more likely the plants will be 
to ſucceed. 85 ir 

The fifth and ſixth ſorts may have a cooler ſituation; 
if theſe are ſown where hay may have only the 
morning ſun, they will thrive better than in a warmer 
ſituation, and the ground near the roots of theſe 
ſhould not be diſturbed; therefore in the choice of the 
ſituation, there ſhould be regard had to this, not to 


ſow them near other plants, which may require tranſ- 


planting, or to have the ground dug and looſened. 

he ſeeds of theſe plants coming from diſtant coun- 
tries, 2 arrive here time enough to ſow in au- 
tumn, ſo that when they are ſown in the ſpring, the 
2 do not appear till the ſucceeding ſpring; and 

have ſometimes had the ſeeds remain till the ſecond 
ſpring in the ground, before the plants have appeared; 


but as this may be too long for many people to leave 


the ground undiſturbed, ſo they had better put the 
ſeeds into ſmall pots of earth, and bury them in the 
ground the firſt ſummer, and in autumn take them 
up, and ſow them where they are to ſtand; by this 
method, the ſeeds will be forwarded to vegetate the 
following ſpri 


Fung, 
The fifth fort is a beautiful ſweet ſhrub, ſo deſerves 


a place in gardens, as much as any of thoſe we culti- 
vate for ornament. The firſt and ſecond forts are 
ſometimes uſed in medicine as was before obſerved, 
but being of a'very cauſtic nature, are ſeldom pre- 
ſcribed ; bur if proper trials were with caution made, 
it is not doubted but they may be found very ef- 
ficacious in many ſtubborn diſorders, for ſome very 
ignorant quacks have performed great cures with 


1 
| theſe plants. The ſeventh fort produces the Grana 


gnitida of the ſhops. | | 

The eighth ſort grows naturally at the Cape. of Gcod 
Hope, ſo will not live abroad in winter in England, 
but requires a good green-houſe to preſerve it. This 


: plant 18 very diffic ult to keep or propagate in gardens. 


The 


DAT 


The ninth ſort will not thrive in England, unleſs it 


is preſerved in che bark-ſtove ; this plant will not bear | 


tranſplanting, for I raiſed ſeveral from ſeeds which 

- . throve pretty well while they continued in the pot 
where. they were ſown, but when they were tranſ- 

_ planted, all decayed. 6M 

DATISCA. Lin. Gen. Plant, 1003. Cannabina. 

-  Tourn, Cor. 52. Baſtard Hemp. | 

The CHARACTERS are, ade * K 
It is male and female in different plants; the male flow- 
ers have an empalement compoſed of fue narrow acute 
leaves; theſe have no petals, and ſcarce any viſible ſta- 
mina, but have ten ſummits which are much longer than 

, the empalement. The female flowers have no petals, but 
the empalements are the ſame as the male, having an ob- 

long pervious germen, ſupporting three flyles, crowned by 
fimgle ſtigmas; the empalement afterward becomes an ob- 

long tri capſule, opening with three valves, having 
one cell filled with ſmall ſeeds, adbering to the three fides 
of the capſule. ; STE 
This genus of plants is ranged in the tenth. ſection 
of Linnæus's twenty-ſecond - claſs, intitled Dicecia 
Dodecandria, from the male and female flowers grow- 
ing in ſeparate plants, and the male flowers having 
ten ſtamina. | 
The Spzcizs are, .& 

1. DaTisca (Cannabina) caule lævi. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
1037. Datiſca with a ſmooth ſtalk. Cannabina Cretica 
florifera & fructifera. Tourn. Cor. 52. = 

2. Darisca (Hirta) caule hirſuto. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1037. 

Datiſca with @ rough ſtalk. 

The firſt ſort grows naturally in Crete, and ſome 

other eaſtern countries. This hath a perennial root, 

from which ariſe ſeveral herbaceous ſtalks, about 
four feet high, 8 with winged leaves placed 
alternately, each being compoſed of three pair of 
lobes, terminated by an one; theſe are two 
inches long and half an inch broad, ending in acute 

ints, and are 12 on their edges, of a 

4 light green. The ers come out in long looſe 

ſpikes from the upper part of the ſtalks at the wings 

df che leaves, but having no petals, make but a poor 

appearance. - The ſummits of the'male flowers being 

ptetty long, and of a bright yellow colour, are the 
only viſible parts of the flowers to be diſcerned at any 
diſtance. - 

The flowers on the female plants are ſucceeded b 
oblong three-cornered capſules, filled with ſm 
ſeeds, which adhere to the three valves. The plants 

flower in June, and the ſeeds ripen: in September. 
The ſtalks decay in autumn and new ariſe in ſpring. | 

This fort may be pro ed by parting the roots, 
which ſhould be ormed in autumn when the 
ſtalks decay, (which is the beſt time to tranſplant the 

roots), but they muſt not be parted too ſmall ; they 
may be planted in any open beds, where they are not 
under the drip of trees, and will require no other 
culture but to keep them clean from weeds. ' | 

It may alſo be propagated by ſeeds, but theſe ſhould 
be taken from lach plants as grew in the neighbour- 
hood of male plants, otherwiſe they will not ſucceed ; 
and if the ſeeds are not ſown.in autumn, they ſeldom 
grow the firſt year. The ſeedling plants when they 
riſe, will require no other care but to keep them clean 
from weeds till autumn, when they may be tranſ- 

. planted where they are to grow. : | | 

he ſecond fort grows naturally in Canada, and other 
parts of North America. This differs from the for- 
mer, in having hairy ſtalks, which grow taller; the 
leaves are] 
upon the ſtalks. It is equally hardy with the firſt 
ſort, and may be propagated in the ſame manner, but 
ſhould have a more ſhady ſituation and a moiſter ſoil. 

DAT U RA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 218. Stramonium. 

Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 118. Thorn Apple. Ws 
The'CHARACTERS ws, 2 8 | 

The flower is of ane petal which is funnel "IN 

a long . cylindrical tube, ſpreading open at the top, whic 

iin ſome ſpecies is penta dar, each angle bein pomnted , 
the —— of the flower is permanent, ſwelling in 

. the middle, fve-cornered, and ; the flower bath 


= 
- 


er, and do not ſtand ſo near each other |. 


D Ar 
Ave tamina, which are as long as the empalement, thrmi- 
nated by oblong compreſſed — it hath am oval ger. 
men, m an upright flyle,” trowned by à thick ob- 
tuſt fligma. The germen afterward becomes an oval cap- 
ſule, divided into four tells by a troſs intermediate parti- 
2 Haped ſeeds adbering 10 


tion, which are with 
. the partition. 8 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's fifth claſs, intitled Pentandria Monogynia, 
the flower having five ſtamina and one ſtyle. 
The Spxc1es are, 3 

t. Da run a (Stramonium) pericarpiis 3 ova- 
tis, foliis ovatis glabris. Hort. Cliff. 55. Datura with 
an oval ereft fruit having a prickly cover. Stramonium 
fructu ſpinoſo rotundo, flore albo ſimplici. Tourn. 
Inſt, R. H. 118, Thorn Apple toith à round prickly 


fruit, and a ſingle white flower. | 
2. Darura (Tatula) — ſpinoſis erectis ovatis, 
foliis cordatis glabris dentatis. Lin. Sp. 256. Datura 


with an erett oval fruit with a prickly cover, and ſmooth, 
heart-ſhaped, indented leaves. Stramonium fruttu ſpi- 
noſo oblongo, flore violaceo. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 119. 
Thorn Apple with an oblong prickly fruit, and a Violet- 
coloured flower, | "OE 

3. DaTurA (Metel) pericarpiis ſpinoſis nutantibus glo- 
—— foliis cordatis ſubintegris pubeſcentibus. Hort. 
Cliff. 35. Datura with a globular nodding fruit ha vi 
a prickly cover, and beers ge entire, a River. 
Datura alba. Rump. 5. p. 242. 2 

4. Datura (Ferox) pericarpiis ſpinoſis erectis ovatis, 
ſpinis ſupremis maximis convergentibus. Amœn. A- 
cad. 3. p. 403: Datura with an oval ereft fruit, whoſe 
upper ſpines are largeſt, and e together. Stramo- 
monium ferox. Bocc. 50. Rough Thorn Apple. 

5. DaTvR a (Tnoxia) pericarpiis ſpinofis inoxiis ovatis pro- 
pendentibus, foliis cordatis centibus. Datura with 
an oval banging fruit, whoſe cover is beſet with harm- 
leſs ſpines, and heart-ſhaped hairy leaves. Stramonium 
folio hyoſcyami, flore toto candido, fructu propen- 
dente rotundo, ſpinis inoxiis ornato. Boerh. Ind. * 

6. Da run (Faſtuoſa) pericarpiis tuberculoſis nutantibus 
globoſis, foliis lævibus. Lin. Sp. 256. Datura with 
a globular nodding fruit, whoſe cover is ſet with tuber- 
cles and ſoft leaves. Stramonium Ægyptiacum flore 
pleno, intus albo, foris violaceo. Tourn. Inſt. 119. 
Egyptian Thorn Apple with a double flower, white on 

. the inſide, and Violet-coloured on the outfide. 

7. Datura (Arborea) pericarpiis inermibus nutantibus, 

caule arboreo, Lin. Sp. Plant. 179. Datura with 4 
nodding fruit ng an unarmed cover, and a tree-like 
ſtalk. Stramonioides arboreum, ob & in 
folio, fructu lævi, vulgò. Flori pondio. Feuil. tab. 46. 
The firſt ſort here enumerated is the moſt common 
Thorn Apple in Europe, and was probably firſt intro- 
duced from Italy or Spain, where it naturally grows z 
but it is now become ſo common about London, and 
near other great towns in — — as to appear like 
a native plant; for there are few gardens or dunghills 
without this plant in ſummer, though it is only near 
ſuch places, where the plants may have been culti- 
vated firſt in the gardens; and wherever any of theſe 
plants are permitted to ſeed, they will furniſh'a ſup- 
ply of the plants for a we typ to come, as they pro- 
duce a vaſt quantity of ſeeds, ſome of which will lie 
years in the ground, and when they are turned up to 
the air will vegetate. ; Rs 8 
This ſort ſeldom grows much more than two feet 
high, dividing into many ſtrong irregular branches 
which are hollow, garniſhed with large ſmooth leaves 
divided into irregular angles, and emit a fœtid odour. 
The flowers come out firſt from the forks or diviſions of 
the branches, and afterward near the extremities of the 
branches ; they have long ſwelling tubes, which are 
dilated at the top into large pentagonal brims, each 
le ending in a long point or ligula; theſe ſtand 
ong, green, five-cornered empalements, and are 

' ſucceeded by large roundiſh ſeed-veſſels, covered 

with ſtrong thorns, divided by four furrowy, to 

which adhere the partitions, which ſeparate the four 


an 
in 


cells, filled with kidney-ſhaped It flowers 
in July, Auguſt, and N and the ſeeds ripen 
4 in 


' unleſs the plants of this are 


DAT 
autumn, which, if permitted to. ſcattet, will, fill 
e ground. about them with plants the following 
years, There was formerly a.cooling ointment. made 


with the leaves vf this plant and bac, lard, which was 
eatly eſteemed for burns and ſcalds. 


There is a variety (if not a diſtinct ſpecies of this) 
which grows naturally in North America; the plants 


df this grow more than twice the ſize of the former; 


the leaves are ſmoother, and of a lucid green, but 


" the flowers and fruit are of the ſame form as thoſe of 


the other, To may be deemed. a. diſtin& - ſpecies, 


_ eſpecially as the difference continues in the plants | 


ropagated in England. ns; d M0 
The econd fart grows naturally in. moſt parts of A- 
merica,, for I have frequently received the ſeeds of it 
from the iſlands in the Weſt-Indies, and alſo from all 
the northern parts of America. This riſes with a pur- 


ple ſtrong ſtalk to the height of four or five feet, di- 


viding into many ſtro 


branches, hed with 
leaves ſhaped ſomewhat like thoſe of the former ſort, 
but larger, and have a greater number of angles and la- 


Cin on their e 


longer, and theſe differences are permanent. This is 
equally hardy with the former, and if the ſeeds are per- 
mitted to ſcatter, the plants will become troubleſome 
weeds. The third ſort hath a ſtrong ſtem, which riſes 
three feet high, and divides into many woolly branches; 
the leaves of this ſort are almoſt entire, having only 
two or three ſlight indentures on their edges; the flow- 
ers have long tubes, which extend beyond the bifid 
empalement, then they ſpread out very broad, where 
the brim is divided into ten obtuſe angles; they are 
of a pure white above, but the tubes have a tincture 


of green within. Theſe are ſucceeded by roundiſh- 
fruit, cloſely-covered with thorns, and are. divided | 


into. four. cells as the other, but the ſeeds of this are 
of a light brown colour when ripe. 

This 
muſt be ſown upon a gentle hot-bed in the ſpring, 
the plants muſt be afterward treated in the man- 
ner as the Marvel of Peru, and other of the hardier 
kinds of annual plants, and may be tranſplanted into 
the full ground the latter end of May. They will 
flower in July, and the ſeeds will ripen in autumn. 


IS A Var! 


will not produce ſeeds in this country. 


© The fourth ſort is of humbler — ſeldom ri6ng 

preading out into | 

Yhed with leaves. 
ſort, but are ſmaller, | 
er foot-ſtalks; the flowers are 
ſort, but ſmaller ; the fruit is 
ſharp thorns, | 
toward each 


| EM Dr 
many branches, which are 
N Do wha Hi thoſe of the 
and ſtand, upon lon 
like thoſe of the 
2 and armed r ſtrong 
8 r large, conve 
— EY, of ng n ripe. 


This fort is too tender to be ſown in the ull ground 
plants ſhould be raiſed on a hot- | 
bed, and afterward tranſplanted into borders as the 


in England, fo-the 


Former ſort. | 
The fifth fort gro 
whence I received the ſeeds. , This riſes with a pur- 


pliſh ſtem three or four feet high, dividing into ſe- | 


_  veral ſtrong branches, wy hed with ob heart- 
Maped leaves. The ſtalks, branches, — 0 — of 

this ſort are covered with ſoft hairs; the flowers come 
out at the diviſion of the ſtalks and branches, ſtand- 
ing erect ;; they are large, white, and are ſucceeded 
_ by oval fruit, covered with long, ſoft, innocent ſpines, 


bis plant is annual, and ſhould: be firſt raiſed on a 


moderate hot-bed, then may be tranſplanted into 
. . open borders, where it will flower and perfect its 


. ſeeds in the autumn. If theſe ſeeds are permitted to 
ſcatter, the plants will riſe the followinj 


if the ſummer proves warm, they will flower and of. 
— rie hair fc. evi geo . 
The ſixth ſort grows naturally in Egypt. and alſo in 


ladia. This riſes with a fine poliſhed purple ſtalk four 


— 


— 


tv or three flowers ſtandi 


—_— — 


— 


firſt, but if long ſmelt to, become leſs 
ate narcotic, 


3 


„ — 


1 


z the flowers have longer and nar- | 
wo tubes, and are of a purple cglour ; the fruit is al- 
© 


” 4 


t is not ſo hardy as the others, fo the feeds 
and 


of this with double flowers, but 


placed in a glaſs-caſe, they | 


they will deſtroy them. Moſt of 


naturally at La Vera Cruz, from 


ening in four cells, which are full of brown ſeeds. | 


ſpring, and 


D A u 


Feet, high, dividing into ſeveral branches, which are 


qr > ee 
ing upon* pretty long foot-ſtalks,. - ery are 
. at the diviſions of the branches; theſe have 

rge ſwelling tubes, which expand very broad at 


the top, their brims being divided into ten angles, 


each ending with a long ſtender point. The flowers 
are of a beautiful purple on their outſide, and a ſat- 
tiny white within; ſome of theſe are ſingle, others have 
one within anather, and 
ſome are double, having tour or five petals within 
each other of equal length, ſo aa to appear a full 
flower at the brim ; they have an agreeable odour at 


agreeable, and 
theſe plants are brought forward up- 
on a hot · bed in the ſpring, and in June planted out 
on a warm border of rich earth, they will flower very 
finely in July and Auguſt; but unleſs they are. co- 
vered with glaſſes, the ſeeds ſeldom ripen well in Eng- 
land. The fruit of this ſort is round, and grows nod- 
ding downward ; the feed-veſſel is thick and fleſhy, 
as are alſo the intermediate partitions which divide 
the cells. The outſide of fruit is covered with 
blunt protuberances, and the ſeeds are of a bright 
brown colour when ripe. | | 

The ſeventh ſort was ſent me from La Vera Cruz 
by the late Dr. Houſtoun, who found it growing 
there naturally. This riſes with a woody ſtalk to the 
height of twelve or fourteen feet, 2 into ſe- 
veral branches, which are garniſhed with oblique 
leaves ſix inches long, and two inches and a half 
broad in their broadeſt part, growing narrower at each 
end; they are oblique to the foor-ſtalk, which ſtands 
nearer to one ſide than the other ; they are downy, 
and-ſtand upon long foot-ſtalks, The flowers come 
out at the diviſion of the branches; theſe have a looſe 
tubular empalement near four inches long, which 
opens at the top on one ſide like a ſpatha or ſheath, 
within the empalement; the tube of the flower is 
narrow, but immediately above it ſwells very large 
for near ſix inches in then ſpreads open at 

brim, where it is divided into five angles, which ter- 
minate in very long points; are white, with 
ſome longitudinal ſtripes, of a yellow on their 
outlide ; theſe are ſucceeded by 


requires to be kept in a ſtove 
The ſeeds of this muſt be procured 
| laces where the trees naturally grow ; they 
ſhould be perfectly ripe when gathered, and carefully 
put up, ſo as that the vermin cannot get ta them, for 
e ſeeds which 
were ſent over by Dr. Houſtoun, were devoured in 
their paſſage by inſects, ſo that but few plants were 
raiſed, were two or three of them raiſed in 
the late Lord Petre, and two in the 
garden; one of which came fo far as to 
flower, but peri nary ſeeds, ſo that 
3 ellens chews lain any the plants in 


DAUCUS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 296. Tourn. Inſt, R. H. 


307. _—_— — — derive —— 
Gr. to its y power, or nt 
taſte.) The Carrot. l 
The ChakAcrzxs are, 


It hath an umbelliferous flewer ; the principal umbe! is 
2 of a —— a a rays, 
which are ſhort, and in cluſters. The anvolucrum of the 
principal umbel is compoſed of many narrow leaves, having 


winged points; theſe are ſcarce ſo long as the umbel;, thoſe 


of the rays are ſhorter and fimple. The flowers have. he 
heart-ſhaped petals which turn inward ; which com- 


the rays are une 


qual in fize, bus thiſe of the diſt are 


| theſe bave each ry Ramina, terminated 
— font 7 — the flower, 


"(Is  Jupport- 
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ſupport ing dave reflexed ſtyles, crouned by obtuſe þ 
be germen afterward becomes a ſmall; roundi 
ated fruit, dividing in two parts, 


"roundifh, ftri- 
having a fingle ſeed, 
convex and furroted on one fide, in on the 
This genus of Now is ranged in the ſecond ſeftion 
of Linnæus's fifth claſs, intitled Pentandria Digynia, 
flower having five ſtamina and two ſtyles. 
The Sexcixs are, 22's, | | 

1. Davovs (Sylveſtris) ſeminibus hi , radice tenui- 
ore fervido. Carrot with a prickly ſeed; and a lender 

» bot roat. Daucus vulgaris. Cluſ. Hiſt. 2. p. 198. 
Common wild Carrot. © 4 2804 08 05) 

2. Daucus (Carotua) ſeminibus hiſpidis, radice carnoſo 
eſculento. Carrot with a prickly ſeed, and a fleſhy eatable 
root. Daucus fativus, radice aurantii coloris. Tourn. 
Inſt. R. H. 30. 0 | 

3. Daucus ( — radiis involucri planis, laciniis 
recurvis. Prod. Leyd. 97. Carrot with plain rays to the 
involucrum, and recurved jags Daucus montanus 
lucidus. Tourn. Inſt. 305. ' Shining maritime Carrot. 

4. Davevs (Hiſpidus) caule hiſpido, ſegmentis foliorum 
latioribus. Carrot with a prickly ſtalk, and broader ſeg- 
ments to the leaves. Paſtinaca Oenanthes folio. Bocc. 
Rar. Pl. 75, Parſnep with a Water Dy t leaf. 

5. Davevs (Creticus) radiis involueri pinnatifidis, um- 
bellis duplo longioribus, foliolis acutis. Carrot with 
wing-pointed rays to the involucrum, which are twice the 
length of the umbel, and acute leaves. Daucus tenuifo- 
lius Creticus, radiis umbellæ longioribus. Tourn;Inſt. 
R. H. 308. Narrew-leaved Carrot of Crete, with rays 
longer than the umbel. | 

6. Davcvs (Mauritanicus) ſeminibus hiſpidis, floſculo 
centrali ſterili carnoſo, receptaculo communi hemiſ- 
pherico. Lin. Sp. 348. Carrot with hifpid ſeeds, the 
central barren, and the common receptacle bemiſ- 


cal. Daucus Hiſpanicus, umbella magna. Tourn. | 


Inſt. 308. 
7. Davevs (Viſnaga) ſeminibus nudis. Hort. Cliff. 89. 
Carrot having naked ſeeds, Gingidium umbella oblon- 
1 C. B. P. 151. Gingidium with an oblong umbel. 
8. Daucus (Muricatus) ſeminibus aculeatus. Lin. Sp. 
349. Carrot with prickly ſeeds. Caucalis major Dau- 
coides Tingitana. Mor. Hiſt. 4. p. 308. 
The firſt ſort is the common wild Carrot, which 
grows by the ſide of fields, and in unds in 
many parts of England. The plants of this fort do 
not differ greatly in appearance from the Garden Car- 
rot, which has led ſome perſons into an opinion of 
their being the ſame plant; but thoſe who have at- 
tempted to cultivate the wild ſort, are fully convinced 
of their being diſtinct plants. I have tried to culti- 
vate the wild ſort for many but could never 
get the ſeeds which were ſown in the ſpring to grow, 
upon wich I ſowed the ſeeds in autumn, of 
which have come up well; theſe plants I cultivar wated 
in the ſame manner as the Garden Carrot, but could 
not improve the roots in tho leaſt, for they continued 
to be fall, ſticky, and of a hot biting taſte; and 
this has been always the cafe, ' wherever the plants 
have been ſown, therefore there can be no doubt of 
their being different plants. The ſeeds of this fort 
are uſed in medicine, and are eſteemed good to bri 
awa vel; it is an excellent diuretic, but inſte 
of theſe ſeeds, the ſhops are uſually ſupplied with old 
ſeeds of the Garden Carrot, when they have loſt their 
vegetative quality, then the ſeedſmen ſell them to 
the druggiſts for medicinal uſe ; but certainly all ſeeds 
which are too old to grow, can have little virtue re- 
maining in them. . gow 
There are ſeveral varieties of the Garden Carrots, 
which differ in the colour of their roots, and theſe 
variations may be continued, where there is proper 
care taken not to mix the different ſorts together in 
the ſame garden; but the Orange Carrot is 8 
eſteemed in London, where the yellow and the white 
Carrots are ſeldom cultivated. WI 
The dark red, or purple Carrot, I take to be à diſ- 
tin& ſort from either of theſe ; but as it is much ten- 
erer, I have not had an opportunity of ſeeing it in the 
flower, for the roots were all deſtroyed by the firſt 


* 


. 


3 


| 


| 
| 


fligmas. 


: 
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froſts in autumn. The ſeeds of this fort were ſent 
me from Aleppo, which ſucceeded very well; the 
roots were not ſo large as thoſe of the other forts-of 
Carrots, and were of a purple colour, very like that 
of a deep-coloured Radiſh ; they were very tender 
and ſweet; the leaves were finer cut than thoſe of 
the common Carrot, and were leſs hairy, © © 

The ſecond fort is commonly cultivated in gardens 
for the kitchen, and the different varieties of it are; 
in ſome places, eſteemed, though in London; the O- 

range Carrot is preferred to all the other. 
They are — at two or three different ſeaſons; 

or ſometimes oftener, where people are fond of youn 
Carrots, whenever they can be Neem The firſt 
ſeaſon for ſowing” the ſeeds is ſoon after Chrifttnas, if 
the weather is open, which ſhould be in warm bor- 
ders, near walls, pales, or hedges, but they ſhould 
not be ſown immediately cloſe thereto; but a border 
of Lettuce, or other young ſallad herbs, of about a 
foot wide, ſhould be next the wall, &c. for if the 
Carrots were ſown loſe to the wall, they would draw 

up weak, without making any tolerable roots. 
Theſe delight in a warm ſandy ſoil which is light, 


and ſhould be'dug pretty deep, that the roots may the 
better run down ; for if they meet with any obſtruc- 
tion, they are very forked, and ſhoot our 


apt to grow | 

lateral roots, ul where the ground is too much 
dunged the fame year that the ſeeds are ſown, which 
-will alſo occaſion their being worm-eaten ; it is there- 
fore the better method to dung the ground intended 
for Carrots the year before they are ſown, that it 
may be conſumed; and mixed with the earth ; bur 
in ſuch places where there has not been ground fo 
repared the year before, and there may be a neceſ- 
ſity for dunging it the ſame year as the Carrots are 
ſown, the dung ſhould be well rotted which is laid 
upon it, and ſhould be thinly ſpread over the ground; 
and in the digging of it into the ground, great care 
ſhould be taken to diſperſe it all through the ground, 
and not to bury" it in heaps, for that will fop the 
roots of the Carrots in their downright growth, and 
cauſe them to be ſhort and forky. ere the ground 
is inclinable to bind, there cannot be too much care 
taken to break and divide the parts; therefore in 
digging the land for Carrots,” there ſhould neyer be 
large ſpits taken; but they muſt be very thin, and the 
clods well broken ; which, if not attended * 
maſter, is ſeldom y performed by workmen, 

who are too apt 2 their work, if they are 
The ground hen dug ſhould be laid level and even; 
. otherwiſe when the ſeeds are ſown and the ground is 
raked over, part of the ſeeds will be buried too deep, 


and others will be in danger of being drawn up into 


$; fo the plants will come up in bunches, and 
= parts of the ground be i which ſnould al- 
ways be carefully avoided. 1 ; 
The ſeeds have a t quantity of ſmall forked 
hairs = their borders, by which” they cloſely ad- 
here, ſo that they are difficult to ſow even, ſo as not 
to come up in patches; you ſhould therefore rub it 
well through both hands, whereby the ' ſeed will be 
ſeparated before it is fown ; then you ſhould chooſe 
a calm day to ſow it in, for if the wind blows, it will 
be impoſſible to ſow it equal, for the ſeeds being very 
light, will be blown into heaps; When the ſeed 1 
'fown, you ſhould tread the ground pretty cloſe with 
your feet, that it may be buried, and then rake the 


| d level. WE | | 
hen the plants are come up and have got four 
leaves, you ſhould hoe the ground with a ſmall hoe 
about three inches wide, cutting down all young 
weeds, and ſeparating the plants to four inches diſtance 
each way; that they may get — * and in about 
a month or five weeks after, when the weeds begin to 
again, you ſhould hoe the ground over a ſecond 

| Wee; in which ſhould be careful not to leave 
two Carrots cloſe to each other; as alſo to ſeparate 


them to a greater diſtance, cutting down all weeds, 
and dightly Rirring the ſurtace of the ground in every 
3 Place; 


TJ 


* 


ing, as alſo to facilitate 


DAU 
lace, the better to prevent young weeds from ſpring- 
2 e — of the young 


15 about 2 month or five weeks after, you. muſt $6 


hoe them a third time, when you muſt. clear the 


.” weeds as before; and now you ſhould cut out the 


Carrots to the diſtance they are to remain, which muſt 


.. be proportioned to the ſize you intend to have them 
| ph If they are to be drawn while young, five or 


inches aſunder will be ſufficient, but it they are 
large before they are pulled up, they ſhould 


to 2 
be left eight or ten inches diſtant every way; you 


muſt alſo keep them clear from weeds, which, if ſuf- 


fered to grow amongſt the Carrots, will greatly pre- 


udice them. . 


he ſecond ſeaſon for ſowing theſe. ſeeds is in, Febru- 


ary, on warm banks, ſituated near the ſhelter of a 


Wall, pale, or hedge; but thoſe which are intended 
for the open A ſhould not be ſown before 


| than the end of the ſame month; for thoſe which are. 


the beginning of March, nor ſhould you ſow any later 


Town in April or May, will run up to ſeed before their 


roots have any bulk, eſpecially if the weather ſhould | 


prove hot and dry, 


Carrots in March, before the ſpring ſowing will be fit 


n July you may ſow again for an autumnal crop, 
and at the end of Auguſt you may ſow ſome to ſtand 
the winter; by which method you will have early 
to draw; but theſe are ſeldom ſo well taſted, and are 
often very tough and ſticky. However, as young 
Carrots are generally expected early in the 


Fouls 
moſt people ſow. ſome at this ſeaſon; but theſe ſhould 


be ſown upon warm borders and dry land, otherwiſe 


they are ſeldom good. If the winter ſhould prove very 
| Carrots” 


with Peaſe-haulm, the haulm of Aſparagus, or ſome 


ſevere, it will be, proper to coyer the young 


' ſuch light covering, to prevent the froſt from pene- 
trating into the ground, which often deſtroys the Car- 


- rots, where this care is wanti 


but if in very hard 


winters the Carrats ſhould be all deſtroyed which were 


ſoyn in autumn, there ſhould be a hot- bed made earl 


to ſow ſome, which will be fit for uſe 


in, the AO» | 
long before any that are ſown in the full ground; 


but theſe beds ſhould be earthed fifteen or ſixteen 


inches deep, that the roots may have a r depth 
Fed 


of fail to run down. If theſe 


$ are | with hot 


dung twice, at ſuch times when the heat of the beds 


_. Tots, but there 


# 
i. 


. grow 


forward the growthrof the Car- 
rots, but the be great care taken not to draw 
the plants up too weak; theſe may be allowed to 
cloſer together than thoſe ſown in the full 


decline, it will greatly 


ground, . becauſe they will be drawn for uſe very 
e mix ſeveral other ſorts of ſeeds, 


7 4 


. ther plants amongſt them. 


| 0 ſeldom at liberty before the ſucceeding ſpring: be- 


des, where Beans, or any other tall- growing plants 


The covetouſneſs of ſome gardeners will not permit 


hem to cut out cheir Carrotꝭ to a p! 
_. they hoe them, ſo that by leaving chem cloſe, they 
draw each other up weal 


a 1 - 


and if they are drawn 


While young, they never recover their ſtrength after- 


Ward io 
_ which. are properly thinned at the firſt hoeing; -there- | 


- 
«4 
„ 


- 


perfectly, as to grow. near the ſize of thoſe 


fore where the C 
roots, 


are deſigned to haye 


they have any other crop mixed with them. 


1% 28 


| 1 . a lar 
they mult; never. ſtand too cloſe, nor Would 


proper diſtance when | 


fleſh of theſe animals will be firmer and 


ſpit of earth from the bottom, 


face of the 


clods of earth unbroken, it 
it well before the ſeeds are ſown. 


bur as they are 2 
them more difhc f 
therefore ſome mix a, quantity of dry ſand with their 
ſeeds, rubbing them well together, fo as to ſeparate 


S 


cultivited-in gardens for the 


This root has been-long 
table, but has not till of late years beet cultivated in 
the fields. for cattle, nor has it been practiſed as yet 


but in few of England; it is — greatly 
to be wiſhed, that the culture of it was extended to 


every part of England, where the ſoil is proper for 
the purpoſe ; for there is ſcarce any root yet nown, 
which more deſerves it, being a very hearty good 
food for moſt ſorts of animals. One acre of Carrots, 
if well planted, will fatten a greater number of ſheep 
or bullocks, than three acres of Turneps, and the 
r taſted. 
Horſes are extremely fond of theſe roots, and for h 

there is not any better food. I have alſo known theſe 
roots cultivated for feeding of deer in parks, which 
has proved of excellent uſe in hard winters, when 
there has been a ſcarcity of other food; at which 
times great numbers of deer have periſhed for want, 
and thoſe which have eſcaped, have been ſo much re- 
duced, as not to recover their fleſh the following 
ſummer; whereas, thoſe fed with Carrots have becn 
kept in good condition all the winter, and upon the 
growth of the graſs in the ſpring, have been fat — 


in the ſeaſon, which is an advan where the 

There is alſo an advantage in the cultivation of this 
root beyond that of the Turnep, becauſe the crop is 
not ſo hable to fail; for as the Carrots are ſown in 
the ſpring, the plants generally come up well, and 
u the months of June and July prove very bad, 
there is no danger of the crop ſucceeding ; whereas 
Turneps are frequently deſtroyed by the flies at their 
firſt coming up, and indry autumns they are attacked 


is generally backward in its growth. 


by caterpillars, which in a ſhort time devour whole 


fields, but Carrots are not attacked by. theſe vermin : 
therefore every farmer who has a ſtock of cattle or 
ſheep, ſhould always have a ſupply of theſe roots, if 


he has land. proper for the purpoſe,” which muſt be 


light, and of a proper depth to admit of the roots 


down. 


In preparing the land for Carrots, if it has not been 
. in tillage before, it ſhould be ploughed early in au- 


tumn, and then ploughed acroſs —— winter, 
laying it up in high ndges to me by the froſt; 
and if the ground is poor, there ſhould be ſome rotten 
— * — Fea — _ ſhould be 

oughed in about inning of February; then 
in March, ſhould be ploughed again to 


the 
| — 0 ee IT mo which, ſome far- 


mers have two plougha, one following 
the ſame furrow, ſo that the ground is looſened a 
foot and a half deep. + ve men with ſpades 
following the plough in the furrow 


the other in 


top, levelling it ſmooth and breakin the-clbds; 


| the latter method. is attended with a little more ex- 


pence, but is much to be preferred to the firſt, becauſe 
in this way the clods are more broken, and the ſur- 
nd is laid much evener. 


If che land has been in tillage before, it will require 


but three ploughings; the firſt juſt before winter, 
When it ſhould be laid in high ridges for the reaſons 


before given; the ſecond croſs ploughing- ſhould be 
in February, after which, if it is 94 — to 


break the clods, it will be of great ſervice the laſt 


time muſt be in March to receive the ſeeds, this 
ſhould, be performed in the manner before mention- 
ed. After this third ploug ing, if there remain great 
be to harrow 
| ne pound: and a 
half of ſeeds will be ſufficient for an acre of land, 
to adhere , it renders 
alt. to ſaw even than moſt other forts ; 


the Carrot ſeeds from each other, which. is a 
method. After the ſeeds are ſown, they muſt be 


gently harrowed in to bury them; and when the 
2 up, they ſhould be hoed in the manner 


But 


/ 


f 


\ 
* 


not cultivated in othe | 
DAU cus CRETICUS: Sec ATnamanTta; 


n 

But in order to pręſerve your. Carrots for uſe all the 
winter and ſpring, you ſhould, about the beginning 
of November, when the green leaves are decayed, 
dig them up, and lay them in ſand in a dry place, 


. where che froſt cannot come to them, taking them 


out from time to time as you have occaſion for them, 
Teſerving ſome of the longeſt and ſtraiteſt roots for 


, ſeed, if you intend to ſave any; which roots ſhould 


be planted in the middle of February, in a light ſoil, 
about a foot aſunder each way, obſerving to keep the 


a ground clear from weeds; and about the middle of 


uguſt, when you find the ſeeds are ripe, you, muſt cut 
it off, and carry it to a dry place, where it ſhould be 
expoſed to the ſun and air for ſeveral days to dry; 
then you may beat out the ſeeds, and put it up, in 
bags, keeping it in a dry 2 om until en uſe it. 
This ſeed is ſeldom eſteemed very after the firſt 
or ſecond year at moſt, but new ſeed is always pre- 
ferred, nor will it grow when it is more than two 
years old. | | L 
The third fort grows naturally about Montpelier ; 
this hath ſmoother ſtalks than the common Carrot, the 
ſegments of the leaves are broader, and of a lucid 
reen; the umbels of the flowers are larger, and not 
0 regular. This is an annual plant, but it ſucceeds 
beſt when ſown in autumn. 
The fourth ſort is of lower growth than either of the 
former; the ſtalks are cloſely covered with ſhort 
prickles, the ſegments of the leaves are broad and 
obtuſe, the umbels are ſmall, and the involucrum is 
longer than the umbel, and the leaves are trifid which 
compoſe it. | 
The fifth ſort riſes with a ſlender, rough, hairy ſtalk 
upward of two foer high the leaves are ſhort, and 
have a few ſmall ones intermixed, which are thinly 
placed, and cut into acute ſegments; the umbels are 


not ſo large as thoſe of the common ſort, and the in- 


volucrum is twice the length of the umbel ; the leaves 
which compoſe it are divided into five or ſeven 

ending in acute points; the flowers are yellow. 

The ſort hath a channelled ſtalk riſing near 
three feet, which is terminated by large umbels of 
flowers, with a. wing-pointed involucrum ; the ſeg- 
ments of the lower leaves are cut into obtuſe ſegments, 
and are of a deep green colour. 

The ſeventh fort is an annual plant, which grows na- 
turally in Spain and Italy ; this riſes with an upright, 
ſmooth, channelled ſtalk three feet high, garniſhed 
with ſmooth leaves, which are divided into many fine 
narrow ſegments like thoſe of Fennel; the ſtalks 
branch out upward, and each branch,is terminated b 
a large umbel, compoſed of a great number of ſmall 


ones; the involucrum is ſhorter than the umbel, and | 


each of the leaves which . compoſe it is. trifid: the 
foot-ſtalks which ſuſtain the ſmall umbels (or rays) 
are long and ſtiff; theſe are by the Spaniards. uſed 
For picking their teeth, from whence the plant had 
the title of Viſnaga, or Pick-tooth. The ſeeds of this 

lant ſhould be ſown in autumn, for thoſe which are 
own in the ſpring frequently fail, or at leaſt remain 
in the ground till next year before they grow; the 
plants require no other culture but to keep them 


2 from weeds, and thin them where they are too 
cloſe. 


The eighth ſort grows naturally about Tangier. This 
riſes with an upright ſtalk above two feet high, gar- 
niſhed with ES mined leaves which are hairy ; 
the ſtalk branches upward into ſeveral diviſions, each 
being terminated by an umbel of white flowers, which 
are ſucceeded by prickly ſeeds. 
the ſeeds of this ſort are not ſown in the autumn, 
the plants rarely perfect their ſeeds in this country; 
for when they are ſown in the ſpring, and the plants 
come up ſoon after, they generally run up to ſeed in 
autumn, ſo that the froſts come on before they have 
ee prefitved in batt 
Theſe {pres are ſometimes preſerved in botanic gar- 
dens Dd the ſake of variety, Hut being of no 4A 
gardens. | 


bath a roundiſh germen in the bottom. 
| Jupporiing a cylindrical le, crowned 
obtuſe 


bed: thoſe in the pots ſhould be plun 


DAY-LILY. See HeMgROCALLIS: 


day 


D'AYENIA; Monier: 


This genus of plants receives its title from Monkig: 
neur Le Duc D'Ayen, who is a great lover and pro- 


moter of the ſcience of botany; and has a noble 
garden at St. Germains, which is well ſtored with rare 
E from many different parts of the world, and 
appointed Dr. Monier, member of the Royal -A- 
cademy of Sciences, the ſuperintendent of it. 
The CnhaRAcrExs are,; 
It hath an empalement compoſed of five 'ſmall oval leaves 
which are dry. The flower bath five petals, whoſe points 
are united to a plain ſtarry nectarium; the nectarium fits 
„ a cylindrical column which is ereft, and the length of 


| the empalement ; it is bell-ſhaped, having five depreſſed 
. lobes at the margin: it hath five ſhort flamina inſerted in- 


to the border of the neftarium, terminated by roundi/b 
ſummits, whith are joined to the border. of the petals. It 
the nectarium, 
a froe-cornered 


Stigma. The capſule hath froe cells, incloſing five 


_ oblong ſeeds faſtened to the capſule. 


This genus of plants is ranged in the fourth ſection 

of Linneus's twentieth claſs, intitled Gynandria Pen- 

tandria, the flowers having five ſtamina, which are 
faſtened with the ſtyle to the nectarium. 

We at preſent know but one Sexc1zs of this genus, 
viz 


D'Avzx1a (Pufilla) foliis cordatis glabris. Lin. Sp. 1354. 


D' Ayenia with heart-ſhaped ſmooth leaves. 7.4 

The ſeeds of this plant were ſent by the younger 
De Juſſieu from Peru to Paris, where they ſucceeded, 
and have ſince been communicated to many other gar- 
dens in Europe. I received the ſeeds from Dr. Mo- 
nier, intendent of the garden of the Duke D'Ayen 


at St. Germains, which have for ſome years grown 


in the Chelſea. garden, where the plants annually 
flower and perfect their ſeeds. 
This plant hath a weak ligneous ſtalk, which divides 
into ſeveral ſlender branches, riſing from nine inches 
to a foot high, garniſhed by heart-ſhaped ſmooth 
leaves, which are "ſlightly indented on their 
ſtanding upon pretty long foot-ſtalks ; they are of a 
lucid green, and end in acute points, placed alter- 
nately on the branches. At the baſe of each foot- 
ſtalk, from the ſide of the branches, come out the 
flowers, two, three, or four, ariſing from the ſame 


| _ each ſtanding upon a ſeparate ſlender foot- 


k ; they have five ſlender ſtamina, collected into a 
ſort of column, like the malvaceous flowers, ha 
a five-cornered germen at the bottom, which after- 
ward becomes a roundiſh five-cornered capſule, hay- 
ing five cells, in each of theſe is lodged one kidney- 
ſhaped ſeed. The flowers are tubulous, ſpreading 
open at the top, where they are cut into five acute 
ſegments, each being terminated by a lender tail; 
they are purple, and continue in ſucceſſion on the 
ſame plants from July to the winter. . 
This plant is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould: be 
ſown upon a. moderate. hot-bed early in the ſpring ; 
and when the plants are come up, and have rar] 
leaves, they ſhould be tranſplanted on afreſh hot · bed 
to bring them forward; part of them may be planted 
in ſmall pots, and the others may be planted on the 
into a hots 
bed of tanners bark; they muſt be ſhaded till they 
have taken new root, then they muſt have free air 
admitted to them every day, in proportion to the 
warmth of the ſeaſon ; they require to be frequently 
watered in warm weather, but they ſhould not have 
it in too great plenty. The plants ſhould continue 
all the ſummer in the hot-ved, where they muſt have 
a good ſhare of air; for thoſe which are fully expoſed 
to the open air will not thrive, and if they are t 
much drawn, they do not flower well. The plants 
will live through the winter in a moderate ſtove, but 
as they perfect their ſeeds well the firſt year, few per- 
ſons care to dontinue the old plants. There is a fi- 


re of this plant exhibited in the 118th plate of our 5 


ures of planes. 


10 
* 


: * 
| 


treit fall. 


| 
[ 
| 
| 
| 
| 


DEL 


DECORTICATION, is the pulling off the out- 
- ward bark of trees, alſo the peeling or barking of | 


roots. 


DEL PHINIUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 602. Tourn. 


Inſt. R. H. 426. tab. 241. [Avgi, Gr. a dolphin; 
fo called, becauſe, the flower, before it opens, re- 


ſembles a dolphin. It is called Conſolida Regalis, | 


from its conſolidating virtue. Caſpar Bauhin calls 

it the Royal Plant, becauſe it has its cup turned 
backwards, like a nobleman's badge. Cæſalpinus, 
« Pliny, and the poets ay, this po is the true Hya- 
- cinth, becauſe it has the ſyllable ai inſcribed on its 

flower, which is a particle of bewailing,] Larkſpur, 
or Larkſheel. | 958 

The CaarAcTeRs are, 

The flower bath no empalement ; it is compoſed of fue 
 wnequal petals placed circularly ; the — 7 ex- 
tended at the binder part into à tubular obtuſe tail; the 


two fide petals are nearly of the ſame ſize with the 4 
hers 4 Ther 


' but the two loter are ſma theſe ſpread open. 


is 4 bifid nectarium ſituated in the center of the petals, 
and is involved in the tube by the back part. The flower 


bath many ſmall ſtamina which incline to the petals, and 
are terminated by ſmall ereft 

oval germen, ſupporting three ſtyles tobicb are as long as 
« bhe 1 crowned by reflexed ftigmas ; the germen af- 


terward become ſo many capſules joined together, which | 
| 4 creſſtways, each having one cell with angular | 


Tbis genus of plants is in the third ſection 
of Linnæus's thirteenth claſs, intitled Polyandria Tri- 

— the flower having many ſtamina and three 
5 8 ; "4 
The Speis are, 


t. DELemINIUM (Conſolida) nectariis monophyllis, caule 


ſubdiviſo. Hort. Cliff. 2 17. Larkſpur with a one-leaved 
neflarium and a divided ftalk, Delphinium ſegetum. 
: Tourn, Inſt. 426. Corn Larkſpur, and the Conſolida 
regalis arvenſis. C. B. P. 142. Field Royal Conſound. 
2. DzLeniniom (Aacia) nectariis monophyllis, caule 
. fimplici. Lark/phr with a one-leaved neftarium, and an 
Iphinium hortenſe, flore majore & 
ſimplici cæruleo. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 426. Garden 
Larkſpur, with à larger fingle blue flower. 
3. Dxrrumwn (Ambiguum) nectariis monophyllis, caule 


 ramoſo. Larkſpur with @ one-leaved neftarium and a | 


branching ſtalk. Delphinium elatius purpuro viola- 
 ceum,. Suvert. Flog, Branched Larkſpur. 
4. DTM (Peregrinum) nectariis diphyllis corollis 
enneapetalis capſulis teretis, foliis multipartitis ob- 
tuſis. Hort. Cliff. 213. Larkſpur with a two-leaved 
nectarium, a flower with eleven petals and three capſules, 
and leavat divided into many obtuſe ſegments, Nelphi- 
num latifolium, paryo flore. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 426. 
.  Broad-leaved Larkſpur with a ſmall flower. 
3. De.eamvs (Elatum) nectariis diphyllis, labellis bi- 
fidis, apice barbatis, foliis inciſis, caule erecto. Hort. 
Upfal. 151. Larkſpur with a two-leaved nectarium, a 
 bifid lip bearded at the top, cut leaves, and an ereft ftalk. 
Delphinium perenne montanum villoſum, aconiti 
- folio. Tourn. Inſt. 426. Perennial- hairy Mountain 
— with a Monkſbood leaf, commonly called the Bee 


6. DeLpmNIUM (Grandiflorum) nectaris diphyllis, labellis 
integris, floribus ſubſolitariis, foliis compoſitis li- 
neeari- multipartitis. Hort. Upſal. 150. Larkſpur with 
-  @ o- laaved nectarium, an entire lip, flowers growing 
Anh, and compound leaves divided into many narrow 
Paris. Delphinium humilius anguſtifolium perenne, 
fore azureo. Amman. Dwarf narrow-leaved perennial 
 Larkſpar with an azure flower. 
7. DzLytiniuM (Americanum) nectariis diphyllis, la- 
bellis integris, floribus ſpicatis, follis atis mul- 
tifidis glabris. Plate 119. Larkſpur with a two-leaved 
 neflarium, an entire lip, flowers growing in ſpikes, and pal. 
mated, . multifid, ſinooth leaves, commonly called American 
8,-Dzcymgron-(Staphiſagria) nectariis diphyllis, foliis 
palmatis, lobis integris. Hort. Cliff. 213. Larkſpur 
with a two-leaved empalement, and palmated leaves having 
7 1 
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ts; it hath three 
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| 


eee bie Delphintur, plata folio, Raphyſugri 


 Thieſe plants are annual, ſo are 


| by 


bet + 


dictum. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 428. Larkſpur with 4 
Plane- tres leaf, called Staveſacre. 

The ſeveral varieties of the Garden Larkſpur are not 
here enumerated, as they would ſwell the work be- 
yond its intended bulk, if all theſe were diſtinguiſhed, 
therefore here are only the diſtin& ſpecies mentioned; 
and as'the gardeners diſtinguiſh the Garden Larkſpurs 
into thoſe which are branched," and fuch as have up- 
right ſtalks; which difference is permanent, and 
never alters, whatever may be aſſerted to the con- 
trary by ignorant ders; fo T ſhall juſt mention 


the ſeveral varieties which there are of each fort, 


commonly cultivated in the ens of the curious. 
And firſt of the branched Larkſpur, there are of the 
following colours, with ſingle and double flowers. 
Blue, purple, white, fleſh, Aſh, and Roſe colours 
and ſome have flowers beautifully ſpotted, with two 
or three of theſe different colours. 
The upright or unbranched Larkſpur, produces a 
| — variety of colours than the branched, and the 
are larger and fuller than thoſe; but the 
principal colours run nearly the ſame with thoſe of 
the other, though many of the colours are deeper, 
and there are more different ſhades of theſe colours 
in the flowers of this ſort. 
The firſt ſort grows naturally on arable lands, in 
France, Spain, and Italy, and is ſuppoſed to be the 
ſame as the Garden Larkſpur, which is a great miſ- 
take; for I have cultivated it many years in the gar- 
den, and never found it alter: the leaves of this 
are broader, and not ſo much divided as thoſe of the 
garden kind, and are placed thinner upon the ſtalks; 
the flowers are ſmaller, and grow in longer ſpikes; 
the ſtalks are not ſo much branched as that fort which 
is called the branched, nor are they ſingle like the 
upright, ſo that I think it may be allowed to be a 
different ſpecies. | 
The ſecond fort hath upright ſtalks, which ſcarce put 
out any branches; the ſpikes of flowers grow erect, 
and the flowers are placed very cloſe , fo that 
they 'make a fine appearance. Theſe plants flower in 
July and Auguſt, and are very great ornaments to 
the borders of the flower-garden. 
The branching Larkſpur, which is the third fort, 
comes later to flower than the upright; this riſes with 
a very branching ſtalk three feet high or more; the 
branches come out horizontally from the ſide of the 
ſtalks, but afterward turn that part on which the 
ſpike of flowers grow, which 1s at the extremity up- 
ward, ſo as to make an angle; the leaves are long 
and finely divided ; the flowers are placed thinner in 
the ſpikes than thoſe of the upright. fort ; they are 
large, and ſome of them very double and of various 


re every year propagated 
which ſhould be ſown where the plants are 
deſigned to remain, for they do not bear tranſplanting 
well, eſpecially if they are not removed very young; 
thoſe ſeeds which are ſown. in autumn, produce the 
ſtrongeſt plants and moſt double flowers, and ripen 
their ſeeds better than thoſe which are, ſown in the 
ring, as they come earher to flower ; but to con- 
tinue a ſucceſſion of theſe flowers, there ſhould be 
ſome ſeeds ſown in the ſpring. When they are ſown 
on the borders of the flower-garden for ornament, 
— ſhould be in patches of about a foot diameter, 
in the middle of the borders, at proper diſtances; in 
each of theſe patches may be ſcattered ten or a dozen 
ſeeds, covering them over about a quarter of an inch 
with earth; and in the ſpring the plants may be 
thinned; leaving about five or ſix of the upright Tort 
in each patch to ſtand for flowering; but ef the 
branching ſort, not more than three or, four, becauſe 
theſe require room; after this the plants will require 
no farther care but to keep them clean from weeds, 
and when "they begin to flower ſhould be ſupported 
flower-ſticks- to prevent their being en by 
wind, eſpecially if they are not in à ſheltered ſituation. 
If the ſeeds were well choſen, there will be v — | 
R 


1. 
ordinary flowers among them; and if there are ſetds 
of the different coloured flowers ſown in each patch, 
they will make a pleaſing variety: but the upright 
ſort ſhould never be mixed in the ſame patches with 
the bratnchifig, becauſe they do not flower at the 
fame time. . | 
But iff order to preſerve the two ſorts fine without 
'» degenerating to ſingle or bad colours, there ſtiould be 
| 4 bed of each ſort ſown in autumn, in ſome ſeparate 
part of the garden, where the plants ſhould be pro- 
* perly thinned, and kept clean from weeds, till they 
E to ſhew their flowers; when they ſhould be 
carefully looked over every other day, to pull out all 
. thoſe ans, whoſe flowers are not very double nor 
of good colours, for if theſe are permitted to ſtand | 
among the others till their farina has impregnated 
them, it will certainly cauſe them to degenerate ; ſo 
that thoſe perſons who are contented with only 
marking their =_ flowers for ſeed, and ſuffer the 
- others to ſtand for ſeed among them, will always find 
themſelves diſappointed in the goodneſs of their flow- 
ers the following ſeaſon : therefore thoſe who 2 — 
to have theſe flowers in perfection, ſhould never 
gather the ſeeds of ſuch as grew in the borders of 
the flower-· garden; becauſe there it will be almoſt 
impoſſible to preſerve them ſo true, as when they are 
in beds at a diſtance from all other kinds. 
When the ſeed-veſſels turn brown, they muſt be 
carefully watched, to gather them before they open 


and diſcharge the ſeeds ; ſo that thoſe which are ſi- 


. tuated- on the lower part of the ſtalk, will open long 
before thoſe on the upper part of the ſtalk are ripe ; 
for which reaſon the pods ſhould from time to time 
de gathered as they ripen, and not ſuffered to ſtand 
till the ſtalks are pulled up, which is often praiſed. 
. Thoſe which are ſituated on the lower part of 
the „are much preferable to ſuch as grow near 
the top; for which reaſon thoſe who are very curious 
in the choice of their ſeeds, crop off the upper part 
of the ſpikes of flowers, and never ſuffer them to 
a ſtand for ſeeds. % 6 1 a 
As theſe plants are very hardy, and require fo little 
care in their culture, ſo they are worthy of a place in 
every good garden; for during their continuance in 
flower, there are few plants which make a better ap- 
. pearance; and for gathering to make flower: pots to 
adorn rooms, there is ſcarce any flower ſo proper; 
becauſe by their upright 8 and long ſpikes, 
they riſe to a proper height above the pots; and 
when the ſeveral colours are ſkilfully intermixed 
N _ make a rich appearance, and continue long in 
The fourth fort grows naturally in Sicily and Spain, 
I received the ſeeds of it from Gibraltar ; this hath a 
very branching ſtalk, which riſes about two feet high; 
the lower leaves are divided into many broad obtuſe 
ſegments, but thoſe which are upon the ſtalks are 
generally 'fingle ; the flowers grow ſcatteringly toward 
the upper part of the branches, they are ſmall, and 
of a deep blue colour; theſe are ſucceeded; by very 
ſmall ſeed-veſſels, which are ſometimes fingle; and 
at others double, and very rarely three together, as 
in the common ſorts, This is an annual plane, whoſe 
| ſeeds ſhould be ſown in autumn, and the plants 
treated as the common ſort; it hath little beauty, 
and is only kept in ſome gardens for the ſake of va- 
p riety. a 1 | 
The fifth ſort hath a perennial root, which ſends out 
ſeveral 7 2 ſtalks in the ſpring, riſing to the 
height of four feet, garniſned with leaves which are 
Aivided into many broad ſegments, in form of a 
reading hand; theſe ſegments are cut at their ex- 
tremities into two or three acyte points; the leaves 
are hairy, and ſtand upon long foot- ſtalks; the flow- 
ers terminate the ſtalks, growing in long = they 
are of a dight blue, covered toward their hinder part 


with @ meally down. This flowers in July and Au- 


, - guſt, and in autumn the ſtalks decay to the root. 


Tho ſueth forvprows naturally in Siberia, from whence |. 
TR the ſeeds were ſent to the Imperial Funden at Pe- 


» 
* 


* 


DEN 


leaves compoſed of many narrow* 


The ſeventh fort grows naturally in 


ſtalks fix or ſeven feet high, garn 
ſhaped leaves, which are : 


lowing ſummer they will flower, an 


be ſown in autumn, 


| ment than the common Larkſpur. 


tarre. 
The Cnanacters are, 


oblong germen, ſupporting a ſhort thick 
an 
taper pod with two c 


of Linnæus's 


The Species are, 


© lowersleaves winged, and rhe upper” 


5 


 terſburgh, where they ſucceeded; and the ſeeds were 
ſent me from thence by the late Dr. Amman, who 
was profeſſor of botany in that univerſity. This hath 
a perennial root, which puts out two or three 
branching ſtalks every ſpring ; theſe riſe about a foot. 
and a halt high, and are garniſhed at each joint with 


ſegments, witich 


terminate with ſeveral acute points; they are ſinooth, 
and of a light green colour; the flowers come out 
toward the upper part of the ſtalks ſingly, edch 
ſtanding upon a long naked foot-ſtalk ; theſe are large, 
and of a fine "azure colour; they appear the latter 
part of July, and are ſuceeeded by ſeeds which ripen 


in the autumn. | 


America : this is 


a perennial plant, which riſes with ſtrong branching 


ſhed with hand- 


wided into four or five 
broad lobes, ending with many acute points; theſe 
are ſmooth, and ſtand upon long 
flowers terminate the ſtalks, growing in long ſpikes ; 
they are of a fine blue colour, with a bearded nec- 
tarium, having two lips; and of a dark colour, re- 
ſembling at a ſmall diſtance the bod 
All the perennial Larkſpurs are 
| : ; 
which, if ſown in autumn, will more certainly ſuc- 
ceed, than thoſe which are ſown in the ſpring; when 
the 2 come up, they ſhould be kept clean from 
weeds, and where they are too cloſe together, part 
of them ſhould be drawn out, to allow room for the 
others to grow till the following autumn, when they 
muſt be planted where they are to remain; the fol- 


foot- ſtalks; the 


y of a bee. 
ted by ſeeds, 


d che roots con- 


tinue many years growing in magnitude, ſo will pro- 
duce a greater number of flower-ſtalks. 
The eighth ſort is an annual plant, which grows na- 
turally in the Levant, as alſo in Calabria; this riſes 
with a ſtrong hairy ſtalk about two feet high, Fur 
niſned with hand- haped hairy leaves, compoſed of 
five or ſeven oblong lobes, which have frequently one 
or two acute indentures on their Tides; the flowers 
form à looſe ſpike at the upper part of the ſtalk, 
each ſtanding on a long foot-ſtalk ; the flowers are of 
a pale blue or purple colour, and have a two-leaved 
nectarium: this is A by ſeeds, which ſhould 
for thoſe ſown in the ſpring never 
| grow the fame year, The ſeeds ſhould be ſown where 
the plants are to remain, and require no other treat- 


The common 


people uſe the powder of this ſeed to kill lice, from 
whence it has been titled Louſewort.. n 

DENSCANIS. See Exyrarontvm. 

DENS LEONIS. See Lxonroο - 

DENT ARI A. Lin. Gen. Plant. 726. Tourn. I 

R. H. 225. tab. 110, Toothwort; in French Den- 


* 
. 
. 


* The empulement of the flower is compoſed of four oblon 
oval heaves, 260 fall off, the 2 | 
petals placed in fog of a croſs ; it bath fix ſtamina, four 
of "which" art as lung as the empalement, the other two 
are porter; theſe are terminated by oblong heart-ſhaped 
ſummits, which ſtand erett. In the center is fit an 


bath four obtuſe 


le, crowned by 


fligma ;, the germen afterward becomes à lung 
2 als Tad by an intermediate par- 
tition, opening with two valves, including mam rountliſh 


ſeeds, 
| This genus of — is ranged in the ſecond ſection 
fteenth claſs, intitled Tetradynamia 
Siliquoſa, the flowers having four long and two ſhort 
ſtamina, and the ſeeds being incloſed in long pods. 


1. Dx TARIA (Pentaptyllos) foliis ſummis digitatis. Lin. 
Sp. 912. Hve-leav Tovthwort, -whoſe upper leaves ar- 
band ſhaped. Dentaria pentaphyllos, tolus mollioribus. 
C. B. P. 322. Five-leaved Toothwort with ſoft leaves. 

2. DenTarla (Bulbifera) foliis inferioribus pinnatis, 

ſummis fimphcibus. Hort. Cliff. 335. Tootbwort with 


es. ſingle. Denta- 


h 


DEW 


ba heptaphyilos baccifera. C. B. Fr ua. Swen; habe 


zulb- bearing Teothmor t. 


3. DznTAR1A ( Enneaphylles) foliis ternis ternatis. Lin. 


Sp. Plant. 653. Toothwort with three-leaved trifoliate 


* leaves. Dentaria triphyllos. C. B. P. 322. Three-leaved 
TDoothtport. 6 ä 
The firſt ſort riſes with a ſtrong ſtalk a foot and a half 

igh, garniſhed with a leaf at each joint, compoſed 
of five lobes, which are four inches long, and near 
two broad in the wideſt part, ending in acute points, 
deeply ſawed on their 1 theſe are ſmooth, and 
ſtand on long foot - ſtalks ; the flowers grow in looſe 
ſpikes at the top of the ſtalks; they are ſmall, of a 
bluſh colour, and ſucceeded by long taper pods filled 
with ſmall roundiſh ſeeds. ir in the ſhady 
woods in the ſouth of France and Iraly. | 
The ſecond fort riſes with lender ſtalks about a foot 
high; the leaves at the bottom have ſeven lobes, 
thoſe a little above five, others but three, and at the 
upper part of the ſtalk they are ſingle: the flowers 
| "ov 0 4 or the top ry ay — 8 have 

our obtuſe purple petals, and are ſuc y taper 
pow filled wh ronnlith ſeeds. 1 
he third ſort riſes with an upright ſtalk a foot high ; 
the leaves are compoſed of nine lobes, three growing 
together, ſo that one leaf has three times three; the 
flowers grow in ſmall bunches on the top of the ſtalks, 
and are ſucceeded by ſmall taper pods filled with 
roundiſh feeds. | 
Theſe plants grow on the mountains in Italy, and in 
the woods of Auſtria, The ſecond ſort is found wild 
in ſome parts of England, but particularly near Hare- 
Held, in moiſt ſhady woods, and is ſeldom preſerved 
in ens: this produces bulbs on the ſide of the 


ſtalks, where the leaves are ſet on, which, if planted,” 


will grow and produce plants. Theſe plants are pro- 

ated by ſceds, or parting their roots; the ſeeds 
Boule be ſown in autumn, ſoon after they are ripe, 
in a light ſandy foil and a ſhady ſituation: in the 
— 1 plants may be taken up where they grow 
— 


ſe, and tranſplanted out in the like foil and ſi- 
tuation; where, after they have taken root, they | 


will require no farther care, but to keep them clear 
from weeds: the ſecond year they will produce flowers, 
and ſometimes perfect their ſeeds. 
The beſt time to tranſplant the roots is in October, 
when they ſhould be planted in a moiſt foil and a 
| ſhady ſituation for they will not live in a dry ſoil, or 
when are expoſed to the ſun. 
DEW is by ſome defined to be a meteor bred of a 
thin cold vapour, or compoſed of the ſteams and 
vapours of the earth; which, being exhaled by the 
heat of the ſun, and kept ſuſpended during his pre- 
fence, do, upon his abſence, convene into and 
then fall down unto the earth again. | 
Others define it, a thin, light, inſenſible miſt or rain, 
falling while the ſun is below the horizon. 
The origin-and matter of dews are, without doubt, 
from vapour and exhalations of the earth and water, 
raiſed by the warmth of the ſun and earth, &c. 
There being many vapours in the air, though not 
always viſible, hence it comes to paſs, that even in 
clear weather great dews fall, eſpecially in countries 
where it ſeldom rains; for when it happens that the 
| ſcattered vapours are collected and condenſed together, 
and forced downwards, they muſt needs fall, and be- 
dew the plants and graſs. . 
The thin veſicles, of which vapours conſiſt, being 
once detached from their bodies; keep riſing in the 
air till they arrive at ſuch a ſtage as is of the ſame 
inc gravity with themſelves, when their riſe is 
ſtopped : now, as it is the warmth or fire that dilates 
the patts of water, and forms thoſe veſicles that are 
ſpecifically lighter than the air, and are capable of aſ- 
8 cog pra ſo when that heat declines, or is 
loft, as E approach or contiguity of any colder 
body, the veſicles condenſe, and become ni and 
deſcend, | 
Therefore the ſun warming the atmoſphere in the 
day-time, by the continual influx of his rays, the va- 
9 3 


— 


whereas rain falls at any time, and in 
The reverend Dr. Hales, in his Treatiſe of Vegetable 


D E W 

pours being onde raiſed, gontique their Progreſs, not 
meeting with any thing to increaſe their gravity, 
till ſuch time as they are got far beyond the reach of 
the reflected warmth of the earth in the middle re- 
gion of the atmoſphere, and there condenſe and form 
clouds. F 
Though ſome ſay, it is diſputable whether dews ever 
congregate ſo as to form clouds, as they are only 
elevated by the ſun; ſo that when that power is gone, 
as it is after the ſetting of the ſun, they immediately 
deſcend; and this is more. obſervable in very warn 
weather, and very hot climates. j 
The time for the falling of the dew is either before 
ſun-riſing, or after ſan-fer; that it may regularly fall 
at ſuch times, it is neceſſary for the air to be calm, 
for windy or ſtormy weather hinders it; but when it 
is calm weather, and gentle breezes are felt from the 
weſt about the ſetting, and from the caſt about the 
riſing of the ſun, it is probable, that by moderately 
cooling the air, they collect the vapours and precipi- 
rate them; and becauſe the morning breezes are more 
general than the evening ones, for this reaſon the 
evening dews fall only here and there, but thoſe in 
the morning ſeldom fail to be univerſal: or, as it 
may be otherwiſe expreſſed, when the ſun is got be- 
low the horizon, the atmoſphere cools the vapours, 
which have in the preceding day been raiſed by the 
warmth of the earth; and the rays of the ſun being 

there, as ſoon as they are got out of the air, 


Go 


and fire on the cold moiſt air that they pais 
through. = 
Hence it is, that dews are more copious in the ſpring 
than other ſeaſons, there being a greater ſtock of va- 
pour in readineſs, by reaſon there has been but a ſmall 
expence thereof during the winter's cold and froſt 
than at other times. ; 

It is found by experience, that the dews are more 
copious in hotter countries than in cold, as Pliny ob- 
ſerves of the ſummer nights in Africa, which he calls 
Roſcidæ eſtate notes; the reaſon of which feems 
to be this, that in the day-time-the heat of the ſun 
raiſes abundance of vapours out of the water; which 
vapours are ſo extremely rarefied by the ſame hear, 
that they are diſperſed far and wide; but the cool of 
the night brings them together, and condenſes them 
to that degree, that they fall to the ground, but not 
in ſuch large drops as rain does; but in colder coun- 
tries, where there are frequent rains, and the vapours 
are leſs rarefied, moſt of them come down in rain, 
and but a ſmall turns to dew: beſides, in Africa 


there is a great difference between the heat of the day 


and night, particularly in ſummer ; for their flights 
are long, and very cold; whereas in northern coun- 
tries they are little colder than the day, and much 
ſhorter than in places nearer the line. 

Pliny likewiſe relates of Egypt, that it abounds in 
dews throughout all the heat of ſummer; for the air 
being there too hot to conſtipate the vapours in the 
day-time, they never gather into clouds, and for that 
reaſon they have no rain. But it is known, in climates 
where the days are exceſſive hot, the nights are re- 
markably cold, ſo that the vapours that are raiſed 
after ſun-ſet are readily condenſed into dews: or, 
perhaps notable coldneſs may be rather the effect than 
the cauſe of the quantity of dews ; for much vapour 
being raiſed by the great heat of the earth, and the 
ſtock of fire being ſpent. on it in the day-time, the 
influx of ſuch a great quantity of moiſture muſt greatly 
chill the air. * + l | 
The difference between dew and rain ſeems to be 
only this, that dew falls at ſome particular times as 
aforeſaid, and in very fmall drops, ſo as to be ſeen 
when down, but ſcarce perceivable while it is falling; 
ſſer drops. 


Statics, tells us, That in order to find out the quan- 
tity of dew that fell in the night on the 1 gch of Au- 
guſt, 7 p. m. he took two glazed earthen pans, which 
were three inches deep, and twelve inches diameter 

1 


in to condenſe apace, and ſpend their ſtock 


* 


| in ſurface: that he filled them with pretty moiſt 
increaſed in weight by the night's dew 180 grains; 


and decreaſed in weight by the evaporation of the day 
1 qunce-+ 282 gra | N 


ins. N n E 5 
He ſays likewiſe, he ſet theſe'in other broader pans 


to prevent any moiſture from the earth ſticking to the 


bottom of them. He adds, that the moiſter the earth 


is, the more dew falls on it in a night, and more than 
a double quantity of dew falls on a ſurface of water 
than there does on an equal ſurface of moiſt earth. 


The evaporation of a ſurface of water in nine hours | 


winter's dry day, is Ar of an inch: the evaporation 
of a ſurface of ice ſet in the ſhade during a nine hours 
day, was Ar. 8 . | 
So here are 540 grains more evaporated from the 
earth every 24 hours in ſummer than fall in dew. in 
the night; that is, in 21 days near 26 ounces from a 
circular area of a foot diameter ; and circles being as 
the ſquares of their diameters, io pounds 2 ounces 
will in-21 days be evaporated from the hemiſphere of 
30 inches diameter, which the Sunflower's root occu- 
pies z which, with the 29 PRs drawn off by the 
plant in the ſame time, makes 39 Sou, that is, 9 
pounds and ++ out of every cubic foot of earth, the 
plant's roots occupying more than 4 cubic feet: but 
this is a much er _ of drineſs than the ſur- 
face of the ever ſuffers for 15 inches depth, even 
in the drieſt ſeaſons in this country. 
In a long dry ſeaſon therefore, - eſpecially within the 


ay 0 we muſt have recourſe, for ſufficient moiſture | 
to 


eep plants and trees alive, to the moiſt ſtrata of 


earth, which lie next below that in which the roots 


Now moiſt bodies always communicate of their moiſ- 
ture to more dry adjoining bodies; but this low mo- 
tion of the aſcent o — is much accelerated by 
the ſun's heat 9 depths in the earth, as 
is probable, he ſays, from the twentieth experiment 
2 ſaid book. : | | 

Now 180 grains of dew falling in one night on a cir- 
cle of a diameter = 113 ſquare inches; theſe 
180 grains being equally ſpread on this ſurface, its 
depth will be +, part of an inch = ——2—. Headds, 
that he found the dew in a winter night to be the 
part of an inch; ſo that if we allow 151 nights for 
the extent of the ſummer dew, it will in that time 
ariſe to one inch depth: and reckoning the remainin 
214 nights for the extent of the winter's dew, it wi 
produce 2,39 inches depth, which makes the dew of 
the whole year amount to 3, 39 inches depth. 

Ani the wt which evaporated in a fair ſum- 
mer's day om e ſame ſurface, being as 1 ounce 
282 grains, gives - part of an inch depth for eva- 
* 1 which is four times as much as fell at 
night. | 
| He fays likewiſe, that he found by the fame means, 
the evaporation of a winter's day to be nearly the 
ſame as in a ſummer's day; for the earth being in 
winter more ſaturate with moiſture, , that exceſs of 
moiſture anſwers to the exceſſive heat in ſummer. 
Nic. Cruquius, Ne 381. of the Philoſophical Tranſ- 
actions, found, that 28 inches depth evaporated in a 
whole year from water, i. e. r of an inch each day at 
4 mean rate: but the earth in a ſummer's day evapo- 
rates e of an inch, ſo the evaporation of a ſurface 
of water is to the evaporation of a ſurface of earth in 
ſummer as 10: 3. | | EO 
The quantity of rain and dew that falls in a year is 
at a medium 22 inches. The quantity of the earth's 
evaporation in a year is at leaſt 9 + + inches; ſince 
that is the rate at which it evaporates in a ſummer's 
day: from which/g + + inches are to be deducted 


3,39 inches for circulating daily dew, there remains | 


6,2 inches; which-6,2 inches deducted from the quan- 
tity of rain that falls in a year, there remains at leaſt 
16 inches depth to repleniſh the earth with moiſ- 


ture for vegetation, and to ſupply the ſprings and | 
„ ES 72 3 e 1 


— 


—— 
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This plant is very di 
try, for although it is hardy enough to live in the open 
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e | Dr; Hales proceed: td inſtance, in the caſe of a-Hop- 
earth, taken off the ſurface of the ground, and they 0 


Pang which he gives in the ninth experiment of his 
k of Vegetable Statics, that the evaporation therg 


found, from the Hops, - conſidered only for three 


months, at rr part of an inch each day, which will 


be , of an inch: but before it be allowed 6, 2 inches“ 


to form the ſurface of the ground, which added. to 


the „% give 7,1 inches, which is the utmoſt that can 


be evaporated from a ſurface of Hop-ground in a 
year; ſo that of 22 inches depth of rain, there re- 


main 15 inches to iupply ſprings, which are more or 


leſs exhauſted, 
the year. | 9 3 8 
Hence we find, that 22 inches depth of rain in a 
year is ſufficient for all the purpoſes of nature in ſuch 
flat countries as that about Teddington near Hamp- 


ng to the drineſs or wetneſs of 


ton Court. But in the hill countries, as in Lanca- 


ſhire, there falls 42 inches depth M rain water, from 
which, deducting 7 inches for evaporation, there re- 


mains 35 inches depth of water for the ſprings, be- 
ſides great ſupplies from much more Fee 


| ö dews 
than fall in plain countries; which vaſt ſtores ſeem ſo 


abundantly ſuffieient to anſwer the great quantity of 
water, which is conveyed away by the ſprings, and ri- 
vers from thoſe hills, that we need not have recourſe 
for ſupplies to the great abyſs, whoſe ſurface at high 


water is ſurmounted ſome hundreds of feet by thoſe 


vaſt hills from whence the longeſt and greateſt rivers 
take their nſe. 


DIANTHERA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 37. Flor. Virg. 6. 


The CnARAcrExs are, 
The flower bath a permanent empalement of one leaf, which 
is tubulous, and cut at the top into five equal parts; the 
flower is of the grinning kind, having one petal. with a 
ſhort tube; the upper lip is reflexed and bifid, the lower 
is divided into three parts, the middle being the broadeſt , 
it hath two ſhort ſlender ſtamina ng to the 


back of the petal, one of theſe hath a twin ſummit, the. 


other is a little taller, It hath an oblong germen, ſupport- 


i le the length of the flami ned 
— 2 pon 7202 4. — 2 


capſule with two cells, opening with two valves, which 


are alternately compreſſed at the top and bottom, ant 


open with an dalle cating fgle ft ſad ai of each 
E 


cell. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 

Linnæus's ſecond Claſs, intitled Diandria Monogynia, 

the flower having two ſtamina and one ſtyle. This is 

one of the genera which, by Linnæus's method, is ſe- 

to a great diſtance from their congeners ; for 

all their other characters they ſhould be joined to 

his fourteenth claſs, but having only two ſtamina, they 
are put under his ſecond, | 

We know but one Sexcixs of this genus at preſent, 


- viz. 


DianTarRa (Americana) ſpicis ſolitariis alternis, Lin. 


Sp. 24. Dianthera with ſolitary alternate ſpikes. 
This plant * naturally in Virginia, and other 
arts of Nort 


This is a low herbaceous plant with a perennial root, 
which ſends out ſeveral weak ſtalks about four inches 
long, garniſhed with roundiſh leaves of an aromatic 
odour, ſtanding cloſe to the ſtalks ; they are hairy, 
and of a dark green colour; from the ſide of the 
ſtalks the flowers are produced in ſmall ſpikes, placed 


alternately z theſe are in ſhape and colour very like 


thoſe of the Clinopodium, but have only two ſtamina 

in each. It flowers the latter end of July, but rarely 

produces ſeeds in Long | 
cult to preſerve in this coun- 


air in England, yet it is very ſubject to rot in winter; 
andꝭ if it is placed under ſhelter, it is apt to draw up 
weak, and ſoon after decay, ſo that at preſent che 
plants are rare in this country. 


DI ANT H Us. Lin. Gen. Plant. 500. Caryophyllus. 


Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 329. Clove Gilly Flower, Carna- 
tion Pink; in French, Oeillet. i 


8 ah, 


9 * 


America, from whence the ſeeds have 
en ſent to England, where they have ſucceeded. 


— — — — ͤ.— 


A 


DIA 


— The CARAT ERS are, 
The flower bath. a long e * which'ix 
222 it bath ve petals, whoſe tails are as long as 

» but their upper part is broad, plain, and 

"> on their borders; theſe are inſerted in Te bottom 

* of the tube, and ſpread open abave. It bath ten_ ſtamina 
which are as long as the empalement, terminated by oblong 
compreſſed ſummits. In the center is fituated an oval ger- 
men, juppor ling two ſtyles which are * than the fta- 
mina, crowned by recur ved fie mas. germen after 
ward becomes à cylindrical capſule with one cell, opening 
* 1 with e 


Ts genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond edlen 
of Linnæus's tenth claſs, intitled Decandria Digynia, 
- the flowers having ten ſtamina and two ſtyles. 
The Specs are, | | 
t. Diaxruus (Daifoides) floribus ſolitariis, 
lycinis lanceolatis binis, corollis crenatis. Hort. Cliff. 
164. Dianthus with a fingle flower a double ſcaly 
empalement, and crenated petals. Caryophyllus ſylveſ- 
tris vulgaris latifolius. C. B. P. 209. Maiden Pink. 


uamis ca- 


2. Diaxxuus (Virgineus) caule ſubunifloro, corollis cre- 


natis, ſquamis calycinis breviſſimis, foliis Ow. 
Lin. Sp- voy 5 one flower on 
alk, crenat very ſhort ſcales to the 5 
2 au. , Par. llus —_ 
Noſtras. Raii, Syn. 3 
commonly called the —— Pink by FE 
3. Diaxruus (Glaucut) Honibus” — 
calycinis lanceolatus quaternia, corollis crenatis. 1 
Cliff. 164. —— with = hath, — 
our Haped cales bo 1 and crenate 
" Tunica ramoſior flore candido cum corolla 
| Purpured, Hort. Elth. 400. Branching 
12 W 
| Mountain P 
4 Diauruus 8 floribus ſolitariis, ſquamis ca- 
lycinis ſubovatis breviſſimis, corollis multifidis fauce 


baving ſbort oval ſcales to the empalement, 
petals cut into many Points, with a hairy bottom. 
8 ſimplex flore minore rubente. 


208. Single wild Pink, with a pale, reddiſh 


5. 2 (Caryopbylius) floribus ſolitariis ſquamis 

calyeinis ſubovatis breyifſimis, corollis crenatis. Hort. 

Cliff. 164. Diant bus with a fingle flower, baving ſhort 

oval ſcales to the empalement, and crenated petals. Ca- 

ryophyllus hortenſis ſimplex, flore majore. C. B. P. 
" 20k. Sihgle Garden — with a large flower. 

6. DianTavs (Armeria) floribus faſciculatis, 

ſquamis calycinis lanceolatis villoſis tubum æquanti- 

. bus. Hort Cliff. 165. Dianibus with many flowers ga- 

| thered into bunches, having bairy ſpear & oy ww ſcales to 

_ the as long as the tube Ca- 

ryophyllus barbatus ſylveſtris. C. . 208. Bearded 

gatis faſciculatis, 


wild Pink, called Deptford Pink. 
7. DianTavs (Barbatus) floribus 


ſquamis calycinis linearibus, foliis —— Dian- 


thus with many flowers gathered in bunches, bavi 
narrow ſcales to the empalement, and aped leaves. 
2 yllus barbatus hortenſis latifolius. C. B. P. 

08. Bae 2 _ William. | 

3. 2 (Frolifer) floribus aggregatis capitatis, 
ſquamis calycinis ovatis obtuſis muticis 2. 
antibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 587. Dianthus with flowers 
collected into 7 4 and obtuſe, oval, chaffy ſcales to the 


| ements, which are longer than the: tube. Caryo- 

phyllus yea prolifer. C. B. P. 0 Wild child- 
Sweet William. 

N (Ferrugineis) floribus is capitatis, 


8 calycinis lanceolatis ariſtatis, corollis 2 

tis. Dianthus with flowers collected in heads, 

| ſpeargfaped ſcales to the empalement which are 
and crenated petals.- C 

tus, floribus variis luteis 


us montanus umbella- 
eis Italicus. Barrel. 


Obſ. 648. {talian umbellated Mountain Pink, with flow- | 


ers varying from yellow to. an iron colour... 


10. Diavrnus (Chinen/es) floribus ſolitariis, ſquamis ca- | 


9 


, 


Pink with a 


pubeſcentibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 411. Dianthus with a 


22 


— 


ade. 


J— 


| 


lycinis ſubulatis * * tubum quancibus corallis 
crenatis, Hort. Cliff. 164. Dientbus with @ fingle 


b , wo cales 
. 


| N n ſupinus, leucoii folio, flore unico. 
Tourn. Act. Par. 1705. The China Piat. 

11, DianTavs ( Arenarius) caulibus uniſloris ſquamis ca- 
Iycinis ovatis ohtuſis, corollis multifidis, foliis line- 
aribus, Flor. Suec. 318, Dianthus. having . 
oer upon a ſtalk, oval ſcales to the empalemaut, . 
petals of which are cut inta mam points, aud _— 
leqves. Caryophyllus ſylveſtris humilis, lore unico. 
C. B. P. 209. F wild Pink with one flawer. 

12, 1 — 5 (Alpings) caule unifloro, corollis crena- 

. amis calycinis exterioribus tubum æquanti- 

= is lincaribus obtuſis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 412. 

Diapthus with one flower hav 


| crenated petals, the 
1 alement equalling the tube, and nar- 
row obtuſe leaves. 1 lus + pur latifolius. 
C. B. P. 209. Dwarf broad- 


13. Diaxruus (Superbus) floribus — nn IN ſquamis 
calycinis brevibus acuminatis, corollis multifido-ca- 
pr * rx youu Amcen, Acad. 4. 4 4 P. 272. 
Diant bus with paniculated flowers, having ſhort-pointed 
E to their empalement, multiſd petals, and an uprigh: 

14 DianTavs (Diminutus) floribus ſolitariis, ſquamis 
calycinis octonis florem ſuperantibus. Lin. Sp. 387. 
Dianthus with a fingle flower on each talk, eight 

ſcales which riſe above the petals of the aryo- 
yllus ſylveſtris minimus. Tabern. Hiſt 290. 
- firſt ſort 3 tak ſtalks, from which come 
out ſeveral tufted ſely garniſhed with nar- 
row leaves, whoſe baſe he over each other embracing 
the ſtalks; between theſe ariſe the Rower-ſtalks, which 
w about ſix inches high, garoiſhed at every joint 
— narrow — ns leaves placed oppdfite. The 
ſtalks are terminat fingle. flower. — flowers 
in June and July, and ey ſeeds ripen in autumn. 
This is — admitted i into eben, che flower hav- 


7 eo toner n whoſe ſtalks 
lie on the ground; theſe grow very cloſe: together, 


and are garniſhed with ſhort, narrow, y leaves 
of a reen* colour; ny Confer ery 
ſmall wers, each upon a ſeparate foot- 


ſtalk. It flowers in July, and the ſeeds ripen in Sep- 
tember. This ſort grows naturally in ſeveral parts of 
England, ſo is not often cultivated in gardens at pre- 
ſent ; but formerly the ſceds were ſown — make edg- 
for the — of the flower the title 


r by which the £ Se 2 
The third ſort grows naturally upon Chidder rocks 


in Somerletſhire, and ſome other parts of England. 
This was formerly cultivated in the gardens by the 
title of Mountain Pink. It hath a reſemblance of 
the ſecond ſort, but the leaves are ſhorter,- and of a 
grayiſh colour; the ſtalks grow taller, and branch 
more; the flowers are 2 — of a white colour, with 
a purple circle in the bottom, like that ſort of 
Pink called Pheaſants Eye. As the flowers of this 
ſort have no ſcent, the Plants are ſeldom kept in 


rdens. 
he fourth. ſort grows- naturally i in ſeveral parts of 
England, frequently upon old walls; it is a ſmall 


yy Pink, of a pale red colour, ſo is not cultivated 


The fifth ſort is a ſmall ſingle Carnation, which has 
been caſt out of all the gardens; from one of 
this ſort it is ſuppoſed, many of the fine flowers now 
cultivated in the gardens have been raiſed. 
The ſixth. ſort grows naturally in ſeveral parts of 
oye d, and particularly in a meadow near Deptford 
in Kent, from whence it had the title of Deptford 
Pink. This. is of the kind called Sweet William; the 
flowers of theſe grow in cluſters at the end'of the 
branches; they are red, and have long bearded em- 
palements. I have cultivated this ſort above forty 
years, and have never obſerved it to vary. Ts 


DIA 


The ſeventh, fort is the common Sweet William, 
gardens for or- | 


which has been cultivated in'the 
nament, af which there are now great varieties which 
differ in the form and colour of their flowers, as alſo 


in the ſize and ſhape of their leaves;; thoſe which have | 


narrow leaves were formerly titled Sweet Johns by the 
ners, and thoſe. with broad leaves were called 


weet Williams z there are ſome of both theſe ſorts | 


with double flowers, which are very ornamental plants 


The eighth ſort grows naturally in the ſouth of France, 
in Spain, Italy, and in England. This is an annual 

t, which riſes with an upright ſtalk, about a foot 
b, iſhed with narrow graſſy leaves, and is ter- 
minated by a ſmall head or cluſter of pale red flowers, 
which. are included in one common ſcaly empale- 
ment, Theſe have little beauty, fo the plants are 
ſeldom kept in gardens. 4: 
The ninth fort is a biennial plant, which riſes. with 
an upright ſtalk a foot and a high, having two 
long narrow. leaves placed oppoſite at each joint, 
which embrace the ſtalk with their baſe; they are of 
a deep green colout, ſtiff, and end in acute points. 
The flowers grow in cloſe cluſters at the top of tlie 
ſtalks, having ſtiff bearded empalements; they are 

ellow and iron coloured intermixed on the ſame 

ſtalk, and a, Fog ey are of both colours in the 
ſame head. is plant flo 
ripen in autumn. 

tenth ſort. came origi 
titled the China Pink; 


wers in July, and the ſeeds 
y from China, ſo it is 


among them; and of late years there has been great 
im 


ſome of which are as full of petals as the double Pink, 
and their colours are very rich, The plants ſeldom 
grow more than eight or nine inches high, branching 


out on every (ide; the branches grow erect, and are 


terminated each by a fingle flower. 

July, and continue in ſucceſſion till 

2 m . ” » 
ſeeds, but che roots wil continue two years in dry 


heſe flower in 
e froſt ſtops 


he eleventh ſort is found growing naturally upon 


old walls and building; in many parts of England; 
this is a 
e the great improvement which has been made in 
theſe flowers by culture, this has been entirely ne- 
he twelfth ſort grows naturally on the Alps. This 

hath round, ſhort, blunt leaves; the ſtalls ſeldom 

riſe more than four inches high, each being terminated 
by a ſingle flower of a pale red colour. It is ſome- 

times preſerved in botanic gardens for the ſake of va- 

riety, but is rarely admitted into other gardens. 

The thirteenth ſort grows naturally in Germany and 

Denmark ; the leaves of this ſort are like thoſe of 


the narrow-leaved Sweet William; the ſtalk - riſes | 


more than a foot iy and is terminated by a ſingle 
flower, having five large "i of a pale red colour, 
which are cut into many long ſegments. The roots 
of this ſort will live three or four years, but the ſecond 
year from ſeeds they are in 
fore as the ſeeds ripen well in E 


land, young plants 
ſhould be annually raiſed. X 


The fourteenth fort is a very diminutive plant, hav- 


ing ſhort narrow leaves growing in cloſe heads; the 
ſeldom riſes ſix inches high, which is terminated 
by. a ſingle flower, of @ pale red colour, ſo has little 
beauty, therefore is only kept in botanic gardens for 
variety. 3 
The — here enumerated, are ſuch as the botaniſts 
allow to be diſtin& ſpecies ; and all the varieties of fine 
flowers, which are now cultivated- in the gardens of 
the curious, are only accidental variations which have 
been produced by culture; and the number of theſe are 
eatly increaſed annually, in many different parts of 


urope; ſo that as new varieties are obtained, the old 


k flowers are rejected, 01 N 


vements made in the double lowers of this ſort, | 


—_— 


flowers of this. have no | 
ſcent, but there are a great variety of lively. colours | 


_ OD. —_— 


are commonly raiſed every year from 


ſingle {mall Pick, of a {weet odour, but of a a 
— colour and ſmall, ſo makes no appearance; and | 


reateſt beauty z there- | 


The plants of this 


ble and ſingle flowers, f 
and 4 common — 


ther bel 


burſt their | 
The Cob Pink comes after theſe to flower; the ftalks 
of this are much taller than thoſe of any of the for- 


- colours, is p 


autumn 


DIA 


be properly. enough 


m 
divided into three ſections. The firſt to include all the 


variety of Pinks, the ſecond all the Carnations, and 


the third thoſe of the Sweet William; for although 
theſe agree ſo nearly in their principal characters, as 


to be included under the ſame genus by the botaniſts, 
yet they never vary from one to the other, 8 


- 


2 frequently change and vary in the colour of 
owers. | +. We 
I ſhall now. proceed to treat of theſe under their dif- 
ferent ſections, and firſt I ſhall begin with the Pink, 
of which there are a great variety now cultivated in 


eir 


the gardens ; the principal of which arg, the damaſk 


Pink, the white Shock, the Pheaſant Eye, with dou- 
greatly in their ſize 
ink, Cob's Pink, 
Dobſon's Pink, white Cob Pink, and Bat's Pink. 
The old Man's Head, and painted Lady Pink, ra- 
| tothe Carnation, 8 
The damaſk Pink is the firſt of the double forts in 
flower. Thus hath but a thorr ſtalk ; the flower is not 
very large, and not ſo double as many others; the co- 
5 is of a pale purple, inclining to red, but is very 
cet. 
The next which flowers is the white Shock, which 


_ was {o called from the whiteneſs of its flowers, and 


the borders of the petals being much j and 
fringed ; the ſcent of this is not ſo agreeable as of 
ſome others. ' 


Then comes all the different kinds of Pheaſants Eye, 
of which there are frequently new varieties raiſed, 
which are either titled from the perſons who raiſed 
them, or the place where they were raiſed ; ſome of 
theſe have yery large double flowers, but thoſe which 


s are not ſo generally eſteemed. 


mer; the flowers are very double, and of a bright red 
colour; theſe have the moſt agreeable odour ot all the 
ſorts, { merits a place in every good garden, The 
time of the Pinks flowering is fram the latter end of 


May to the middle of July, and frequently that fort of 


Pheaſant Eye, which is called Bat's Pink, will flower 
ain in autumn. 

The ald Man's Head Pink, and the painted Lady, 
do not flower till July, coming at the ſame ſeaſon 
with the Carnation, to which they are more nearly al- 
lied than the Pink. The firſt when it is in its proper 

is purple and white ſtriped and ſpotted, but 
this frequently is of one plain colour which is pur- 
ple; this ſort will continue flowering till the froſt in 

puts a-ſtop to it, and the flowers having an 
agreeable ſcent, renders them valuable. The painted 
Lady is chiefly . admired for the livelineſs of its co- 


bour, for it is not ſo ſweet, or of fo long continuance 


"gi IR OEM agated either by {i 

The common Pinks are | El eeds, 
which is the way to Ks varieties, * mak- 
ing layers of them, as is practiſed for Carnations; or 
by planting flips, which, if carefully managed, will 
take root very well. | 

If they. are a by ſeeds, there ſhould be 
care taken in the choice of them, and only the ſeeds 


of the beſt ſorts ſaved, where the 2 are curious 


to have the fineſt flowers. Theſe feeds may be ſown 
in the ſpring, and the plants afterward treated-in the 
ſame manner as is hereafter directed for the Carnation ; 
with this difference only, that as the Pinks are-leſs 
tender, they may be more hardily treated. Thoſe 
which are propagated by layers, muſt be alſo ma- 
naged as the Carnation, for which there are-full in- 


ſtructions hereafter given. The old Man's Head and 


painted Lady Pinks, are commonly propagated this 
way, but moſt of the other ſorts are propagated from 


hs beſt time to plant the 1 Pinks is about 


end of July, when, if there 1d 7 rain, it 
will be of great ſervice to them; but if the weather 


ſnould prove dry, they will require to be watered 
every, other day, until they have taken r 
$) W "Toa 


on 
- 


| ſnoulck be taken from 


Of each of theſe claſſes there 


v ik, 


mould be 5 bordes, dad the 
mog de eiche of broken, and if“ 


no fein be og it E doe be by Perch with Water a Nn 


fes / hours before the flips ate ptifited; then che flips 
e ey ad alt 08 
leaves off, anTplarited'"as ſoon as 8 af- 
ter, for 
taken em e plants, they will 
theſe need not bt planted” at a 
thres inches ſqbate, And the und muſt be cloſed 
very hard about them; then they muſt be well wa- 
tered,” and this muſt be repeated as often as is found 
neceſſary, till” the cuttings have taken root; after 
which they will require no other care but to 
them clean from weeds till au 
be tranſplanted to the borders 


where they are to remain. 


her and 
greater diftarice 


when they ſhould 
Kg the flower-garden 
There are ſome who plant 


the flips of Pinks later in the ſeaſon than is here * 


rected; but thoſe plants are never £6 ſtrong nor flower 
ſo well, as thoſe which are early lant | 
We ſhall next proceed to the cu ture of the Sms 


tion; theſe the floriſts diſtinguiſh into four claſſe bn. 


The firſt they call Flakes; theſe are of two co 
only, and their ſtripes are large, going quite thr 

the leaves. © 

The ſecond ate called. izarrs; "theſe have PTY 
ſtriped or varie ated three or four different co- 
lours, in irregular ſpots and ſtripes 


The third are called . F flowers have 


always a white ground, and are n (or pounced, 
as they call it) with ſcarlet, red, purple, or other 


colours. 
bor fourth. are called painted Ladies; theſe have 
eir 
fide, and are white underneat. 
but chiefly of the Piquettes, which. ſame years ago 
were 5 in eſteem with the floriſts, but of late 
years the Flakes have been in greater requeſt than any 
+” the other kinds, To enumerate; the varieties of 
the chief flowers im any one of theſe claſſes, would 
be needleſs, fince every country produces new flowers 
almoſt every year; ſo that thoſe flowers, which, at 
their firſt raiſing, were, greatly valued, are in two or 
three 92 become ſo common, as to be of little 


worth, e 1 if they are defective in any one pro- 


perty. Therefore (where flowers are ſo liable to mu- 
tability, either from the fancy of the owner, or that 
better kinds are yearly de from ſeeds, which, 
with good floriſts, always take place of older or worſe 
flowers, which are turned out of the garden to make 


room for them) it would be but ſuperfluous in this 


place to give a liſt of their names, which are gene- 
rally bortowed either from the names and titles of 
noblemen, or from the perſon's name, or place nl 
abode, who raiſed it. 
Theſe flowers are propagated either from ſeeds: (by 
which new flowers are obtained), or from layers, for 
the increaſe of thoſe ſorts which-are-worthy maintain- 
ing; but 1 ſball-firſt lay down the —— of propa- 
gating them from ſeeds, which is thus: 

aving obtained ſome good ſeeds, either of your 
own ſaving, or from a friend that you tan confide in, 
about the middle of April; yy ſome pots or boxes 
(according to the quantity of feed you have to ſow) 
theſe ſhould be filled with freſh light earth mixed with 
rotten neats dun 15 which ſhould be well incorporated 
together; then ſow your ſeeds thereon (but not too 
2 covering it about a quarter of an inch with the 

3 i: earth, placing the pots or caſes ſo as to re- 

= ecmorning ſun only till eleven of the clock, 


obſervihg- alſo to refreſh the earch with water as oftet | 
as it may require. In about 'a/ month's time your 


plants will come up, and if kept clear tom wesds, 


and duly watered, will be fit to tranſplant about the 
latter end of July; at which time you ſhould prepare 
ſome beds (of the fame fort of earth as was directed 
to ſow them in) in an open aity ſicuatiomy im which 
you ſhould plant them at about three inehes ſhare, 
ohlerving to water and ſhade them till * e talen 


L 8 


ground | 


petals of a red or purple colour on the er 


numerous varieties, 


are Rica to lie long A frer thi is 
Wit fi, 


n g that yo 
and c bi, 
* at a ec g they 


or litter end of September 1055 [Feud 
may be wet. enough 


raren 
ſu 
beds ſhould be arched oyer with hoops, that chey may 
be cove 
may be deſtroyed, for the 


| hardy as the ordinary ones of this genus. There will 
be no other culture wanting to theſe, bu to keep 


nounce what, the 
but, * may be 
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new root, then you muſt obſerve to keep them cleat 
Hom! Sede il cee beds ey way temat until the 
end 05 Auguſt, dcn time will | have 
dn fo large as ache 85 Meet each other; then 
epare "forne more BR UT Uke good earth (in 

| quanti A iona OY Q ee 900 haye raiſ- 
80) hi * u n ER at fix inches diſ- 
tance each Way, and 5 our rows In each bed, 


for the more conveniently 2 ſuch of them as may 


| fe Ye wart Prefer vie for nk e beds s they ſhould 
- remainto fl 
The alleys — theſe Beds 1 5017 $4? two feet 


ſs en the beds to Weed 
If che ene prove ve 

Would! not be wanne till there 
is ſome; taln; fo that it may happen to 1 85 


ugh to moiſten eprom * this 
if here is time enough for the plants 

root before the froſt comes on, it will be 
den If the winter ſhould prove ſeyere, the 


ro 


with mats, otherwiſe many of the plants 
flowers are not ſo 


them clean from weeds, and 2 they hp 775 ptheir 
ſtalks to flower, they mult, be ſupported . by ſticks to 
preyent their breaking. When 5or 20s flowers begin 
to blow, you mult. look. over gr thank $91th which ff 
chem prof is Fo make goo 
vou ciſcayer, you ſhould 8 8 — 
them; thoſe which a ai w i: gw dee te 
without breaking th ſhould be 1 to 
plant in borders, to you with ſeed, and thoſe 
which burſt their: nl and ſeem to have gagd: 


2 ſhould be planted in pots, to try what. me 

owers will be, when according to al 

and it is not tall the ſecond rar: that you can 

he value of flower will be, 

is in proportion: to the 8 of its 
acquainted wi — 

—4 call 800d propertgs, ſhall, Kere {ex them 

wn. 


4. The ſtem of the flower ſhould-be ſtrong, and able 


oy ſupport * weight of * flower withom hanging 
f e oy 511: + 
2. The petals {or — of the deen ſhquld be 
Jong, broad, and ſtiff, and pretty eaſy to expand, or 
(as the floriſts term chem) ſhouldibe 25 flowers. 
3. The middle no of the flower ſhould not advance 
too high above the other petals of the flower. 
4. The colours ſhould be bright, and equathrmarked 
all over the flower. 
5. The flower ſhould be very full of leaves, i: as to 
render it, when blown, very thick and 46 in the 
middle, and the outſide perfectly round. 
Having made choice of ſuch of your — pro- 
miſe well for the large ſort, theſe you ſnould mark ſe- 
parately for pots, and the round whole blowing flow- 
ers for borders; you ſhould pull up all fingle flowers, 


or ſuch as are ill- coloured, and not worth preſerving, 


that fer good flowers may have the more air and 
ftrong ; theſe having been laid at a pro- 
r per ſeaſon. as ſoon as theyhave taken root (which will 
be ſome time in Auguſt) they ſhould be takem off, and 
planted out, thoſe that blow large, in pots, and the 
other in borders (as hath been already directed). 
Of late years the whole - blowing flowers have been 
much more eſteemed than thoſe large flowers which 
burſt their pods,” but efpecially thoſe round flowers 
which have broad ſtripes of beautiful colours, and 
round Roſe leaves, of which kinds there have been a 


great variety introduced from France within theſe few = 
years; but as cheſe French flowers are extremely apt 
to degenerate to plain colours, and bei 
derer than thoſe hiCh are brought up in England, 
there are not ſuch 
- now, as have been a few 


much ten- 


great prices given for the plants 

years paſt; from the pre- 

ſent taſte for theſe whole · blowing Flake flowers, 
, ; 0 
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br the ld vardeties,: which had been tuined out of | 


the gardens of the floriſts many years ago, to make 
room for the large flowers, which were then in faſhion, 
have been received again; and large prices have been 
paid of late for ſuch flowers as ſome years ago were 
14 for one ſhilling a dozen, or leſs, which is a 
proof of the variableneſs of the fancies of the 


Bur I ſhall now d to give ſome directions for 

ting theſe flowers by layers, and the neceſ- 
| Fary care to be taker in order to blow them fair and 
large. | | 


The beſt ſeaſon for laying theſe flowers is in June, |: 


us ſoon as the ſhoots are 3 for that pur- 
poſe, which is performed in the following manner: 

after having ſtripped off the leaves from the lower 
part of the ſhoot intended to be laid, make choice of 

a ſtrong joint about the middle part of the ſhoot (not 
too near the heart of the ſhoot, nor in the op? 1 
next the old — then with your penknife make a 
lit in the mi 


their diſtance; then with your knife cut the tops of 
the leaves, and alſo cut off the ſwelling part of the 
joint where the ſlit is made, fo that the part ſlit may 
be ſhaped like a tongue; for if that outward ſkin 
is left on, it would prevent their puſhing out 
roots; then having looſened the earth round the plant, 
and, if need be, raiſed it with freſh mould, that it 
may be level with the ſhoot intended to be laid down, 
left by the ground being too low, by forcing down 


the ſhoot you ſplit it off; then with your finger make | 


x Tg in the earth, juſt where the is to 
come, and with your thumb and finger bend the ſhoot 
- gently into the earth, obſerving to keep the top as 


_ upright as poſſible, that the ſlit may be open; and | 


a — provided with forked ſticks for that purpoſe, 
thru 


one of them into the ground, ſo that the fork- 
ed may take hold of the layer, in order to keep 


it in its proper place; then cover the 
ſhank of * Lich the ſame 1 giv- 
ing it a gentle watering to ſettle the earth about it, 
obſerving to repeat the ſame as often as is neceſſary, 
in order to promote their rooting. In about five 
or fix weeks after this, the layers will have taken 
. root ſufficient to be tranſplanted; againſt which 


time you ſhould be provided with proper earth for | 


them, which may be compoſed after the following 


manner : 

Make choice of ſome up-land or a 
common that is of a — ach, oo he budy 
loam; dig from the ſurface of this your earth about 
eight inches deep, taking all the turf with it; let this 
be laid in a heap to rot and mellow for one year, turn- 
ing it once a month, that it may ſweeten; then mix 
about a third part of rotten neats dung, or for want 
of that, ſome rotten dung from a Cucumber or Me- 
lon- bed; let this be well mixed together, and if you 
9 it time — before-hand, let them lie 
mixed fix or eight months before it is uſed, turning it 
ſeveral times, * better to incorporate their parts. 
Obſerve, that although · I have mentioned this mix- 
ture as the beſt for theſe flowers, yet you muſt not ex- 


pect to blow your flowers every year equally large in 


the ſame compoſition; therefore ſome people who are 


extremely fond of having their flowers ſucceed well, | 


alter their compoſitions every year in this manner, 
viz. one year they mix the freſh earth with neats 


dung, which is cold; the next year with rotten horſe | 


dung, which is of a warmer nature, adding thereto 
ſome white ſea ſand to make the earth lighter. 
But, for my part, I ſhould rather adviſe the plant- 
* U or three layers of each of the beſt kinds in 
a bed of freſh earth not over dunged, which plants 
ſhould only be ſuffered to ſhew their flowers, that you 
an be ſure. they are right in their kind and colours; 
| flower-ſtems, and do not ſuffer them to ſpend the roots 
in blowing, by which means you will ſtrengthen your 
layers. it is from theſe beds'I would make 


dle of the ſhoot from the joint upwards | 
half way to the other joint, or more, according to 


— 


— 


when you are ſatisfied in that particular, cut off the 


is 
for their bloom (the ſize of which ſhould be about 


inſect in this caſe is, the 
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choice of ſome of the beſt plants fot the next yea; 


blowing, always obſerving to have a ſucceſſion of 
them yearly, by hich means you may have every 
ne | 


flowers, provided the ſeaſon proves favoura- 
le: for it is not reaſonable to ſu that the lay- 
ers taken from ſuch roots as have been exhauſted in 
producing large flowers, and have been forced by art 
to the utmoſt of their natural ſtrength, ſhould be able 
to produce flowers equally as large as their mother 
root did the year before, or as ſuch layers as are freſh 
from a poorer ſoil, and in greater can do. 
But this being premiſed, let us proceed to the plant- 
ing of theſe layers, which (as I Rid before) ſnould be 
done in Auguſt, or the beginning of September: 
The common method uſed by moſt floriſts is, to 
lant their layers at this ſeaſon, two in each pot (the 
of which pots are about nine inches over in the 


clear at the top); in theſe pots they are to remain for 


bloom; and therefore, in the ſpring of the year, 
they take off as much of the earth from the ſurface 
of the pots as they can, without diſturbing their 
roots, filling the pots up again with the ſame 

freſh earth as the pots were before filled with. But 
there is ſome difficulty in ſheltering a great quantity 
of theſe flowers in winter, when they are planted in 
ſuch large pots, which in moſt winters they will re- 


quire, more or leſs; my method therefore is, to put 


em fingly into halfpenny pots in autumn, and in the 
middle or latter end of October, to ſet theſe pots into 
a bed of old tanners bark, which has loſt its heat, and 
cover them with a common frame (ſuch as is uſed 
for raiſing Cucumbers and Melons); and in two of 
theſe frames, which contain fix lights, may be ſet a 
hundred and fifty of theſe pots: in theſe frames you 
may give them as much free air as — pleaſe, by tak- 
ing off the lights every day when the weather is mild, 
and putting them on only in bad weather and great 
rains; and if the winter ſhould prove ſevere, it is 
only the covering the glaſſes with mats, ſtraw, or 
Peaſe-haulm, fo as to keep out the froſt, which will 
effectually preſerve your plants in the utmoſt vigour. 
In the middle or latter end of February, if the ſeaſon 
is good, you muſt tranſplant theſe layers into 


eight inches over at the top in the clear); in the do- 
ing of which, obſerve to put ſome porſherds or oyſter- 
ſhells over the holes in the bottoms of the pots, to 


keep the earth from ſtopping them, which would de- 


tain the water in the pots to the great prejudice of 
the flowers : then fill theſe pots about way with 
the ſame good compoſt as was before directed, and 
ſhake the plants out of the ſmall pots with all the 
earth about the roots; then with your hands take off 
ſome of the earth round the outſide of the ball, and 
from the ſurface taking ; off the fibres of the roots on 
the outſide of the ball of earth; then put one good 
lant exactly in the middle of each pot, ſo that it may 
d well as to the height, i. e. not ſo low as to bu 
the leaves of the plant with earth, nor ſo high, that 
the ſhank may be above the rim of the pot; then fill 
the pot up with the earth before-mentioned, cloſi 
it gently to the plant with your hands, giving it 


little water, if the weather is dry, to ſettle the earth 


about it; then place theſe pots in a ſituation where 
they may be defended from the north wind, obſery- 
ing to give them gentle waterings, as the ſeaſon may 
require. | 

In this place they may remain till the middle or latter 
end of April, when you ſhould are a of 
boards to ſet the pots upon, which ſhould be ſo or- 


dered as to have little ciſterns of water round each 


poſt, to prevent the inſets from getting to your flow- 
ers in their bloom, which, if they are ſuffered to do, 
will mar all your labour, by deſtroying all yourflow- 
ers in a ſhort time; the chief and moſt miſchievous 
earwig, which will gnaw off 
all the lower parts of the petals of the flowers (which 
are very ſweet) and thereby cauſe the whole flower to 
fall to pieces; but ſince the making one of theſe ſtages 


is ſomewhat expenſive, and not very eaſy to be un- 
| 4 Z derſtood 
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Gerſtoed by ſuch as have never ſeen them, 1 thall 
deſcribe a very ſimple one, which I have uſed for ſe- 
veral years, which anſwers the purpoſe full as well as 


the beſt and moſt txpenſive one can do: firſt, pre- 


pare ſome common flat about fourteen or ſixteen 
inches over, and three inches deep; place theſe two 
and two oppoſite to each other, at about two feet 


diſtance, and at every eight feet lengthways, two of | 


theſe pans; in each of theſe whelm a flower-pot, 
which ſhould be about ſix inches over at the top, 
upſide-down, and lay a flat piece of timber, about 
two feet and a half long, and three inches thick, 
croſs from pot to pot, till you have finiſhed the whole 
length of your ſtage; then lay your planks length- 
ways upon theſe timbers, which will hold two rows 
of planks for the ſize pots which were ordered for the 
Carnations; and, when you have ſet your == upon 
the ſtage, fill the flat pans with water, always ob- 
ſerving, as it decreaſes in the pans, to repleniſh it, 
which will effectually guard your flowers againſt in- 
ſets; for they do not care to ſwim over water, ſo 
that if by this, or any other contrivance, the paſſage 
from the ground to the ſtage, on which the pots are 

laced, is defended by a turface of water three or 


our inches broad, and as much in depth, it will ef- 


fectually 
flowers. 5 
This ſtage ſhould be placed in a ſituation open to the 
ſouth-eaſt, but defended from the weſt winds, to 
which theſe ſtages muſt not be ed, leſt the 

ſhould be blown down by the violence of that wind, 
which is often very troubleſome at the ſeaſon when 
theſe flowers blow; indeed they ſhould be defended 


prevent theſe vermin from getting to the 


by trees at ſome diſtance, from the winds of every 


n 
nor by any means place them near walls, or 
buildings, for in ſuch ſituations the ſtems of the 
flowers will draw up too weak. About this time, viz. 
the middle of April, your layers will begin to ſhoot 
up for flower; you muſt therefore be provided with 
ſome ſquare deal ſticks, about four feet and a half 
long, which ſhould be thicker toward the bottom, 
and planed off taper at the top; theſe ſticks ſhould 
be carefully ſtuck into the pots as near as poſſible to 
the plant, without injuring it; then with a ſlender 
piece of baſs mat, faſten the ſpindle to the ſtick to 
prevent its being broken; this you muſt often repeat, 
as the ſpindle advances in height, and alſo obſerve 
to pull off all fide ſpindles as they are produced, and 
never let more than two ſpindles remain upon one 
root, nor above one, if you intend to blow exceeding 
— Toward the beginning of June your flowers 
will have attained their greateſt height, and their pods 


will, begin to ſwell, and ſome of the earlieſt begin to 


open on one ſide; you muſt therefore obſerve to let 
it open in two other places at equal angles; this muſt 
be done ſo ſoon as you perceive the pod break, other- 
wiſe your flower will run out on . one ſide, and be in 
a ſhort rime paſt recovering, ſo as to make a com- 
plete flower, and in a few days after the flowers begin 


to open, you muſt cover them with glaſſes which are 


made for that purpoſe, in the following manner : 

Upon the top of the glaſs, exactly in the center, is 
a lin collar, or ſocket, about three fourths of an inch 
tquare,, for the flower-ſtick to come through; to this 
ſlocket are ſoldered eight flips of lead at equal diſ- 
tances, which are about ſix inches-and a h 


aſunder; into theſe flips of lead are faſtened flips of 
glaſs, cur according to the diſtances of the lead, 
which, when they are fixed in, are bordered round 
the bottom with another. ſlip of lead quite round, fo 
that the glaſs hath eight angles, with the ſocket in 
the middle, and ſpread open at the bottom about 
eleven inches wide. Ne 

When your flowers are open enough to cover with 


theſe glaſſes, you muſt make a hole through your 


flower tick, exactly to the height of the under part 
of the pod, through which you ſhould put a piece of 
{mall wire about fix inches long, making a ring at 


0 


| 


long, | 
and ſpread open at the bottom about four inches 


the ſhick; to which diſtance you may fix it, 


| you ſhould cut ſome ſtiff paper, 


to the ſun and air two 7 
"wiſe it will give the flowers the canker and ſpoil 
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one end of the wire to contain the pod, into which 
ring you ſhould fix the ſtem of the flower; then cut 
off all the tyings of baſs, and thruſt the ſtem of the 
flower ſo far from the ſtick, as may give convenient 
room for the flower to expand without preſſing againſt 
turn- 
ing your wire ſo as not to draw back through the 
hole ; then make another hole through the ſtick, at 
a convenient diſtance above the flower, through which 

u ſhould put a piece of wire, am inch and a half 
— which is to ſupport the from ſliding 
down upon the flowers; and be ſure to obſerve, that 
the glaſſes are not placed ſo high as to admit the ſun 
and rain under them to the flowers, nor ſo low as to 
ſcorch their leaves with the heat. At this time alſo, 
or a few days after, as you ſhall judge 


or ſome ſuch 
into collars about four inches over, and ex- 


the flower to be let through ; then place theſe collars 


about them, to fupport the of the flower from 
hanging down; this collar Huld 


—ů Ban 0 Wldy what Peagprk 
aſter 


make; and if one ſide comes out 


expanding the others at the ſame time: and when 


your flowers are fully blown, if you cut them off, 
you ſhould put on a freſh collar of ſtiff paper, which 
ſhould be cut exactly to the fize of the flower, that 
it may ſupport the petals to their full width, but not 
to be ſeen wider than the flower in any 
this is put on, you muſt draw out the 
to form the outſide of the flower, which although 
they ſhould be in the middle (as it often happens, ) 


yet by removing the other leaves they may be drawn 


down, and ſo the next longeſt leaves upon them 
again, that the whole flower may appear equally glo- 
bular without any hollow parts. In the doing of this, 
ſome floriſts are ſo curious as to render an indifferent 
flower very handſome; and on this depends, in a 
eat ure, the ſkill of the artiſt to produce large 
ing the derem gan particular cre Ghoul 
During the in n, icular care ſhou 
— not to — ſuffer for want of water, 
which ſhould by no means be raw ſpring water; nor 
do I approve of compound waters, ſuch as are en- 
riched with various ſorts of dung; but the beſt and 
moſt natural water is that of a fine ſoft river; next 
to that is pond water, or ſtanding water; but if you 
have no other than ſpring water, it ſhould be expoſed 
ys before it is uſed, other- 


them. 8 
The directions here given are chiefly for the ma- 


nagement of thoſe large Carnations, which require the 


teſt ſkill of the floriſts, to have them in perfec- 


tion; but as of late years theſe have not been ſo much 


in eſteem as formerly, and thoſe flowers which do 
not break their pods, and are termed whole Blowers, 


have now the preference. Theſe are generally planted 
in pots, and treated in the ſame way as the large 


flowers, but do not require ſo much trouble to blow 


them: all that is neceſſary to be done for theſe, is to 


faſten their ſtems up to flower- ſticks to prevent —_ 
4 | | ing 


being broken, and to take off the pods which pro- 
ceed from the fide of the ſtalks, leaving only the top 
bud to flower, if they are intended to be large and 
fair; and when the flowers begin to open, if they 
are ſcreened from the ſun in the heat of the day, and 


alſo from wet, they will continue much longer in 


But although the moſt, valuable of theſe flowers are 
uſually planted in pots, and thus carefully treated, yet 
many of theſe whole blowing flowers may be planted 
in beds, or borders of the flower-garden; whete they 


are ſome of the principal ornaments. during their | 
continuance in flower, which is from the beginning 


of July till the middle of Auguſt, eſpecially if the 
ſeveral colours are properly intermixed; forthe Flakes 
and Bizarrs ſhould be intermixed with the Picquettes, 
and not planted ſeparate, unleſs where they are de- 

ed Gr ſaving the ſeeds ;-in which caſe, thoſe 
which are the fineſt of each ſort, ſhould be planted 
in beds at a diſtance from each other, eſpecially 


where the forts are blended together, there will be. 
an admixture of their farina, fo that the — will 
vary, and not produce the particular kinds; though | 
I donot remember ever to have ſeen any Flake flowers | 


ariſe from ſeeds of the Picquettes, nor vice versa. 
The flowers which are planted in the full ground, 
nerally produce ſeeds better than thoſe in pots; 
{a whoever propoſes to raiſe a ſupply of new flowers 
from ſeeds, mult always obſerve to ſave the beſt of 
their ſeedling flowers for this p for it is well 
| — that after any of theſe flowers —— a 
ew years propagated ers, they become barren, 
Y nd als _— , ne 2 alſo — caſe with moſt 
other plants which are ted by ſlips, layers, or 
- cuttings ; ſo that the young plants which have been 
newly obtained from ſeeds, are always the --» 4 pa 
ductive of ſeeds : the plants which are prop by 
layers or ſlips, will always continue to uce the 
ſame flowers, ſo that when a fine variety is obtained, 
it is this way propagated and maintained; but-all the 
new varieties come from feeds, ſo that all thoſe who 
are curious in theſe flowers, annually ſow their ſeeds. 
I ſhall next. proceed to the culture of that ſpecies, 
which is commonly known by the title of Sweet Wil- 
liam z of this there are a t variety of different 
colours, which are ſingle, and three or four with double 
flowers: ſome of theſe have narrow leaves, which 
were formerly titled Sweet Johns, but of late that 
diſtinction has not been made, becauſe they are found 

to vary when raiſed from ſeeds. - 

Some of the ſingle flowers have very rich colours, 
which frequently vary in thoſe of the ſame bunch; 


- 


there are others with fine variegated flowers, and | 


others whoſe middles are of a ſoft red, bordered with 
White, Which are called Painted Ladies; but where 
ns are deſirous to preſerve any of theſe varieties 
in perfection, the beſt flowers of each ſhould be par- 
ticularly marked, and no other permitted to ſtand 
near them, leſt their farina ſhould impregnate them, 
which would cauſe them to vary. | 
That which is called the Painted Lady Sweet Wil- 
liam, is a very beautiful variety; the ſtalks of this 
do not riſe fo high as moſt of the other; the bunches 
of flowers are larger, and produced more in the form 
of an umbel, the flowers ſtanding equal in height, 


make a better appearance: there are others whoſe |. 


ſtalks riſe three feet high, and the flowers of a very 


deep red or ſcarlet colour. Theſe all flower at the 


ſame time with the Carnations, which renders them 
leſs valuable, becauſe they have no ſcent. | 
The ſingle kinds of theſe flowers are generally pro- 
pagated by. feeds, which mult. be ſown the · latter end 


of March or the beginning of April, in a bed of | 


light earth, and in June they will be fit to tranſplant 
out; at which time you muſt prepare ſome beds 
ready for them, and ſet them at ſix inches diſtance 


every way: in theſe beds they may remain till Mi- 


chaelmas, at which time they may be tranſplanted 
into the borders of the pleaſure- garden or wilderneſs. 


-DI A 
'Theſe will. flower the next year in June, and perfect 
their ſeeds in Auguſt, which you ſhould 1 
the beſt coloured flowers for a Appz. eb 
They may be alſo propagated by ſlipping their roots 


at Michaelmas ; but this is ſeldom practiſed, ſince 


their ſeedling roots will always blow the ſtrongeſt, and 
new varieties are obtained yearly, | *P 
The four ſorts with double Blowers are, i. The broad- 
leaved ſort, which hath very double flowers, of a 


« yas purple colour inclining to blue, which burſts its 


ſo that it is not ſo much efteemeds the others, 
and-therefore has been lefs regarded, and is now al- 
moſt totally baniſhed the gardens of the curious. 
2. The Double Roſe Sweet William, whoſe flowers 
are of a fine deep Roſe colour, and ſmell ſweet; this 
is much valued for the beauty and ſweetneſs of its 
flowers j the empalement (or pods) of theſe flowers 
never burſt, ſo the flowers remain with their petals 
2 expanded, and do not hang down looſely as 
thoſe of the former. 3. The Mule, or Fairchild's 


where perſons are deſirous to keep them diſtinct; for Sweet William; it hath narrower leaves than either 
af the former, and is of that variety called Sweet 
.- - John :+ this was ſaid to have been produced from ſeeds 

a Carnation, which had been 1mpregnated by the 


farina of. the Sweet William; the flowers of this are 
of a brighter red colour than either of the former, 
their bunches are not quite ſo large, but the flowers 
have an agreeable odour. The fourth fort has fine 
variegated flowers. | 
The double kinds are propagated by layers, as the 
Carnatipns z they love a middling foil, not too light, 
nor too heavy or ſtiff, nor too much dunged, which 
very often occaſions their rotting : theſe continue 
flowering for.a long time, and are extremely beautiful, 
eſpecially the Mule, which produces two tull blooms 

flowers, one in June, and the other in July. This 
is very ſubject to canker and rot away, eſpecially if 
planted in a foil over wet or too dry, or if watered 
with ſharp ſpring water. Theſe flowers being plant-d 
in pots, are very proper to adorn court-yards at the 
time they are in flower. 


The China Pink is generally ſuppoſed an annual plant, 


becauſe the plants which are raiſed from ſeeds flower 
and produce ripe. ſeeds the ſame ſeaſon, fo their roots 
are not often preſerved ; but where they are planted 
on a dry foil, they will continue two years, and the 
ſecond year will produce a greater number of flowers 
than the firſt. There are a great varicty of very rich 
colours in theſe flowers, which annually vary when 
raiſed from ſeeds. The double flowers of this ſort 
are moſt eſteemed, though the colours of the ſingle 
are more diſtinct and beautiful; for the multiplicity 


of petals in the double flowers, in a great meaſure, 


hides the deep ſhades, which are toward the lower 
part of the petals. 

Theſe plants are propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould 
be ſown upon a gentle hot-bed about the beginning 
of April; this moderate heat is only intended to for- 
ward the vegetation of the ſeeds, therefore when the 
plants come up, they muſt have a large ſhare of air 
admitted to them, to prevent their drawing up weak ; 
and as ſoon as the weather will permit, they muſt be 
expoſed to the open air; in about three weeks or a 
month after, the *plants will be fit to remove; then 
they ſhould be carefully taken up with good roots, 
and planted in a bed of rich earth, at abour'three 
inches aſunder, being careful to ſhade them from the 
ſun till they have taken new root, and in dry weather 
they muſt have water three or four times a week. 


The farther care is to keep them clean from weeds 
till the end of May, at which time they may be 
tranſplanted to the places where they are deſigned to 
remain for flowering, when they may be taken up 
with large balls of earth to their roots, ſo as ſcarcely 


to feel their removal, eſpecially if it happetis to rain 
at-that time. | | | 
As theſe plants do not grow large, ſo when they are 
planted ſingly in the borders of. the flower-garden, 
they do not make fo fine an appearance, as where they 
are planted -by themſelves in beds; or if they are 
planted 
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planted in ſmall clumps, of ſix or eight roots in each, | 
where the flowers being of different colours, ſet off 
each other to advantage. 

Thoſe who are curious in theſe flowers, take parti- 
cular care in ſaving their ſeeds, for they never permit 
any ſingle flowers to ſtand among their double, but 
pull them up as ſoon as they ſhew their flowers, and 
alſo draw out all thoſe which are not of lively good 
colours; where this is obſerved, the flowers be 
kept in great perfection; but where perſons have 
cruſty friends, who live at ſome diſtance, with whom 
they can exchange ſeeds once in two or-three years, 
it is much better ſo to do, than to continue ſowin 
leeds in the ſame place many years in ſucceſſion, an 
this holds true in molt ſorts of ſeeds: but the great 
difficulty is to meet with an honeſt perſon of equal 
ſkill, who will be as careful in the choice of his plants 


for ſeed, as if he was to ſow them himſelf. 
DIAPENSIA. See SanicvLa. 


 _DICTAMNUS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 468. Fraxinella. 


Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 430. tab. 243. White Dittany, 
or Fraxinella ; in French, Fraxinelh. This plant was 
titled Fraxinella, from Fraxinus the Aſh-tree, the 
leaves of this having ſome reſemblance in their form, 
to thoſe of the Aſh-tree, ſo it was called Little Aſh. 
But as this plant has been long mentioned under the 
title of Dictamnus albus, i. e. White Dittany in the 
diſpenſaries, ſo Dr. Linnæus has adapted that title to 
this genus. 

| EF C CHARACTERS 1 ä 

empalement of the flower is compoſed of froe FRA 
oblong leaves, ending in points. The; — hat 
oblong petals which are unequal, two of them turning up- 
ward, two are oblique on the fides, and one turns * 


ward. It bath ten riſing ſtamina, which are as long as 


the petals, which are ſituated between the two fide petals ; 
they are not equal in length, and are terminated by obtuſe 
four-cornered ſummits ſtanding ereft. In the center is fi- 
tuated a frue-cornered germen, ſupporting a ſhort incurved 
fiyle, crowned by an acute ſtigma; the germen afterward 
becomes a capſule with froe cells, each having a compreſſed 
margin, which ſpreads open at their exterior parts, but 
join together at their inner, opening with two valves, and 
encloſing ſeveral roundiſb, hard, ſhining feeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnzus's tenth claſs, intitled Decandria M 
the flower having ten ſtamina and one ſtyle. 

We have but one diſtinct Sezcres of this genus, 

Viz. 


Diorauvus (Albus). Hort. Cliff. 161. Fraxinella. Cluſ. 


Hiſt. 99. and the Dictamnus albus, vulgò Fraxinella. 
C. B. p 222. White Dittany, commonly called Fraxinella. 
There are three varieties of this plant, one with a 
pale red flower ſtriped with — 5 another with a 
white flower, and one with ſhorter ſpikes of flowers; 
but as I have obſerved them to vary when propagated 
by ſeeds, ſo I eſteem them only ſeminal varieties, 

his 1s a very ornamental plant for gardens, and as 
it requires very little culture, ſo deſerves a place in 
all good gardens. It hath a perennial root, which 
ſtrikes deep into the ground, and the head annuall 
increaſes in ſize; theſe ſend up many ſtalks, whic 
riſe from two to three feet high, garniſhed with winged 
leaves Jared alternate, compoſed of three or four 
pair of oblong lobes, terminated by an odd one: 
they are ſmooth and ſtiff, ſitting cloſe to the midrib, 
which hath a longitudinal furrow on the upper ſide; 
the lobes (or ſmall leaves) placed on each fide the 
midrib, are oblique, but thoſe which terminate the 
leaf have their ſides equal. The flowers are produced 
in a lon ren looſe ſpike or thyrſe; on the top 
of the ſtalk, which is nine or ten inches long; the 
flowers of one ſort is white, and of the other they are 
of a pale red, marked with red or purple ſtripes. 
The whole plant when gently rubbed, emits an 5 
like that of Lemon peel, but when bruiſed has ſome- 
thing of a balſamic ſcent. It flowers the latter end 
of; and in June, and the ſeeds ripen in Sep- | 
ce . 


Theſe plants are propagated by ſeeds, which, if ſown | 


DICTA 
DIERVILLA. Tourn. Act. R. Par. 1706. Loni- 


five | 
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in the autumn ſoon after they are ripe; the plants 


will the following April; but when they arc 
kept out of the ground till the ſpring, the ſeeds ſel- 
dom ſucceed; or if they do „it is the following 
ſpring before the plants appear, ſo that a whole year 
is loſt. When the plants come up, they mult be 
conſtantly kept clean from weeds; and in the autumn 
when their leaves decay, the roots ſhould be carefully 
taken up, and planted in beds at fix inches diſtance 
every way ; theſe beds may be four feet broad, and 
the paths between them two, that there may be room 
enough to paſs between the beds to weed them. In 


| theſe beds the plants may ſtand two years, during 


which time they muſt be conſtantly kept clean from 
weeds; and if they thrive well, they will be ſtrong 
enough to flower; ſo in the autumn they ſhould be 
carefully taken up, and planted in the middle of the 
borders of the — 2 where they will con- 
tinue thirty or forty years, producing more ſtems of 
flowers in proportion to the ſize of the roots. All 
the culture theſe require, is to be kept clean from 
weeds, and the ground about them dug every winter. 
The roots of this plant are uſed in medicine, and 
eſteemed cordial and cephalic, reſiſting putrefaction 
and poiſon, and are uſeful in malignant and peſtilen- 
tial diſtem as alſo in epilepſies. 
NUSCRETICUS. See OaioAxux. 


cera. Lin. Gen. Plant. 210. 


The title of this genus was given it by Dr. Tournefort, 

after Mr. Dierville, a ſurgeon, who brought this plant 

from Acadia. | a 
The CHARACT Rs are, 


The empalement of the flower is cut into five parts, almoſt 
to the bottom; the flower is of one leaf, having a tube at 
the bottom, but is cut into frve parts at the top, and has 
the appearance of a lip flower; it hath frve ſtamina, 
which are terminated by oblong ſummits, which are equal 
with the petal. At the bottom of the flower is ſituated 


an oval germen fixed to the empalement, ſupporting a ſlender 


ſtyle equal with the tamina, crowned by an obtuſe ſtigma ; 
the germen afterward becomes a pyramidal berry, divided 
into four cells, which contain ſmall round ſeeds. 

This genus of plants is in the fourth ſection 
of Tournefort's third claſs, which includes the plants 
with a tubulous anomalous flower of one leaf. It is 
* Dr. Linnæus under his genus of Lonicera, 
in ſection of his fifth claſs, intitled Pentandria 
3 the flower having five ſtamina and one 

e. 


We know but one Syzerxs of this genus at preſent, 
VIz. 


DirxVILA (Lonicera) Acadienſis fruticoſa, flore luteo. 


Act. R. Par. 1706. Shrubby Diervilla of Acadia with 4 
yellow flower. This is the Lonicera racemis termi- 
nalibus foliis ſerratis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 275. Lonicera 


with bunches of flowers terminating the branches, and 


ſaxwed leaves. 

This plant grows naturally in the northern parts of 
America, from whence it was brought to Europe, and 
is now propagated in the gardens for ſale. It hath 
woody roots which ſpread far in the ground, and put 


out ts at a diſtance from the principal ſtalk, 


whereby it multiplies greatly: the ſtalks are ligneous, 
and ſeldom riſe more than a foot and a half high ; 
theſe are garniſhed with oblong heart-ſhaped leaves, 
ending in acute points; they are very ſlightly ſawed 
on their edges, and are placed oppoſite, fitting cloſe 
to the ſtalks: the upper part of the ſtalks are gar- 
niſhed with flowers, which uſually come out from the 


fide of the ſtalk at the ſitting on of the leaves, and 


alſo at the top of the ſtalks; there are two or three 
flowers ſuſtained upon each foot-ſtalk : they are of a 
pale yellow, and being ſmall, make no great ap- 
pearance. Theſe come out in May, and if the ſeaſon 
wy mo and cold, they frequently flower again 
in a 

It is eli propagated by ſuckers, which it ſends out 
in plenty, and loves a moiſt ſoil and ſhady ſituation, 
where the cold will never injure it. 
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DIGIT ALIS. Lin. Gen. Plant, 676. Tourn, Inſt; 
R. H. 164. tab. 73. Raii Meth. Plant. 89. Foxglove ; 
in French, Digitale. | 

The CHARACTERS are, | 3 | 

| It hath a permanent empalement, which. is cut into froe 
parts; | the flower is bell-ſhaped, of one petal, with a 
large open tube, whoſe baſe is cylindrical and contracted, 
but the brim is divided into four parts ſlightly ;, the upper 
lip {prearing and indented at the top, the lower is larger. 
It hath four ſtamina, which are inſerted in the baſe of the 
petal, two being longer than the other, which are termi- 

nated by bipartite acuminated ſummits, the flower being 
paſt, the germen ſwells to an oval capſule, having two 
2 fitting on the empalement, incleſing many ſmall angular 
eds. | | . 
Thi genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond ſection 

of Linnæus's fourteenth claſs, intitled Didynamia 
Angioſpermia, the flower having two long and two 
ſhorter ſtamina, and the rods being included in a 
capſule. F 
The SPEciEs are, 

1. DicrTatis (Y ea) calycinis foliolis ovatis acutis, 
corollis obtuſis, labio ſuperiore integro. Hort. Upſal. 
178. Foxglove whoſe ſmall leaves of the empalement are 
oval and acute, the petals obtuſe, and the upper lip entire. 
Digitalis purpurea folio aſpero. C. B. P. 243. Purple 
Foxglove with a rough leaf, or common Foxglove. 

2. DicITAL1s (Thai) foliis decurrentibus. Lin. Sp, 867. 
Foxglove with running leaves. Digitalis Hiſpanica pur- 
0a tg Tourn. Inſt. 165. Leſſer Spaniſh purple 
Fo | 

8 Danes (Lutea) calycinis foliolis lanceolatis co- 


1 


rollis acutis labio ſuperiore bifido. Hort. Upſal. 178. | 


Foxglove with ſpear-ſhaped leaves to the empalement, an 
acute petal, whoſe upper rs is bind. Digitalis minor 
lutea, parvo flore. C. B. P. 244. Liſergelinw Foxglove 
with a ſmall flower. | 

4. DiciTaAL1s (Magno flore) foliolis calycinis linearibus, 
corollis acutis, labio ſuperiore integro, foliis lanceo- 
latis. Foxglove with long narrow leaves to the empale- 
ment, an acute petal, whoſe upper lip is entire, and ſpear- 
ſhaped leaves, Digitalis lutea, magno flore. C. B. P. 
244. Yellow Foxglove with @ larger flower. 


5. Diorraris ( Ferruginea) calycinis foliolis ovatis obtu- 


ſis, corollæ labio inferiore itudine floris. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 622. Foxglove with oval blunt leaves to the 
empalement, and the lower lip of the petal as long as the 
flower. Digitalis anguſtifolia, flore ferrugineo. C. B. P. 
244+ | Narrow-leaved Foxglove with an iron-coloured 


6. DrorTaLIs (Canarienfis) calycinis foliolis lanceolatis, 
corollis bilabiatis acutis, — fruticoſo. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 62 2. Foxglove with ſpear-ſhaped leaves to the em- 
palement, an — with two lips, and a ſorubby 
ſtalk. Digitalis acanthoides Canarienſis fruteſcens, 
flore aureo. Hort. Amſt. 2. p 105. Shrubby Canary 
Foxglove like Bearſbreech; with a golden flower. 

7. DiciTaL1s (Orientalis) calycinis foliolis acutis, foliis 
ovato-lanceolatis nervoſis. Foxglove with acute leaves 
to the empalement, and oval, ſpear-ſhaped, veined leaves. 
Digitalis lutea non ramoſa, ſcorzoneræ folio. Buxb. 
Cent. 25. Yellow unbranched Foxglove with a leaf like 
Scorzonera. | | 

The farſt fort grows naturally by the fide of . hedges 

in ſhady woods in moſt parts of England, fo is rarely 
cultivated in gardens. This is a biennial plant, whic 
the firſt year produces a great tuft of long rough 
leaves which are hairy; the ſecond year it ſhoots up 
a ſtrong herbaceous” ſtalk, which riſes from three to 
four feet high, garniſhed with leaves of tke ſame 
form as the lower, but they gradually leſſen upward, 
ſo thoſe which are 1 with the flowers on the 
top are very narrow. The flowers grow in a lon 
looſe thyrſe, ſtanding only on one ſide of the ſtalk; 
they are large, tubulous, and ſhaped like a thimble, 
of a purple colour, with ſeveral white ſpots on the 
under lip; theſe flowers are ſucceeded by oval cap- 
ſules with two cells, which are filled with dark brown 
leeds. It flowers in June, and the ſeeds ripen in au- 
tumn; if they are permitted to ſcatter, the plants 
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will come up in the ſpring, and become troubleſome 


weeds ; but whoever has a mind to cultivate it, ſhould 
ſow the ſceds in autumn, for thoſe which are ſown in 
the ſpring ſeldom ſucceed, or at leaſt lie one year in 
the ground before they grow. This plant ſtands in 
the liſt of medicinal ſimples of the diſpenſaries, and 
there is an ointment made of the flowers, and May- 


butter, which has been in good eſteem, 


There is a variety of this with a white flower, which 
is found growing naturally in ſome parts of England, 
which differs from this only in ike colour of the 
flower and leaves; but this difference is permanent, 
for I have cultivated it more than thirty years in the 
gardens and have never found it vary. | 

he ſecond fort grows naturally in Spain, from 
whence I received. the ſeeds, this plant ſeldom riſes 
much mare than a foot and a half high; the lower 


leaves are ten inches long, and three broad in the 


middle; they are ſoft, woolly, and roughly yeined 
on their under fide; the ſtalks are garniſhed with 
leaves of the ſame ſhape, but ſmaller ; the upper part 
of the ſtalk hath a ſhort thyrſe of purple flowers like 
thoſe of the common fort, but they are ſmaller, and 
the ſegments of the petal are acute. This plant re- 
tains its difference when cultivated in gardens. 

The third fort hath very long obtuſe leaves near the 
_—_ = __ ſmall, and riſes from two to three 
eet hi e lower part being pretty cloſely gar- 
ace with ſmooth leaves, . — ng 


and one broad, ending in obtuſe points: the upper 


part of the ſtalk, for ten inches in length, is adorned 
with ſmall yellow flowers, which are cloſely ranged 
on one ſide of the ſtalk, having a few very ſmall acute 
leaves placed between them, which are ſituated on 
the oppoſite ſide of the ſtalk ; the upper lip of the 
flower 1s entire, and the petal is oben. It flowers 
in June, and the ſeeds ripen in autumn. | 

The fourth fort hath long ſmooth-veined leaves at 
the bottom; the ſtalk is ſtrong, and riſes two feet 


and a half high, garniſhed with leaves which are five 


inches long, one and a half broad, ending in acute 
points; theſe have many longitudinal veins, and are 
ſlightly ſawed on their edges ; the upper part of the 
is adorned with large yellow flowers, nearly of 
the ſize of thoſe of the common ſort, the brim having 
. and the 1 * lip entire. This flow- 
ers ripens its ſeeds about the ſame time as the 
former. | 
The fifth ſort hath narrow ſmooth leaves, which are 
entire; the ſtalk riſes near fix feet high, and puts 
out ſome flender branches from the ſide toward the 
bottom; the lower part of the ſtalks is garniſhed 
with very narrow ſmall leaves, three inches long, and 
one third of an inch broad; the flowers' terminate 
the ſtalk, growing in a very long ſpike, with very 


few leaves between them, and thoſe very ſmall; the 


empalement is divided into four obtuſe parts, the 
lower lip extending much longer than the upper. 
The flowers are of an iron colour, and appear in 
une. 
The fixth ſort grows naturally in the Canary Iſlands, 
from whence the ſeeds were firſt brought to England; 
and many of the plants were raiſed in the biſhop of 
London's gardens at Fulham, part of whith were ſent 
to the royal gardens at Hampton Court, and ſome 
were ſent over to the gardens in Holland : thoſe 
which were ſent to Hampton Court, were preſerved 
there a few years, but by. the ignorance of the gar- 
deners, to whoſe care thoſe gardens were committed, 
this, with many other valuable plants, were ſoon 
deſtroyed. | 
This plant hath a ſhrubby ſtalk which riſes to the 
height of five or fix feet, dividing into ſeveral 
branches, garniſhed with rough ſpear-ſhaped leaves, 
near five inches long, and two broad in the middle, 
radually decreaſing to both ends, having a few ſhort 
5 — on their edges; theſe are placed alternate ly 
on the branches; each of theſe branches is terminated 


by a looſe ſpike of flowers, about four inches in length; 


the empalement of theſe is cut into five acute ſeg- 
5 A ments 
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ments almoſt to the bottom; the * lip is long 
and entire, this is arched, and immediately under it 
the ſtamina and ſtyle are ſituated; the lower lip is 
obtuſe, and indented at the top; there are two acute 
ſegments on the ſide, which compoſe the chaps of 
the flower; there are two of the ſtamina longer than 
the other; theſe are crowned with roundiſh ſummits. 
In the bottom of the flower is ſituated the germen, 
ſupporting a ſlender ſtyle, crowned by an oval ſtigma; 
the germen afterward becomes an oval capſule, filled 
with ſmall angular ſeeds. 
This plant begins to flower in May,and there is ge- 
nerally a ſucceſſion of flowers on the ſame plant, till 
the winter puts a ſtop to them, which renders the 
plant more valuable. It is propagated by ſeeds, which 
ſhould be ſown in pots filled with light earth, in the 
autumn, ſoon after the ſeeds are ripe; theſe pots 
' ſhould be plunged into an old bed of tanners bark, 
whoſe heat is gone, and in mild weather the glaſſes 
ſhould be drawn off to admit the air; but in hard 
rains and froſt they muſt be kept on, to protect the 
ſeeds from both, which frequently deſtroys them here 
when they are expoſed ; in the ſpring the plants will 
come up, when they ſhould enjoy the free air in mild 
weather, but muſt be protected from the cold. 
When theſe are large enough to tranſplant, they 
ſhould be each planted into a ſeparate ſmall pot filled 
with light earth, and placed under the frame till they 
have taken new root, then they ſhould be gradually 
inured to the open air. During the ſummer ſeaſon 
the plants ſhould remain abroad in a ſheltered ſitua- 
tion, but in the winter they muſt be placed in a green- 
houſe, for they will not live abroad in England ; they 
muſt not be kept too warm and cloſe in the houſe, 


for they only want protection from the froſt ; there-" 


fore in mild weather, they ſhould have free air con- 
ſtantly admitted to them, and they require frequent 
waterings, but they ſhould not have it in too great 
plenty in winter. | 
The ſeventh fort grows naturally in Tartary, from 
whence the ſeeds were ſent to the imperial garden at 
Peterſburgh, and from thence I received them. This 
plant hath many oval ſpear-ſhaped leaves, which are 
ſmootd, ariſing from the root; between theſe ariſe the 
ſtalk, which grows about a foot high, and is garniſhed 
below with ſmooth ſpear-ſhaped leaves, from four to 
five inches long, and one and a half broad in the 


middle, leſſening gradually at both ends; theſe have | 


no foot-ſtalks, but their baſe embraces the ſtalks half 


round; the upper part of the ſtalk is adorned by a | 


ſhort looſe ſpike of yellow flowers, which are almoſt 
as large as thoſe of the great yellow ſort before-men- 
tioned, but they are ſhorter. This flowers in May, 
and the ſeeds ripen in autumn. 

All theſe forts ſhould he ſown in the autumn; for if 
the ſeeds are ſown in the ſpring, they commonly fail, 
or at leaſt lie a whole year in the ground before they 
vegetate. The plants are biennial (except the ſe- 
venth ſort) and generally periſh ſoon after the ſeeds 


are ripe. 


DIOSCOREA. Plum. Nov. Gen. 9. tab. 26. Lin. | 


Gen. Plant. 995. if 
The CHARACTERS are, 

It hath male and female flowers in different plants; the 

male flowers have a bell-haped perianthium of one leaf, 


cut into fix parts, but have no petals or empalement ; they | 


have ſix ſhort hairy ſtamina, terminated by ſingle ſummits. 
The female flowers have the ſame perianthium as the male; 
they have no petals, but have a ſmall three-cornered ger- 
men, ſupporting three ſtyles, which are crowned by ſingle 
ſtigmas ; the perianthium afterward becomes a triangular 
capſule with three cells, opening with three valves, con- 
taining txvo compreſſed bordered ſeeds in each. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the ſixth ſection of 
Linnæus's twenty-ſecond claſs, intitled Dicecia Hex- 

andria. The plants of this. claſs and ſection have 
male and female flowers on different plants, and the 
male flowers have ſix ſtamina. 

The SPECIES are, | 
1. Dioscokta (Sairvs) foliis cordatis alternis, caule 
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lævi tereti. Hort. Cliff. 459. Dioſcerea with heart. 
; ſhaped leaves placed alternate, and a_ ſmooth taper ſlall. 

Dioſcorea ſcandens, foliis tamni fructu racemoſo. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. 9. Climbing Dioſcorea with black Bri. 
ony leaves, and fruit growins in long bunches, 

2. Dioscorta (Haſtata) follis haſtato-cordatis, caule 
lævi, racemis longiſſimis. Dioſcorea with ſpear-pointcd 
heart-ſhaped leaves, a ſmooth ftalk, and very long bunches 
of flowers. Dioſcorea ſcandens, folio haſtato fructu 
racemoſo. Houſt. MSS. Climbing Dioſcorea with 4 
ſpear-pointed leaf, and fruit growing in bunches. 

3. DroscoRra (Villoſa) foliis cordatis alternis, oppoſi- 
tiſque caule lævi. Lin. Sp. 1463. Dioſcorea with heart - 
ſhaped leaves placed alternate and oppofite, and a ſmooth 
ſtalk. Dioſcorea ſcandens, folio ſubrotundo acumi- 
nato fructu [racemoſo. Houſt. MSS. Climbing Dio / 
corea with a rounaiſh pointed leaf, and fruit growing in 
long bunches. | 

4. DioscoREa (Bulbifera) foliis cordatis, caule lævi bul- 
bifera. Flor. Zeyl. 360. Dioſcorea with heart-ſhaped 
leaves, and a ſmooth ſtalk bearing bulbs. Volubilis ni- 
2 radice alba aut purpurea maxima tuberoſa eſcu- 

enta, caule membranulis extantibus alato, foho cor- 
dato nervoſo. Sloan. Cat. Jam. 46. The Yam, or 
Yammes. SY 

5. Dioscorta (Oppoſitifolia) folis oppoſitis ovatis acu- 
minatis. Lin. Sp. 1483. Dioſcorea with oval-pointed 
leaves growing oppoſite. 

6. Dioscorta (Digitata) foliis digitatis. Hort. Cliff. 
459. Dioſcorea with hand-ſhaped leaves. Nureni Ke- 
lengu. Hort. Mal. 7. p. 67. 

'The firſt fort grows naturally in moſt of the iſlands 
in the Weſt Indies, I received the ſeeds of this ſort 
from Jamaica, where the late Dr. Houſtoun found ir 
wing plentifully, This hath ſlender climbing 
alks, which fix themſelves to any ſupport near them, 
and riſe to the height of eighteen or twenty feet, gar- 
niſhed with heart-ſhaped Jeaves, ending with acure 
points, having five longitudinal veins, which ariſe 
trom the foot-ſtalks, which diverge toward the ſides, 
but meet again at the point of the leaves. They 
ſtand upon pretty long foot-ſtalks, from the baſe of 
which ariſe the branching ſpikes of flowers, which are 
ſmall, and have no beauty; the female flowers are 
ſucceeded by three-cornered oblong capſules, having 
| three cells, each containing two compreſſed ſeeds. 
The ſecond fort differs from the firſt in the ſhape of 
their leaves, theſe having two round ears at their baſe, 
but the middle extends to an acute point, like that of 
an halbert. The bunches of flowers are longer, and 
are looſer placed than thoſe of the former ſort. 
The third ſort hath broad, round, heart-ſhaped leaves, 
which end in acute points; theſe have many longitu- 
dinal veins which ariſe from the foot-ſtalk, and di- 
verge to the ſide, but afterward join at the point of 
the leaf; the flowers come out on long looſe ſtrings, 
ſtanding on ſhort foot-ſtalks'; the female flowers are 
ſucceeded: by three-cornered--oblong capſules, with 
three cells, having compreſſed bordered feeds. 
The fourth ſort hath triangular winged ſtalks, which 
trail upon the ground and extend to a great length; 
theſe frequently put out roots from the joints as they 
lie upon the ground, whereby the plants are multi- 
plied. The roots of this plant are eaten in many 
parts of both Indies, where the plants are much cul- 
tivated. . 
The fifth ſort grows naturally in Virginia, and in other 
parts of North America. This hath a ſmooth ſtalk 
which climbs on the neighbouring plants, and riſes 
five or fix feet high, garniſhed with heart-ſhaped 
leaves, which are placed oppoſite ; they are covered 
with ſmall hairs, and have ſeveral longitudinal veins. 
The flowers come out from the ſide of the ſtalk in 
the ſame manner as the other ſorts, but have no beau- 
ty. Theſe plants are preſerved in ſome curious bo- 
tanic gardens for the fake of variety ; but as they have 
no beauty, there are few p-rſons who will allow them 
a place, eſpecially as-moli ot the ſorts require a good 
Nom to preſerve them through the winter in Eng- 
ani. | . 


Theſe 
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Theſe plants may be propagated by laying their 
branches into the ground, which in about three moriths 
; will put out roots, and _ then be taken from the 

old plants, and planted into ſeparate pots, which ſhould 
be plunged into the tan-bed in the ſtove; during the 
winter theſe plants ſhould have but little water given 
them; but in ſummer, when they are growing vigo- 
rouſly, they ſhould be watered three or four times a 
week, and in warm weather the glaſſes ſnould be 
opened to admit a __ ſhare of free air. Thele 

lants rarely flower in England, but when the ſeeds 
are ſent from America, they ſhould be immediately 
' ſown in pots, and plunged into a hot-bed, where, if 
the ſeeds are fown early in the ſpring, the plants will 
come up the ſame ſeaſon ; but when they are ſown 
late, the ſeeds often remain 4n the ground till the 
following ſpring before they vegetate ; therefore when 
the plants do not come up the firſt ſeaſon, the pots 
' ſhould be ſcreened from the froſt the following 
winter, and put into a new hot-bed in the ſpring, 
which will bring up the plants, if the ſeeds were good. 
The fourth fort is much cultivated by the inhabitants 
of the iſlands in America, and is of great uſe to them 
for feeding of their negroes; and the white 77 6 
make puddings of their roots, when ground to a fort 
- of flour. This plant is ſuppoſed to have been brought 
from the Eaſt to the Weſt Indies, for it has not been 
diſcovered to grow wild in any part of America; but 
in the iſland of Ceylon, and on the coaſt of Malabar, 
it grows in the woods, and there are in thoſe places a 

eat variety of forts. 

his ſort, - which 1s chiefly cultivated in the Weſt In- 
dies, has a root as big as a man's leg, of an irregular 
form, and of a dirty brown colour on the outſide, 
but when cut, are white and meally within. The 
ſtalks of this plant are triangular and * the 
leaves are heart-ſhaped, having two ears, ſomewhat 
like thoſe of Arum. Theſe ſtalks climb to the height 
of ten or twelve feet, when they grow near trees or 
ſhrubs, to which they faſten themſelves, otherwiſe 
they trail upon the ground. | 
This plant is propagated by cutting of the root into 
pieces, obſerving to preſerve an eye or bud to each, 
as is practiſed in planting of Potatoes ; each of theſe 
being planted will grow, and produce three or four 
large roots. In America they are commonly ſix or 
eight months in the ground before the roots are taken 
up for uſe: The roots are roaſted or boiled, and 
eaten by the inhabitants, and -ſometimes are made 
into bread. 
In ſome curious gardens this plant is preſerved for 
the ſake of variety, but it is ſo tender as not to live in 
England, unleſs it is placed in a warm ſtove. As theſe 
roots are frequently brought from America, who- 
ever hath an inclination to preſerve the plant, may 
cut them in the manner ——* deſcribed, and plant 
each piece in a pot filled with freſh earth, and plunged 
into a hot- bed of tanners bark, and give them little 
water until they ſhoot, leſt they ſhould rot. With 
this management I have had the ſhoots ten feet high, 
but the roots have not grown to any great ſize with 
me. This plant will not thrive in the open air in the 
warmeſt time of the year, ſo muſt conſtantly be kept 
in the bark-ſtove. 
DIOSMA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 241. Spirza. Com. 
Rar. Plant. 2. African Spiræa, vulgo. 

The CnaRACTERs are, 

The flower hath a permanent empalement, which is di- 
vided into four acute ſegments, which are plain at their 
baſe ; it hath five obtuſe petals, which ſpread open and are 
as long as the empalement; it hath five ſtamina terminated 
by oval erect ſummits, and a five-pointed bollow nefarium 
fitting on the germen, from which ariſes a fingle ſtyle, 
crowned by an obſolete ſtigma. The germen afterward 
becomes a fruit compoſed of five compreſſed capſules, 
which open  lengthways, each inclaſing one ſmooth oblong 
ſeed. | 


This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 


Linnæus's fifth claſs, intitled Pentandria Monogynia, 
the flowers having five ſtamina and one ſtyle. 


510 | 
The Spxcres are, EDI" OPER 

1. DiosMa (Oppeftifolins) foliis ſubulatis acutis oppo- 
ſitis. Hort. Cliff. 71. Dioſma with acute atol.ſlaped 
leaves placed oppoſite. Spiræa Africana, foliis crucia- 
tim poſitis. Com. Rar. Plant. 1. tab. 1. African Si- 
rea with leaves placed in form of a croſs. 

2. DriosMa (Hirſuta) foliis lincaribus hirſutis. Hort. 
Cliff. 71. Dioſma with narrow hairy leaves. Spiræa 
Africana odorata, foliis piloſis. Com. Rar. Plant. 3. 
tab. 3. Sweet African Spirea with hairy leaves. 

3. Dio3ma (Rubra) foliis linearibus acutis glabris, ca- 
rinatis ſubtus bifarium punctatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 198. 
Dioſma with ſmooth, narrow, acute leaves, which are 
ſpotted on their under fide. Spiræa Africana odorato, 
floribus ſuaverubentibus. Com. Rar. Plant, 2. Sweet 
African Spirea with ſoft red flowers. | 

4. DiosMa (Erricoides) foliis hneari-lanceolatis ſubtus 
convexis, bifariam imbricatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 198. 
Dioſma with narrow ſpear-ſhaped leaves, whith are con- 
vex on their under fide, and imbricated two ways. Spi- 
rea Africana ericæ bacciferz foliis. Raii Hiſt. 91. 

African Spirna with leaves like the Berry-hearing Heath. 

5. Dios ua (Lanceolata) foliis lanceolatis glabris: Lin. 
Sp. 287. Dioſma with ſmooth ſpear-ſhaped leaves. Spi- 
ræa Africana, Saturejæ foliis brevioribus. Raii 


Dendr. 91. | 

The firſt ſort riſes to the height of three feet; the 
branches are very long and ſlender, and are produced 
from the ſtem very irregularly ; the leaves are placed 
croſſways, and are pointed; theſe are every evening 
cloſed up to the branches. The flowers are produced 
along the branches from between the leaves; and in 
the evening, when theſe flowers are expanded, and 
the leaves are cloſely embracing the ſtalks, the whole 
plant appears as if covered with ſpikes of white flow- 
ers; and as theſe plants continue a long time in flower, 
they make a fine appearance when the plants are in- 
termixed with other exotics in the open air. 

The ſecond fort has been long known under the title 
of Spirza Africana odorata, foliis piloſis, or Sweet- 
ſcented African Spiræa, with hairy leaves. This ſort 
makes a very handſome ſhrub, growing to the height 
of five or ſix feet; the ſtalks are woody, ſending 
out many ſlender branches; the leaves come out al- 
ternately on every ſide, which are narrow-pointed and 
hairy. The flowers are produced in ſmall cluſters at 
the end of the ſhoots, which are white ; theſe are ſuc- 
ceeded by ſtarry ſeed-veſſels, having five corners, 
like thoſe of the ſtarry Aniſe; each of theſe corners is 
a cell, having one ſmooth, ſhining, oblong, black 
ſeed ; theſe ſeed-veſlels abound with a reſin, which af- 
fords a grateful ſcent, as doth alſo the whole planr. 
The third fort is of humbler growth than either of 
the former, ſeldom riſing above three feet high, and 
ſpreads out into many branches; the leaves of this 
rt are ſmooth, and reſemble thoſe of the Heath, and 
this plant from thence had the name of Erica ZXthio- 
pica, &c. given it by Dr. Plukenet : the flowers of 
this kind are produced in cluſters at the end of the 
branches, like thoſe of the ſecond ſort, but are ſmaller, 
and the bunches are not ſo large. 

All theſe plants are propagated by cuttings, which 
may be planted during any of the ſummer months, in 
pots filled with light Freſh earth, and plunged into a 
very moderate hot-bed, where they ſhould be ſhaded 
in the day time from the ſun, and frequently refreſhed 
with water. In about two months the cuttings will 
have taken root, when they ſhould be each tranſ- 
planted into a ſmall pot, and placed in a ſhady ſitua- 
tion until the plants have taken freſh root, when they 
may be placed among other exotic plants, in a ſhel- 
tered ſituation : theſe plants may remain abroad un- 
til the beginning of October or later, if the ſeaſon 
continues favourable ; for they only require to be 
ſheltered from froſt, ſo that in a dry airy green-houſe 
they may be preſerved very well in winter, and in 
ſummer they may be expoſed to the open air with 
other green-houſe plants. 

Theſe plants grow naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope, from whence the ſeeds were ſent to Europe, 


where 
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where ſome of the ſpecies have been long preſerved | 


in the gardens of the curious. There have been 
ſome other ſpecies in the Engliſh gardens than are 
here enumerated, but theſe are all that are at preſent 
to be found here. | 
The ſecond fort frequently ripens its ſeeds in Eng- 
land; but if the ſeeds are not ſown ſoon after they are 
ripe, they rarely go or they commonly lie a whole 
ear in the ground. | 
DIOSPYROS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 1027. Guaiacana. 
Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 600. tab. 371. The Indian Date 
Plumb. 

The CHARACTERS are, 
It hath hermaphrodite and female flowers on the ſame 
plant, and male flowers on * plants; the herma- 
phrodite flowers have a large obtuſe permanent empalement 
of one leaf, which is divided into four parts; the flower 
hath one petal wwhich is ſhaped like a pitcher, and cut at 
the brim into four ſegments, which ſpread open; it hath 
eight ſhort briſtly ſtamina firmly 28 to the empalement, 
terminated by oblong ſummits which have no farina. In 
the center is ſituated a 'roundiſh germen, ſupporting a 
ſingle quadrifid ſtyle, crowned by an obtuſe bifid ſtigma; the 
germen afterward becomes a large globular berry with 
many cells, each including one oblong, compreſſed, hard 
ſeed. The male flowers have a one-leaved empalement, 
cut into ſmall acute ſegments ; the petal is thick and four- 
cornered, cut into four obtuſe ſegments which turn back- 
ward ; they have eight ſhort ſtamina, terminated by long, 
acule, twin ſummits, but have no germen. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond ſection 
of Linnæus's twenty-third claſs, intitled Polygamia 
Diœcia. The plants of this claſs and ſection have 
hermaphrodite and female flowers growing on the 
{ame plant, and the male on ſeparate plants, 

The Syciks are, 


. DroseyRos (Lotus) foliorum paginis diſcoloribus. 


Lin. Sp. Plant. 1057. Diaſpyros with the ſurface of the 
leaves of two colours. Guaiacana. J. B. 2. 138. The 
Indian Date Plumb. WG 
. DioseyRoOs (Virginiana) foliorum paginis concolori- 
bus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1057. Dieſpyros with the ſurface 
of the leaves of one colour. Gualacana Virginiana Piſ- 
amin dicta. Boerh. Ind. alt. 2. The Piſhamin or 
Perſimon, and by ſame Pitchumon Plumb. 
The firſt ſort is ſuppoſed to be a native of Africa, 
and was tranſplanted from thence into ſeveral parts of 
Italy, and alſo the ſouth of France. The fruit of 
this tree is by ſome ſuppoſed to be the Lotus, which 
Ulyſſes and his companions were inchanted with. 
This is a tree of a middling growth in the warm 
parts of Europe, where there are ſeveral of them 
which are upward of thirty feet high ; but particu- 
larly in the botanic garden at Padua there is one very 
old tree, which has been deſcribed by ſome of the 
former botaniſts, under the title of Guaicum Patavi- 
num. This tree produces plenty of fruit every year, 
from the ſeeds of which many plants have been 
raiſed, In England there are none of theſe trees, but 
what have been raiſed within a few years paſt, in the 
phyſic garden at Chelſea ; for the ſeeds of which 1 
was greatly obliged to my much honoured friend, his 
excellency the Chevalier Rathgeb, his imperial ma- 
jeſty's miniſter at Venice, who has alſo ſupplied me 
with many other curious plants, trees, and fruits, 
from different parts of the world, where his extenſive 
correſpondence has been employed to collect whatever 
rare plants he could procure; and his generoſity in 
communicating what ſeeds and plants he can procure 


to the phyſic garden at Chelſea, requires this public 
_ acknowledgment. 


The ſecond fort is a native of America, but particu- 
larly in Virginia and Carolina there is great plenty of 
theſe trees growing in the woods. The ſeeds of this 
| ſort are frequently brought to England, where the 
trees are now become pretty common in the nurſeries 
about London. This riſes to the height of fourteen 
or ſixteen feet, but generally divides into many irre- 
gular trunks near the ground, fo that it is very rare 
to ſee a handſome tree of this ſort, This produces 


. Diesacvs ( Fullonum) 
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plenty of fruit in England, but they never come to 


perfection here. In America the inhabitants preſerve 
the fruit until it be rotten (as is practiſed by Medlars 
in England) when they are eſteemed a pleaſant fruit. 

Theſe are both propagated by ſeeds, which wil: come 
up very well in the ** ground; but if they are 
ſown upon a moderate hot · bed, the plants will come 
up much ſooner, and make a greater progreſs; but 
in this caſe the ſeeds ſhould be ſown in pots or boxes 
of earth, and plunged into the hot-bed, becauſe the 
plants will not bear tranſplanting till autumn, when 
the leaves fall off; ſo that when the plants are up, 
and have made ſome progreſs, they may be inured 
by degrees to the open air ; and in June they may be 
wholly expoſed, and may remain abroad until No- 
vember, when it will be proper to ſet the pots under 
a hot-bed frame to protect them from hard froſt, 
which, while they are very young, may kill the tops 
of the plants; but they muſt have as much free air 
as poſſible in mild weather. The following ſpring, 
before the plants begin to ſhoot, they ſhould be tranſ- 
planted into a nurſery, in a warm ſituation, where 
they may be trained up for two years, and then re- 
moved to the places —— they are deſigned to re- 
main. Theſe are both hardy enough to reſiſt the 


greateſt cold of this country, after the plants have ac- 
quired ſtrength. 


DIPSACUS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 107. Tourn. Inſt. 


R. H. 466. tab. 265. [and, Gr. i. e. thirſty. It 
is ſaid to have taken its name by way of contrary, 
becauſe 1t receives the dew or rain in the hollow ſinus 
of its leaves that cohere together, by which it drives 
away the injuries of thirſt. It is alſo called Labrum 
Veneris, from the poſition of its leaves, which form a 
ſort of baſon, containing a liquor that beautifies the 
face.] The Teazel; in French, Chardon d Honnitier. 
The CHARACTERS are, | 
- It bath many florets collected in one common perianthium, 
which is permanent; the florets have but one petal, which 
is tubular, cut into four parts at the top, which are eref. 
They have four hairy ſtamina which are as long as the pe- 
tal, terminated by proſtrate ſummits ; the germen is ſitu- 
ated below the flower, ſupporting a ſlender ſtyle, crowned 
by a ſingle ſtigma. The germen afterward becomes a co- 
lumn-ſhaped ſeed, incloſed in the common conical fruit, 
which is divided by long prickly partitions. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's fourth claſs, intitled Tetrandria Monogy- 
nia, the flower having four ſtamina and one ſtyle. 
The Species are, 


. Diysacvs (Sylveſtris) foliis ſeſſilibus ſerratis, ariſtis 


fructibus erectis. Teazel with ſawed leaves ſet cloſe 10 
the ſtalks, and eres beards to the fruit. Dipſacus ſyl- 
veſtris. Dod. Pemp. 735. Wild Teazel. 

EN connatis, ariſtis fructibus 
recurvis. Teazel with leaves joined at their baſe, and 
the beards of the fruit recurved. Dipſacus ſativus. Dod. 
Pemp. 735. Cultivated Teazel. 


3. Diesacvs (Laciniatus) foliis connatis ſinuatis. Lin. 


Sp. Plant. 97. Teazel with ſinuated leaves joined at their 
baſe. Dipſacus folio laciniato. C. B. P. 385. Teazc! 
with a laciniated leaf. 


4. Diesacvs (Piloſus) foliis petiolatis appendiculatis. 


Hort. Upſal. 25. Teazel with foot-ftalks having appen- 
dices. Dipſacus ſylveſtris, capitulo minore, ſeu. Virga. 
Paſtoris minor. C. B. P. 385. Wild Teazel with 4 
ſmaller head, or ſmaller Shepherd's Rod. 


The firſt of theſe plants is very common upon dry 


banks in moſt parts of England, and is ſeldom culti- 

vated in gardens, unleſs for the fake of variety. 

The fourth ſort grows naturally in many places near 

London, and is rarely admitted into gardens. 

The third ſort grows naturally in Alſace, and is kept 

in botanic gardens for the ſake of variety ; this dit- 

fers from the wild Teazel in having the leaves deeply 

cut and jagged. 

But it is the ſecond ſort only which is cultivated for 

uſe, which is called Carduus Fullorum, or Fullonum, 

being of ſo ſingular uſe in raiſing the knap upon 

woollen cloth, for which purpoſe there are great 
| quantities 


DOD 
antities of this plant cultivated in the weſt country. 
his plant is propagated by ſowing the ſeeds in 
March, upon a foil that has been well ploughed : 
about one peck of this ſeed will ſow an acre; for th 
plants ſhould have room to grow, otherwiſe the heads 
will not beſo large, nor in ſo great quantity. When 
the plants are come up, you muſt hoe them in the 
ſame manner as is practiſed for Turneps, cutting 
down all the weeds, and ſingling out the plants to 
about ſix or eight inches diſtance ; and as the plarits 
advance, and the weeds begin to grow again, you 
muſt hoe them a ſecond time, cutting out the 
lants to a wider diſtance, for they ſhould be, at laſt, 
ft at leaſt a foot aſunder: and you ſhould be parti- 
cularly careful to clear them from weeds, eſpeciall 
the firſt ſummer ; for when the as tin pread ſo 
as to cover the ſurface of the ground, the weeds will 
not ſo readily grow between them, The ſecond year 
after ſowing, the plants will ſhoot up ſtalks with heads, 
which will be fit to cut about the beginning of Au- 
guſt; at which time they ſhould be cut, and tied up 
in bunches, ſetting them in the ſun if the weather be 
fair; but if not, they muſt be ſet in rooms to dry. 
The common produce is about an hundred and ſixty 
bundles or ſtaves upon an acre, which they ſell for 
about one ſhilling a ſtave. Some people ſow Caraway 
and other ſeeds among their Teazels, bur this is not 
a good method, for the one ſpoils the other; nor 
can you ſo eaſily clear them from weeds, as when 
alone. Dr. Linnæus ſuppoſes this to be only a ſe- 
minal variety of the common wild Teazel; but 1 


have cultivated both the ſorts more than forty years, | 


and have never found either of them alter, ſo that 
there can be no doubt of their being diſtinct ſpecies. 
DIRCA, Leather Wood. | 
The CHARACTERS are, | 
There is no empalement to the flower, which is club- 
ſhaped, of one petal, having a ſhort-bellied tube, and an 
border; it hath eight flender ſtamina ſituated in 
the middle of the tube, terminated by erect roundiſb ſum- 
mite, with an oval germen, ſupporting a ſlender ſtyle 
which is longer than the ſtamina, crowned by a fimple 
fi The germen afterward becomes a berry with one 
tl, inclfing one ſeed. | | WV. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's eighth claſs, intitled Octandria Monogy- 
nia, the flower having eight ſtamina and one ſtyle. 
We know but one Sexcixs of this genus, viz. _ 
Dea (Paluſtris). Amcen. Acad. 3. p. 12. Marſh Lea- 
therwood. Thymelæa floribus al 


cortice valde tenacibus. Flor. Virg, 155. | 
This ſhrub naturally in ſwamps in Virginia, 
Canada, and other parts of North America, where 

it ſeldom riſes more than five or ſix feet high, but in 
Europe it rarely is more than half ſo high; it ſends 
out many articulated branches near the root, gar- 
niſhed with oval leaves, of a pale yellowiſh colour, 


and ſmooth; the flowers come out from the fide of | 


the branches, two or three upon each foot-ſtalk ; they 
are of a greeniſh white colour, and appear early in the 
ipring, Juſt at the time when the leaves begin to ſhoot ; 
x - - mo are ſeldom ſucceeded by ſeeds in 1 
This ſhrub is very difficult to ropagate in Europe; for 
as ĩt does not Mr os feeds xi it can only be increaſ- 
ed by layers or cuttings, and theſe are generally two 
years before they put out roots; for as the ſhrubs grow 
naturally in very moiſt places, they are with difficulty 


. preſerved in gardens, unleſs they are planted in wet 


round, but they are ſeldom injured by cold. 
DITTAN T, the white. See Dicrauwus. 
DIT TAN of Crete. See Oxtcanum. 
DOCK. See LarAr un. * 
DOD AR TIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 698. Tourn, Cor. 
47. tab. 478. [This plant was fo named by Dr. Tour- 
nefort, from Monſieur Dodart, a member of the A- 
9 of Sciences at Paris.] We have no Engliſh 
name for this plant. ln 


*. 
The CnaRACrERS are, 


is primo vere erum- | 
pentibus, foliis oblongis acuminatis, viminibus & 


DOD 
which is bell ſbaped, cut into five parts at top; the 
flower bath one petal, is ringent, having a cylindrical 
«+ diflexed tube much longer than the empalement , the upper 
ip riſes and is indented, the lower lip ſpreads open and is 
triſid, the middle ſegment being narrow. It hath four ſta- 
mina which incline to the upper lip, two of which are 
ſhorter than the other, and are terminated by 1 roundiſb 
ſummits. In the center is ſitualed a round germen, ſup- 
porting an awl-ſhaped flyle, crowned by a bifid obtuſe 


ſule with two cells, filled with ſmall ſeeds. | 
This genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond ſection 
of Linnæus's fourteenth claſs, intitled Didynamia 
Angioſpermia, the flower having two long and two 
ſhort ſtamina, and the ſeeds being included in a capſule. 
The Speis are, 

1. Do AR TA (Orientalis) foliis linearibus integerrimis 
glabris. Lin. Sp. Plant. 63 3. Dodartia with very nar- 
row, ſmooth, entire leaves. Dodartia Orientalis, flore 
purpuraſcente. Tourn. Cor. 47. Eaſtern Dodartia with 
a purpliſh flower. 


tis, ſerratis, caulinis lincaribus integerrimis floribus 


ſ 
| ſound leaves at the bottom, thoſe on the ſtalks narrow and 
entire, and flowers growing in ſpikes at 'the end of the 
_ talks. Linaria bellidis folio. C. B. P. 212. Toad 
„e 1 2 
The firſt ſort was diſcovered by Dr. Tournefort near 
mount Ararat in Armenia, from whence he ſent the 
ſeeds to the royal garden at Paris, where they ſuc- 
ceeded, and from thence moſt of the curious gardens 
in Europe have been ſupplicd with this plant. This 
plant having characters which are different from all 
thoſe of Tournefort's Inſtitutions, he conſtituted this 
genus, and gave it the title from Monſieur Dodart, 
member of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, 
_ phyſician to her Royal Highneſs the Princeſs of 
ont, | 13 | 
It hath a perennial root which creeps far under the 
ſurface, and ſends out new ſtalks at a great diſtance 
from the parent plant; theſe ſtalks are firm, a little 
compreſſed, and grow a foot and a half high, ſend- 
ing out ſeveral fide branches, garniſhed with long, 
fleſhy, narrow leaves placed oppoſite, of a deep green 
colour; thoſe on the lower part of the are ſhorter 
and broader than thoſe above, but thoſe on the up- 
per part of the ſtalk are entire; and at theſe joints 
the ket come out ſingly on each ſide the ſtalk, 
ſitting cloſe to it; theſe are near an inch long; the 
bottom is tubulous, but divides into two lips aboye ; 
the upper lip is hollow like a ſpoon, the convex lide 
ſtanding upward, and is divided into two parts; the 
lower lip is divided into three parts, the middle be- 
ing the narroweſt. The flower is of a deep purple 
9 and appears in July, and is rarely ſucceeded 
by ſeeds in England. It propagates very faſt by its 
creeping roots, ſo that when it is once eſtabliſhed in a 
garden it will multiply faſt enough ; it loves a light 
ry ſoil, and may be tranſplanted either in autumn 
when the ſtalks decay, or in the ſpring before the new 
The ſecond ſort is a biennial, or at moſt a triennial 
plant, which frequently periſhes ſoon after the ſeeds 
are ri This ſends out from the root ſeveral ob- 
8 which are near four inches long, narrow 


„ 


they are about an inch broad, rounded at the end, and 
Fei ſawed on the edges; between theſe ariſe the 
ſtalks, which grow a foot high, their lower parts be- 
ing garniſhed with leaves of the ſame form as the 


| lower leaves, but much. ſmaller; the upper leaves 


are very narrow and, entire. The, flowers grow in 
' ſpikes on the top of the ſtalks; they are very ſmall 
and white, but are ſhape like thoſe of the former ſort. 
This is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown 


— , — - —& - 
by 


7 — 


light earth, where they are deligned to remain. When 
| the plants appear the following ſpring, they muſt be 


WI 


The flower bath a permanent empalement "of ont le, g 


News: The germen afterward becames a globular cap- b 


2. Dopa TIA (Linaria) foliis radicalibus oblongo-ova- 


icatis terminalibus. Dodartia with oblong, oval, 


lon 
at their baſe, but increaſe in width upward, where- 


in autumn ſoon after they are ripe, uporl a border of | 


thinned, and kept clear from weeds, which is all tie 
e ene. 
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DOL | 
culture they require: the ſecond year they will flower 
and ſeed, after which the plants uſually decay ; when 
the ſeeds are ſown in the ſpring, the plants never 

come up the ſame year. 
DODECATHEON. See MAprA. 
DOG's TOOTH, See EaVYTRONIUI. 
DOG-W OOD. | Cornus: 
DOLICHOS, Kidney Bean. 
The CHARACTERS are, | 9 
be empalement is of one leaf, ſhort, and cut into four 
equal ſegments. The flower ts of the butterfly kind, hav- 
ing a large round vexillum which is reflexed, The wings 
are oval, obtuſe, and the length of the keel. The keel is 
moon-ſhaped, compreſſed, and the top aſcends ; it hath 
nine ſtamina joined below, and a fingle one ſtanding ſepa- 
rate, terminated by fingle ſummits, with a linear com 
preſſed germen, ſupporting an aſcending ſtyle, crowned by 
a bearded ſtigma. The germen afterward becomes a large 


oblon 4 with two valves, containing compreſſed ellipti- 


cal ſee 


This genus is diſtinguiſhed from Phaſeolus, by the keel of | 


the flower not being ſpiral. Fd 
This genus of plants is ranged in the third ſection of 
Linnzus's ſeventeenth claſs, intitled Diadelphia De- 
candria, the flower having ten ſtamina in two bodies. 
The Spxcrts are, 

t. Dotrcnos (Lablab) volubilis, leguminibus ovato- 
acinaciformibus, ſeminibus ovatis hilo arcuato ver- 

| ſus alteram extremitatem. Prod. Leyd. 368. Doli- 
chos with a winding ſtalk, oval bill-ſhaped pods, and 
oval ſeeds. Phaſeolus Agyptiacus nigro ſemine. 
C. B. P. 341. 

2. Dol ichos (Uncinatus) volubilis, unculis multi- 
floris leguminibus cylindricis hirſutis apice unguiculo 
ſubulato hamato, caule hirto. Lin. Sp. 1019. Doli- 


chos with a winding ſtalk, many flowers on each Jen, 


2 bairy pods, whoſe points are crooked and aul. 
1 ** 


3. Dor ichos (Pruriens) volubilis, leguminibus racemo- 


ſis hirtis, valvulis ſubcarinatis, pedunculis ternis. Jacq. 
Amer. 27. Dolichos «with a winding ſtalk, hairy "pods 
growing in a racemus, almoſt boat-ſhaped valves, and 
each foot: ſtalk having three pods. 

4. Doticnos (Urens) volubilis, leguminibus racemoſis 
hirtis tranſverſim lamellatis, ſeminibus hilo cinctis. 
Jacq. Amer. 27. Dolichos with a why tall, hairy 
pods in a racemus, whoſe hairs are ſituated in tranſverſe 
lamellæ, commonly called Cow-itch. | 
There are many other ſpecies of this genus, as there 
are alſo of Phaſeolus ; but as there are few of them 
cultivated in the Engliſh gardens, it would ſwell this 
work to a great bulk, if they were all inſerted which 
have come to our knowledge, as the author has cul- 
tivated more than ſixty ſpecies, beſide many varieties. 
The two firſt ſorts here mentioned, are cultivated in 
warm countries for the table, but in England theſe 
ſeldom perfect their ſeeds z and were they to thrive 
here as well as in the warm countries, they would be 
little eſteemed, becauſe we have much better ſorts 
in our gardens already ; for the ſcarlet flowering Kid- 
ney Bean is preferable to all the other ſorts for eating, 
ſo deſerves our care to cultivate it more than any 
other. 

The third and fourth ſorts are ſometimes preſerved 
in botanic n but eſpecially the fourth, whoſe 
pods are cloſely covered with ſtinging hairs, com- 
monly known by the title of Cow-itch ; but theſe are 
too tender to thrive in the open air in this country, 
ſo that whoever is deſirous to have the plants, ſhould 
ſow their ſeeds in a hot-bed in March; and when the 
lants are come. up, they ſhould be each planted in a 
eparate pot, an 2 into the hot-bed again, 
being careful to ſhade them till they have taken 
root; after which they muſt have freſh air every day 
admitted to them, in proportion to the warmth of 
the ſeaſon; and when the plants are too tall to re- 
main in the Hot-bed, they ſhould be removed into 
the bark-ſtove, where, if they are allowed room to 
run, they will flower and perfect their ſeeds. 
DORIA. See Sor ao and OrhexxA. 
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DORONICUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 862. Teou::, 
Inſt. R. H. 487. tab. 477. Leopard's Bane, 
The CtanacTters are, | 
It bath a flower compoſed of ſeveral hermaphrodite flarets, 
which are fituated in the center, and form the dis, an 
of female florets which compoſe the rays; theſe are „. 
cluded in one common empalement, which bath a du: 
ſeries of leaves as long as the rays. The bermaphreci:: 
florets are ſunnel-ſhaped, and cut into fue parts at the 
top; theſe have five ſhort hairy. ſtamina, terminated ly 
cylindrical ſummits. In the bottom is fituated the germen, 
ſupporting a flender flyle, crowned by an indented tigma , 
the germen afterward becomes a ſingle, oval, compreſſed 
ſeed, crowned with hairy down. The female florets ar; 
formed like a tongue, which are ſpread out and compo/; 
the border; theſe have a germen, ſupporting a ſiyle, 
crowned by two reflexed fligmas, but have no ſtamina . 
the es becomes a fingle furrowed ſeed, covered with g 
2 
This genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond ſection 
of Linnæus's nineteenth claſs, intitled Syngeneſia 


Polygamia 1 The plants of this ſection have 
female and ermaphrodite flowers, which are both 
fruitful. 


The Speis are, | 

t. Doronicum (Pardalianches) foliis cordatis obtuſis, 
denticulatis radicalibus petiolatis, caulinis amplexi- 
caulibus. Lin. Mat. Med. 394. Leopard's Bane with 
obtuſe, heart-ſhaped, ae leaves, thoſe from the rot 
having foot-ſtalks, and theſe above embracing the ſtalks. 
Doronicum maximum, foliis caulem amplexianti- 
bus. C. B. P. 184. Greateſt Leopard's Bane with leaves 
embracing the ſtalks. 

2. Doronicum (Plantagineum) foliis ovatis acutis, ſub- 
dentatis, ramis alternis. Hort. Cliff. 411. Leopard”; 
Bane with oval-pointed leaves indented at bottom, and 4 
ternate branches. Doronicum plantaginis folio. C. B. P. 
184. Leopard's Bane with a Plantain leaf. 

3. Doronicum (Helveticum) foliis lanceolatis, denticu- 
latis, ſubtus tomentoſis, caule unifloro. Prod. Leyd. 
160. Leopard's Bane with ſpear-ſhaped indented leaves, 
woolly on their under fide, and one flower on à ſtall. Do- 
ronicum Helveticum incanum. C. B. P. 185. Hoory 
Helvetian Leopard's Bane. | 

4. Doronicum (Bellidiaftrum) caule nudo ſimpliciſſimo 
unifloro. Hort. Cliff. 500. Leopards Bane with a naked 
ſingle ſtalk having one flower. Bellis ſylveſtris media 
caule carens. C. B. P. 261. Middle wild Daiſy having 
The firſt fart grows naturally in Hun 

The ort na y in Hungary, and upon 
the Helvetian mountains, but is ed 
in the Engliſh gardens. It hath thick fleſhy roots, 
which are divided into many knots or knees, ſending 
out ſtrong fleſhy fibres, which penetrate deep into the 
ground; and from theſearife in the ſpring a cluſter 
of heart-ſhaped leaves, which are hairy, and ſtand 
. — foot - ſtalks; between theſe atiſe the lower-ſtalks, 
which are channelled and hairy, growing near three 
feet high, putting out one or two Finaller ſtalks from 
the fide, which grow erect, and are garniſhed with one 
or two heart-ſhaped leaves, cloſely embracing the 
ſtalks with their baſe ; each ſtalk is terminated by one 
large yellow flower, compoſed of about twenty-four 
rays or female florets, which are about an inch long, 
plain, and indented in three parts at the top. In the 
center is ſituated a great number of hermaphrodite 
florets, which compoſe the diſk ; theſe are tubulous, 
and ſlightly cut at the top into five parts. The flowers 
appear in May, and are ſucceeded by ſeeds which 
ripen in July; theſe are crowned by a hairy down, 
which ſerves to convey them to a diſtance. 
This plant multiplies very faſt by its ſpreading roots, 
and if the ſeeds are permitted to ſcatter, they will pro- 
duce plants wherever they happen to fall, ſo that it 
becomes a weed where it is once eſtabliſhed ; it loves 
a moiſt ſoil and a ſhady ſituation, WIRE 
The ſecond ſort hath oval leaves, ending in acute 
ints ; theſe are indented on their edges toward their 
baſe, but their upper parts are entire; the ſtalks riſe 
about two feet high; each is terminated by a large 
| | yellow 
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yellow flower, like thoſe of the former ſort; the 
{talks of this ſort have two or three leaves, which are 
placed alternately, and their baſe fits cloſe to the ſtalks; 
theſe are not ſo hairy as thoſe of the former ſort ; it 
flowers about the ſame time with that, and the ſeeds 
ripen well ENS This grows naturally in Por- 
tugal, Spain, and Italy, but is equally hardy with the 
firſt, and multiplies in as great plenty; the root is 

rennial. 3 

he third ſort hath longer leaves than either of the 
former, which are covered with a hoary down on their 
under fide, and are indented on their edges; the 
ſtalks are ſingle, and have ſeldom more than one leaf 
upon each; theſe grow a foot and a half high, and 
are terminated by a ſingle flower on the top, like 
thoſe of the former ſorts. This, grows naturally on 
the Pyrenees and Helvetian mountains. It delights 


in a moiſt ſoil and a ſhady ſituation, and propagates |" 


in plenty, either from ſeeds of by parting the roots : 
it flowers and feeds about the ſame time with the 
former. 
The fourth ſort grows naturally on the Alps and Py- 
renean mountains; this hath a perennial root; the 
leaves are like of the lefſer Daiſy, but longer, 
and not ſo broad. The flower grows upon a naked 
foot-ſtalk, which 1s near a foot long ; the roots ſeldom 
ſend out more than one ſtalk ; the rays of the flower 
are white, and very like thoſe of the common Daily ; 
the diſk of the flower is yellow, which is compoſed 
of hermaphrodite flowers. 
This plant is preſerved in botanic gardens for the 
ſake of variety, but the flowers make little better 
appearance than thoſe 'of the common Field Daily, 
only they ſtand upon much taller foot-ſtalks. It 
muſt have a ſhady ſituation and a moiſt ſoil, other- 
wiſe it will not thrive in this country; it is propagated 
by parting of the roots, for the ſeeds do not ripen 
well in England, I received this from Verona, near 
which place it grows naturally. 
The roots of the firſt ſort haye been ſometimes uſed 
in medicine, ſome having commended it as an expeller 
of the poiſon of ſcorpions ; but others reckon it to be 
: poiſon, and affirm that it will deſtroy wolves and 
ogs. 
The other ſorts which have been formerly ranged 
under this genus, are now ſeparated, and may be found 
uader the title Agnica. £75 
DORSIFEROUS plants [of dorſum, the batk, 
and fero, Lat. to — ſuch plants as are of the ca- 
pillary kind, without ſtalk, and that bear their ſeeds 
on the backſide of their leaves. 
DORSTENIA. Plum. Nov. Gen. 29. tab. 8. Lin. 
Gen. Plant. 147. [This plant was fo nattied by fa- 
ther Plumier, from Dr. Dorſten, a 1 TIODS, 
who publiſhed 'a hiftory of plants in fo 
trayerva. | . 
The CHARACTERS are, 

I hath one common plain involucrum ſituated vertically, 
upon which fit many ſmall florets as in a diſt; theſe bave 
no petals, but have four ſhort ſlender ſtamina, terminated 


by roundiſh ſummits. In the center is fituated a roundiſh | 


germen, ſupporting a ſingle ſtyle crowned by an obtuſe ſtig- 
2. 7 Nee becomes a fingle ſetd, incloſed 
in the common fleſhy receptacle. 1 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
L innæus's fourth claſs, intitled Tetrandria Monogy- 
nia, the flower having four ſtamina and one ſtyle. 
The Spxcres are, 


. DoksTENIA (Contrayerva) acaulis, foliis pinnatifido- | 


palmatis, ſerratis, floribus quadrangulis. Lin. Sp. 
176. Dwarf Dorſtenia with many pointed, hand. ſbaped, 
ſathed leaves, and flowers placed on a quadrangular re- 
ceptacle. Dorſtenia ſphondylii folio, dentariæ radice. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. 29. Dorſtenia with a Coto Par ſnep 
leaf, and a Toothwort root. 
2. DoksTExIA (Hoilſtoni) acaulis, foliis cordatis angula- 
tis acuminatis, floribus quadrangulis. Lin. Sp. 176. 
Dwarf Dorſtenia with angular, heart-ſhaped, pointed 
leaves, and quadrangular receptacles to the flowers. Dor- 
ſtenia dentariæ radice, folio minds laciniato, placenta 


— 


.] Con- 


DOR 
quadrangulari & undulati. Houſt. MSS, Colltrayere'd 


with a Toothwort root, a leaf leſs cut, and a quadrangula! 
waved placenta, 


. DoRsSTENIA (Drakena) acaulis, foliis pinnatifido-pal- 


matis integerrimis, floribus ovalibus. Lin. Sp. 176: 
Dwarf Dorſtenia with many pointed, band fhoped, entire 
leaves, and an oval receptacle to the flowers ; handed 
leaves, whoſe angles are very acute, and an oblong four- 
cornered placenta. 

The firſt of theſe plants was diſcovered by my late 
ingenious friend Dr. William Houſtoun, near Old 
Vera Cruz in New Spain. The ſecond was found by 
the ſame gentleman, on the rocky grounds abour 
Campeachy. The third fort was fond in great 
ox in the iſland of Tobago, by Mr. Robert Millar, 
urgeon. But the roots of all theſe ſpecies are in- 
difterently brought over, and uſed in medicine, and 
for dyeing. 

The firſt fort ſends out ſeveral leaves from the root, 


which are about four inches long, and as much in 


breadth ; theſe are deeply laciniated into five or ſeven 
obtuſe parts, ſtanding upon foot-ſtalks near four 
inches long; they are ſmooth, and of a deep green. 
The ſtalk which ſupports the placenta ariſes trom the 
root, and grows near four inches high, upon which 
the fleſhy placenta is vertically placed; this is of an 
oval form about one inch long, and three quarters 


broad. Upon the upper ſurface of this, the ſmall 


flowers are cloſely ſituated, the fleſhy part becoming 
an involucrum to them; theſe are very ſmall, and 
ſcarce n at a diſtance, being of an her ba- 
ceous colour, | 

The ſecond fort ſends out ſeveral angular heart-ſhaped 
leaves from the root, which have foot-ſtalks eight or 
nine inches in length and very lender; the leaves 
are about three inches and a half long, and almoſt 
four broad at their baſe, the two ears having two or 
three angles which are acute, and the middle of the 
leaves are extended and end in acute points like a 
halbert ; theſe are ſmooth and of a lucid green; the 
foot-ſtalk which ſuſtains the placenta is nine inches 
lorig, and about half an inch ſquare, and the upper 
ſurface cloſely ſet with ſmall flowers like the firſt. 
The third ſort ſends out leaves of different forms ; 
ſome of the lower leaves are heart-ſhaped, having a 
few indentures on their edges, and ending in acute 


| * but the larger leaves are deeply cut like the 


ngers on a hand, into fix or ſeven acute ſegments: 
Theſe leaves are five inches long, and fix broad in 
the middle; they are of a deep green, and ſtand upon 
long foot-ſtalks. The placenta is very thick and 
fleſhy, an inch and a half long, and three quarters 


broad, having four acute corners; theſe have a num- 


ber of fmall flowers, placed on their upper ſurface like 
the other ſpecies. | 

Theſe plants are at preſent very rare in Europe, nor 
was it known what the plant was, whoſe roots were 
imported, and had been long uſed in medicine in 
England, until the late Dr. Houſtoun informed us : 
for although father Plumier had diſcovered one ſpe- 
cies of this plant, and given the name of Dorſtenia 
to the genus, yet he ſeems not to have known, that 
the Contrayerva was the root of that plant. 

It will be deu to obtain theſe plants, becauſe the 


ſeeds are ſeldom to be found good; nor will they 


grow, if they are kept long out of the ground; ſo 


that the only ſure method to obtain them is, to have 


the roots taken up at the time when their leaves begin 
to decay, and planted pretty cloſe in boxes of earth, 


which may be brought very ſafe to England, pro- 
vided they are preſerved from ſalt water, and are nor. 
over-watered with freſh water in their paſſage. When 


the plants arrive, they ſhould be tranſplanted cach 
into a ſeparate pot filled with freſh earth, and plunged 
into the bark-ſtove, which ſhould be kepr of a mo- 
derate heat; and the plants muſt be n re- 
freſhed with water during the ſummer ſeaſon; but in 
winter, when the leaves are decayed, it ſhould be 
given to them more ſparingly. With this he A 
ment theſe plants may not only be maintained, but 

may 
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may alſo be increaſed by parting their roots in the 
ſpring, before the plants put out their leaves. 
DOR CNIUM. Sce Lorvs. 
DOUGLASSIA. See Voikamtria. 
DR ABA. Dillen. Gen. Lin. Gen. Plant. 714. Alyſon. 
Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 216. tab. 104. | 
The ChARACTERSs are, | 
The flower bath à four-leaved empalement, which falls 
oF It bath four petals placed in form of a croſs. It 
ath fix ſtamina, four of which are as long as the em- 
palement, the other two are much ſhorter and incurved ; 
theſe are terminated by roundiſh ſummits. In the center 
is ſituated a bifid germen, ſupporting @ permanent ſtyle, 
crowned by an oblong figma. The germen afterward be- 
comes a very ſhort capſule with two cells, ſeparated by the 
ſewelling ſtyle, which is oblique, and longer than the cap- 
ſule. The valves are parallel to the middle, and divide 
the lower part of the cell from the upper, which is open, 
round, concave, and opens oblique, each cell containing a 
ſingle ſeed. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnzus's fifteenth claſs, intitled Tetradynamia Sili- 
culoſa, the flower having four long and two ſhort ſta- 
mina, and the ſeeds growing in ſhort capſules or pods. 
The Sptcits are, 
1. DzaBa (Alpina) ſcapo nudo ſimplici, foliis lanceo- 
latis integerrimis. Fl. Lapp. 255. Draba with a fingle 
naked flalk, and very entire ſpear-haped leaves. Alyſfon 
Alpinum, hirſutum luteum. Tourn. Inſt. 217. Yellow 
Dairy Alpine Madwort. 
2. Da ABA (Verna) ſcapis nudis, foliis lanceolatis ſub 
inciſis. Hort. Cliff. 333. Draba with naked ſtalks and 


cut leaves. Alyſſon vulgare, polygoni folio, caule | 


nudo. Tourn. Inſt. 217. Common Madwort with a 
Knot-graſs leaf and naked ſtalk. 


3. DAA (Pyrenaica) ſcapo nudo, foliis cuneiformibus 


trilobis. Lœfl. Lin. Sp. Plant. 642. Draba with a 
naked ftalk, and wedge-ſhaped leaves with three lobes. 
This is the Alyſſon Pyrenaicum, perenne, minium, 
foliis trifidis. Journ. lat. 217. Leaſt perennial Mad- 
wort of the Pyrenees with trifid leaves. | 

4. DAA (Muralis) caule ramoſo, foliis cordatis den- 
tatis amplexicaulibus. Prod, Leyd. 33. Draba with a 
branching ſtalk, and heart-ſhaped indented leaves em- 
bracing the ftalks. Alyſon veronicæ folio. Tourn. Inſt. 
217. Madwort with a Speedwell leaf. 

5. DRaBa (Pobgonifelia) caule ramoſo, foliis ovatis ſeſ- 
ſilibus dentatis. Lin. ® Plant. 643. Draba with a 
branching ſtalk, and oval indented leaves growing cloſe to 
the branches. Alyſſon Alpinum, polygoni folio in- 
cano. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 217. Alpine Madwort with 
a hoary Knot-graſs leaf. 

6. Drapa (Incana) foliis caulinis numeroſis incanis, ſi- 
liculis oblongis. Flor. Suec. 526. Draba with many 
boary leaves on the ſtalks, and oblique pods, Lunaria 
ſiliqua oblonga intorta, Tourn. Inſt. 219. Moonwort 
with an oblong intorted pod. 

The firſt fort grows naturally on the Alps, and other 
mountainous parts of Europe; this is a very low 
plant, which divides into ſmall heads like ſome ſorts 
of Houleleek, and from thence it was titled Sedum 
Alpinum &c. or Alpine Houſeleek. The leaves are 
tort, narrow, and very hairy; from each of theſe 
heads come out a naked flower-ſtalk an inch and a 
half high, terminated by looſe ſpikes of yellow flow- 
ers, having four obtuſe petals placed in form of a 
croſs ; when they fade they are ſucceeded by trian- 
gular or heart-ſhaped pods, which are compreſſed, 
and incloſe three or four roundiſh ſeeds. It flowers 
in March, and the feeds ripen the beginning of June. 
This plant is eaſily propagated by parting of the 
heads the beſt time for doing of this is in autumn, 
becauſe it ſhoots up to flower very early in the ſpring. 
It ſhould have a moiſt foil and a ſhady ſituation, 
where it will thrive and flower annually. It requires 

no other culture but to keep it clean from 1 
The ſecond ſort is an annual plant, which grows na- 

turally upon walls and dry banks in many parts of 
England, ſo is never cultivated in gardens. This 

flowers in April, and the ſeeds ripen in May. 
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The third fort grows naturally on the Alps, and other 
mountainous parts of Europe. This is a low peren- 
nial plant, which ſeldom rib more than two inclics 
high; it has a ſhrubby ſtalk, which divides into many 
ſmall heads like the firſt ſort. The leaves are ſmall, 
ſome of them are winged, having five ſhort narrow 
lobes, placed on a midrib, others have but three. 
The flowers come out in cluſters, ſitting cloſe to the 
leaves. They are of a bright purple a and ap- 
pear early in the ſpring. This is a perennial plant, 
which may be propagated by parting of the heads in 
the ſame manner as the firſt, and requires the ſame 
treatment. 
The fourth ſort grows naturally in ſhady woods in 
many parts of Europe, and is but ſeldom kept in 
gardens, unleſs for the ſake of variety. It is an annual 
plant, riſing with an upright branching ſtalk abour 
ten inches high, garniſhed with heart-ſhaped indented 
leaves, which embrace the ſtalks with their baſe. The 
ſtalks are terminated by looſe ſpikes of white flowers, 
which appear the beginning of May; in June the 
ſeeds ripen, and the plants ſoon after decay. If the 
ſeeds are permitted to ſcatter, the plants will come 
up without trouble. It muſt have a ſhady ſituation, 
and delights in a moiſt foil. 
The fich ſort is an annual plant, which grows in 
ſhady woods in the northern parts of Europe. This 
is like the former ſort, but the leaves are larger, 
rounder, and do not embrace the ſtalks; they are 
alſo hairy, and the flowers are yellow. If the ſeeds of 
this are permitted to ſcatter, the plants will maintain 
themſelves if they have a ſhady ſituation. 
The ſixth ſort riſes with an upright ſtalk about a 
foot high, the lower part being very cloſely garniſhed 
by oblong hoary leaves, which are indented on their 
edges. The upper part of the ſtalks puts out two or 
three ſhort branches ; theſe are almoſt naked of leaves, 
as is alſo the upper part of the ſtalk. The flowers 
come out looſely on the top of the ſtalk ; they are 
compoſed of four ſmall white 2 placed in form 
of a croſs, which are ſucceeded by oblong pods, which 
are twiſted, containing three or four roundiſh com- 
eſſed ſeeds. It flowers in June, and the ſeeds ripen 
in July. This 34 naturally in the north of Eng- 
land and in Wales. | 
This plant ſeldom continues more than two years, 
but if the ſeeds are ſown in autumn in a ſhady border, 
the plants will come up in the ring; or where the 
ſeeds are permitted to ſcatter, the plants will riſe 
without any trouble. 
DRACO ARBOR. See PALMA. 
DRACO HERBA. [i. e. Dragon's-wort.] Tarra- 
5. See ABROTANUM. | | 
DRACOCEPHAL UM. Lin. Gen, Plant. 648. 
Dracocephalon. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 181. tab. 83. [of 


Jedxuv, a dragon, and ei, a head.] i. e. Dragon's- 
Head. , 


The CHARACTERS are, 1 
The flower hath a ſhort. permanent empalement of one leaf, 
; which is tubulous. It bath one ringent petal, with a tube 
the length of the lement, with large oblong inflated 
chaps. The upper hp is obtuſe and arched, the under lip 
is trifid ; the two fide ſegments are erect, the middle turns 
downward and is indented. It hath four flamina ſituated 
near the upper lip, two being ſhorter than the other, and 
are terminated by heart-ſhaped ſummits. It bath a four- 
parted germen, ſupporting a ſlender ſtyle, ſituated with the 
ſtamina, and crowned 55 a bifid reflexed ſtigma. The 
germen afterward becomes four oval oblong ſeeds, incloſed 
in the empalement. _ 2 | 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's fourteenth claſs, intitled Didynamia Gym- 
noſpermia, the flower having two long and two ſhorter 
ſtamina, and the ſeeds are | 
The Sprciks are, 4 | 1 
1. DRacocerxaluM(Virginianum) floribus ſpicatis follis 
lanceolatis ſerratis. Lin. Sp. 828. American Dragon's- 
Head with fingle leaves and ſpiked flowers. Dracoce- 
alon Americanum. Breyn. Prod. 1. 34. American 
agon's-Head. | 


2. DRA- 
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„ DracocePHALuM (Canari 


ſpiked flowers and compound leaves. Moldavica Ameri- 
Lana trifoha odore gravi. Tourn. Inſt, 184. Three- 


leaved American Balm, having a ſtrong ſmell, commonly 


called Balm of Gilead. | 
g. DRACOCEPHALUM (Moldavica) floribus verticillatis, 
bracteis lanceolatis ſerraturis capillaceis. Lin. Hort. 
Cliff. 308. Dragon s- Head with flowers growing in 
whorls, and ſpear-ſhaped brafte. Moldavica betonicæ 
folio, flore cæruleo. Tourn. Inſt. R. II. 184. Molda- 
vian Balm with a Betony leaf and blue flower. 
4. Dracocernalvm (Ormifolia) floribus verticillatis, 
foliis floralibus orbiculatis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. 308. 
Dragon s- Head with flowers growing in whorls, and the 
leaves round. Moldavica orientalis minima ocy- 
mifolio, flore purpuraſcente. Tourn. Cor. 11. Leſſer 
Eaſtern Moldevian Balm with a Willow leaf and a bluiſh 
er. 
** (Caneſcens) floribus verticillatis, 
bracteis oblongis, ſerraturis (marry foliis tomentoſis. 
Hort. Upſal. 166. Dragon s- Head with flowers growing 
in whorls, and the little leaves under the flowers ſaved, 
ending in ſpines, and woolly leaves. Moldavica orienta- 
lis betonicz folio, flore magno violaceo. Tourn. Cor. 
11. Eaſtern Moldavian Balm with a Betony leaf, and a 
large blue flower. NON "ha: 
6. DRacocernaLuM (Nutans) floribus verticillatis, brac 
teis oblongis ovatis integerrimis, corollis majuſculis 
nutantibus. Hort. Upſal. 167. Dragon's-Head with 
flowers growing in whorls, the ſmall leaves under the 
flowers are oblong, entire, and hanging flowers much 7 4 
than the empalement. Moldavica betonicæ folio, flo- 
ribus minoribus cæruleis pendulis. Amman. Ruth. 
44. Moldavian Balm with a Betony leaf, and ſmaller blue 
lous flowers. 
7. DRAcocePHaLuM (Thymiflorum) floribus verticillatis, 
bracteis oblongis integerrimis, corollis vix calyce ma- 


joribus. Hort. Upſal. 167. Dragon's-Head with flowers | 


growing in whorls, the ſmall leaves are oblong, entire, and 
the flowers equal with the empalement. Moldavica be- 
tonicz folio, floribus minimis pallide ceruleis. Am- 
man. Ruth. 46. Moldavian Balm with a Betony leaf, 
and very ſmall blue flowers. 

8. DrAcocePHALUM (Peltatum) floribus verticillatis, 
bracteis orbiculatis ſerratociliatis. Hort. Upſal. 166. 


Dragon's-Head with flowers growing in wwhorls, oval | 


braftee and very narrow ſpear-ſhaped leaves. Moldavica 
orientalis, ſalicis folio, flore parvo cæruleo. Tourn. 
Cor. 11. Eaſtern Moldavian Balm with a Willow leaf, 
and a ſmall blue flower. - | 
. DRAcoceeHALUM (Grandiflorum) floribus verticillatis 
foliis ovatis inciſo-crenatis, bracteis lanceolatis inte- 
rrimis. Lia. Sp. Plant. 595. Dragon's-Head with 
ers growing in whorls, oval leaves which are cut and 
goods þ and ſpear-ſhaped braftee which are entire. 
The firſt ſort is a native of North America, where it 
ws in the woods, and by the ſides of rivers. This 
riſes with an upright ſtalk, which is four-cor- 
nered, near three feet high, garniſhed witn ſpear- 
ſhaped leaves about three inches long, and half an 
wk broad, ſitting cloſe to the ſtalk ; they are ſawed 
on their edges, and are placed oppoſite at each joint, 
ſometimes there are three leaves ſtanding round at 
the ſame place. The flowers are purple and grow in 
ſpikes on the top of the ſtalks, ſo make a mr Va- 
riety among other hardy plants, eſpecially if the 
plants are ſtrong and vigorous. This is a perennial 
plant, which will live in the open air, but requires a 
moiſt ſoil, or ſhould be duly watered in dry weather, 
otherwiſe the leaves will ſhrink, and the flowers will 
make little appearance. This may be allowed a place 
in the ſhady borders of a garden, ſince it will not 
ramble, or take up much room. It flowers in July, 
and continues until the middle or end of Auguſt, 
and may be propagated by parting of the roots in 
autumn, | 
The ſecond ſort is a native of the Canary Iſlands, and 
hath been Tong an inhabitant in the gardens ; it is 
uſually called by the gardeners Balm of Gilead, from 


eſe) floribus ſpicatis, foliis 
compoſitis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. 308. Dragor's-Head with 


* 
- 
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the ſtrong refinous ſcent which the leaves emit ori 
being rubbed. This is a perennial plant, which riſes 
with ſeveral ſquare ſtalks to the height of three feet 
or more, becoming ligneous at their lower parts, and 
are 1 with compound leaves at each joiat, 
which are placed oppoſite ; theſe have three or five 
lobes, which are oblong, pointed, and ſawed on their 
edges. The flowers come out in ſhort thick ſpikes 
on-the top of the ſtalks, they are of a pale blue co- 
lour, and are ſucceeded by feeds, which ripen very 
well in England. This plant continues producing 
flowers moſt part of ſummer, it is uſually kept in 
green-houſes; but in mild winters the plants will live 
abroad, if they are planted in warm borders; and 
thoſe plants which are kept in pots, will thrive much 
better when they are ſheltered under a frame, than if 
placed in a green-houſe, where the plants are apt to 
draw up weak, for they ſhould have as much free 
air as poſſible in mild weather, and only require to be 
ſneltered from ſevere froſt. This may be propagated 
by ſeeds, which, if ſown in autumn, ies pr, wrong 
tainly grow, than thoſe which are ſown in the ſpring 
but if theſe are ſown in pots, they mult be ſheltered 
under a frame in the winter, and if the plants do not 
come up the ſame autumn, they will ariſe in the 
ſpring; but if the ſeeds are ſown in the full ground, 
it ſhould be in a warm border; and in hard froſt they 
ſhould be ſheltered, otherwiſe the young plants will 
be deſtroyed. The * may alſo be propagated by 
cuttings; which, if planted in a ſhady border any 
time in ſummer, will very ſoon take root, and fur- 

niſh plenty of rooted plants. | 
The third fort is a native of Moldavia; this has been 
long preſerved in curious gardens. It is an annual 
lant, which riſes with branching ſtalks a foot and a 
If high, garniſhed with oblong leaves, which arc 
placed oppoſite, and are deeply ſawed on their eos. 
The flowers come out in whorls round the {lallts at 
every joint; theſe are blue, and appear in Fu'y, con- 
tinuing to the middle of Auguſt, and the teccs ripen 
in September. The plants have a ſtrong ballamic 
odour, which is to ſome perſons very agrecahle : the 
ſeeds ſhould be ſown. in ſmall patches in the ſpring, 
upon the borders where they are to remain, and when 
the plants come up, they ſhould be thinned where 
they grow too near 3 and kept clear f- m 
weeds, which is the only culture they require. Of 
this there is a variety with white flowers, which is 
pretty common in the gardens; this only differs from 
the other in the colour of the flowers, but yct theſe 

conſtantly retain their difference from ſeeds. | 
The fourth ſort was diſcovered by Dr. Tournefort in 
the Archipelago, who ſent the ſeeds to the royal gar- 
den at Paris, which have ſince been communicated 


to many curious gardens in Europe; this riſes with 


— 


— 


upright ſtalks about a foot — — which ſeldom put 
out branches; theſe are garniſhed with long narrow 
leaves, which are entire, placed oppoſite at each joint, 
where the. flowers come out in whorls, almoſt the 


© whole length of the ſtalks; theſe are of a pale blue, 


and appear about the ſame time as the former; this 
ſort has very ſmall flowers, which make no great ap- 
earance, therefore is ſeldom cultivated, except in 
otanic gardens for the ſake of variety. 
The fifth ſort was diſcovered by Dr. Tournefort in 
the Levant; this hath hoary ſquare ſtalks, which riſe 
a foot and a half high, putting out two or three ſide 
branches, - garniſhed with hoary leaves near two inches 
long, and half an inch broad, a little indented on 


their edges; they are placed- oppoſite at the 2 


Juſt under the whorls of flowers, which fit cloſe to 


the ſtalk theſe are larger than thoſe of the other ſpe- 


cies, and are of a fine blue colour, which between 
the hoary leaves of the plant, make a pretty ap- 
pearance. It flowers and ſeeds about the ſame time 
as the former ſorts; this is generally treated as an an- 
nual plant, like the former ſorts, but the roots of this 
will live two years if they are in a dry ſoil. There is 
a variety of this with white flowers, the ſeeds of which 
generally produce the ſame coloured flowers, 


ET The 
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The ſixth fort grows naturally in Siberia, from whence 
the ſeeds were ſent to the imperial garden at Peterſ- 
burgh, and the late Dr. Amman, who was profeſſor 
of botany, ſent me the ſeeds. This is an annual 
plant, from whoſe roots come out many ſquare weak 
ſtalks, which grow about nine inches long; theſe are 
at the bottom garniſhed with oval ſpear-ſhaped leaves 
about two inches long, and one inch and a quarter 
broad, ſtanding 2 upon pretty long foot- ſtalks, 
and are crenated on their edges. The uppe 
the. ſtalks have ſmaller leaves, which fit cloſe at the 
Joints, from whence come out the flowers in whorls ; 
they are of a deep blue colour, and hang downward ; 


theſe * at the ſame time with the former, and 


the ſeeds ripen in autumn. 
The {event 
this were ſent me with the former. It hath ſquare 
ſtalks, which riſe a foot and a half high; the lower 
leaves are very like thoſe of Betony, and ſtand upon 
very long foot-ſtalks. The upper leaves are ſmall, 
and ſit cloſer to the ſtalks. The flowers come out in 
whorls at every joint; theſe are very ſmall, and of a 
— purple or blue colour, ſo make little 2 
ut it is preſerved in ſome gardens for t 
variety. 


The eighth ſort grows naturally in the Levant, from | 


whence Dr. Tournefort ſent the ſeeds to the royal 
garden at Paris. Tais is an annual plant, which riſes 
with a ſquare ſtalk about a foot high, ſending out 
two ſmall ſide branches from the lower part. The 
leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, and crenated on * edges; 
they are placed oppoſite, and ſtand on foot - ſtalks. 
The flowers are ſmall, of a purpliſh colour, and come 


out in whorls round the ſtalks, having two roundiſh-] - 


ſmall leaves (called bracteæ) immediately under them, 
which are ſawed on their edges, each ſerrature ending 
with a long hair. This fort flowers and ſeeds at the 
ſame time as the former. 
All theſe forts are propagated by ſeeds, which may 
be ſown either in the ſpring or autumn, in the places 
where the plants are to remain, and will require no 
other treatment than the third fort. 
DRACONTIUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 916. Dracun- 

culus. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 160. tab. 70. Dragon; in 
French, Serpentaire. "$40 

The CHARACTERS are, 
It hath a fingle cylindrical ſpadix (or ſtalt) on the upper 
part of which the parts of fruftification are diſpoſed in a 
fingular manner. The flowers have no empalement, but 
have'frue oval concave 77 which are equal; they have 
ſeven narrow depreſſed ſtamina the length of the petals, 
terminated by oblong, four-cornered, twin ſummits, which 
ſtand ereti ; they have an oval germen, ſupporting a taper 
ſtyle, crowned by a three-cornered ſtigma. The germen 
afterward becomes a roundiſh berry, inclaſing ſeveral ſeeds ; 
theſe are all incloſed in a large fleſhy ſpatha (or ſheath) 
opening with one valve. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the feventh ſection 
of Linnæus's twentieth claſs, intitled Gynandria Po- 
lyandria. This claſs and ſection contains the plants 
which have male and female flowers joined in the 
ſame ſpike, and the male flowers have ſeveral ſtamina. 


The Speis are, 


1. DraconTium ( Pertuſum) foliis pertuſis, caule ſcan- 


dente. Lin. Sp. Plant. 968. Dragon with leaves having 
holes, and a climbing ſtalk. Arum hederaceum, am- 
plis foliis perforatis. Plum. Amer. 40. tab. 56. 
Climbing Arum with large perforated leaves. 

2. DR Acro (Polyphyllum) ſcapo breviſſimo, petiolo 
radicato, lacero, foliolis tripartitis, laciniis pinnatifidis. 
Hort. Cliff. 434. Dragon with a very ſhort ſtalk, the 
foot-ftalk cut. and the ſmall leaves divided into three parts, 
which terminate in many points. Arum polyphyllum, 
caule ſcabro punicante. Par. Bat. 9g. Many leaved 
Arum with a rough purple talk. | 

3. DraconTiuM (Sprineſum) tolits ſagittatis, pedunculis 
petioliſque aculeatis.. Flor. Zeyl. 328. Dragon with 
arrow-pointed leaves, whoſe faot-ſtalks have ſpines. Arum 
Zeylanicum ſpinoſum, ſagittæ fohis. Par. Bat. 75. 
Prickly Arum of Ceylon with arrow-pointed leaves. 


r part of 


ſort grows alſo in Siberia, the ſeeds of 


e fake of | 


* 


4. Da aconTrum Camtſchatcenſe) foliis lanceolatis. Amon, 


DRA 


Acad. 2. p. 360. Dragon with ſpear-fſhaped leaves. 
The firſt fort grows naturally in moſt of the iſlands 
in the Weſt-Indies. This hath lender jointed ſtalks, 
which put out roots at every joint, that faſten to 
the trunks of trees, walls, or any ſupport which is 
near them, and thereby rife to the height of twenty. 
five or thirty feet. The leaves are placed alternately, 
ſtanding upon long foot-ſtalks ; they are four or five 
inches 2 and two and a half broad, having ſe- 
veral oblong holes in each, which on the firſt view 
appears as Nene by inſects, but they are natural to 
e leaves. The flowers are produced at the top of 
the ſtalk, which always ſwells to a larger ſize in that 
part than in any other ; theſe are covered with an 
oblong ſpatha (or hood) of a whitiſh green colour, 
which opens longitudinally on one ſide, and ſhews the 
piſtil, which is cloſely covered with flowers, of a pale 
yellow, inclining to white. When this plant begins 
to flower, it ſeldom advances farther in height, ſo 
that theſe ſeldom are more than ſeven or eight feet 
high ; but the leaves are much larger on theſe, than 
thoſe of the plants which ramble much farther. 
This plant is eaſily propagated by cuttings, which, 
if planted in pots filled with ſandy earth, and 
4 into a hot-bed, will put out roots, if 
they had none before; but there are few of the joints 
which have not roots: the plants are tender, ſo will 
not live in the open air in England, therefore the 
pots ſnould be placed near the walls of the hot-houſe, 
againſt which the plants will climb, and faſten their 
roots into the wall, and thereby ſupport the ſtalks. 
They ſhould have but little water given them in the 
winter, but in warm weather it muſt be given them 
three or four times a week, and in the fummer the 
free air ſhould be admitted to them in « | The 
plants have no particular ſeafon of flowering, for they 
ſometimes flower in autumn, and at other times in 
the ſpring, but they do not ripen their ſeeds in 
England. 
The ſecond ſort grows naturally in ſeveral of the 
iſlands of America. I received roots of this from Barbu- 
da. This hath a large knobbed irregular root, covered 
with a rugged brown ſkin. The ſtalk riſes about a 
foot high, 1s naked to the rop, where it is garniſhed 
with a tuft of leaves, which are divided into many 
. The ſtalk is ſmooth, of a purple colour, but 
is full of ſharp protuberances of different colours, 
which ſhine like the body of a ferpent. The ſpadix 
(or ſtalk) of the flower riſes immediately from the 
root, and is ſeldom more than three inches high, 


having an oblong ſwelling hood at the top, which 


ns lengthways, ſhewing the ſhort, thick, pointed 
itil The. upon which the flowers are r 
ranged. 
This fort is tender, ſo requires a warm ſtove to pre- 
ſerve it in England. The roots muſt be planted in 
pots filled with light kitchen-garden earth, and 
— 7 into the tan- bed in the ſtove, where they 
ſhould conſtantly remain; in the winter they mult be 
watered very ſparingly, but in warm weather, when 
the plants are in vigour, they muſt be often refreſhed, 
but it ſhould not be given them in too great quan- 
tities z with this management the plants will flower, 
but their roots do not increale here. 
The third fort grows naturally in the iſland of Cey- 
lon, and in feveral parts of India; this hath an ob- 
long thick root, full of joints, from which ariſe ſeveral 
leaves, ſhaped like thoſe of the common Arum, but 
their foot-ſtalkes are covered with rough protuberan- 
ces. The ftalk which fupports the flower is ſhort, 
and ſet with the like protuberances ; and at the wy 
is a hood, or ſpatha, about four inches long, as thic 
as a man's finger, which opens longitudinally, and 
expoſes the piſtil, which is ſet with flowers. This is 
a tender plant, and requires the ſame treatment as 
the former ſort. | 
The fourth ſort hath roots like the common Arum, 
from which come out ſeveral ſpear-ſhaped leaves, 
landing each upon a ſeparate foot-ſtalk, arifing im- 

SORE medlately 
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mediately from the root, as thoſe of the common A- 
rum. This hath not yet flowered in England, ſo 1 


can give no further account of it. This grows-natu- 
rally in Siberia, ſo requires a ſhady ſituation, and 
will bear the greateſt cold of this country. 

Theſe plants are preſerved in the gardens of the cu- 


rious in England and Holland, more for the ſake of 


variety than for beauty; for _— the firſt ſort, 
there is not any of them which make much appear- 
ance ; that indeed may be ſuffered to have a place 
inſt the wall of the ſtove, over which it will 
read, and cover the nakedneſs of the wall; and the 
leaves ng all the year, which are ſo remarkably 
perforated, make a ſingular appearance. 
All the other forts of Dragon are tender plants, ſo 
will not live in this country, unleſs they are preſerved 
in the warmeſt ſtoves; the leveral American forts 
naturally in the woods in Jamaica, and other 
ot parts of America the climbing ſorts twiſt them- 
felves round the trunks of trees, into which they faſten 
their roots, which are ſent forth from their joints, and 
riſe to the height of thirty or forty feet. Theſe 
climbing forts are eaſily propagated by cuttings, 
which, being very content, may be brought over 
to England in a box of dry hay, if they are packed 
up ſeparate, ſo as not to injure each other by the 
moiſture, which 1s apt to flow out at the part where 
they are cut off, which may occaſion a fermentation, 
and thereby rot the cuttings. When the cuttings ar- 
rive, they ſhould be planted in ſmall — filled with 
light freſh earth, and plunged into a hot- bed of tan- 
ners bark, being very careful not to let them have 
too much moiſture until they have taken root, leſt it 
rot them: when they have taken root, they muſt be 
frequently refreſned with water; and when they are 


wn pretty large, they ſhould be placed in the 


k-bed in the ſtove, where they muſt be placed 
near ſome ſtrong plants, to which they may faſten 
themſelves, otherwiſe they will not thrive ; for though 
they will ſend forth roots at their joints, which will 
faſten to the mortar of the ſtove, when placed againſt 
the wall, yet they will not thrive near ſo well as 
againſt a ſtrong plant, which will aftord them nouriſh- 
ment. 
The other ſorts are propagated by offsets from their 
roots; theſe may be procured from the countries of 
their growth, and ſhould be planted in tubs of earth, 
about a month before they are put on board the ſhip 
to tranſport them; theſe tubs ſhould be placed in a 
ſhady ſituation until they have taken root. In their 
age great care ſhould be had to keep them from 
t water, as alſo not to let them have too much wa- 
ter given them; for if they have a little water once 
or twice a week at moſt, while they are in a hot cli- 
mate, and when they are come into a cooler climate, 
once in a fortnight, this will be ſufficient for them; 
and it ſhould be done ſparingly, leſt it rot them; for 
if the tops of the plants ſhould decay for want of 
water in their paſſage, if the roots are not rotted, they 
will ſoon recover with proper care. 
When the plants arrive, they ſhould be tranſplanted 
into pots filled with light freſh earth, and plunged 
into # hot-bed of tanners bark, and gently watered 
until they have taken good root, after which time 
they will require to be frequently refreſhed with wa- 
ter; but as their ſtems are very ſucculent, they muſt 
not have too much moiſture. Theſe plants ſhould 
be conſtantly kept in the ſtove, where, in hot wea- 
ther, they ſhould have freſh air admitted to them; 
but in winter they muſt be kept very warm, otherwiſe 
they cannot be preſerved in this country. 
Theſe plants will riſe to the height of three, four, or 
five feet, and will afford a very agreeable variety 
amongſt other tender exotic plants in the ſtove. 


| 
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and there are three or four other ſorts, which are na- 
tives of warmer countries; but as theſe cannot be cul- 
tivated in gardens,: unleſs where there are bogs, it 
would be needleſs to deſcribe them. 
The common round-leaved ſort is uſed in medicine, 


ſo is gathered by the herb-folks who ſupply the 
markets. 1 


DRV AS, Cinquefoil Avens. 


There are two ſpecies of this genus, which grow na. 
turally in Scotland and Ireland, upon mountainous 
places, where the ſoil is wet; one of them hath five 
tals to the flower, and winged leaves, the other 
ath eight petals to the flower, and ſimple leaves; 
but as neither of the plants make much appearance, 


they are rarely preſerved except in ſome botanic gar- 
dens for variety. 


DULCAMARA. SecSoLawun. | 
DUNGS are deſigned to repair the decays of ex- 


hauſted or worn-out lands, and to cure the defects 
of land, which are as various in their qualities as the 
dungs are, that are uſed to meliorate and reſtore them: 
ſome lands abound too much in coldneſs, moiſture, 
and heavineſs; others again are too light and dry, 
and ſo, to anſwer this, ſome dungs are hot and light, 
as that of ſheep, horſes, pigeons, &c. others again 
are fat and cooling, as that of oxen, cows, hogs, &c. 
And as the remedies that are to be uſed muſt be con- 
trary to the diſtempers they are to cure, ſo the dung 
of oxen, cows, and hogs, muſt be given to clean, 
dry, light earths, to make them fatter and cloſer, and 
oo and dry dungs to meliorate cold, moiſt, and heavy 
ands. | 

There are two peculiar properties in dungs, the one 
is to produce a certain ſenſible heat, capable of pro- 
ducing ſome conſiderable effect, which properties are 
ſeldom found but in the dung of horſes and mules, 
while it is newly made, and a little moiſt; the other 
property of dung is, to fatten the earth and renler it 
more fruitful. | 

The dung of horſes and mules is of admirable uſe in 
gardens in the winter time, becauſe it then animates 
and enlivens all things; and, in ſome meaſure, ſup- 
plies the office which is performed by the heat of the 
ſun in the ſummer time, affording us all the novel- 
ties of the ſpring, as Aſparagus, Cucumbers, Ra- 
diſhes, ſallads, &c. Horſe dung is the beſt improve- 
ment for cold jejune lands that we can procure in 
any quantity; but yet horſe dung being uſed alone, 
or when it is too new, is frequently prejudicial to 
ſome plants; and if it be ſpread thin over lands in 
the ſummer time, it is of very little ſervice, becauſe 
the ſun, drawing out all the virtue and goodneſs of 
it, renders it little better than thatch or dry ſtraw ; 
and though too much of it can ſcarcely be uſed in a 
kitchen-garden for Cabbages, Cauliflowers, and all 
other plants that grow there, and require abundance 
of nouriſhment ; yet may it be a fault to lay too much 
of it on corn-lands, becauſe it produces abundance 
of ſtraw. | 

In very cold moiſt land, I have frequently ſeen new 
horſe — buried as it came from the ſtable, and al- 
ways obſerved that the crops have ſucceeded better, 
than where the ground was dreſſed with very rotten 
dung. | | 

Horte dung being of a very hot nature, is beſt for 
cold lands, and cow dung for hot lands; and being 
mixed together, may make a very good manure for 
moſt ſorts of ſoil, and for ſome they may be inixed 


with mud. 


Sheeps dung and deers dung differ not much in 
their quality, and are eſteemed by ſome the beſt of 
dungs for cold clays. Some recommend them to be 
beat into powder, and ſpread very thin over autumn 
or ſpring crops, about four or five loads to an acre, 


DRACUNCULUS PRATENSIS. See A- after the ſame manner as aſhes, malt duſt, &c. are 


CHILLEA. | {trewed. | 
DRAGON. See DzaconTiuM. This I have ſeen practiſed upon corn, and atfo upon | 
DROSERA. Ros Solis, or Sun-dew. | raſs land, to great advantage for the firſt year; 

We have two or three ſpecies of this plant, which bon theſe light dreſſings do not laſt long, therefore 


grow naturally upon bogs in many parts of England, | require to be often repcated, 


In 
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In Flanders and other places, they houſe their ſheep | 


at nights in places ſpread with clean ſand, laid about 
five or fix inches thick, which, being laid on freſh 
every night, 15 cleared out once a week'| this mixture 
of ſand and dung makes an excellent dreſſing for 
ſtrong land, for the dung and urine of the ſheep is 
a very rich manure, bears a conſiderable price, and 1s 
an excellent manure for all ſtiff cold land: and Mr. 
Quinteney is of opinion, that it is the greateſt pro- 

moter of fruitfulneſs in all forts of ground. 

Others recommend hogs dung as the fatteſt and moſt 
beneficial of all ſorts of dungs; and ſay, that one 
load of it will go as far as two loads of other dung, 
and that it is the beſt of all dungs for fruit-trees, 
eſpecially for Pear and Apple-trees in a light ſoil, and 
a very rich dung for graſs. I have often uſed this 
dung to fruit-trees when it was well rotted, and have 
found it the moſt beneficial to them of any manure. 
The dung of pigeons, hens, and geeſe, are great 
improvers of meadow or corn fand, the firſt of theſe 
being the beſt ſuperficial improvement that can be 
laid on meadow or corn land: but before it is uſed, 
it ought to have Jain abroad out of the dove-houſe 
ſome time, that the air may have a little ſweet- 
enced it, and mollified the fiery heat that is in thoſe 
dungs. 

Eſpecially it is good for cold, wet, clayey lands; 
burt it ought to be dried before it be ſtrewed, becauſe 
it is naturally apt to clod in wet; and it ſhould be 
mixed with earth or fand to keep it from clinging to- 
gether, that it may be ſtrewed thin, being naturally 
very hot and ſtrong. , 
Some recommend the dung of pigeons, and alſo of 
other fowls, as the beſt manure 2 Aſparagus, Straw- 
berries, or any forts of flowers; but this ſhould be 
rotted and well mixed with the earth, before it is uſed 
to flowers. 
Monſieur Gentil approves of pigeons dung, as being 
good for ſuch trees whoſe leaves are apt to turn yel- 
— if they grow in free ſoils that are rather cold than 
hot, provided the heat of it has been abated by lying 
two or three years in the dunghill ; but this ſhould 
be applied in autumn, and in ſmall quantities. 
This being ſpread about an inch thick at the foot of 
a tree, whoſe leaves are yellow, and being left there 
till March, he recommends as very uſeful in cold 
and moiſt ſoils. 6 
The dung of poultry being hot and full of ſalts, 
tends much to facilitate vegetation, and is abundantly 
quicker in its operation than the dung of animals 
which feed on herbs. 
Sir Hugh Plat ſays, one load of grain will enrich 
und more than ten loads of common dung ; which 
if it be true, it is rational to ſuppoſe, that if ſimple 
grain, by only infuſion in the mixture of compoſts, 
has a very ym effect, it will be more powerful when 
it has paſſed through the bodies of animals. 
Human dung is a great improver of all cold four 
lands, and epechih if ic be mixed with other earths 
or dungs to give it a fermentation. 
But there is not any ſort of manure equal to the 
cleanſing of London ſtreets, for all ſtubborn clayey 
ſoils; the parts of which will be better ſeparated, and 
in a much leſs time, with this manure, han with any 
other compoſt whatever; and where it can be ob- 
tained, is extremely well worth procuring, either for 
corn, graſs, or garden land. 

DURAN.TIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 704. Caſtorea. Plum. 
Nov. Gen. 30. tab. 17. 

The CHARACTERS are, | 
The flower hath a permanent empalement of one leaf, 
which is ereft, and cut into five acute ſegments at the top, 
and ſits upon the germen; the flower is of the ringent 
kind, with one petal, having a long tube, which opens at 


the top in two lifs;, the upper lip is oval, ere, and 


concave ; the under is divided inis four equal ſegments, 
cobich are round. It hath four ſhort ſtamina, ſituated in 
the bottom of the tube, the. two middle being a little ſhorter 
* than the other, terminated by profirate ſunmits ; the ger- 


men *obich is ſituated under the flower, ſupports a long 


wa 
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fender ſtyle, crowned by a headed ſtigma. The germen af 
terward becomes a globular berry, terminated by three acut” 
points, having one cell incloſing four angular ſeeds. . 
This genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond ſection 
of Linnzus's fourteenth claſs, intitled Didynamia 
Angioſpermia, the flower. having two long and two 
ſhorter ſtamina, and the ſeeds being included in a 
capſule. 
The title which was firſt given by father Plumier to 
this genus, was Caſtorea, in memory of Caſtor Du- 
rant, a phyſician of Rome, who publiſhed a hiſtory 
of plants in Italian, which was printed at Rome in 
1585. Dr. Linnæus has now altered the title of the 
enus, and inſtead of the chriſtian name, he has given 
it the ſurname of the fame perſon. 
The Species are, | 
1. DR AxTIA (Plumeiri) ſpinoſa. Lin. Sp. Plant. 637. 
Prickly Durantia. Caſtorea repens ſpinoſa. Plum. 
Nov. Gen. 30. Creeping prickly Caſtorea. | 
2. DuRaNTIA (Racemoſa) inermis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 637. 
Durantia without thorns. Caſtorea racemoſa flore cx- 
ruleo, fructu croceo. Plum. Nov. Gen. 30. Branch- 
ing Caſtorea with a blue flower and Saſfron-coloured 
rut, | 
— (Erefa) caule erecto ſpinoſo, foliis ova- 
tis integerrimis, floribus racemoſis. Durantia with an 
upright prickly ſtalk, oval entire leaves, and flowers grew- 
ing in long bunches. Jaſminum folio integro, obtuſo, 
flore cæruleo racemoſo, fructu flavo. Sloan. Cat. 
Jam. 169. Jaſmine with entire obtuſe leaves, blue flew- 
ers growing in bunches, and a yellow fruit. 
The firſt fort hath many trailing branches, which are 
armed with hooked thorns at every joint, and are 
garniſhed with oblong leaves, which are placed with- 
out order, and are ſlightly ſawed on their edges; the 
flowers come out from the ſide of the ſtalks in pretty 
long bunches, like thoſe of the common Currant ; 
they are of a pale bluiſh colour, and ſucceeded by 
brown berries not unlike the fruit of the Hawthorn ; 
theſe have one cell, and incloſe four angular ſeeds. 
The ſecond fort hath a branching woody ſtalk, which 
riſes ſeven or eight feet high; the branches are gar- 
niſhed with oval ſpear-ſhaped leaves three inches 
long, and one and a half broad in the middle; they 
are ſawed on their edges, of a lucid green colour, and 
ſtand oppoſite. The flowers are produced in long 
bunches at the end of the branches ; theſe are blue, 
and ſucceeded by pretty large, round, yellow berries, 
which contain four angular ſeeds. 
The third ſort riſes with a ſtrong woody ſtem to the 
_ of ten or twelve feet, covered with a white 
bark, dividing into many branches, which are armed 
with ſharp thorns on their fide; theſe are garniſhed 
with oval tiff leaves one inch long, and three quar- 
ters broad. The flowers come out in long bunches 
from the end of the branches, which are blue, and are 
ſucceeded by ſmall, round, yellow berries, which con- 
tain four angular ſeeds. I received this from the late 
Dr. Houſtoun, who found it growing in Jamaica. 
The plants are natives of warm countries, fo they re- 


quire a ſtove to preſerve them in England; they are 


propagated. by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown in ſmall 
pots, and plunged into a hot-bed of tanners bark ; 
and when the plants are fit to remove, they mult be 
planted each into a ſeparate ſmall pot filled with light 
earth, and plunged into the hot-bed again, obſerving 
to ſhade them till they have taken new root, then they 
muſt be treated in the ſame manner as other plants 
from the ſame country. ' 
The ſecond fort may be propagated by cuttings, 
which may be planted in any of the ſummer months ; 
but theſe ſhould be plunged into a moderate hot-bed, 
and ſhaded from the ſun till they have taken root, 
then they may be treated in the 1ame manner as the 
ſeedling plants. This ſort is not fo tender as the other 
two, ſo may be — in the open air in ſummer; 
and if they are kept in a moderate temperature of 
warmth in the winter, they will thrive better than in 
great heat. I kept ſome of the plants of this ſort 
three — in a dry warm glaſs caſe without mm 
an 
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and they have ſucceeded pretty well; but the winter 
1762 proving ſevere, cauſed their leaves to fall, but 
ſince — have put out again very well. 
DWARF-TREES. Theſe were formerly in much 
greater requelt than they are at preſent; for though 
they have many advantages to recommend them, yet 
thediſadvantages attending them greatly over · balance; 
and ſince the introducing of eſpaliers into the Engliſh 
gardens, Dwart- trees have been in little eſteem for 
the following reaſons: 
iſt, The figure of a Dwarf: tree is very often ſo much 
ſtudied, that, in order to render the ſhape beautiful, 
little care is taken to procure fruit, which is the prin- 
cipal deſign in planting theſe trees. 
2dly, The branches being ſpread horizontally near 
the ſurface of the ground, render it very difficult to 
dig or clean the ground under them. 
3dly, Their taking up too much room in a garden 
(eſpecially when they are grown to a conſiderable ſize) 
ſo that nothing can be ſown or planted between them. 
4thly, Theſe trees ſpreading their branches near the 
round, continually ſhade the ſurface of the earth; 
0 that neither the ſun nor air can paſs freely round 
their roots and ſtems, to diſſipate noxious vapours; 
whereby the circumamhient air will be continually re- 
lete with crude rancid vapours, which, being drawn 


in by the fruit and leaves, will render its juices crude 


and unwholſome, as well as ill taſted. 


It is alſo very difficult to get to the middle of theſe 


Dwarf- trees in the ſummer, when their leaves and 
fruit are on the branches, without beating off ſome of 
the fruit, and breaking the young ſhoots ; whereas, 
the trees on an eſpalier can at all times be come at 
on each ſide, to tic up the new ſhoots, or to diſplace 
all vigorous ones, which, if left on, would rob the 
trees of their nouriſhment. _ 

Add to this, the fruit-buds of all ſorts of Pears 
and Apples, and moſt forts of Plumbs and Cherries, are 
firſt produced at the end of the former year's ſhoot, 
which muſt be ſhortened in order to keep the Dwarfs 
to their proper figure, ſo that the fruit-buds are cut 
off, and a greater number of branches are obtained, 
than can be permitted to ſtand; ſo that all thoſe ſorts 
of fruit- trees, whoſe branches require to be trained 
at their full length, are very improper to train up as 
Dwarfs; and the Peaches and Nectarines which will 
bear amputation, are too tender to be trained ſo in 
this country. | 
Theſe evils being entirely remedied by training the 
trees to an eſpalier, hath juſtly gained them the pre- 
ference ; however, if any one has a mind to have 
Dwarf-trees, notwithſtanding what has been ſaid, I 
ſhall lay down a few rules for their management. 

If you deſign to have Dwarf Pear-trees, you ſhould 
bud or graft them on Quince ſtocks ; but as many 
forts of Pears will not thrive if they are immediate! 
budded or grafted on Quince ſtocks, ſo ſome of thoſe 
forts which will take freely, ſhould be firſt budded on 
the Quince ſtocks ; and when theſe have ſhot, the 
forts you -intend to cultivate, ſhould be budded into 
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theſe ; for free ſtocks are apt to make them ſhoot ſo 
- vigorouſly, as not to be kept within bounds. . Theſe 


grafts or buds ſhould be put in about four or ſix 


inches above the ſurface of the ground, that the 


heads of the trees may not be advanced too high; 
and when the bud or graft has put out four ſhoots, 


| 85 ſhould ſtop the end of the ſhoots, to force out 


ateral branches. 


Two E after budding, theſe trees will be fit to 
tranſplant where they are to remain; for though many 
17 chuſe to plant trees of a greater age, yet they 
eldom ſucceed ſo well as young ones. The diſtance 
theſe trees ſhould be planted is twenty-five or thirty 
feet aſunder, for leſs will not do if the trees thrive 
well, The ground between them may be cultz- 
vated for 3 herbs while the trees are 


young, but you ſhould not ſow or plant too near their 
roots. 


In order to train your trees 1 you ſhould 


drive ſtakes into the ground round the tree, to which 
the branches ſhould be faſtened down with liſt in a ho- 
rizontal poſition; for if they are ſuffered to grow per- 
e while young, they cannot be afterwards 
reduced without great violence to any tolerable fi- 
vba The e directions to be afterwards fol- 
owed are, not to ſuffer any branches to croſs each 
other; and always in ſhortening any ſhoots be ſure to 
leave the uppermoſt eye outwards, whereby the hol- 
lowneſs in the middle of the tree will be better pre- 
ſerved; and be careful to rub off all perpendicular 
ſhoots in the middle of the trees, as ſoon as they are 
produced. The other neceſſary rules you will find 
under the article of PruninG. 
The ſorts of Pears which do beſt in Dwarfs, are all 
ſummer and autumn fruits ; for winter Pears are not 
worth planting in Dwarfs, they ſeldom bearing well, 
nor are ever well taſted, and commonly are very 
vs » becauſe they are commonly grafted on Quince 
oc 
Apples are alſo planted in Dwarfs, moſt of which are 
now budded or grafted on Paradiſe ſtocks; but as 
theſe are for the moſt part of a ſhort duration, they 
are not profitable, and are fit only for ſmall gardens 
as a matter of curioſity, producing fruit ſooner, and 
in greater plenty, than when they are upon Crab or 
Apple ſtoc 
The diſtance theſe trees ſhould be planted, if on 
Paradiſe ſtocks, ſhould be ſix or eight feet, and upon 
Dutch ſtocks eighteen or twenty; but if on Grab 
ſtokcs, twenty-five or thirty feet aſunder each way. 
The management of theſe being the ſame with Pears, 
I need not repeat it. 
Some perſons alſo 228 Apricots and Plumbs for 
Dwarfs, but theſe ſeldom ſucceed well, as being of a 
tender conſtitution ; and thoſe which will produce 
fruit on Dwarfs, are much more likely to do ſo when 
trained on an eſpalier, where they can be much better 
managed]; and therefore I judge it much the better 
method, as being more certain, and the trees will 
make a better appearance. | 


EARTH 


EAR 
—\ARTH is the principal matter whereof our 
4 globe conſiſts; the character of which, accord- 
4 ing to Dr. Boerhaave, is, that it is a foſſil body, 
— neither diſſoluble by fire, water, nor air; that 
it 15 inſipid and tranſparent ; more fuſible than ſtone; 
ſtill friable, and containing uſually a ſhare of fatneſs. 
"There is no ſuch thing as a ſtrictly ſimple earth. 
Mr. Boyle ſays, that it doth not appear, that nature, 
any more than art, affords an elementary earth; at 
leaft, ſome which appear of the ſimpleſt ſorts are 
found, upon examination, to have qualities not aſ- 
cribed to pure earth. | 
Of ſuch earths ſome are ſimple and immutable, as 
chalk, pumice, and rotten ſtone; others compound 
and fatty ; of which kind are all boles, red, white, 
and brown; fullers earth, and divers kinds of medi- 
cinal earths, as the Cretica, Hungarica, Lemnian 
earth, and others. | ; 
Which earth are all reſolvable into oil, a little acid 
ſalt, &c. and a calx, which is the baſis, or the earth 
8 ſo called. | owt 9 
Sand is by naturaliſts generally ranked as a ſpecies of 


ſtrictly ſpeaking, are a ſort of cry or little tranſ- 
parent pebbles, and are calcinable; and, by the addi- 
tion of a fixed alkaline ſalt, fuſible and convertible 
into glaſs. © | 

The fat earth is rendered fertile by the means of 
ſand, and becomes fit to feed and nouriſh vegetables, 
&c. for pure earth is liable to coaleſce into hard co- 
herent maſs, as in clay; and earth thus embodied, 
and as it were glued together, would be very unfit 
for the nouriſhment of Mts 3 | 
Hur if hard fand, i. e. cryſtals, which are indiſſolu- 
ble in water, and ftill retain the ſame figure, be in- 
termixed with ſuch carth, they will keep the pores of 
the earth open, and the earth itſelf Tooſe and incom- 
. pat, and by that means ive room for the juices to 
move, aſcend, *&c. and fer plants to be nouriſhed 
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Thus a vegetable, being planted either in the ſand 
| alone, 15 the fat che lng earth alone, receiv 
o growth or increment, but is either ſtarved or ſuf- 
focated; bur mix the two, and the maſs becomes 
= foi ee ] 

In effect, by means of ſand the earth is rendered, 
in ſome meaſure, organical ; pores and interſtices be- 
ing hereby maintained or preſerved, ſomething analo- 
gous to veſſels is effected, by which the juices of the 
earth may be conveyed, prepared, digeſted, circulat- 
ed, and at length excerned and- thrown -off in the 
roots of plants, 

The earth is made up of two parts; the firſt the con- 
raining part, i. e. the body, bed, or couch: the ſe- 
cond the part contained, and thoſe are the nitrous or 
ſulphureous particles, or prolific ſalts. The firſt is a 
lifeleſs inanimate mals, and is only the receptacle of 
the other; for the earth, conſidered ſimply, and ab- 
ſtracted from the before-mentioned nitrous and prolific 
ſalts, is a lifeleſs, dead, and inanimate maſs; but by 
the co-operation of water, ſun, and air, is put into 
motion, and promotes the work of vegetation : but 

if. jt were ſtript of thoſe prolific ſalts and ſpirituous 
particles, would produce no manner of plant, herb, 
&c. that ſhould be planted or ſown in it. 


earth, though not very properly'; in that ſands, 
0 ls, 
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Theſe nitrous particles, or prolific ſalts, are of va- 
rious and different qualities ; and according as the 
earth is more or leſs Fored with all or ſome of them, 
it is more or leſs productive; and according as it 
abounds with ſome of them more than others, differ- 
ing from one another in contexture, it conſtitutes the 
different ſpecies or kinds of foils adapted to the pro- 
pagation of different plants, the pores of whoſe roots 
are formed to receive, and whoſe nature is to attract, 
thoſe falts that are congenial to them, f 
Some diſtinguiſh earths into three claſſes, ſand, 
loam, and clay, as thoſe upon one or other of which 
all others do in ſome pen depend. 
Gravel, and all the open ſoils, till the loam is come 
at, are of the ſandy kind. | 
Thoſe binding earths from the loam downwards, 
till the ſtiffneſs of chalk may be come at, may be 
reckoned of the clay kind. 
All theſe forts of earth have a little tendency to ve- 
tation, and have their ſalts _ for it, but in a 
ifferent proportion; as a peck of clay may probably 
have double the quantity of ſalts in it that a peck of 
loam has, and a'peck of loam may have fix times 
the quantity of ſalts that a peck of ſand has. 
Loam. Some call the ſuperficial earth that we meet 
with in England by this name, without having regard 
to what proportion of ſand and clay it contains: others 
again call that earth loam, that inclines more to oy 


than ſand. Some by loam mean that ſort of e 


that equally partakes of ſand and clay, being a me- 
dium between ſand and clay, which they call mother 
earth; but the true definition of loam is, that fort 
of earth which is fat and ſlippery, not of fo cloſe a 
texture as clay, nor too looſe and ſandy, but of a 
middle nature between them, and is eaſily diſſolved 
by froſt, and gentle or eaſy to be wrought. This 


is one of the beſt ſoils for moſt eſculent plants and 
roots. 


This mother earth, they ſay, may be in colour either 


black or yellow, and of which of theſe colours ſoever 
it be, plants of moit forts will grow in it. 

Sand and clay likewiſe produce certain plants, which 
are natural to each of them, and conſequently will 
thrive better in them than 1n any other ſoil. 


But ſand is apt to precipitate thoſe plants that are 


ſet init, earlier than clay, and will cauſe them to ger- 
minate near a month ſooner than thoſe that grow in 
clay, and that for this reaſon, becauſe the ſalts which 
are in ſand, are liable to be put in motion by the 
leaſt approach of the warmth of the ſun; but as ſand 
is quick in the operation, the ſalts are ſoon exhaled 
and ſpent. 

Clay. The pores of clay are more cloſely compacted 
together, and do not ſo eaſily give out thoſe ſalts that 
are contained in it; nor can the fibres of every tender 
plant make their way through it in queſt of their pro- 

r nutriment. | 


But if the parts of the clay be opened, by digging 


and breaking it into ſmall particles, and thoſe parts 
be kept open by a mixture of ſome ſharp ſand, or ſome 
other body of the like quality, the effects of its vi- 
ur will plainly appear. | 
— diſtinguiſh the ſeveral temperaments of the 
earth either into a light, ſandy, or looſe contexture, 
or into thoſe of a ſtiff, clayey, or cloſe one, cher 4 
whic 
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which have their reſpective good qualities; and all of 


them, when they are in their extremes, require art to 
render them uſeful and beneficial in the production 
and growth of plants. 


A light, ſandy, or looſe earth, requires a proper li- 


gature, and ſhould have a compoſt of a heavier na- 
ture ; and thoſe that are heavy, clayey, and cloddy, 
ſhould have a compoſt of a more fiery ſprightly na- 
ture, that will inſinuate itſelf into the heavy, lumpy, 
indigeſted clods, which would otherwiſe very much 
obſtruct the buſineſs of vegetation, 

A good earth ſhould be of a blackiſh colour, fat, 
pliant, or eaſy to be digged it ſhould be neither cold 
nor light; it ought to have no ill ſmell or taſte, and 
it ſhould be of the ſame quality three or four feet deep 
for trees, which, if they have not that depth, will 
languiſh and decay after they have been planted fix 
years. Bur this depth is not required for fruit-trees, 
which will thrive very well if they have two feet and 
a half of good earth, and generally produce the moſt 


enerous fruits, when their roots ſpread near the ſur- 
Face of the earth. | 

In order to know whether the earth has any ill ſmell 
or taſte, they direct to lay a handful of it to ſoak in 
water for ſeven or eight hours, and afterwards to 
ſtrain it, and taſte and ſmell it, by which the taſte or 
ſmell will eaſily be perceived. 


— 
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Theſe are very troubleſome vermin in a garden, eſpe- 
cially where Carnations are preſerved; for they are 


ſo fond of theſe flowers, that if care is not taken to 


revent them, they will entirely deſtroy them, by eat- 
ing off the ſweet part at the bottom of the petals or 
leaves. Jo prevent which, moſt people have ſtands 
erected, which have a baſon of earth or lead round 
each ſupporter, which is conftantly kept filled with 
water. See the article CarnaT10N. 
Others hang the hollow claws of crabs and lobſters 
upon ſticks in divers parts of the garden, into which 
theſe vermin-get ; and by often ſearching them, you 
will deſtroy them without much trouble, which will 
be of great ſervice to your wall fruit, for theſe are 

reat deſtroyers of all ſoft fruits. 
EBENUS. Lin. Gen. Nov. Barba Jovis. Tourn. 
Inſt. R. H. tab. 419. Ebony. 

The CHARACTERS are, 
The empalement of the flower is of one leaf, which is di- 
vided into ſive acute ſegments at the top; the flower is 
of the butter flyckind; the vexillum is obtuſe and reflexed , 
the wings are qual in length with the vexillum; they are 
broad and roundiſh ;, the keel is ſhorter and turns upwards. 
It hath ten ſtamina, nine joined, ſtanding together, and 
ihe other ſeparate, terminated by ſingle ſummits. 
bottom is ſituated an oblong germen, ſupporting a riſing 
Ryle, crowned by a ſingle ſtigma. The germen afterward 
becomes an oblong ſwelling pod, opening with two valves, 
and inclofing three or four kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. This is 
diſtinguiſhed from Trifolium, by the bracteæ which 
are ſituated between the flowers on the ſpike. _ 
This genus of plants is ranged in the third ſection 
of Linnæus's Ch claſs, intitled Diadelphia 
Decandria, the flowers having ten ſtamina in two 
bodies. 

We know but one Spreixs of this genus, viz. 
Ezrxus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 764. Ebony. Barba Jovis 
lagopoides, Cretica, fruteſcens, incana, flore ſpi- 
cato purpureo amplo. Breyn. Prod. 2. Shrubby Hares- 
foot Fupiter's Beard of Crete with hoary leaves, and a 
large purple flower growing in ſpikes. 

This plant grows naturally in Crete, and in ſome of 
the iſlands-of the Archipelago ; it riſes with a ſhrubby 
ſtalk three or four feet high, which puts out ſeveral 
ſide branches, garniſhed with hoary leaves at each 
joint, which are compoſed of five narrow ſpear-ſhaped 
obes, which join at their tails to the foot-ſtalk, 
and ſpread out like the fingers of a hand. The 
branches are terminated by thick ſpikes of large-pur- 
ple flowers, which are of the butterfly or Pea-bloom 

ind the files aue from two to three inches long, 


ſon » eſpecially when the:plants | 


ECHINOMELOCACTUS. 
ECHINOPHORA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 292. Tourn. 


In the 
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are ſtrong, and have many ſpikes of flowers on them, 
It flowers in June and July, and in very warm ſeaſons 
will ſometimes perfect their ſeeds in England. 
This is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown 
in the autumn, for thoſe which are ſown in the ſpring . 
often fail; they muſt be ſown in pots, and placed un- 
der a frame zn the winter, where they may be pro- 
tected from froſt, In the ſpring the plants will come 
up, which ſhould be kept clean from weeds, and re- 
freſhed now and then with water. When theſe have 
acquired ſtrength enough to be removed, they ſhould 
be each ay in a ſeparate ſmall pot filled with 
light earth, and plunged into a moderate hot-bed juſt 
to promote their taking new root; then they ſhould 
be gradually inured to bear the open air, into which 
they ſhould be removed the latter end of May, pla- 
cing them in a ſheltercd ſituation, where they may re- 
main till autumn, when they muſt be removed into 
ſhelter ; for theſe plants will not live in the open air 
through the winter, nor ſhould they be too tenderly 
treated, leſt they draw up weak. I have found them 
{ucceed belt when placed in an airy glaſs-caſe without 
fire in winter, where they will have more ſun and 
air than in a green-houſe. During the winter ſea- 
ſon, the plants muſt be ſparingly watered, but in the 
ſummer they will require to be often refreſned. The 
other management is the ſame as for other of the har- 
dier exotic plants, among which this will make a 
fine variety. 


EBU LUS. See Samsuevs. 
ECHINATE SEEDS 'fof echinus, Lat. a 


hedge-hog,] ſuch ſeeds of plants as are prickly and 


rougn. 


See Cacrus. 


Inſt. R. H. 656. tab. 423. [of 'Ex©>, a hedge-hog, 
and pip, Gr. to bear.] Prickly Parſnep. 

The CHARACTERS are, 
It hath an umbellated flower ; the general umbel is com- 
poſed of many ſmaller, the intermediate being the ſhorteſt ; 
the involucrum of the general umbel ends in acute thorns ; 
thoſe of the rays are turbinated, of one leaf, cut into fix 
unequal parts, with acute points; the perianthium is di- 
vided into five parts, and fits on the germen ; the general 
umbel is uniform; the flowers have five unequal petals 
which Fo open; they have each five ſtamina, -termi- 
nated by roundiſh ſummits. Under the perianthium is fitu- 
ated an oblong germen within the empalement, ſupporting 
two ſtyles, crowned by ſingle ſtigmas; the germen after- 
ward turns to two ſeeds, which are incloſed in the hard 
empalement. 
This genus I is ranged in the ſecond ſection 
of Linnæus's fifth claſs, intitled Pentandria Digynia, 
the flower having five ſtamina and two ſtyles. 

The SpEciEs are, 


. EcHNOHORA (Spinaſa) foliolis ſubulato- ſpinoſis in- 


tegerrimis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 344. Prickly-beaded- Parſ- 
nep, with awl-ſhaped prickly leaves which are entire. 
Echinophora maritima ſpinoſa. Tourn. Inſt. 656. 
Prickly maritime Parſnep. 


. Ecuinopmora (Tenuifolia) foliolis inciſis inermibus. 


Lin. Sp. Plant. 344. Prickly-headed Parſnep, whoſe 
ſmall leaves are cut, but have no thorns. Echinophora 
paſtinacæ folio. Tourn. Inſt. 656. Prickly-beaded Par- 
nep with a Carrot leaf. 
Theſe plants grow naturally on the borders of the 
Mediterranean ſea; they are preſerved in the gardens 
of botany for the ſake of variety ; they have both 
rennial roots, which creep-in the ground ; the firſt 
th branching ſtalks, growing five or ſix inches high, 
which are garniſhed with ſhort thick leaves, that ter- 
minate in two or three ſharp thorns ; they are placed 
by pairs oppoſite : the flowers grow in an umbel, 
ſitting upon a naked foot-ſtalk, which ariſes from the 
ſide of the ſtalk ; they are white, and under the um- 
bel is ſituated an involucrum, compoſed of ſeveral 
leaves, which terminate in ſharp ſpines. It flowers 
in June, but ſeldom ripens ſeeds in this country. 
The ſecond ſort riſes near a foot and a half high; 


from the principal ſtalk are ſent out two fide branches 


at 
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at every joint, which are placed oppoſite z the lower | 


art is garniſhed with leaves, which are finely divided 
ike thoſe of the Carrot; the flowers grow in ſmall 
umbels at the extremity of the branches, having a 
Mort prickly involucrum. This flowers in July, but 
doth not ripen ſeeds in England, | 
Theſe plants are propagated by their creeping roots 
in England, as they do not produce feeds here: the 
beſt time to tranſplant them is the beginning of 
March, a little before they ſhoot. The roots ſhould 
be planted in a gravelly or ſandy foil, and in a 
warm ſituation, or otherwiſe they ſhould be covered 
in the winter to prevent the froſt from deſtroying 
them, 

ECHINOPS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 829. Echinopus. 
Tourn. Inſt. R. H. tab. 463. Globe Thiſtle. 

The CHARACTERS are, 
It hath a permanent perianthium, which is oblong, an- 
gular, and imbricated; the flower hath one funnel-ſhaped 
petal, which is divided at the top into froe parts, which 
ſpread open and are reflexed. It hath five ſhort hairy ſta- 
mina, terminated by cylindrical ſummits. In the bottom of 
the tube is ſituated an oblong germen, ſupporting a flender 
ſtyle the length of the tube, crowned by two oblong de- 
preſſed ſtigmas which turn bact; the germen afterward 
becomes an oblong oval ſeed narrowed at the baſe, but ob- 
tuſe and hairy at the top. | 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnzeus's ſeventeenth claſs, intitled Syngeneſia Po- 
lygamia Afqualis. This ſection includes thoſe plants 
which have only hermaphrodite fruitful florets. 

The Speis are, 

1. Ecninoes (Spherocephalus) capitulis globoſis pubeſ- 
centibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1314. Globe Thiſtle with glo- 
bular heads and hairy leaves. Echinopus major. J. B. 3. 
p. 69. Greater Globe Thiſtle. 

2. Ecuixors ( Ritro) capitulo globoſo, foliis ſupra gla- 
bris. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1314. Globe Thiſtle with a globular 
head, and the upper fide of the leaves ſmooth. Echinopus 
minor, J. B. 3. 72. Smaller Globe Thiſtle. 

3. Ecninoes (Strigaſus) capitulis faſciculatis calycibus, 
lateralibus ſteriſibus, foliis ſupra ſtrigoſis. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 1315. Globe Thiſtle with bundled =D whoſe ſide 
empalements are barren, and wing-pointed leaves. Echi- 
nopus minor annuus, _ capite. Tourn. Inſt. 463. 
Smaller annual Globe Thiſtle with a large head. 

4. Ecainoeps (Græcus) caule unicapitato, foliis ſpinoſis, 

omnibus pinnatifidis villoſis, — reptartice. Globe 
Thiſtle with one head on each ſtalk, prickly leaves, which 
are all. wing-pointed and woolly, and a creeping root. 
Echinopus Græcus, tenuiſſime diviſus & lanuginoſus, 
capite minori cæruleo. Tourn. Cor. 34. Greek Globe 
Thiſtle whoſe leaves are divided into narrow ſegments and 
are woolly, with a ſmaller blue head. 
The firſt is the common Globe Thiſtle, which has 
been long cultivated in ſome gardens for the ſake of 
variety; this grows naturally in Italy and Spain; it 
hath'a perennial root, from which ariſe many ſtalks 
that grow to the height of four or five feet theſe are 
garniſhed with long jagged leaves, which are divided 
mto many ſegments almoſt to the midrib, the jags 
ending in ſpines; they are of a dark green on their 
upper (ide, but woolly on their under; the flowers are 
collected in 12 heads, ſeveral of theſe grow 
upon each ſtalk; the common hath blue flowers, but 
there 1s a variety of it with white. It flowers in July, 
and the ſeeds ripen in Auguſt. 


This plant is caſily propagated by ſeeds, which, if 


permitted to ſcatter, the plants will come up in plenty, 


ſo a few of them may be tranſplanted to the places 
where they are deſigned to remain to flower; they 
require no other culture but to keep them clean from 
weeds: the ſecond year they will flower and produce 
ſeeds,” and the roots will continue two or three years 
after; but if the ſeeds ſcatter, the plants will become 
troubleſome weeds; toprevent which, the heads ſhould 
be cut off as ſoon as the ſeeds are ripe. 

The ſecond ſort grows in the ſouth of France and in 
Italy; this hath a perennial. creeping root, which 
ſends up ſeveral ſtrong ſtalks that riſe two feet high, 
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arniſhed with leaves, which are cut into many fine 
egments to the midrib, which are ſet with prickles, 
and are white on their under ſide : the ſtalks branch 
out toward the top; each of theſe branches is termi- 
nated by a globular head of flowers, which are ſmaller 
than thoſe of the firit, and of a deeper blue; there 
is alſo a variety of this with white flowers. This 
flowers about the ſame time as the firſt, and is pro- 
pagated in the ſame way. Theſe will both grow in 
almoſt any ſoil or ſituation, 
The third ſort grows naturally in Spain and Portugal: 
this is an annual plant, which rifes with a ſtiff white 
ſtalk two feet high, garniſhed with divided leaves, 
ending in many points which have ſpines; their upper 
ſide is green, and covered with brown hairs, their 
under ſide white and woolly ; the ſtalk is terminated 
by one large head of pale blue flowers. Theſe appear 
in July, and if the ſeaſon proves warm and dry, the 
ſeeds will ripen in autumn, but in wet cold years they 
rarely ripen here. x 
Thele ſeeds ſhould be ſown in the ſpring, upon a bor- 
der. of light earth, where the plants are to remain; 
and they require no other management, but to thin 
them where they are too cloſe. 
The fourth ſort grows naturally in Greece, from 
whence Dr. Tournefort ſent the ſeeds to the royal 
garden at Paris: this hath a perennial creeping root, 
by which it multiplies faſt enough; the ſtall riſe 
about a foot high, and are cloſely garniſhed with 
leaves which are ſhorter and much finer divided than 
either of the former ſorts ; theſe are hoary, and armed 
on every ſide with ſharp thorns; the ſtalks are ter- 
minated by one middle-{1zed globular head of flowers, 
which in — are blue, and in others white. They 


appear the latter end of June, and in warm ſeaſons 


the ſeeds will ripen well in England. This is eaſily 
ropagated by its creeping roots, or from ſeeds; it 
oves a dry ſoil and a warm ſituation. 

ECHIN US, Lat. is the prickly head or cover of the 
ſeed or top of any plant, ſo called from its likeneſs 
to a hedgehog. | 

ECHIUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 157. Tourn. Inſt. R. 
H. 135. tab. 54. [of EN, Gr. a viper, becauſe the 
ripe ſeed of this plant reſembles the head of a viper. 
It is called Herba Viperaria, becauſe the ancients be- 
lieved that this plant killed vipers.] Viper's Bugloſs ; 
in French, Viperine. 

The CHARACTERS are, | 
The flower hath a permanent empalement, divided inta five 
| ſegments. It hath one petal with a ſhort tube, having 
an erett broad brim, cut into five parts, and is obtuſe; 
the two upper being longer than the lower, which are 
acute and reflexed. It bath five awl-ſhaped ſtamina, ter- 
minated by oblong proſtrate ſummits. In the bottom are 
ſituated four germen with one flender ſtyle, crowned by an 
obtuſe bifid ſtigma ;, the germen afterward become ſo many 
roundiſh pointed feeds, incloſed in the rough empalement. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's fifth claſs, intitled Pentandria Monogynia, 
the flower having five ſtamina and one ſtyle. 
The Speis are, 


1. Ech (Auglicum) caule ſimplici erecto, foliis lan- 


ceolatis, floribus ſpicatis lateralibus, ſtaminibus co- 
rolla æquantibus. Vipers Bugloſs with a ſingle erect 
ſtalk, having rough ſpear-ſhaped leaves, and flowers in 
ſpikes proceeding from the fide, with the ſtamina equalling 
the petal. Echium vulgare C. B. P. 254. Common 
Vipers Bugloſs. 

2. Echluu (Vulgare) caule ſimplici erecto, folus cau- 
linis lanceolatis hiſpidis, floribus ſpicatis lateralibus 
ſtaminibus corolla longioribus. Viper's Bugloſs with a 
fingle ereft ſtalk, having rough narrow ſpear-ſhaped leaves, 
flowers growing in ſhort ſpikes on the ſides, and ſtamina 
longer Don the petal. Lycopſis Anglica. Lob. Engliſh 
Lycopis. 

3. Ecxium (ITtalicum) corollis vix calycem excedentibus, 
margine villoſis. Hort, Upſal. 35. Yiper's Buglo/5, 
thoſe petals ſcarce exceed the empalement, having hairy 
borders. Echium majus & aſperius, flore albo. C. B. P. 
255. Great rough Viper”s Bugloſs with @ white flower. 

4. Echiuu 
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4. EchπẽjHG (Laſttanicum) corollis ſtamine longioribus. 
Lin. Sp. 200. Vipers Bugloſs with the petal of the flower 
longer than the ſtamina. Echium ampliſſimo folio, 
Luſitanicum. Tourn. Portugal Viper's Bugloſs with a 
large leaf. ' 

5. EcnivM (Creticum) calycibus fructeſcentibus diſtan- 
tibus, caule' procumbente. Lin. Hort. Upſal. 35. 
. Viger's Bugloſs with fruitful empalements- growing at 4 
diſtance, and a trailing ſtalt. Echium Creticum lati- 


folium rubrum. C. B. P. 254. Broad. lea ved Vipers | 


. Buploſs of Candia, having a red flower. 


6. Echtun (Angwſtifolium) caule ramoſo, aſpero, foliis 


. calloſo-yerrucoſis, ſtaminibus corolla longioribus. 
Viper's Bugloſs with a rough branching ſtalk, warted 
leaves, and ſtamina longer than the petal. Echium Cre- 
ticum anguſtifolium rubrum. C. B. P. 254. Narrow- 
leaved Vipers Bugloſs of Candia, having a red flower. 
7. Ecniun (Fruticoſum) caule fruticoſo. Hort. Cliff. 43. 
Vipers Bugloſs with a ſhrubby ſtalk. This is the Echium 
Africanum fruticans, foliis piloſis. Hort. Amſt. 2. 
. 107. Shrubby African Viper”'s Bugloſs, having hairy 
aves. L 
The firſt ſort grows naturally in Germany, and Auſ- 
tria, from whence I received the ſeeds. This and our 
common Viper's Bugloſs, which is the ſecond, have 
deen confounded by moſt of the writers on botany, 
. who have ſuppoſed they were the ſame plant, whereas 
they are very different; for the leaves of this are 


+ ſhorter, and much broader than thoſe of the ſecond; | 


the ſpikes of flowers are much longer, and the ſta- 
mina of the flowers are in this equal in length with 
the petal; whereas thoſe of the ſecond ſtand out 
much beyond the petal, which. is an eſſential dif- 
ference. . 


The ſecond ſort grows naturally upon chalky lands 


in molt parts of England: this is what Lobel titles | 


Lycopſis Anglica, and has been generally taken for 
the common Echium. | | 

The third fort grows naturally in the ſouth of France, 
in Italy, and the iſle of Jerſey ; this riſes with an 


© upright hairy ſtalk; the flowers are produced in ſhort 


ſpikes ou the fide of the branches; they are ſmall, 
and ſearce appear above the empalements; ſome plants 
have whie flowers, and others are purpliſh ; the em- 
palements of the flowers are very hairy, and cut into 
acute ſegments. es 6 

The fourth ſort grows naturally in Portugal and 
Spain; the lower leaves of this are more than a foot 
long, and two inches broad in the middle, gradual] 
leflening to both ends; theſe are covered with fofe 


-- hairs. The ſtalks grow two feet high; the flowers 


are in ſhort ſpikes coming from the ſide of the ſtalks 
the petals of theſe are longer than the ſtamina. 

The fifth ſort grows naturally in Crete; this hath 
_ trailing hairy ſtalks, which grow about a foot long, 
and put out ſeveral fide branches, garniſhed with 
hairy ſpear-ſhaped leaves about three inches long, and 
three quarters of an inch broad, ſitting cloſe to the 
ſtalks. The flowers come out on ſlender ſpikes upon 
long foor-ſtalks, which come from the wings of the 
leaves; they are large, of a reddiſh purple colour, 
which turns to a fine blue when they are dried; theſe 
ſtand at a diſtance from each other on the ſpike. It 
is an annual plant, which flowers in July and decays 
in autumn. | 
The ſixth fort hath branching ſtalks which grow a 
foot and a half long, declining toward the ground; 
they are covered with ſtinging hairs; the leaves are 
four inches long, and not more than half an inch 
broad; theſe are pretty much warted, and are hairy. 
The flowers grow in looſe ſpikes from the fide of 
the ſtalks, and alſo at the end of the branches; they 
are of a reddiſh purple colour, but not fo large as 
thoſe of the former tort, and the ſtamina of theſe are 
longer than the petal. This is alto an annual plant, 
which grows naturally in Crete. ; 

Theſe are moſt of them biennial plants, except the fifth 
and ſixth forts, which are annual, and are the moſt 


beautiful of all the kinds: the ſceds of theſe muſt be | 


lown every year, in the places where they are de- 


| 


* 


ſigned to remain z and the plants require no other 
culture but to keep them clean from weeds, and 


thin them where _ grow too cloſe. In July they 
flower, and their ſeeds ripen in five or fix weeks after: 


The ſeeds of the other ſorts being ſown in the ſpring, 


will the ſecond ſummer after produce flowers and 


leeds, after which they ſeldom continue. They all. 


delight in a rubbiſhy gravelly ſoil, and will grow upon 


the tops of old walls or buildings; where; when once 


they have eſtabliſhed themſelves, they will drop their: 
ſeeds, and thereby maintain a ſucceſſion of plants 
without any care, and on theſe places they apptar 
very beautiful. | | 

The ſeventh fort grows naturally at the Cape of Good. 
Hope, from whence the ſeeds were brought to Hol- 


land, where the plants are now preſerved in ſome cu- 


rious gardens. This riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk two 
or three feet high, dividing upward into ſeveral 
branches, garniſhed with aval leaves placed alternate, 
whoſe baſe lits cloſe to the {talk ; they are hairy, and 
of a light green colour. The flowers are produced 


lingly betwcen the leaves at the end of the branches; 


they are of a purple colour, and in ſhape much like 
thoſe of the fifth ſort, Theſe appear in May and 
June, but the ſeeds do not ripen in England. 
It is r by ſeeds, when they can be obtained, 
which ſhould be ſown in pots filled with light ſandy 
earth ſoon after they are received, Thete may be 
expoſed to the open air till the beginning of October, 
when the pots ſhould be placed under a frame, to 
guard them from froſt ; but in mild weather, they 
ſhould be opened to have the free air, to prevent the 
ſeeds from vegetating till the winter is paſt; for if 
the plants come up at that ſeaſon, their ſtems will be 
— and full of juice, and very liable to rot with 
damps; therefore it is much better if the plants do 
not come up till toward March, which is the uſual 
time of their appearing, when the ſeeds are not forced 
by warmth. When the plants are fit to remove, they 
ſnould be each planted into a ſmall pot filled with 


light earth, and placed under a frame to forward their 


utting out new roots; then they ſhould be gradually 


inured to bear the open air; and the latter end of 


May be placed abroad in a ſheltered ſituation, where 
they may remain till the beginning of October; at 
which time they muſt be removed into an airy glaſs- 
caſe, where they may enjoy the ſun and have free 
air in mild weather. During the winter ſeaſon theſe 
plants muſt be ſparingly watered ;- for as their ſtems 
are ſucculent, ſo much moiſture will cauſe them to 
rot. In the ſummer they ſhould. be ſet abroad in a 
ſheltered fituation, and treated in the ſame manner as 
other plants from the ſame country. | 


EDERA QUINQUEFOLIA. See Vir. 
EDGINGS.. The beſt and moſt durable plant for 


edgings in a garden is Box; which, if well planted, 
and rightly managed, will continue in beauty ſeveral 
years: the beſt ſeaſon for planting this, is either in 
the autumn, or very early. in the ſpring; for-if you 
plant it late, and the ſeaſon ſhould prove hot and dry, 


it will be very ſubject to miſcarry, unleſs great care 


be taken to ſupply it with water. The beſt fort for 


this purpoſe is the dwarf Dutch Box. 
Theſe edgings are only planted upon the ſides: of 


borders next walks, and not (as the faſhion was ſome 
years ago) to plant the edgings of flower- beds. or 


the edges of fruit-borders in the middle of gardens, 


unleſs they have a gravel-walk between them; which 
renders it proper to preſerve the walks clean, by 
keeping the earth of the borders from waſhing down 
into the walks in hard rains. | 
It was alſo the practice formerly to plant edgings of 
divers ſorts of aromatic herbs, as Thyme, Savory, 


Hyſſop, Lavender, Rue, &c. But as theſe very ſoon 


grow woody, ſo that they cannot be kept in due com- 
paſs, and in hard. winters they are often killed in 
patches, whereby the edgingsare rendered incomplete, 


they are now ſeldom uſed for this purpoſe. 


Some people make edgings of Daiſies, Thrift, Catch- 
fly, and other flowering n but theſe alſo. re- 
5 gquire 


| 8 year, in order to have 
them handſome; for they ſoon grow out of form, and 
are ſubject alſo to decay in patches; fo that there is 


not any plant which fo 2 anſwers the deſign 


as Dwart Box, which muſt be preferred to all others 
| ETA IT; i 
EFFLORESCENCE, Lat. the blowing out of a 
flower. | | , 
To EGERMINATE, Lat. to bud or ſpring out. 
EHRE TIA. Trew. tab. 24. 

The CHARACTERS are, 


It hath a ſinall, permanent, bell. ſbaped empalement of ene 
os cut into five points; the flower hath one petal, whoſe 
e 1s 


longer than the empalement, cut into frve ſegments , | 


it bath fue awl-ſhaped ſpreading ſtamina the length of 
the corolla, terminated by roundiſb incumbent ſummits, and 
a roundiſh ger men, ſupporting a flender ftyle the length of 
the lamina, crowned by an obtuſe indented ſtigma; the 
— afterward becomes a round berry with one cell, in- 
0 our an eeds. 

es F in the firſt order of 


This genus of plants is ranged 


Linnæus's fifth claſs; intitled Pentandria Monogynia, 


the flower having five ſtamina and one ſtyle. 

*. — SPECIES are, oy _ | 

EuRETIA (Tinifolia) foliis oblongo-ovatis integerrimis 
labris, floribus paniculatis. Amœn. Acad. * 
bretia with oblong, oval, entire, ſmooth leaves, and flow- 

ers growing in panicles. 

. EnzeTlA (Bowrreria) foliis ovatis integerrimis lævi- 

bus, flaribus ſubcorymboſis, calycibus glabris. Lin. 

Sp. 2/75. Ebretia with oval entire leaves, flowers growing 

in a ſort of corymbus, and ſmooth empalements. Bourreria 

fructibus ſucculentis. Jacq, Amer. 

The feeds of the firſt fort were ſent me from Jamaica 

in the year 1734, which ſucceeded in the Chelſea 


garden, where the plants have grown to the height |. 


of cight or nine feet, with {trong woody ſtems, and 
have ſeveral times produced their flowers, but have 
not perfected their ſeeds as yet in England. This is 
by Dr. Linnzus ſuppoſed to be the ſame plant men- 
tioned by Sir Hans Sloane, under the title of Ceraſo 
affinis arbor baccifera racemoſa, flore albo 
talo, fructu flavo monopyreno eduli dulce. Hiſt. 
Jam. 2. p. 94. But I differ in my opinion from him, 
for the leaves of our plant are ſmoother, longer, and 
more pointed, and the corymbus of flowers . is much 
longer than in Sir Hans's plant. 
This hath a rough woody ſtalk, which divides into 
ſeveral — — branches, garniſhed with oblong, 
oval, ſmooth leaves, nine inches long, three broad 
in the middle, ending in acute points; the flowers are 
white, and produced in an oblong corymbus toward 
the end of & branches; they have one petal in each, 
which is cut at the top into five ſegments which are 
reflexed. Theſe appear toward the end of July, but 
fall away without being ſucceeded by ſeeds. 
The ſeeds of the ſecond ſort I received from Surinam, 
which ſucceeded in the Chelſea garden. This hath 
a woody upright ſtem, covered with a brown bark, 
ſending out branches regularly toward the top, gar- 
niſhed with ſmooth oval leaves placed alternate, 
having ſhort foot-ſtalks; the leaves are ſix inches long, 
and more than two broad, ending with blunt oval 
prone. As this ſort hath not produced flawers here, 
I can give no farther account of them. This 
Doctor Linnzus ſuppoſes to be the ſame with a plant 
figured by Mr. Cateſby, under the title of Pittonia 
fimilis laureolæ foliis, floribus albis, baccis rubris. 
But in this he 1s alſo miſtaken, for there are plants 
in the Chelſea garden, which were raiſed from ſeeds 
ſent from the Bahama Iſlands, which are very different 
from the former. | 
Theſe plants are too tender to thrive abroad in Eng- 


land, where they require a moderate warm ſtove in |. 


winter ; but when the plants have acquired ftrength, 
| _ may be placed in the open air during the heat 
of ſummer z but it ſhould be in a ſheltered ſituation, 


and when the evenings grow cold in the autumn, | 


they muſt be removed into ſhelter. 
They are both propagated by feeds when they can 


1 


pentape- | 


EL A 


be obtained, which ſhould be ſown in ſmall pots 


2 into a hot- bed; they may allo be propagated 


y laying down their branches, but theſe are long 
before they put out roots. | 
ELAXAGNUS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 148. Tourn. Cor. 


53. tab. 489. [from 'E>aia, an Olive, and Ayr Vitex; 
becauſe this plant hath leaves like thoſe of the Chaſte- 
tree, and a fruit like an Olive.] Oleaſter, or wild 
Olive, | 
The CHaRacTERs are, 
The flower. bath a bell-ſhaped empalement of one leaf, 
which is 12 rough on the outfide, but coloured 
within. It bath no petals, but four ſhort ſtamina which 
are inſerted in the diviſions of the empalement, and are 
terminated by oblong proftrate ſummits. Alt the bottom is 
fituated a roundiſb germen ſupporting a ſingle ſtyle, crowned 
by a fingle ſtigma; the germen afterward becomes an ob- 
tuſe oval fruit, with a punfture at the top, incleſing one 
obtuſe nut. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's fourth claſs, intitled Tetrandria Mono- 
gynia, from the flower having four ſtamina and one 
ityle. | 


The Sprciks are, | 


. EL&acnus (Spinoſus) aculeatus, foliis Tanceolatis. 


Prickly wild Olive with ſpear: Haped leaves. Elæagnus 
Orientalis latifolius, fructumaximo. Tourn. Cor. App. 
52. Eaſtern broad leaved wild Olive with a large fruit. 


. ELaacnus (Inermis) inermis, foliis lineari-lanceola- 


tis. Wild Olive without thorns, and narrow ſpear ſhaped 
leaves. us Orientalis anguſtifolius, fructu par- 
vo olivæformi ſubdulci. Tourn. Cor. App. 52. Eaſtern 
wild Olive with narrow leaves, and a ſmall, ſweet, 
Olwve-ſhaped fruit. 


. ELzacnus (Latifolia) foliis ovatis. Prod. Leyd. 


250. Wild Olive with oval leaves. Elæagnus foliis ro- 
tundis maculatis. Burm. Pl. Zeyl. 92. Wild Olive with 
round ſpotted leaves. | 

The firſt and ſecond forts Dr. Tournefort found 
growing naturally in the Levant, and the firitd take 


do be the common ſort, which grows naturally in Bo- 


hemia, of which I ſaw ſome trees growing in the cu- 
rious garden of the late Dr. Boerhaave, near Leyden, 
in Holland. The leaves of this ſort are not more 
than two. inches long, and about three quarters of an 
inch broad in the middle ; they are white, and havs 
a ſoft cottonny down on their ſurface ; at the foot- 
ſtalk of every leaf, there comes our a pretty long 
ſharp thorn; as the leaves are placed alternate on the 
branches, ſo the ſpines come out on each ſide the 
branches; juſt below the foot-ſtalks of the leaves, 
they are alternately longer : the flowers are ſmall, the 
inſide of the empalement is yellow, and they have a 
' ſtrong ſcent when fully open. 
The ſecond fort hath no thorns on the branches, the 
leaves are more than four inches long, and not half 
an inch broad; they are very ſoft, and have a ſhining 
appearance like ſattin. The flowers come out at the 
foot-ſtalks of the leaves, ſometimes ſingly, at other 
times two, and frequently three at the ſame place; 
the outſide of the empalement is ſilvery and ſtudded, 
the inſide of a pale — having a very ſtrong ſcent. 
This flowers in July, and ſometimes the flowers are 
ſucceeded by fruit. This is the ſort which is moſt 
commonly preſerved in the Engliſh gardens. 
Theſe plants may be propagated by — down the 
young ſhoots in autumn, which will take root in one 
year, when t may be cut off from the old trees, 
and either tranſplanted into a nurſery for two or three 
years to be trained up, or into the places where the) 
are to remain. The beſt ſeaſon for tranſplanting of 
theſe trees is in the latter end of February, or the be- 
inning of March ; though they may be removed at 
Michazlmas, provided the roots are mulched, to pro- 
tect them from ſevere froſt in winter. Theſe plants 
ſhould be placed where they may be ſcreened from 
ſtrong winds, for they grow very freely, and are very 
ſubject to be ſplit down by the wind, it they are too 
much expoſed. | 
| Theſe 


ELE 
Theſe trees commonly grow to twelve or fourteen 
feet high, and when they are intermixed with other 
trees of the ſame growth, make a pretty diverſity ; 
| for their leaves being of a ſilver colour, are calily 
diſtnguiſhed at a diſtance. 
The third fort you naturally at Ceylon, and in ſome 
other parts of India. This is pretty rare at preſent 
in the Engliſh gardens, but ſome years pall there 
were ſeveral pretty large plants of it growing in the 
| mapa at Hampton Court. This riſes wich 4 woody 

em to the height of eight or nine feet, dividing into 
many branches, garniſhed with oval ſilvery leaves, 
which have ſeveral irregular ſpots of a dark colour on 
theizg-farface; they are yep alternately on the 
branches, and continue all the year. The flowers J 
have not ſeen; though ſome of the trees at Hampton 
Court produced flowers, but I was not ſo lucky as to 
ſee them. 
This ſort requires a warm ſtove to preſerve it in this 
country, for it is too tender to live in the open air, 
excepting for a ſhort time in the warmeſt part of 
ſummer. | 
The two firſt forts are extremely hardy, ſo are not 
injured by the froſt, but the trees are not of very lon 
duration, therefore young plants ſhould be raiſed 
once in three or four years, to preſerve the kinds. 
ELATERIUM. See Momorpica. 
ELATINE. See Linaria. 
ELECAMPANE.: See Invia. 
ELEPHANTOPUS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 827. Vaill. 
Act. Par. 1719. Dill. Hort. Elth. 104. [of 'Exipas, an 
elephant, and Ide, a foot,] Elephant's foot; ſo called 
by Monſieur Vaillant, becauſe he ſays the under leaves 
x the firſt ſort ſomewhat reſemble an Elephant's 

dot. 

The CHARACTERS are, ; 
There are many flowers collected together in one common 
large involucrum which is permanent, and each empale- 
mut contains four or five florets ; the florets are tubulous 
and hermaphrodite , they have 1 which is tongue- 
ſhaped; the brim is narrow, and divided into five equal 
parts; they have froe very ſhort hairy ſtamina, terminated 
by cylindrical ſummits. In the bottom is fituated an oval 
germen, ſupporting a. ſlender ſtyle, crowned by two ſlender 
ſtigmas ,, the germen afterward becomes a ſingle compreſſed 
ſeed crowned with briſtles, fitting on a placenta incloſed in 
the 


empalement. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's ſeventeenth claſs, which includes the plants 


with floſculous flowers, whoſe florets are all herma- 


phrodite and fruitful. 
Ihe Speis are, | 
1. ELEPHANToPus (Scaber) foliis oblongis ſcabris. Hort. 
Cliff. 390. Elephantopus with oblong rough leaves, Ele- 
- Phantopus conyzæ folio. Vaill, Mem, Acad. Scien. 
1719. Elephant's foot with a Flea-bane leaf. 
LEPHANTOPUS (T omentoſus) foliis ovatis tomentoſis. 
Gron. Virg. 90. Elephantopus with oval woolly leaves. 
Elephantopus helenii folio, purpuraſcente flore. Houſt. 
MSS. Elephantopus with an Elecampane leaf, and a 
liſh flower. 
The firſt fort grows naturally in both the Indies, I 
have received it from ſeveral parts of America this 
{ends out many oblong rough leaves, which ſpread 
near the ground; between theſe in the ſpring ariſes 
a branching ſtalk, little more than a foot high. The 
fide branches are ſhort, and are generally terminated 
by two heads of flowers, each ſtanding upon a ſhert 


foot-ſtalk. The heads contain ſeveral hermaphrodite | 


florets, included in a common involucrum, compoſed 
of four oval leaves, ending in acute points. The 
florets are of a pale purple colour. They appear in 
July, but are rarely ſucceeded by ſeeds in England. 

he ſecond ſort grows naturally in South Carolina , 
the plants of this have 'frequently come up in the 
earth, which has been ſent over from thence with 
other plants as weeds; this hath ſeveral oval woolly 
leaves, four inches long, and three inches broad, 
growing from the root, having many tranſverſe 

nerves, running from the midrib to the ſides; they 


w_ 
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2 flat on the ground, and between theſe ariſe 4 


iff ſtalk, about a foot high, which divides into ſe- 
veral branches, each being terminated by two flowers, 
which are compoſed of — florets, incloſed in a 
four - leaved involucrum ; two of theſe leaves are al- 
ternately larger than the other. The involucrum is 
longer than the florets, fo they do but juſt appear 
within the two larger leaves; the flowers make no ap- 
pearance. They appear in July, but the ſeeds never 
ripen in this country, A | 
The firſt ſort hath a perennial root, but an annual 
ſtalk. If this is planted in pots, and ſheltered in the 
winter from froſt, it may be preſerved ſeveral years, 
and the plants will annually flower; but the ſecond 
ſort ſeldom continues longer than two years. 
Theſe plants are propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould 
be ſown on a hot-bed in the ſpring; and when the 
plants are come up, they 1 be tranſplanted into 
ts filled with freſh light earth, and plunged into a 
ot-bed of tanners bark, obſerving to water and ſhade 
them until they have taken root; then you ſhould let 
them have a large ſhare of freſh air in warm weather, 


and they will require to be frequently refreſhed with 


water, 


ELEPHAS. See RuimvaxnTtavs, 
ELICHRYSUM. See GNnaraailivm, 
ELM. See Uruvs. 

ELLISIA. 


The CHaRacTErs are, 
The flower has apermanent empalement, comp»ſed of five ſmall, 
erelt, ſpreading leaves; it is of one petal, funnel.ſbaped the 
length of the cup, cut into five obtuſe ſegments at top; it 
hath five ſtamina the length 75 the tube, terminated by 
roundiſh ſummits, and a round germen ſupporting a ſhort 


Slender ftyle, crowned by an oblong bifid ſtigma ; the germen 


afterward becomes a roundiſh fleſhy berry with two cells, 


inclaſing two rough ſeeds. 


This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's fiſch claſs, intitled Pentandria Monogynia, 
the flower having five ſtamina and one ſtyle. 

We know but one Sexc1es of this genus, viz. 


ELLIsta (Nyelea.) Lin. Sp. 1662. Tea-leaved Elliſia 


This plant grows naturally in Jamaica, where it forms 
a buſhy ſhrub about ſix or ſeven feet high. I have 
raiſed many of the plants from ſeeds, ſome of which 
are now four or five feet high, but have not as yet 
produced flowers. It ſends out many branches from 
the ſtem, ſo as to form a thick buſh ; the branches are 
generally coyered with a dark purple bark ; the leaves 
alſo when the plants are expoſed in ſummer turn of 
the ſame colour, but after they have been ſome time 
removed into the ſtove, they recover their verdure 
in. The leaves are placed 1 on the branches, 
which are an inch and a half long, ſpear- ſhaped and 
indented on their edges, and have commonly two or 
three ſmall leaves ſitting cloſe to the branches; at the 
foot - ſtalks of the * leaves, and at the ſame place, 
ariſes pretty long black ſpines, 1 placed op- 
poſite toward the lower part of the branches, but 
upward they are alternate, and the ends of the 
branches are without thorns. As the plants have not 
as yet produced flowers in England, ſo I can give no 
farther account of them. 
This plant may be propagated by cuttings, which if 
planted in ſmall pots filled with light earth, and 
plunged into a moderate hot-bed, covering them 
cloſe with a hand-glaſs any time in July, will put out 
roots in about two months, ſo may then be ſeparated 
and put into ſmall pots, plunging them again into 
the hot-bed to promote their taking new root, after 
which they ſhould be gradually inured to the open 
air; but the beginning of October they ſhould be re- 
moved into the dry ſtove, where, during the winter, 
they ſhould have a moderate warm air, in which they 
will thrive better than in a great heat. 


When ſeeds of this plant can be procured from 


abroad, if they are ſown on a hot-bed the plants will 
riſe eaſily, and may be afterward treated in the ſame 
way as is directed for thoſe raiſed by cuttings. 


EMERUS 
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EME RVUS. Teurn. Arſt. R. H. 630. Coronilla. Lin. 


Gen. Plant, 789. [this name was given it by Theo- 


phraſtus, and reitored by Cæſalpinus.] Scorpion | 


Sena. W 
The CHarAcTeRs are, ' 
The fiexver bath a very ſhort empalement of one leaf, di- 
vided into free parts which is permanent. 
| 1 butterfly kind. The tails of the petals are much 
er- than the empalement. The ſtandard is narrow, 

and ſhorter than the wings, over which it is arched. The 
wings are large and concave. The keel is heart-ſhaped 
and reflexed. There are ten ſtamina in each, one of which 
ſtands ſeparate, the other nine are jeined ; theſe are fituated 
in the ſlandard. In the empalement is fituated an oblong 
ftender- germen, ſupporting a ſlender ' ſtyle, crowned by a 
taper fligma. The germen afterward becomes a taper cy- 
lindrical ped, ſtwelling in thoſe parts where the ſeeds are 
ledged, which are alſo cylinarical. © 

This genus of plants is ranged in the third ſection of 
Tournefort's twenty-ſecond claſs, which includes the 
trees and ſhrubs with a butterfly flower, whoſe leaves 
are placed by pairs along the midrib. Dr. Linnæus 
has joined this genus, and alſo the Securidacca of 
Tournefort to the Coronilla ; but hereby the number 
of ſpecies are increaſed, and therefore it is much better 
to —— them ſeparate, as there are more eſſential 
differences between them, than in ſome of the other 
genera of this clais which he has ſeparated. 

The Syecits are, | | 

1.*'EMtrus (Major) caule fruticoſo, pedunculis lon- 
gioribus caule angulato. Scorpion Sena with a ſhrubby 


ftalk, longer foot talks to the flowers, and angular ftalks.- 


Emerus. Cæſalp. Scorpion Sena, vulgò. 

. Emzevs ( Miner) foliolis obcordatis, pedunculis bre- 
vioribus, caule fruticoſo. Scorpion Sena with long heart- 
ſhaped leaves, ſherter foot-ftalks to the flowers, and a 
ſhrubby ſtalt. Emerus minor. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 650. 
Leſſer Scorpion Sena. 

. Emzrus (Herbacea) caule erefto, herbaceo, foliolis 
multijugatis, floribus ſingularibus alaribus, ſiliquis 


The flower is 


longiſſimis erectis. Scorpion Sena with an ered herba- , 


cecus ſtalk, the leaves compoſed of many pair of lebes, ſingle 
* flowers proceeding from the fides of the ſtalks, and very 
long erect pods, Emerus ſiliquis longiſſimis & an- 
guttiſſimis. Plum. Cat. 19. Emerus with very long and 
marrow pods, * a 
The firſt of theſe ſhrubs is very common in all the 
nurſeries near London; this riſes' with weak ſhrubby 
{talks to the height of eight or nine feet, dividing 
into many ſlender branches, garniſhed with winged 
leaves, compaſed of three pair of lobes (or ſmall 
leaves) terminated by an odd one. The flowers come 
out upon long foot-ſtalks from the ſide of the 
branches, two or three of theſe foot-ſtalks ariſing from 
the ſame point; each of theſe ſuſtains two, three, or 
four yellow butterfly flowers; theſe appear in May, 
and are frequently ſucceeded by long ſlender pods, 
which are taper, ſwelling in thoſe parts where the 
ſeeds are lodged, and hang downward ; theſe ſhrubs 
continue long in flower, eſpecially in cool ſeaſons, and 
frequently flower again in autumn, which "renders 
them valuable. 4 | 
The ſecond fort riſes with many ſhrubby ſtalks like 
the firſt, but not more than half the height; this hath 
larger leaves, which are of an oblong heart-ſhape. 
The flowers are rather larger than thole of the firſt, 
and ſtand upon ſhorter foot-ſtalks; theſe differences 
hold in the plants which are raiſed from ſeeds, there- 


_ 


fore I think they may be allowed to ſtand as diſtinct 


+ - ſpecies, though there is a great likeneſs. at ſirſt. ſight 


in them. 


The leaves of theſe ſhrubs, when fermented in a vat, 
in the fame manner as is practiſed with the Indigo 

lants, will afford a dye, very near to that of Indigo; 

ut whether it w:ll anſwer the ſame purpoſes is not 
+ yet certain, or. whether it may be worth cultivating 
for that purpoſe, either here or abroad, is what we 
cannot yet determine; but there is fo great affinity 
between thele plants, and thoſe of the Indigo in they 


generical characters, that Dr. Tournefort, and ſe- 


. row. at their baſe, and three long hanging ſtamina which 
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veral other botaniſts, have ranged chem in the ſame 


genus. ̃ £ 


Theſe ſhrubs are eaſily propagated by ſowing their 


ſeeds (which they commonly produce in 1 plenty) 


in March, 3 bed of light ſandy earth, obſerving 
to Keep the clear from weeds; and in very dry 
weather the bed muſt often be refreſhed with' water, 
which ſhould be given carefully, left the ſeeds ſhould 
be waſhed out of the ground by haſty watering. When 
the plants are come up, they mult be kept clean from 
weeds, and in very dry weather, if they are watered, 
it will promote their growth; the Michaelmas fol- 
lowing (if the ** have thriven well) you may draw 
out the largeſt, which may be tranſplanted into a 
nurſery, at three feet diſtance row from row, and one 
foot aſunder in the rows. This will give room to 
thoſe plants which are left to grow in the ſeed-bed, 
in which place they may remain another year, when 
they will alſo be fit to tranſplant into a nurſery, where 
they ſhould be two years, when they will be fit to 
plant out, where- they are to remain for good; in 
doing, of which, you ſhould be careful in taking then 
up, not to break or wound the roots, nor ſhould they 
remain too long in the nurſery before they are tranſ- 
planted, for they are ſubject to ſhoot downright roots, 
which, when cut off, oftentimes proves the death of 
the tree. In all other reſpects it muſt be treated like 
other flowering ſhrubs, among which this is com- 
monly fold at the nurſeries. It may alio be propagated 
by laying down the tender branches, which will take 
root in about a year's time, and may then be tranſ- 
planted into a nurſery, and managed in the ſame 
manner as the ſeedling plants. 

The third fort grows naturally in the Weſt-Indies, 
where Plumier firſt diſcovered it in the French ſet- 
tlements ; but it was found growing in plenty at La 
Vera Cruz, in New Spain, by the late Dr. Houſtoun, 
who ſent me the ſeeds, which ſucceeded in the Chel- 
fea garden, where the plants flowered, but did not 
perfect their ſeeds, and the plants being annual, the 
ſpecies was loſt here. This riſes with a round her- 
baceous ſtalk three feet high, which is garniſhed at 


each joint with one long winged leaf, compoſed of 


about twenty pair of lobes, terminated by an odd one; 
theſe have obtuſe points, and are of a deep green. 
The flowers come out ſingly from the ſide of the 
ſtalk, immediately above the foot-ſtalk of the leaves, 
ſtanding upon ſlender foot-ſtalks two inches long; 
they are larger than thoſe of either of the former ſorts, 
and are ot a pale yellow colour; theſe are ſucceeded 
by ſlender con preſſed pods, which are more than ſix 
inches long, having a border on each fide, and a 
ſwelling x each ſeed is —_— * I 
This is an annual plant, whoſe feeds muſt be ſown 

upon a hot-bed in the ſpring, and when the plants are 
fit ro remove, they ſhould be each planted into a ſe- 
parate ſmall pot filled with light kitchen-garden earth, 
and plunged into a moderate hot-bed of tanners bark, 
ſhading them trom the ſun until they have taken new 
root, then they muſt be treated in the ſame manner 
as other exotic plants from thoſe warm countries. If 
theſe plants are brought forward in the ſpring; and 
kept under a deep frame in a tan-bed, or plunged 
into the bark-bed, in the ſtove, when they are grown 
too tall to remain under common frames, they will 
ripen ſeeds in England; for thoſe ſeeds which I re- 
ceived did nct arrive here. till May, and yet thoſe 
plants flowered well in Auguſt; but the autumn 
coming on ſoon after, prevented their perfecting ſeeds, 
and that part of the ſeed which I reſerved till the 
next year did not grow. | | 


EMPETRUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 977. Tourn. Inſt. 
R. H. 579. tab. 421. [ Furelpes, of i, in, and wirga, 


Gr. a rock or ſtone, becauſe this tree grows in ſtony 

places.] Black-berried Heath. *, 
The CHARACTERS are, | n 

It hath male and female flowers on different plants; the 

male flowers have a three-peinted empalement, . which is 

permanent; they have three oblong petals, which are nar- 


are 


ENULA CAMPANA. See IxurA. 


 EpneDRA (Diſtachia) pedunculis oppoſitis, amentis ge- 


EPH 


| jr hairy, terminated by ſhort two-pointed ſummits, which 


tand ereti. The female flowers have the ſame empale- 
ment and petals as the male, but no ſtamina. In the cen- 
ter is fituated a depreſſed germen, ſupporting nine reflexed 
ſpreading ſtigma. The germen afterward becomes a de- 
preſſed round berry of one cell, inclofing nine ſeeds placed 
,* ula 


circularly. 
This genus of plants is 1 in the third ſection of 
Linnæus's twenty- ſecond claſs, which includes thoſe 
plants whoſe male and female flowers grow on ſe- 

—— plants, and the male flowers have three 


ina. 
We have but one Spxerxs of this genus in England, 


VIZ. 
EMPETRUM (Nigrum) procumbens. Hort. Cliff. 470. 
_ Trailing Berry-bearing Heath. Em m montanum, 


fructu nigro. Tourn. Inſt. 379. Black-berried Heath, 
Crow berries, Crake berries. 
This little ſhrub grows wild upon the mountains of 
Staffordſhire, Derbyſhire, and Yorkſhire, and is ſel- 
dom propagated in gardens unleſs for variety ſake ; 
but it may be cultivated in ſhady places, and will 
thrive very well in gardens, where the foil is tiff. 
The plants ſhould be procured from the places where 
they grow naturally, for the ſeeds remain a year in 
the ground before they vegetate, and afterward are 
very flow in their growth, ſo they are not worth the 
trouble of cultivating from ſeeds. If the plants are 
. planted on a moiſt boggy foil in autumn, they will 
get roots in the winter, and will require no farther 
care than to clear. them from weeds, provided they 
have a moiſt ſoil, otherwiſe they will require to be 
frequently watered ; for theſe low ſhrubs commonly 
grow upon the tops of wild mountains, where the 
2 is generally peaty, and full of bogs. The heath 
cocks feed much upon the berries of this plant; 
ſo that wherever there is plenty of theſe low ſhrubs, 
there are commonly many of theſe fowls to be found. 
EMUSCATION, the clearing a tree of moſs, Lat. 
ENUCLEATION, a taking out the nut or ker- 
nel of any fruit, Lat. 


EPHEDRA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 1007. Tourn. Inſt. 
663. tab. 477. Shrubby Horſe-Tail, vulgò. 

The CHaRacTERs are, | 
It bath male and female flowers in different plants; the 
male flowers are collefted in katkins, which are ſcaly; un- 
dier each ſcale is a fingle flower , theſe have no petals, but 

ſeven ſtamina, which are joined in form of a column, and 
are terminated by roundiſh ſummits. The female flowers 
: have an oval perianthium, — of five ſeries of leaves, 
which alternately lie over the diviſions of the lower range; 
theſe bave no petals, but have two oval germen ſitting 

the perianthium, ſupporting ſhort ſtyles, crowned by 

fool ftigma. The germen afterward turn to oval ber- 
. Ties, each having two ſeeds. 
This 2 of plants is ranged in the twelfth ſec- 
tion of Linnæus's twenty-ſecond claſs, intitled Di- 

cecia Monadelphia, the plants of this claſs and ſec- 
tion having male flowers on different plants from the 
female, and their ſtamina join in form of a column. 

We have but one Spxcixs of this genus in England, 


VIZ 


minis. Hort. Cliff. 465. Shrubby Horſe-Tail with oppo- 
- ſite foot. ſtalls, and twin. katkins. 
minor. Tourn. Leſſer Sea Horſe-T ail. | 
This is a low ſhrubby plant, which naturally 

upon the rocks by the fon in the ſouth of France, in 
Spain, and Italy; it is alſo preſerved in ſeveral gar- 
dens for the ſake of variety, but has little beauty. 
This hath a low ſhrubby ſtalk, which puts out a few 


ſhort branches, riſing about two feet high, which | 
have many protuberant joints, at which come out ſe- 


veral narrow ruſhy leaves, like thoſe of the Horſe- 
Tail, which continue green all the year, but the 
lants rarely flower in this country. 


t may be propagated by offsets, which the plants | 


ſend forth in great plenty; for the roots creep under 


. theſe plants were formerly preſerved in 


— maritima | 


ground, and: ſend forth fuckers, which may be taken 


DTS 
off to tranſplant in the ſpring. They love a pretty 
moiſt ſtrong ſoil; and will endure the cold of our or- 
dinary winters very well in the open air. Some. of 
ants 1 pots, and were 
houſed in winter, but by later experience they are 
found to thrive better in the full ground. | 


EPHEME RUM. See TraptscanTtia: 
EPIDEN DRU M. Lin. Gen. 1016. Vanilla. 


There are near thirty ſpecies of this genus, which 
grow naturally upon trees in Africa and both Indies; 

t as the plants cannot, by any art yet known, be 
cultivated in the ground, it would be to little purpoſe 
the enumerating of them here; though could the 
plants be brought to thrive by culture, many of them 
produce very fine flowers of uncommon forms. I had 
three ſpecies of them ſent me from America, which 
were ſtripped from the trees on which they grew ; 
theſeI planted with care in pots, which were placed in a 
ſtove, where they came ſo far as to ſhew their flowers, 
but the plants ſoon after periſhed. | 


EPIG/ZZA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 486. Memecylum. 


Mitch. 13. Trailing Arbutus, 

The CHARACTERS are, | 
The flower hath a double empalement, which-is perma- 
nent; the outer is compoſed of three, and the inner of one 
leaf, divided at the top into five parts. The flower is of 
the ſalver ſhape, with one petal, having a cylindrical 
tube, which is longer than the empalement, and hairy 
within. The brim is cut into five parts, which ſpread 
open. It hath ten flender ſtamina the length of the tubs, 
which are fixed to the baſe of the petal, and are termi- 
nated by oblong ſummits. In the center is fituated a glo- 
bular hairy germen, crowned by an obtuſe quinquefid 15 - 
ma. The germen afterward becomes a depreſſed, half * 
bular, five-cornered fruit, having five cells, opening with 
ve valves, containing ſeveral ſeeds. | 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's tenth claſs, intitled Decandria Monogynia, 
the flowers having ten ſtamina and one ſtyle. 

We know but one Sprcixs of this genus, viz. 


Epic A. Lin. Gen. Plant. 486. Trailing Arbutus. 


This plant grows naturally in North America, from 


' Whence it has been introduced to the Engliſh gardens. 


It is a low plant, with a trailing ſhrubby ſtalk, which 
puts out roots at the joints, and when in a proper 
ſoil and fituation, multiplies very faſt, The 

are garniſhed with — rough leaves which are 
waved on their edges. e flowers are produced at 
the end of theſe branches in looſe bunches ; theſe are 


| white, and divided at the top into five acute ſegments, 


which ſpread open in form of a, ſtar. It flowers in 
July, but doth * gem fruit in England. 

The ts are eaſily propagated by their trailing 
ſtalks, which put out roots at the joints, ſo may be 
cut off from the old plant, and placed in a ſhady ſitu- 
ation and a moiſt ſoil : the beſt time for this is in au- 
tumn, that the plants may be well rooted before the 
ſpring. If the winter ſhould prove very ſevere, it 
will be proper to lay a few dried leaves, or ſome ſuch 
light covering over them, which will prevent their 
being injured by froſt ; and after they are well root- 
ed, they will require no farther care but to keep 
them clean from weeds, 


EPILOBIUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 426. Chamæne- 


rion. Tourn. R. H. 302. tab. 157. Willow Herb, or 
French Willow. 
The ChARAcrrxs are, | 

The empalement of the flower is compoſed of four oblong 
pointed leaves, which are coloured. The flower hath four 
bordered petals which ſpread open, and eight ſtamina 
which are alternately ſhorter, terminated by oval com- 
preſſed ſummits. Below the flower is ſituated a long cylin- 
drical germen, ſupporting a ſlender ſiyle, crowned by an 
obtuſe quadrifid ſtigma. The germen afterward becomes a 
long, cylindrical, furrowed capſule with five cells, filled 
with oblong ſeeds, crowned with down. | 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's eighth claſs, intitled Octandria Monogynia, 
the flower having eight ſtamina and one ſtyle. 
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The Sprerrs are, Nr 

1. EriLo#rom (Angu/tifolium) foliis ſparſis lineari- lance- 
olatis, floribus inæqualibus. Lin. Sp. 493. Epilobium 
with linear ſpear-ſhaped leaves which are placed thinly, 
and untqual flowers. Chamænerion latifolium vulgare. 
Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 302. Common broad-leaved Willow 
Herb, or French Wille. | 

. EriLonium ( Hirſutum) . 
ratis decurrenti-amplexicaulibus. Lin. Hort. Cliff. 
145. Epilobium with oppoſite ſpear-ſhaped leaves, which 
are ſawed on their eden. Chamænerion villoſum, 
magno flore purpureo. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 303. Hoary 
Wale Herb with a large flower, commonly called Codlins 
and Cream. 
There are ſeveral other ſpecies of this genus, ſome of 
which grow naturally in ſhady woods and moiſt places 
in moſt parts of England, where they are often very 
troubleſome weeds, therefore are ſeldom admitted in 
to gardens, ſo I ſhall not trouble the reader with their 
diſtinctions. 
The firſt ſort here mentioned was formerly planted 
in gardens for the beauty of its flowers; but as it 
uſually ſpreads far by the creeping roots, whereby it 
over-· runs all the neighbouring plants, it has been ge- 
nerally caſt out of moſt gardens: however, in ſome 
low moiſt places, or in great ſhade, if there was a 
place aſſigned for this plant, it will make a good ap- 
pearance when it is in flower, and theſe flowers are 
very proper to cut for baſons to adorn chimnies in 
the ſummer ſeaſon. This uſually” about four 
feet high, with lender ſtiff branches, which are beſet 
with leaves, reſembling thoſe of the Willow, from 
whente it had the name of Willow Herb, or French 
Willow. On the upper part of the ſtalks the flowers” 
are produced in a long ſpike or chyrſe, which are of 
a fine Peach colour, and, if the ſeaſon is not very hot, 
they will continue near a month in beauty. This ſort 
is found growing wild in divers of — — 
but ſeveral botaniſts have ſuppoſed it was only found 
in ſach places where the plants had been caſt out of 
gardens z however, I think it muſt be allowed to be 
a native of this country, ſince it is found in great 
plenty in woods at a great diſtance from any habita- 
tion, particularly in Charlton foreſt, and ſeveral other 
woods in Suffex. It is a great creeper at the root, ſo 
may be eaſily propagated. | 
There is a variety of this with white flowers, which 
is planted in gardens, but differs from it only in the 
colour of the flower; however, fome very tha are 
fond of propagating theſe varieties, for which reaſon 
I mentioned it here. 
The ſecond ſort is found wild by the ſide of ditches 
and rivets in many parts of England. This plant 


grows about three feet high, and produces its flowers | 


on the top of the ſtalks; but theſe are much leſs 
beautiful than thoſe of the firſt, and the plant being 
a great rambler at the root, is ſeldom admitted into 
gardens. The leaves of this plant being rubbed, 
emit a ſcent like ſcalded Apples, from whence ſome 
have given the name of Codlins and Cream to this 


lant. | 
E Þ1 MEDIUM. Lin. Sp. Plant, 138. Tourn. Inſt. 
R. H. 232. tab. 117. Ran Meth. Plant. 129. Bar- 
renwort. K | 
The CHaRACTERS are, | | 
The flower hath a three-leaved empalement which falls 
off. It hath four obtuſe oval” fruit, which are concave, 
and 2 open, and four nefariums which are cup- 
ſhaped, obtuſe at the bottom, and as large as the petals. 
It hath four ſtamina, terminated by oblong, ere, bilocu- 
lar ſummits. The oblon 8 is fituated at the bot- 
tom, ſupporting a ſhort 5 e, crowned by a fingle ſtigma. 
The germen ee beromes an oblong pointed pod, 
with one cell, opening with two valves, inclofing many 
oblong ſeeds. 


This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of | 


Linnæus's fourth claſs, intitled Tetrandria Monogy- 
nia, the flower having four ſtamina and one ſtyle. 


foliis oppoſitis lanceolatis ſer- | 


, 


This plant hath à creeping. root, from which ariſe 


top into three, each of which is again divided into 
three ſmaller; 


EPIPHYL 


EQUINOXES are the times when the ſun enters 


EQUISETUM {of 


ERICA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 435. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 


We know but one Specirs of this genus, viz. 
1, Ep1MEDIUM (Apinum) 
wort. | 


Hort. Cliff. 37. Alpine Barren- 


ERI 


many ſtalks about nine inches high, divided at the 


= 9 
ſha ending in a point, of a cen on the 
—— ſide, but gray on — = ittle below 
the firſt diviſion of the ſtalk comes out the foot-ſtalk 
of the flowers, which is near ſix inches long, divid- 
ing into ſmaller, each of theſe ſuſtaining three flow- 
ers; theſe are compoſed of four leaves, placed in 
form of a croſs; they are of a reddiſh colour, with 
yellow ſtripes on the border. In the center of the 
flower ariſes the ſtyle, ſituated upon the germen, 
which afterward turns to a ſlender pod, containing 
many oblong ſeeds. It flowers in May, and the leaves 
decay in autumn. The roots, if planted in a ſhady bor- 
der, ſhould be every year reduced, ſo as to keep them 
within bounds; otherwiſe it will ſpread its roots and 
interfere with the neighbouring plants. It grows na- 
turally on the Alps, but I received ſome plants of it 
which were found growing naturally m a wood in the 
North of England. | 
OSPERMOUS PLANETS ſof 
in}, upon, ®vaxcv, a leaf, and Eripux, Gr. ſeed,] ſuch 
plants as bear their ſeeds on the back of their leaves, 
the ſame as capillaries. 
QUINOCTIAL, XQUINOCTIAL fſof 
equus, equal, and nox, Las. night.] A great and 
immoveable circle of the ſphere, under which the 
ator moves in its diurnal motion. | | 
The equinoctial, or equinoctial line, is ordinarily 
confounded with the equator; but there is a difference, 
the equator being moveable, and the equinoctial un- 
moveable, and the equator drawn about the convex 
ſurface of the ſphere, but the equinoctial on the con- 
cave ſurface of the Magnus Orbis. 
The equinoctial is conceived, by ſuppoſing à ſemi- 
diameter of the ſphere, produced through a point of 
the equator, and there deſcribing a circle on the im- 
moveable ſurface of the Primum Mobile, by the ro- 
tation of the ſphere about its axis. 
Whenever the ſun comes to this circle, in his pro- 
greſs through the ecliptic, it makes equal day and 
night all round the globe; as then ariſing due eaſt, 
and ſetting due ml which he never does at any 
other times of the year. 
The pcople who live undet this circle, have their 
days and nights conſtantly equal; and the ſun is in 
their zenith at noon, and caſts no ſhadow. 


into the equinoctial points, which are the two points 
where the equator and ecliptic interſe& each other; 
the one being in the firſt point of Aries, called the 
vernal equinox ; and the other in the firſt point of 
Libra, called the autumnal equinox. | 
So the equinoxes happen when the ſun is in the equi- 
noctial circle, when, of conſequence, the days are 
equal to the nights throughout the world, which: is 
the caſe twice a year, viz. about the 21ſt of March, 
and the 22d of September; the firſt of which is the 
vernal, and the ſecond the autumnal equinox. | 
| equus, a horſe, and feta, a 
briſtle, becauſe the leaves and branches repreſent the 
briſtles or hair of a horſe's main or tail. It is by the 
Greeks called *Inrzpi;, of Ie, a horſe, and Oupa, 
7 — and hippoſeta, of '7#G- and ſeta.] Horſe- 
ail. 
There are ſeveral ſpecies of this plant, which are 
found in England, on the ſides of ditches; or in ſhady 
woods ; but as they are plants which are never cul- 
tivated in gardens, I ſhall paſs them over in this 
lace. | | 


ANTHEMUM. Sec Abonis. 


602. tab. 373. ['Epzizn, of tprixw, Or tein, Gr. to break, 
becauſe this plant is ſaid to have the virtue of break- 
ing the ſtone in the bladder.] Heath; in French, 
Bruyere. 

The Cranacters are, | 


The flower hath a coloured permanent empalement of Jour 
| ova 


bs 
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bal ere leaves. It bath one felling petal, which. is 
erett and quadrifid, and eight hairy ftamina, which are 
fixed. to the receptacle, terminated by bifid ſummits. 
In the bottom is ſituated the roundiſh germen, ſupporting a 
declining ſtyle, which is langer than the lamina, crowned 

4 four-cornered ſtigma. The germen afterward becomes 
a round capſule, having four cells, which are filled with 
ſmall ſeeds. "= = 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's eighth claſs, intitled Octandria Monogynia, 
the flower having eight ſtamina and one ſtyle. 

The Spxcizs are, f | 
1. Eg1ca (Pulgaris) antheris bicornibus incluſis, corol- 
lis inæqualibus, campanulatis mediocribus foliis op- 

ſitis 
— 2 the ſummits, bell. ſbaped unequal petals, 
and middling arrow-pointed leaves placed —_ Erica 
vulgaris glabra. C. B. 485. Common /meoth Heath. 
2. Exc (Herbacea) antheris bicornibus incluſis cam- 
panulatis mediocribus ſecundis, foliis ternis triquetris 
patulis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 500. Heath with a horned ſum- 
mit, a bell-ſhaped petal, and five narrow ſpreading leaves. 
Erica foliis coridis, multiflora. J. B. vol. 1. p. 356. 
Pine-leaved Heath with many flowers. 
3. Exica (Cinerea) antheris bicornibus incluſis, corollis 
ovatis racemoſis, foliis ternis glabris linearibus, Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 352. Heath with two horns including the 
ſummits, oval branchy petals, and three long, narrow, 
ſmooth leaves. Erica humilis, cortice cinereo, arbuti 
flore. C. B. P. 486. Dwarf Heath with an Ab- coloured 
bark, and Strawberry-tree flower. | 
4- Exc (Ciliaria) antheris ſimplicibus incluſis, coro 
lis ovatis irregularibus, floribus ternoracemoſis, foliis 
ternis ciliatis. Lœfl. Epiſt. 2. p. 9. Lin. Sp. Flant. 
354. Heath with fingle ſummits, oval i petals, 
triple branching flowers, and hairy leaves placed by threes. 
5. Er10a (Arborea) antheris bicornibus incluſis, corollis 
campanulatis longioribus, foliis quaternis patentiſſi- 
mis, caule ſubarboreo tomentoſo. Lin. Sp. 302. 
Tree Heath, whoſe anther are included in tuo » 4 
longer bell-ſhaped flower, and four ſpreading leaves at 


The four firſt ſorts grow wild upon barren unculti- | 


vated. places in divers parts of England; but notwith- 
ſtanding their commonneſs, yet they deſerve a place 
in — of humble flowering ſhrubs, where, 
by the beauty and long continuance of their flowers, 
together with the diverſity of their leaves, they make 
an agreeable variety, | 
T bed are ſeldom propagated in gardens, and ſo not 
to be had from the nurſeries, but may be taken up, 
with a ball of earth to their roots, from the natural 
place of their growth in autumn, and may be tranſ- 
planted into the garden. The foil where they are 
. Planted ſhould not be dunged, nor ſhould you beſtow 
any other culture on them than clearing them from 


weeds ; for the leſs the ground is dug, the better theſe | 


will thrive, for they commonly ſhoot their roots near 
the ſurface, which, in digging, are ſubject to be hurt, 


whereby the plant is often deſtroyed ; .theſe may allo | 


be propagated by ſeeds, but this being a tedious me- 
thod, the other is much preferable to it. | 
The fifth 1 naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope, and alſo in great plen 
it riſes with a ſtrong ligneous ſtem to the height of 
ober or ten feet, ſending out many branches the 
whole length, garniſhed with narrow leaves, four 
coming out from the ſame point; the flowers are pro- 
duced between the leaves on the upper part of the 
branches; they are white, with a bluſh of red on their 
outſide ; theſe «ay in May, but are not ſucceeded 
by ſeeds in England. | 
This plant will live in the open air in England, pro- 
vided it is planted in a dry foil and a warm ſituation, 
but is generally kept in pots and houſed in winter; 
however, the plants ſo managed, do not thrive or 


flower fo. well as thoſe in the full ground, therefore 
it is much better to be at the trouble of ſheltering ' 
the plants in the ground in winter, than to keep them | 


in pots. 
6 


in Portugal, where 


r 


ittatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 352. Heath v. 


tall, fpear-ſbaped leaves, and a rough 


. ExiGxroN (Acre) 


fe 


pina. C. B. P. 265. 
6. Ex IOO (Graveolens) ramis lateralibus multifloris, 
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It is with difficulty propagated here, which is done 
laying down. the young ſhoots, though theſe are i 
two years before they put out roots: others plant the 
young flips or cuttings into pots filled with light earth, 
covering them cloſe with a bell-glaſs, and ſhading 
them from the fun ; where this is ſkilfully practiſed, 


the cuttings will put out roots, and make better plants 
than the layers. 


ERICA BACCIFERA. See Eurzrrum. 
ERIGERON. Lin. Gen. Plant. 855. Senecionis. Sp. 


Dill. Conyzella. Dill. Groundſel. 
f The CnARACTERS are, 1 

t hath à compound radiated flower, compoſed of 1 
hermaphrodite florets which form the 45 et fu 
half florets which make the rays; theſe are contained in 
one oblong ſcaly empalement. The hermaphrodite florets 
are funnel-ſhaped, and cut at the top into five parts; 
theſe have fue ſhort hairy ſtamina, terminated by cylindri- 
cal ſummits ;, they have a ſmall germen, crowned with 
down, which is longer than the petal. Upon the germen 
fits @ flender ſtyle the length of the down, crowned by two 
oblong ftigmas ; the germen afterward becomes. a ſmall ob- 
long ſeed, crowned with long down. The female half flo- 
rets, which compoſe the rays, have one fide of their petals 
ſtretched out like @ tongue ;. theſe have no tamina, but a 
ſmell downy germen, ſupporting a ſlender fyle, tubicb is 
hairy, crowned by two flender fligmas. The germen after- 
ward becomes a ſeed like the hermaphrodite Ee. | 
This genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond ſection 
of Linnæus's nineteenth claſs, which includes the 
plants with a compound flower, compoſed of herma- 
phrodite and female flowers, which are both fruitful, 
To this genus Dr. Linnæus has added ſeveral ſpecies 
of Conyza and Aſter of former botaniſts. 

The Syxc1xs are, 


. ExiGeron (Viſceſum) pedunculis unifloris lateralibus 


foliis lanceolatis denticulatis calycibus ſquarroſis, co- 
rolls radiatis. Hort. Upſal. 258. Graundſel with one 
flawer on a. faot-flalk, praceeding from the fide of the 

C , 


Co- 
nyza mas Theophraſti, major Dioſcoridis. C. B. P. 
265. Male Fleabane of Tbeopbraſtus, and greater Flea- 
bane of Dioſcorides. 

unculis alternis unifloris. Hort. 
Cliff. 407. Groundſel with alternate foot-ſtalks having 
one flower. Conyza cærulea acris. C. B. P. 265. Blue 


3. ExioxRON ( Bonarienſe) foliis baſi revolutis. Lin. Sp, 


Plant. 863. Groundſel whoſe leaves are curved at their 
baſe. Senecio Bonarienſis purpuraſcens, foliis imis 
coronopi. Hort. Elth. 344. tab. 2 77 Purpliſß Ground- 
el of Buenos Ayres, with under leaves like Hartſbor# 

Plantain. | 


4. ExiGeron (Canadenſe) caule floribuſque paniculatis. 


Hort, Cliff. 407. Groundſel with a paniculated ſtalk and 
flowers. - Virga aurea Virginiana annua. Zan, Hiſt: 
205. Annual Virginia Go Rod. 


5. Exicxzron (Alpimnum) caule ſubbifloro, calyce ſubhir- 


ſuto. Lin. Sp. Plant. 864. Groundſel with. two flowers 
on a ſtalk, and hairy empalements. Conyza cærulea Al- 
lue Alpine Fleabane. Ul 


foliis lanceolatis integerrimis, calycibus ſquarroſis. 
Amen. Acad. 4. p. 290. Groundſel with many flowers 
on the fide of the ſtalks, entire  ſpear-ſhaped leaves, and 


h empalements. Virga aurea minor, foliis gluti- 
nol & graveolentibus. 


. ERIOERON (Fetidum) follis lanceolato-linearibus retu- 


ſis, floribus corymboſis. o_ 1213. Groundſel 
with linear ſpear-ſhaped leaves, and flowers in a corym- 
tus. Senecio Africanus folio retuſo. Herm. 661. 


The firſt ſort grows naturally in the ſouth of France, 


and in Italy. This hath a perennial root, from which 
ariſe ſeveral upright ſtalks near three feet high, gar- 
niſhed with oblong oval leaves which are hairy, and 
ſit cloſe to the ſtalk; they are placed alternate, and 
are four inches long, and two broad in the middle 
theſe in warm weather ſweat out a clammy juice. The 
flowers are produced ſingle \ pretty long foot- 
ſtalks; ſome ariſing from the {ide of the ſtalk, and 
0 
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others terminate it; they are yellow, and have an 
agreeable odour. They flower in July, and the ſeeds 


ripen in autumn. 22 
This plant is propagated by ſeeds, which, if ſown in 
autumn, will more certainly ſucceed than thoſe which 


ate ſown in the ſpring. When the plants come up, 


they ſhould be thinned if they are too cloſe, and kept 


clean from weeds till autumn, when they ſhould be 
tranſplanted where they are to remain. They delight 
in a dry ſoil and a ſunny expoſure. The ſecond year 
the plants will flower and perfect their ſeeds, but the 
roots will continue ſeveral years, and annually pro- 
duce their flowers and ſeeds. | 
Ihe next four ſorts are preſerved in botanic gardens 
for the ſake of variety, but are ſeldom admitted into 
gardens for pleaſure. ' The fifth fort is a perennial 
plant, which grows naturally on the Alps, and may be 
ropagated by ſeeds in the ſame manner as the firſt 
bore but ſhould have a ſhady ſituation and a-moiſt 
ſoil, | 
The others are annnual plants, which, if once ad- 


- mitted into a garden, and ſuffered to ſcatter their 


ſeeds, will become very troubleſome weeds there. 
The ſixth ſort riſes with ſtiff ſtalks three feet high, 
garniſhed with narrow ſpear-ſhaped leaves ; the flow- 
ers are yellow, and are produced in cloſe bunches from 
the fide of the ſtalk toward the top; theſe appear in 
July, and in warm ſeaſons are ſucceeded by feds in 
England. | 

It may be propagated by cutting the ſtalk in proper 
lengths, which, if planted in a ſhady border, and 
duly watered, will put out roots; and the following 
autumn, theſe may be taken up and planted in the 
borders of the flower-garden. 1 
The ſeventh ſort grows naturally in Africa: the roots 
of this ſend up five or ſix upright ſtalks near four feet 
high, cloſely garniſhed with linear ſpear- - 7 
leaves which are hairy ; the ſtalks are terminated by 


pretty large bunches of yellow flowers, formed in a 


corymbus. Theſe appear in October, and frequently 
continue more than two months, which renders the 
plant more valuable. | 

Tlus is too tender to thrive in the open air in this 
country, fo the plants ſhould be kept in pots; and 
if in the winter they are placed in a common frame, 


where they may have a large ſhare of free air in mild 


weather, and icreencd from hard froſts, they will 


_ thrive better than with tender treatment. It is eaſily 


propagated by cuttings, which, -if planted in May, 


will readily put out roots, and the young plants will 


flower the autumn following. 


ERIN US. Lin. Gen. Plant. 689. Ageratum. Tourn. 


Inſt, R. H. 651. tab. 422. 
The CnaRAcrERS are, 


The flower bath a permanent empalement, compoſed of 


ve leaves, which are equal; it bath one petal which tis 
tubulous, and of the ringent kind, cut into five equal 7 
the 


ments, which ſpread open, three ſtanding upward from 


upper lip, and tuo turn downward. I hath four ſtamina 
ſituated within the tube, two of which are a little longer 
than the other, terminated by ſmall ſummits. . In the bot- 


tom of the tube is ſituated the oval germen, ſupporting a 


ſhort ſtyle, crowned by a head-ſhaped fligma. . The ger- 


men afterward becomes an oval capſule, covered by the 


empalement, having two cells filled with ſmall ſeeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond ſection 
of Linnzus's fourteenth claſs, which includes thoſe 


plants whoſe flowers have two long and two ſhort 


- tains the plants 


2. -Exinus (Tomenteſus) tomentoſus, caulibus procum- 


R. H. 651. 


ſtamina, and their ſeeds growing in a capſule. Tour- 
nefort has it in his appendix, but it ſhould be placed 
in his third claſs, and the fifth ſection, which con- 


with an anomalous tubulous flower of 
one leaf. | 


The Species are, 


. Erxinvs (A/pinus) floribus racemoſis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
\ 630. Erinus with branching flowers. 


Ageratum ſerra- 
tum, Alpinum, glabrum, flore purpuralcente. Tourn. 


purplijh flower. 


Emooth ſawed Alpine Ageratum, having 4 


| 


— 


3. 


4. 


bentibus, floribus ſeſſilibus axillaribus. Woolly Erinus 
with trailing ſtalks, and flowers fitting cloſe to their ſides. 
Ageratum Americanum procumbens, gnaphalii fa- 
cie, floribus ad foliorum nodos. Houſt. MSS. 7. railing 
American Ageratum with the appearance of | Cudweed, 
and flowers growing at the knots of the leaves. 
Erxmvus (Americanus) caule erecto, foliis lanceolatis 
oppoſitis, flonibus laxe ſpicatis terminalibus. Exinus 
with an upright alt, ſpear-ſhaped leaves placed oppojite, 
and flowers growing in looſe ſpikes, terminating the ſtalks. 
Ageratum Americanum erectum ſpicatum, flore pur- 
pureo. Houſt. MSS. Upright American Ageratum with | 
_ of purple flowers. 
RINUS (Fruteſcens) caule erecto fruticoſo, foliis ova- 
to-lanceolatis ſerratis, alternis, floribus axillaribus. 


Erinus with a ſhrubby ereft ſtalk, oval, ſpear-ſhaped, 


ſawed leaves placed alternate, and flowers on the ſides of 
the ſtalk. Ageratum fruteſcens, foliis dentatis lati- 


oribus, villoſum. Houſt. MSS. Shrubby hoary Ameri- 


can Ageratum with broad indented leaves. 


. Exinvs (Verticillatus) caule ramoſo — fo- 


lis ovatis ſerratis glabris oppoſitis, floribus verticilla- 
tis. Erinus with a branching trailing ſtalk, oval, ſmooth, 
ſawed leaves placed oppoſite, and flowers growing in 
whorls round the talks. Ageratum Americanum pro- 


- cumbens, foliis ſubrotundis ſerratis glabris. Houſt. 


 vetian mountains: this is a ve 


MSS. Trailing American Ageratum with roundiſh, ſmooth, 
ſawed leaves. 


. Erinvs (Procumbens) caulibus procumbentibus, fo- 


lus ovatis glabris, floribus ſingulis alaribus, pedun- 
culis longioribus. Erinus with trailing ftalks, oval 
ſmooth leaves, and ſingle flowers on the fides of the ſtalks, 
having longer foot-ſtalks. ratum Americanum, 

umbens, glabrum, floribus luteis, longis pedicu- 
lis infidentibus. Houſt. MSS. Smooth trailing Ameri- 
can Ageratum, with yellow flowers fitting upon long foot- 


The firſt ſort grows naturally upon the Alps and Hel- 
low plant, whole 
leaves lie cloſe to the ground, growing in cloſe tufts 
they are about half an inch long, . and one eighth of 
an inch broad, ſawed on their edges, and of a dark 
green ; between theſe ariſes the flower-ſtalk, which is 
carce two inches high, ſupporting a looſe bunch of 
urple flowers, which ſtand erect. Theſe appear in 
=__ and- ſometimes are ſucceeded by ripe ſeeds in 
July. 
It 1s propagated arting the roots ; the beſt time 
for this pn AP — muſt have a ſhady ſitua- 
tion and a loamy ſoil without dung, for in rich earth 
theſe plants are very ſubject to rot. 


The ſecond ſort was ſent me by the late Dr. Houſ- 


toun from La Vera Cruz, where he found it growing 
naturally. This ſends out ſeveral trailing ſtalks about 
ſix inches long, which are cloſely garniſhed with ſmall 
oval leaves, placed on every ſide; they are very 
white and woolly, and at the joints juſt above the 
leaves come out the flowers, fitting very cloſe to the 
ſtalks ; theſe are white, and are ſucceeded by round 
capſules, having two cells, filled with ſmall feeds: 
this plant has great reſemblance at a diſtance to the 
Sea Cudweed. 

The third fort was diſcovered by Dr. Houſtoun, in 
the ſame country with the former: this hath an up- 
right {talk two feet high, garniſhed with ſpear-ſhaped 
leaves placed oppoſite ; and toward the top of the 
ſtalk is produced two ſmaller branches placed oppoſite, 
which ſtand erect; and theſe, as alſo the middle ſtalk, 


are terminated by looſe ſpikes of purple flowers, 


| which are ſucceeded by 
ſmall ſeeds. 


oval ſeed-veſſels, filled with 
The fourth ſort riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk about four 
feet high, dividing into ſeveral ſmall branches, which 
are hairy; theſe are garniſhed with oval ſpear-ſhaped 
leaves, deeply ſawed on their edges; they are placed 
alternate, and have pretty long foot-ſtalks. The 
flowers come out from the ſide of the ſtalks, ſome- 
times ſingle, at other times two or three at a joint, 


ſitting cloſe to the ſtalks; they are white, and are ſuc- 


ceeded by round ſeed- veſſels, filled with ſmall _ q 
| | e 
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which branch out very much on every fide; they 
grow abour ſeven or eight inches long,” and are gar- 
niſhed with ſmall oval leaves placed oppoſite. The 


flowers come out in whorls, fitting very cloſe to the | 


ſtalks; they are white, and make but little appear- 
ance ; theſe are ſucceeded by round capſules, filled 
with ſmall ſeeds. | 
The ſixth ſort ſends out ſeveral trailing ſtalks about 
ſix inches long, which divide into many ſmaller 
branches; theſe are garniſhed with ſmall oval leaves, 


ſtanding oppoſite. The flowers come out ſingly from 


the ſide of the ſtalk ; they are of a bright yellow, and 
ſtand on long ſlender foot-ſtalks ; theſe are ſucceeded 
by oval ſeed-veſſels, filled with ſmall ſeeds. 


The fourth ſort is a perennial ſhrubby plant, which | 


will continue ſeveral years, if kept in a warm ſtove ; 
but the ſecond, third, fifth, and ſixth ſorts are annual, 
decaying ſoon after they have perfected their ſeeds. 
Theſe are propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be'fown 
in pots filled with light-earth, and plunged into a mo- 
derate hot-bed, where ſometimes the plants will come 
up in five or ſix weeks, and at other times the ſeeds 
do not vegetate till the following ſpring ; this hap- 
pens frequently when the ſeeds have been kept long 
after they were gathered. When the plants are fit to 


remove, they ſhould be each planted in a ſeparate | 


ſmall pot filled with light earth, not too rich with 
dung, and then plunged into a hot-bed of tanners 
bark. When they have taken new root, they ſhould 
be treated in the fame way as other plants from thoſe 
countries, by admitting proper air to them at all times 
when the weather 1s warm, and frequently refreſhing 
them with water: with this management the annual 
forts will flower in July and Auguſt, and frequently 
ripen their ſeeds in autumn, if the plants are brought 
forward early in the ſpring, otherwiſe the winter will 
come on before their ſeeds ripen. | 
The ſhrubby kind muſt be placed in the bark-ſtove 
in autumn, and during the winter the plants ſhould 
be frequently refreſhed with water, but it muſt not 
be given them in large quantities, nor too often re- 
peated in cold weather, for moiſture will then deſtroy 
them; the ſecond year the plants will lower and per- 
fect their ſeeds. - RY | 


ERIOCEPHALUS. Dill. Hort. Elth, 110. Lin. | 


Gen. Plant. 890. 

The CharacTrss are, Nun. AS 
It hath a radiated flower, compoſed of female half flo- 
rets which form the rays, and hermaphrodite florets, which 


form the diſk; theſe are included in one common ſcaly em- 


palement. \ The hermaphrodite florets are funnel-ſhaped, 
and cut into five parts at the brim, which 1 open; 

theſe have five ſhort hairy ſtamina, terminate 

cal ſummits ; they have a ſmall naked germen, ſupporting 

. @ jingle ſtyle, crowned by a pointed ftigma ; theſe are bar- 

ren. The female florets have their petals ſtretched out 


on one fide like a tongue, which is divided at the end into | 


three ſmall. lobes ;, theſe have no ſtamina, but an oval 
- naked germen, with a Jingle le, - crowned by an inflexed 
. ſtigma ; theſe have one naked ſeed, ſitting on the naked plain 
| receptacle. | — ö 
This genus of plants is ranged in the fourth ſection 
of Linnæus's nineteenth claſs, which includes thoſe 
plants with compound flowers, whoſe hermaphrodite 
florets are barren, and the female half florets are 
fruitful. | 19" f. 1 
We know but one Speis of this genus, viz.” 
ErxtoceenaLlvs (Africanus:) Lin. Sp. Plant. 926. We 
have no proper title for this in Engliſh. Eriocepha- 
lus ſempervirens, foliis faſciculatis & digitatis. Hort. 


Elth. 132. Evergreen Eriocephalus with fingered leaves | 


X growing in bunches. * | 1 . 

This plant hath a ſhrubby: ſtalk, which riſes from 
four to ſix feet high, putting out many ſide branches 
the whole * cloſely garniſned with wooll 


leaves, which come out in cluſters; ſome. of theſe 


are taper and entire, others are divided into three or 
five parts, which ſpread open like a hand ; they have 
2 a ſtrong ſmell when bruiſed, approaching to that of 


The fifth ſort Tends out many trailing {m6dth ſtalks, | 


by cylindri- | 


Lavender Cotton, but not quite ſo rank. The flowets 
are produced in ſmall cluſters at the extremity of the 
branches, ſtanding ere& ; they are tubulous. The 


female florets which compoſe the rays, form a hol- 
low, in the middle of which the hermaphrodite flow- 


is white, with a little reddiſh caſt on the inſide, and 
the diſk is of a purpliſh colour. The flowers appear 


country. , | 


planted any time from May to the middle of Auguſt, 
for if they are planted later in the ſeaſon, there will 
not be time for them to get good root before the 
winter; theſe cuttings ſhould be planted in ſmall pots 
filled with light earth, and plunged into a very mo- 
derite hot-bed, where they ſhould be ſhaded from 
the ſun till they have taken root ; theſe muſt be re- 


they ſhould not have too much at each time, for 
much moiſture is very hurtful to theſe plants. When 
the cuttings have taken root, they ſhould be gradu- 
ally inured to the open air, to prevent their ſhoots 
from being drawn up weak; afterward they ſhould 
be removed into the open air, and placed in a ſhel- 
tered ſituation, where they may remain till October, 
when they muſt be removed into an airy glaſs-caſe, 
that they may have as much ſun as poſſible, and en- 
Joy the free air in mild weather, but ſecured from 
froſt and damp air, either of which will ſoon deſtroy 
them. During the winter they muſt be ſparingly wa- 
tered, for the reaſon before given ; but, in the ſum- 
mer, when the plants are placed in the open air, they 
will require to be frequently refreſhed with water in 
hot weather, | 
Kheſe plants retain their leaves all the year, fo 
the add to the variety of exotics in the winter 
ſeaſon. 
ERUCA. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 226. tab. i1t. Braſ- 
ſiea. Lin. Gen. 734. Rocket; in French, Roquette. 
The CHaracTERs are, 
The empalement of the flower is compoſed of four oblon 
leaves, which ſtand erect, forming a tube. The flower 
hath four oblong petals, placed in form of a croſs, which 
are rounded at their ends, where they are broad, but 
narrow at their baſe, and are much longer than the em- 
palement. It hath fix ſtamina, four of which are a little 
longer than the empalement; the other two are ſhorter, 
terminated by i. It hath an oblong taper ger- 
men, ' ſupporting a ſhort ſtyle, crowned by an obtuſe Jifd 
ſtigma. The germen afterward becomes a taper-cornere 
pod toit two cells, filled with roundiſh ſeeds. © 
This genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond ſection 
of I. innæus's fifteenth claſs, which includes the plants 
whoſe flowers have four long and two ſhort ſtamina, 
and their ſeeds are contained in long pods. Dr. 
Linnæus has joined the common Rocket to his pe 
nus of Braſſica, and ſome of the other ſpecies he has 
- diſtributed under his other genera ; but as the com- 
mon Rocket has been long eſtabliſhed as an officinal 
plant, I chuſe to continue this genus by its old 
title, ne 
The Spxcits are, + 338. 4 
1. Exvca (Sativa) foliis pinnato-laciniatis, laciniis ex- 


——l - 


—_— — 


— 


leaves,” whoſe outer ſegments are the large. Eruca ſa- 
tiva major annua," flore albo ſtriato. J. B. 2. 859. 
© Greater Garden annual Rocket ' with a white ſtriped 


Ke 2 { Bellidis ſolia) foliis lanceolatis, pinnato-den- 
tatis, caule nudo fimplici. Rocket with ſpear-ſhaped 
leave which are indented, and a naked ſingle ſtalk. E- 
ruca belhdis folie. Mor. Hift. 2. 231. Rocket with a 

| "(Daily t QT 1k + | 
3. "Exvea (Perernis) foliis pinnatis glabris, caule ramo- 
ſo floribus terminalibus: Rocket with winged ſmooth 
Leaves, and a branching ftalk terminated by flowers. Eruca 
tenulfolia perennis, flore luteo. J. B. 2. 861. Narrow- 


leaved perennial Rocket with a yellow flower, 


| l 


| 5 G 4. Erxvca 


ers are ſituated which form the diſk. The border 


in autumn, but are not ſucceeded by ſeeds in this 
This plant is propagated by cuttings, which may be 


freſhed with water two or three times a week, but 


terioribus majoribus. Rocket with wing-ſhaped jagged 


_ — 


* 
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4. Exvca (Aſpere) foliis dentato-pi 
caule hiſpido, ſiliquis lævibus. Rocket with indented, 


ifidis hirſutis, 


ning pointed, hairy leaves, a rough ſtalk, and ſmooth 
pods. Eruca ſylveſtris, major, lutea, caule aſpero. 
C. B. P. 98. Greater wild Saffron-coloured Rocket with 


a rough ſtalk. 
5. Eve (Tenacetifolia) foliis pinnatis, foliolis lanceo- 
latis pinnatifidis. Prod. Leyd. 342. Rocket with winged 
leaves, whoſe lohes are ſpear-ſbaped and wing-pointed. 
Eruca Tenacetifolia. H. R. Par. Rocket with @ Tanſey 
; le 4 p 4 
6. Boes (Viminia) foliis ſinuato- pinnatis, ſeſſilibus, 
caule ramoſo. Rocket with ping: * finuated ltaves 
Kauf, claſe to the falls, tubich are branching. Eruca 
Sicula burſæ paſtoris folio. C. B. P. 98. Sicilian Rocket 
with a Shepherd's Purſe leaf. 


1 


much cultivated in the gardens as a ſallad herb, but 
at preſent is little known here, for it has been long 
rejected on account of its ſtrong ungrateful ſmell. 
It ſtands in the liſt of medicipal plants, but at pre- 
ſent is ſeldom uſed, though it is reckoned a provoca- 
tive and a good diuretic. If it is propagated for ſal- 
lads, the feeds ſhould be ſown in drills, in the ſame 
manner as is uſyally practiſed far other ſmall ſallad 
herbs; for it muſt be eaten young, otherwiſe it will 
be too ſtrong for molt palates. The winter and ſpring 
2aſons are the times when this herb is uſed; for 
When it is ſown in the ſummer, the plants ſoon run up 
to ſeed, and are then too rank. here it is culti- 
vated for the ſeed, which is ſometimes uſed in medi- 
cine, they ſhould be ſown in March, on an open — 
of ground; and when the plants have put out four 
leaves, the und ſhould be hoed to deſtroy the 

| weeds, and the plants muſt be thinned, ſo as to leave 
them three or four inches aſunder; and in about five 


8 two 
round 


manner as the former, 
about Paris, and in 


like a winged leaf; the 


narrow, and regularly div! 
ſtalks branch out upward, and are terminated by looſe 
ſpikes of yellow flowers. This hath a perennial root, 
and an annual ſtalk. 

The fourth ſort grows naturally upon old walls and 


buildings in man 
tinues flowering 
into 
which reaſon I have here mentioned it. 
The fifth ſortgrow: 
] received the ſeeds. This hath fine divided leaves, 
ſomewhat like thoſe of Tanſey, but are of a hoary 
green colour; the ſtalks riſe a foot and a half high, 
which are fully garniſhed with leaves of the. ſame 
form, but gra diminiſh in their ſize upward ; 
the flowers are produced in'cluſters at the top of the 
ſtalks, they are ſmall, and of a pale yellow colour; 
theſe are ſucceeded by ſlender taper two inches 
long, which contain two rows of ſmall round ſeeds, S. 
The fixth fort grows naturally in Italy and Spain ; 
this is an annual plant, with many oblong leaves, 
which are ſmooth and regularly ſinuated on their ſides, 


The firſt fort is an annual plant, which was formerly 


| 


EA of . where it con- 
ſummer, but is rarely admitted 
dens. It is ſometimes uſed in medicine, for | 


grow naturally about Turin, fromwhence | 


ERV 


in form of a winged leaf; they are five or fix inches 
long, and one inch and a half broad, of a light green, 
having a hot biting taſte the ſtalks riſe about a foot 
high, they are ſtrong, and divide into ſeveral branches, 
theſe are garniſhed with a ſingle leaf at each joint, 
ſhaped like thoſe below, but dmaller The flowers 
are produced in looſe cluſters at the end of the 
branches ; theſe are white, and near as large as thoſe of 
the Garden Rocket, and are ſucceeded by taper pods 
three inches long, containing two rows of round ſeeds. 
Thele pions are 2 in ſome gardens for the 
ſake of variety, erefore they are here mentioned; 
and thoſe who are inclined to cultivate them, may do 
it by ſowing their ſeeds on a bed of light earth in an 
open ſituation z and when the plants come up, they 
will require no other culture but to thin them, and 
keep them clear from weeds. They flower in June 
and July, and their ſeeds ripen in Auguſt, 
ERUCAGO. See Bonis. 
ERVUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 784. Tourn. Inſt. R. II. 
398. tab. 221. Bitter Vetch. 
The CraracTtrs are, 
The empalement of the flower is divided into five equal 
parts, which end in acute points; the flower is of the 
butterfly kind, having à large, roundiſh, plain ſtandard, 
two obtuſe wings half the length of the flandard, and a 
ſhorter keel which is pointed. It bath ten tamina, nine 
Jained, and one ftanding ſeparate,. terminated by ſingle 
ſummits, It bath an oblong germen, ſupporting a riſing 
ſtyle, crowned by an obtuſe Firma. The germen afterward 
becomes an oblong taper pod, jointed between each ſeed. 
This genus of plants is _— in the third ſection of 
. Linnzus's ſeventeenth claſs, which includes thoſe 
plants with a butterfly flower, with ten ſtamina ſepa- 
rated in two bodies. To this genus Dr. Linnæus 
has joined the Lens of Tournefort, and ſome ſpecies 


of Vicia. The difference which he makes between 
Vicia and Ervum is only in their ſtigmas, that of 
Vicia having an obtuſe ſtigma, bearded on the under 


_ fide, and that of the Ervum is ſmooth. 
The Species are, 

1. Exvom (Ervilig) germinibus undato-plicatis foliis 
Impari pinnatis. Hort. Upſal. 224. Ervum whoſe ger- 
mens are waved and folded, and unequal winged leaves. 
Ervum verum. Camer. Hort. The true Bitter Yetch. 


| 2. Exvun (Lens) pedunculis ſubbifloris ſeminibus com- 


preſſis convexis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 738. Ervam with 
foot-ſtalks having two flowers, and compreſſed ſeeds which 
2 Lens vulgaris. C. B. P. 346. Common 

3. Exvum (Menanthes) pedunculis unifloris. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 738. Fruum with one flawer on each foot: ſtalt. 
Lens monanthos. H. L. 360. One-flowered Lentil. 

4. Ex vun (Tetreſpermum) nculis ſubbifloris, ſemi- 
nibus globoſis =y 2 * — 
two flowers en e o0t-ſia | globular eeds in 
each pod. Vicia ſegetum fingularibus ſiliquis — 
C. B. P. 345. Corn Fetch with fingle ſmooth pods. ö 

3. ERVvuu (Hir ſiuum) pedunculis multifloris, ſeminibus 

globoſis binis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 738. Ervum having 

many fletuers on a foat-flalk, and two globular ſeeds in 
each pod. Vicia ſegetum, cum ſiliquis plurimis hir- 
ſatis. C. B. P. 345: Corn-Vetch bgving many hairy pods. 

The firſt fort grows naturally in Italy and Spain: 

it is an annual plant, which riſes with angular weak. 

Ralks-2 foot and a half high, garniſhed at each joint 

with one winged leaf, compoſed of fourteen or fit- 

teen pair of lobes, very like thoſe of the Vetch, but 
narrower; the flowers come out from the fide of the 
ſtalks, on faot-ſtalks an inch long, each ſuſtaining 
two pale-coloured flowers, which are ſucceeded by 
hart pods a little: compreſſed, each having three or 
four round ſeeds; the pods ſwell at the place where 
each ſced is lodged, ſo that it is called a jointed pod 
by many. The ſeeds of this plant ground to flour 
is ſometimes uſed in medicine; and the green herb 
is uſed for feeding of cattle in ſome countries, but it 
is not worth cultivating for that ſe in England. 


The ſecond ſort is the common Lentil, which is cul- 
tivated in many parts of England, either as fodder 
3 . 


for 
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22 ar for the ſeeds, which are uſed 
ſoups. This is alſo an an plant, and, 
3 the leaſt of the pulſe kind, which is cul- 


tivated: eee 
high, leaves at each joint, 
com narrow lobes, terminated 
de e or cla angry = to any 
bouring plant, and is thereby ſu 
come out upon ſhort foot-ſtalks 
— 
three or four ſtanding 


z the flowers 
purple colour, 


ſeeds, which are flat, round, and a little convex in 
the middle, The RT 


neigh- | 2 
m the fide of the 


e theſe are 
ſuceeded by "mov mg containing two or three 


[ 


in May, and the 
of this plant are com- 


ſee in 
— — 44 in March, where the land is dry, but in 


_ 


ground the beſt time is in April. The uſual 


quantity of ſeed allowed to an acre of land, is from 
one buſhel and a half to two buſhels. If theſe are 


fown in drills in the fame manner as Peas, 
ſucceed better than when they are ſown in 
the drills ſhould be a foot and a half aſunder, to al- 


will 
caſt: 


low room for the Dutch hoe to clean the ground be- 


tween them; for if the weeds are 
among them, they will get above the Lentils and 
ſtarve them, The ſeeds of theſe will ripen in July, 
when the plants ſhould be cut and dried, and after- 
ward the ſhould be threſhed out for uſe. 
The ſeeds of Lentils are the common food 
of the fr: of people in ſome of the,ifands of 
the Archipelago, and other warm countnes, when 
they can meet with no better fare; for theſe they 
loath, when, they have better food; from whence | 
came the _—_— Dives fatus jam difit 
ente; W is applied to thoſe — at thoſe 
things in eaſy circumſtances, which they were glad of 
in a low condition. 

There is another Gort of Lemiil which has been cul- 


tivated of late years > paſs ©, 9m by the title of 
French Lentil. This is the major of Caſpar 
Bauhin, and is undoubtedl undoubtedly « diffbeent ; ſpecies from 
the common, bei ever the iz, bac in plan and 


ſeed, and conſtantly 
though they do. not prod much in their characters, 
but this is much better worth culti than the 
other. This pulſe is frequently called T 


The tied Ber s 


differs from it, in ha 
foot-ſtalk, whereas the ot 


| The fourth and G&th-forts aue Fun amal Vetches, 

which grow naturally n 
many pars of England @ are p ee 

they are only mentioned here as weeds, w ich 

may be xy dae out of the e i thy rec 

aden to flower, and not itted to 

ripen their ſeeds; for as roots, ſo if 


they have 4 
_ Sees not ſcatter their (eds, they may be {bon 


RVUM ORIENTALE; : See Sornoit a... 
RYNGLUM. Lin. Gen. Plant, 287. Tourn. Inſt. 
R. H. 327. tab. 173: Sen Hollypor Eryngo- 
The CuakAergks ate, 
I bach mag 17 . fitting — one 8 — 
e acle; whoſe involacrum is q nd oaks 
7 the flowers have a 2 
coloured on the upper fide, ſitting the es 9 the 
* roundiſb general umbel, which. i3 uniform. : 
s have ve ablong petals, tobicb are turned inward 
al top and bottom, and fur erett hairy ſtamina,” ſtanding 
above the flowers, terminated by oblong ſummits ; — 
le empalemeni is ſituated a germen, ſupporting two 
Leude Hles, crowned ww le ftigmas. The germen af 
: terward becomes an oval fruit divided in two: parts, each 
having one ablong taper ſeed. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond ſection 
| of Linnawy's fifili claſs, which includes thoſe plants 
- Whoſe flowets have five ſtamina and two ſtyles. 


E 
E 


permitted to grow | 


| 


any | 


| 


| 


gaudere 


1 


iv very ie the common lan, bur | 
but one flower on each | 
has three or fou, but | 
in other reſpects is the ſame, ſo may be cultirated in 


— . c 
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The Srrens are, 
1. Exynawn Maritimum) foliis radicalibus ſubrotun 
dis plicatis lis tis. Hort. 
87. Sea e 


and prickly, and flower-beads 8.1 
= maritimum. C. B. P. 386. Sea Aer Reger 
RYNGIUM ( ) foliis 


icaulibus pinnato 

laciniatis. Hort. Cliff. 87. Sas Holly whoſe leaves em- 

brace the ſtalks, and are cut like . Eryngium 
vulgare. C. B. P. 386. Common 

3. Exvyncorun 1 foliis radicalibus: ovalibus planis 

crenatis, capitulis Hort. Cliff. 87. Sea 

9 and crenated, 


5 m montanum 
8. 906 e Violet-coloured 


5. karren * ſcente) foliis radicalibus rotundato- 
capitulis pedunculatis. o whoſe lower 
haves are roundiſb and multifid, having foot-ft fo 
— flowers. Eryngium Alpinum 
mayore palleſcente. Tourn. Inſt. 328. Alvin 
—— with a large pale-coloxred head. 

6. Exynowm (Orientale) foliis radicalibus pinnatis, 
ſerrato· ſpinoſis, foliolis trifidis. Eryngo <vboſe lower 
leaves are win ged, indented, and the nes tri- 
fd. Eryngium Orientale, foliis trifidis. T. Cor. 23. 
IT with trifid leaves. 

7. Exyncrn ( Aquaticum) foliis to-ſpinolis, 
floralibus indiviſis caule fimplici. Lin, Sp. Plant. 336. 
Eryngo with ſword. ſbaped leaves which we and in- 
dented, and the upper ones entire. Eryngium follis gla- 
diolatis utrinque laxè ſerratis, denticulis ſubulatis. 
Lan. Hort. Cliff. 88. American Sea Holly with lenus like 


the ls abe ſawed, comnony called Rattleſnake Weed 


is {erra 


8. . (Pufillum) foliis radicalibus oblongis in 


cifis, caule dichotomo, tulis ſeſſilibus. Hort. 
Cliff. 87. Eryngo with — leaves which are cut, 
a fait divided by pairs, beads fitting cloſe. Eryn- 


um planum minus. C. B. P. 386. Eryngo. 
9 (Apinum) foliis $16 T8 pl B - 


* 


longis, caulinis 8 — STE ſubcylindri 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 23g. oblong, heart-ſhape 
lower leaves, thoſe upon the 122 wing - pointed, Pepe 
| I. 4 Fg um ceruleum, capi- 
is diſpaci. C. B. ne Eryngo with 
beads kt the Teaſe, 22 | 


10. ExynowH ( 1 foliis radicalibus ſubenſifor- 
whe 2 por —— — dichotomo. 
t. 336. Trynge with ſwor lower 
—— wok the upper leaves ＋ 
points, Eryngium foliis anguſtis ſerratis — 
Sloan. Cat. — 127. e Done Bryngo having narrow 
he — Hoes U th 
1 ies on the 
ſandy and rely den 2 — 
the roots of which are candied, an * to 
for medicinal uſe, and is the true Eryn hat 
creeping roots, which ruh deep into ws 
leaves 3 Riff, and o hab our, ſet wich 
ſharp ſpines on the edges. riſe a foot hi 
and divide upward into two or three ſmaller branches; 
they are ſmooth, and garniſhed at each joint with leaves 
of the ſame form as the lower, but ſmaller, which 
embrace the ſtalks wich their baſe ; at the end of the 
branches come out the flowers in roundiſh prickl 
n of narrow, 
prickly leaves, ſpread 3 rays of a ſtar; the 
OED are of a whitiſh blue colour. They appear in 
July,” and the ſtalks decay in autumn. 
This fort will grow in a garden, if the roots are 
planted in a gravelly ſoil, and produce their flowers 
annually ; but the roots will not grow near ſo large 
or fleſhy as thoſe which on the ſea-ſhore,- where 
they are flowed with fal water. The beſt time to 
tranſplant the roots is in autumn, when „ 
ecay; 
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royal garden at Paris. This hath a 
the lower leaves are regularly divided into ſeyen or 


* 
— 
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decay; the roots are much better to remove 
than the old, becauſe they are furniſhed with fibres, 
io will readily take root: when theſe are fixed in the 


ground, they ſhould remain unremoved; and if they 
are kept clean from weeds, it is all the culture they 


will require. 
Ihe ſecond fort grows naturally in ſeveral parts of 


England, where it is a very troubleſome weed, for 
the roots run deep into the ground, fo are not eaſily 
deſtroyed by the plough ; and they ſpread and mul- 
tiply greatly in the ground, to the prejudice of 
— is ſown or planted on the land, therefore it 
is not admitted into gardens. | | 
The third ſort makes a very pretty a nce when 
it is in flower, eſpecially that with the blue ſtalks and 
flowers, for there is a variety of this with white flow- 
ers and ſtalks; but as this doth not ſpread at the 
root, but keeps within bounds, ſo a few of the plants 
ſhould be allowed a place in the pleaſure- garden. This 
is propagated by ſeeds, which, if ſown in the autumn, 
wil more' certainly ſucceed than when it is ſown in 
the ſpring, for. the latter commonly remains in the 
ground a year before they vegetate; and if the ſeeds 
are ſown where the plants are to remain, they. will 
flower ſtronger than thoſe which are tranſplanted; for 


mon 

greatly weaken the plants. The culture they require 
is to thin them where they are too near, keep them 
clean from weeds, and dig the ground about them 
every ſpring before they ſhoot. | 
The ſtalks of this ſort will riſe from two to three 


feet high, the lower leaves are oval and plain; thoſe 
an thoſe of |- 


of the white ſort are of a lighter 
the blue; the upper part of the 


En. 


of the white 


are of that colour, thoſe of the blue are of the colour 


of amethyſt; the ſtalks divide upward, where they 


are garniſhed with leaves divided into many points 


ending with ſpines; the flowers are produced in oval 


heads at the top of the ſtalk, ſtanding upon ſeparate 


foot - ſtalks. The flowers come out in July, and the 
ſeeds ripen in September. | } 

The fourth ſort grows naturally upon the mountains 
of Syria, and alſo upon the Apennines. The lower 
leaves of this ſort are divided like the fingers of a 


cut at their extremities into many parts, and have 
ſmall ſpines; the ſtalk riſes about two feet high, gar 


and when, the autumn proves dry, their ſeeds will 
pen in September, but in wet ſeaſons the ſeeds never 


| WIR | 
ſuppoſed by many, to be only 
; — I have propagated it by 


alteration, ſo that I make no doubt of its being a 


... diſtin& ſpecies. ,. The lower leaves of this are very 


3 % 
** 


2 ch divided, and the extremity of the ſegments 
orm an oval or circle; theſe are divided into many 


nine parts, which end in ſpines ; they are of a whitiſh 


in the middle, and 


pray , 2 the borders. The 
$. riſe about two feet hig 


h,- garniſhed at the joints 
terminate the ſtalk, they are of a light blue colour, 


ſorts. It flowers in June and July, and the ſeeds 


* 


ripen in re grows naturally on the Alps; 
it js a perennial plant, and may be propagated by 


eds in the ſame manner as the former. 


he fixth ſort was diſcovered by Dr. Tournefort in 
the.Levant, from whence he ſent the ſeeds to the 


nine parts to the midrib, as the other winged leaves; 


theſe ſegments are ſawed on their edges, which end 
- ML. or P thorns. The ſtalks riſe two feet high, | 


— 


— 


— 


_— 


- 


| as they have long downright-roots, ſo theſe are com- 
| ly broken in taking out of the ground, which 


ſending out fide branches, garniſhed with ſtiff leaves, 
which are divided into narrower ſegments than the 
lower, and are terminated by three points. The flow 
ers terminate the ſtalks, ſitting eloſe among the leaves, 
and are of a fine blue, as are alſo the leaves on the 
upper part of the ſtalks, ſo they make a pretty ap. 
SOIT This flowets in July, but ſeldom ripens 

sin England. It is propagated in the fame manner 
as the three former ſorts, 
ſame treatment. 
The ſeventh ſort grows naturally in Virginia and Ca- 
rolina, where it is titled Rattleſnake Weed, from its 
virtues of curing. the bite of that venomous reptile. 
This hath a perennial root, from which ariſe ſeveral 
long leaves, which are ſawed-on their edges, ending 
* Hines; theſe leaves are diſpoſed round che root, 
after the ſame form of the Aloe or Yucca; they are 
of a gray colour, a foot long or mere, and one inch 
and a broad, ſtiff, and end in __-_ The ſtalk 


- 


and the plants require the 


is ſtrong, grows two feet high, dividing upward into 


ſeveral foot-ſtalks, each being terminated by an oval 
head of flowers, ſhaped like thoſe of the former ſorts, 
they are white, with a little caſt of pale blue. Th's 
ſort flowers in July, but unlefs the ſeaſon is very 
warm, the feeds will not ripen in England. 

This fort is propagated by ſeeds, which, if ſown in 
pots and plunged into a moderate hot- bed, the plants 
will come up much ſooner than thoſe which are ſown 


in the full ground, whereby they will be much 


ſtronger before the winter. When the plants are fit 


to remove, they ſhould be each planted in a ſeparate 


{mall pot, filled with light earth; and if they are 


. plunged. into a moderate hot-bed, it will forward 


their taking root; then they muſt be gradually inured 
to bear the open air, into which they may be re- 
moved at the latter end of May, and placed 
3 hardy exotic plants. When the plants 
have filled theſe pots with their roots, ſome of them 


may be ſhaken out, and planted in a warm border; 


_. niſhed with ſmaller and more divided leaves; the | 
upper part of the.ſtalk, and alſo the heads of flowers, 

are of the fineſt amethyſt colour, ſo that they make 
. very fine appearance. This ſort flowers in July, 


kipen in England. This is propagated by ſeeds in the 

ſame manner as the former ſort. | 

Ihe fifth fort has been 
a variety of the fourth 

ſeeds more than thirty years, without finding the leaſt | 


%. 


_ Talks, blue colour, as are alſo the upper ꝓ 
_ with ſmaller leaves which are fanely cut; the flowers 


and grow in larger heads than either of the former 


ſoch light 


the others may be put into larger pots, and in the 
autumn p under a common frame, where they 


may be expoſed to the free air in mild weather, hut 
ſheltered from ſevere froſt: the following ſpring theſe 
may be turned out of the pots, and planted in a 


2 warm ſnuation, where they will endure the cold of 


hand, into five or ſix ſegments, which are very much, | our ordinary winters very well; and if in ſevere froſt 


they are covered with Straw, Peas-haulm, or any 


covering, it will fecure them from injury. 

The eighth —_—_— naturally in Spain ad Ini 
This puts out oblong plain leaves oi the root, 
which are cut on their edges; the ſtalks riſe about a 
foot high, and branch out into many forked diviſions, 


which late regular, and at each of theſe! diviſions is 


ſituated a ſmall head of flowers, ſitting very cloſe be- 
tween the branches. Theſe have no great beauty, ſo 
the plants are ſeldom cultivated in gardens; except 
for the ſake of variety. © 9. 


* - 


Helvetia and It 


The ninth fort | grove naturally che tnouhtaltt of 


The root is perennial, the lower 


leaves are oblong, heart-ſhaped, and plain; the ſtalks 


riſe from two to three feet high, branching out on 
their ſides upwafrd; theſe are-garniſhed with ſtiff leaves, 


Which are deeply divided, ending in many Points with 
ſharp. ſpines; the flowers terminate the ſtalks, they 
are collected into conical heads, and are of a light 


"of the ſtalks. 
This flowers in July, and the ſeeds are ripe in Sep- 


tember; it is propagated by ſeeds in the ſameimanner 
as the other ſorts. N. , IB. 5 Kue Ain”, 
The tenth ſort grows naturally in the Weſt. Indies, 


where it is much uſed in medicine, being accounted 


of great ſervice in the cure of fevers, from whence it 
hath the ap 


pellation of Feverweed in thoſe countries. 


The roots of this plant are ee of many ſmall 
fibres, which ſpread near the ſurface; 
rennial root, 


the lower leaves 
are ſix or ſeven inches long; they are narrow at their 
baſe, and enlarge upward to an inch in breadth near 


the tap, where they are rounded off om one ſide like 
a aſcymitar z they are finely ſawed on their edges, and 


are of a light green colour; the ſtalk riſes 5 a 
* | o0t 
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foot high, and ſpreads out into-many branches, gar- 
niſhed with ſmall leaves, which end in many — 
the flowers are produced in ſmall heads which {it cloſe 
to the ſtalks, coming out at every diviſion of the 
ſtalks, and at the end of the branches; theſe are of 
2 dull white colour, ſo make little appearance. They 
appear in June and July, and the ſeeds ripen in autumn. 
As this plant is a native of hot countries, ſo it will 
not thrive in England, but in a warm ſtove. It is 
propagated by ſeeds, which muſt be ſown on a hot- 
bed; and when — pany are fit to remove, they 
ſhould be each planted into a ſmall pot, and plunged 
into the bark-bed, and afterward: treated like other 
tender plants from the ſame country; the ſecond year 
they will produce flowers and ſeeds, ſoon after which 
they commonly decay. 7 

ERYSIMUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 729. Tourn. Inſt. 
R. H. 228. tab. 111. [ Eee, ies Gr. to draw 
out, becauſe this plant, by means of its hot quality, 
has the quality of drawing any thing out of the body 
in which it lies hid.] Hedge-Muſtard; in French, 
Velar, or Tortelle. | 

The CHARACTERS are, 6 of fur ob 
The lement of the flower is compoſed of four oblong, 
— bard — the flower hath four petals, placed 
in form of a croſs, theſe are oblong, plain, and obtuſe ; 
it hath two nefarious glands, fituated between the ſtamina. 
It bath fix ſtamina, . — of which are the length of the 

lement, the other two are a little ſhorter, terminated 
by Angle ſummits. It hath a very narrow four-cornered 
ermen as long as the ſtamina, with a ſhort ſtyle, crowned 
55 a ſmall permanent ſtigma; the germen afterward becomes 
4 long, narrow, four-cornered pod with two cells, filled 
with ſmall round ſeeds. ; 
This genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond ſection 
of Linnzus's fifteenth claſs, which includes thoſe 
plants whoſe flowers have four long and two ſhort 
ſtamina, and the ſeeds are included in long pods. 

The Species are, 1 

1. Exys1mum (Offcinale) ſiliquis ſpicæ adpreſſis foliis 
runcinatis. Hort. Cliff. 337. Hedge Muſtard whoſe pods 
are preſſed cloſe to the ſpikes. Eryſimum vulgare. C. B. P. 
100. Common Hedge Muſtard. . 

2. Exvs1MuM (Barbarea) foliis lyratis extimo ſubrotun- 
do. Flor. Suec. 557. Hedge Muſtard with barp-ſhaped 
leaves, the outer ſegment being roundiſh. Siſymbrium 
erucz folio glabro flore. Tourn. Inft. 226. Winter 
Creſs with a Rocket leaf and yellow flower. ? 

3. ExvysmuM (Yernum) foliis radicalibus Iyratis, caulinis 
pinnato-ſinuatis, floribus laxe ſpicatis. Hedge Muſtard 
with lower leaves ſhaped like a harp, thoſe on the ſtalks 
finuated and winged, and flowers growing in looſe ſpikes. 
Siſymbrium erucæ folio glabro minus & præcocius. 
Tourn. Inſt. 226. Smaller tariy Winter-Creſs with a 
ſmooth Rocket leaf. L * 1 

4. Exysimum (Orientale) foliis radicalibus ovatis inte- 

rrimis, petiolis decurrentibus, caulinis oblongis 
— ſeſſilibus. Hedge Muſtard with lower leaves oval 
and entire, a winged foot-ftalk, and the leaves upon the 
ſtalks oblong, indented, and fitting cloſe. Siſymbrium 
Orientale barbareæ facie, plantaginis folio. Tourn. 


Cor. 16. Oriental Siſymbrium with the appearance 7 


Water-Creſs and a Plantain Leaf. 

5. Exys1MuM (Minus) foliis inferioribus pinnato-ſinuatis, 
ſuperioribus oblongis dentatis, floribus ſolitariis ala- 
ribus. Hedge Muſtard whoſe lower leaves are winged and 
ſinuated, the upper oblong and indented, and ſingle flowers 
proceeding from the ſides of the talks. Siſymbrium minus 
erucæ folio glabro nigro, craſſo lucido. Boerh. Ind. 
alt. 2. 16. Smaller Winter Creſs, with a ſmooth, dark, 
thick, ſhining Rocket 5 | 

6. Exys1MuM (Alliaria) foliis cordatis. Hort. Cliff. 338. 
Hedge Muſtard with heart-ſhaped leaves. Heſperis al- 
lium redolens. Mor. Hiſt. 2. 252. Dames Violet ſmelling 
like Garlick, commonly called Alliaria, Sauce alone, or 
Jack by the Hedge. | 

7. Exys1muM (Cheiranthoides) foliis lanceolatis integer- 
rimis. Flor. Lapp. 263. Hedge Muſtard with entire 
ſpear ſpaped leaves. Leucoium heſperidis folio. Tourn. 

nſt. 221. Gilliflower with a Dames Violet leaf, 
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The firſt ſort is uſed in medicine; this * natural 
on the ſide of foot · paths, and upon old walls in mo 
parts of England, ſo is rarely cultivated in gardens, 
where, if it is once admitted, will ſoon become a 
troubleſome weed. 
The ſecond and third ſorts alſo grow naturally on the 
banks in moſt parts of England; theſe were formerly 
eaten in winter ſallads, before the Engliſh gardens 
were furniſhed with better plants, fince when they 
have been rejected, for they have a rank ſmell, and 
are diſagreeable to the palate. 

The fourth and fifth forts are not natives of this 

country, but ſince they have been introduced into 

ſome Engliſh gardens, they have propagated them- 
ſelves by their ſcattered feeds in fo plentiful a manner, 
as to become troubleſome weeds. Theſe have a re- 
ſemblance of the common Winter Creſs, but the 
lower leaves of the fourth ſort are entire, and of an 
oblong form; the upper leaves are oblong and in- 
dented, in which this differs. | RY 

The fifth fort hath thicker leaves, which are of a 

dark lucid green colour, and the flowers come out 

ſingle from the wings of the ſtalk the whole length. 

Theſe differences are laſting, and do not alter. 

The ſixth fort grows naturally on the ſides of banks 

in many parts of England, fo is not ſuffered to have 

a place in gardens. This was formerly eaten as a 

{allad herb by the poorer ſort of people, who gave 

it the title of Sauce alone. This hath a rank ſmell 

and taſte of Garlick, and is very biting and hot on 
the palate; it is frequently preſcribed in medicine. 

The ſeventh fort is ſometimes found growing natu- 

rally upon old walls in ſome parts of England, parti- 

cularly at Cambridge and Ely, at both which places 

I have obſerved it. This hath pretty long, hairy, ſoft 

leaves at the root; the ſtalks riſe near a foot high, 

their u part _ iſhed with ſmall greeniſh 

white flowers in looſe ſpikes; theſe are ſucceeded b 

long ore. gp pods which hang downward. Tr 

flowers in and the ſeeds ripen in July and Au- 
ſt; but the roots will abide ſeveral years, if 
ve a dry lean ſoil, or grow upon a wall, for in ri 
land they ſoon decay. 

The other forts are ſometimes kept in botanic gar- 

dens for the ſake of variety ; they are biennial plants, 

which periſh after they have perfected their ſeeds. 

Theſe may be propagated by ſowing their ſeeds in the 

autumn, 1n the places where they are to remain, and 

require no other culture but to thin them, and keep 
them clear from weeds. 

ERYTHRINA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 762. Corallo- 

dendron. Tourn. Inſt, R. H. 661. tab. 446. Coral- 

tree. 

The CHaracrss are, | 
The flower hath a tubulous lement of one leaf, tobi 
is entire and indented at the trim W, / Z thug * 
butterfly kind, compoſed of five petals; the ſtandard is 
ſpear-ſhaped, and deflexed on the ftyles; it ig very long, 
and riſes upward ; the two wings are ſcarce longer than 
the empalement, and are oval; the keel is compoſed of two 
petals which are no longer than the wings, and are in- 
dented at the top; it hath ten ſtamina which are joined 
below, and are a little curved, about half as long as the 
ſtandard, and are unequal in their length, terminated by 
arrow-pointed ſummits; it hath an awl-ſhaped germen 

with a foot-ſtalk, narrowed at the ſtyle, which is the 

length of the ſtamina, terminated by a fingle tigma. The 
germen afterward becomes a long ſwelling pod ending in 
Fea point, having one cell, filled with kiduey-ſhaped 
eeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the third ſection of 

Linnzus's ſeventeenth claſs, which includes the plants 

with a butterfly flower, having ten ſtamina joined in 

two bodies. | 
The Specits are, 

1, ERyTHRINA (Herbacea) foliis ternatis, caule ſimpli- 
ciſſimo inermi. Hort. Cliff. 354. Erythrina with tri. 
foliate leaves, and a ſingle ſmooth talk. Corallodendron 
humile, ſpica florum longiſfſima, radice craffiflims, 
Cateſb.. Carol. 49. tab. 49. Low Coral. tree with a very 
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bung [pike of flowers and thick root, commonly called the 
Carolina Coral-tree. » | | 
2. 'ExvTaRINA (Corallodendron) inermis, foliis ternatis, 
caule arboreo. Smooth Erythrina with trifaliate leaves, 
and a tree: lite ftalk. Coral arbor Americana. Hort. 
Amit. f. p. 211. Smooth American Coral-tree. 
3. EavTRRNA (Spinoſa) foliis ternatis, caule arboreo 
a culeato. Hort. Cliff. 384. Erythrina with trifoliate 
leaves, and a tree - lite prickly ſtalt. Corallodendron tri- 
hyllum Americanum, . flore ruberrimo. 
Teurn. Inſt. R. H. 661. Prickly tbree-leaved American 
Corai- tree, with a very red flower. 7 ; 
4. ExyTuwuaia (Pita) folũs ternatis aculeatis caule ar- 
borco aculeato. Lin. Sp. 993: Erythrina with trifoliate 
prickly leaves, and a prickly tree-like talk. Coralloden- 
dron triphyllon Americanum, minus ſpinis & ſemi- 
nibus nigricantibus. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 661. Smaller 
three-leaved American Coral tree, with blacker ſpines and 
ſeeds. 


5. ErxvTarINA (Americana) foliis ternatis acutis, caule | 


arboreo aculeato, floribus ſpicatis longiſſimis. Ery- 
thrina with trifoliate acute. pointed leaves, a prickly tree- 
like ſtalk, and very long ſpikes of flowers. Coden. 
dron triphyllon Americanum, foliis mucronatis, ſe- 
minibus coccineis. Houſt. MSS. T hree-leeved American 
Coral trete, with acute- pointed leaves and ſcarlet ſeeds. 

6. ExyTHRrINA (Hermis) folũs ternatis acutis, caule 
fruticoſo inermi, corollis longioribus clauſis. Ery- 
thrina with acute trifoliate leaves, a ſhrubby unarmed 
ſtalk, and longer flowers which are cloſed. Coral arbor 
non ſpinoſa, flore longiore & magis clauſo. Sloan. 
Cat. Jam. 142. Coral: tree without ſpines, having a 
longer cloſer flower. 1 
The 3 — ws naturally in South Carolina, from 
whence Mr, Cateſby ſent the ſeeds in the year 1724, 
and many of the plants were then raiſed in ſeveral 
curious gardens. This hath a very large woody root, 
which ſeldom riſes more than a foot and a half high, 

from which come out freſh ſhoots every ſpring ; theſe 
grow about two feet high, their lower part being gar- 
niſhed with trifoliate leaves, of a deep green colour, 
which are ſhaped like the point of an arrow the upper 

part of the ſtalks are terminated by along ſpike of ſcar- 
et lowers, compoſed of five petals, the upper petal 
being much longer than the other, ſo that at a ſmall 
diſtance the flowers * to have but one petal. 
After the flowers are paſt, the germen turns to a taper 
pod five or ſix inches long, ſwelling in every part 
where the ſeeds are lodged, opening in one cell, con- 
taining five or ſix kidney- d ſcarlet ſeeds. Theſe 

plants flower in England, but they never produce 

_ ſeeds here. | 
The ſecond ſort hath a thick woody ſtem, which riſes 
about ten. or twelve feet high in this country, but in 
its native country grows to twice that height, 2 
out many ſtrong irregular branches, which are covere 
with a brown bark, garniſhed with trifoliate leaves 
ſtanding upon long foot- talks, the middle lobe which 
terminates the ek being much larger than the other 
two; they are all heart-ſhaped, ſmooth, and of a 
deep green colour; the flowers come out at the end 
of the branches, in ſhort, thick, cloſe ſpikes ; they 


are of a deep ſcarlet colour, and make a fine appear- | 


ance, Theſe commonly are in beauty in May and 
June in this country, but are not ſucceeded by pods 


here; but in America, where the trees grow natu- 


rally, they have thick, ſwelling, crooked 8, Which 
contain large Kidney-ſhaped feeds, of a reddiſh purple 


colour. Ihe leaves of this tree decay in the ſpring | 


and fall off, ſo that in ſummer they appear to have no 


life; but in the autumn it puts out new leaves, | 


which continue green all the winter. The flowers do 


not appear till the leaves drop, ſo that the branches 

are often naked at the time when the flowers are out. 
The third fort chiefly differs from the ſecond, in 

"having its trunk, branches, and the foot-ftalks of the 


| leaves, armed with ſhort crooked ſpines, the leaves | 


and flowers being very like thoſe of the ſecond fort. 


The fourth fort hath fhrubby ſtalks; which divide | - 
into branches, and ſeldom rife above eight or nine |: 


— 


feet high ; cheſe are armed in every with ſtrong 
crooked, black ſpines ; the leaves ray ror than 
thoſe of the two laft ſorts, and have a nearer reſem. 
blance of the firſt; foot-ſtalks of the leaves are 
armed with / the 1; ſort of ſpines, and the midrib 
of the leaves alſo ſome which are ſmaller and 
not ſo black ; the flowers are of a paler ſcarlet; and 
grow in Jooſer ſpikes. The ſeeds are as large as thoſe 
of the ſecond fort; but are of a dark purple colour. 
This tree is generally planted in the Eaft-indies for 
a ſupport to the Pepper plants, which twine- round 
the ſtem and branches, whereby they are prevented 
trailing on the ground; and as the branches of this 
tree will put out roots and grow, ſo they are preferable 
to any dead props, which in thoſe hot countries, 
where there is much rain, would ſoon rot. 
The ſeeds of the fifth fort were ſent me from La 
Vera Cruz, where the plants grow naturally; and 
ſince I have received ſeeds of the ſame fort from the 
Cape of Good Hope, fo that it is a native of both 
countries. The ſeeds of this are not half fo large as 
thoſe of the ſecond or third ſorts, and are of a bright 
ſcarlet colour ; the leaves are alſo much ſmaller, and 
have long acute points ; the branches are very cloſely 
armed with ed greeniſh ſpines, as are alſo the 
ribs and foot · ſtalks of the leaves. The flowers grow 
in 1 long cloſe ſpikes and are of a beautiful ſcarlet 
colour. | | 
I have alſo raiſed a variety of this with paler flowers 
and ſeeds, and the plants were leſs thorny z but as I 
was doubtful of its being a diſtinct ſpecies, ſo I only 
mention it here. 
The ſixth ſort in Jamaica, and ſome of the 
other iſlands in America, from whence I have received 
the ſeeds. The = of this ſort are longer, and not 
more than half ſo thick as thoſe of the ſecond fort; 
the ſeeds are of a bright ſcarlet colour, they are longer 
and flenderer than thoſe of the other ſorts ; the leaves 
— —_ and acute-pointed, and the ſtalks are ſmooth 
without ſpines: this doth not very large, 
but ſhoots out into branches at a I diſtance > 


the ground, which grow erect, ſo form a buſhy ſhrub. 


The flowers come out at the end of the branches in 
ſhort ſpikes; the ſtandard of the flower is long, and 
the fides turn down over the wings, which 'are alſo 
longer than thoſe of the other ſpecies, and the whole 
flower 1s more cloſed. | 

I have alſo received ſpecimens of a variety of the third 
ſort from the iſland of Barbuda, with very ſhort flow- 
ers and pods; they came by the title of Bean-tree, 
which is the common appellation given to theſe trees 
in America; but the flowers were ſeparated from 
the ftalks, ſo that I can give no account in what 
manner they grow, whether in long or ſhort ſpikes ; 
but the ſtamina of theſe are much longer than the 
petals, in which it differs from all the other; the 
pods are very ſhort and crooked, but are rather 
thicker than thoſe of the third ſort; the leaves have 
the ſame appearance, and are armed with ſpines, as 
are alſo the ftalks and branches, but the plants have 
not as yet produced any flowers here. | 

A few years ago I received a few very ſmall ſeeds of 
a Corel tots Sow the Cape of Good Hope, which 


were of a bright ſcarlet colour; the plants have no 


ſpines on them, the leaves are much larger than the 
other a yarn ſtems are ſtrong, and have "= ap- 
pearance rowing to large trees; but as they arc 
young, ſo thee is 2 how they may differ 
from the other ſpecies. 

There are two other forts of Coral - tree mentioned by 
Sir Hans Sloane, in his Hiſtory of Jamaica: one of 
which is by its characters a Sophora, under which 
genus we ſhall place it; and the other will be put 
under Robinia, to which genus it properly belongs. 
Theſe plants when they produce their flowers, are 
ſome of the greateſt ornaments to the ſtoves we yet 


know; for their flowers are produced in large ſpikes, 
and are of a beautiful ſcarlet, ſo they make a fine ap- 
pearance ; but it is ſeldom they flower here, or in 
any of the northern parts of Europe; yet in — 

countrie 


A 


countries where they naturally grow, they produce 
flowers in great plenty every year; ſo that it is very 
common there to ſee moſt of their branches termi- 
nated by large ſpikes of flowers, when they have no 
leaves upon them; and che firſt fort, which grows in 
Carolina, is equally productive of flowers there, tho 

here they do not flower oftener than once in two or 
three years, and the other ſorts not ſo frequent. I 


have tried by various methods to get them to flower; 
ſome I have treated hardily, by expoſing them to 
the open air during the ſummer ſeaſon, and in the 
winter kept them in à very moderate temperature 
of warmth; others I have kept plunged all the year 
in the tan-bed of the ſtove, and ſome have remained 
in a dry ſtove all the year, where in warm weather 
they had a large ſhare of air admitted to them, and 
in winter the air was kept to the — — 
In this laſt place the plants have ſuc „yet 
with this treatment they ſeldom flower; and this is 
the general complaint of every one who is poſſeſſed 
of theſe plants, not only in England, but alſo in Hol- 
land and France. 
The firſt ſort may be kept through the winter in a 
warm green-houle, but the plants ſo kept rarely 
flower ; and the two ſorts which I have received from 
the Cape of Good Hope, have lived through the win- 
ter in a warm glaſs-cate, without fire; but theſe have 
not made ſo good progreſs, as thoſe plants which were 
| kept in a temperate warmth; fo that in this country, 
it 1s much the beſt method of treating theſe plants, 
eſpecially while they are young. 
Theſe plants are beſt propagated by ſeeds, when 
they can be procured from the countries where they 
naturally grow, for they do not produce any here, 
thoꝰ they are annually brought to England in plenty. 
The ſeeds ſhould be ſown in ſmall pots, and plunged | 
into a moderate hot-bed ; where, if the ſeeds are good, 
the plants will come up in a month or five weeks; 
when they are two inches high, they ſhould be care- 
fully ſhaken out of the pots, and each planted in a ſe- 
parate ſmall pot, filled with light earth, and plunged 
into a moderate hot- bed of tanners bark, where they | 
mult be ſhaded from the ſun till they have taken new 
root; then they ſhould have a large ſhare of air ad- 
mitted to them at all times when the weather is warm, 
to prevent their being drawn up weak; and as the 
plants increaſe in ſtrength, ſo they muſt have a larger 
ſhare of air. They muſt be frequently refreſhed with 
water, but not given to them in great plenty, for too 
much moiſture will rot the fibres of their roots. In 
the autumn the plants ſhould be removed into the 
ſtove; and for the two or three firſt winters, while the 
plants are young, they will require more warmth than 
when they have acquired more ſtrength. During the 
time the leaves continue in vigour, the plants will re- 
quire to have water two or three times a week; but 
when they are deſtitute of leaves, it muſt be ſparingly 
given, for moiſture then is very hurtful to them. As 
the plants grow in ſtrength, ſo they muſt be more 
hardily treated; and by managing them differently, 
there will be a greater chance of getting them to flower. 
The third ſort is frequently planted in the gardens 
near Liſbon, where they annually flower and ripen 
their ſeeds, which have bon brought me by perſons 
who gathered the pods from the trees. 
Theſe plants may alſo be propagated by — 
which, if planted in pots during the ſummer months, 
and plunged into a hot-bed, will take root, but the 
ſeedling plants are beſt. | 
ERYTHRONIUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 375. Dens 
canis. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 378. tab. 202. Dog's 
Tooth, or Dog's Tooth Violet. 
The CHARACTERS are, 
The flower has no empalement; it is bell-ſhaped, and com- 
poſed of fix oblong petals, which ſpread open to their 
baſe. It hath fix ſtamina joined to the ſtyle; terminated 
by oblong, ereft, quadrangular ſummits. In the center is 
ſituated an oblong, obtuſe, three-cornered germen, ſupport- 
ing a ſingle ſtyle which is longer than the ſtamina,” crown- | 


ESP 


afterward becomes an oblong "obtuſe capſule ith three 
— filled with flat ſecd. | 6 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection 
of Linnzus's ſixth claſs, in which he places thoſe plants 
whoſe flowers have ſix ſtamina and one ſtyle. 

The Sprens are, 4 46K; 

1. ExyTHRONIUM (Dens Canis) foliis ovatis. Prythroni- 
um with oval leaves. Dens canis latiore rotundiore- 
que folio, flore ex purpuri rubente. C. B. P. $7. 
Day's Tooth Violet with a broader ani rounder leaf, and 
@ purple red flower. 

2. ExYTHRONIUM ( Longifolium) follis lanceolatis. Ery- 
thronium with ſpear-ſhaped leaves. Dens canis anguſ- 
tiore longioreque folio, flore ex albo purpuraſcente. 
C. B. P. 87. Dog's Tooth Violet, with a longer and nar- 
rower leaf, and a purpliſh white flower. 

Theſe are the only diſtin& ſpecies which I have ſeen, 
but there are ſome varities of them, which are pre- 
ſerved in curious gardens. Of the firſt fort there 
is a white flower, which is pretty common jn the gar- 
dens; another with a pale purple, and à third with 
yellow flowers, which are rare in Eagland : and of the 
ſecond fort there is one with a white, and another with 
a ſoft red flower, both which are now very rare in 
the gardens. | | 
The firſt ſort ſends out two oval leaves, which are 
joined at their baſe : they are three inches long and 
one and a half broad in the middle, gradually leſſen- 
ing toward the end; theſe at firſt embrace each other 
incloſing the flower, but afterward they ſpread flat 
* 1 the ground; they are ſpotted with purple and 
white ſpots all over their ſurface ; between theſe riſes 
a ſingle naked ſtalk about four inchgs high, which is 
ſmooth, of a purple colour; this ſyſtains ofte flower, 
compoſed of ſix ſpear-ſhaped petgls, which in this 
are iy. but in ſome they are white ; the flower 
hangs downward, and the petals reflex and ſpread 
open to their baſe. In the center is ſituated the ob- 
long three-cornered germen, ſupporting a _— ſtyle 
which 1s longer than the ſtamina, crowned by a tri- 
ple ſtigma ; the purple ſtamina ſtand cloſe about the 
ſtyle, and the ſtigma ſtands farther out. This plant 
flowers early in April, but ſeldom ptoduces ſeeds in 
England. The root of this plant is white, oblong, 
= fleſhy, and ſhaped like a tooth; from whence it 
had the title of Dog's Tooth. | 
The ſecond ſort differs from the firſt in the ſhape of its 
leaves, which are longer and narrower, and the flowers 
are a little larger but not ſo well coloured. They 
wy? naturally in Hungary, and in ſome parts of Italy. 
hey are propagated by offsets from their roots, 
which they do not ſend out very plentifully, fo they 
are not ſo commonly ſeen in the gardens, as moſt other 
flowers of the ſame ſeaſon : they love a ſhady fitu- 
ation and a gentle loamy ſoil, but ſhould not be too 
ofren removed. They may be tranſplanted any time 
after the beginning of June, when their leaves will be 
quite decayed, till the middle of September ; but the 
roots ſhould not be kept very long out of the ground, 
for if they ſhrink; it will often cauſe them to rot. The 
roots of theſe flowers ſhould not be planted ſcattering 
in the borders of the flower-garden, but in patches 
near each other, where they will make a good ap- 
pearance. | 

ESCHYNOMENE. See Kscavynomtta; 

ESCHYNOMENOUS, ASCHYNOME- 
NOUS PLANTS {Aloywiptn, of alex. 
Gr. to be aſhamed,] the ſenſitive plants; which, . 
when one touches them, will fhrink in, or let their 
leaves fall down. | 

ESCULENT PLANTS f[of eſculentus, Lat. 
eatable,] ſuch plants, or the roots of them, as may be 
eaten; as Beets, Carrots, Leeks, Onions, Parſneps, 
Potatoes, Radiſhes, Horſe-radiſh, Seorzonera, &c. 

ESPALIERS, are either rows of trees planted 
about a whole garden or plantation, or in — 
ſo as to incloſe quarters or ſeparate parts of a gar- 
den, whieh are trained up flat in a cloſe hedge, for the 
defence of tender plants againſt the violence and in- 


ed by a-triple, obtuſe, ſpreading ſtigma. The germen 


jury of wind and weather. 
22h The 
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The moſt commonly received notion of Epaliers are 
hedges of fruit-trees, which are trained up regularly 
to a lattice of wood work, formed either of Aſh-poles, 
or ſquare long timbers cut out of Fir, &c. and it is of 
this ſort of Eſpalier that I ſhall treat in this place. 
Eſpaliers of fruit- trees are commonly planted to ſur- 
round the quarters of a . — for which 

urpoſe they are of admirable uſe and _ fot by 
aying out the walks of this garden regularly, which 
are bounded on each ſide by theſe hedges, when they 
are handſomely managed, they have a wonderful effect 
in ſheltering the kitchen-plants in the quarters, and 
alſo ſcreening them from the ſight of perſons in the 
walks; ſo that a kitchen- garden well laid out in this 
manner, and properly managed, will be equal to 
the fineſt re i parterre for beauty. 
The trees chiefly lanted for Eſpaliers are Apples, 
Pears, and ſome Plums; but the two former are 
moſtly uſed : ſome plant Eſpaliers of Apples grafted 
upon Paradiſe- ſtocks; but theſe being of humble 
growth, and a ſhort duration, are not ſo proper for this 
purpoſe, unleſs for ny ſmall gardens ; therefore I 
ſhould rather adviſe the having them upon Crab- 
ſtocks, or (if in ſmaller gardens, where the trees can- 
not be allowed to grow ſo high) upon what the gar- 
deners call the Dutch-ftock ; which will cauſe them 
to bear ſooner, and prevent their growing too luxu- 
riantly, and theſe will continue many years in vigour. 
In chuſing the trees for an Eſpalier, endeavour as 
near as poſſible, to plant the ſeveral ſorts which are 


'nearly of the ſame growth in one line, that the Eſpa- 


lier may be the more regular, and of an equal height, 
which greatly adds to their beauty; for if you — 
trees which ſhoot very unequally in the ſame line, it 
will be impoſſible to make the Eſpalier regular: be- 
ſides, che diſtance of the trees muſt be in proportion 
to their growth, tor ſome trees, viz. thoſe of a larger 
growth, ſhould, be planted thirty or thirty-five feet 
aſunder; whereas thoſe of ſmaller growth, need not 
be above twenty-five feet diſtance from each other. 

The width of the walks and borders between theſe 
Eſpaliers ſhould (in a large garden) be fourteen or ſix- 
teen feet at leaſt; and if the trees are deſigned to be 
carried up pretty high, the diſtance ſhould be greater, 
that each ſide may receive the advantage of the ſun 
and air, which is abſolutely neceſſary, if you would 


have the fruit well taſted. And if your ground is fo | 
| ſituated, that you are at full liberty which way to 


make the Eſpaliers, I would adviſe the placing the 
lines from the caſt a little inclining to the ſouth, and 
toward the welt a little inclining to the north, that 
the ſun may ſhine between the rows in the morning 
and evening when it is low; for in the middle of the 
day, when the ſun is advanced far above the horizon, 
it will ſhine over the tops of the Eſpaliers, and reach the 
ſurface of the earth about their roots, which is a matter 
of more conſequence than many people are aware of. 

The ſorts of Apples proper for Eſpaliers, are the 
Golden Pippin, Nonpareil, Rennette Griſe, Aroma- 
tick Pippin, Holland Pippin, French Pippin, Wheel- 
er's Ruilet, Pile's Ruſſet, with ſome others. The 
ſeaſon for planting, and the method of pruning and 
training theſe trees, you will ſee under the articles of 


Apps and PruNniNnG. 


The ſorts of Pears proper for an Eſpalier, are chiefly 
the ſummer and autumn fruits, for ſome of the win- 
ter Pears ſeldom ſucceed well in an Eſpalier. Theſe 
trees, if deſigned for a ſtrong moiſt fn, ſhould be 
upon Quince-ſtocks , but if for a dry ſoil upon free- 
ſtocks. Their diſtance of planting muſt alſo be regu- 
lated by the growth of the trees, which are more un- 
equal in Pears than Apples, and ſhould therefore be 
more carefully examined before they are planted. As 
for thoſe Pears upon free-ſtocks, the diſtance ſhould 
never be leſs than thirty feet for moderate growing 
trees; but for vigorous ſhocters, the ſpace of forty 
feet is little * z eſpecially if the foil be ſtrong; in 
which caſe they ſhould be planted at a greater diſtance. 
The particular forts of Pears I would recommend for 


an Eſpalier, are the Jargonelle, Blanquette, Poire fans | 


1 ſhall now give dir 


ESP 


Peau, Summer Boncretien, Hamden's Bergamot, 


Autumn Bergamot, L'ambrette, Gros Rouſlilct, 


Chaumontelle, Beurre du Roy, Le Marquis, Creſſanc, 
with ſome others of leſs note; always remembering, 
that thoſe Pears which are of the melting kind, will 
do better in Eſpalier than the breaking Pears, which 
ſeldom ripen well on an Eſpalier; as alſo that many 
ſorts of Pears will ripen well on an Eſpalier in a warm 
ſoil and fituation, which require a wall in other places; 
you ſhould alſo be — of the ſtocks theſe are 
grafted on; for if the breaking Pears are grafted upon 
Quince-ſtocks, the fruit will be ſtony, but the melt- 
ing Pears will be improved by them. As to the 
method of planting, ſee the article Pzar ; and for 
1 and Managing, ſee PRUNING. 
ions for making the Eſpalier, 
to which the trees art to be trained; but this ſhould 
not be done until the third year after the trees are 
planted; for while they are young, it will be ſufficient 
to drive a few ſhort ſtakes into the ground on each 
ſide of the trees, in a ſtrait line, to which the branches 
ſhould be faſtened in an horizontal poſition, as they 
are produced, in order to train them properly for the 
Eſpalier; which ſtakes may be placed nearer, or at 
a — diſtance, according as the ſhoots produced 
may require; and theſe will be ſufficient for the three 
firſt years; for ſhould you frame the Eſpalier the firſt 
ear the trees are planted, many of the ſtakes would rot 
ore the Eſpalier is covered. The cheapeſt method 
to make theſe Eſpaliers is with Aſh-poles, of which 
you ſhould have two ſorts; one of the largeſt ſize, 
which contains thirteen polesin a bundle, and the other 
ſize thoſe of half a hundred. The firſt or largeſt ſize 
poles, ſhould be cut about ſeven feet and a half long; 
theſe are intended for upright ſtakes, and mult be ſharp- 
ened at the largeſt end, that they may, with more eaſe, 
be driven into the ground ; and if their bottoms are 
burred, or rubbed over with that compoſition men- 
tioned in the article of Covzrincs, they may be pre- 
ſerved a long time ſound ; theſe ſhould be placed at a 
foot diſtance from each other in a direct line, and of an 
equal height, about ſix feet above ground ; then you 
ſhould nail a row of ſtrait ſlender poles along upon the 
tops of the upright ſtakes, which will keep themexactly 
even, and continue to croſs the ſtakes with the ſmaller 
poles, and alſo with the tops which were cut off from 
the larger ſtakes, at about nine inches diſtance, row 
from row, from the top ta the bottom of the ſtakes. 
Theſe rows of poles ſhould be faſtened with wire to the 
ſtakes, which it madeof Fir, and painted over, willlaſta 
long time; and the largeſtend of thepoles ſhould be cut 
flat, and nailed to the upright ſtakes, which will ſecure 
the Eſpalier almoſt as long as the poles will endure ; 
whereas, if your faſtening is not ſtrong, the poles will 
be continually diſplaced with every ſtrong wind. 
When your Eſpalier is thus framed, you muſt faſten 
the branches of the trees thereto either with ſmall 
Oſier-twigs, rope-yarn, or ſome ſuch binding, obſerv- 
ing to train them in a horizontal poſition, and at equal 
4 being careful not to croſs any of the 
branches, nor to lay them in too thick. The diſtance 
which ſhould be allowed for the branches of Pears and 


Apples, muſt be proportioned according to the ſize of 


their fruit; ſuch of them whoſe fruit is large, as the 
Summer Boncretien, Monſieur John, and Beurre du 
Roy Pears, and the Rennet Griſe, Holland Pippin, 
French Pippin, and other large Apples, ſhould have 
their branches ſix or eight inches diſtance at leaſt; 
and to thoſe of leſſer growth, four or five inches 
will be ſufficient. But tor farther directions, I ſhall 
refer to the articles of the ſeveral fruits : as alſo that 
of PRuxING, where theſe particulars will be ſuffici- 
ently explained. 

But beſides this ſort of Eſpalier made with Aſh-poles, 
there is another ſort that is by many people preferred; 
which is framed with ſquare timbers cut to a proper 
ſize, according to the ſtrength thereof, or the expence 
the owner is willing to go to. Theſe, though they ap- 
pear more ſightly, when well fixed and painted, are 
not of longer duration than one of the former, * 

vide 


are vaitly more expenſive; for 
the greateſt n 


2 
4 
2 
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che frame MO ny therefore all expence in 


order. | anne 
Fruit- trees thus planted, and well managed, are 
much ble to thoſe trained up in anyother figure, 


u accounts; as firſt, theſe take up very lit- 
— in a garden, ſo as not to be hurefal to the 
lants which grow in the quarters; and, ſecondly, the 

it upon theſe are better taſted than thoſe which 
upon dwarfs, the fun and air having freer ac- 

ceſt to every part of the tree; whereby the dam 
neſs ariſing from the ground is ſooner diſſipated, which 
is of ſingular advantage to fruit-trees (as hath been 

already ſhewn.) And as the trees againſt 2 

lier are kept low, and the branches being faſtened to 

the Eſpalier, the fruit will not be blown down ſo 

ſoon —— wind ; ſo that upon the whole; Eſpaliers 

muſt be allowed to be of uſe and beauty. 
EVER-GREEN THORN. - See PyracanTra. 
EVERLASTING PEA. See LATuvkus. 
EUGENIA. Michel. 108. 
The CHARACTERS are, i | 17 
The flower hath a permanent —— — one leaf, cut 
into four ſegments : the flower hath four oblong obtuſe 
petals, twice as large as the empalement. It hath many 
Ramina which are inſerted in the empalement, terminated 
by ſmall ſummits, and a 5 
the flower, ſupporting a of t 
famina, crowned by a ſingle fligma. The germen af- 


terward becomes a _ Plumb-ſh it 
crowned, having one cell incloſing one 1 — * 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection 


of Linn&us's twelfth claſs, intiruled Icoſandria Mono- 
ia, the flower having many ſtamina inſerted in 
the empalement, and one ſtyle. 
The Spxcres are, 

1. EvoRNIA (Malaccenfis) foliis integerrimis, peduncu- 
lis racemoſis lateralibus. Flor. Zeyl. 187. Eugenia 
with entire leaves and branching foot-ftalks of flowers. 
Jamboſa domeſtica. Rump. Amb. 1. p. 121. 

2. Evornia (Fambes) foliis integerrimis, pedunculis 
racemoſis terminalibus. Flor. Zeyl. 188. Eugenia 
with entire leaves, and branching foot-ftalks of flowers 

| miating the branches. Jamboſa ſylveſtris alba. 
Rump. Amb. 1. 127. — 

There are ſome other ſpecies of this genus which 
grow naturally in India, but thoſe here mentioned 
are the only ſorts which I have ſeen in the Engliſh 
gardens. Some plants of the firſt fort I received 
rom Dr. Hebe with ſome other pon which 
were ſent by his brother from the Braſils, where 
it is cultivated for the table; fo that the plants of 
this kind are common in moſt parts of the Eaſt-In- 
. 

This riſes with a tree- like ſtem, covered with a brown 
bark, which, in the countries where it grows natu- 
rally, riſes from twenty to thirty feet high, ſending 
out many branches, garniſhed with oblong entire 
leaves, ending in acute points : theſe are placed op- 
E and when young, are of a bright purple co- 
ur; but as they grow older, become of a light 
green, The flowers are produced on the fide of 
the branches, each foot-ſtalk branching into three or 
four others, each ſupporting one flower. Theſe are 
lucceeded by irregular-ſhaped ſucculent fruit, in- 


cloſing one nut. 

The Lene ſort riſes to the ſame height as the firſt, 
but the leaves are longer and aarrower. The flowers 
do, for the moſt part, terminate the branches, * 
there are ſome which come on their ſides. The 


fruit of this is ſmaller, rounder, and not ſo much e into four cells. This tree flowers the latter of 


teemed as thoſe of the firſt. 
Theſe plants are preſerved in the gardens of the cu- 


lly in ſummer, when 


E U O 
| rious for the fake of variety, 8 there is. lic- 
tle hopes of their producing fruit in England. They 
may b ated by their ſtones, if they can be 
obtained f rom the countries of their natural 
ch. The ſtones ſhould be planted in ſmall pots 
led with light earth, and plunged into a bot. bead, 
obſerving to keep the earth moiſt but not wet; in 
about 8 weeks the plants will appear; and when 
grown four mches high, they ſhould be carefully ſe- 
parated, planting each into a ſmall por, plunging 
them into the hot-bed again, . being careful to ſhade 
them till they have taken new root; after which, 
they ſhould be treated in the ſame way as other 
tender plants from the ſame country, always plupg- 
ing them into the tan-bed in the ſtove ; and in winter 
— ſparing in water to them, for much · wet will kill 
Ks. 1 | . 


p-| EVONYMUS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 240. Tourn. Iſt. 


R. H. 617. tab. 388. [Evwmp©-, of iv, good, and 
| Goa, a name; ſo called by way of antiphralis, becauſe 
it is hurtful to animals.] The Spindle-tree, or Prick- 
wood ; in French, Puſain. | 
: Ei hogs me _ _ be fo / N 
0 4 empalement to t ver of one = 
which is divided into four or five ſegments. The 2 
hath four or frve oval petals, which ſpread open. It bath 
ve ſhort lamina, which are joined at their baſe to 
the germen, terminated by twin ſummits. In the center is 
fituated a large oval germen, ſupporting a ſhort ſtyle, crown- 
ed by an obtuſe ſtigma. The germen afterwerd becomes a 
| four-cornered coloured capſule, having as many 
cells as angles, each containing one oval ſeed. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's fifth claſs, which includes thoſe plants 
whoſe flowers have five ſtamina and one ſtyle. 
The Spxcits are, | 
1. Evoxymvs (Yulgaris) foliis lanceolatis, floribus te- 
trandriis, fructu no. Spindle-tree with - 
ſhaped leaves, flowers having four ſtamina, qua- 


. 428, The common Spindle-tree. | 
2. Evonymus 2 foliis ovato-lanceolatis, flo- 
ribus pentandris, fructu pentagono, pedunculis lon- 
iffimis. Spindle- tree with oval ſpear-ſhaped leaves, 
| morn having five ſtamina, a five-cornered fruit, and 
very long foot-ſtalks. Euonymus latifolius, C. B. P. 
428. Broad-leaved Spindle-tree. | 
3. Evonymvs ( Americanus) floribus omnibus quinque- 
fidis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 197. Spindle-tree whoſe floters 
are all divided into five points. Euonymus Virginia- 
nus, pyracanthe foliis, ſempervirens, capfula verru- 
carum inſtar aſperatà rubente. Pluk. Phyt. 115. f. 5. 
V r evergreen Spindle- tree with rough, warted, red 
ſeea-veſſels | 


4. Evoxnymus (Pinnatis) foliis pinnatis, fructu racemoſo 
trigono. ' Spindle- tree with winged leaves, and three-cor- 
nered fruit growing in bunches. Euonymus caudice 
non ramoſo, folio alato, fructu rotundo tripyreno. 
Sloan. Cat. Jam. 171. Spindle-tree with an unbranching 
Kall, a winged leaf, and a round fruit having three ſeeds. 
The firſt ſort grows naturally in England. It is very 
common in hedges, and is —— found growing 


ſeen of any conſiderable ſize, but rather appears like 
a ſhrub; but if planted ſingle, and trained up like 
other trees, will have a ſtrong woody ſtem, and riſe 
more than twenty feet high, dividing into many 
branches, garniſhed with ſpear-ſhaped leaves about 
three inches long, and one inch and a quarter broad 
in the middle, gradually diminiſhing to both ends; 
they are entire, of a deep green colour, and are placed 
oppoſite. The flowers come out in ſmall bunches 
. from the ſide of the ſtalks, ſtanding upon ſlender foot- 
ſtalks; they are compoſed of four whiriſh petals, which 
are expanded in form of a croſs. The empalement 
is divided into four parts. The flowers haye four 
ſtamina, and the fruit is four-cornered, and opens 


| May and the beginning of June, and the fruit ripensin 
October, at which time * ſ open 
| | 5 an 


drangular Euonymus vulgaris, granis ruben- 
tibus. C. 4" be p 


in woods. This, when growing in hedges, is ſeldom | 


j 
| 
| 
1 
| 
= 
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and expoſe the ſeeds, which are of a beautiful red co- | , 
lour ; ſo that when the branches are well ſtored with | 


them, the trees make a good appearance at that ſea- 
ſon, when growing among other ſorts. The wood 


of this tree 15 uſed by the muſical inſtrument-makers 


for toothing of organs and virginal keys; the branches 


are cut into tooth-pickers, and for making of ſkewers; 
and ſpindles are made of the wood, from whence the 
tree was titled Spindle- tree; but in ſome counties it 
is called Dogwood. 
The ſecond for 


rt grows naturally in Auſtria and Hun- 


gary this was very ſeldom ſeen in England till of late 


Fears, ſince I procured it from France, and from the 
ſieeds of thoſe plants great numbers have been ſince 


raiſed, ſo it is now pretty common in ſeveral of the 


- nurſeries near London; this riſes with a ſtronger ſtem 
than the firſt, and grows to a larger ſize. The leaves 
are oval and ſpear-ſhaped, about four inches long, and 


two inches broad in the middle, of a light green co- 


our, and entire; they are placed oppoſite on the 
branches, with ſhort foot-ſtalks, The flowers come | 


out from the ſide of the branches, upon very ſlender 


* 


foot-ſtalks, which are two inches and a half long; 


theſe branch out into a looſe bunch, ſo that the flowers 


ſtand upon ſeparate foot-ſtalks. The flowers have 


five petals, which at firſt are white, but afterward 
change to a pes colour ; the empalement of the 
flower is divided into five parts. It hath five ſtamina, 
and the fruit is frequently five-cornered ; the fruit 1s 
much larger than that of the common ſort, and the 
foot-ſtalks being weak, the fruit always hang down. 
Dr. Linnæus has ſuppoſed theſe to be but one ſpecies, 
and has taken the characters of this genus from the 
ſecond fort, whoſe lowers have five ſtamina and five 
petals, and the fruit five corners; but all thoſe of 
the common ſort which I have examined have but 
four, and theſe differences are permanent in thoſe 
lants which riſe from ſeeds; for I have raiſed many 
of both ſorts from ſeeds, bur have never found either 
of them alter. | | | 


The third fort grows naturally in Virginia, Carolina, 


and other par ts of North America; this riſes with a 
ſhrubby ſtalk to the heightof eight or ten feet, dividing 
into many branches, which come out oppoſite from the 


- Joints of the ſtem; theſe are ran with ſpear-ſhaped 
f 8 


eaves, which are two inc long, and about three 
quarters of an inch broad in the middle, ending in 
acute points; they are placed oppoſite, and continue 
green all the year. The flowers are produced at the 
end of the branches, and alſo from the ſides, in ſmall 
cluſters, which are ſucceeded by round capſules, 
which are cloſely armed by rough protuberances. 
This flowers in July, but ſeldom produces ripe fruit 
in England, 
As this is an evergreen ſhrub, ſo it merits a place in 
every curious garden, and particularly in all planta- 
tions of evergreen trees and ſhrubs ; there is a vari- 
ely. of this with variegated leaves, which is preſerved 


in the nurſery-gardens. 


The two firſt ſorts may be propagated either by ſeeds, | 


— 


ut : 
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The fourth fort grows naturally in Jamaica, and ſome 
of the other iſlands in the Weſt-Indies; this riſes 
with an upright woody ſtalk, to the height of ten or 
twelve feet; at the top it divides into two or three 
ſhort branches, which are garniſhed by winged leaves, 
'compoſed of ſix or ſeven pair of ſmall leaves (or lobes) 
about two inches long, and one inch broad; theſe 
leaves come out without order, ſtanding upon long 
foot-ſtalks. The flowers come out in cluſters from 
the ſide of the branches, toward their end ; theſe are 
ſucceeded by roundiſh capſules, having a thick brown 
cover, which open in three cells, wy containing a 
ſingle hard feed. 


or layers; if by ſeeds, they ſhould be ſown in autumn, 


ſoon after 22 are ripe; then the plants will come u 


the ſpring following; but if the ſeeds are not ſown till 
ſpring, the plants will not appear till the followin 
ſpring, whereby a whole year is loſt. The ſeeds ſhoul 


be ſown upon a ſhady border, where they will ſucceed 
better than when they are more expoſed to the ſun, 


-. 
1 . 


— 
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When the plants. come up, they will require no other 
care but to keep; them clean from weeds till the fol- 


lowing autumn, when, as ſoon as their leaves decay, 


the N ſhould be taken up and tranſplanted into a 
ery, 


nu in rows two feet diſtant, and the plants one 
foot aſunder in the rows; in this place they may re- 


main two years, and then they may be removed to 
the places where they are to remain. 2512 
When theſe are N by-dayers, the young 


ſhoots ſhould be laid down in antumn; and if the joint 
which is laid deepeſt in the ground is ſlit, as is prac- 


tiſed fot Carnations, it will cauſe them to — roots 


much ſooner than they otherwiſe would do; theſe lay- 
ers will be ſufficiently rooted in one year to bear tran(- 
planting, when they ſhould: be taken from the old 
2 and treated in the ſame way as the ſeedlings. 

he cuttings of theſe ſorts, planted in a ſhady border, 
will take root, but they ſhould be planted in autumn, 
as ſoon as their leaves begin to fall; they ſhould; be 
the ſhoots of the ſame year, with, a knot of the for- 
mer year at bottom. 


The third ſort, which grows naturally in North 


America, is ſo hardy as rarely to ſuffer by cold in 
England, provided it is not planted in places very 
much expoſed. This may be propagated by laying 
down the young branches in the autumn, obſerving 
to tongue them in the ſame manner as is practiſed in 
lay ing of Carnations: theſe will have made good roots 
in one year, when they may be cut from the old 
plants, and planted in a nurſery for two years to 
get ſtrength ; after which, they ſhould be planted 
where they are deſigned to remain. 
The fourth ſort is a native of warmer countries, 
ſo cannot be preſerved in England, unleſs it is placed 
in a ſtove in winter: this is generally propagated by 
ſeeds, which muſt be ſown in pots, plunged into 
a. hot-bed ; and when the plants are fit to remove, 
ſhould be each planted in a ſeparate ſmall pot, 


and plunged into the hot-bed again, being careful 


to ſhade them until they have taken new root ; after 
which they muſt be treated in the ſame way as other 
tender plants of the ſame countries. This ſort may 
alſo be propagated by cuttings during any of the 
ſummer months. | | 


EUPATOROIPHALACRON. See VIERBESINNA. 
EUPATORIUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 842. Tourn. 


Inſt. R. H. 455. tab. 259. [ Eurartwgwor, of king Eu- 
pator, who firſt brought this plant into uſe.] Hemp 
Agrimony; in French, Eupatoire. 
The CHARACTERS are, 

I hath. @ compound flower, compoſed of ſeveral herma- 
phrodite florets, which are funnel-ſhaped, cut into 
five parts at the brim, "which ſpread open; theſe are in- 
cluded in one common ſcaly empalement, whoſe ſcales are 
narrow, ere, and wunequal. The florets have each five 
ſhort hairy ſtamina, terminated by cylindrical ſummits. In 
the bottom is fituated a ſmall germen, ſupporting a long 
ſlender ſtyle, which is bifid, crowned by a narrow ſtigma. 
The germen afterward becomes an oblong ſeed, crowned 
with down, ſitting in the empalement. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's nineteenth cla which includes thoſe 
plants with compound flowers, which have only her- 


maphrodite fruitful flowers. 


he SpEcizs are, 


. EuraToriuM (Cannabinum) foliis digitatis. Horr. 


Cliff. 396. Eupatorium with fingered leaves. Eupa- 
torium cannabinum. C. B. P. 320. Common Hemp 
Agrimony. —— 
UPATORIUM (Maculatum) foliis lanceolato-ovatis, 
ſerratis, petiolatis, caule erecto. Hort. Cliff. 396. 
Eupatorium with ſpear-ſhaped oval leaves which are 
ſawed, having foot-ſtalks, and an upright ſtalk. Eupa- 
torium Nove Anglie, urticæ foliis, floribus uy” 
raſcentibus, — — caule. H. L. New England 
Hemp Agrimony with Nettle leaves, purpliſh flowers, and 


l alks. es 
UPATORIUM (Purpureum) foliis ſubverticillatis, lan- 


ceolatis ſerratis petiolatis rugoſis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 838. 


Eupatorium with leaves placed in whorls, which are 
g ſhear 


E UP 


ar. ſbaped, ſatved, rough, and bave foot :ſtalts. Eu- 


ourn.-Inſt, 456. Canada Hemp Agrimony with a long 
rough leaf, and purpliſh ftalk. 


4. EUPATORIUM (Scandens) caule volubili, foliis corda- | 


tis dentatis acutis. Hort. Cliff. 396. Eupatorium with 
_ 8 twining ſtalk and heart-ſhaped leaves, whith: are ly 
indented. Eupatorium Americanum ſcandens, haſtato 
magls acuminato folio, Vaill. Mem. 1719. Climbing 
American Hemp Agrimony, wirb 4 ſpear-like: ſoarp- 
pointed leaf. hs fl 916 md. 
5, EveaToriuM (Rotundifolium) foliis ſeſſilibus diſ- 
tinctis ſubrotundo-cordatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 837. Eu- 
patorium with roundiſp heart- leaves fitting cloſe 
10 the ftalks, and are diſtin. Eupatorium America- 
num, foliis rotundioribus abſque pediculis. Vaill. 
_ Mem. 1719. American Hemp Agrimony with round 
Leaves, having no foot-ſtalks. U 
6. EueraToRIUM' (Fruticoſum) foliis oblongo-cordatis, 
floribus paniculatis, caule fruticoſo ſcandente, Eu- 
patorium with oblong heart-ſhaped leaves, paniculated 
flowers, and a climbing forubby  ftalk. Eupatorium 
ſcandens, foliis ſubrotundis lucidis, floribus ſpicatis 
albis. Houſt. MSS. Climbing Hemp Agrimom wwith round- 
iſþ ſhining leaves, and white flowers ing in ſpikes. 
7. EveaTORIUM (Ogoratum) foliis ovatis, obtuſe ſerratis 
petiolatis trinerviis, calycibus ſimplicibus. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 839. Eupatorium with oval, obtuſe, ſawed, 
three-veined leaves, having foot-ftalks, and fingle em- 
palements to the flowers. Eupatorium Americanum, 
reucrii folio, flore niveo. Vaill. Mem. Acad. Scien. 
American Hemp Agrimony with a Tree Germander leaf, 
and a white flower. | 
8. EuraTorIUM (Perfoliatum) 
ſis. Hort. Cliff. 396. Eupatorium with woolly leaves 
joined at their baſe. Eupatorium Virginianum, ſalviæ 
foliis longiſſimis acuminatis, perfoliatum. Pluk. Alm. 
_ Virginian perfoliate Hemp Agrimony, with long Sage-like 
leaves cloſely ſurrounding the ſtalk. > 
9. EveaTorIuM (Betonicifolium) foliis oblongis, obtuſis, 
crenatis, - glabris, calycibus ſimplicibus. Eupatorium 
with oblong, obtuſe, ſmooth, crenated leaves, and ſingle 
empalements to the flowers. Eupatorium betonicæ folio 
glabro & carnoſo, flore cœruleo. Houſt. MSS. Hemp 


Aegrimony with a moothBetony leaf, and a blue flower. 
10. —— 5 — lis cordatis ſerratis 
caule erecto arboreo. Eupatorium with heart-ſhaped 
ſawed leaves, and an upright tree-like ſtalt. Eupato- 
rium Americanum arboreſcens, mori folio, floribus 
albicantibus. Houſt. MSS. Tree-like ' American Hemp 
* with a Mulberry leaf and white flowers. 
11. EuraToriuM (Punfatum) foliis ovatis petiolatis 
integris, caule fruticoſo ramoſo, calycibus ſimplici- 
bus. Eupatorium with oval entire leaves having foot- 
ſtalks, a branching ſhrubby ſtalk, and fingle empalements 
to the flowers. Eupatorium Americanum fruteſcens, 
balſaminæ lutz fohis, nigris maculis punctatis. Houſt. 
MSS. American ſhrubby Hemp Agrimony, with yellow 
Balſamine leaves ſpotted with black. | 
12, EueaToRIUM ( Hyſſopifolium) foliis lanceolato-line- 
aribus trinerviis ſub integerrimis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 836. 
Eupatorium with narrow, ſpear-ſhaped, entire leaves, 
baving three nerves. Eupatorium Virginianum, folio 
anguſto floribus albis. Bone Elth. 141. tab. 115. 
f. 140. Virginia Hemp Agrimony, with a narrow leaf, 
and white flowers. f | 
13. EveaToriuM (Ramoſum) foliis lanceolato-linearibus 
acutis, ſupernè ſerratis caule ramoſo. Hemp Agrimony 
with narrow, ſpear-ſhaped, pointed leaves, ſawed on their 
upper part, and a branching ſtalk. | 
14. EupATOMu, ( Conyzoides) foliis cordatis acutis, 
dentatis, trinerviis, caule fruiticoſo ramoſo. Eupa- 
torium with pointed, heart-ſhaped, ſawed leaves, having 
three veins, and a branching ſhrubby ſtalk. *Conyza 


fruticoſa, folio haſtato, flore pallide purpureo. Sloan. 


Cat. Jam. 124. Shrubby Fleabane with a ſpear-ſhaped 
leaf, and a pale purple flower. 

15. EupaTorIuM (Paniculatum) foliis cordatis rugoſis 
crenatis, caule paniculato. Eupatorium with rough, 


heart-ſhaped, crenated leaves, and a paniculated ftalk. | 


1 folio oblongo rugoſo, caule purpuraſcente. 


foliis connatis tomento- 


| 
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Conyza Salviæ foliis conjugatis, floribus ſpicatis ru- 
bentibus. Houſt. MSs. Fleabane with Save leaves 
placed oppoſite, and red flowers ng in ſpikes. 
16. EveaTorRiuM (Houſtonis) ent acuminatis, 
caule volubili, floribus ſpicatis racemoſis. Eupatorium 
with heart-ſhaped pointed leaves, a. twining flalt, and 
_ branching ſpied ers. Eupatorium Americanum, 
e olio haſtato glabro, floribus ſpicatis. Houſt. 
S. Climbing American Hemp Aprimony with a ſmooth 
 ſpear-ſhaped leaf, and ſpiked — | 2 
17. EurArORŨ (Trifoliatum) follis ternis. Flor. Virg. 
119. Lin. Sp. Plant 838. Hemp: Agrimony with wife. 
att abads] en ot 1G; 5 
18. EveaToriuM (Altiffimum) foliis lanceolatis nervoſis, 
inferioribus extimo ſub ſerratis, caule fruticoſo. Hort. 
| 1 182. Eupaterium with nervous ſpear-ſhaped leaves, 
whoſe lower leaves are ſawed on their edges, and "ſtand 
in whorls round the ftalks. Eupatorium folio obl 
tugoſo, ampliori, caule vireſcente. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 
456. Hemp Agrimony with à large, oblong, rough leaf, 
and a green ſtalk. | | . | 
19. EveaTorIUM: (Czleftinum) foliis cordato-ovatis, 
obtuſe ſerratis ap ans calycibus multifloris. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 838. orium with beart-ſhaped oval 
leaves obtuſely ſawed, having foot. ſtalls, and many 
flowers to the empalements. Eupatorium ſcorodoniæ 
folio, flore cæruleo. Hort. Elch. 140. tab. 114. 


Hemp Agrimony with a Wood Sage leaf, and a blue 


flower. EY. 
The laſt grows naturally in Carolina, from whence 
the late Dr. Dale ſent me the ſeeds; theſe plants 
flowered very finely the yearafter they were raiſed, but 
never have flowered ſince, for the roots creep greatly 
in the ground, but never ſend up any ſtalks. ' 
The firſt fort grows naturall the fide: of rivers 
and ditches in moſt parts of England, and is the only 
ſpecies of this genus, which. is known to grow natu- 
rally in Europe ; this is eſteemed as a very good vul- 
nerary herb, ſo ſtands in the liſt of medicinal plants. 
It is ſeldom admitted into gardens, becauſe, whete- 
ever it is ſuffered to ſeed, the ground will be well 
ſtored with the plants to a great diſtance. | 
The ſecond fort grows naturally in ſeveral parts of 
North America, 4 m _ : has been introduced 
to the ens in Europe; this hath a perennial 
but — ſtalk, — yr riſes 3 two fees 
and a half high; it is purple, and has many dark 
2 upon it. The leaves are rough, oval and ſpear- 
aped, having foot - ſtalks; they are placed by threes 
round the ſtalk toward the bottom, but upward by 
pairs oppoſite at each joint. The ſtalks are termi- 
nated by cluſters of purple flowers, growing in a ſort 
of corymbus ; theſe come out in July and Auguſt, 
and in warm ſeaſons will ripen its ſeeds in autumn. 
The third fort grows naturally in North America; 
this riſes with an upright near four feet high, 
garniſhed with long, narrow, ſpear-ſhaped leaves at 
each joint; theſe are deeply ſawed on their edges, and 
the midrib is oblique to the foot-ſtalk ; they are 
placed by fours round the ſtalk in whorls, and are 
of a dark green colour. The ſtalks are terminated 
by bunches of purple flowers like the laſt, which 
appear at the ſame time. This hath a perennial root 
and an annual ſtalk. br: vil 
The fourth ſort grows naturally in Virginia and Ca- 
rolina; this hath a perennial root, which ſends out 
many twining ſtalks in the ſpring ; theſe twiſt about 
any neighbouring ſupport, and riſe to the height of 
five or {1x feet, garniſhed at each joint with two heart- 
ſhaped leaves, which are indented on their edges, and 
terminate in acute points; at each joint there are two 
ſmall fide branches come out, which are terminated 
by cluſters of white flowers, fo that the ſtalks ſeem 
covered with them moſt part of their length; but 
as theſe come pretty late in the ſeaſon, ſo unleſs the 
ſummers prove warm, the plants do not flower well in 
England. | . 
There is another of theſe plants with purple flowers, 
ſtanding upon longer foot; ſtalks, which was ſent me 
from Campeachy ; but the ſtalks and leaves are very 
like 


- ſtalk, 


EUP 


ike thoſe of this. fort, ſo that I doubt whether it | 


be a diftin& ſpecies. 
The fifth ſart naturally in New England and 
Virginia, from of theſe counties I have received 
the ſeeds ; this hath a perennial root and an annual 
ſtalk ; it riſes with upright ſtalks about a foot high; 
theſe have their joints pretty near each other, where 
they are iſhed with roundiſh heart-ſh leaves, 
ſitting cloſe to the ſtalks; they are fa on their 
edg s, and are of a light green colour. The flowers 
are uced in ſmall looſe panicles at the top of 
the $; they ace white, and have two fmall green 
leaves immediately under the flowers. Theſe flowers 
pear the latter end of June, but the ſeeds ſeldom 


> ninEn | 

The fixth grows naturally at La Vera Ctuz in 
America, from whence the late Dr. Houſton ſent me 
the ſeeds ; this hath a ſhrubby climbing ſtalk, which 
— — bra wr) g itſelf 
ro any neighbouring r ſupport, is gar- 
niſhed wit wary 06 leaves, placed ; 
they are about three inches long, and one and a half 
broad, of a lucid green; the flowers come out in long 
branching panicles, which proceed from the ſide of 
the ſtalks, and are terminated by a branching pani- 
cle of white flowers. This fort is tender, ſo will 
not live in this country withour artificial beat. 

The ſeventh ſort riſes with upright ftalks three feet 
high, garniſhed with oval leaves at each joint, which 
are placed oppoſite ; they have very ſhort foot- 
ſtalks, and are ſawed on their edges ; from the fides 
of the ſtalks, at every joint, is produced two flender 
branches, which ftand erect , theſe, and the principal 
ſtalks . alſo, are terminated by cluſters of white 
flowers; they appear in Auguſt and September, and 
the ſtalks decay in winter, but the root is perennial. 
This grows naturally in Penfylvania, and other parts 
of America. | 
The ei 
ladelphia; this hath a tal root and an annual 
The ftalks riſe from two to three feet high; 
they are hairy, and garniſhed with rough leaves at each 
joint, which are from three to four inches long, and 
about an inch broad at their baſe, gradually ing 
to 2 acute point; the two leaves are joined at 
their bale, fo the ſtalks ſeem to grow through them; 


they are of a dark green, and are covered with ſhort | 


hairs. The upper part of the ſtalk divides into many 
ſlender foot-ſtalks, each ſuſtaining a cloſe cluſter of 
white flowers. Theſe come out in July, and in'warm 
ſeaſons the ſeeds will ſometimes ripen in England. 

The ninth ſort naturally at La Vera Cruz, from 
whence the late Dr. Houſtoun ſent me the ſeeds ; this 
riſes with an upright ſtalk near two feet high, gar- 
niſhed toward the bottom with oblong e leaves, 
which are of a thick — 2 FR * 
edges 5 the u c is n to tne 
top, where 23 come out in a thick panicle; 
they are blue, and have ſingle empalements. This 
flowers late in autumn, but never ripens ſeeds here; the 
root is biennial, and periſhes ſoon after it has flowered. 
The tenth ſort was ſent me by the late Dr. Houſtoun 
from La Vera Cruz, where he found it growing na- 
turally ; this hath a thick woody ſtalk, which riſes 
twelve or fourteen feet high, ſending out many branches, 
which are channelled, and covered with a brown 
bark, garniſhed with regular heart-ſhaped leaves 


as large as thoſe of the Mulberry-tree; they are 


— 


of a light green colour, and ſawed on their 8. 

laced oppoſite upon foot-ſtalks, near two Fn. 
— the part of the branches are terminated 
by = or five pair of foot-ſtalks, which come out 


from the joints, and the top is terminated by 


an odd one; theſe ſuſtain branching panicles of white 
flowers, which together form a long looſe pyramidal 
_ thyrſe, and make a fine appearance, for there are no 


leaves intermixed with the flowers, but ſo far as the 
ſpike reaches the ſtalks are naked. This fort has 
owered in the Chelſea garden, but did not produce 


2 


fort grows naturally in Virginia and Phi- 


* 


* 


_— * 


ven narrow 
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The dlevemh fort grows. naturally at La Vera Cruz, 


from whence the late Dr. Houſtoun ſent it me; this 
riſes with 


many ſhrubby ſtalks near five feet high, 
which divide into many flender branches, whoſe joints 
are three or four inches afunder ; at each of theſe como 
out two oval leaves about three quarters of an inch 
, and half an iuch broad, ſtanding upon long 
er foot-ſtalks; they have ſeveral black ſpots on 
their ſurface. The branches come out horizontal, and 
are trrminated by fmall-þunches of white flowers, 
whoſe empalements are 0G and compoſed + ſe- 
n eaves, which are divided to 
ren een ſpear ſhaped! ae divided 
The twelfth fort riſes with an upright round ſtalk to 
the height of three feer, ſeyding out ſeveral branches 
toward the top, which come out regularly by paits 


. they are garniſhed with leaves, placed by pairs; 


theſe are two inches and a half long, and about 
one third of an inch broad, having three longitudinal 
veins j they are of a light green colour, and entire. 
The flowers ſtand upon long foot-ſtalks at the end of 
the branches, ſome ſuſtaining one, ſome two, and 


- others three or four flowers; they are white, and ap- 


= late in autumn. This grows naturally in Carolina. 
he thirteenth ſort grows naturally in Maryland; this 
_ a - - = and an annual ſtalk, which riſes 
ret feet high, dividing upward into many branches, 
which are cloſely Er with narrow e 
leaves, which are from two to three inches long, and 
4 quarter of an inch broad, of a deep green, fitting 
Cloſe to the branches; they have three longitudinal 
veins, and their upper part ſharply ſawed on theiredges, 
ending in acute 2 The branches are termi- 
nated by roundiſh cluſters of white lowers, which 
appear in Auguſt, and continue till October; and 
in warm ſeaſons they are ſucceeded by ſeeds, which 
— fon groms naturally 
ourteen na in Jamaica, and 
in moſt of the other iſlands in the Weſt-Indies; this 
riſes with ſhrubby talks about ſix or ſeven feet high, 
dividing into many branches, which are garniſhed 
with heart-ſhaped leaves, ending in acute points, in- 
denred on their edges, having three longitudinal veins; 
the upper part of the branches are terminated by ſlen- 
der foot-ſtalks, each ſuſtaining a ſmall chatter of white 


flowers, included in oblong ſcaly empalements of a 


6; as rh 

The fifteenth fort was ſent me from La Vera Cruz 
by the late Dr. Houſtoun; this riſes with an upright 
branching ſtalk three feet high, ſending out two fide 
branches from every joint, almoſt the whole length, 
which are terminated by looſe ſpikes of red flowers, 
as is alſo the principal ſtalk. The leaves are heart- 
— — rough, and are crenated on their edges, ſitting 
— — the ſtalks; they are of a light green, and a 

e hoary. 

The — ſort was ſent me from Jamaica by the 
late Dr. Houſtoun; this hath ſlender twining ſtalks, 
which faſten themſelves to any neighbouring up rt, 
and riſe eight or ten feet high, ſending out ſmall 
branches oppoſite, at moſt of the upper joints. The 
leaves on the lower part of the ſtalk are heart-ſhaped, 
'ending in acute points; the upper leaves are almoit 
triangular, they are ſmooth, and of a lucid green 
the upper part of the ſtalks have long branching ſpikes 
of white flowers, which are ſmall, and fit cloſe to the 
foot-ſtalks. 

The ſeventeenth fort grows naturally in Penſylvania; 
this hath a perennial root, from which ariſe ſeveral 
upright ſtalks, which grow to the height of ſeven or 
eight feet, in a moiſt ſoil, or where they are ſupplicd 
with water in dry weather, and are garniſhed with 
oval, rough, ſpear-ſhaped leaves, which are a little 
ſawed on their edges; they are placed in whorls round 
the ſtalks, ſometimes ſeven, at other places four or 
five of theſe ſtand at each joint; they are about three 
inches long, and two inches broad. The ſtalks are 


terminated by a looſe corymbus of purple flowers, 


which appear in Auguſt and continue till October, 
but are not ſucceeded | by ſeeds in England. 
2 Ce 
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The eighteenth ſort riſes with a ſingle, upright, n 
ſtalk, Shout four feet high, rarnithed r 
by four ſpear-ſhaped leaves, placed in whorls round 

the ſtalks ; they are ſix inches long, and two inches 
broad in the middle, leſſening to Boch ends,. termi- 
- nating in acute points; they are rough, ſawed on their 
edges, and ſtand on ſhort foot-ſtalks; the ſtalk is 
terminated. by a cloſe corymbus of purple flowers, 
which appear in July, and continue till September. 
The root 1s perennial, but the ſtalks decay every 
winter; it grows naturally in North America. 

'The nineteenth ſort grows naturally in Carolina this 
| hath a creeping root, which ſpreads and multiplies 
very faſt. The ſtalks riſe about two feet high; the 
are garniſhed with oval heart-ſhaped leaves, which 
have foot-ſtalks, and are ſawed on their edges. The 
Howers are produced at the top of the ſtalks in a 
fort of corymbus; they are of a fine blue colour, but 


the roots ſpread ſo much as to cauſe barrenneſs of | 


flowers after the firſt year, 
All theſe ſorts may be propagated by ſeeds, ſeveral 


of them ripen their ſeeds in England; theſe ſhould | 


be ſown in autumn as ſoon as.they are ripe, for then 
the plants will come up the following ſpring ; but if 
they are kept out of the ground till ſpring, the plants 
will not come up till the year after; and thoſe ſeeds 
which are procured from America ſhould be ſown as 
. ſoon as they arrive, for though they may not grow 
the firſt year, yet there will be a greater certainty of 
their ſucceeding, than when they are kept longer out 
of the ground. 
The ſecond, third, fifth, ſeventh, eighth, twelfth, 
thirteenth, ſeventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth 
- forts are hardy plants, ſo the feeds of theſe may be 
ſown in the full ground, but there muſt be care taken 
in the ſowing to keep the ſorts ſeparate ; for as the 
| ſeeds of het plants have a light down adhering to 
them, they are eaſily diſplaced by the leaſt wind; fo 
that the beſt way will be to ſow them in drills, but 
theſe ſhould be but ſhallow, for if the ſeeds are bu- 
. ried too deep they will not grow. The bed in which 
theſe are ſown ſhould not be too much {ed to 
the ſun, but rather have an eaſt aſpect, where the 
morning ſun only reaches it; but where it is more 


_ expoſed, it ſhould be ſhaded with mats in the heat of |. 


the day, and the ground ſhould be kept pretty moiſt; 
for as theſe plants generally grow in moiſt ſhady ſi- 
tuations in their native countries, they. will ſucceed 
better when they have a ſoil and ſituation ſomewhat 
like that; though as we want their heat in ſummer, 
the plants will thrive here when expoſed to the ſun, 
provided they have a moilt foil, or are ſupplied with 
water in dry weather. 

When the young plants come up, they muſt be kept 
clean from weeds ; and where they are too cloſe, ſome 
of them ſhould be drawn out, to give room for the 
others to grow; and if theſe are wanted, they may be 
planted in another bed, where, if they are ſhaded and 
watered, they will ſoon take root; after which they 
will require no farther care but to keep them clean 
from weeds till the following autumn, when they 
may be tranſplanted to the places where they are to 
remain. As the roots of theſe plants ſpread out to a 
conſiderable diſtance, they ſhould not be allowed leſs 
than three feet from any- other plants, and ſome of 
the largeſt growing ſhould be allowed four feet. If 
the fol in which they are planted is a ſoft gentle 


loam, they will thrive much better, and flower | 


ſtronger than in light dry ground; in which, if they 


are not duly watered in dry ſummers, their leaves | 


will ſhrink, and their ſtalks will not grow to half their 
. uſual height. 

All theſe ſorts have perennial roots, by which they 
may be propagated; for as ſome of them do not per- 
fect their ſeeds in England, ſo that is the only way 
of increaſing the plants here; ſome of the ſorts have 
creeping roots, fending out offsets in great plenty, fo 
theſe are eaſily propagated ; and the others may be 
taken up, or the heads taken off from them every 
other year, in doing of which there ſhould be care 


taken not to cut or injure the old plants too much, 
which would cauſe them to flower weak the following 


year. The beſt time to remove theſe plants is in au- 


tumn, as ſoon as they have done growing, that they 
may get freſh roots before the froſt comes on; but 
if that ſhould happen ſoon after their removal, if the 
ſurface of the ground is covered with tan, or dried 
leaves, to keep out the froſt, it will effectually ſecure 
them; and if this is done to the old plants in very ſe- 
vere winters, it will always preſerve them; but the 
nineteenth fort is the only one which I have known 


killed by froſt: however, it may not be amiſs to 


practiſe this on the young ſeedling plants, which have 
not ſo good roots, nor are ſo well eſtabliſned in the 


ground; the future culture will be only to dig the 


ground about them every ſpring, and keep them clean. 
The fourth ſort ſends out many weak twining ſtall:s, 
which require ſupport ; ſo there ſhould be ſome ſtakes 
fixed down by their roots in the ſpring when they be- 
gin to ſhoot, to which the young Kalle ſhould be 
ed and faſtened, and afterward they will naturally 
twine round them and riſe four or five feet high it 
they are ſupplied with water, and in warm ſeaſons 
they will produce plenty of white flowers in Auguſt. 
This fort is ſometimes killed in very ſevere winters, 
if they are not covered; but if, when the ſtalks decay 
in the autumn, the ground about them is- covered 
with ſome old tanners bark, it will effectually ſecure 
the roots. This ſort multiplies very faſt by its h ping 
roots, which may be parted every other year. 
The ſixth and ſixteenth forts have twining flender 
ſtalks, which require to be ſupported in the like 
manner; but theſe are natives of warm countries, ſo 
they will not thrive in England, unleſs they are placed 
in a warm ſtove; therefore they ſhould be planted in 
ts and plunged into the tan-bed in the ſtove, where, 
if they are ſupplied with wet in hot weather, they 
will thrive and produce flowers. The fixth fort hath 
ſhrubby ſtalks, and does not propagate by the root, 
ſo there ſhould be layers made of the young branches, 
which will put out roots if they are pr 4 ſupplied 
with water; but the — for ah be propagated 
by parting the roots, in the ſame manner as the 
fourth ſort. | | 
The ninth and fifteenth ſorts have perennial roots, 
but their ſtalks decay every winter. Theſe are tender 
plants, fo ſhould be planted in pots, and kept con- 
ſtantly 3 in the tan-bed in the ſtove, where 
they will thrive and flower. Theſe may be propagated 


by — off ſome of their young ſhoots about the 


middle of June, when they have ſtrength, and planted 
into pots filled with light earth, and plunged into a 
moderate hot-bed, where, if they are ſhaded from 
the ſun, and gently watered as they may require it, 
they will put out roots in fix weeks, and may then 
be tranſplanted into ſeparate pots, and treated as the 
old plants. 

The tenth, eleventh, and fourteenth ſorts have ſnrubby 
ſtalks, which are perennial. Theſe are natives of 
warm countries, ſo will not thrive in England out of 
a ſtove; therefore they ſhould be planted in pots 
and kept plunged in the tan- bed of the ſtove, and 


treated as the former ſorts. Theſe will ſometimes 


take root from cuttings, but not very freely, ſo that 
the beſt way is from ſeeds when they can be procured. 
When the ſeeds of theſe tender forts can be had from 
their native countries, the plants raiſed that way are 
much preferable to thoſe which are obtained by any 
other method, and will flower much ſtronger, there- 
fore ſhould be preferred; but as theſe ſeeds ſel- 
dom grow the firſt year, few perſons have patience 


enough to wait for the plants coming up. When any 


of theſe ſeeds are brought over, they ſhould be ſown 
as ſoon as they arrive in pots, that they may be re- 
moved at any time; the pots ſhould be plunged into 
a moderate hot-bed, and the earth kept tolerably 
moiſt; the glaſſes ſhould alſo be ſhaded in the heat of 
the day, to prevent the earth from drying; in this hot- 
bed the pots may remain till autumn, when, if the 
plants are not up, they ſhould be plunged between 
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the plants in the bark-ſtove, and in the ſpring removed 
to a gentle hot-bed, which will bring up the 3 
ſoon after. When theſe are fit to remove they ſhould 
be planted in ſeparate ſmall pots, and plunged into 
the hot bed again, ſhading them from the ſun till they 
have taken new root; then they ſhould have a large 
ſhare of free air admitted to them in warm weather, 
and frequently refreſhed with water. 

In the winter theſe plants ſhould be more ſparingly 
watered, eſpecially thoſe ſorts whoſe ſtalks decay 
and in the ſummer they ſhould have a large ſhare of 
free air admitted to them, with which management 
they will thrive and flower. 

EUPHORBIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 536. Euphor- 
bium. Boer. Ind. alt. 1. 258. Tithymalus. Tourn. Inſt, 
R. H. 85. tab. 18. The Burning Thorny Plant. 
This plant was named Euphorbia by King Juba, the 
father of Ptolemy, who governed both the Maurita- 
nias z whoſe phyſician was named Euphorbus, and his 
brother Antonius Muſa is ſaid to have healed Au- 
guſtus with this plant. 

The CHARACTERS are, 
The flocver hath a permanent empalement of one leaf, 
which is ſwelling, rough, and divided into five parts at 
the brim. The flower hath four or five thick truncated 
petals, and twelve or more ſtamina which are inſerted in 
the receptacle, they are longer than the petals, and are 
terminated by globular ſummits. In the center is fituated 
a theee-cornered germen, ſupporting three bifid ſtyles, 
crowned by obtuſe ſtigmas. The germen afterward becomes 


a' roundiſh capſule with three cells, each containing one 


roundiſh ſeed. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the third ſection 
of Linnzus's eleventh claſs, which includes the plants 
whoſe flowers have twelve ſtamina and three ſtyles. 
To this genus he has added the Tithymalus and Ti- 
thymaloides of Tournefort and others. The difference 
between the Euphorhium and Tithymalus, conſiſts 
more in their outward form, than in the characters 
of either flower or fruit, ſo may be properly enough 
Joined together; but the flower o Tithymaloides 
being very different in its form, ſhould be ſeparated 
from them, therefore J ſhall place them under the 
title of Tithymalus ; and as the number of Tithymali 
is very great, many of which are common weeds, 
I ſhall ſelect only the more rare or uſeful kinds to 
enumerate here. | 

The SPEcits are, 

1. Eurhox BIA (Antiquorum) aculeata triangularis ſub- 
nuda articulata, ramis patentibus. Lin. Hort. Cliff. 
196. Euphorbia with triangular * ſtalks which are 
naked, and have ſpines and ſpreading branches. Euphor- 
bium verum antiquorum. Hort. Amſt. 1. p. 23. 
Prickly triangular-pointed Euphorbia, with ſpreading 
branches, commonly called the true Euphorbium of the 
ancients, 

2. EurHORBIA (Canarienſis) aculeata nuda ſubquadan- 

laris, aculeis geminatis. Hort. Cliff. 196. Eupbor- 
2 with naked ſtalks, which have four angles and double 
ſpines. Euphorbium tetragonum & pentagonum ſpi- 
noſum Canarinum. Boerh. Ind. alt. 1. 258. 
Euphorbium with four or five angles which have ſpines. 

3. EuemoRBla (Trigonum) aculeata nuda triangularis 
articulata, ramis erectis. T horny-jointed triangular Eu- 
pborbia with upright naked branches. Euphorbium tri- 

num & tetragonum ſpinoſum, ramis compreſſis. 
| DIinard. A&t. Par. 1720. Prickly Euphorbium having 
three and four angles with e branches. 

4. EvenorBla (Officinarum) aculeata nuda multangu- 
laris, aculeis geminatis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. 196. Thorny 
Euphorbia having many angles and ſpines growing by 
pairs. Euphorbium cerei effigie caulibus craſſioribus, 
ſpinis validioribus armatum. Hort. Amſt. 1. p. 21. 
Torch-ſhaped Euphorbium, with thick ſtalks armed with 
ſtrong ſpines. 

5. EueprorBra (Neriifolia) aculeata ſeminuda, angulis 
oblique tuberculatis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. 196. Thorny 
half-naked Euphorbia with oblique tubercular angles, com- 
monly called the Oleander-leaved Euphorbium. Euphor- 


bium anguloſum, foliis nerii latioribus. Boerh. Ind. 
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= 1. 258. Angular Euphorbium, with broad Oleander 
eaves. | 

6. EupnHoRBIA ( Heptagona) aculeata nuda, ſeptem-an- 

laris, ſpinis ſolitarlis ſubulatis floriferis. Lin. Hort. 
liff. 196. Naked ſeptangular thorny Euphorbia, with 
ſingle awl-ſhaped ſpines, producing flowers at their ex- 
tremities. Euphorbium heptagonum, ſpinis Jongiſ- 
ſimis in apice fructiferis. Boerh. Ind. alt. 1. £58. E- 
Pborbium with ſeven angles and very long ſpines, bearing 

Fruit at their tops. 

7. EuenorBia (Caput Meduſe) inermis tuberculis im- 
bricatis, foliolo lineari inſtructis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. 
197. Euphorbia without thorns, cloſely covered with ty- 
bercles lying over each other like tiles, and narrow leaves, 
commonly called Meduſa's Head. Euphorbium Afrum, 
caule craſſo ſquamoſo, ramis in capitis Meduſz ſpe- 
ciem cincto. Boerh. Ind. alt. 258. African Eupborbium 
with a thick ſcaly ſtalk, and branches diſpoſed like Me- 
duſa's head. 

8. EuryorBla (Mamillaris) aculeata nuda, angulis tu- 
beroſis, ſpinis interſtinctis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 451. Naked 
prickly Euphorbia, with tuberous angles having ſpines 

rowing between them. Euphorbium polygonum acu- 
eis longioribus ex tuberculorum internodiis pro- 
deuntibus. D'Iſnard. Act. Par. 1720. Eupborbium with 
mam angles, and long ſpines growing out from between 
the knots. 

9. Eurnox BTA (Cereiformis) aculeata nuda, multangu- 
laris, ſpinis ſolitariis ſubulatis. Prod. Leyd. 195. 
Naked thorny Euphorbia with many angles, and fingle 
awl-ſhaped ſpines. Euphorbium cerei etfigie, caulibus 
gracilioribus. Boerh. Ind. alt. 1. 258. Euphorbium 
with the appearance of Torch Thiſtle, and a lender ſtalk. 

10. EuPHoRBIA ( Fruttus Pini) inermis imbricata tuber- 
culis foliolo lineari inſtructis. Hort. Cliff. 197. In- 
bricated Euphorbia without ſpines, having tubercles ſur- 
niſhed with very narrow leaves. Euphorbium Afrum, 
facie fructùs pini. Boerh. Ind. alt. 1. 258. African 
Euphorbium with the appearance of Pine fruit, commonly 
called Little Meduſa's Head. 

11. EvenoRBia (Patula) inermis, ramis patulis ſimpli- 
cibus teretibus, foliolis linearibus inſtructis. Eupher- 
bia without ſpines, having fingle ſpreading branches which 
are taper, terminated with very narrow leaves. 

12. EuPHORBIA (Procumbens) inermis ramis teretibus 
procumbentibus tuberculis quadragonis. Eupborbia 
without ſpines, having trailing branches with quadrangu- 
lar tubercles. 

13. EurnokzIA (Inermis) inermis, ramis plurimis pro- 
cumbentibus, ſquamoſis, foliolis deciduis. Eupborbia 
without ſpines, having many trailing branches which are 
ſcaly, and deciduous leaves. 

14. EUPHORBIA (Tiruaculii) inermis fruticoſa ſubnuda fi- 
liformis erecta, ramis patulis determinate confertis. 
Lin. Hort. Cliff. 197. Shrubby eref# Euphorbia without 
ſpines, and ſlender ſpreading branches terminating in 
cluſters, commonly called Indian-tree Spurge. Tithymalus 
Indicus fruteſcens. Hort. Amſt. 1. p. 27. Indian 

* ſorubby Spurge. 

15. EuerHoRBIA (Viminalis) inermis fruticoſa nuda fili- 
formis volubilis, cicatricibus oppoſitis. Hort. Cliff. 
197. Shrubby naked Euphorbia without ſpines, and ſiender 
twining branches, commonly called Indian Climbing Spurge. 
Tithymalus Indicus vimineus penitus aphyllos. Indian 

Spurge with ſlender branches, entirely wwithout leaves. 

16. EUrHORBIA (Mauritanica) inermis fruticoſa ſeminu- 
da filiformis flaccida, folis alternis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. 
197. Naked ſhrubby Euphorbia «without ſpines, taper 
flaccid branches, and leaves placed alternately. Tithy- 
malus aphyllus Mauritania. Hort. Elth. 384. Mauri- 
tanian Spurge without leaves. 

17. EupHoRBIA (Cotiniſolia) foliis oppoſitis ſubcordatis 
penn emarginatis integerrimis, caule fruticoſo. 

in. Sp. Plant. 453. Euphorbia with heart-ſhaped leaves 
placed oppoſite 5 py arte which are indented at the 
top, entire, and a\ ſhrubby ſtalk. Tithymalus arboreus 
Americanus cotini folio. Hort. Amſt. 1. p. 29. Tree 
American Spurge with a Venice Sumach leaf. 


18. EurhoxBIA (Lathyris) umbellà quadrifida, dicho- 
roma, foliis oppoſitis integerrimis, Lin. Sp. Plant. 
457+ 
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457. Euphorbia with a quadrifid umbel, a forked ftalk, 
and entire leaves placed oppoſite. Tithymalus latifolius 
Cataputia dictus. H. L. Broad-leaved Spurge, called 
Cataputia. 5 

19. EurHoRBIA (Myr/inites) umbella ſuboctifidà, bifida, 


carnoſis mucronatis margine ſcabris. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
461. Euphorbia with an umbel divided into eight points, 
whoſe 7 involucrums are oval, and ſpreading fleſhy- 
pointed leaves ſhaped like a ſpatula, having rough borders. 
Tithymalus myrſinites latifolius. C. B. P. 296. Broad- 
leaved Myrtle Spurge. 

20. EurhORBTIA (Dendroides) umbellà multifida, dicho- 
tomi, involucellis ſubcordatis, primariis triphyllis, 
caule arboreo. Lin. Sp. Plant. 462. Euphorbia with a 
multifid forked umbel, heart-ſhaped ſmall involucrums, the 
firſt three-leguved, and a tree-like ftalk. Tithymalus 
myrtifolius arboreus. C. B. P. 290. Myrtle-leaved 
Tree Spurge. 

21. EuenoRBia (Amygdalcides) umbella multifidà, dicho- 
toma, involucellis perfoliatis emarginatis, orbiculatis 
foliis obtuſis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 662. Euphorbia with a 
multifid umbel divided by pairs, orbicular perfoliate invo- 
lucrums, and obtuſe leaves. Tithymalus characias amyg- 
daloides. C. B. P. 290. Wood Spurge. 

22, EurhokBIA (Paluſtris) umbellà multifida, ſubtrifi- 
di, bifida, involucellis ovatis, foliis lanceolatis, ra- 
mis ſterilibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 462. Euphorbia with a 
multifid umbel, which is ſubtrifid and bifid, the ſmall in- 
volucrums oval, ſpear-ſhaped leaves, and ſteril branches. 
Tithymalus paluſtris fruticoſus. C. B. P. 292. Shrubby 

Marſh Spurge. 

23. EvueHORBIA (Orientalis) umbellà quinquefida, qua- 
drifida, dichotomi, involucellis ſubrotundis acutis, 
foliis lanceolatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 460. Euphorbia with 
a quinquefid aud quadriſid forked umbel, a pointed roundiſb 
involucrum, and ſpear-ſhaped leaves. Tithymalus Orien- 
talis, falicis folio, caule purpureo, flore magno. 
Tourn. Cor. 2. Eaſtern Spurge with a Willow leaf, a 
purple ſtalk, and large flower. 

24. EvenorBla (Characias) umbella quinquefida, trifi- 
da dichotomi, involucellis ovatis, foliis lanceolatis, 
capſulis lanatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 460. Euphorbia with 
a quinquefid trifid umbel, dividing by pairs, an oval in- 
volucrum, ſpear-ſhaped leaves and woolly capſules. T1- 

thymalus arboreus, caule corallino, folio Hyperici, 
pericarpio barbato. Boerh. Ind. alt. 1. p. 256. Tree 
Spurge with a red ſtalk, a St. Jobn's Wort leaf, and 
bearded capſule. 

25. EuenoRBIla (Hiberna) umbella ſextifida, dichotoma, 
involucellis ovalibus, foliis integerrimis, ramis nullis 
capſulis verrucoſis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 462. Euphorbia 
with a fix· pointed forked umbel, oval involucrums, entire 
leaves, no branches, and warted capſules. Tithymalus 
Hibernicus Machingboy dictus. Mer. Pin. Iriſh Spurge, 
called Machinghboy. | 

26. EurhOoRBIA (Apios) umbellà quinquefidi, bifida, 
inyolucellis obcordatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 457. Eupbor- 
bia with a quinquefid bifid umbel, and heart-ſhaped in- 
volucrums. Tithymalus tuberosa pyriformi radice. 
C. B. P. 292. Spurge with a tuberous Pear-ſhaped root. 

27. EurhokBIA (Aleppica) umbella quinquefida, di- 
chotoma, involucellis ovato-lanceolatis mucronatis, 
foliis inferioribus ſetaceis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 458. Eu- 
phorbia with a quinquefid forked umbel, oval ſpear-ſhaped 
involucrums which are pcinted, and the lower leaves 
briſtly. Tithymalus Cypariſſius. Alp. Exot. 65. Cy- 
preſs Spurge. 

28. EurHORBIA (Cretica) umbellà multifida, bifida, in- 
volucellis orbiculatis, foliis lineari-lanceolatis villoſis. 
Euphorbia with a multiſid bifid umbel, orbicular involu- 
crums, and narrow, ſpear-ſhaped, hairy leaves. Tithy- 
malus Creticus characias, anguſtifolius, villoſus & 
incanus, Tourn. Cor. 1. Cretan Wood Spurge, with 
narrow, hairy, and hoary leaves. 

29. EurnokBIA (Sylvatica) umbella multifida, dichoto- 
ma, involucellis perfoliatis, ſubcordatis, foliis lan- 
ceolatis integerrimis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 463. Euphorbia 
with a multifid forked umbel, heart-ſhaped perfoliate invo- 


lucrums, and entire ſpear-ſhaped leaves. Tithymalus 


involucellis ſubovatis, foliis ſpathulatio patentibus 
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ſylvaticus lunato flore. C. B. P. 290. Wood-Spurge with 
a moon. ſbaped flower. ; 

30. Eur noah (Heterophylla) inermis foliis ſerratis pe- 
tiolatis difformibus ovatis lanceolatis panduriformibus. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 453. Euphorbia without ſpines, having 
ſawed leaves with foot-ſtalks which are deformed, oval, 
ſpear-ſhaped, and like a fiddle. Tithymalus Curallavicus, 
ſalicis & atriplicis foliis variis, caulibus viridantibus. 
Pluk. Alm. 396. Spurge from Curaſſao, with variable 
leaves like Willow and Orach, and a green ſtalk. 

31. EuProRBIA (Hypericifolia) dichotomà, foliis ſerratis 
ovali-oblongis glabris, corymbis terminalibus, ramis 
divaricatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 454. Forked Euphorbia 
with oblong, oval, ſmooth, ſawed leaves, and divaricated 
branches terminated by umbels. Tithymalus erectus 
acris, parietariæ foliis glabris, floribus ad caulim no- 
dos conglomeratis. Sloan. Cat. Jam. 82. Upright acrid 
opurge, with ſmooth Pellitory leaves, and flowers growing 
in cluſters from the joints of the ſtalk. 

32. EuruoR BTA (Ocymoides) inermis, herbacea, ramoſa, 
foliis, ſubcordatis integerrimis petiolatis floribus ſo- 
litariis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 453. Branching herbaceous Eu- 
phorbia wi!hout ſpines, having entire heart-ſhaped leaves 
with foot-ſtalks, and ſingle flowers. Tithymalus Ame- 
ricanus, erectus, annuus, ramoſiſſimus ocymi caryo- 
Phyllati foliis. Houſt. MSS. Upright, annual, branching 
Spurge of America, with leaves like ſmall Bafil. 

The firſt ſort has been generally taken for the true 
Euphorbium of the ancients, and as ſuch hath been 
directed for medicinal uſe ; but it is from the ſecond 
ſort, that the drug now imported under that title in 
England is taken. Dr. Linnæus ſuppoſes the fourth 
to be the ſort which ſhould be uſed, though as they 
are all nearly of the ſame quality, it may be in- 
different which of them that drug is taken from, 
which is the inſpiſſated juice of the plant. 
The firſt ſort hath a triangular, compreſſed, ſucculent 
ſtalk, which is jointed, and riſes to the height of 
eight or ten feet, ſending out many irregular twiſtin 
branches, which are for the moſt part three-cornered, 
but have ſometimes only two, and at others four an- 
gles ; they are compreſſed, ſucculent, and ſpread out 
on every ſide the ſtalk ; theſe have at the extremi 
of the branches a few ſhort roundiſh leaves, which 
ſoon fall off; and near theſe come out now and then 
a few flowers, which have five thick whitiſh petals, 
with a large three-cornered germen in the center; 
theſe ſoon > off without having any ſeeds. It grows 
naturally in India, from whence the plants were 
brought to the gardens in Holland, and have ſince 
been communicated to moſt of the curious gardens in 
Europe. 
The AP ſort grows naturally in the Canary Iſlands, 
from whence I have been credibly informed, the Eu- 
horbium which is imported in England, is now 
rought, and is the inſpiſſated juice of this plant. In 
its native country this 2 to the height of twenty 
feet or more, but in England it is rarely ſeen more 
than ſix or ſeven; nor is it of any advantage to have 
them ſo tall here, becauſe they ſend out many branches 
which are large and ſucculent, ſo render the plants 
too heavy to be eaſily removed. This hath a very 
thick, green, ſucculent ſtalk, which has four or five 
large angles or corners, cloſely armed with black 
crooked ſpines, which come out by pairs at every in- 
denture : the ſtalks ſend out from every ſide large 
ſucculent branches of the ſame form, which extend to 
the diſtance of two or three feet, then turn their ends 
upwards, ſo that when the plants are well grown, 
they have ſome reſemblance to a branched chandelier; 
theſe have no leaves, but are cloſely armed with black 
ſpines like the ſtalks; at the end of the branches 
come out the flowers, which are ſhaped like thoſe of 
the firlt ſort. 
The third fort hath a naked three-cornered ſtalk 
which is compreſſed, ſending out a great number of 
branches which grow erect, and join up to the main 
ſtalk ; theſe are generally three-cornered, but ſome 
vary to four; they are jointed and armed with ſhort 
crogked ſpines, but have no leaves, nor do the 
pv h 
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page produce flowers here. This grows naturally in 
ndia. | 
The fourth ſort puts out many ſtalks juſt above the 
ſurface of the ground, which are thick, ſucculent, 
and roundiſh, having eight or ten angles while they 
are young, but as they grow old they loſe their angles 


and become round; the branches grow diſtorted and 


irregular, firſt horizontal, and afterward turn upward; 
they are armed with ſmall crooked __ their 
angles, and on the upper part of the branches come 
out the flowers, which are ſmall, and of a greeniſh 
white, ſhaped like thoſe of the ſecond fort. This grows 
naturally in India, ; 
The fifth ſort grows naturally in India this riſes with 
a ſtrong upright ſtalk five or ſix feet high, which 
hath irregular angles, and protuberances which are 
oblique to the angles; the lower part of the ſtalk is 
naked, the upper part is branching, and the branches 
are armed with crooked ſpines; at every * 
rance, and at the top, they are garniſhed with oblong 
leaves of a lucid green, which are very ſmooth, en- 
tire, and rounded at their ends; theſe fall off, and 
the plants remain naked for ſome months, and then 
the flowers come out, which ſit cloſe to the branches, 
and are of a greeniſh white colour; the leaves come 
out in the autumn, and fall off in the ſpring. 

The ſixth fort riſes with a roundiſh, upright, ſuccu- 
lent ſtalk about three feet high, putting out ſeveral 
branches on the fide of the fame form; theſe have 


ſeven angles or furrows, which are armed with long, | 


ſingle, black thorns; at the end of which come out 
ſmall flowers, of the ſame form with thoſe of the 
other ſorts, and are ſometimes ſucceeded by ſmall 
fruit. | - 
The ſeventh fort hath thick, roundiſh, ſucculent 
ſtalks, which are ſcaly ; theſe ſend out many branches 


from their ſides of the ſame form, which are twiſted, | 


and run one over another, ſo as to appear like a par- 
cel of ſerpents coming out from the ſtalks, . 
whence it had the appellation of Meduſa's Head. 
The ends of the branches are garniſned with narrow, 
thick, ſucculent leaves, which drop off, and round 
the upper part of the branches the flowers come out; 
theſe are white, and of the ſame form with thoſe of 
the other ſpecies, but larger, and are frequently ſuc- 
ceeded by round ſmooth capſules with three cells, 
each including a ſingle roundiſh ſeed. 
The eighth ſort hath roundiſh ſtalks, which ſwell out 
like a belly.in the middle, and have knobbed angles, 
between which come out long ſpines which are ſtrait ; 
theſe ſtalks riſe two feet high, and put out a few 
branches on their ſide of the ſame form ; the flowers 
are produced at the end of the branches, ſittin 
cloſe upon the angles; they are ſmall, of a yellowiſh 
een colour, and ſhaped like thoſe of the other 
cies. G 
The ninth fort hath ſtalks and branches very like 
thoſe of the fourth, but much ſlenderer; the ſpines 
of this are ſingle, and thoſe of the other double; and 
the ends of the branches are cloſely 2 with 
flowers on every angle, in which it differs from the 
fourth ſort. | 
The tenth ſort hath a thick ſhort ſtalk, which ſeldom 
riſes more than eight or ten inches high, from which 
come out a great number of trailing branches which 
are ſlender, and grow about a foot in length; theſe 
intermix with each other like thoſe of the ſeventh 
ſort, but they are much ſmaller, and do not grow 
near ſo long, but have the ſame appearance, — 
whence it is called Little Meduſa's Head : the ends 
of . theſe branches are beſet with narrow leaves, be- 
tween which the flowers come out, which are white, 
and ſhaped. like thoſe of the other ſpecies. 
The eleventh ſort riſes with a taper ſtalk ſix or ſeven 
inches high, ſending out from the top a few taper 
branches, which ſpread out on every fide; theſe are 


not ſcaly, like thoſe of the laſt ſort, but taper, and 
- garniſhed at their ends with ſeveral ſmall 


narrow 


leaves which drop off, This ſort hath not yet flowered 
here, having been but a ſhort tune in England. 
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The twelfth ſort hath a ſhort thick ſtalk, which never 


riſes three inches high, ſo that the branches ſpread 


on the ſurface of the ground; theſe ſeldom grow 
more than ſix inches long, and their ſcales ſwell into 
a fort of protuberances which are ſquare; they have 
no leaves, and very rarely produce flowers in England, 
but has been long an inhabitant in the gardens, 

The thirteenth fort is very like the ſeventh, but the 
ſtalks never riſe-more than a foot or fifteen inches 


high, ſo that the branches ſpread out near the ground; 


theſe are alſo much ſhorter than thoſe of the ſeventh, 
but have the ſame appearance, and are garniſhed with 
narrow leaves at their end, which fall off as the 
branches are extended in length : this produces a great 
number of ſmall white flowers at the end of the 
branches, which are ſhaped like thoſe of the other 
ſpecies, and are frequently ſucceeded by round ſmooth 
capſules with three cells, - including one or two 
roundiſh ſeeds which ripen here. 

Theſe ſorts have been by moſt of the modern bota- 
niſts ranged under the title of Euphorbium, -and have 
been diſtinguiſhed from the Tithymali, more from 
the ſtructure and outward appearance of the plants, 
than any real difference in their characters, as hath 
been before obſerved ; but as the number of ſpecies 
of thoſe commonly called Spurge was very great, ſo 
many of the writers were willing to ſeparate the Eu- 
phorbia from that genus, to leſſen the number of 
ſpecies. 

Theſe plants are preſerved in many curious gardens, 
more for the oddneſs, of their ſtructure, than any 
real beauty; but being ſo extremely different in their 
form, from almoſt any plants of European production, 
2 curious perſons — been induced to preſerve 
the ſeveral ſorts in their gardens. 

They are all of them full of a milky acrid juice, which 
flows out on their being wounded in any part; this 
Juice will bliſter the fleſh, if it happen to lie upon 


any tender part for a ſhort time, and will burn li- 


nen almoſt as bad as aqua fortis, therefore the plants 
ſhould. be handled with great caution ; nor ſhould the 
ends of their branches be ever bruiſed or injured for 
if they are, it frequently occaſions their rotting down 
to the next joint, and ſometimes will deſtroy the whole 
plant, if thoſe injured branches are not cut off in time; 
ſo that whenever the branches appear to have been in- 
jured, the ſooner they are cut from the plants, the 
leſs danger there will be of their ſuffering — it; nor 
ſhould any of the branches be cut between the joints, 
for the ſame reaſon. | 
Moſt of theſe plants were firſt brought to Europe by 
the Dutch, who have been very curious to introduce 
great numbers of plants from India, and alfo from 
the Cape of Good Hope : from the latter there hath 
been a very great variety of curious plants of late 
years brought to Europe, many of which produce 
very elegant flowers, and are the greateſt ornaments of 
the conſervatory in the winter and ſpring ſeaſons. 
Theſe have been brought over in ſeeds, but the dit- 
ferent kinds of Euphorbia came over moſt of them 
in plants or cuttings; for theſe may be eaſily tranſ- 
rted to any diſtance, if either of them are put up 


in boxes, with any ſoft dry package, to prevent their 


being bruiſed, or their- ſpines from wounding each 
other, and kept from moiſtute and cold; with this 
care they may be kept ſix months out of the ground, 
and if carefully planted will take root, and thrive as 
well as if they had been newly taken from the old 
lants, or out of the ground but a ſhort time; which 
is a much more expeditious method of obtaining the 
lants than from ſeeds, when they can be procured. 
The greateſt part of theſe ſucculent plants grow na- 
turally upon barren rocky places, or in dry ſandy 
ſoils, where few other plants will thrive; therefore 
they ſhould never be planted in rich or loamy earth 
here, nor ſuffered to receive much wet, which will 
cauſe them to rot. The beſt mixture of earth for 


| theſe 2 is about a fourth paſt of ſcreened lime- 


rubbiſh, a fourth part of ſea-ſand, and half of light 
freſh earth from a common ; theſe ſhould be _— 
. we 
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well together, and frequently turned over before it 
L the — may be incorporated, and the 
compoſt ſweetened by being expoſed to the air. If 
this mixture is prepared a year before it is wanted, it 
will be the better, that it may have the benefit of the 
winter's froſt and the ſummer's heat to mellow it; and 
the oftener it is turned over, and the ſmaller the 
heaps are in which it is laid, the air will penetrate it 
better, and render it more fit for uſe. 

Theſe ſorts are eaſily propagated by cuttings, which 
ſhould be taken from the old 7 in June; theſe 
muſt be cut at a joint, otherwiſe they will rot. When 
theſe cuttings are taken off, the milky juice of the 
old plants will flow out in plenty; therefore there 
ſhould be ſome dry earth or ſand applied upon the 
wounded part, which will harden and ſtop the q + 
and the wounded part of the cuttings ſhould alſo 
rubbed in ſand, or dry earth, for the ſame purpoſe; 
then the cuttings ſhould be laid in a I part of the 
ſtove, for ten days or a fortnight; and ſome of thoſe 
whoſe branches are large and very ſucculent, may lie 
three weeks or more — they are planted, that 
their wounds may be healed and hardened, otherwiſe 
they will rot. When the cuttings are planted, they 
ſhould be each put into a ſmall halfpenny pot, laying 
ſtones or rubbiſh in the bottom, and filling the pots 
with the mixture before directed; then plunge the 
pots into a moderate hot- bed, and if the weather is 
very hot, the glaſſes of the hot - bed ſhould be ſhaded 
in che middle of the day, and the cuttings ſhould be 
gently watered once or twice a week, according as the 
earth may dry: in about ſix weeks or two months the 
cuttings will have put out roots, ſo if the bed is not very 
warm, the plants may continue there, provided the) 
have free air admitted to them every day, otherwiſe 
it will be better to remove them into the ſtove, where 
they may be hardened before the winter; for if they 
are too much drawn in ſummer, they are very apt to 
decay in winter, unleſs they are very carefully ma- 
naged. During the ſummer ſeaſon, theſe plants ſhould 
be gently watered two or three times a week, ac- 
cording to the warmth of the ſeaſon; but in winter 
they muſt not be watered oftener than once a week, 
and it ſhould be given more ſparingly at that ſeaſon, 
eſpecially if the ſtove is not warm: the firſt ſort will 
require more warmth in the winter than any of the 
other, as alſo leſs water at that ſeaſon. This, if well 
managed, will grow ſeven or eight feet high; but the 
plants muſt conſtantly remain in the ſtove, giving 
them a large ſhare of air in warm weather, and in 
winter the ſtove ſhould be kept in a temperate degree 
of warmth. 

The fixth ſort is at preſent the moſt rare in England: 
the plants of this fort, which have been procured 
from Holland, have been moſt of them deſtroyed by 
placing them in ſtoves, where, by the heart, they have 
in one day turned black, and rotted immediately 
after. This ſort will thrive well if placed in a dry 
airy glaſs-caſe with Ficoides, and other ſucculent 
plants in the winter, where they may have free air 
in mild weather, and be protected from froſt; in 
ſummer the plants of this ſort may be expoſed in the 
open air, in a warm ſituation, but ſhould be ſcreened 
from much wet: with this treatment, the plants will 
thrive much better than when they are more tenderly 
nurſed. 

The ſeventh, eighth, tenth, eleventh, twelfth, and 
thirteenth ſorts, are alſo pretty hardy, ſo will live in 
a good glaſs-caſe in winter without fire, provided the 
froſt is — entirely out, and in ſummer they may 
be placed abroad in a warm ſituation: as theſe are 
very ſucculent plants, they ſnould not have too much 
wet; therefore, if the ſummer ſhould prove very 
- moiſt, it will be very proper to place theſe plants 
under ſome ſhelter, where they may enjoy the free air, 
and be ſcreened from the rain, otherwiſe 'by receiv- 
ing too much wet in ſummer they will rot in winter. 
The ſeventh ſort will require to be ſupported, other- 
wiſe the weight of the branches will draw them _ 
the pots; and, by training of the ſtems up to ſtakes, 


part of 
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they will grow four or five feet high, and a great 


number of fide branches will be produced; theſe, 


being very ſucculent and heavy, are v t to draw 
down the ſtem if it hath not ſupport. 9 


The following ſorts have been, by all the writers on 
botany, placed under the title of Tithymalus; but 
the fourteenth and fifteenth ſorts ſhould, according 
to their own diſtinction, have been placed in the 
genus of Euphorbium, becauſe they are as deſtitute 
- leaves as molt of the ſpecies which they have there 
aced, 

The fourteenth ſort riſes with a taper ſucculent ſtalk 
to the height of eighteen or twenty feet, ſending our 
many branches of the ſame form, which ſubdivide 
into many ſmaller ; theſe are jointed but at a great diſ- 
tance: they are ſmooth, and of a deep green colour, 
having a few ſmall leaves at their extremities, which 
ſoon'fall off. As the plants grow older, their ſtalks 
become ſtronger and leſs ſucculent, eſpecially toward 
the bottom, where they turn to a brown colour, and 
become a little woody. The branches grow diffuſed 
and intermix with each other, ſo form a fort of buſh 
toward the top, but this doth not produce flowers 
here. 

The fifteenth ſort ſends out a great number of ſlender 
raper ſtalks of a dark green colour, which are 
{nooth, and twiſt about each other, or any neigh- 
bouring ſupport, whereby they will riſe to the height 
of ten or twelve feet, putting out ſmaller branches 
upward, which alſo twine and intermix with the other 
ſtalks; they are naked, having no leaves, nor do the 
plants flower in England. Theſe grow in India. 

The ſixteenth fort ſends out many taper ſucculent 
{talks from the root, which riſe about four feet high ; 


they are ſlender and weak, fo require ſupport to pre- 


vent, their falling to the ground; theſe have a light 
green bark, and their lower parts are naked, but their 
upper parts are garniſhed with oblong leaves, which 
are ſmooth, entire, and placed alternate on every ſide 
the ſtalks: the flowers are produced in ſmall cluſters 
at the end of the branches, they are of a yellowiſh 
green colour, and are ſometimes ſucceeded by ſmooth 
round fruit, but the ſeeds rarely ripen in England. 
This ſort grows naturally on the African ſhore in the 
Mediterranean. 
The ſeventeenth ſort grows naturally in ſome of the 
iſlands of the Weſt-Indies, and alſo upon the con- 
tinent there. I received ſpecimens of this ſort from 
the iſland of Tobago, and alſo from Carthagena, 
where the plants were growing in plenty ; the Dutch 
ardens were furniſhed with it from Curaſſao, where 
it alſo grows naturally. This hath an upright ſtalk, 
which riſes to the height of ſix or ſeven feet, covered 
with a light brown bark, and divides upward into 
many branches; theſe are garniſhed with roundiſh 
leaves, which are indented at their ends, and have 
foot-ſtalks : they are ſmooth and of a beautiful green, 
but fall away in winter, ſo that in the ſpring they are 


almoſt naked; the flowers come out from the end of 


the branches, they are yellow and ſmall, ſoon falling 
away without having any fruit ſucceed them here. 

Theſe forts are 2 by cuttings, in the ſame 
manner as the Euphorbiums, and the plants muſt be 


treated in the ſame way, as hath been directed for 


them. 
The fourteenth, fifteenth, and ſeventeenth ſorts, are 
tender, ſo require a ſtove; theſe muſt have the ſame 
treatment as the tender kinds of Euphorbiums, but 
the ſixteenth ſort will live in a common green-houſe 
in winter, and may be expoſed abroad in the ſummer. 
The eighteenth ſort ſtands in the liſt of medicinal 
plants, but is rarely uſed in England at preſent ; this 
1s a biennial plant, which periſhes after the ſeeds are 
ripe. It grows naturally in Italy and the ſouth of 
France, and where it is allowed to ſcatter its ſeeds 
in a garden, becomes a weed here. This riſes with 
an upright ſucculent ſtalk from three to four feet 
high, garniſhed with oblong ſmooth leaves which are 
placed oppoſite, and fit cloſe to the ſtalks ; the upper 
e (talk divides by pairs into ſmaller forked 
5 L branches, 
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branches, and from the fork between theſe diviſions 
come out the umbels of flowers, each fork having 
one; that which is ſituated in the firſt diviſion being 
the largeſt, and thoſe in the upper the ſmalleſt. The 
flowers are of a greeniſh yellow colour ; they appear in 
June and July, and the fruit follows ſoon after, which 
is divided into three lobes, and has three cells, each 
containing one roundiſh ſeed, which is caſt out at a 
diſtance by. the elaſticity of the pods. This ſort 
will propagate itſelf faſt enough when it is once in- 
troduced into gardens, ſo requires no care but to keep 
it clean from weeds. 
The nineteenth ſort grows naturally in the ſouth of 
France, in Spain, and Italy. This ſends out many 
trailing branches from the root, which grow about a 
foot long, lying upon the ground, which are cloſely 
arniſhed with thick ſucculent leaves ; theſe are flat, 
Hon, and pointed; they ſpread open on every ſide 
the branches, and are placed alternate, ſitting cloſe to 
the ſtalks : the flowers are produced in large umbels 
at the end of the branches; the involucrum of the 
rincipal umbel is compoſed of ſeveral oval-pointed 
ey but thoſe of the ſmall umbels have only two 
heart-ſhaped concave leaves, whoſe borders are rough; 
the flowers are yellow, and are ſucceeded by three 
ſeeds, incloſed in a roundiſh capſule with three cells. 
This plant will continue two or three years upon a 
dry warm ſoil, and will ripen ſeeds annually ; which, 
if permitted to ſcatter, the plants will come up, 
and require no other care but to keep them clean 
from weeds. | 
The twentieth ſort grows naturally in Crete, and in 
ſeveral iſlands of the Archipelago; this riſes with an 


upright branching ſtem to the height of four feet x 


the leaves of this are oblong and pointed, and are 
placed alternate on the branches ; the flowers come 
out in umbels from the fork between the branches ; 
they are ſmall and yellow, and are rarely ſucceeded by 
ſeeds in England. It is eaſily propagated by cuttings 
during any of the ſummer months, and requires a 
little protection from the froſt in winter. 

The twenty-firſt fort grows naturally in the woods 
in many parts of England, it riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk 
three feet high; the flowers are produced in umbels 
— cloſe to the ſtalks, fo form a long ſpike, the 
empalements are of a greeniſh yellow, and the petals 
black, ſo they make an odd appearance. It flowers 
in May, and the ſeeds ripen in July. If the ſeeds 
of this are ſown under trees in the autumn, the 
plants will riſe the following ſpring, and require no 
culture. | | 

The twenty-ſecond ſort ſtands in the liſt of medi- 
cinal plants by the title of Eſula major, but at pre- 
ſent is ſeldom uſed : this grows naturally in France 
and Germany upon — places, where it riſes 
three or four feet high. It hath a perennial root, 
by which it may be propagated better than by ſeeds, 
which ſeldom grow, unleſs they are ſown ſoon after 
they are ripe. 

The twenty-third ſort was diſcovered in the Levant, 
by Dr. Tournefort, who ſent the ſeeds to the royal 
garden at Paris; this hath a perennial root, from which 
ariſe many ſucculent ſtalks three feet high, covered 
with a purple bark, and garniſhed with oblong ſmooth 
leaves, ſhaped hke hol: of Willow, of a dark green 
colour. The upper part of the ſtalks divide, and in 
the fork is ſituated an umbel of flowers of a greeniſh 
yellow colour, which are ſucceeded by round cap- 
ſules with three cells, each containing a ſingle ſeed. 
It flowers in June, and the ſeeds are ripe in Auguſt; 
this may be propagated by parting the roots, or 
by ſowing the ſeeds in autumn. The plant is hardy, 
ſo will endure the greateſt cold of this country, if it 
is planted in a dry ſoil. 

'The twenty-tourth ſort grows naturally in Sicily, and 
on the borders of the Mediterranean Sea ; this riſes 
with ſeveral ſhrubby ſtalks to the height of five or 
ſix feet, having a red bark, and are garniſhed with 


. oblong, ſmooth, blunt leaves, which are placed alter- | 


nate. The flowers grow in ſmall umbels from the 
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diviſion of their branches; they are yellow, and are 
ſucceeded by roundiſh capſules, which are rough, 
having three cells like the other ſpecies. This is 
ealily propagated by cuttings during any of the ſum- 
mer months, and requires protection from the froſt 
in winter. 

The twenty- fifth ſort grows naturally in Ireland, 
from whence the roots have been brought to Eng- 
land; this hath thick fibrous roots, which ſend u 


ſeveral ſingle unbranched ſtalks about a foot high, 


garniſhed with oblong leaves, placed alternate on 
every ſide. The flowers are produced in ſmall um- 
bels at the top of the ſtalks; they are yellow, and 
are ſucceeded by rough warted capſules with three 
cells; it flowers in June, and the feeds ripen in Au- 
uſt, This may be propagated by the roots, which 
ſhould be planted in a ſhady ſituation and a moiſt 
ſol, | hg 
This plant was almoſt the only phyſic uſed by the 
native inhabitants of Ireland formerly; but ſince the 
uſe of mercury has been known to them, the other 
has been generally neglected. 
The twenty-ſixth ſort grows naturally in the Levant; 
this hath a knobbed Pear-ſhaped root, from which 
ariſe two or three ſtalks about a foot and a half 
high, garniſhed with oblong leaves, which are hairy, 
placed alternate on every {ide the ſtalk. The flowers 


are produced in ſmall umbels from the diviſions of the 


ſtalk; they are ſmall, of a greeniſh yellow colour, and 
are ſeldom ſucceeded by ſeeds here; it may be propa- 
gated by offsets, ſent out from the main root; theſe 
may be taken off in autumn, and planted in a ſhady 


ſituation, where they will thrive better than in the 
full ſun, 


The twenty-ſeventh ſort grows naturally at Aleppo, 


and in other parts of the Levant; this hath a peren- 
nial creeping root, by which it multiplies very faſt 
where it is once eſtabliſhed. The ſtalks of this riſe a 
foot and a half high; the lower leaves are narrow, 


ſtiff, and briſtly; but thoſe on the upper part of the 


ſtalk are ſhaped like the narrow-leaved Myrtle. The 
flowers are produced in large umbels from the divi- 


ſions of the ſtalk; they are yellow, and appear in 


June, but are rarely ſucceeded by ſeeds in this country. 
The roots of this ſhould be confined in N. for 
when they are planted in the full ground, they creep 
about to a great diſtance. 
The twenty- eighth ſort grows naturally in many parts 
of the Levant, and alſo in Spain and Portugal. The 
ſeeds of this were brought me from Scanderoon, by 
the late Mr. Robert Millar, who found the plants grow- 
ing plentifully there; and he aſſured me, that he ſaw 
the inhabitants wounding of theſe plants, and collect- 
ing their milky juice, which they mixed up with the 
Scammony to ſend abroad. | 
The ſeeds of this plant were ſince ſent me from Por- 
tugal, by Robert More, Eſq; who found the plants 
growing there naturally, but this plant had been many 
years before an inhabitant in the Engliſh gardens ; this 
riſes with a purple ſhrubby ſtalk near three feet high, 
which 1s 5 with narrow, ſpear-ſhaped, hairy 
leaves, ſet cloſely on the ſtalk alternately on every 
ſide; the upper part of the ſtalk is terminated by um- 
bels of flowers, which form a ſort of ſpike. The 
greater umbels are multifid, but the ſmall ones are bi- 
fid. The involucrums of the flowers are yellow, and 
the petals of the flowers black; theſe appear in May, 
and are ſucceeded by ſeeds which ripen in July: the 
young plants which have been lately raiſed from ſeeds, 
are generally very fruitful, but the old ones, and thoſe 
raiſed by cuttings are barren; this may be propagated 
by ſeeds, or from cuttings, and will live abroad if 
planted in a dry rubbiſhy ſoil and a warm ſituation, 
otherwiſe they are frequently killed by ſevere froſt. 
The twenty-ninth ſort grows naturally in the ſouth 
of France, in Spain, and Traly z this is a biennial plant, 
from whoſe root ariſe two or three ſtalks, which grow 
two or three feet high, garniſhed with ſpear-ſhaped 
leaves, which are entire. The umbels of flowers ariſe 
from the diviſion of the branches; the involucrums 
are 
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are heart-ſhaped, and ſurround the 


ſcatter, the plants will come up, and _— no other 


care but to keep them clean from weeds ; this muſt | 


have a ſhady ſituation. 

The thirtieth ſort grows naturally at La Vera Cruz, 
from whence the late Dr. Houſtoun ſent me the ſeeds; 
this is an annual plant, which riſes from two to 
three feet high. The leaves of theſe are ſometimes 
narrow and entire, at other times oval, and divided in 
the middle, almoſt to the midrib, in ſhape of a fiddle ; 
they alſo vary in their colour, ſome being inclinable 
to purple, others of a light green ; they are ſawed on 
their edges, and ſtand upon ſhort foot-ſtalks. The 
flowers are produced in ſmall umbels at the end of 
the branches ; they are of a greeniſh white, and are 
ſucceeded by ſmall round capſules with three cells. 
The thirty-firſt ſort grows naturally in moſt of the 
iſlands in the Weſt-Indies this is an annual plant, 


which riſes with a branching ſtalk about two feet 


high, garniſhed with oblong, oval, ſmooth leaves, 
which are ſawed on the edges. The flowers grow 
in ſmall umbels at the foot-ſtalks of the leaves, 
gathered into cloſe bunches ; theſe are white, and 
are ſucceeded by ſmall round capſules, incloſing three 
ſeeds, | 

The ſeeds of the thirty-ſecond ſort were ſent me 
from La Vera Cruz, by the late Dr. Houſtoun; this 


is an annual plant, which riſes with an upright ſtalk | 
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ABA. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 391. tab. 212. Vi- 
F cia. Lin. Gen. Plant. 782. The Bean; in 
French, Feve. 
The CHARACTERS are, 

The flower hath à tubulous empalement of one leaf, 
which is cut into five ſegments at the brim ;, the three lower 
ſegments being long, 70 the two upper are very ſhort. The 
flower is of the butterfly kind. The ſtandard is large, 
oval, -and indented at the end; the two fides turn back- 
ward, after ſome time; it hath two oblong ereft wings, 


which incloſe the keel, being much longer. The keel is 


ſhort, ſwelling, and cloſely covers the parts of generation; 
theſe are joined in one column, almoſt to the top where 
they are divided; the nine ſtamina are in three parts, and 
one ſtands ſeparate; theſe are terminated by roundiſb re- 
clined ſummits. At the bottom is ſituated an oblong com- 
preſſed germen, ſupporting a ſhort angular ſtyle, crowned 
by an obtuſe ſtigma, which is bearded on the two ſides. 
The germen afterward becomes a long, compreſſed, leathery 
750 baving one cell, filled with compreſſed kidney-ſhaped 
eeds. 
Tournefort ranges this 4 of plants in the ſecond 
ſection of his tenth claſs, which includes the herbs 
with a butterfly flower, whoſe pointal turns to a long 
pe with one cell. This is in the third ſection of 
annzus's ſeventeenth claſs, in which he places thoſe 
lants whoſe flowers have ten ſtamina, joined in two 
dies; and he joins it to his genus of Vicia, ſo he 
makes only a ſpecific difference between them ; but as 
the Bean hath a compreſſed leathery pod and kidney- 
ſhaped ſeeds, and the Vetch a ſwelling pod with round 
ſceds, they ſhould he ſeparated. | 


dicle with their 
baſe. The flowers are yellow, and appear in June. 
The ſeeds ripen in Auguſt ; which, if permitted to 


EXCORTICATION |[excorticatio, 
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about a foot high, dividing into a great number of 
branches, which ſpread very wide on every ſide, 
garniſhed with roundiſh, heart-ſhaped leaves, which 
are entire, ſtanding upon pretty long foot-ſtalks. The 
flowers come out ſingly from the diviſions of the 
ſtalk ,_ they are ſmall, and of an herbaceous colour, 
and are ſucceeded by ſmall round capſules, contain- 
ing three ſeeds. | 
The laſt three ſorts are annual; the ſeeds of theſe muſt 
be ſown upon a hot- bed in the ſpring, and when the 
plants are fit to remove, they ſhould be each planted 
in a ſmall pot filled with light earth, and plunged into 
the hot-bed again, and muſt afterward be treated in 
the ſame manner as other tender annual plants from 
warm countries. 


EUPHRASIA. Eyebright. 


This is a medicinal plant, which grows naturally in 
the fields and commons in moſt parts of England, al- 
ways among grals, heath, furz, or ſome other cover, 
and will not grow when theſe are cleared from about 
it; nor will the ſeeds grow when they are ſown in a 
garden; for which reaſon I ſhall not trouble the reader 
with a deſcription, or any farther account of it, than 
that the herb-women ſupply the markets with it in 
plenty from the fields. | 

Lat.) a 
pulling or peeling off the outward bark of trees. 


EXOTICS [exotica, Lat.] Exotic plants are ſuch 


as are natives of foreign countries: 


F AB 
There are ſeyeral varieties of the Garden Bean, which 
are known and' diſtinguiſhed by the gardeners, but 
do not eſſentially differ from each other; ſo I ſhall 
not enumerate them as diſtin&t ſpecies, nor joih 
theſe to the Horle Bean, as ſome have done, who have 


ſuppoſed them to be but one ſpecies ; for, from hav- 
ing cultivated them more than forty years, without 


findingthe Garden Bean degenerate to the Horſe Bean, 


or the latter improving to the former, I conclude 
they are diſtinct ſpecies. 
There is a great variety of the Garden Beans, now 
cultivated in the kitchen-gardens in England, which 
differ in ſize and ſhape ; ſome of them producing their 
pods much earlier in the yu than others, for which 
they are greatly eſteemed by the gardeners, whoſe pro- 
fit ariſes from their early crops of moſt eſculent plants; 
therefore they are very careful to improve all thoſe va- 
rieties which have a tendency to be fit fot the markets 
firſt; but as many ſorts of ſeeds, when cultivated long 
in the ſame land, are apt to degenerate, ſo new ſeeds 
ſhould be annually procured, either from abroad, or 
ſont diſtant ſituation, where the ſoil is of a different 
nature, by which change many of the varieties may 
be continued in perfection. 
I ſhall begin with the Garden Bean, called by the 
botaniſts, Faba major to diſtinguiſh it from the Horſe 
Bean, which they have titled Faba minor ſeu Equina; 
and I ſhall only mention the names of each, by which 
they are known among the gardeners, placing them 
according to their time of * for the table. | 
The Mazagan Bean is the firſt and beſt ſort of early 
Peans at preſent known; theſe are brought from a ſet- 
= tlement 
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tlement of the Portugueſe on the coaſt of Africa, juſt 

without the Streights of Gibraltar; the ſeeds of this 

ſort are ſmaller than thoſe of the Horſe Bean; and 

as the Portugueſe are but ſlovenly gardeners, there 

is r a great number of bad ſeeds among 
18 


them. If this ſort is ſown in October, under a warm 
hedge, pale, or wall, and carefully earthed up when 
the plants are advanced, they will be fit for the table 
by the middle of May. The ſtems of this ſort are 
very ſlender, therefore, if they are ſupported by ſtrings 
Jobe to the hedge, or Kr. it will preſerve them from 
the morning froſts, which are ſometimes ſevere in the 
ſpring, and retard their growth; ſo by keeping them 
cloſe to the fence it will cauſe them to come forwarder 
than if this is neglected; theſe Beans bear plentifully, 
but they ripen nearly together, ſo that there are never 
more than two gatherings from the ſame plants; if the 
ſeeds of this ſort are ſaved two years in — . the 
Beans will become much larger, and not ripen ſo ſoon, 
which is called a degeneracy. 

The next ſort is the early ad Bean, which a 
pears to be the Mazagan fort ſaved in Portugal, for 
it is very like thoſe which are the firſt year ſaved in 
England; this is the moſt common ſort uſed by the 
gardeners for their firſt crop, but they are not near fo 
well taſted as the Mazagan ; therefore when the Ma- 
zagan Bean can be procured, no perſon would plant 
the other. 

The next is the ſmall Spaniſh Bean ; this will come 
in ſoon after the Portugal ſort, and is rather a ſweeter 
Bean, therefore ſhould be preferred to it. 

Then comes the broad Spaniſh, which is a little later 


than the other, but comes in before the common 


ſorts, and is a good bearer, therefore is frequently 
planted. 
The Sandwich Bean comes ſoon after the Spaniſh, 
and is almoſt as large as the Windſor Bean; but, be- 
ing hardier, is commonly ſown a month ſooner ; this is 
a plentiful bearer, but not very delicate for the table. 
The Toker Bean, as it is generally called, comes 
about the ſame time with the Sandwich, and 1s a great 
bearer ; therefore is now. much planted, though it is 
a coarſe Bean. 
The white and black Bloſſom Beans are alſo by ſome 
perſons much eſteemed ; the Beans of the former are, 
when boiled, almoſt as green as Peas; and being a 
tolerable ſweet Bean, renders it more valuable; theſe 
ſorts are very apt to degenerate, if their ſeeds are not 
ſaved with great care. ; 
The Windſor Bean is allowed to be the beſt of all the 
ſorts for the table; when theſe are planted on a good 
ſoil, and are allowed ſufficient room, their ſeeds will 
be very Jarge, and in great plenty ; and when they are 
athered young, are the ſweeteſt and beſt taſted of all 
the ſorts; but theſe ſhould be carefully ſaved, by pull- 
ing out ſuch of the plants as are not perfectly right, 
and afterward by ſorting out all the good from the 
bad Beans. 


This fort of Bean is ſeldom planted before Chriſtmas, 


becauſe it will not bear the froſt ſo well as many of 
the other ſorts; ſo it is generally planted for the 
reat crop, to come in June and July. 

All the early Beans are generally planted on warm 
borders under walls, pales, and hedges; and thoſe 
which are deſigned to come firſt, are uſually planted in 
a ſingle row pretty cloſe to the fence : and here I can- 
not help taking notice of a very bad cuſtom, which 
too generally prevails in gentlemens kitchen-gardens, 
which 1s that of planting Beans cloſe tc the garden- 
walls, on the beſt aſpects, immediately before the 
fruit-trees, which is certainly a greater prejudice to 
the trees, than the value of the Beans, or any other 
early crop; therefore this practice ſhould be every- 
where diſcouraged , for it is much better to run ſome 
low Reed hedges acroſs the 1 of the kitchen- 

den, where early Beans and Peas may be planted, 


in which places they may with more conveniency be 


covered in ſevere froſt; and to theſe hedges they may 


both be cloſely faſtened, as they advance in their 
growth; which, if practiſed againſt the walls where 
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good fruit-trees are planted, will greatly prejugi 

the trees, by overſhadowing them, and = —— 
of theſe legumes will draw off the nouriſhment from 
the roots of the trees, whereby they will be greatly 


weakened. 


But to return to the cultureof the Beans. Thoſe which 
are planted early in October, will come up by the be- 
ginning of November ; and as ſoon as they are an inch 
above ground, the earth ſhould be carefully drawn up 
with a hoe to their ſtems ; and this muſt be two or 
three times repeated, as the Beans advance in height; 
which will protect their ſtems from the froſt, and en. 
courage their ſtrength. If the winter ſhould prove 
ſevere, it will be very. proper to cover the Beans with 
Peas-haulm, Fern, or ſome other light covering, 
which will ſecure them from the injury of froſt ; but 
this covering muſt be conſtantly taken off in mild 
weather, otherwiſe they will draw up tall and weak, 
and come to little; and if the ſurface of the border is 
cavered with tanners bark, it will prevent the froſt 
E the ground to the roots of both, and 
of great ſervice to protect them from the injury 
which they might otherwiſe receive. 
In the ſpring, when the Beans are advanced to be a 
foot high, they ſhould be faſtened up to the hedge 
with packthread or a ſmall line, ſo as to draw them 
as cloſe as poſſible; which will ſecure them from be- 
ing injured by the morning froſts, which are often 
ſo ſevere in March and April, as to lay thoſe Beans 
flat on the ground, which are not thus guarded ; at 
this time all ſuckers which come out from the roots 
ſhould be very carefully taken off; for theſe will 
retard the growth of the Beans, and prevenf their 
coming early ; and when the bloſſoms begin to open 
toward the bottom of the ſtalks, the top of the ſtems 
ſhould be pinched off, which will cauſe thoſe firſt pods 
to ſtand, and thereby bring them forward. If theſe 
rules are obſerved, and the ground kept clean from 
weeds, or other plants, there will be little danger of 
their failing. 
But leſt this firſt crop ſhould be deſtroyed by froſt, 
it will be abſolutely neceſſary to plant more about three 
weeks after the firſt, and ſo to repeat planting more 
every three weeks, or a month, till February; but thoſe 
which are planted toward the end of November, or the 
beginning of December, may be planted on ſloping 
banks, ata ſmall diſtance fromthe hedges; forif the wea- 
ther is mild, theſe will not appear above ground before 
Chriſtmas ; therefore will not be in ſo much danger 
as the firſt and ſecond planting, eſpecially if the ſur- 
face of the ground is covered with tan to keep the 
froſt out of the ground as is before directed ; for the 
firſt planting will, by that time, be a conſiderable 
height: the ſame directions which are before given 
will be ſufficient for the management of theſe ; but 
only it muſt be obſerved, that the larger Beans ſhould 
be planted at a greater diſtance than the ſmall ones ; 
as alſo, that thoſe which are firſt planted muſt be 
put cloſer together, to allow for ſome miſcarrying ; 


therefore, when a ſingle row is planted, the Beans 


may be put two inches aſunder, and thoſe of the 
third and fourth planting may be allowed three 
inches; and when they are planted in rows acroſs a 
bank, the rows ſhould be two feet and a half aſun- 
der ; but the Windſor Beans ſhould have a foot more 
ſpace between the rows, and the Beans in the rows 

ould be planted five or ſuc inches aſunder. This 
diſtance may, by ſome perſons, be thought too 

eat; but from many years experience, I can affirm, 
that the ſame ſpace of ground will produce a greater 
quantity of Beans when planted at this diſtance, than 
if double the quantity of ſeeds are put on it. In the 
management of theſe later crops of Beans, the princi- 
pal care ſhould be to keep them clear from weeds, 
and any -other plants which would draw away their 
nouriſhment ; to keep earthing them up, and, when 
they are in bloſſom, to pinch off their tops; which, if 


ſuffered to grow, will draw the nouriſhment from the 
lower bloſſoms, which will prevent the pods from ſet- 
ting, and ſo only the upper parts of the ſtems mT 
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' fruitful; and another thing ſhould be obſerved in 
planting of the ſucceeding crops, which is, to make 
choice of moiſt ſtrong land for the later crops ; for if 


they are planted on dry ground, they rarely produce 
Theft after ſhould be planted at about a fort- 


night diſtance from each other, from the middle of 
February to the middle of May ; after which time 
it is generally too late to plant, unleſs the land is 
very ſtrong and moiſt ; for in warm dry light land 
all the late crops of Beans are generally attacked by 
the black inſets, which cover all the upper part of 
their ſtems, and ſoon cauſe them to decay 
Where the ſeeds of theſe Beans are deſigned to be 
ſaved, a ſufficient number of rows ſhould be ſet apart 
for that purpoſe, according to the quantity deſired ; 
theſe ſhould be man in the ſame way as thoſe 
which are deſigned for the table; but none of the 
Beaus ſhould be gathered, though there are ſome 
rſons, who will gather all the firſt ripe 
for the table, and are contented to fave the after-crop 
for ſeed, but theſe are never ſo large and fair as the 
firſt ; fo that if theſe are for ſale, ey will not brin 
near the price as the other; therefore, what is Here, 
to the table is loſt in the value of the ſeed ; but thoſe 
who are deſirous to preſerve the ſeveral varieties as 
pure as poſſible, ſhould never ſuffer two of the va- 
rieties to grow for ſeeds in the ſame place; for by 
their farina mixing with each other they will not con- 
tinue ſo pure, but be apt to vary; and in order to 
keep the early kinds perfect, thoſe which come the 
earlieſt mould be ſaved for ſeeds; but this is what 
few people chuſe to do, becauſe they are then the 
moſt valuable. 
When the ſeed is ripe, the ſtalks ſhould be pulled up, 
and ſet upright againſt a hedge to dry, obſerving 
to turn . every third day, that they may dry 
equally ; then they may be threſhed out, and cleaned 
for uſe, or otherwiſe ſtacked up in a barn, till there 
is more leiſure for threſhi em out; and after- 
ward the ſeed ſhould be drawn over to take out 
all 2 that are not fair, preſerving the beſt for uſe 
or ſale. 
It is a method to change the ſeeds of all 
ſorts 2 not to ſow — fave the ſeeds 
long in the ſame ground, for they do not ſucceed fo 
well therefore, if the land is ſtrong where they are 
to be planted, it will be the beſt way to procure 
the ſeeds from a lighter ground, and ſo vice verſa; 
and by this method the crops will be larger, and the 
Beans fairer, and not fo liable to degenerate. 
Having given directions for the culture of the Gar- 
den Beans, I ſhall next proceed to that of the Horſe 
Bean, which is culti in the fields: there are two 
or three varieties of theſe Beans, which differ in their 
ſize and colour; but that which is now in the greateſt 
eſteem, is called the Tick Bean; this doth not grow 
ſo high as the other, is a more plentiful bearer, and 
ſucceeds better on light land than the common Horſe 
Bean, ſo preferred to it. 
The Horſe Bean delights in a ſtrong moiſt ſoil, and 


an open expoſure, for they never thrive well on dry 


warm land, or in ſmall incloſures, where they are very 
ſubject to blight, and are frequently attacked by a 
black inſect, which the farmers call the black dol- 
phin; theſe inſects are often in ſuch quantities as to 
cover the ſtems of the Beans entirely, eſpecially all 
the upper part of them ; and whenever this happens, 
the Beans ſeldom come to good; but in the open 
fields, where the foil is ſtrong, this rarely happens. 
"Theſe Beans are uſually ſown on land which is freſh 
broken up, becauſe they are of uſe to break and pul- 
verize the ground, as alſo to deſtroy weeds ; ſo that 
the land is rendered much better for corn, after a 
crop of Beans, than it would have been before, eſpe- 
cially if they are ſown and managed according to the 
new huſbandry, with a drill plough, and the horſe 
hoe, uſed to ſtir the ground between the rows of 
Beans, which will prevent the growth of weeds, and 
pulverize the ground, whereby a much greater crop 
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ſix weeks after is given, the 
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of Beans may, with more certainty, be expected, and 
the land will be better prepared for whatever crop it 
is deſigned for after. 
The ſeaſon for ſowing of theſe Beans is from the id 
dle of February to the end of March, according to 
the nature of the foil; the ſtrongeſt 4 yn fe 
ſhould always be laſt ſown; the uſual quantity of 
Beans ſown on an acre of land is bout three buſhels , 
but this is double the quantity which need be ſown 
eſpecially according to the ber buena, bur I 
ſhall firſt ſer down the practice according to the old 
huſbandry, and then give directions for their ma- 
nagement according to the new. The method of 
ſowing is after the plough, in the bottom of the fur- 
rows ; but then the furrows ſhould not be more than 
five, or at moſt ſix inches deep. If the land is new 
broken up, it is uſual to plough it early in autumn, 
and let it hie in ridges till after Chriſtmas ; then plough 
it in ſmall furrows, and lay the ground ſmooth , theſe 
two ploughings will break the ground fine enough 
for Beans, and the third ploughing is to ſow the Beans, 
when the furrows ſhould be made ſhallow, as was be- 
fore mentioned. 
Moſt people ſer their Beans too cloſe ; for, as ſome 
lay the Beans in the furrows after the plough, and 
others lay them before the plough, and plough them 
in; fo, both methods the Beans are ſet as cloſe as 
the furrows are made, which is much too near; for 
when they are on ſtrong good land, they generall 
are drawn up to a very great height, and are not ſo 


'apt to pod as when they have more room, and are of 
lower 


rowth ; therefore I am convinced by many 
late vids, that the better way is to make the furrows 
two feet and a half aſunder, or more; which will cauſe 
them to branch out into many ſtalks, and bear in 
ge plenty than when they are cloſer ; by this me- 
od, half the quantity of Beans will be ſufficient for 
an acre of land ; and by the ſun and air being ad- 
mitted between the rows, the Beans will ripen much 
earlier and more equally than in the common way. 
What has been mentioned muſt be underſtood as re- 
lating to the old huſbandry ; but where Beans are 
lanted according to the new, the ground ſhould be 
our times ploughed before the Beans are ſet, which 
will break the clods, and render it much better for 
planting ;z then with a drill plough, to which a h 
= is fixed for ſetting of the Beans, the drills ſhould 
made at three feet aſunder, and the ſpring of the 
hopper ſet ſo as to ſcatter the Beans at three inches 
diflance in the drills. By this method leſs than one 
buſhel of ſeed will plant an acre of land. When 
the Beans are up, if the ground is ſtirred between the 
rows with a horſe plough, it will deſtroy all the young 
weeds ; and when the Beans are advanced about three 
or four inches high, the ground ſhould be again 


ploughed between the rows, and the earth laid up to 


the Beans; and if a third ploughing, at about five or 
und will be kept 
clean from weeds, and the — will ſtalk out, 
and produce a much greater crop than in the com- 
mon way. 
When the Beans are ripe, they are reaped with a 
hook, as is uſually practiſed for Peas; and after hav- 
ing lain a few days on the ground they are turned, 
and this muſt be repeated ſeveral times, until they are 
dry enough to ſtack; but the beſt method is to tie 
them in ſmall bundles, and ſet them upright ; for 
then they will not be in ſo much danger to ſuffer 
wet, as when they lie on the ground; and they wi 
be more handy to carry and ſtack, than if they are 
looſe. The common produce is from twenty to 
twenty-five buſhels on an acre of land; but I have 
known thirty-ſix on an acre. | 
ould lie in the mow to ſweat, before 
they are threſned out; for as the haulm is very large 
and ſucculent, ſo it is very apt to give and grow moiſt, 
but there is no danger of the Beans receiving damage, 
if they are ſtacked tolerably dry, becauſe the pods will 
reſerve the Beans from injury; and they will be 
uch eaſier to threſh after they have ſweat in the 
5 M mow 
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70 Dr. and after have once ſneated 
8 , they never after give. 

y the new aſbandry, the .produce has- exceeded ||. 

in NR an acre; and if 

2 which are cultivated. in the common me- 


f their ems have no Beans on 1 for by ſtand- 
125 they are drawn up yery ſo the Ops | 


naked 24 in the new method, they bear almoſt 
to the ground, and as the joints of che ſtems are ſhorter, | 
ſo the Beans grow cloſer together on the ſtalks. 
In the year 1745 1 made e following experiment, 
in planting a 372 of eleven acres of Beans in Berk- 
thice, Viz, entleman's bailiff, who was wedded | 
to the old — of huſbandry, was very unwil- 
ling to depart from it; and having been an old ſer- 
vant in the family, his maſter was inclinable to hear 
all he could ſay in favour of his opinion: however, 
at laſt I ed on the entleman to let his bailiff 
plant one half of the in his way, > 
the choice Which half he would have: accordingly 
the land was divided and planted ; but the ſummer 
Kad che wet, the Beans on that part of the field he 


choſen grew ſo tall and rank, 1 * 
ks z 


no pods bur on the upper. part of the 
when they were N there was no more than 


twenty-two buſhels on an acre, whereas the other 
half produced near A. 
FABA. ZGY PTIACA, is the Arum Egypriacum. 
FABA CRASSA, is Anacampſeros. 
FABAGO.. See Zycornviiun.. | 
FAGAR A. Brown. Hiſt. Jam. tab. 5. 7 1, lronwood- 
The CHARACTERS are, 
It bath male and hermaphrodite flowers upon different 
Plants; the male flowers have a ſmall — > th ſlightly 
cus into four - ſegments, but have no petals, and fix ſta- 
2 terminated by — ſummits : theſe are barren. 
The female flowers have a larger concave permanent 
empalement with four ſpreading petals, and four ſtamina, 
crowned with oval ſummits, and an oval germen, ſup- 
porting @ flender ſtyle, terminated by an obtuſe ſtigma ; 
the germen afterward becomes a globular capſule with 
two. lobes, inciging two ſeeds. 
This genus 
Linpgus' s. fourth. claſs, intitled Tetrandria Mono- 
nia; whereas it ſhould be put into his ſixth ſection 
of the twenty- third claſs, as the flowers are male and 
dere e on different Ne and the flowers 
have fix ſtamina: but this miſtake he was led into by | 
tax who had ſeen and e the n 


n | 
| PRCIES/Are, | | 
1. F ow (Rrerota) foliolis emarginars,. Amen. Acad. 


—Y 
— 


5+ P. 393- Fagara, whoſe lobes (or ſmall leaves) are in- 


denied at the top. Lauro affinis jaſmini alato folio, 
coſta media membranulis utrinque extantibus alata, 
ligno duritie ferro vx cedens. Sloan. Hiſt. Jam. 2. 
p. 28. Tontmood. 


tus. Jacq. Amer. 13. Fagara with ſpines unden the 

—— at the 4 5 Schinoides Nn ſubtus aculea- 
tis. > Hor Cliff. 489. 

he firſt ſort grows naturally i in the warmeſt parts of 

| Ameriea. The late Dr. Houſtoun found it growing 

at Campeachy, from whence he ſent me dried ſpeci- 

| —— the plants in flower, by which 1 am con- 

* there are male trees which are barren. It 

riſes with a woody ſtem upwards of twenty feet high, 

ſending out branches great part. of its. length, gar- 

niſned with ſmall winged leaves, having three or five 


—_— 


lobes to each. The flowers come from the {fide of | 
the branches, ſtanding, four- or fiye together upon 


ſhort foot-ſtalks.. .. 
The ſecond ſort I have placed dere after Linngus, | 
but am not ſure it ſhould, be ranged with it; for al- 
de hat have 1 ſtrong plants of it growi 

1 Iſea — * © have not-yet flowered —— 
by the external ** the * it ſeems o "agree 
> ** the. _ | 


re obſerved; it will be found that more chan : 


the ſtalks only 14. 48 Among b 


plants 1s ranged-in the firſt ſeftion of * 


RAG 


Fr 
OVE con d 
and alſo. by cuttings, 1 70 prop 2 E 


FAGONI A. ITourn. Inſt. H. 295 4 L41, Lin. 


Gen, Plant. 475. This plant was fo named by Dr. 
Tournefort, in honour of Pr. F Bab. Who was . 
intendant of che royal garden at 
The CHARACTERS 2 * 

The flower hath a empalement, compo of five 
ſmall leaves, , it hath p heart-ſhaped petals, 8 
ſpread open, aud are narrow at their baſe, where they are 
inſerted in the ampalement. It hath ten ſtamina which 
are tre, terminated by roundiſh ſummits. Iu the center 
is fituated a fue coruered germen, ſupporting an gw/- 


ſhaped ſtyle, crowned by 4 fingle fligma. The germen 


afterward becomes a roundifb 122 baving five lobes, 
e ne. 
roundiſb ſeed. 

Linnæus ranges this plant in the firſt ſe&ion of his 
tenth claſs, intitled Decandria D from the 
flower having ten ſtamina and one ſty 


The Spzcits ne, 


Fagor (Eretia) ſpinoſa, foliolis lanceolatis planis 


levibus. Hort. Uplal. 103. Prickly Fagonia, whoſ: 


leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, plain, and ſmoath. Fagonia 


Cretica ſpinoſa. Tourn. Thorny Trefail of Candia. 


. Fagonts (Hiſpenica) inermis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 386. 


2 onia without ſpines. Fagonia Hiſpanica non ſpi- 
. Tourn. Spaniſh Fagoma without thorns. 


3. E AGONIA (Arabica [Rat foliolis lincaribus con- 


vexis. Lin. Sp. TURE 386. Prickly Fagonig with nar- 
row convex leaves. Fagon onia Arabica, longiſſimis acu- 
leis armato. Shaw. Pl. Afr. 229. Arabian Fagonia, 
armed with very long ſpines. 

The firſt ſort is a- native of the iſland, of Candia : 
this has been deſcribed by ſome botaniſts under the 
title of W inoſum Creticum, which occa- 
ſioned my givi Engliſh name f Thorny Tre- 
foil of Crete; — there is no other affinity be- 


tween this and the Trefoil, than that of this having 


three leaves or lobes on the ſame foot- ſtalk. 
This is a low plant, which ſpreads its branches 
cloſe to the ground, which are extended to the 
of a foot or more every way, garniſhed 
ſmall trifoliate oval leaves, placed oppoſite ; 
— at each joint, immediately below the leaves, 
come out two pair of ſpines, one on each ſide 
the ſtalk; and at the ſame places come out a 
ſingle blue flower, ſtanding upon a ſhort foot- 
compoſed of five ſpear- — petals, which 
are narrow at their baſe, where they are inſerted 
into the empalement; after theſe fall 2 Naas er- 
men turns to a roundiſh five-lobed cap ing 
in an acute point, having five cells, each e 
one roundiſh ſeed. It flowers in *. Auguſt 
but unleſs the ſeaſon proves warm, ſeeds do not 
ripen. in England. 
The ſecond fort grows naturally in Spain; this dif: 
fers from the firſt in being ſmooth, the branches of this 
having no thorns ; and the plant will live two years, 
whereas the firſt is angual. 
The third ſort was diſcoy ered by the late Dr. Shaw 
in Arabia; this is a low plant with a ſhrubby alk, 
from which come out ſeveral weak bg armed 
with thorns ; the leaves of this are thick, nar- 
row, and convex on their lower fide , the flowers 
come out in the ſame. manner as in che firſt ſort. 
Theſe plants are propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould 


be ſoyn upon a border af freſh light earth, where the 


plants are deſigned to remain, for they do not bear 
tranſplanting well; when the plants come up, they 
may be thinged out to the diſtance of ten inches or a 
foot; and if they are kept clean from weeds, they 
will require no other care. | 

The firſt fort is an apnual p'ant, which ſeldom. per- 
fects its ſeeds. in England, unleſs the ſeaſons prove 
very warm; therefore the beſt way is to ſow the 


ſeeds upon a warm border in the autumn, and in 
froſty — ſhelter the plants wich mats, or ſome 


coyering to ſecure them; or if they are ſown, in 
pots 


FAGOP | ain 
FAGUS. Tourn, Inſt. R. H. 584.. tab. 351. Lin. 


There are 8 W 


other, which they diſting 


draw out the ſtronge | 
that thoſe left may have room to grow; ſo that if you 
huſband a ſeed- bed carefully, it will afford a three 
years draught of young plants, which ſhould. be 
d, if deſigned for timber 


FAG 


+ and placed. under a flamme in the winter, and the 
0 


owing ſpring ſhaken out of the pots, and planted 


tained. | 


for as theſe ſeldom flower the firſt year from ſeeds, ſo 
the plants ſhould be either kept in pots, and ſheltered 
under a frame in winter, or placed in a warm border, 
where they may be ſheltered with mats, or ſome other 
covering, to preſerve them from the froſt ; and the 
following ſummer the ſecond ſort will flower and pro- 


ſeeds as yet in England. _ 
RUM. See HLxXIxI. 


Gen. Plant. 951. [ſo called from gdyw, Gr. be- 


cauſe ſuppoſed to be the food of the firſt race of man- 
kind.] Fc Beech-tree ; in French, Here. 


The CHARACTERS are, 


I bath male and female flowers on the ſame tree; the 


male flowers are collected into globular bead; theſe have 
no petals, but haue ſeveral ſtamina included in an em- 
ment 4 one leaf, which. are terminated by oblong fum- 
mits. The female flowers have a one-leaved empalement 
cut into four parts, but have no petals; the germen is 
fixed to the empalement,. ſupporting three ſtyles, crowned 
by reflexed ſtigmas. germen afterward becomes a 
roundiſh capſule, armed with ſoft ſpines, opening in 
three cells, each containing a triangular nut. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the eighth ſec- 
tion of Linnzus's twenty-Hirſt claſs, which in- 
cludes thoſe plants that have male and female 


flowers on the ſame plant, and the male flowers have | 


8 ſtamina, To this. genus he has joined the 


Cheſnut; but as the male flowers of the Cheſnut 


are collected in long katkins, and thoſe of the Beech 
are globular, and the fruit of the latter being trian- 
gular, there is ſufficient reaſon for keeping them ſe- 
parate. | 


We know. but ane Sexcies of this genus, viz. 


aus (Slvatica) foliis avatis abſolete ſerratis. Hort. 


Cliff, 447: Fagus. Dod. Pempt. 832. The Beech-tree 
with oval ſawed leaves. | 


this tree; one they call the Moun- 

fay is a whiter wood than the 
uiſh by the. title of Wild 
Beech; but it is certain, that this difference in the 


diſtin& ſpecies 
rain Beech, which 


colour of the wood ariſes from the difference af the | 


ſoils in which they grew, for I have not ſeen any ſpe- 
cific difference in the trees. There have 

of a Beech-tree brought from North-America, by the 
title of Broad-leaved. Beech, but the plants which 
were raiſed from them proved to be the common fort ; 
ſo that we know of no other variety, excepting thoſe 
with ſtriped leaves, which is accidental; when 
the trees are in vigour, the leaves become plain again. 
This tree is propagated. by ſowing the maſt; the 
ſeaſon for which is any time from October to February, 
only obſerving to ſecure the ſeeds from vermin when 


are ſown. the better, after they are full ripe: a ſmall 
ſpot of ground will be ſufficĩient for raiſing a great 
number of theſe. trees from ſeed, but you mult be 
very careful to keep them clear from weeds; and if 
the plants come up very thick, you ſhould. not fail to 
ſt of them the autumn following, 


planted in a nurſery; | 
trees, at three feet diſtance row from row, and 
eighteen. inches aſunder in the ro-wõ w. 
But if they are deſigned for hedges (to which the 
tree is very well adapted) the diſtance need not be ſo 
great; two feet row from row, and one foot in the 


rows will be ſufficient, In this nurſery they may re- 
ear them trom 


main rwo or three yeas, obſerving to c 


in 4 warm border, they will come early to flower, | 
and thereby ripe ſeeds may be more certainly ob- 


The other two ſorts may be treated in the ſame way; 


- duce ripe ſeeds, but the third has not perfected any 


ſu poſe there are two 


been ſeeds | 


{- 


ö 


* 


fenge and prof | | 
with . groves, in which are fountains, walks, &c. 


* 


. 2 


ſurround plantations, or large wilder 


ficult to reduce them 
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. . weeds, as alſo to dig up the ground between the rows, 


at leaſt once a year, that their tender roots may the 
better extend themſelves each way : but be — not 
to cut or bruiſe their roots, which is injurious to all 
young trees; and never dig the ground in ſummer, 
when the earth is hot and dry z Which, by letting in 
the rays. of the ſun to the roots, is often che deſtruc- 
tion of young trees. N | 

This tree will grow to a. conſiderable ſtature, though 


the ſoil. be ſtony and barren ; as alſo upon the declivi- 
ties of hills, and chalky mountains, where they will 


reſiſt the winds better than moſt other trees; but then 
the nurſeries for the young plants ought to be upon 
the ſame ſoil ; for if they are raiſed in gn and 
a warm expoſure, and atterwards tranſplanted-into a 
bleak barren ſituation, they ſeldom thrive, which holds 
true in moſt other trees; therefore I would adviſe the 
nurſery to be made upon the fame ſoil where the plan- 
tation is intended, but of this I ſhall ſay more under 
the article of NunskRx. | 
The tree is very proper to form large hedges to 
ilderneſs quarters; 
and may be kept in a regular figure, if ſheared twice 
a year, eſpeci + Sa dy wrong A in Which caſe, 
if they are neglected but a ſeaſon or two, it will be dif- 
in. The ſhade of this tree 
is very injurious to moſt ſorts of plants which grow 
near it, but 1s generally believed to be very ſalubrious 
er 4. 5 ; . 

e timber is of great uſe to turners for making 
trenchers, diſhes, trays, buckets ; and likewiſe to 
the joiner for ſtools, bedſteads, coffins, &c. The 
maſt is very good to fat ſwine and deer; it alſo af- 
fords a ſweet oil, and the nuts have in ſcarce times 
5 ſome families with bread. 

This tree delights in a chalky or ſtony ground, where 


it generally grows very faſt; and the bark of the 


trees in ſuch land is clear and ſmooth z and although 
the timber is not ſo valuable as that of many other 
trees, yet as it will thrive on ſuch foils and in ſuch 
ſituations where few better trees will ſcarce grow, the 
planting of them ſhould be encouraged , eſpecially as 
the trees afford an agreeable ſhade, and the leaves make 
a fine appearance in ſummer, and continue green as 
long in autumn as any of the deciduous trees : there- 
fore in parks, and other plantations for pleaſure, this 
tree deſerves to be cultivated among thoſe of the firſt 
claſs, eſpecially where the foil is adapted to it. 

The wy oy we ge Jones may — pro- 
pagated by budding or grafting them upon the com- 
mon Beech, 2 nat to plant them in a 

earth ; which will cauſe the buds or cyons to ſhoot 


vigorouſly, whereby the leaves will become plain, 


to maſt variegated plants. 


which WY: Ss 
FARINA:FOCECUNDANS 1s the impregnating 


N : 


| FEATHERF 
early ſowed ;- which, if carefully done, the ſooner they | | | 
FEN CES. In hotter climates than England, where 
they have not occaſion for walls to ripen their fruit, 


meal or duſt on the apices or ſummits of | flowers ; 


which, being con into the uterus or vaſculum 
ſeminale of plants, fecundates the rudiments of the 
ſeeds in · the ovary, which otherwiſe would decay and 
come to 28 See GENERATION OF PLANTS, 

W. or FRAVERF EW. See 
MaTRICARIA. 


their ens lie open, where they can have water 
4 pects; or elſe they baund their gardens 


which are much more pleaſing” to the light than a 
dead wall: but in colder countries, and in England, 
we are obliged to have walls to ſhelter and ripen our 
fruit, although they take away much from the plea- 
ſant proſpect of the garden. r 

Since therefore we are under a neceſſity to have walls 


to ſecure our - gardens from the injury of winds, 


as well as for the conveniency of partitions cr inclo- 
ſures, and alſo to ripen our fruit, brick walls are ac- 


counted the warmeſt and belt for this purpoſe: and theſe 


walls being built pannel-ways, with pillars at equal 


diſtances, will ſave a great deal of charge, in * 


) 
PTL w +4 


* S 


' 
' 
| 


of timber be laid in them 
- faſten a trellis to them. 


| 
| 


more commonly in uſe. 


* * 
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ce walls may be built thinner, this if rhey woe built 


plain without theſe pannels, for it would be ne- 
to build them thicker where: and be- 


ſides, theſe pannels make the look the hand- 


ſomer. | 
„ erred to thoſe of brick, 
eſpecially thoſe of ſquare ſtones z but where they 
are deſi 
Thoſe that are made of rough ſtones, though they are 
dry and warm, yet, by reaſon of their uneven- 
— are inconvenient to nail up trees to, except pieces 
and there for to 


But in large garcens it is better to have the proſpect 


to pleaſure- garden, which ſhould be ſur- 


rounded with a foſſe, that from the garden the adja- 


cent country may be viewed, but this muſt depend on 


the ſituation of the place; for if the proſpect from the 

1 it had better be ſhut out from the 

ht by a wall, or any other fence, than to be open. 

As alſo, where a garden lies near a populous town, 

and the acjoining grounds are open to the inhabitants, 
e 


if the n is open, there will be no walking there 
in weather, without being expoſed to the view 
of all paſſengers, which is very diſagreeable. 


Where theſe foſſes are made round a garden which 
is ſituated in a park, they are extremely one be- 
cauſe hereby the proſpect of the park will be obtained 
in the garden, which renders theſe gardens much 
more agreeable than thoſe which are confined. 

In the making theſe foſſes there have been many in- 
ventions; but, upon the whole, I have not ſeen any 
which are in all reſpects preferable to thoſe which have 


an upright wall next the garden; which (where the 


ſoil will admit of a deep trench) ſhould be fix or ſeven 
feet high, ſo as to be above the reach of boys; and 
from the foot of this wall, the ground on the outſide 
ſhould riſe with a gradual eaſy to the diſtance of 
eighteen or twenty feet ; and where it can be allowed, 


if it ſlopes much farther, it will be eaſter and leſs 


eptible as a ditch to the eye, when viewed at a 


diſtance. But if the ground is naturally wet, ſo as 
not to admit of a deep foſſe, then, in order to make 


a fence againſt cattle, if the wall be four feet high, 
and ſlight poſts of three feet and a half high are placed 


juſt behind the wall, with a ſmall chain carried on 


from poſt to poſt, no cattle or deer will ever attempt 
to jump againſt it, therefore it will be a ſecure fence 
againſt them; and if theſe are painted of a dark lead 
colour, they will not be diſcerned at a diſtance ; and 
at the ſame time the chain will ſecure perſons walking 
in the garden from tumbling over: and if another 
chain i carried through the poſts at one foot from the 


ground, it will more effectually prevent cattle from 


ing under. 


3 fach places where there are no good proſpedts to | 
de obtained from a 


it 8 make the 
incloſure of park-paling ; which, if well performed, 
will laſt mary 3 - NN better appear- 
ance than a : and this pale may be hid from the 
fight within, by plantations of ſhrubs and Ever- 

; or there may be a quick hedge planted within 


pate, which may be trained up, ſo as to be an- 
excellent fence by the time the pales begin to decay. 


There are ſome perſons who make ſtuckade fences 


round their gardens to keep out cattle, &c. which, 
when well made, will anfwer the 
but this being very expenſive in the making, and not 


e of a fence, 
of very long duration, has occaſioned their not being 
rally of pa- 


As to fences round parks, they are 


ling; which, if well made of winter-fallen Oak, will 
laſt many years; but a principal thing to be obſerved 
in making theſe 
for when they are ſo, their own weight will cauſe 


pales, is not to make them too heavy ; 


them to z therefore the pale ſhould be cleft thin, 


and the rails mould be cut triangular, A the 


wet lodging upon them; and the poſts ſhould be good, 
ind wor placed: yoo for dne, burning that part of 


them as goes into the ground. If theſe things are ob- 


3 


for fruit, they ſhould be faced with brick. 


— 


—u— 


= 


— 


| ſerved, one of theſe pales will laſt, with a little tate, 
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u of forty years very well. The common 
making theſe. fences is, to have every other pale 
nine or ten inches above the intermediate ones; ſo 
that the fence may be ſix feet and a half high, which 
is enough for fallow deer; but where there are req 
deer, the fence ſhould be one foot higher, otherwiſe 
they will leap over. | 
Some incloſe their parks with brick walls; and in 
countries where ſtone is cheap, the walls are bullt 
with this material ; ſome with, and others without 
mortar. 
A kitchen-garden, if rightly contrived, will contain 
walling enough to afford a ſupply of ſuch fruits as 
require the aſfiſtance.of a wall for any family; and 
this garden being ſituated on one fide, and quite out 
of ſight of the houſe, may be ſurrounded with walls, 
which will ſcreen the kitchen-garden from the ſight 
of perfons in the pleaſure en; and being locked 
up, the fruit will be much better preſerved than ic 
can be in 7 garden: and the having too great 
a quantity of walling is often the occaſion that ſo 
many ſcandalous trees are frequently to be ſeen in 
large gardens, where there is not due care obſerved 
in their management. IS | 
And beſides, the borders of pleaſure-gardens are ge- 
nerally too narrow for the roots of fruit-trees, as will 
be ſhewn in its proper place, therefore it is in vain 
to plant them there. | 
The height of garden-walls ſhould be from ten to 


twelve feet, which is a moderate proportion; and if 


the ſoil be good, it may in time be well furniſhed 
with bearing wood in every part, eſpecially thoſe 
re planted with Pears, notwithſtanding the branches 

ing trained horizontally from the bottom of the 
walls. 


I would recommend the White Thorn, the Holly, 


the Black Thorn and Crab, for outward fences to a 
| good ground, but I do not approve of the intermixing 
em 


The White Thorn is the beſt quick to plant, becauſe 
it is the moſt common, and may be clipped ſo as to 
render it the cloſeſt and hardieſt fence of any other 
tree; and being very durable, is preferred to all others 


for outward fences, or for the diviſion of fielda, where 


they are expoſed ta cattle, &c. 
The Black Thorn and Crab make very. good fences, 
and are to be raiſed as the White Thorn; bur if the 
kernels of Apples or Crabs be ſown, it is beſt to ſow 
the pommace with them, and they will come up the 
ſooner, i. e. the firſt year, if ſown in the autumn, ſoon 
after the fruit is ripe. | 

If Crab-ſtocks be planted while young, in the ſame 
manner as quick, they make excellent hedges ſoon, 
and fo will ſome forts of Plumbs, I mean ſuch as 


have thorns. 


The Black Thorn is not accounted ſo good for fences 


as the White Thorn, becauſe it is apt to run more 


into the ground, and is not certain as to the growing, 
eſpecially if the plants are not ſet very young; but 
then on the other hand, the buſhes are by much the 
better, and are alſo more laſting than the White 
Thorn, or any other, for dead hedges, or to mend 
8 0 nor are they ſubject to be cropt by cattle, as 

others are. The richer the mould is, the better 
they will profper, but yet they will grow on the ſame 


ſort of foil that the White Thorn does. 


The Holly will make an excellent fence, and is pre- 
ferable to all the reſt, but is a flow grower; but 
when once it does grow, it makes amends by its 
height, ſtrength, and thickneſs. 
It is raiſed of young ſeedling plants or berries, as the 
White 'Thorn is, and the berries will lie as long in 
the 2 before 153. me up. It delights moſt 
in ſtrong grounds, but will grow upon the drieſt 
gravel, amongſt rocks and ſtones. | 8 5 

he berries lie till the ſecond ſpring before they come 
up, therefore they ſhould be prepared before they are 
ſown (for this ſee the article AdyfHol wer.) It will 


be beſt to ſow them in the place where you deſign 


they 


ke 
— to grow too high: nor ſhould they be 
cut in dry weather, or late in autumn, nor early in 
the ſpring : the doing either of which is ſubject to 
make it die in, patches, which is irrecoverable ; nor 
will ic ome lireck out again from old wood, if cut 
cloſe in, after it has been ſuffered long to out. 
Fences may likewiſe be made of Elder: if the foil 
be any thing good, you may put ſticks of Elder, or 
truncheons ten or twelve feet long, ſlopeways in your 
banks, ſo as to make a chequer- work; and they will 
make a fence for a garden the quickeſt of any thing, 
and be a good ſhelter. But theſe fences are improper 
for a fine garden, becauſe they ſhoat very regular, 
and are ungovernable ; as likewiſe the roots of theſe 
trees ſpre 
the ground, ſo as to ſtarve whatever plants grow near 
them : and add to this the ſcattering of the berries, 
which will fill the ground near them with young 
lants z which, if not timely weeded out, will get the 
of whatever grows near them; therefore chis 
ſort of fence is ſeldom planted, where @ hedge of 
White Thorn can be had. 
Elder planted on a bank, the fide of which is waſhed 
with a river or ſtream, will make an extraordinary 
fence, and will preſerve the bank from being under- 
| mined by the water, becauſe it is continually ſending 
ſuckers from the roots and lower branches, which is of 
2 advantage here the ſtream waſhes away the bank. 
or middle fences in — the Yew is che moſt 
tonſile, durable plant. 


able, an 


For n quarters, Elm, Lime, 


Hornbeam and h, are very , 
FENNEL. - See Foenicuiun, N 
FENNELF LOWER. See NictLLA. | 
FERRUM EQUINUM. See Hjproczxpis, 
FERULA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 305. Tourn. Ink, R. 

H. 321. tab. 170. [takes its name of Ferendo, Lat. 
becauſe the ſtalks of this plant are made uſe of in 
— — g the branches of trees ; or of Feriendo, be- 
cauſe in old time ſticks were made of them, with 
which ſchool-maſters uſed to correct their ſcholars.] 
Fennel Giant; in French, Ferule. a 

The CHARACTERS are, 

It hath an umbellated flower ; the principal umbel is glo- 
hular, and is ſeveral ſmaller called rays, of 
- the ſane form; the inv . 
row leaves uubich fall off ; the principal is uniform. 
The flowers haue ve oblong eres petals which are e 


and five ſtemina of the ſame length, terminated by fingle | 


ſummits ;, under the flower is d a turbinated ger- 
men, ſupporting two reflexed ftyles, crowned by obtuſe 
Pigmas. The germen afterward becomes an elliptical, com- 


preſſed, plain fruit, drviding in two parts, each having a 
20 ptical plain ſeed, marked with three lines on each 
This genus of is ranged in the ſecond ſoction 
of Linnæus's claſs, intitled Pentandria Digy nia, 


which contains thoſe 


plants whoſe flowers have five 


- 


1. Feavia (Communist) foliolis linearibus longiflimis ſim- 
plicibus. Hort. Cliff. 95. Ferula with the ſmaller leaves, 
very narrow, long, and fingle. Ferula major, ſeu fæ- 
mina Plinii. M. Umb. P Female Fennel Giant. 

2. FxRUILA (Galbanifers) foliolis multipartitis, lacinus li- 
nearibus planis. Hort. Cliff. 95. Ferula whoſe ſmaller 
leaves are divided.into narrew parts which are plain. 

8 anifera. Lob. Obſ. Galbanum- bearing Fennel 
. | | 


dentatis ingqualibus. Hort. Cliff. 95. Ferula whoſe | 
Smaller leaves are cut, and ſegments ending in three un- 
. — Ferula Tingitana, folio latiflimo lucido. 
Edin. Broad-legued ſpining Fennel Giant from 
Tangier. _ | 


very far, and draw away all the heart of | 


3. BznvLia (Lingitaua) foliolis laciniatis, lacinulis \tri- | 


FP E R 


4. Fama. (Feralago) foliis pinnatilidis, pinnis lineatibus 


lanis trifidis. Hort. Cliff. 95. Ferula with yr, "pen © 
, " ; Fe- J 


» whoſe pine are narrow, plain, and ( 


rula latiore folio. Mor. Hiſt 
with a broader leaf. 


 liolis ſetaceis. Hort. Cliff. 95. Ferula with the wings 
the leaves naked at the baſe, and-the ſmaller leaves 
ſity. Ferula Orientalis, Cachyros folio & fagi 
Tourn. Cor. 22. Eaſtern Fennel Giant with the af 2 
ance of Cachrys, | n 
6, Faul (Mecides) foliorum Pia utrinque bah acu- 
tis, foliolis ſetaceis. Horr. 


wings of the leaves pointed at their baſe on every ſige. 
* 4 Oricntcle mei folio, flore luteo. Fourn, 


Cor. 23. Eaſtern Laſerwort with a Spignel leaf and 
> | 


7. FzgvLa (Nodiflera) foliolis appendiculatis, umbellis 
ſubſeſſilibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 247. Ferula with ap- 
pendages ts the ſmaller leaves, and umbels ſitting cloſe to 
the fialks, Libanotis ferulæ folip & ſemine. C. H. P. 
158. Libanotis with a Fennel Giant leaf and ſeed. 

8. FaruLA (Glayca) folijs ſupradecom oſitis, folichis 
lanceolato-linearibus planis. Hort. Cliff. 95. Fennel 
Giant with linger, Ipear ſpaped, dec leaves. 
Ferula folio glaucp, ſemine lato oblongo. J. B. 3. 


8 

The fiſt of theſe plants is pretty common in the 
Engliſh gardens : this, if planted in a good fail, will 
grow to a great height, and divide into many branches: 
the lower leaves of this fort ſpread more than two 
feet every way, and branch out into many diviſions, 
which are again ſubdiyided into many ſmaller, gar- 
niſhed 2 3 ſmall leaves that are 
ſingle; they are of a lucid green, and ſpread near 
the ground. From the center of the par comes out 


the Hower- talk, which, when the plants are ſtrong, 
as a common Wrpomtick. — | 


will be near as large as f cc | Fo | 

will riſe ten or twelve feet high, having many joints; 
if the ſtalks are cut, there iſſues from the veſſelꝭ a 
fœtid yellowiſh liquor, which will concrete on the 
ſurface of the wound. The ſtalks r by 
large umbels of yellow flowers, which come out the 
latter end of June, or in the ing of July; theſe 
are ſucceeded by oval compreſſed ſeeds, which have 
three lines running longitudinally on each ſide. Theſe 
ripen in een and the ſtalks decay ſoon after. 

hen the 
ith, which will ſoon 


The leaves of theſe plants decay ſoon after the ſeeds 
are formed, 10 that before they are ripe, there are 
ſeldom any leaves remaining, and the ſtalks afterward 
dry and become very tough; ſo it is not unlikely 
theſe may have been uſed for correction in the ſchools, 


as they are very light, and cannot do much injury. 


The roots of this ſort will continue ſeveral years, eſ- 
pecially on a dry foil, and will annually produce 


flowers and ſeeds. 


The ſecond fort doth not grow quite ſo large as the 
fanſt, but the ſtalks of this will riſe ſeven or fight feet 
high; the lower leaves are large, and greatly divided; 
the ſmall leaves are flat, and not ſo long as thoſe of 
the former, and are of a lucid green colour; the um- 
bels of flowers are ſmaller, and the ſeeds are leſs. 
This flowers and ripens its ſeeds about the ſame time 
as the former ſort. vt 1 
The third ſort hath large ſpreading leaves near the 
root, which are divided - and ſubdivided into many 
the ſmall leaves of this are much broader than 


in any of the other forts, and theſe are divided at 


their end into three unequal ſegments; the leaves are 
of a very lucid green. The ſtalks are ſtrong, and 
riſe to the height of eight or ten feet, and are ter- 


| 


minated b umbels of yellow flowers, which are 
* * 5 N ſucceeded 


4. P. 30g. Fennel Giant | ox 
5. FerxuLa (Oriextahs) foligrym pinnis baſi nudis, fo- 


liff. 95. Ferula with the - 


are r Iight gry - 


—— ———_—_ — — 


The fifth ſort is of much humbler 


feet high, 
flowers at the top; theſe are ſucceeded by oval flat 
— ſeeds, which ripen in the autumn. It grows naturally 


FER 


ſucceeded by large, oval, compreſſed ſeeds, like thoſe 


of the firſt fort. This flowers and ripens its ſeeds 
about the ſame time as the former ſort, it grows na- 


turally in Spain and Barbary. 

The fourth ſort grows to much the ſame height as the 
ſecond; the leaves of this branch out on every ſide 
pretty wide, and the ſmaller leaves on the diviſions 
of the leaves, are broader than thoſe of the others 


; (excepting the third) but they are longer than thoſe, 


and are of a darker green colour, ending in three 
points. The uinbels of flowers are large, the flowers 


are yellow, and are ſucceeded by oval compreſſed | 


ſeeds, like thoſe of the other ſpecies. This grows 
naturally in Sicily. 

h than either 
of the former; the ſtalks of this ſeldom rife much 
more than three feet high; the lower leaves branch 
into many diviſions, which are cloſely garniſhed with 


very fine briſtly leaves; the umbel of flowers is but 


ſmall, when compared with the others, and the ſeeds 


are ſmaller. It grows naturally in the Levant. 


The ſixth ſort hath very branching leaves, the foot- 
ſtalks are angular and channelled; this ſends out at 
every joint two fide branches oppoſite ; thoſe toward 


the bottom are nine or ten inches long, and the others 
are diminiſhed gradually to the top; theſe ſide | 


branches ſend out ſmaller at each joint in the ſame 
manner, which are garniſhed with very fine leaves 


like thoſe of Spignel, which ſtand quite round the 


ſtalks in ſhape of whorls ; the flower-ſtalks grow three 
E a pretty large umbel of yellow 


in the Levant. 1 
The ſeventh ſort riſes about three feet high; the 


leaves of this ſort are much divided, and the ſmall 


leaves on the diviſions are very narrow and entire; 


the umbels of flowers are ſmall, and are ſituated cloſe 
to the ſtalks between the leaves at the joints; theſe | 
are like thoſe of the other forts. It grows naturally 
in Iftria and Carniola. | 


The eighth ſort grows naturally in Italy and Sicily. 
The leaves of this are compoſed of many narrow flat 


ſegments, of a gray colour, and -are divided into 


many parts: the ſtalk riſes from three to four feet 
high, and is terminated by an umbel of yellow flow- 


ers in July, which are ſucceeded by oval compreſſed 


ſeeds which ripen in autumn. 

All theſe ſorts have perennial roots, which will con- 
tinue ſeveral years; theſe have thick ſtrong” fibres, 
which run deep in the ground, and divide into many 
ſmaller, ſpreading to a conſiderable diſtance every 


way: the ſtalks are annual, and decay ſoon after 


they have perfected their ſeeds. As theſe plants ſpread 
very wide, ſo they ſhould have each four or five feet 
room ; nor ſhould they ſtand near to other plants, for 


their roots will rob whatever plants grow near them of 


their nouriſhment. 

They are all propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be 
ſown in the autumn ; for if they are kept out of the 
ground till the ſpring, they frequently fail, and thoſe 


which ſucceed remain a year in the ground, ſo that 


much time is loſt. The ſeeds may be ſown in drills, 
by which method the ground may be eaſier kept 
x Pr they muſt not be nearer than a foot row from 
row, and the ſeeds may be ſcattered two or three 
inches aſunder in the drills ; when the plants come up, 
they muſt be kept clean from weeds; and where they 
are too cloſe together, they ſhould be thinned, to allow 
them room to grow, for they will not be ſtrong enough 
to remove till they have had two years growth ; then 
in the autumn ſo ſoon as their leaves decay, the roots 
ſhould be taken up with great care, ſo as not to cut or 
injure the tap or Tune root, and then planted in 
the places where they are deſigned to remain, for after 


this tranſplanting they ſhould not be removed. They 


delight in a ſoft, gentle, loamy ſoil, not too wet, and 
are very rarely injured by the hardeſt froſt. 


FERRARI A. Burman. Lin. Gen. 1018. 


| 


* 


FIC 
The CHaracTrrs ate, 
It hath two keel-ſhaped ſpathe (or ſhraths) which alter- 
nately inclaſe the flowers, which have fix oblong”. pointhd 
petals curled at their borders, revolving, and are alter- 
nately larger; and three ſtamina fitting on the ſtyle, ter- 


' minated by twin roundiſb ſummits ; and a roundiſh three. 


cornered germen under the flower, ſupporting a ſimple 
ereft ftigma, crowned by three bifid, hooded, curled ſlig- 
ma; the germen afterward becomes an oblong three-cor- 
— capſule, having three cells, filled with roundiſb 
eenas, ; 
This genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond ſection 
of Linnæus's twentieth claſs, intitled Gynandria tri- 
andria, the flower having three ſtamina which ſit 


upon the ſtyle. 


The Spxcies are, 


. Ferrara (Undulata) foliis lanceolatis. Burm. Icon, 


Ferraria with ſpear-ſhaped leaves. Iris ſtellata, Cycla- 
minis radice, pullo flore. Barrel. Icon. 1216. Starry 
' 


Iris with a root like the Sowbread. 


. FERRARIA ( Enfiforms) foliis enſiformibus. Burm. Icon. 


' » Ferraria with fword-ſhaped leaves. 


Theſe plants grow naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope; the roots of the firſt ſort were ſent me by 
Dr. Job Baſter, of Zirkzee, who received them from 
the Cape. The root of this is ſhaped like that of 
the Bizantine Cornflag; it has a bright brown ſkin 
or cover; on the upper ſide is a hollow like a navel, 
from whence the flower-ſtalk ariſes. The ſtalk riſes 
a foot and a half high, and is about the ſize of a 


man's middle finger, garniſhed with leaves the whole 
length; theſe are keel-ſhaped, embracing the ſtalks 


nately larger than the other, an 


with their baſe. The upper part of the Kalk divides 
into two or three branches, which are garniſhed 
with the ſame ſhaped leaves, but they are ſmaller, 
each of the branches are terminated by a large ſpa- 
thæ or ſheath of the ſame colour with f wt, oh of 
but this afterward withers and decays ; theſe ſheaths 
are double, and ſplit at the top, where the flower 
peeps out its petals ; theſe ſix perals are three alter- 

are curiouſly fringed 


on their borders; they are of a pale greeniſh colour 


on their outſide, but of a tawney purple within, and 
are of a ſhort duration ; in the centre of the flower 
is ſituated the ſtyle, having the three ſtamina fixed 


on the ſide, and is terminated by twin ſtigmas; the 


germen is ſituated under the flower, which after- 
ward becomes an oblong ſmooth capſule with three 
cells, filled with roundiſh ſeeds. | 

The ſecond ſort is rare in England; this differs from 
the former in having ſmaller roots, and longer ſword- 
ſhaped leaves, which have deeper veins ; the ſtalk 
alſo does not divide ſo much, and the flowers are 
ſmaller, and leſs fringed on their borders. 

They are both progagated by offsets ſent out from 
the roots, in the ſame way as the Ixia, and ſhould 
be cultivated in the ſame manner as is directed for 
thoſe and the African Gladiolus, being too tender 
to thrive in the open air in England, nor do they ſuc- 
ceed well in a green-houſe; therefore the beſt me- 
thod 1s, to make a border four feet wide, either in 
the front of the green-houſe or ſtoves, covering it 
with a proper frame and glaſſes, fo that the plants 
may enjoy the free air in mild weather, but be pro- 
tected from froſt. In ſuch a frame, moſt of the Afri- 
can bulbous and tuberous rooted plants may be 
brought to great perfection. 

There is a great ſingularity in the root of the firit 
ſpecies, which is in its vegetating only every other 
year, and the intermediate years 1t remains at reſt. 


FICOIDES. See MpseMBRYANTHEMUM. 
FICUS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 1032. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 


662. tab. 420. The Fig- tree; in French, Figuier. 
The CHARACTERS are, ; 

It bath male and female flowers, which are included 

within the covering, or ſkin of the fruit, ſo do not appear 

unleſs the covering is opened; the male flowers are but few 

in number, and are ſituated in the upper part of the fruit; 


the female flowers are numerous, and ſituated in the lower 


par J. 


2 


FIC 


part. The male flowers fit each upon a ſeparate foct- 
fall, and have an empa divided into three parts 
they have no petals, but three briſily ſtamina as long as 
the empalement, terminated by twin ſummits z the female 
flowers fit upon diſtin? foot-ſtalks ;, their empalements 
are divided into five 2 they have no petals, but a 
germen as the empalement, ſupporting an inflexed fyle, 
crowned by two reflexed pointed ſtigmas. The germen 
afterward becomes .a large ſeed, fitting in the empale- 
ment. 15 a ; 
This genus of plants is ranged in the third ſection 
of Linnæus's twenty-third claſs, intitled Polygamia 
Polycecia ; the male and hermaphrodite flowers being 
ſituated in the ſame common covering, but in the 
wild Fig they are in diſtinct plants. 
The | Han are, 

1. Ficus (Carica) foliis palmatis. Hort. Cliff. 471. Fig- 
tree with hand-ſhaped leaves. Ficus communis. C. B. 
P. 457. The common Fig-tree. 

2. Ficus (Sycomorous) foliis cordatis ſubrotundis inte- 

| ke Hort. Cliff. 471. Fig-tree with roundiſb heart- 


aped leaves, which are entire. Ficus folio mori, fruc- 


tum in caudice ferens. C. B. P. 459. Fig-tree with a 
Mulberry leaf, bearing fruit on the body or ſtem, com- 
monly called Sycamore. 
3. Ficus (Religioſa) foliis cordatis oblongis integerrimis 
acuminatis. Hort. Cliff. 471. Fig-tree with entire 
abi ns 1 leaves, ending in acute points. Ficus Ma- 
labarienſis, folio cuſpidato, fructu rotundo parvo ge- 
mino. Pluk. Alm. 144. Malabar Fig with a long 
pointed leaf, and ſmall double round fruit. 

4. Ficvs (Benghalenſis) foliis ovatis integerrimis obtuſis, 
caule inferne radicato. Hort. Cliff, 471. Fig-tree with 
oval, obtuſe, entire leaves, .and the lower part of the 
falk putting out roots. Ficus Benghalenſis, folio ſub- 

rotundo, Fuctu orbiculato. Hort. Amſt. 1. p. 119. 
Bengal Fig with a roundiſb leaf, and orbicular fruit. 

5. Ficus (Indica) foliis lanceolatis petiolatis, pedunculis 
aggregatis, ramis radicantibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1060. 
Fig-tree with ſpear-ſhaped leaves having petals, the foot- 
falks of the fruit growing in cluſters, and branches ſend- 
ing out roots. Neue ndica Theophraſti. Tabern. 
Hiſt. 1370. Indian Fig of Theophraſtus. 

6. Ficus (Maximus) foliis lanceolatis integerrimis. 
Hort. Cliff. 471. Fig-tree with entire ſpear-ſhaped 
leaves. Ficus Indica maxima, folio oblongo, funi- 
culis è ſummis ramis dimiſſis radices agentibus ſe 
propagans, fructu minori ſphærico ſanguineo. Sloan. 
Cat. Jam. 189. The largeſt Indian Fig with an oblong 
leaf, ſending out roots from the tops of the branches, and 
@ ſmall ſpherical blood-coloured fruit. 

7. Ficus (Racemoſa) foliis ovatis acutis integerrimis, 
caule arboreo, fructu racemoſa. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
1060. Amcen. Acad. 1. p. 30. Fig-tree with oval, 
entire, acute leaves, tree-like ſtalk, 3 
Alty-alu. Hort. Mal. 1. p. 43. 

8. Ficus (Pumila) foliis ovatis acutis integerrimis, caule 


repente. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1060. Amen. Acad. 1. p. 


30. Fig: tree with oval, acute, entire leaves, and a 
creeping ſtalt. Ficus ſylveſtris procumbens, folio ſim- 
plici. Kœmpf. Amœn. 803. Trailing wild Fig-tree hav- 
ing ſingle leaves. | 
9. Ficus (Nympheefclia) foliis ovato-cordatis integer- 


rims glabris. Fig-tree with oval, heart-ſhaped, entire, | 


ſmooth leaves, vulgarly called Ficus nymphææ folio. 
Fig-tree with a Water Lily leaf. 

10. Ficus (Citriſolia) foliis oblongo-cordatis acuminatis, 
petiolis longiſſimis. Fig-tree with oblong, heart-ſhaped, 
pointed leaves, and very long feot-flalks. Ficus citrii 
tolio, fructu parvo purpureo. Cateſb. Hiſt. Carol. 3. 
p- 18. Fig-tree with a Citron-leaf, and ſmall purple 


fruit. 


11. Ficus (Calyculata) foliis ovatis integerrimis obtuſis, | 


oppoſitis, fructu globoſo calyculato. Fig-tree with 
oval, obtuſe, entire leaves placed oppoſite, and a globular 
fruit having a calyx. Ficus folio lato ſubrotundo, 
fructu globoſo, magnitudine nuces moſchatæ. Houſt. 
MSS. Fig-tree with broad roundiſb leaves, and a globu- 
lar fruit about the bigneſs of a nutmeg. + 

The firſt ſort, which is the Fig whoſe fruit is va- 


branching fruit. 


It ripens the latter end of _— 


Mlle 


. luable, is cultivated in moſt parts of Europe ; of this 


ere are great varieties in the warm countries, which 
have been obtained from ſeeds, therefore may be in- 
creaſed annually, ifthe inhabitants were careful in pro- 
pa ating the trees from the ſeeds of their beſt ſorts. 
n England we had not more than four or five forts till 


Within a few years palt ; for as the generality of the 


Engliſh were not lovers of this fruit, ſo there were 
few who troubled themſelves with the culture of it. 
But ſome years palt I had a large collection of theſe 


trees ſent me from Venice, by my honoured friend 
the Chevalier Rathgeb, which 1 3 and pre- 


ſerved to taſte of their fruits, ſeveral of which proved 
excellent; theſe I have preſerved and propagated, 
and thoſe whoſe fruit were inferior have been ne- 
lected. And as the variety of them is very great, 
o I ſhall here mention only ſuch of them as are the 
beſt worth cultivating, placing them in the order of 
their ripening. 
1. The brown or Cheſnut-coloured Iſchia Fig. This 
is the largeſt fruit of any I have yet ſeen, it is ſhort, 
globular, with a pretty Sis e, pinched in near the 
toot-ſtalk, of a brown or Cheſnut colour on the out- 
ſide, and purple within ; the grains are large, and the 
pulp ſweet and high-flavoured; this ſort very often 
urſts open when it ripens. It ripens the latter end 
of July, or the beginning of Auguſt, I have had 
this fruit ripen well on ſtandards, in a warm ſoil. If 
this ſort is planted againſt hot walls, two plentiful 
In of fruit may be annually ripened. 
2. The black Genoa Fig. This is along fruit, which 
ſwells pretty large at the top where it is obtuſe, but 
the lower part is very lender toward the ſtalk ; the 
{kin 1s of a dark purple colour, almoſt black, and hath 
a purple farina over it like that on ſome Plumbs; the 
inſide is of a bright red, and the fleſh is very high 
flavoured. It ripens early in Auguſt. 
5 The ſmall white early Fig. This hath a roundiſh 
ruit a little flatted at the crown, with a very ſhort 
foot-ſtalk ; the ſkin, when fully ripe, is of a pale yel- 
lowiſh white colour; the ſkin is thin, the inſide white, 
and the fleſh ſweet, but not high- flavoured. This 
ripens in Augult. 
4. The large white Genoa Fig. This is a large glo- 
bular fruit, a little lengthened toward the ſtalk ; the 
{kin is thin, of a yellowiſh colour when fully ripe, 
and red within. This is a good fruit, but the trees 
are not good bearers. 
5. The black Iſchia Fig. This is a ſhort fruit, of 
a middling ſize, a little flatted at the crown; the ſkin 
is almoſt black when ripe, and the inſide is of a deep 
red; the fleſh is very bi h flavoured, and the trees 
produce a good crop of fruit, but the birds are great 
devourers of them if they are not protected from 
them. This ripens in Auguſt. 
6. The Malta Fig. This is a ſmall brown fruit, 
much compreſſed at the top, and greatly pinched to- 
ward the foot-ſtalk ; the ſkin is of a pale brown co- 
lour, as is alſo the inſide ; the fleſh is very ſweet, and 
well flavoured. If this fort is permitted to hang upon 
the trees till the fruit is ſhrivelled, it becomes a fine 
{weetmeat. : 
7. The Murrey, or brown Naples Fig. This is a 
pretty large globular fruit, of a light brown colour 
on the outſide, with ſome faint marks of a di 
white, the inſide is nearly of the ſame colour; the 
rains are pretty large, and the fleſh is well flavoured, 


8. The green Iſchia Fig. This is an oblong fruit, 
almoſt f. court at the crown; the ſkin is thin, of a 
green colour, but when it is fully ripe, it is ſtained ' 
through by the pulp to a browniſh caſt; the inſide is 

urple, and will ſtain linen, or paper ; the fleſh is 
high favoured, eſpecially in warm ſeaſons. It ripens 
toward the end of Auguſt. 


9. The Madonna Fig, commonly called here the 


Brunſwick, or Hanover F ig. is a long 1 fruit 
of a large ſize; the ſkin is brown; the fleſh is of a 
lighter brown colour, coarſe, and hath httle flavour. 


Ibis ripens the end of Auguſt and the beginning of 


: Septem rs 


— 


and the fleſh is purple- and well flavoured, but the 
trees do not produce much fruit here; they grow 


omitted the mentioning of them here; for as thoſe 


Tue firſt, ſecond, third, ninth, and tenth forts will 
_ ripen their fruits on ſtandards, where they are in a 


Fig · trees generally thrive in all ſoils, and in every 


which grow upon very warm dry ground, are very ſub- 


| a gentle loamy ſoil on the top. They alſo love a free 


fruit in ſuch ſituations ; and all thoſe which are planted | 


ſinoe ſome of the ſorts are found to ripen their fruit 


in the fpring, and not wholly removed until all the 
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September ; this leaves of this fort are much oe d- 


vided than of moſt other. 
10. The common blue, or purple Fig is ſo well 
1, as to need no deſcription. 

11. The long brown Naples Fig The leaves of 
this tree are deeply divided. The fruit is long, ſome- 
what compreſſed at the crown. The foot-ſtalks are 
pretty long ; the ſkin is of a dark brown when fully 
ripe, the eh. inclining to red; the grains are large, 
and the fleſh well favoured. It ripens in September. 
12. The yellow Iſchia Fig. This is a fruit, 
of a idal form ; the ſkin is yellow. when ripe, 


very luxuriant in branches, the leaves are very large, 
and not much divided. This ripens in September. 
13. The ſmall Brown Iſchia Fig. This is a ſmall 
pyramidal fruit with a very ſhort foot-ſtalk ; the ſkin 
is of a light brown, the fleſh gef J purple, of 
a very high flavour; it ripens late in September; the 
leaves of this tree are lefs divided than any of the 
other ſorts. This is not a good bearer. 

14. The Gentile Fig. This is a middle ſized globu- 
lar fruit 3 the ſkin, when ripe, is yellow; the fleſh 
alſo inclines to the ſame colour ; the grains are large, 
and the fleſh is well flavoured, but it ripens very late, 
and the trees are bad bearers, ſo that it is not propa- 

ated much in England. | 

Fhere are ſeveral other ſorts which have been lately 
introduced from Italy, but all thoſe which I have yet 
taſted, are inferior to thoſe above-mentioned ; ſome of 
them rarely ripen their fruit, and others are very ill 
bearers, not worth propagating, therefore I have 


which are enumerated, continue in ſucceſſion during 
the feaſon for theſe fruits, and being preferable to the 
other, few perſons will care to fill their gardens with 
a greater variety of theſe trees than are of real uſe, 
eſpecial as they require good walls, and a very large 


room 


warm ſituation; but the others require the aſſiſtance 
of walls pee to good aſpects, otherwiſe their fruit 
will not ripen in England. 


ſituation ; but they produce a greater quantity of fruit 
upon a ſtrong loamy ſoil, than on dry ground; for if 
the ſeaſon proves dry in May and June, thoſe trees 


ject to caſt their fruit; therefore, whenever this hap- 
ſuch trees ſhould be well watered and mulched, 
which will prevent the fruit from dropping off; and the 
fruit upon theſe trees are better flavoured, than any of 
thoſe which grow upon cold moiſt land. I have al- | 
ways obſerved thoſe Fig-trees tobear the greateſt quan- 
tity of well-flavoured fruit, which were growing upon 
chalky land, where there has been a foot or more of 


open air; for although they will ſhoot and thrive very | 
wlll in cloſe places, yet they ſeldom produce any 


in ſmall gardens in London, will be well furniſhed 
with leaves, but I have never ſeen any fruit upon 
them which have grown to maturity. | 


Theſe trees are ways lanted as ſtandards in all 


warm countries, but in England they are generally 
3 againſt walls, there ing but few ſtandard 
Fig-trees at preſent in the Engliſh gardens; however, 
well upon the ſtandards, and the crop of Figs is often 
ater upon them, than upon thoſe trees againſt walls, 
it is wort y of our care, to plant them either in ſtan- 
dards or eſpaliers; the latter, I think, will ſucceed beſt 
in England, if 27 were managed as in Germany, where 
they untie the Fig · trees from the eſpalier, and lay 
them down, covering them in winter with ſtraw or 
litter, which prevents their ſhoots being injured by 
the froſt ; and this covering is taken away gradually 
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'trees with Reeds made into pannels, and 
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danger of froſt is over, H Which management they 
generally have a very crop of Figs ; whereas in 

ngland, where the trees grow againſt warm walls, if 
the ſpring proves warm, the young Figs are puſhed 
out early, and the cold, which „. returns in 
April and May, cauſes the greateſt part of the fruit to 
drop off; ſo our crop of Figs is generally more 
uncertain than moſt other ſorts of fruit: and it fre- 
quently happens, that trees which are planted againſt 
north and eaſt- aſpected walls, prgduce a greater 
quantity of fruit in England, than thofe which are 
planted againſt ſouth and ſouth-eaſt aſpects; which 
muſt —_— from the latter putting our their fruit ſo 
much earlier inthe ſpring than the former; and if there 
happen cold froſty nights after the Figs are come out 
(which is frequently the caſe in this country) the for- 
wardeſt of the Figs are generally ſo injured as to drop 
off from the * ſoon after. 5 Italy, and the other 
warm countries, this firſt crop of Figs is little re 
being few in number; for it is * ſecond ek 
Figs which are produced from the ſhoots of the ſame 
year, which is their principal crop, but theſe rarely 
ripen in England ; nor are there above three or four 
ſorts whichever ripen their ſecond crop, let the ſummer 
prove ever ſo good, therefore it is the firſt crop which 
we mult attend to in England ſo that when theſe trees 
are growing againſt the beſt aſpected walls, it will be 


a good method to looſen them from the wall in au- 


tumn; and after having diveſted the branches of all 
the latter fruit, to lay the branches down from the 
wall, faſtening them together in ſmall bundles, ſo that 
they may be tied to ſtakes, to keep them from lying 
upon the ground; the damp whereof, when covered 
in froſty weather, might cauſe them to grow mouldy, 
and hereby they will be ſecured from being broken by 
the wind. When they are thus managed in autumn, 
if the winter 2 very ſevere, the branches 
may be eaſily covered with Peas- haulm, ſtraw, or any 
other light covering, which will guard the tender fruit- 
bearing branches from the injury of froſt; and when 
the weather is mild, che covering muſt be removed, 
otherwiſe the Figs will come out too early; for the in- 
tention of this management is, to keep them as back- 
ward as poſſible : then in the ſpring, when the Figs 
are beginning to puſh our, the trees may be faſtened 
up to the wall again. By this management I have 
ſeen very great crops of Figs produced in two or three 


aces. 
Fran alſo ſeen great crops of Figs in ſome particu-· 
lar gardens, after very ſharp winters, when they have, 
in general, failed in other places, by corny of the 


ed up 
againſt the walls. 
In the pruning of Fig- trees, the branches muſt never 
be ſhortened, becaule the fruit are all produced at 
the upper part of the ſhoots of the former year; if 
theſe are cut off, there can be r fruit expected, beſide 
the branches are very apt to die after the knife; ſo that 
when the branches are too cloſe together, the beſt way 
is to cut out all the naked branches quite to the bot- 
tom, leaving thoſe whichare beſt furniſhed with lateral 
branches at a proper diſtance from each other, which 
ſhould not be nearer than a foot; and when they are 
well furniſhed with lateral branches, if they are laid 
four or five inches farther aſunder, it will be better. 
The beſt ſeaſon for pruning of Fig-trees is in autumn, 
becauſe at that time the branches are not ſo full 
of ſap, and will not bleed ſo much, as when they 
are pruned. in the fpring ; and at this ſeaſon, the 
branches ſhould be diveſted of all the autumnal Figs, 
and the ſooner this is done, when the leaves begin to 
fall off, the better will the young ſhoots reſiſt the cold 
of the winter. There are ſome ſeaſons ſo cold and 
moiſt, that the young ſhoots of the Fig-trees will not 
harden, but are ſoft, and full of juice; when this hap- 
pens, there is little hope of a crop of Figs the ſucceed- 


ing year, for the firſt froſt in autumn will kill the upper 


part of theſe ſhoots, for a conſiderable length down- 
ward; whenever this happens, it is the beſt way to 
cut off all the decayed part of the ſhoots, which will 

prevent 
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: preverit the infection from deſtroying all the lower part | 


of the branches; and, by this method, I have ſeen a 
moderate crop of Figs put out from the lower part of 


the ſhoots ; where, it the ſhoors had not been injured, 


there would have been no fruit produced, becauſe it 
is chiefly from the four or five uppermoſt joints of the 
ſhoots that the fruit comes out; and it is for this 
reaſon, that as many of the ſhort lateral branches 
ſhould be preſerved as poſſible, thoſe being the moſt 
productive of fruit; fot where the long ſtrait ſhoots 
are faſtened up, there will be no fruit, but at their ex- 
tremities, ſo that all the lower of the trees will 
be naked, if there is not a particular regard had to 
ſupply young ſhoots in _y part of the trees. 
Thoſe trees which are laid down from the eſpaliers, 
ſhould not be faſtened up again till the end of March, 
for the reaſons before given, and thoſe againſt walls 
may remain ſome time longer; and when the large 
ſhoots of theſe are nailed up, it the ſmall lateral branches 
are thruſt behind theſe, to keep them cloſe to the wall, 
it will ſecure the young Figsfrom being injured by the 
morning froſts; and when this danger is over, they 
maybe Sroughtforwartk totheir natural poſition again: 
during the ſummer ſeaſon theſe trees will require no 
other pruning, but to ſtop the ſhoots in the ſpring, 
where lateral branches are wanting; andas thebranches 
are often blown down by wind, therefore, whenever 
this happens, they ſhould be immediately faſtened up 
in, otherwiſe they will be in danger of breaking ; 
for the leaves of theſe trees being very large and ſtiff, 
the wind has great power on them; ſo that where 
the branches are not well ſecured, they are frequently 
torn down. | | 
Thoſe trees which are planted _ eſpaliers may 
be protected from the injury of froſt in the ſpring, by 
placing Reeds on each fide the eſpalier, which may be 
taken down every day, and put up again at night; but 
this need not be practiſed in warm weather, but only 
at ſuch times as there are cold winds and froſty 
mornings z and although there is ſome trouble and 
- expence attending this man ent, yet the plentiful 
crop of Figs which may this way be obtained, will 
ſufficiently recompenſe for both: the beſt way of 
making this covering is, to faſten the Reeds with 


= yarn in ſuch a manner as that it may be| 
rolled 


up like a mat, that the whole may with 


* facility be put up or taken down; and if theſe | 


eeds-are carefully rolled up, after the ſeaſon for uſin 
them is over, and put up in a dry ſhed, they will! 
ſeveral years. | 
There are ſeveral perſons who of late have planted 
Fig-trees in ſtandards, which - have ſucceeded very 
well ; this practice was revived, by obſerving ſome old 
ſtandard Fig-trees in ſome gardens, which had been 
growing many years, and generally produced a much 
greater plenty of fruit than any of thoſe trees which 
were growing againſt warm walls; indeed, theſe ſtan- 
dard Fig-trees are in much greater danger of having 
their branches killed by ſevere froſt, but in mild win- 
ters they generally do better than thoſe againſt walls; 
{& that where theſe trees can be covered in very hard 
winters, there will always be plenty of fruit; and 
theſe may be covered by faſtening as many of the 


branches together as can be conveniently brought into 


a bundle, and winding ſome Hay- bands, Straw, Peas- 
haulm, or any ſuch light covering as can be readily 
procured, which in the ſpring may be gradually taken 
off, ſo as not to expoſe the ſhoots all at once to the 
open air; and if there is ſome ſuch light covering laid 
round the ſtems, and upon the ſurface of the ground 
about their roots, it will more effectually ſecure them 
from the danger of froſt ; but when this is practiſed, 

t care ſhould be taken that no mice or rats har- 


bour in this covering, for theſe will eat off the bark | 
from their ſhoots, and kill them : and I have often | 


obſerved thoſe trees which were againſt walls, have 
ſuffered greatly by theſe vermin, je having many 
of their largeſt branches diſbarked near the ground, 
which has . abſolutely killed them; and it is in 
the winter that theſe vermin do this miſchief to 


/ 


* 


being vaſtly 
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them, therefore they ſhould be carefully watched 


at that ſeaſon. | 0 N | 
The common blue and white Figs, which are the 


forts which have been the moſt generally cultivated in 


England, are not ſo proper to plant for ſtandards, as 


ſome other ſorts which have been lately introduced; 
for they are much tenderer, and are often killed almoſt 


to the root, when ſome of the other ſorts, which have 
been growing in the ſame ſituation, have received very 
little injury rom the froſt ; indeed the white fort is 


E y a great bearer, and the fruit is very ſweet ; 


ut to thoſe palates which are accuſtomed to Figs, that 
ſort is not much in eſteem, from its want of flavour : 
thoſe which have ſucceeded beſt with me, are the firſt 
and third forts. Their branches are rarely hurt by 
froſt in winter, and their fruit will always ripen well ; 
for in favourable ſeaſons, many of theſe ſorts, which 
were growing againſt walls, have' ripened their ſecond 
crop of fruit tolerably well. I have alſo planted ma- 
ny of theſe ſorts of Fig-trees againſt north-eaſt and 
north-weſt aſpects; ſome of thoſe which were firſt 
planted, have produced a good quantity of well taſted 
truit, but were ripe much later, which has encou 
me to plant many more of theſe trees to the ſame aſ- 
pecs, and alſo to increaſe my number of ſtandard trees. 

am aware, that what I have here advanced, in rela- 


tion to the pruning and dreſſing of Fig-trees, will be. 


condemned by great numbers of people, who will not 
— themſelves time to conſider and examine the rea- 
ons upon which I have founded this practice, nor to 
make one ſingle experiment to try the truth of it, as 

different from the general practice of moſt 
gardeners, who always imagine, that Fig-trees ſhould 
never have much pruning; or, at leaſt, that they ſhould 
always be ſuffered to grow very rude from the wall, 
to ſome diſtance. That by this management I have of- 
ten ſeen great quantities of fruit I cannot deny, but 
then this has been only after mild winters ; for it is 
very certain, that in ſharp froſts few of theſe outſide 


ſhoots eſcape being greatly injured where they are not 


covered; whereas it rarely happens that thoſe ſhoots 
which are cloſely nailed to the wall in autumn, or laid 
down and covered, ſuffer the leaſt damage; and the 
fruits are always produced a fortnight ſooner upon 
theſe branches, than they are upon thoſe which grow 
from the wall : but although the trees which are ſuf- 
fered to grow rude from the walls may produce bo. 5 
quantity of fruit for a year or two, yet afterward the 


trees will only bear at the ends of the ſhoots, which > 


will then be ſo far from the wall, as to receive little 
benefit from it; nor can the trees be reduced again 
to any regularity, without cutting away the greateſt 
number of their branches, by which a year or two 


will be loſt before they will come to bear again 


The ſeaſon alſo for pruning, which I have 14d down, 
being vaſtly different from the common practice and 
opinion of moſt gardeners, will alſo be objected againſt; 
but I am ſure, if any one will but make trial of it, I 
doubt not his experience will confirm what I have here 
advanced; for as one great injury to this tree proceeds 


F 


from the too great effuſion of ſap at the wounded parts, 


by this autumn pruning this is prevented; for, at 
that ſeaſon, all the parts of European trees which 
caſt their leaves, are leſs replete with moiſture than at 
any other time of the year; for by the long continu- 
ance of the ſummer's heat, the juices of plants having 
been exhauſted in the nouriſhment and augmentation 


of wood, leaves, fruits, &c. and alſo great quantities 


being evaporated by perſpiration, the root not being 
able to ſend up a ſupply equivalent to this great con- 
ſumption, the branches muſt contain a muchleſs quan- 
tity of 75 than in the ſpring, when it has had ſeveral 
months ſupply from the root; which, though but 
ſmall in proportion to what is ſent up when the heat 
is greater, yet there being little or no waſte, either by 
perſpiration or augmentation, there muſt be a greater 


quantity contained in the branches; which alſo is eaſily 


to be obſerved, by breaking or cutting off a vigorous 
branch of a Fig-tree at both ſeaſons (the ſap; being 
milky, may be readily diſcerned) when that cut in au- 
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tumn ſhall be found to ſtop its bleeding in one day's 


time, or leſs; whereas that cut in the ſpring will often 
flow a week or more, and the wound will be propor- 
tionably longer before it heals. 

Of late years there has been ſome of theſe trees 
planted againſt fire -- walls, which have ſucceeded very 
well where they have been properly Ray but 
where they have been kept too cloſe, and drawn by 
glaſſes, they have not produced much fruit ; therefore 
whenever this is practiſed, the heat ſhould not be too 
great, nor the glaſſes, or other covering, kept too 
cloſe, but at all times, when the weather is favourable; 
a good ſhare of free air ſhould be admitted; and if 
the trees are young, that their roots are not extended 


beyond the reach of the covering, they muſt be fre- 


quently watered when they begin to ſhew fruit, other- 
wiſe it will drop off; but old trees, whoſe roots are 
extended to a great diſtance, will only require to have 
their branches now and then ſprinkled over with wa- 
ter. If theſe trees are properly managed, the farſt crop 
of fruit will be greater than upon thoſe which are ex- 
poſed to the open air, and will ripen fix weeks or two 
months earlier, and a plentiful ſecond crop may alſo 
be obtained, which H in September, and 
ſometimes in Auguſt, which is about the ſeaſon of 
their ripening in the warmer ow of Europe; but the 
fires ſhould not be uſed to theſe trees till the begin- 
ning of February ; - becauſe when they are forced too 
early, the weather 1s frequently too cold to admit 
a ſufficient quantity of freſh air to ſet the fruit; 
but the covers ſhould be put over the trees a month 
before, to prevent the ſhoots from being injured by 
the froſt. 7 8 
It may not be improper in this place to mention the 
eat Sew: which the inkablrants of the Levant are at 
in the culture of their Figs ; and without which (it is 
nerally ſaid by all the travellers who have written on 
this ſubject, as alſo by Pliny, and other old naturaliſts) 
their fruit will fall off, and be good for nothing. I 
ſhall here ſet it down, as I find it in the — of 
Monſ. Tournefort, chief botaniſt to the late king of 
France. 
« Pliny, ſays he, obſerved, That in Zia they uſed 
« to dreſs the Fig-trees with much care; they ſtill 
« continue todo ſo. To underſtand aright this huſ- 


„ bandry of Figs (called in Latin, Caprificatio) we 


« are to obſerve, that in moſt of the iſlands of the 
« Archipelago, they have two ſorts of Fig-trees to 
« manage ; the firſt is called Ornos, from the old 
« Greek, Erinos, a wild Fig-tree ; or Caprificus, 
„ in Latin; the ſecond is the domeſtic, or garden 
Fig - tree; the wild ſort bears three kinds ie 
« Fornites, Cratitires, and Orni, of abſolute neceſſity 
<« towards ripening thoſe of the garden Fig. 

« The Fornites appear in Auguſt, and continue to 
November, without ripening ; in theſe breed ſmall 
« worms, which turn to a fort of gnats, no where to 
ebe ſeen but about theſe trees. In October and No- 
« vember theſe gnats of themſelves make a puncture 
« into the ſecond fruit, which is called Cratitires, 
« and do not ſhew themſelves till towards the end 
<« of September; and the Fornites gradually fall away 
« after the gnats are gone; the Cratitires, on the 
« contrary, remain on the tree till May, and incloſe 
e the eggs, depoſited by the Fornites, when they 
<« pricked them. In May the third fort of fruit be- 
« gins to put forth from the ſame wild Fig-trees 
« which produced the other two; this is much 
« bigger, and is called Orni; when it grows to a 
« certain ſize, and its bud begins to open, it is pricked 
« in that part by the gnats of the Cratitires, which 
. are ſtrong enough to go from one fruit to the 
« other, to diſcharge their eggs. 

It ſometimes happens, that the gnats of the Crati- 
&« tires are ſlow to come forth in certain parts, while 
« the Orni in thoſe very parts are diſpoſed to receive 
« them; in which caſe the huſbandman is obliged to 
look for the Cratitires in another part, and fix them 


tc at the end of the branches of thoſe Fig-trees, whoſe 
Orni are in fir diſpoſitiqn to be pricked by the gnats; 


„ know the critical minutes of doing this; and in 


«« peaſants are fo well acquainted with theſe precious 
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« if they miſs the opportunity the Orni fall, and the 


„ gnats of the Cratitires fly away. None but thoſe 
<< that are well acquainted with this fort of culture, 


order to it, their eye is tually fixed on the 
bud of the Fig; for ar yr not — indicates 
the time that the prickers are to iſſue forth, but 
alſo when the Fig is to be ſucceſsfully pricked; if 
the bud be too hard, and too compact, the gnat 
% cannot lay its eggs, and the Fig drops when this 
bud is too open. | 

* Theſe three ſorts of fruit are not good to eat; 
their office is to help to ripen the fruit of the gar- 
den Fig- trees, in manner following: during the 
months of June and July, the peaſants take the Orni 
at a time that their gnats are ready to break out, 
and carry them to the garden Fig: trees; if they do 
* not nick the moment, the Orni fall, and the fruit 
Hof the domeſtic or garden Fig-tree not ripening, 
« will, in a very little time, fall in like manner. The 


* moments, that every morning, in making their 
inſpection, they only transfer to their garden Fig- 
trees ſuch Orni as are well 0s > ak otherwiſe 
* they loſe their crop. It is true, they have one re- 
% medy, though an indifferent one, which is, to 
„ ſtrew over the garden Fig-trees the Aſcolimbros, 
a very common plant there, and in whoſe fruit 
there is a fort of gnats proper for pricking; 
% perhaps they are the gnats of the Orni, which are 
6 _ to hover-about and plunder the flowers of this 
plant. | | 

« To ſum up all in one word, The peaſants fo. well 
„ order the Orni, that their gnats cauſe the fruit of 
<<. the garden Fig-tree to ripen in the compaſs of forty 
% days. Theſe F igs are very good green; when they 
« would dry them, they lay them in the ſun for ſome 
time, then put them in an oven to keep them the 
« reſt of the year. Barley bread and dried figs are 
the principal ſubſiſtence of the boors and monks of 
the Archipelago z but theſe Figs are very far from 
being ſo good as thoſe dried in Provence, Italy, 
«© and Spain; the heat of the oven deſtroys all their 
„ delicacy and good taſte ; but then, on the other 
hand, this heat kills the eggs which the prickers 
of the Orni diſcharged therein, which eggs would 
« infallibly produce ſinall worms that would preju- 
“ judice theſe fruits. 1 | 

«© What an expence of time and pains is here for a 
« Fig, and that but an indifferent one at laſt! 1 
could not ſufficiently admire the patience of the 
« Greeks, buſied above two months in carrying theſe 
« prickers from one tree to another: I was ſoon told 
<« the reaſon, one of their Fig-trees uſually produces 
© between two and three hundred pounds of Figs, 
and ours in Provence ſeldom above twenty-five. 

«« The prickers contribute, perhaps, to the maturity of 
< the fruit of the garden Fig-tree, by cauſing them to 
<« extravaſate the nutritious juice, whoſe veſſels they 
tear aſunder in depoſiting their eggs; perhaps too, 
«© beſides their eggs, they leave be 7 ſome 
« ſort of liquor proper to ferment gently with the 
% milk of the Fig, and to make their fleſh tender. 
« OurFigs in Provence, and evenat Paris, ripen much 
« ſooner for having their buds pricked with a Straw 
« dipped in olive oil. Plumbs and Pears, pricked by 
<« ſome inſects likewiſe ripen much the faſter for it 3 
and the fleſh round ſuch puncture is better taſted 
than the reſt, It is not to be diſputed but that con- 
« ſiderable change happens to the contexture of fruits 
« ſo pricked, juſt the ſame as to parts of animals 
&« popes with any ſharp inſtrument. 

It is ſcarce poſſible well to underſtand the antient 
« authors who have treated of caprification (or huſ- 
9 bene and dreſſing the wild Fig-tree) if one is 
“ not well appriſed of the circumſtances, the particu- 
<« lars whereof were confirmed to us not only at Zia, 
Tinos, Mycone, and Scio, but in moſt of the other 
« iſlands.” 


Fig- 
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Fig-trees are 2 in England, either by the 
ſuckers, which are ſent out from their roots, and by 
layers made, by laying down of their branches, whic 
in one year will put out roots ſufficient to be removed, 
or by planting of cuttings, which, if properly managed, 
will take root ; the firſt of theſe 1s a bad method, be- 
cauſe all thoſe trees which are raiſed from ſuckers, are 
very ſubject to ſend out great quantities of ſuckers 
again from their roots; and the branches of the ſuckers 
are not ſo compact, as thoſe of the layers, but are fuller 
of ſap, ſo in greater danger of being injured by the 
froſt ; thoſe plants which are propagated by layers, 
are the beſt, provided the layers are made from the 
branches of fruitful trees; for thoſe which are made 
from the ſuckers, or ſhoots, produced from old ſtools, 
are very ſoft, and full of ſap, ſo are in danger of ſuf- 
fering by the froſt, and theſe will ſhoot greatly into 
wood, but will not be very fruitful; for, when trees 
have acquired a vicious habit while young, it is ſeldom 
they are ever brought to be fruitful afterward ; there- 
fore the ſhoots which are laid down; ſhould be ſuch as 
are woody, compact, and well ripened, not young 
ſhoots, full of ſap, whoſe veſſels are large and open. 
The beſt time for laying down of the branches 1s in 
autumn; and if the winter ſhould prove very ſevere, 
if they are covered with ſome old tan, or any other 
' mulch, to keep the froſt from penetrating the ground, 
it will he of great ſervice to them; by the autumn 
following, theſe will be ſufficiently rooted for remov- 
ing, when they ſhould be cut off from the old 
plants, becauſe at that ſeaſon the branches are not ſo 
tull of ſap as in the ſpring, ſo will not bleed fo 
much as when cut off in the ſpring. If the place is 
ready to receive them, the layers ſhould be tranſ- 
planted in autumn, where they are to remain; but if 
it is not, then the layers may remain till the ſpring, 
provided they are ſeparated from the old plants in 
autumn. As theſe plants do not bear tranſplanting 
well when they are large, it is the better way to plant 
them at firſt in places where they are to remain; and 
after they are planted, the ſurface of the ground about 
their roots ſhould be covered with mulch to keep out 
the froſt; and if the winter ſhould prove very ſevere, 


it will be proper to cover the branches with Reeds, | 
Peas-haulm, Straw, or ſome other light covering, | 
which will prevent their tender ends being killed by 
the froſt, which frequently happens where this care 


is wanting. 
The other method of propagating theſe trees, is by 
cuttings, which ſhould be taken from the trees in au- 
tumn, for the reaſon before given: theſe muſt be cho- 
en from ſuch branches as are compact, whoſe joints 
are near each other; and they ſhould have a part of 
the former year's wood at their bottom, and the top of 
each ſhould be left entire, not ſhortened as is uſually 
practiſed with other cuttings ; then they ſhould be 
lanted eight, or nine inches deep, in a bed of 
oamy earth, in a warm ſituation, covering the ſur- 
face of the ground, three or four inches thick, with 


old tanner's bark, to keep out the froſt ; and in ſevere | 
froſt their tops ſhould be covered with Straw, Peas- | 
haulm, Fern, or other light covering, to prote& them | 
from froſt, which ſhould be removed in the ſpring ; | 
revent the 


but the tan may remain, for that will 
drying winds of the ſpring, and the ſun in ſummer, 
from penetrating the ground, and will be of great 
uſe to ſecure the cuttings from injury; theſe cuttings 


will be rooted ſufficiently by the following autumn, | 


when they ſhould be tranſplanted, and treated in the 
lame manner as the layers. 

If fruitful branches of theſe trees are cut off, and 
' planted in pots, or tubs, filled with good earth, and 
. theſe are plunged into a good hot-bed of tanners bark 
in the ſtove, they will put out fruit early in the ſpring, 
which will ripen in the middle of May. | 

- We ſhall now return to the other ſorts of Figs, which 
grow naturally in warm countries, but are preſerved 
in the gardens of thoſe who are curious in collectin 
rate exotic plants, for theſe do not bear eatable fruit 
in their native ſoil; but their leaves being large and 


— — 
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beautiful, the plants make a pleaſing variety in the 


ſtove. 


The ſecond ſort grows naturally in the Levant, where 
it becomes a large tree, dividing into many branches, 
which are — 2 with leaves ſhaped like thoſe of 
the Mulberry, and affords a friendly ſhade in thoſe hot 
countries. The fruit is produced from the trunk and 
larger branches of the tree, and not on the ſmaller 
ſhoots, as in moſt other trees; the ſhape is like the 
common Fig, but is little eſteemed. This is called the 
Sycamore, or Pharaoh's Fig-tree. | 
The third fort grows naturally in India, where it is ſa- 
cred, fo that none dare deſtroy them; it is called by 
ſome the Indian God-tree ; this riſes with a woody 
ſtem to a great height, ſending out many ſlender 
branches, which are garniſhed with ſmooth heart- 
ſhaped leaves, ending in a long tail, or point; they 
are entire, ſmooth, and of a light green, having pretty 
long foot- ſtalks; they are between ſix and ſeven inches 
long, and three inches and a half broad toward their 
baſe, diminiſhing gradually to the top, where they run 
out in a narrow point, an inch and a half long. The 
fruit comes out on the branches, which are ſmall, 
round, and of no value. | 
The fourth fort riſes with many ſtalks, which grow 
to the height of thirty or forty feet, dividing into 'a 
great number of branches, which ſend out roots from 
their under branches, many of which reach to the 
ground; ſo that in ſuch Fee where the trees grow 
naturally, their roots and branches are ſo inter woven 
with each other, as to render the places impaſſable. In 
India, the Banyans trail the branches of theſe trees 
into regular archades, and ſet up their pagods under 
them, theſe being the places of their devotion. In 
America, where theſe trees are equally plenty, the 
form ſuch thickets, as neither man nor beaſt can 4 
through. The leaves of this ſort are of a thick lub. 
ſtance, ſmooth, and oval; they are ſix inches long, 
and four inches broad, with obtuſe ends. The fruit 
is the ſize of a marble, and round, but of no uſe. 
The fifth ſort grows naturally in both Indies; this 
riſes with a woody ſtalk to the height of thirty feet, 
ſending out many branches, which are garniſhed with 
oblong leaves ſtanding upon pretty long foot-ſtalks , 
they are about ſix or eight inches long, and two inches 
and a half broad, ending in an obtuſe point, of a dark 
green, and ſmooth on their upper ſide, but of a light 
reen, and veined on their under ſide. The fruit is 
mall, and of no value. The branches of theſe trees 
ſend out roots from their lower ſide, which ſome- 
times reach the ground. 
The ſixth fort grows naturally in the Weſt-Indies, 
where it riſes to the height of thirty or forty feet, 
ſending ont many ſlender branches, which put out 
roots in the ſame manner as the former. The leaves 
of this are eight or nine inches long, and two inches 
broad, ending in points. The fruit is ſmall, round, 
and of a blood colour when ripe, but is not eatable. 
The ſeventh fort grows naturally in India, where it 
riſes to the height of twenty-five feet, and divides in- 
to many branches, which are garniſhed with oval- 
ay leaves, which are ſmooth, and of a lucid green. 
he fruit is ſmall, and grows in cluſters from the fide 
of the branches ; theſe are not eatable. 
The eighth fort grows naturally in India; this is a 
low trailing ſhrub, whoſe ſtalks put out roots at their 
joints, which ſtrike into the ground, ſo is propagated 
plentifully where it naturally grows. The leaves are 
two inches and a half long, and near two inches broad, 
ending in points z they are of a lucid green, and are 
laced without order on the branches ; the fruit is 
mall, and not eatable. 
The ninth fort riſes with a ſtrong, upright, woody 
ſtalk twenty feet high, ſending out ſeveral ſide 
branches, which are garniſhed with large, oval, ſtiff 
leaves, about fourteen inches long, and near a foot 
broad, and are rounded at the ends; they have ſeveral 
tranſverſe veins, which run from the midrib to the 
ſides. The foot-ſtalks are long, and frequently 


turned next to the branches; the upper ſide of the 


leaves 
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leaves are of a lucid green, and the under fide is of a 
ray, or ſea- green colour, they are of a thick ſub- 
| 4 and very ſmooth; this grows naturally in 
India, from whence it was brought to the gardens in 
Holland. 
The tenth ſort grows naturally in the Weſt-Indies, 
where it riſes twenty feet high, tending out many fide 
branches, which are covered with a white bark, and 
garniſhed with oblong heart-ſhaped leaves, endin 
in acute points; they are about three inches long, an 
one inch and a half broad, near the baſe ; of a lucid 
n on their upper fide, but of a pale green on 
their under, ſtanding upon very long foot-ſtalks. 'The 
fruit comes out from the fide of the branches, toward 
their ends; they are about the ſize of large gray Peas, 
and of a deep purple colour, fitting cloſe to the 
branches; theſe are not eatable. 
The eleventh fort grows naturally at La Vera Cruz, 
from whence it was ſent me by the late Dr. Houſtoun; 
this riſes with many ſhrubby ſtalks to the height of 
twelve or fourteen feet, and divides into many ſmaller 
branches, which are garniſhed with oval ſtiff leaves, 
which are obtuſe ; they are four inches long, and three 
broad, of a light green, and ſtand upon very ſhort 
foot-ſtalks, which are joined to a cup, in which the 
fruit ſits; this is globular, and the ſize of a middling 
nutmeg, of a deep yellow, when ripe, but is not eat- 


| 


able. 

The ſecond ſort, I believe, is not in England at pre- 
ſent; I raiſed two or three of theſe plants from ſeeds 
in the year 1736, which were deſtroyed by the ſevere 
froſt in 1740, ſince which time I have not been able 
to procure any of the ſeeds. The other ſorts are pre- 
ſerved in ſeveral curious gardens ; they are eaſily pro- 
pagated by cuttings during the ſummer ſeaſon. When 
the cuttings are taken from the plants, they ſhould be 
laid in a * ſhady place for two' or three days, that 
the wounds may be healed over, otherwiſe they are apt 
to rot; for all theſe plants abound with a milley juice, 
which flows out whenever they are wounded; for which 
reaſon, the cuttings ſhould have their wounded part 
healed over and hardened before they are planted ; 
after which they ſhould be planted in pots filled with 
ſandy light earth, and plunged into a moderate hot- 
bed, where they ſhould be ſhaded from the ſun, and 
two or three times a week gently refreſhed with wa- 
ter, if the ſeaſon is warm; but they muſt not have too 
much moiſture, for that will infallibly deſtroy them. 
When the cuttings have taken root ſufficient to tranſ- 
plant, they ſhould be each planted into a ſeparate ſmall 
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pot filled with light undunged earth, and plunged into 
the hot-bed again, being careful to ſhade them until | 


they have taken freſh root; then they ſhould have a 
large ſhare of free air admitted to them at all times 
when the weather 1s favourable, to prevent their draw- 
ing up weak, and to give them ſtrength before the 
cold comes on. In autumn the pots ſhould be re- 
moved into the ſtove, and plunged into the tan-bed, 
where they ſhould conſtantly remain, and muſt be 
treated in the ſame manner as other tender plants from 
the ſame countries; for although two or three of the 
ſorts may be treated in a hardier manner, yet they will 
not make much progreſs. ? 
FICUS INDICA. See OpunTia. 
FILAGO. There are ſeveral ſpecies of this genus, 
ſome of which grow naturally upon barren land in 
moſt parts of England. They are called by ſome Cot- 
tonweed, by others Cudweed, their leaves being white, 
and, when broken, have cottony threads. Theſe 
have been ranged under the genus of Gnaphalium by 
moſt botaniſts, and one of the ſpecies which is uſed in 
medicine, ſtands in the liſt of ſimples by that appel- 
lation. As theſe plants are not cultivated in gardens, 
] ſhall not trouble the reader with a farther account 
of them. 0 
FILBERT. See Cokvlus. 
FILIPENDUD LA. See Spi A. 
FILIUS ANTE PATREM i. e. the ſon be- 
fore the father] an expreſſion which botaniſts apply 
to plants, whoſe flower comes out before their leaves; 
2 2 


FIR 
or thoſe plants which ſend forth ſide branches of 
flowers, which advance above the middle. 

FILIX, Fern. There are great. varieties of this 

lant in the different parts of the world, but particu- 
jarly in America, as may be ſeen in the Natural Hi. 
tory of Jamaica, publiſhed by Sir Hans Sloane, Bart. 
= in Plumier's American Ferns : but as they are 

mw which are ſeldom propagated in gardens, 1 

all them over in this place. 

FILM, that woody ſkin which ſeparates the ſeeds in 
the _ of — 

FIMBRIAT E ſof Fimbria, Lat. a fringe] a 
term relating to the leaves of plants when they are 
jagged on the edges, having, as it were, a frin 

| Un them; *. often Sued furbelowed AY 

FIRE. However foreign, at the firſt view, this article 
may ſeem to our preſent purpoſe, yet I am of opinion, 
that a tolerable acquaintance with its nature, as far 
as it can be attained, and its effects, will contribute 
no ſmall aſſiſtance in forwarding the work of vegeta- 
tion. And though the theory of fire is indeed philo- 
ſophical, yet the conſideration of its effefts, and how 
it operates on vegetables, will be of no ſmall uſe in 
the culture of them. 

That which beſt defines and diſtinguiſhes fire from 
every thing elſe, 1s its heating ; and fo it may be de- 
fined, Whatſoever warms or heats bodies. 

Heat is ſomething, the preſence of which is beſt per- 

ceived by the dilatation of the air or ſpirit in the 

thermometer. So then, fire is a body, and a body in 

motion too. The motion of it is proved by its ex- 
ding the air, and that it is a body by experiment. 

ure mercury, being incloſed in a phial with a long 

neck, and kept in a gentle heat for the ſpace of a 

year, will be reduced into a ſolid, and the weight al- 

ſo will be increaſed 1 which increaſe can- 
ay proceed from any thing elſe but the acceſſion of 
re. 

The nature of fire is ſo obſcure and wonderful, that 
it was held by many of the ancients as a deity; and 
ſeveral authors of prime note have taken great pains 
to diſcover the myſtery of it, without having been able 
to explain many of the principal effects thereof. The 
learned Herman Boerhaave has uſed no leſs induſtry 
in making a new ſet of experiments, in order to come 
to a clearer knowledge of them; and having laid 
down a new doctrine of fire, in a courſe of public lec- 
tures, I ſhall briefly take notice of ſuch of them as 1 
apprehend may be of uſe. | 
« Fire (ſays he) in effect, appears to be the 
<« inſtrument of all the motion in the univerſe. The 
«*« conſtant tenor of a great number of experiments 
<« leaves no room to doubt, but that, if there were no 
“fire, all things would inſtantly become fixed and 
immoveable. Of this there are inſtances every win- 
<« ter; for while froſt prevails, the water, which be- 
fore was fluid, by a mere privation of heat, becomes 
« ſolid, i. e. hardens into ice, and ſo remains till diſ- 
„ ſolved again by fire. Thus, were a man entirely 
« deſtitute of heat, he would immediately freeze into 
« a ſtatue; and thus the air itſelf, which is found in 
„ continual motion, being always either expanding 
<* or condenſing, would, upon ä — 2 con- 
“tract itſelf, and cohere into a firm rigid maſs; fo 
„ alſo animals and vegetables, all oils, ſalts, &c. 
« would, upon the like occaſion, immediately con- 
«6 52 
Although this doctrine of fire, here laid down by 
Boerhaave, ſeems new and extraordinary, at leaſt to 
thoſe who have been uſed to conſider fire in the light 
that it has been ſet in by the Lord Bacon, Mr. Boyle, 
and Sir Iſaac Newton; and though we ought to pay 
great veneration to thoſe illuſtrious authors, yet, in 
the judgment of themſelves, we ſhould be in excu- 
ſable, it we ſhould abſolutely acquieſce in what they 
have done, and ſhut the door againſt farther and bet- 
ter information. 

It may reaſonably be ſuppoſed, that Dr. Boerhaave 

has had an opportunity of going beyond them; in that, 

beſides all the experiments and obſervations that ny 
ve 
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have had to build upon, he has had the advantage of 


a new ſet, which they were unacquainted with. 
As to the nature of fire, the great and fundamental 


difference is, whether it be originally ſuch, formed 


thus by the great Creator himſelf, at the beginning of 
things ? or, whether it be mechanically producible 
from other bodies, by inducing ſome alteration in 
the particles of it? | 

Among the modern writers, Homberg, Boerhaave, 
the younger Lemery, and Dr, Graveſande, maintain 


the former, and the Engliſh authors chiefly maintain 


the latter. | 

Monſ. Homberg holds, That the chymical principle 
or element, ſulphur, which is ſuppoſed one of the 
ſimple, primary, LR Woe) ingredients of all natu- 
ral bodies, 1s real fire; and, of conſequence, fire is 


coeval with all bodies. Eſſai de Souffre Principe, | 


. Mem. de PAcademie, anno 1705. 

Dr. Graveſande proceeds much on the ſame princi- 
ple : according to him, fire enters the compoſition of 
all bodies, is contained in all bodies, and may be ſe- 
parated or procured from all bodies, by rubbing them 
againſt each other, and thus putting their fire in 
motion : and he adds, That fire 1s by no means gene- 
rated by fuch motion. Elem. Phyſ. Tom. II. cap. 1. 
Mr. Lemery the younger, aſſerts the abſolute and in- 
generable nature of fire, and alſo extends it farther; 
not contented to confine it, as an element, to bodies, 
he endeavours to ſhew, that it is Equably diffuſed 
e through all ſpace ; is preſent in all places; in the 
void ſpace between bodies, as well as the inſenſible 
«* interſtices between their parts.” Mem. de PAcad. 
anno 1713. 3 

This laſt ſentiment falls in with that of Boerhaave. 


Of the contrary opinion is the Lord Bacon, who, in | 


his treatiſe de Forma Calidi, deduces from a great 
number of particulars, that heat in bodies is no other 
than motion, only a motion ſo and ſo circumſtanti- 
ated ; fo that to produce heat in a body, nothing is 
required but to excite ſuch motion in the parts of it. 


His opinion is ſeconded by Mr. Boyle, in his treatiſe | 


of the Mechanical Origin of Heat and Cold ; where 
he maintains the ſame doctrine, with new obſerva- 
tions and experiments, of which two are as follow: 


He ſays, © In the production of heat there appears | 
<c 


nothing on the part either of the agent or patient 
« but motion, and its natural effects. When a ſmith 
« briſkly hammers a ſmall piece of iron, the metal 
« thereby becomes exceedingly hot; yet there is no- 
< thing to make it ſo, except the forcible motion of 
the hammer, impreſſing a vehement and variouſly 
«« determined agitation on the ſmall parts of the iron; 
« which, being a cold body before, becomes by that 
6 e commotion of its ſmall parts hot; 
« firſt, in a more looſe * cagena of the word, with 
regard to ſome other bodies, compared with which 
it was cold before; then ſenſibly hot, becauſe this 
<« agitation ſenſibly ſurpaſſes that of the parts of our 
« fingers. And in this inſtance oftentimes the ham- 
„ mer and anvil continue cold after the operation; 


„ was not communicated by either of theſe imple- 
ments, as heat, but produced in it, by a motion 
« re enough ſtrongly to agitate the parts of fo 
mall a body as the piece of iron, without being 
« able to have the like effect upon ſo much greater 
* maſſes of metal as the hammer and anvil; though 
« if the percuſſions were often and briſkly renewed, 
and the hammer were ſmall, this alſo might be 
heated; whence it is not neceſſary, that a body it- 
« ſelf ſhould be hot to give heat. | 
I a large nail be driven by a hammer into a 
« plank of wood, it will receive ſeveral ſtrokes on its 
ead, ere it grows hot; but when it is once driven 
<* to the head, a few ſtrokes ſuffice to give it a con- 
<« ſiderable heat; for while at every blow with the 
hammer the nail enters farther into the wood, the 


whole nail tending one way; but, when the mo- 
tion ceaſes, the impulſe given by the ſtroke being 


——̃— 


— 


“motion produced is chiefly progreſſive, and is of the | 
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unable to drive the nail farther on or break it, muſt 


© be ſpent in making a various, vehement, and in- 


« teſtine commotion of the parts among themſelves, 
« wherein the nature of heat conſiſts.” * 
That fire is the real cauſe of all the changes in na- 
ture, will appear from the following conſideration. 
All bodies are either ſolid or fluid; the ſolid of them- 
ſelves are either commonly ſuppoſed to be inactive or 
motionleſs; the fluid both move and are moved. 
And all ſolids are found to be ſo much the more firm 
and contracted, as they have the leſs fire in them. 
This 1s evident in iron, which, when heated, expands 
itſelf into a much greater ſpace than when it was cold; 
ſo that any ſolid-and hard body, by being freed from 
all fire, would fink into a much leſs bulk, and its 
arts would cohere more nearly, and with greater 
orce than before. 
As to fluids, they all harden, ſo as to be viſible to 
the eye upon the abſence of fire; as water, by the 
cold of a ſevere winter, will form itſelf into a ſolid 


globe, and yet even then contains a great deal of fire, 


as appears evidently upon applying a thermometer to 
it, which is capable of falling twenty diviſions lower 
before it arrive at the point of the moſt intenſe cold: 


and hence it is, that the ſpirit of wine is kept from 


freezing in the thermometer, which would undergo 
the common fate of other things, were there not 
abundantly more fire in it. 
The air itſelf expands by a greater quantity of fire, 
and condenſes by a leſs ; but it {till contains a large 
query of fire, where it is moſt of all contracted ; 
is is evident from the ſtriking of a flint againſt a 
ſteel, which is followed by ſparks of fire. 
Likewiſe if this fire could be taken from the air, it 
would become ſolid and perfectly at reſt, and, by con- 
ſequence, uncapable of change. : 
„ Fire (ſays Dr. Graveſande, in Element. Phyſ.) na- 
« turally unites itſelf with bodies; and hence it is, 
that a body brought near to the fire grows hot, 
« in which. caſe it alſo expands or ſwells ; which ex- 
« panſion is not only obſerved in very ſolid bodies, 
but in thoſe whole parts do not cohere ; in which 
&« caſe they likewiſe acquire a great degree of elaſ- 
e ticity, as is obſerved in air and vapours.” _ 
Fire being thus acknowledged the inſtrumental cauſe 
of all motion, it remains that itſelf be moved ; nay, 
to move, muſt be more natural and immediate to fire, 
than to any other body; and hence ſome have ventured 
to make motion eſſential to fire: but as this is incon- 
ſiſtent with the notion of matter, which 1s defined to 
be inert and paſſive, and as fire is capable of being 
proved material, we ought rather to agree, that the 
motion of fire itſelf is derived from ſome higher and 
metaphyſical cauſe. A property of perpetual mo- 


| bility may indeed be ſuperadded to the other proper- 
ties of fire, but it has no natural neceſſary connexion 


with them; nor can it be maintained with them 
otherwiſe than by ſome extrinſic efficacy of a ſuperior 
cauſe, | | 


However, that it is by motion that fire produces its 
„ which ſhews, that the heat acquired by the iron | 


effects, is evident; and hence the action of fire can- 
not make any alteration in the elementary ſubſtance 
of bodies ; for it is neceſſary, that what acts upon an 
object, be without that object, i. e. the fire muſt not 
penetrate the elementary parts, but only enter the pores 
and interſtices of bodies; ſo that it does not ſeem ca- 
pe of making thoſe tranſmutations, which Sir Iſaac 
ewton aſcribes to it. N | 
In effect, as to all our purpoſes, it may perhaps be 
ſaid, that fire is always in motion, For inſtance, 
take ſix ſeveral ſorts of thermometers, and 'two veſ- 
ſels of water with ſal armoniac mixed therein, and ap- 
ly the thermometers to it ; and the conſequence will 
by that the air being condenſed in them, the ſpirit 
will deſcend in all of them: remove the veſſels of 
water, and the air growing warmer, and rarefying, 
the ſpirit will aſcend again; ſo that the active force 
in air, which produces ſo many effects, does really all 
ariſe, from the fire contained in it. | 


s P 


Again: 
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Again: As all bodies placed in a very ſolid air, do, | 


by degrees, grow cold, motionleſs, rigid, &c. i. e. 
| though there be till ſome remains' of fire, and in 
proportion as that is diminifhed, the effect is accele- 
rated ; it follows, that cold, a leſs degree of heat, is 
the effect of a leſſer action of fire: and all action riſes 
a ntly from the ſame ſource. 

| Then, as fire can render the moſt ſolid bodies, as 
ſtone, metals, &c. (as appears ve 


7 evident in large | 
butning-glaſſes, in which gold itſelf immediately cal- } 


' cines, and emits fumes, i. e. becomes fluid) ſo the 
want of fire would convert the moſt fluid bodies, as 


irits of wine, &c. into ſolids. a 


ſ 

Fire is diſtinguiſhed into two kinds, called elemen- 
tary or pure fire, which is ſuch as exiſts in itſelf, and 
alone is properly called fire; or common or culinary 
fire, which 1s raiſed and kindled from the former, and 
is that which "—_ and affects ignited, combuſtible, 
and moveable 

with thoſe of the pure fire, conſtitute pure flame. 


This latter is improperly called fire, in that not only | 


a ſmall part of it is real or pure fire; and in ig- 
nited bodies, that which flames, ſmokes, &c. is not 
ſimply fire ; whereas pure fire, ſuch as is collected 
in a burning-glaſs, yields no flame, ſmoke, aſhes, or 
the like. 

Fire may be preſent in the 
without any heat : this is evident in the 
higheſt mountains, illuminated by the ſun, where the 
cold is always extremely pinching, and this even un- 
der the equator, there being mountains there which 
are perpetually covered with ſnow, though there can 
be no want of fire. 

So a large burning-glaſs has no effect: the ſmalleft 
warmth cannot be felt in its focus in a place where 
the ſun does not ſhine, or when the ſun is covered 


eſt abundance, yet 


with a cloud, but a piece of metal may be ſeen to | 


melt the very moment the ſun emerges. 
' Fire may be in exceeding ſmall quantity, and yet 
burn with great violence: thus ſpirit of wine when 
ſet on fire, does not burn the hands; and though 
ured on a piece of red-hot iron, does not take fire; 
15 that the fire that is in, ſhould not appear very 
at: yet if it meet with ſome harder while it 
is burning, the particles of which body it is capa- 
ble to agitate by the attrition of its own, it will yield 
a fierce flame, capable of burning a harder body than 
the hand. 
From this it appears, that the relation of heteroge- 
neous particles, agitated by the fire, has more effect 
in reſpect to heat than the action of the fire itſelf: 
nor need we be far to ſcek for the mechanical reaſon 
of this, for the particles of fire, being all equal and 
ſpherical, muſt of themſelves be harmleſs; but if 
carry certain ſpicula, or any other bodies _ 
with them, then they become capable of doing muc 
harm. | 
Hence, though the flame of a piece of wood may 
give a ſenſe of heat, and burn ſuch dung as are a 
plied to it, it does not therefore neceſſarily follow, 
that there is any * fire in it, ſo that the diſ- 
tinction of pure and common fire is abſolutely ne- 


ceſſary: though this diſtinction has been overlooked | 


by moſt or all the authors before Dr. Boerhaave, who 


have written on fire; which has led them into egre- | 


ious miſtakes, inſomuch that moſt of them have held, 
hat the flame of a piece of wood is all fire, which ap- 
pears to be falſe from what has been already ſaid, and 
alſo what follows, | 
Elementary or pure fire is of itſelf imperceptible, and 
only diſcovers itſelf by certain effects that it pro- 
duces in bodies, and theſe effects are only to be learnt 
by the changes which ariſe in bodies. Theſe effects 
are three; 1ſt, heat; 2dly, dilatation in all folid 
' bodies, and rarefaction in all fluids ; gdly, motion. 
The firſt effe& of elementary fire on bodies is heat : 
heat ariſes wholly from fire, and in ſuch a manner, 
that the meaſure of, heat is always the meaſure of 
fire; and that of fire, of heat; ſo the heat is inſepa- 
rable from the fire. 


of the 


ies, the particles of which, joining | 


the more it is dilated by 


= . 
The ſecond effect of elementary fire is dilatation in 
all ſolid bodies, and rarefaction in all fluids. 


_ Numerous experiments make it evident, that both 


theſe are inſeparable from heat. If you heat an iron 
rod, it will increaſe in all its dimenſions; and the 
more it is heated, the farther it will be increaſed; and 
being again expoſed to the cold, it will contract, and 
ſucceſſively return through all degrees of its dilatation, 
till it arrive at its firſt bulk, being never two minutes 
ſucceſſively of the ſame magnitude. 


The like may be obſerved in gold, the heavieſt of all 


bodies, which takes up more ſpace when it is fuſed 
than it did before ; nay, even mercury, the heavieſt 
of all fluids, has been known to aſcend above thirty 
_ its height, being placed over the fire in a 
tube. 

The laws of this ion are; | 

1ſt, That the ſame degree of fire rarefies fluids 
ſooner, and in a greater degree than it does ſolids. 
Without this, the thermometer would be of no uſe 
ſince, if it were otherwiſe, the cavity of the tube 
would be dilated in the ſame proportion as the fluid is 
rarched. f 

2dly, By how much the liquor is lighter, by ſo much 
: thus air, which is the 


lighteſt of all fluids, expands the moſt, and ſpirit of 


wine the next after air. 


The third effect of fire on bodies is motion; for 
fire, in warming and dilating bodies, muſt neceſſarily 
move their parts. And in effect, all the motion of 
nature ariſes from fire alone; and if this were taken 
away, all things would become immoveable. All 


oils, fats, waters, wines, ales, ſpirits of wine, vege- 


tables, animals, &c. become hard, rigid, and inert, 
upon the abſence of only a certain degree of fire; and 
this induration will be both the ſooner, and the more 
violent, the leſs the degree of fire is. I 
Hence, if the fire was abſolutely taken away, and 
there were the greateſt degree of cold, all nature 
would grow into one concrete body, ſolid as gold, 
and as a diamond; but, upon the application of 
fire, it would recover its former mobility. 
And, of conſequence, every diminution of fire is at- 
tended with a proportionable diminution of motion. 
Pure fire is found in two different manners, either 
as it exiſts every where, and is diffuſed equally in 
all places; or as it exiſts in certain bodies, in which 
it makes ho great alteration. 
That fire ſhould exiſt in the ſame quantity in all 
laces, will ſeem a ſtrange paradox ; and yet that 
it does fo, is demonſtrable from innumerable expe- 
This el tary fire is preſent every where, in all 
is elemen is preſen where, in 
bodies, all ſpace, and at all times, and that in equal 
quantities; for let a perſon go where he will, to the 
top of the higheſt mountains, or deſcend into the 
loweſt cavern, whether the ſun ſhine or not; either in 
the moſt ſcorching ſummer, or the ſharpeſt winter ; 
fire may be collected by ſeveral methods, as attrition 
or otherwiſe. In a word, there is no phyſical point 
aſſignable without fire, no place in nature where the 
attrition- of two ſticks will not render it ſenſible. 
The Carteſians, as Marriotte, Perrault, &c. hold, 
That there is a large ſtock of fire in a perfect vacuum, 
i. e. a ſpace out of which all the air has been exhauſted, 
as ſuppoſing an abſolute vacuum impoſſible : now, 
the moſt perfect vacuum that we can arrive at, is that 
of Mr. Hugyens's contrivance, which is as follows : 
heat a quantity of the pureſt mercury to the heat of 
boiling. water, and pour it into a hot tube of about 
forty inches long ; and when the tube is filled, apply 
a finger upon the orifice of it, and thus invert it into 
a baſon full of mercury : the mercury will now be 
ſuſpended in the tube to the whole height; but chen, 
if you give it but a little ſhake, it will fink down to 


the height of about 4 „ age inches, and thus 


leave a vacuity of eleven inches. 


Yet here the philoſophers above-mentioned deny there 


is any vacuum, and urge, that now fo much the more 
fre is entered into the ſpace as there was of other 
matter; 


— 
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matter ; but this is contrary to * at leaſt, the 


fire contained there is no hotter than the mercury itſelf; 
for if a * or mo water be * A To o_ 
ſprinkled both upon the u the tube, ſup- 
poſed to be full 7 fire, ind ” be that is full of 
mercury, they will in each place freeze alike , ſo that 
there is no more pure fire in a perfect vacuum, than 
in any other place, 1 
But whereas it has been ſaid, that fire is found in all 
bodies, to prove this, ſet gold againſt the vacuum be- 
fore-mentioned, and this gold, though the moſt pon- 


derous of all bodies, will not contain more fire than | 


Huygens's vacuum, as appears from the thermo- 
meter. 

But the fire in gold, when ready to fuſe, is pure 
fire; for a maſs of this being once heated red hot, 
will retain this fire N for three days; nay, the 
prince of Mirandola and others, have kept go 


weight. 

Mr. Graveſande, Phyſ. Element, ſays, That bodies 
of any kind, being violently moved againſt one ano- 
ther, will grow hot by ſuch friftion; and this to a 
conſiderable degree, which ſhews that all bodies have 
fire in them; for fire may be put in motion, and ſe- 
2 from a body by ſuch rubbing, but can never 


etated that way. | 
Mr. Boyle, Mech. Prod. of Heat, ſays, That although 
quickſilver is allowed to be the coldeſt of all fluids, 
inſomuch that many deny, that it will produce any 
heat by its immediate action on any other body, and 
232 on gold; yet ſeveral trials have aſſured 
im, that a particular mercury may by PR be 
enabled ſuddenly to inſinuate itſelf into the body of 
Id, whether calcined or. crude, and become mani- 
feli hot with it in leſs than two or three minutes. 
Mr. Graveſande ſays, That quickſilver contains fire, 
is evident hence, that if you ſhake it about in an 
exllauſted glaſs, it will appear all luminous. 
Elementary fire of itſelf = lies concealed; nay, 
it may be perfectly undiſcoverable, where it is in the 
greateſt quantity; as is evident in the torrid zone, 
where the ſnow never melts, notwithſtanding the great 


abundance of fire. | 
This fire, in itſelf thus perfectly latent, may dlſco- 
ver itſelf to be preſent by five effects; 1ſt, by rare- 


fying bodies, and particularly air; 2dly, by light; 
dau. by colour; 4thly, by heat; and gthly, by 
. 

That there is a good quantity of fire even in the 
coldeſt places, and in the col 
by the following experiment: if you take two large 
iron 1 rub them briſkly together in Iceland, 
which is only twelve degrees ſhort of the north pole, 
in the moſt froſty ſeaſon, and at midnight, they will 
grow warm, glow, ſhine, and heat to ſuch a pitch as 
not only to rarefy the ſpirit in the thermometer, but 
even to ignite, and at laft to fuſe. 

Now 8 here found is either created de novo, or 
it was there before, but no will aſſert its crea- 
tion; and accordingly, unleſs it be furniſhed with a 
proper fuel, it will de ſoon diſſipated again, but not 


annihilated ; and of conſequence it pre- exiſted, and it 


e be true fire by its rarefying the ſpirit in 
e thermometer. | 
From this, and many other riments, it is evi- 
dent, that fire is always found 1n all parts of fpace, 
and in all bodies equally ſpread on the utmoſt top of 
the higheſt mountain, as in the ſubject valley, or in 
the deepeſt cavern under ground, and in every cli- 
mate, and at every ſeaſon. Sao 
The equable diſtribution of fire in all places being 
roved, it ſhould thence follow, that there is the ſame 
gree thereof every where; which would really be 
fo, were itnot that fire happens by one means or other 
to be more collected in one place than another. 
But, notwithſtanding the equable difference, &c. of 


fire through all the mundane ſpace does not hinder, | 
but that, to our ſenſes, it appears very unequal in dif- | 
ferent places ; and hence we have two vulgarly re- | 


ig. 
nited for two months, without any diminution of 


bodies, is confirmed | 


* 


he 


there is an ample proportion of fire under 


lower, it 
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puted ſources or funds of fire, viz. in the ſun, and 
the center of the earth. | 
4 mY 2 7 N. the concurrent opinions of 
the philoſophers o „but one exce who 
the fo to be Pr hel FR 
As to the ſecond, the central fire, it is manifeſt that 
und 
and even, that fire appears much more — 
there than on the ſurface; ſo that at leaſt, a ſubter- 
raneous fire muſt be granted, | 
Thus they who dig mines, wells, &c. conſtantly ob- 
ſerve, that while they are but a little below the ſur- 
face, they find it a little cool; and as they proceed 
roves much colder, as being beyond the 
reach of the ſun's heat, inſomuch that water will 
freeze almoſt inſtantaneouſly, and hence is the uſe of 


houſes, 
But a little lower, about forty or fifty feet deep, it 
Fs no ice can bear it; 


begins to grow warmer, 
and then the deeper t {ill the er heat, 
till at length ir ji wills the ſtoppage reſpiration 
and puts out their candles. If they venture yer farther 
with a ightey candle, the place ſhall be immediately 
found full of flame, as once happened in the coal-pits 
in Scotland, where a hardy digger, deſcending to an 
unuſual depth, with a light in his hand, the fumes, 
which were there found very copious, caught fire 
thereby, and burnt the whole mountain down. 
Theretore it ſeems as if nature had lodged another 
ſun in the center of the earth, to contribute on its 
part to the giving motion to bodies, and for the pro- 
moting of generation, nutrition, vegetation, germi- 
nation, &c, of animals, vegetables, and foffils. 
As to the origin of this ſubterraneous ſun, ſome 
doubt whether it were formed there in the beginning, 
like the ſun in the firmament, or gradually produced 
by a ſecondary collection of vague fire into this place. 
What makes in favour of the former apinion, are 
volcanos or burning mountains, which ſeem to have 
exiſted from the firſt ages; for the flames of mount 
Etna are mentioned as of great antiquity, and there 
are likewiſe ſuch mountains found in the coldeſt re- 
pions, viz. Nova Zembla and Iceland, as well as the 
otrteft, as Borneo, &c. 
It cannot be reaſonably pretended, ſays Mr. Boyle, 
that the ſubterraneous heat proceeds from the rays of 
the fun, ſince they heat not the earth above fix or ſe- 
ven feet deep, even in the ſouthern countries; and if 
the lower of the earth were of its own nature 
cold, and received the heat it affords only from the 
fun and ſtars, the deeper men deſcend therein, the leſs 
degree of heat and fteams they would meet with. 
The fun contributes much in bringing fire to light, 
by reaſon of his rapid motion round his axis; whereby 
the fiery particles, every where diffuſed, are directed 
and determined in lines toward certain places 
where its effects become apparent. 54 
And from thence it is, that the fire is perceived by 
us when the fun is above; but that when he difap- 
PEars, his impulſe or preſſion being then taken away, 
the fire continues diſperſed at large through the ethe- 
real ſpace. | 
There is not, in effect, leſs fire in our hemiſphere in 
the night time, than there is in the day time ; only it 
wants the proper determination to cauſe it to be per- 
ceived. | . 
The effects of elemental fire may be increaſed divers 
ways, viz. firſt, by attrition; or a ſwift rubbing or 
agitating one againſt another. This is very ma- 
nifeſt in ſolids. The attrition of a flint againſt a ſteel 
produces ſparks of fire; and likewiſe in fluids, the 
violent agitation of cream, by churning, will produce 
a ſenſible. warmth, and ſeparate it into butter; and 
this effe& is rendered ftill more diſcernible by a ther- 
mometer. | | | 
And the heat of animal bodies is owing to the agita- 
tion and attrition of the parts of theſe juices againſt 
each other, and the ſides of the veſſels. 
The ſecond manner of increaſing the effect of ele- 
mentary fire is, by throwing a quantity of moiſt or 
. yroun 


| 
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| vegetables, cut down while full of ſap, into a 
—4 heap, and preſſing them cloſe down; by which 
they 


grow warm, hot, ſmoke, and break out into 


flame, | 


A third way is by mixing certain cold bodies : thus | 


water, and ſpirit of wine, being firſt warmed, grow 
much hotter by being mixed; alſo oil of cloves, cin- 
namon, &c. being mixed with ſpirit of wine, become 
exceeding hot, and burſt forth like volcanos. 

The like effects may be had from ſeveral hard and 
dry bodies, as ſulphur and ſteel filings. 

To conclude : on fire and the effects thereof, depend 
all fluidity of humours, juices, &c. all vegetation, 
putrefaction, fermentation, animal heat, &c. 

As all the four elements, water, air, earth, and fire, 
are very conducive to the work of vegetation, and no 
one of them more than this of fire; I conclude, that 
theſe few hints, which I have collected from the moſt 
approved authors, concerning the nature and proper- 


ties of it, as they may be uſeful, would not be unac- | 


ceptable to the ingenious and ſtudious practiſers of 
horticulture, which induced me to inſert . here. 
FIR-T REE. See Anis. 4 
FISTULAR FLOWERS [Flores Fiſtulares, 
of Fiſtula, Lat. a pipe] ſuch as are compounded of 
many long, hollow, ſmall flowers, like pipes. 
FLAMMULA JOVIS. See CLizmaris. . 
FLESH, among botaniſts, is all the ſubſtance o 
any fruit that is n the outer rind and the ſtone, 
or that of any root that is fit to be eaten. 
FLOR IFERO US [florifer, Lat.] bearing flowers. 


FLORIST, one who is converſant with, or {killed 


in flowers. md 
FLORULENT, FLORULOUS ſflorentulus, 
florulus, Lat.] Flowery, full of flowers; alſo bloſ- 
ſoming. | | uf 
FLOS AF RICANUS. See Tacerts. 
FLOS PASSIONTIS. See PasstrLORA. 
FLOS SOLIS. See HxriAxrnus. 
FLOS TRINITA TIS. See Viol. 
FLOWER: a flower is a natural production which 


recedes the fruit, which includes the grain or ſeed. [ 


definition of this part of a 


t is as various almoſt as 


hough a flower is a e well known, yet the 


the authors who it. Jungius defines it to be the | 


more tender part of a plant, remarkable for its colour, 
or form, or , cohering with the fruit. Vet this 
author himſelf confeſſes, that this definition is too 
narrow; for ſome of thoſe bodies which he allows to 
be flowers are remote from the fruit. 

Mr. Ray ſays, it coheres, for the moſt part, with 


the rudiments of the fruit. Thus the words, for the 


moſt part are hardly to be admitted into definitions. 
Tournefort defines it to be a part of a 150 very often 
remarkable for its peculiar colours, for the moſt part 
adhering to the young fruit, to which it ſeems to af- 
ford the firſt nouriſhment, in order to explicate its 
moſt tender parts. Which definition is ſtill more de- 
ficient than the former, by this uncertain mode of 
expreſſion. | | 
Pontedera, the profeſſor of botany at Padua, defines 
it to be a part of a plant unlike the reſt in form 
and nature; if the flower has a tube, it always ad- 
heres to the, embryo, or is very near it, for whoſe 
uſe it is ſubſervient; but if it wants a tube, there 
is no embryo adhering. 
This definition is far from being clear, for it is ſcarce 
intelligible, and is liable to this objection, that it may 
incu ſome parts of a plant which no perſon ever 
called by that name; for a root, a ſtalk, or a leaf, 
are parts of a plant unlike the reſt in form and nature, 


and thus by Pontedera's definition are flowers. 

Mon. Juſſieu, the Paris profeſſor, ſeems not to have 
ſucceeded much better in this affair: he ſays, That 
is properly called a flower, which is compoſed of 


"$1 chives, and A 9 and is of uſe in generation. 
| efective ; for there are many plants in | 


But this is too * | 
which the piſtillium or ſtyle is found a conſiderable 
- diſtance from the chives; there are many flowers 


I. 
VP 


| 


having no tube, and ſo. do not adhere to any embryo, 


— 


male ſperm in animals; and generally 


flowers. 


itſelf, and deſigned to 


FL © 


that have no piſtillum, whether that word be taken 
to ſignify the embryo of the fruit, or its appendix, 
and many which have no chives, 

But the late Monſicur Vaillant ſeems to be happier, 
in forming a clearer idea of this part of a plant. 
We find in the lecture he read in the Royal Garden 
at Paris, that the flowers, ſtrictly ſpeaking, ought to 
be reckoned the organs which conſtitute the 9 — 


ſexes in plants; ſeeing they are ſometimes found with- 


out any covering, and that the coats or petals, which 
immediately encompaſs. them, are deſigned. only to 
cover and defend them: but (ſays he) as theſe coats 
are the moſt conſpicuous and moſt beautiful part of 
the compoſition, which is called by the name of 
flower ; to theſe coats therefore I give the name of 
flower, of whatſoever ſtructure or colour they be 


whether they encompaſs the organs of both ſexes to- 


gether, or contain only one of them, or only ſome 
parts depending on one of them, provided: always 
that they be not of the ſame figure of the leaves of 
the plant. 


But, in my opinion, Dr. Martyn has been happier, 


in his definition of a flower, than all thoſe above. 
mentioned: he defines a flower to be the organs of 


generation of both ſexes adhering to a common pla- 
centa, ther with their common coverings ; or of 
either ſex ſeparately, with its proper coverings, if it 
have any. - | 

The parts of a flower are, 1. The germen or ovary; 
which is the rudiment of the fruit, and fo is properly 
the female organ of generation. 

2. The ſtyle, which is a body accompanying the 
ovary, either ariſing from the top of it, or ſtanding 
as an axis in the middle, with the embryos of the 
ſeeds round it. 

3. The ſummits, or apices, which are thoſe bodies 
that contain the prolitic powder, ugg 0 to the 
* Nang, upon 
ſlender threads, which are called the chives or ſta- 
mina. | 

The petals are thoſe tender fine coloured leaves, 
which are generally the moſt conſpicuous parts of a 
flower. | 

The empalement, or calyx, is thoſe tender leaves 
which cover the other parts of a flower. 

Flowers, according to the number of their petals, 
are called monopetalous, dipetalous, tripetalous, te- 
trapetalous, &c. 1 

The ſtructure of flowers is indeed very various; but, 
according to Dr: Grew, the generality have theſe three 
parts in common, viz. the empalement, the foliation, 
and the attire. oth: , | 

Mr. Ray reckons, that every perfect flower has the 


| petals ſtamina, apices, and ſtylus or piſtil; and 
u 


ch as want any of theſe parts, he accounts imperfect 


In moſt plants there is a perianthum, calyx, or flower- 

cup; which is of a ſtronger conſiſtence than the flower 
3 or preſerve it. 

Flowers are diſtinguiſhed into male, female, or her- 


maphrodite. 


The male flowers are thoſe in which are the ſtamina, 
but have no germen or ſtyle, the ſame which botaniſts 
call ſtamineous flowers; theſe have no fruit. 


The female flowers are ſuch as contain the 14 55 
and ſtyle, or piſtil, which is ſucceeded with fruit, 
and are called fruitful, or knitting flowers. 


The hermaphrodite flowers are ſuch in which the two 


ſexes are contained, 1. e. the male and female parts 


are found in the ſame flower, which are the moſt ge- 


neral kind; ſuch are the Daffodil, Lily, Tulip, Al- 


thæa, Geranium, Roſemary, Sage, r 
The ſtructure of parts is much the ſame in thoſe 


where the ſexes are divided; the difference between 


them conſiſting in this, that the ſtamina and ſummits 


or apices, i. e. the male parts in theſe are ſeparate 


from the ſtyles or piſtils; being ſometimes on the 
ſame plants, and ſometimes on different ones. 


ö Hmong the plants which bear both male and female 
parts, 


ut at a diſtance from each other are reckoned 
RE | ; the 
— 
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- the Cucumber, Melon, Gourd, Turky-Wheat, Wal- tumble variouſly over in great waves like that; it will 
nut, Oak, Beech, &c. bear ſtirring with a ſtick or ladle without reliſting, as 
FLUIDITY. ¶Fluiditas, of fluere, Lat. to flow.] it will do when cold; nay, if it be ſtirred ſtrongly near 
Having occaſion to mention fluids and fluidity, in the ſide of the veſſel, its waves will apparently daſh 
ſpeaking of the properties of the elements air, water, up againſt the ſides : yet if any of it be ſpeedily taken 
re, &c. I thought it neceſſary, in this place, to give out, and laid on a piece of paper, you will ſee nothing 
the following account of that property, which I have | but a dry powder. 
extracted from the moſt approved authors. So that it is evident from hence, that there is a rea! 
A fluid, or fluid body, is by ſome defined to be a | difference between a fluid body and a wetting liquor; 
body, whoſe particles are but weakly connected, their | for not only this boiling powder and melted metals, 
mutual coheſion being, in a great meaſure, prevented | but the air and ther, and even flame itſelf, are pro- 
from | ſome external cauſe : in which ſenſe, a fluid 7 65 fluid bodies, though not moiſt liquors. 
ſtands oppoſed to a ſolid; and is, by the excellent Sir | This ingenious gentleman found alſo, that by blow- 
Iſaac Newton, defined to be one whoſe parts eafily give ng the ſmoke of Roſemary into a glaſs pipe, and then 
place, or move out of the way, on any force impelled holding the pipe (when filled) upright, the ſurface of 
upon them, and by that means do ſo eaſily move one | the ſmoke would accominodate itſelf tb a level ſitua- 
over another. Which definition is much better than | tion; and which way ſoever the tube was inclined, 
that of Deſcartes, That a fluid 1s a body whoſe parts the ſuperficies of the ſmoke would be parallel to the 
are in continual motion, becauſe it is neither apparent | horizon; and when the glaſs was much inclined, 
that the parts of all fluids are ſo, nor that the parts of | would run along it like water. 
ſome ſolid bodies are not ſo. | F rom whence he infers, that, in order to the render- 
Fluidity is the ſtate or affection of bodies, which de- ing a body fluid, there is no need that its parts ſhould 
nominates or renders them fluid, and ſtands in direct be cloſely condenſed, as thoſe of water are. 
oppoſition to firmneſs and ſolidity. And Dr. Hook, in his Micrograph. p. 12. preſents us 
It is diſtinguiſhed from liquidity and humidity, in | with a very pretty experiment or two, to prove this 
that the idea of fluidity is abſolute, and the property | account of fluidity, viz. That a diſh of ſand being ſet 
contained within the thing itſelf ; whereas that of hu- | on a drum head, briſkly beaten by the ſticks, or on 
midity is relative, and implies wetting, or adhering, the upper ſtone of a mill, turning ſwiftly round on 
i. e. 1— that gives us the ſenſation of wetneſs the (empty) lower one, it in all reſpects, emulate the 
or moiſture, and would have no exiſtence, but for our | properties of a fluid body; for a heavy body will 
ſenſes. immediately ſink in it to the bottom, and a light one 
Thus melted metals, air, æther, and even ſmoke, emerge to the top; each grain of ſand hath a con- 
and flame itſelf, are fluid bodies, and not liquid ones ; | ſtant vibrating, dancing motion; and if a hole be 
the parts of them being actually dry, and not leaving | made in the fide of the diſh, the ſand will ſpin out 
any ſenſe of moiſture. like water. | 
Fluidity ſeems to conſiſt in this, that the parts of | The corpuſcular philoſophy, before it was wonder- 
any body, being fine and ſmall, are fo diſpoſed by | - fully improved by Sir Iſaac Newton, did not go to 
motion and figure, as that they can eaſily ſlide over | the bottom of this matter; for it gave no account of 
one another's ſurfaces all manner of ways. Mr. Boyle | the cauſe of the chief condition requiſite to conſti- 
alſo obſerves, That it is requiſite they ſhould be vari- tute a fluid body, viz. the various motions and agi- 
ouſly and ſeparately agitated to and fro, and that | tations of its particles: but this may, in a great 
they ſhould touch one another but in ſome parts only | meaſure, be accounted ' for, if it be ſuppoſed to be 
of their ſurfaces. And the ſame gentleman ſays, in one of the primary laws of nature, That as all par- 
his Hiſtory of Fluidity, That the conditions requiſite | ticles of matter attract one another when they come 
to conſtitute a fluid body, are chiefly the three fol- | within a certain diſtance, ſo likewiſe they fly away 
lowing. from, and avoid one another, at all greater diftances 
1ſt, The minuteneſs or ſmallneſs of its parts: thus | from one another. | 
we ſee the fire, by dividing metals into parts very fine | For then, though their common gravity may keep 
and ſmall, will melt them, and make them fluid; and them * in a maſs (ir may ſometimes be) toge- 
after the ſame manner do acid menſtruums diffolve | ther with the preſſure of other bodies upon them; 
them, ſuſpend their liquor, and render them fluid; yet their continual endeavour to avoid one another 
and that fire turns the hard body of common ſalt al- ſingly, and the adventitious impulſes of light, heat, 
moſt wholly into a liquor by diſtillation : though it | or other external cauſes, may make the particles 
is not improbable, but that the ſhape and figure of | of fluids continually move round about one another, 
theſe ſmall parts may conduce much towards produ- and ſo produce this quality. 
cing this quality o fluidity; for it is found in the It is indeed a difficulty not eaſily got over, to account 
diſtillation of Olive oil (which is a fluid made only | for the particles of fluids always keeping at ſuch a 
by preſſure) that moſt of the oil will, by the action] diſtance from one another, as not to come within the 
of the parts of the fire (if it be done in a retort) be | ſphere of one another's attraction. | 
turned into a kind of conſiſtent ſubſtance like butter. he fabric and conſtitution of that fluid body, 
Likewiſe mercury, whoſe parts are, without doubt, | water, is amazing; that a body fo very rare, and 
much groſſer than thoſe of oil and water, is yet more | which has a vaſt over-proportion of pores, or inter- 
fluid than either of them. ſperſed vacuity, to ſolid matter, ſhould yet be per- 
2dly, It ſeems requiſite to fluidity, that there be ſtore 2 incompreſſible by the greateſt force; and yet 
of vacuities, or vacant ſpaces, interſperſed between | this fluid is eaſily reducible into that firm, tranſparent, 
the corpuſcles of the fluid body ; for elſe there will | friable body which we call ice, by being only expoſed 
not be room for each particle to continue its motion | to a certain degree of cold. | 
and agitation on the ſurfaces of the neighbouring] One would think, that though the particles of wa- 
ones, For, ter cannot come near enough to attract each other, 
3dly, The chief condition requiſite to conſtitute a | yet the intervening” frigorific matter doth, by being 
fluid body is, that its particles be agitated variouſly | mingled per minima, ſtrongly attract them, and is it- 
and apart, either by their own proper motion, or by | ſelf likewiſe ſtrongly attracted by them, and wedges 
ſomething of ſubſtance, that tumbles them up and | or fixes all the maſs into a firm body; which ſolid 
down by its paſſage through them, '| body loſes its ſolidity again, when by heat the vincu- 
That this qualification is chiefly requiſite to fluidity, | lum is ſolved, and theſe frigorific particles are diſ- 
you may gather from that common experiment of | joined from thoſe of the water, and are forced to 
utting a little dry powder of alabaſter, or plaſter of | fly out of it ; and, perhaps, juſt thus may the fumes 
Paris, finely ſifted, in a flat-bottomed veſſel over the | of lead fix quickflver. he | 
fire; fer in a little time it will boil like water, and When a firm ſolid body, ſuch as a metal, is by heat 
imitate all the motions of a boiling liquor; it will | reduced into a fluid, r the fire disjoin and ſe- 
| | N 5 parate 
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parate its conſtituent particles, which mutual at. 


traction cauſed to cohere before, and keep them at 
ſuch a diſtance from each other, as that they are 
without the ſphere of one anothers attraction as long 
as that violent motion laſts? And do not they, when 


that is over, and the heat is flown our, come nearer | 


to, attract one another, and coaleſce again? 
As therefore the cauſe of coheſion of the parts of ſolid 


bodies rs to be their mutual attraction, ſo the 


chief cauſe of fluidity ſeems to be a contrary mo- 
tion impreſſed on the particles of fluids, by which 
they avoid and fly one another, as ſoon as they come 
at, and as long as they keep at, ſuch a diſtance from 
each other. | 
It is obſerved alſo in fluids, that the direction of 
their preſſure againſt the veſſels which contain them, 
is in lines perpendicular to the ſides of ſuch veſſels ; 
which property being the neceſſary reſult of the par- 
ticles of any flujd's being ſpherical, it ſhews that the 
parts of all fluids are fo, or of a figure nearly ap- 
E thereto. | 

r. Clarke ſays, That if the parts of a body do not 
touch each — or eaſily ſlide over one another, and 
are of ſuch a magnitude as that they may be eaſily 
agitated by heat, and the heat be ſufficiently great to 
agitate them; though perhaps it may be leſs than ſuf- 
fices to prevent water from freezing; or even though 
the parts be not actually moved, yet if they be ſmall, 
ſmooth, ſlippery, and of ſuch a figure and magni- 
tude as diſpoſes them to move and give way, that 
body is fluid. 
And yet the particles of ſuch fluid bodies do, in ſome 
meaſure, cohere; as is evident hence, that mercury, 
when well purged of air, will be ſuſtained in the ba- 
rometer to the height of ſixty or ſeventy inches; that 
water will aſcend in capillary tubes, even in vacuo; 
and that the drops of liquors in vacuo run into a ſphe- 
rical form, as adhering by ſome mutual coheſion, 
like that between liſhed marble planes. 
To this may be added, that theſe ſaid bodies, if they 
conſiſt of - particles which are eaſily entangled with 
each other, as oil; or if they be capable of being ſtiff- 
ened by cold, and joined by the interpoſition of certain 
cunei or wedges, as water, they are eaſily rendered 
hard; but if their particles are ſuch as can neither be 
— — as air, nor ſtiffened by cold, as quickſilver, 
then they never grow hard and fixed. 


In ſhort, the Carteſians define a fluid to be a body, 


the parts of which are in continual inteſtine motion; 
and Dr. Hook, Mr. Boyle, and Dr. Boerhaave, tho' 

differ in opinion widely from Carteſianiſm, ſub- 
ſcribe to the definition, and alledge arguments to 


prove, -that the parts of fluids are in continual mo- | 


tion, and even that it is this motion which conſtitutes 
fluidity; and the latter of them aſcribes this, and all 
motion, to fire. See Fire. | | 
Fluids then are either natural, as water and mercury; 
or animal, as blood, milk, bile, lympha, urine, &c. 
or factitious, as wines, ſpirits, oils, &c. ' 
 FOCENICUL UM. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 311. tab. 
164. Anethum. Lin. Gen. Plant. 326. Fennel; in 
French, Fenouil. | | 
The CHARACTERS are, 
It bath an umbellated flower ; the great umbel is com- 
poſed of many ſmaller, which have no involucrum; the 
umbel is uniform; the flowers have five incurved petals, 
and five ſtamina, terminated by roundiſh ſummits : the 
germen is ſituated under the flower, ſupporting two ſmall 
ſtyles, crowned by roundiſh ftigmas. The germen after- 
ward turns to an one fruit, deeply channelled, dividing 
into two parts, each containing a ſingle ſeed, flat on one 
fide, but c . Is 
This genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond ſection 
of Tourneforr's ſeventh claſs, which includes the herbs 
with umbellated flowers diſpoſed circularly, whoſe em- 
ement turns to two narrow, oblong, thick ſeeds. 
r. Linnæus has joined this us to Anethum, 
which is placed in the ſecond tion of his fifth claſs, 
Vith thoſe plants whoſe flowers have five ſtamina and 
two ſtyles,” But as the ſeeds of Fennel are oblong. 


— 
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thick, and channelled, and thoſe of Dill flat and bor- 
dered, it is much better to keep them ſeparate, than 
to goin them in the ſame genus. 

The Spzcits are, Fe | 

1. Foxx (Vulgare) foliis decompoſitis, foliolis 
brevioribus multifidis, ſemine breviore. Fennel with 
decompounded leaves, whoſe ſmall leaves are ſhorter and 
end in many points, and a ſhorter ſeed. Fcœniculum 
vulgare Germanicum. C. B. P. 147. Common Fennel. 

2. FoxnicuLvM (Dulce) foliis decompoſitis, foliolis lon- 

- gioribus, ſemine longiori. Fennel with decompounded 

aves, whoſe ſmall leaves are very long, and a longer 

' feed. Fcœniculum dulce, majore & albo ſemine. J. B. 

3. p. 2, 4. Scveet Fennel having a larger white ſeed. 

3. FoxnicuLuM (Azoricum) humilius, radice caule- 

ſcente carnoſo, ſeminibus recurvis, radice annu3. 
Darf Fennel with a fleſhy ſtalks recurved ſeeds, and 
an annual root. Foeniculum dulce Azoricum. Pluk. 
Alm. Sweet Azorian Fennel, called Finochio. 
The firſt fort is the common Fennel, which is culti- 
vated in the gardens, and has ſown itſelf in man 

places, where it has been introduced ja ſuch plenty, 
as to appear as if it were 2 native in England; but ic 
is no where found at a great diſtance. from gardens, ſo 
has been undoubtedly ght into England. There 
are two varieties of this, one with light green leaves, 
and the other with very dark leaves; but theſe I be- 
lieve are only varieties which ariſe from the ſame 
ſeeds z but this is very difficult to aſcertain ; for un- 
leſs the ſeeds were ſown ſeparately in ſome place where 
neither of theſe plants have been growing before, it 
cannot be done; for the ſeeds of theſe plants which 
have ſcattered, will remain in the ground ſome years, 
and. when ſed near the ſurface will grow; ſo that 
the plants become troubleſome w wherever 
their ſeeds have been ſuffered to ſcatter ; and they fre- 
Sn come up where other feeds are ſown, and 

thereby the two ſorts may accidentally mix. 

The common Fennel is ſo well known, as to need 
no deſcription. This hath a ſtrong fleſhy root, which 
penetrates deep into the ground, and will continue ſe- 
veral years. It flowers in July, and the ſeeds ripen in 
autumn. The beſt time to ſow the ſeeds, is ſoon 
after they are ripe ; the plants will come up in the au- 
tumn or the following ſpring, and require no other 
care but to keep them clean from weeds, and thin 
the plants where they are too cloſe; it will grow in 
any ſoil or ſituation. The leaves, ſeeds, and roots 
of this, are uſed in medicine; the root is one of the 
five opening roots, and the ſeed one of the greater 
carminative ſeeds. There is a ſimple water made 
from the leaves, and a diſtilled oil from the ſeed. 
The ſweet Fennel has been by many ſuppoſed only a 
variety of the common fort, but I A. cultivated it 

in the ſame ground with that, where it has always re- 
tained its differences. The leaves of this are very 

long and lender, growing more ſparſedly, and do not 
end-in ſo many points as thoſe of the common fort; 
the ſtalks do not rife ſo high, and the ſeeds are longer, 

- narrower, and of a lighter colour. Theſe ſeeds are 
22 imported from Germany or Italy, and are 

y ſome preferred to thoſe of the common ſort for 
uſe, being much ſweeter. | 

This may be propagated in the ſame manner as the 
former ſort, being very hardy, but the roots are not 
of ſo long duration, W 
The third fort is ſuppoſed to have been originally 
brought from the Azorian Iſlands; it has been long 
cultivated in Italy as a ſallad herb, under the title ot 
Finochio; and there are ſome few gardens in England, 

- where it is now cultivated, but in {mall quantities, for 
there are not many Engliſh palates which reliſh it, nor 
is it eaſy to be furniſhed with good ſeeds; thoſe which 
are annually brought from Italy ſeldom prove good; 
and it is difficult to ſave it in England, . becauſe the 
winter frequently kills thoſe plants which are left for 
ſeeds; and when any good  ,cwk of the early ſowing 
are left for ſeeds, they do not ripen, unleſs the win- 
ter proves very favourable. Hf 


This 
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This ſort hath very ſhort ſtalks, which ſwell juſt 
above the ſurface of the ground, to four or five inches 
in breadth, and almoſt two thick, being fleſhy and 
tender: this is the part which is eaten when blanched, 
with oil, vinegar, and pepper, as à cold ſallad. 
When theſe plants are permitted to run for ſeeds, the 
ſttalks do not riſe more than a foot and a half high, 
having a large ſpreading umbel ſtanding on the top. 
The ſeeds of this ſort are narrow, crooked, and of a 
bright yellow colour ; they have a very ſtrong ſmell 
like Aniſeed, and are very ſweet to the taſte. | 
The manner of cultivating this plant is as follows : 
Your firſt care muſt be to procure- good ſeeds from - 
ſome perſon who has been careful in the choice of 
the plants, otherwiſe there will be little hope of hav- 
ing it good; for the plants will run up to ſeeds before 
3 Well to any ſize, ſo will not be fit for uſe: then 
| yn 4 choice of a 44 
dry nor very wet, for in either extreme this plant will 
not thrive. The firſt crop may be ſown about a fort- 
night in March, which, if it ſucceeds, will be fit for 


e in July; and by ſowing at ſeveral times, there may 


be a ſupply for the table till the froſt puts a ſtop to 
it, After having well dug and levelled the ground 
ſmooth, you muſt make a ſhallow drill by a line, into 
which you muſt ſcatter your ſeeds pretty thin; for if 
our plants are ſix inches aſunder in the rows, it will 
be full near enough ; but however, you muſt 

ſome of your ſeeds to fail, and therefore you ſhould 
ſcatter them about two inches diſtance ; then cover the 
. ſeeds about half an inch thick with earth, laying it 
ſmooth: theſe drills ſhould be made eighteen inches 
aſunder, or more, that there may be room to clean 

the ground, as alſo to earth up the plants when the 
are full grown. When the plants come up, which 
will be in about three weeks or a month after ſowing, 
vou muſt with a ſmall hoe cut up all the weeds. be- 
tween them, and where the plants are too cloſe, they 
mould be thinned to about three inches diſtance; and as 
they advance, and the weeds ſpring again, they ſhould, 
from time to time, be hoed ; — at the laſt time of 
+ thinning them, they ſhould be left ſeven or eight 
inches aſunder at leaſt. If your kind be good, the 
ſtems of the plants will increaſe to a conſiderable bulk 
. juſt above the ſurface of the ground; which part 
ſhould be earthed up in the manner of Celery, to 
dblanch, about a fortnight or three weeks before it 
_— * and this will cauſe it to be very tender and 

criſp. 

ju ſecond crop ſhould be ſown about three weeks 
after the firſt, and ſo continue ſowing every three 
weeks or a month till the end of July, after which 
time it will be too late for the plants to come to any 
perfection. But you ſhould obſerve to ſow in April, 
| May, and June, on a moiſter ſoil than that which 
E ſowed the firſt on; as alſo what you ſow in the 
latter part of July, ſhould be ſown on a drier foil, 
and in a warmer fituation ; becauſe this crop will not 
de fir for uſe till late in autumn, and therefore will be 
ſubject to injuries from too mach wet or cold wea- 
ther, if on a moiſt ſoil, But as the ground is often 
extreme dry in June and July, and the ſeeds more 
apt to miſcarry and not come up, you ſhould there- 
fore obſerve to water and ſhade the beds where this 
ſeed is ſown at that ſeaſon, until the plants come up. 
And if the ſeaſon ſhould prove dry, the plants muſt 
duly watered, otherwiſe they will run up to 


| ſeed before they are of any ſize; therefore there ſhould | . 


be a channel made whete every row of plants grow, 

to detain the water which is poured on them, to pre- 
vent its running off. In the autumn, if there ſhould 
happen ſharp froſts, it will be very proper to cover 

the plants with ſome Peas-haulm, or other light co- 
vering, to prevent their being pinched ; by which 
method they may be continued for uſe till the middle 
of winter, 

A ſmall bed of this plant will be ſufficient at each 
. ſowing fora middling family; and for a large family, 

a bed of about twenty fect long, and four feet broad, 


{pot of light rich earth, not 


will be full enough at a time. | 


mention the ſeveral varieties of Strau betty which are 
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FEN UM BURGUNDIACUM. See Me- 
DICA STV. | 

FOENUM GRECUM. See Traroontita. 

FOOT-STALKS, are thoſe ſmall ſtalks which 

immediately ſuſtain the leaves, flowers, or fruit. 

FOUNTAINS, are. ſources. or ſprings of living 
water, ariſing out of the ground. As to the ori- 

inal of them, ſee under the article Spamos. 

f artificial fountains there are great variety, the me- 
chaniſm of which not being to my purpoſe, I will 
not dwell upon it; though I may aſſert, that they 
are not only great ornaments to a fine garden, but 
alſo of great uſe. But they ought not to be placed 
too near the houſe by reaſon of the vapours that 

ariſe from the water, which may be apt to ſtrike a 
damp to the wall, and ſpoil the paintings, &c. and 
the ſummer vapours may cauſe a malignity in the 
air, and ſo be prejudicial to the health of the fa- 
mily ; and likewiſe the noiſe may be incommodious 
in the night. 
Fountains in a garden ſhould be ſo diſtributed, that 
they may be ſeen almoſt all at one time, and that the 
 water-ſpouts may range all in a line one with ano- 
ther, which is the beauty of them ; for this occaſions 
an agreeable confuſion to the eye, making them ap- 
pear to be more in number than * really are. See 
JeT v'Eav, SrRixos, Varours, WATER, &c. 
FRAGARIA., Lin. Gen. Plant. 558.. Tourn. Inſt. 
R. H. 295. tab. 152. [is ſo called for its fragrant aro- 
matic ſcent.] Strawberries ; in French, Frater. 

The CHARACTERS are, leaf, which 
The empalement of the flower is of one leaf, which is 
cut into ten wy at the top. 7 be flower hath five 
roundiſh petals, which are inſerted in the empalement, 
and Jpread open. It hath twenty ſtamina, which are in- 
ſerted in the empalement, terminated by moon-ſhaped ſum- 
mits. It bath à great number of germem collected into a 
head, each having a ſingle 42 „inſerted in the fide 0 

' the germen, crowned by ſigmas; this bead af- 
terward ' becomes a large, ſoft, Pulpy fruit, which, 1 
tft, fals owe, leaving many ſmall angular ſeeds in . 
emp a | 
This genus of plants is ranged in the fifth ſection 

of Linnæus's twelfth claſs, which includes thoſe plants 
whoſe flowers have at leaſt twenty ſtamina and many 
ſtyles, which are inferred to the empalement. 

The SPECIES are, | 

1. Fracarta (Veſca) folis ovatis ſerratis, calycibus 
brevibus, fructu parvo. Stratoberry with oval ſawed 
leaves, ſhort empalements,- and a ſmall fruit. Fragaria 
vulgaris. C. B. P. 226. The common or Wood Strawberry. 

. FRacarla (Virginiana) foliis oblango-ovatis ſerratis, 

inferne incanis, calycibus longioribus, fructu ſubro- 
tundo. Str, with oblong, oval, ſawtd leaves, 

- boary on their under fide, longer ts, and a 
raumdiſb fruit. Fragaria Virginiana fructu Coccineo. 
Hiſt. Ox. 2. 186. Virginia Strawberry with a ſcarlet 


fruit, \commonly. called the Scarlet Strawberry. 


3. FAA (Muricata) foliis ovato-lanceolatis rugoſis, 
fructu ovato. Strawberry with oval, ſpear-ſhaped, rough 
leaves, and an oval fruit. ria fructu paryi pruni 
magnitudine. C. B. P. 327. Strawberry with fruit as 
large as a ſmall Plumb, commonly called Hautboy Straw- 


4. FrRacarta (Chiloenſis) foliis ovatis carnoſis hirſutis 
fructu maximo. Strawberry with oval, fleſhy, hairy 
leaves, and à large fruit. Fragaria Chiloenſis, fruftu 
maximo foliis carnoſis hirſutis. Hort, Elth. 145. tab. 
120. Strawberry of Chili with a large fruit, and bairy 
fleſhy leaves, called Frutilla, in America. | 

| There are ſome. other varieties of this fruit, which 
are now cultivated in England; but I have not ſeen 
any other which can be called a diſtinct ſpecies, tha1 
are here enumerated, and theſe, I think, may be al- 
lowed to be ſo, for they never alter from one to the 

other, by any cultivation, though the frut is 

- quently improved, ſo as to be of a larger ſize thereby ;| 

therefore thoſe who have ſuppoſed them but one ſpe- 
cies, have greatly erred in ſo doing; I ſhall therefore 
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many perſons of good 


Strawberry; the plants of this 
of the Scarlet ee, but the fruit is more 
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at preſent to be found in the 3 under the ſpe- 
cies to which they naturally belong. 2 


The firſt ſort is the common Wood Strawberry, which | 


naturally in the woods in many parts of Eng- 
End, and is fo well-known as to need no deſcription ; 
of this there are three varieties, 1. The common fort 
with red fruit. 2. The white Wood Strawberry, which 
ripens a little later in the ſeaſon, and is by many per- 
ſons preferred to it for its quick flavour, but as it ſel- 


dom produces fo large crops of fruit as the red fort, | 


it is hot very generally. cultivated. 3. The green 
Strawberry, by founk called the Pine Apple Straw- 


derry, from its rich flavour. The fruit of this is 


niſh when ripe it is very firm, and hath a very 
igh flavour; this is a late ripe fruit, but unleſs it is 


planted in a moiſt loamy ſoil, it is a very bad bearer; 
— in ſuch land where it does ſucceed, it merits cul- 


tivation as much as any of the ſorts. 


The Scarlet Strawberry is the ſort which is firſt ripe, 


for which reaſon it merits eſteem, had ĩt nothing elſe 
to recommend it; but the fruit is ſo good, as b 
maſfe to be preferred to mo 
other forts. This was brought from Virginia, where 
it grows naturally in the woods, and is ſo different 


from the Wood Strawberry in leaf, flower, and fruit, 


that there need be no doubt of their being diſtinct 
ſpecies. | | 

hete is a variety of this which hath been of late 
years introduced from the northern parts of America, 
which has the aj of a diſtinct ſpecies. The 


leaves of this are rounder, and not fo deeply veined ; 


the crenatures on their edges are broader and more 
obtuſe. The leaves which compoſe the empalement 
are much longer, and are hairy, and the fruit is 


larger; but as in other reſpects it approaches near 
to the Scarlet Strawberry, I have choſen to join 
it to that, rather than make a diſtinct ſpecies of 


it; this I have been informed grows naturally in 


Louiſiana. 


There has alſo been another — of this (if not 
a diſtinct ſpecies) lately introduced to our —— 
which is commonly known by the title . 

greatly reſemble thoſe 


inted; it is a well flavoured fruit, and continues 
aring from the common ſeaſon of Strawberries, 
until the Froſt. in autumn puts a ſtop to it, which 


renders the fort very valuable: I have frequently 


thered the fruit in the beginning of November; 


this has occaſioned the Dutch gardeners . titling it 
Everlaſting Strawberry. E 


The Hautboy Strawberry, which the French call Ca- 


| itons, came originally from America, but it has 


n Jong cultivated in the Engliſh ens, and 1s 
"ny different from the other ſorts in leaf, flower, 
fruit, as that no one can doubt of their being 


dlfferent ſpecies; there is an improvement of this 
ſort, which is commonly called the Globe Hautboy. 
The fruit of this is 


larger, and of a globular form, 
but this difference has certainly ariſen from culture; 
for where theſe have been neglected a year or two, 
they have degenerated to the common Hautboy again 


where the ground is proper for this plant, and their 
culture is well managed, the plants will produce 


eat plenty of fruit, which will be large, and well 


avoured, and by ſome- perſons are preferred to all 
the other ſorts. g 


The Chili Strawberry was brought to Europe by 


Monſ. Frazier, an engineer, who was ſent to Ame- 
rica by the late king of France, and was firſt planted 
in the Royal Garden at Paris,' from whence it was 


communicated to ſeveral curious perſons in Holland, 


and in the year 1727, I brought a' parcel of the 
plants to England, which were communicated to me 


y Mr, George Clifford, of Amſterdam, who had 


| large beds of this ſort growing in his curious gardens 
at 


lartecamp. The leaves of this fort are hairy, oval, 
and of a much thicker ſubſtance than . 


the ground, and overbear the 


fhould be allowed the ſame f 
and the Chili Strawberry muſt have but two rows of 
plants in each bed, which ſhould alfo be two feet 
apart in the rows; for as theſe grow very ſtrong, if 


yet 
| known, and ſtand upon very ſtrong hairy foot. Kalk; 
the runners from the plants are very large, harry, and 


— 
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extend to a great length, 1 plants at ſeveral | 
ic 


diſtances, The foot-ſtalks which ſuſtain the flowers 
are very ſtrong; the leaves of the empalement are 
long and hairy. The flowers are large, and are often 
deformed ; and fo is the fruit, which is very large, 


and when cultivated in very ſtrong land, the plants 


3 plenty of fruit, which is firm, and very well 
avoured; but as it is a bad bearer in moſt places 
where * has been cultivated, it has generally been 
neglected. 5 
The Strawberries in general love a gentle hazel] 
loam, in which they will thrive ind deer — 
PR of fruit than in a light rich ſoil, The ground 
Id alſo be moiſt, for if it is very dry, all the 

watering which is given to the plants in warm 
ſeaſons, will not be fufficient to procure plenty of 
fruit; nor ſhould the ground be much dunged, for 
that will cauſe the plants to run into ſuckers, and 
pou luxuriant, and render them leſs fruitful. 

he beſt time to remove theſe plants is in October, 
that they may get new roots before the hard froſt 
ſets in, which looſens the ground; ſo that if the roots 
of the plants are not well eſtabliſhed in the 
ground, the plants are frequently turned out of the 
ground by the firſt thaw ; therefore the ſooner they 


are planted when the autumnal rains begin, the bet- 
ter will their roots be eſtabliſhed, fo will be 
leſs danger of their miſcarrying, - and ſometimes thoſe 


which are well rooted, will produce a few fruit the 
firſt year; there are ſome who tranſplant their plants 


in the ſpring ; but where that is dene, they muſt be 
duly ſupplied with water in the dry weather, other- 


wiſe they will not ſucceed. | 
The ground in which theſe are planted - ſhould be 


' thoroughly cleaned from the roots of Couch, and all 


other bad weeds ; for as the Stra plants are to 
remain three years before they are taken up, ſo if any 
of the roots of thoſe bad weeds en! 
they will have time to multiply ſo greatly as to fill 
plants. The 
nd ſhould alſo be well trenched and made level; 
n the uſual method is to lay it out into beds of 
four feet broad, with paths two ſeet or two feet and 
a half broad between each; theſe paths are 
for the convenience of gathering the fruit, and for 


weeding and dreſſing of the beds, and alſo for wa- 


tering the plants; after the beds are marked out, 


there ſh be four lines drawn ur each, at a foot 
diſtance, which will leave fix inches ſpace on each 


ſide, between the outſide rows and 1 then 
oor diſtance 


the plants ſhould be planted at about a 
from each other in the rows, in a quincung order, 


being careful to cloſe the to the roots of the 
ts when they are planted; and if there ſhould not 
pen rain ſoon after, the plants ſnould be well wa- 


tered to ſettle the earth to their roots. 


The diſtance here mentioned for the plants to be 


placed muſt be underſtood for the Wood Strawberries 


only, for as the other forts grow much larger, their 


- diſtances muſt bepriportioned to their ſeveralgrowths ; 


therefore the Scarlets and Hautboys ſhould have but 


three rows of plants in each bed, which ſhould be at 


fifreen inches diſtance, and the plants in the rows 
from each other, 


they have not room to ſpread, they will not be very 


Fruitful. 

In chuſing proper | 
depends the whole ſucceſs z for if they are promiſ- 
cuouſly taken from beds without care, great partof the 

plants will become barren; theſe are generally called 

blind, which is when there are plenty of flowers, but 
no fruit produced; if theſe flowers are well examined, 
they will be found to want the female organs of ge- 


ts of any of the ſorts, 


neration, moſt of them abounding with ſtamina, but 


there are few, if any ſtyles; fo that it frequently hap- 


s among theſe harren plants, that ſome of them 


pen 
will have a part of an imperfect fruit formed, * 
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vill ſometimes ripen ; this barrenneſs is not peculiar to 


Strawberries, but is general to all thoſe plants which 
have creeping roots, or ſtalks ; and the more they in- 
creaſe from either, the ſooner they become barren, 
and this in ſome degree runs through the vegetable 
kingdom for trees and ſhrubs which are propagated 
by cuttings, are generally barren of ſeeds in two ge- 
nerations, that is, when one Ari propagated by cut- 
tings, which were taken from plants raiſed by cut- 
tings; this I have conſtantly. found to hold in great 
numbers of plants, and in fruit-trees it often hap- 
pens, that thoſe forts which have been long propa- 
gated by grafts and buds, have no kernels. But to 
return to the choice of the Strawberry plants; theſe 
ſnould never be taken from old neglected beds, 
where the plants have been ſuffered to ſpread or run 
into a multitude of ſuckers, nor from any plants which 
are not very fruitful ; and thoſe offsets which ſtand 
| neareſt to the old plants, ſhould always be preferred 
to thoſe which are produced from the trailing ſtalks 
at a farther diſtance; and the Wood Strawberry 1s 
beſt when the plants are taken freſh from the woods, 
provided they are taken from fruitful eb be- 
cauſe they are not fo liable to ramble and ſpread, as 
thoſe which are taken from plants, which have been 
long cultivated in gardens ; therefore thoſe who are cu- 
rious in cultivating this fruit, ſhould be very careful 
in the choice of their plants. 

When the plants have taken new root, the next 
care is if the winter prove ſevere, to lay ſome old tan- 


ners bark over the ſurface of the bed between the 


plants, to keep out the froſt : this care is abſolutely 
neceſſary to the Chili 3 which is frequently 
killed in hard winters, where they are expoſed with- 
out any covering; therefore where tanners bark can- 
not ealily be procured, ſaw-duſt, or ſea- coal aſhes 


may be uſed; or in want of theſe, if decayed leaves | 


of trees, or the branches of Evergreen-trees with their 
leaves upon them, are laid over the beds, to prevent 
the froſt from penetrating deep into the ground, it 
will ſecure the plants from injury. 
The following ſummer the plants ſhould be con- 
ſtantly kept clean from weeds, and all the runners 
ſhould be pulled off as faſt as they are e z if 
this is conſtantly practiſed, the plants will become very 
ſtrong by the * autumn; whereas when this 
is neglected (as is too frequently ſeen) and all the run- 
ners permitted to ſtand during the ſummer ſeaſon, and 
then pulled off in the autumn, the plants will not be 
half ſo ſtrong as thoſe where that care has been taken; 
therefore there will not be near the ſame quantity of 
fruit upon them the following ſpring, nor will the 
fruit be near ſo large and fair; and where proper 
care is taken of the plants the firſt ſummer, there is 
generally a plentiful crop of fruit the ſecond ſpring; 
whereas when this is neglected, the crop will be thin 
and the fruit ſmall. | | 
As this fruit is very common, there are but few per- 
ſons who cultivate it with proper care; therefore I 
ſhall give ſome directions for the doing of it, which, 
if carefully practiſed, will be attended with ſucceſs. 
The old plants of Strawberries are thoſe which pro- 
duce the truit, for the ſuckers ſeldom produce any till 
they have grown a full year; therefore it appears how 
neceſſary it is to diveſt the old plants of them; for 
wherever they are ſuffered to remain, they rob the 
fruirful plants of their nouriſhment in proportion to 
their number ; for each of theſe ſuckers ſend out. a 


quantity of roots, which interfere, and are ſo cloſely: 


- matred together, as to draw away the greateſt part of 
the nouriſhment from the old roots, whereby they 
are greatly weakened ; and theſe ſuckers alſo render 


each other very weak, ſo that from hence the cauſe of 


barrenneſs ariſes; for I have known where the old 
plants have been conſtantly kept clear from ſuckers, 
they have continued very fruitful four or five years 
without being tranſplanted z however, it is the beſt 
way to have a ſucceſſion of beds, that after three years 
gong they may be taken up; becauſe by that time 
they will have exhauſted rhe ground of thoſe vegetable 


for both theſe man 
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ſalts, neceſſary for the nouriſhment of that ſpeciłs of 

lants; for it is always obſerved, that Strawberrics 
pln on freſh land are the moſt fruitful, , . 

"he next thing to be obſerved, is in autumn to di- 
veſt the plants of any ſtrings, or runners, which may 
have been produced, and allo of all the decayed leaves, 
and the beds cleared from. weeds ; then the paths 
ſhould be dug up, and the weeds-buried which were 
taken from the beds, and ſome earth laid over the ſur- 
face of the beds between the plants, this will ſtrengthen 


the plants, and prepare them for the following ſprin 
4 ; & laid 


and if-after this, there is ſome old tanners Bar 
over-the ſurface of the ground between. the plants, it 
will. be of great ſervice to them. -In the ſpring, after 
the danger of hard froſt is over, the ground between 
the plants in the beds ſhould be forked with a narrow 
three-pronged fork, to looſen it, and break -the 
clods ; ind in this operation; the tan which was laid 
over the ſurface of the ground in autumn will be bu- 
ried, which will be a good drefling to the Strawber- 
ries, eſpecially in ſtrong lahd ; then about the end of 
March; or the beginning of April, if the ſurface of 
the beds is covered with moſs, it will keep the ground 


, moiſt, and prevent the drying winds from penetrating 
the Found. bro 


and thereby ſecure a good crop of fruit ; 
and the moſs will preſerve the fruit clean, that when 
heavy rains may fall after the fruit is full grown, 
there will be no dirt waſhed over them, which fre- 


. quently happens, ſo that the fruit muſt be waſhed 


before it is ft for the table, which greatly diminiſhes 
its flavour; therefore where this method is practiſed, 
the fruit may be had in perfection. | 

The ſoil in which the Chili Strawberry is found to ſuc- 
ceed belt, is a very ſtrong brick earth, approaching 
near to clay; in this foil I have ſeen them produce a 
tolerable good crop, and the fruit has been extremely 
well flayoured ; and if ſome care be taken to pull off 
the runners as they are produced; ſo as to leave 


only the old plants, I make no doubt but theſe plants 


may be as fruitful as the common Hautboy : this 
I mention from one or two riments, which have 
been made by my direction, and not from theory. 
There are ſome perſons who are ſo fond of Straw- 
berries, as to be at any expence to obtain them early in 
the year, and to continue them as late in the ſeaſon as 
ſible ; and ſhould I omit to give ſome directions 
ments, they would ſuppoſe 
the book very defective; therefore I ſhall mention 
the practice of ſome few, who have ſucceeded beſt 
in the mariagement of theſe fruits ; I ſhall begin with 
directions for obtaining theſe fruits early in the ſpring. 
Where there are any hot walls erected in gardens 
for the producing early fruit, it is very common 
to ſee Strawberries planted in the borders, that the fire 
which is applied for ripening the fruit againſt the 
walls, may alſo ſerve the purpoſe of bringing forwatd 
the Strawberries; but where this is practiſed, the 
Strawberry plants ſhould be annually renewed, We 
up the plants as ſoon as their fruit is over, and all 
the eatth of the borders ſhould be taken our; at leaſt 
two feet deep, and freſh earth brought in, which will 
be equally good for the wall trees; but, as was before 
obſerved, that the old plants of Strawberries only are 
thoſe which produce the fruit, there ſhould. be a ſuffi- 
cient number of plants brought up in pots, to ſup- 
ply the border annually ; and the ſame mult be done 
if they are to be raiſed-in a common hot-bed, or in 
ſtoves ; therefore I ſhall begin with giving. directions 
for raiſing and preparing plants for thoſe purpoſes. 
The ſorts which are the moſt proper for forcing early, 
are the Scarlet, the Alpine; and the Wood Strawber- 
ries; for the Hautboy grows too large for this purpoſe. 
In the choice of the plants; there ſhould be an eſpe- 


_ cial care taken to have them from the moſt fruitful 


plants, and thoſe which grow immediately to th 
old plants; they ſhould be taken off in autumn, an- 
each planted in a ſeparate ſmall pot filled with loamy 
ſoil, and placed in a ſhady ſituation till they have taken 
root; oe which they may be removed to an open 


ſituation, where they may remain till the middle or 
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end of November, when the pots ſhould be plunged 


into the ground up to their rims, to prevent the froſt 
from penetrating through the ſide of the pots; if 
theſe are placed near a wall, pale, or hedge, ex- 
poſed to an eaſt aſpect, or north-ealt, they will ſuc- 
ceed better than in a warm ſituation, becauſe they 


will not be forced too forward ; the only care they re- 


quire, is to ſecure them from being turned out of the 
ts after froſt, The ſpring following the plants will 
beſo far advanced as to have filled the pots with their 


roots by the end of April, when they ſhould be turned | 


out of the pots, and their roots pared; then planted 
into penny pots filled with the like loamy foil, and 


_ plunged into the ground in a ſhady ſituation, where 


they ſhould remain the following ſummer; during 
which time they muſt be duly kept clean from weeds, 
and all the runners muſt be taken off as faſt as they are 


produced; likewiſe if there ſhould be any flowers 


come out, they ſhould alſo be pinched off, and not ſut- 
fered to bear fruit, which would weaken the plants, 
for there cannot be too much care taken to have the 
plants as ſtrong as poſſible, that they may produce 
plenty of fruit, without which they are not worth the 
trouble of forcing. d 

About the middle of October, or earlier, if the au- 


tumn proves cold, the pots ſhould be removed into a 


warmer ſituation, to prepare them for forcing; for 
they ſhould not be ſuddenly removed from a very cold 
ſituation immediately into the ſtove or hot- bed, but 
be gradually prepared for it; but where they are de- 


figned for the borders near a hot wall, they may then 


be turned out of the pots, and planted into the bor- 
ders, that they may have time to get freſh rooting, be- 


fore the fires are made to heat the walls; when theſe 


are planted, they may be placed very cloſe to each 
other; for as they are deſigned to remain there no 
longer than till they have ripened their fruit, they 
will not require much room, as their roots will find 
ſufficient nouriſhment below, and alſo from the earth 


which is filled into the ſpaces between the balls of 


earth, about their roots; and it is of conſequence to 
get as much fruit as poſſible in a ſmall ſpace, where 
there is an expence to force them early. If the fires 
are lighted about Chriſtmas, the Strawberries in theſe 
borders will be ripe the end of March; or if the ſea- 
ſon ſhould prove very cold, it may be the middle of 
April before they will be fit for the table. | 

In the management of the plants there muſt be care 
taken to ſupply-them with water when they begin to 
ſhew their flowers, otherwiſe they will fall off without 


producing any fruit; and, in mild weather, there 


thould be freſn air admitted to them every day; but 
as fruit: trees againſt the wall muſt be ſo treated, the 
ſame management will agree with the Strawberries. 

If the Strawberries are intended to be forced in a ſtove, 


. where there are Pine-apples, and no room to plunge 


them in the tan-bed, then the plants ſhould be tranſ- 


lanted into larger pots in September, that they may | 


well rooted before they are removed into the itove, 


which ſhould not be till December; but if they are 


placed under a frame the beginning of November, 
where they may be ſcreened from the froſt, it will 
prepare the plants better for forcing ; and thoſe who 
are deſirous to have them very early, make a hot- 
bed under frames, upon which they place their plants 


the latter end of October, which will bring them 


forward to flower, and then they remove the plants 


into the ſtove z when thele plants are removed into 


the ſtove, they ſhould be placed as near to the glaſſes 


as poſſible, that they may enjoy the full ſun and air; 
for when they are placed back ward, the plants will 
draw up weak, and the flowers will drop without pro- 


ducing fruit. As the earth in the pots will dry pretty 


faſt when they ſtand dry upon the pavement of the 


hot-houſe, or on ſhelves, ſo the plants muſt be duly 
watered; but it muſt be done with diſcretion, and 


not too much given to them, Which will be equally 
| hurtful to them; if theſe plants are properly ma- 


naged, they will produce ripe fruit in February, which 
is as early as moſt people will chuſe to eat them. 


When the fruit is all gathered from the plants, they 
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Mould be turned out of the ſtove , fur as they will be 
of no farther ſervice, they ſhould not remain to take 
up the room; nor ſhould. thoſe plants which are 
planted in the borders near the hot walls be left there 
after their fruit is gathered, but immediately taken up 
that they may rob the fruit-trees of their nourichmeni 
as little as poſſible. 
Where there is no conveniency of ſtoves, or hot - walls 
for this purpoſe, the fruit may be ripened upon com- 
mon hot- beds; and though they may not be quite 
ſo early as with the other advantages, yet I have ſeen 
great crops of- the fruit ripe in April, which were 
upon common hot-beds under frames, and executed 
at a ſmall expence in the following manner. 
The plants were prepared in pots after the manner 
before directed, which were placed in a warm fitua- 
tion in the beginning of October, and about Chriſtma; 
the hot-bed was made in the ſame manner as for Cu- 
cumbers, but not ſo ſtrong ; and as ſoon as the firſt 
violent ſteam of the dung was over, ſome old rotten 
dung laid over the hot-bed to keep down the heat, 
or where it can be eaſily procured, neats dung is 


preferable for this purpoſe; then the plants ſhould be 


turned out of the pots, and placed upon the bed as 
cloſe together as poſſible, filling up the interſtices be 
tween the plants with earth; afterward the plants mull 
have air admitted to them every day; and if the heat 
of the bed is too great, the plants ſhould be raiſed up, 
to prevent their roots being ſcorched; and if the 
bed is too cold, the ſides of it ſhould be lined with 
{ome hot dung: this firſt bed will bring the plants 
to flower by the latter end of February, or the be- 
gioning of March, by which time the heat of the 
bed will be ſpent, therefore another hot-bed ſhould 
be 1 to receive the plants, which need not 
be ſo ſtrong as the firſt; but upon the hot dung 
ſhould be laid ſome neats dung about two inches 
thick, which ſhould be equally — and ſmoothed; 
this will prevent the heat of the bed from injuring the 
roots of the plants, upon this ſhould be laid two 
inches of a loamy ſoil; when this has laid two days 
to warm, the plants ſhould be taken out of the 
firſt hot· bed, and turned carefully out of the pots, 
preſerving all che earth to their roots, and placed 
cloſe together upon this new hot - bed, filling up the 
vacuities between the balls with loamy earth: the 
roots of the plants will ſoon ſtrike out into this freſh 
earth, which will ſtrengthen their flowers, and cauſe 
their fruit to ſet in plenty; and if proper care is taken 
to admit ireſh air to the plants, and fupply them pro- 
perly with water, they will have plenty of ripe fruit 
in April, which will be full two months before their 
natural ſeaſon. | 

The methods practiſed to retard this fruit, is firſt by 
planting them in the coldeſt part of the garden, where 
they may be as much in ſhade as poſſible, and the ſoil _ 
ſhould be ſtrong and cold; when there are ſuch places 
in a garden, the fruit will be near a month later than 
in a warm ſituation; the next is to cut off all the 
flowers when they firſt appear, and if the ſeaſon proves 
dry, to water them plentifully, which will cauſe them 
to put out a freſh crop of flowers; and if they. are ſup- 


. plied with water, there will be a late crop of fruit, 


but theſe are not ſo well flavoured as thoſe which ri- 
* in their natural ſeaſon. | 

ut ſince the Alpine Strawberry has been introduced 
in the Engliſh gardens, there is little occaſion for prac- 
tiſing this method of retarding the fruit; becauſe this 
ſort will ſupply the table the whole ſummer, eſpeci- 
ally if care is taken to pull off the runners; and in dry 


ſeaſons to water the plants, without which the bloſ- 


ſoms will fall off, without producing fruit. 

There are ſome perſons ſo curiqus as to raiſe the plants 
from ſeeds, by which they have greatly improved 
ſome of the ſorts; and if this was more practiſed, I 
am certain it would be found of ſingular ſervice, where 


the faireſt of the fruit of each kind are choſen. The 


| ſeeds ſhould be immediately ſown when the fruit is 


eaten; the beſt way is to ſaw the ſeeds in pots, placing 
them in the ſhade, | | 


In 
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In the ſpring of the year 1724, there was ſcarce 2 0 
rain from February till about the middle of July, ſo 
that moſt of the Strawberries and Raſpberries in the 
gardens near London, were burnt up, and came to no 
perfection; but upon plenty of rain falling in July, 
they recovered and put out plenty of flowers, which 
were ſucceeded by fruit, which ripened in Septem- 
ber, when the markets of London were ſupplied with 
a great plenty of both thoſe fruits at that ſeaſon of the 
car. 
RAN GU LA. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 612. tab. 383. 
Rhamnus. Lin. Gen. Plant. 235. [is fo called of 
frangendo, breaking, becauſe of the brittleneſs of 
its wood.] Berry-bearing Alder. 
The CHARACTERS are, 
| The empalement of the flower is of one leaf, cut at the 
top into five ſegments, which are ereft, The flower hath 
one petal, which is cut into five acute ſegments z, theſe 
are placed between the ſegments of the empalement, into 
which they are inſerted, but are ſhorter, and ſtand 
 ereft. It hath five ſtamina, which are the length of 
the petal, terminated by obtuſe ſummits ; in the center 
is ſituated a globular germen, ſupporting a ſlender ſtyle, 
crowned by an obtuſe ſtigma. -The Are afterward be- 
comes a round berry, inclaſing two plain roundiſh ſeeds. 
This genus & plans is ranged in the ſecond ſection 
. of Tournefort's twenty-firſt claſs, which includes the 
trees and ſhrubs with a Roſe flower, whoſe pointal 
turns to a berry. Dr. Linnæus has joined this genus 
with the Paliurus, Alaternus, and Ziziphus, to the 
Rhamnus, making them only ſpecies of one genus; 
but according to his own ſyſtem, they ſhould be ſe- 
| parated to a great diſtance from Rhamnus, and be 
placed in his twenty-ſecond claſs, becauſe it hath 
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male and female flowers on different plants; whereas | 


it is placed in the firſt ſection of his fifth claſs, from 
the flower having five ſtamina and but one ſtyle, 
The Sprcrrs are, 
1. FRaxcvLa (Alnus) foliis ovato-lanceolatis glabris. 
' Frangula with oval, ſpear-ſhaped, ſmooth leaves. Fran- 
ula, five alnus, nigra baccifera. Park. Theat. Black 
| 1 Alder. ä 
2. FRANGULA (Latifolia) foliis lanceolatis rugoſis. Fran- 
la with rough ſpear-ſhaped leaves. Frangula rugo- 
vs & ampliore folio. Tourn. Berry-bearing Alder 
with a larger and rougher leaf. 

3. FrancuLa (Rotundifolia) foliis ovatis nervoſis. Fran- 
gula with oval veined leaves. Frangula montana pu- 
mila ſaxatilis, folio ſubrotundo. Tourn. Low moun- 

rain, rocky, berry- bearing Alder, with a round leaf. 

4. FRancvLa (Americana) foliis oblongo- ovatis ner- 
voſis, glabris. Frangula with oblong, oval, ſmooth veined 
leaues. Frangula Americana folüs glabris. Dale. 
American Berry-bearing Alder with ſmooth leaves. 

The firſt ſort grows naturally in the woods in many 
parts of England, fo is ſeldom 8 in gardens; 
this riſes with a woody ſtem to the height of ten or 
twelve feet, ſending out many irregular branches, 
which are covered with a dark bark, and garniſhed 
with oval ſpear-ſhaped leaves, about two inches long, 
and one inch broad, having ſeveral tranſverſe veins 
from the midrib to the ſides, and ſtand upon ſhort 
foot-ſtalks. The flowers are produced in cluſters at 
the end of the former year's ſhoots, and alſo upon the 
firſt and ſecond joints of the ſame year's ſhoot, each 
ſtanding upon a ſhort ſeparate foot-ſtalk, on every 
{ide the branches; theſe are very ſmall, of an herba- 
ceous colour, and do not expand ; they are ſucceeded 
by ſmall round berries, which turn firſt red, but af- 
terward black when ripe. The flowers appear in June, 
and the berrics ripen in September; this ſtands in 
the Diſpenſary-as a medicinal plant, but is ſeldom 
uſed. TT 
The.ſecond fort hath larger rough leaves than the 
firſt, It grows naturally on the Alps and other 
, mountainous parts of Europe, and 1s preſerved in 
*fome gardens for the ſake of variety. 

The third ſort is of humble growth, ſeldom riſing 

above two feet high; this grows on the Pyrenean 
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gardens for variety ; it may be increaſed by laying 

down the branches, but muſt have a ſtrong foil. 
The fourth ſort grows naturally in North America, 
from whence I received the ſeeds , this is pretty like 
the firſt ſort, but the leaves are longer any broader ; 
they are ſmooth, of a lucid green, and have. many 
veins. The flowers are very like thoſe of the firſt ſort. 
Theſe ſhrubs are eaſily propagated by ſeeds, which 
ſhould be ſown as ſoon as they are ripe, and then the 

plants will come up the ſpring following; but if Mey 

are kept out of the ground till ſpring, the plants will 
not come up till the year after. hen the plants 
come up, they muſt be kept clean from weeds till 
autumn, then they may be taken up and planted in a 
nurſery in rows, two feet aſunder, and at one foot 
diſtance in the rows; in this nurſery they may remain 
two years, and may then be planted where they are 
to remain; they may alſo be propapated by layers and 
cuttings, but the ſeedling plants are beſt. 
The r of the firſt ſort is often brought into the 
markets of London, and ſold for Buckthorn berries; 
of which cheat, all ſuch as make ſyrup of Buckthorn 
ſhould be particularly careful; they may be eaſily diſ- 
tinguiſhed by breaking the berries, and obſerving how 
many ſeeds are contained in each, the berries of this 
tree having but two, and thoſe of Buckthorn gene- 
rally four feeds in each berry, and the juice of the 
latter dies paper of a green colour. 

FRAXINELLA. See Dierauxus. 

FRAXINUS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 1026. Tourn. Inſt. 
R. H. 577. tab. 343. The Aſh-treez in French, 
Frene. | 

The CnARACTERSs are, 
It hath hermaphrodite and female flowers on the ſame 
tree, and ſometimes on different trees. The hermaphro- 
dite flowers have no petals, but a ſmall four-pointed em- 
palement, including two ere ſtamina, which are termi- 
nated by oblong ſummits, having four furrows. In the center 
is filuated an oval prot; ermen, ſupporting a cylin- 

. drical ſtyle, crowned by 4 117 ſtigma, The germen after- 
ward becomes a compreſſed bordered fruit, d like a 
bird's tongue, having one cell, incloſing a ſeed of the 
ſame form. The female flowers are the ſame, but have 
no ſtamina. | 
This genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond ſection 
of Linnæus's twenty-third claſs, which includes the 
plants which have flowers of different ſexes on the 
ſame or different plants, which are fruitful. 

The Sercirs are, 

. Fraxinus (Exceſſior) foliolis ſerratis, floribus ape- 
talis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1057. Ab- tree whoſe ſmaller leaves 
are ſerrated, and flowers having no petals. Fraxinus 
excelſior. C. B. P. 416. The common Aſh. 

. FRaxinus ( Rotundifolia) foliolis ovato-lanceolatis ſer- 
ratis, floribus coloratis. Apo- tree whoſe ſmaller leaves 
are oval, ſpear-ſhaped, and ſatved, and the flowers co- 
Joured. Fraxinus rotundiore folio. C. B. P. 416. 
Afb-tree with a rounder leaf, commonly called Manna Aſp. 

3. FRaxinus (Ornus) foliolis ſerratis, floribus colora- 
tis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1057. Ab- tree whoſe ſmaller leaves 
are ſawed, and flowers having petals. Fraxinus hu- 
milior ſive altera Theophraſti, minore & tenuiore 
folio. C. B. P. 416. Dwarf Aſh of Tbeopbraſius with 
ſmaller and narrower leaves. 

Fraxinus (Paniculata) foliolis lanceolatis glabris, flo- 
ribus paniculatis terminatricibus. Ab- tree with ſmooth 
ſpear-ſnaped leaves, and flowers growing in panicles at 
the ends of the branches. Fraxinus floritera botryoides, 
Mor. Prel. 265, The flowering Abb. | 
. Fraxinvs (Neve Angha) foliolis integerrimis, peti- 

olis teretibus. Flor. Virg, 122. Ab- tree with the ſmall 

leaves entire, and taper foot-ſtalks. Fraxinus ex Nova 

Anglia, pinnis foliorum in mucronem productioribus. 

Rand. Cat. Hort. Chelſ. New England Aſh with long 

acute points to the wings of the leaves. 

. Fraxinus (Caroliniana) integerrimis petiolis terreti- 
bus fructu latiore. Prod. Leyd. 533. Abb tree with 
entire leaves and-taper foot-ftalks. Fraxinus Carolini- 
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Mountains, and is ſeldom preſerved unleſs in botanic 


. 


ana, latiore fructu. Rand. Cat. H. Chelſ. Carolina 
Ab ith a broad fruit. - 
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The firſt fort is the common Aſh-tree, which 
naturally in moſt parts of 
known as to need no deſcription. ' The leaves of this 
ſort have generally five pair of lobes, and are termi- 
nated by an- odd one; they are of a very dark green, 
and their edges are flightly ſawed. The flowers are 


ee, Which, grows 
England, and is fo well 


produced in loofe ſpikes from the Tide of the branches, 


which are ſucceeded by flat ſeeds, which ripen in au- | 


tumn; there is a rep of this with variegated leaves, 
which is preſerved in ſome gargens, | | 
The ſecond ſort grows naturally in Calabria, and is 
generally ſuppoſed to be the tree from whence the 
manna is colledted, which is an exſudation from the 
leaves of the tree. The ſhoots of this tree are much 
ſhorter, and the joints cloſer together than thoſe of 
the firſt ſort ; the Chal leaves are ſhorter, and deeper 
ſawed on their edges, and are of a lighter green. The 
flowers come out Fon the ſide of the branches, which 
are of a purple colour, and a * in the ſpring be- 
fore the leaves come out. 7 is tree is of humble 
growth, ſeldom riſing more than fifteen or. ſixteen 

feet high in England. | 
The third fort is a low tree, which riſes about the 
ſame height as the ſecond ; the leaves of this ſort are 
much ſmaller and narrower than thoſe of the firſt, but 
are ſawed on their edges, and are of the ſame dark 
colour. The flowers of this fort have petals, which 
are wanting in the common A. | 
The fourth ſoft was raiſed by the late Dr. Uvedale at 
Enfield, from ſeeds which were brought from Italy by 
Dr. William Sherard, where the trees grow naturally 
but it was ſuppoſed to be a different ſort from that 
mentioned by Dr. Morriſon, in his Præludia Botanica, 
but by comparing them together they appear to be 
the ſame. - 171 | 
The leaves of this fort have but three or four pair 
of lohes (or ſmall leaves) which are ſhort, broad, and 
ſmooth, of a lucid and i larly ſawed on the 
edges ; the midrib of the great leaf is jointed, and 
ſwelling where the leaves come out. The flowers 
grow in looſe panicles at the end of the branches; theſe 
are moſt of them male, having two ſtamina in each, 
but no germen or ſtyle ; they. are of a white herba- 
ceous colour, and appear in May. As this ſort very 
rarely produces ſeeds in England, it is propagated by 
2 or budding it upon the common Aſh. 

he fifth ſort was raiſed from ſeeds, which were ſent 
from New England in the year 1724, by Mr. Moore. 
The leaves of this tree have but three, or at moſt but 
four pair of lobes (or ſmall leaves) which are placed 
far diſtant from each other, and are terminated by 
an odd lobe, which runs out into a very long point ; 
they are of a light green and entire, having no ſerra- 
tures on their edges: this tree ſhoots into ſtrong irre- 
gular branches,. but doth not grow to a large * in 

e trunk. It is propagated by grafting it upon the 
common ß. h | | 
The ſixth ſort was raiſed from ſeeds which were 


ſent from Carolina in the year 1724, by Mr. Cateſby. | 


The leaves of this ſort hath ſeldom more than three 
pair of lobes, the lower being the leaſt, and the upper 
the largeſt; theſe are about five inches long and 
two broad, of a 2 5 colour, and ſlightly ſawed 
on their edges; the foot-ſtalk, or rather the midrib, 
of the leaves is taper, and has ſhort downy hairs, 
the ſeeds are broader than thoſe of the common Aſh, 
and are of a very light colour. As this ſort hath not 
yet produced ſeeds in England, It is propagated by 
grafting it upon the common A. | 
heſe trees are now propagated in plenty in the 
nurſeries for ſale, as there has been of late years a 
great demand for all the hardy ſorts of trees and 
rubs, which will live in the yay air; but all thoſe 
trees which are ted upon the common Aſh, are 
not ſo valuable as thoſt which are raiſed from ſeeds, 
becauſe the ſtock grows much faſter than the grafts , 
ſo that the lower part ofthe trunk, ſo far as the ſtock 
_ riſes, will often be twice the ſize of the upper; and if 
the trees ſtand much expoſed to the wind, the grafts 
are frequently broken off to the ſtock, after they are 
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large looſe 
and 
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grown-to a large ſize, which is a great diſappointment 
to a perſon after having waited ſeveral years, to {ce 
their trees ſuddenly deſtroyed. Beſide, if the wood 
of either of the ſorts is valuable, it can be of little 
uſe when the trees are ſo raiſed. _, _ 
The fourth ſort is generally planted for ornament, 
the flowers making a fine appearance when they are 
in beauty, for almoſt every branch is terminated by a 
icle; ſo that when the trees are large, 
covered with flowers, they are diſtinguiſhable at a 
Fear 5 
All the other, forts ſerve to make a variety in planta: 
tions, but have little beauty to recommend them; 
and as' their wood ſeems to be greatly inferior to that 
of the common Aſh, ſo there ſhould be few of theſe 
placed, becauſe they will only fill up the ſpace where 

tter trees might groß. 3 

The common Aſh propagates itſelf in plenty by the 
ſeeds which ſcatter in the autumn, ſo 1. where the 
ſeeds happen to fall in places where cattle do not come, 
there will be plenty of the plants come up in the ſpring; 
but where any perſon is deſirous to — a quantity of 


the trees, the ſeeds ſhould be ſown as ſoon as they are 


ripe, and then the plants will come up the followi 
ſpring; but if the ſeeds are kept out of the — 
till the ſpring, the plants will not come up till the 
year after, which is the ſame with all the forts of Aſh; 
that when any of their ſceds are brought from abroad, 
as they ſeldom arrive here before the ſpring, the 
plants muſt not be expected to appear ail the next 
year; therefore the ground ſhould be kept clean all 
the fummer where they are ſown, and not diſturbed, 
leſt the ſeeds ſhould be turned out of the ground, or 
buried too deep to grow; for many perſons are too 
impatient to wait a year for the growth of ſeeds, ſo that 
if 5 do not come up the firſt year, they dig up the 
ground, and thereby, deſtroy the ſeeds. 
hen the plants come up, they muſt be kept clean 


from weeds during the. ſummer; and if they make 


good progreſs in the ſeed- bed, they will be fit to 
tranſplant by the autumn; therefore there ſhould be 
ſome ground prepared to receive them, and as ſoon 
as their leaves begin to fall, 1 may be tranſplanted. 
In taking them up, there ſhould be care taken 
not to break or tear off their roots; to prevent which, 
they ſhould be taken up with a ſpade, and not dranw 
up, as is frequently practiſed; for as many of the 
plants which riſe from ſeeds will out-ſtrip the others 
in their growth, ſo it is frequently practiſed, to draw 


up the largeſt 1 and leave the ſmaller to grow a 


ear longer before they are tranſplanted; and to avoid 

urting thoſe which are left, the others are drawn out 
by hand, and thereby many of their roots are torn off 
or broken; therefore it is much the better way to 
take all up, little or big together, and tranſplant them 
out, placing the larger ones together in rows, and the 
ſmaller by themſelves. The rows ſhould be three 
feet aſunder, and the plants a foot and a half diſtance 
in the rows; in this nurſery they may remain two 
years, by which time they will be ſtrong enough to 
plant where they are to remain; for * younger 
they are planted out, the larger they will grow ; ſo 
that where they are deſigned to grow large, they 
ſhould be planted very young z and the ground where 
the plants are rajſed, ſhould not be better than that 
where they are deſigned to grow; for when the plants 
are raiſed in good land, and afterward tranſplanted 
into worſe, they very rarely thrive ; ſo that it is much 
the beſt method to make the nurſery upon a part of 
the ſame land, where the trees are deſigned to be 

lanted, and then a ſufficient-number of trees may 
be left ſtanding upon the ground, and theſe will out- 
ſtrip thoſe which are removed, and will grow to a 
larger ſize. - | . 
Where people live in the neighbourhood of Aſh- 
trees, they may ſupply themſelves with plenty of ſelf- 
ſown plants, provided cattle are not ſuffered to graze 
on the land, for they will eat off the young plants, 


and not ſuffer them to grow, but where the ſeeds fall 
in hedges, or where they are protected by buſhes, the 
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plants will come up and thrive; and in theſe hedges |. 


w till they have 


the trees frequently ate permitted to 
arce any tree ſo 


deſtroyed the hedge, for there is 


hurtful to all kinds of vegetables as the Ath, which | 


robs every plant of its nouriſhment within the reach 
of its roots, therefore ſhould never be ſuffered to grow 
in hedge rows; for they not only kill the bedge, but 
impoveriſh Corn, or whatſoeverisſown near them. Nor 


ſhould Aſh- trees be permitted to grow near paſture |. 


nds, for if any of the cows eat of the leaves or 

oots of the Aſh, all the butter which is made of their 
milk will be rank and of no value; which is always 
the quality of the butter which is made about Guild- 
ford, Godalmin, and ſome other parts of Surry, where 
there are Aſh-trees growing about all their paſtures, 
ſo that it is very rare to meet with any butter in thoſe 
places which is fit to eat; but in all the good dairy 
countries, they never ſuffer an Aſh- tree to grow. 
If a wood of theſe trees is rightly managed, it will 
turn greatly to the advantage of its owner z for by 
the vnder-wood, which will be fit to cut every ſeven 
or eight years, for - poles or hoops, there will be a 
_ continual income more than ſufficient to pay the rent 
of the ground, and all other charges; and ſtill there 
will be a ſtock preſerved for timber, which in a few 

ars will be worth forty or fifty ſhillings per tree. 
This timber is of excellent uſe to the wheelwright 
and cartwright, for ploughs, axle-trees, wheel- rings, 
harrows, bulls, oars, blocks for pullies, and man 
other purpoſes. Y 
The beſt ſeaſon for felling of theſe trees is from 
Novetnber to February ; for if it be done either too 
early in autumn, or too late in the ſpring, the timber 
will be n to be infeſted with worms, and other 
inſects; but for lopping pollards, the ſpring is pre- 
ferable for all e 2 | - 
FREEZING is the — of a fluid, or the de- 

priving it of its natural mobility by the action of cold; 
or it is the act of converting a fluid ſubſtance into a 
firm, coherent, rigid one, called ice. ö | 
The principal phznomena of freezing are, 
1, That Water being dilated or rarefied, and all 


fluids, oil excepted, i. e. in freezing, take up more | 


| ſpace, and are ſpecifically lighter than they were before. 
T hat the bulk and dimenſions of water are increaſed 
by freezing, is found by many experiments, and it 
may not be improper here to take notice of the pro- 
ceſs of nature. | 
A glaſs veſſel then, I A, full of water to A, being 
immerged in a veſſel of water mixed * 
with fal G HKL, the water preſently 
riſes from D to C; which ſeems owin 
to the ſudden conſtriction of the veſſel, 
haſtily plunged into ſo cold a medium: 
ſoon after, from the point C, it con- 
tinually deſcends condenſing, till it ar- 
rives at the point F; where, for ſome 
time, it ſeems to remain at reſt : but 
it ſoon recovers itſelf, and begins to ex- 
pand, riſing from F to E, and from 
thence ſoon after, by one violent leap, 
mounts to B; and here the water in I 
is immediately ſeen all thick and cloudy, * 
and, in the very inſtant of this leap, is þ 
converted into ice. Add, that while the — 
ice is growing harder, and fome of the water near th 
neck of the veſſel I is freezing, the flux of the wa- 
ter is continued, above B towards A, and at length 
runs out at the veſſel. 
24dly, That they loſe not only of the ſpecific, but 
alſo of their abſolute gravity, by freezing; ſo that 
when they are thawed again, they are found conſider- 
ably lighter than before. 1 . 
3dly, That frozen water is not quite fo tranſparent 


as when it was liquid, and that bodies do not perſpire | 
fo freely through it. W | 
Athhy, That water, when frozen, evaporates almoſt 
as much as when fluid. 

_ $thly, That water does not freeze in vacuo, but re- 


* 


but never congeal it without ſalt: they ſay that t 


uires the preſence and contiguity of air. | 
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6thly, That water which has been boiled, does not 


freeze ſo readily as that which has not. 


7thly, That water, being covered over with a fur- 
face of oil of Qhves, does not freeze fo readily as it 
does without it; and that nut oil abſolutely preferves 
it under a ſtrong froſt, when Olive oil will not. | 
8thly, I hat ſpirit of wine, nut oil, and oil of turpen- 
tine, do not treeze at all. F 

gthly, That the ſurface of the water, in freezing, 
appcars all wrinkled ; the wrinkles being ſometimes 
in parallel lines, and ſometimes like rays proceeding 
from a center to the circumference. : 
Ihe theories of freezing, or the method of account- 
ing for theſe phænomena, are very many. 

The chief principles that different authors have gone 
upon, are, either that ſome foreign matter is intro- 
duced within the portes of the fluid, by means of 
which it is fixed, its bulk increaſed, &c. 

Or that ſome matter which was naturally contained 
in the fluid is now expelled, by reaſon of the abſence 


of which, the body becomes fixed. 


Or that there is ſome alteration produced in the tex- 
ture or form, either of the particles of the fluid itſelf, 


or of ſomething that is contained within it. 


To ſome one of theſe principles all the ſyſtems of 
freezing are reducibleQ. 

The Carteſians explicate freezing by the receſs or 
going out of the ethereal matter from the pores of the 
water, or other liquor; which being once done, the 
finer parts are too imall and flexible to keep the long, 
ſlender, and ee]-like particles of water fluent, of in 


the form of a liquor. 


But the Corpuſcularians, or Gaſſendiſts, aſcribe the 
freezing of water, with more probability, to the in- 
reſs of multitudes of cold or frigonfic particles, as 
call them; which, entering the liquor in ſwarms, 
and diſperſing themſelves every way through it, croud 
into the pu of the 2 hinder the wonted 
itation of its „and it up, as it were, 
io the hard n body of — and from 
hence proceeds its increaſe of dimenſions, coldneſs, 
&c. | | ; 
That ice is ſpecifically lighter than the water out of 
which it is by freezing made, is certain by its ſwim- 
ming in it; and that this lightneſs of ice proceeds 
from thoſe numerous bubbles which are produced in 
it by its congelation, is equally plain; but how thoſe - 
bubbles come to be generated in freezing, and what 
ſubſtance they contain in them, if they are not quite 
empty, is an inquiry of great importance; and, per- 
haps, if diſcovered, may contribute much to the un- 
derſtanding the nature of cold. e 
Mr. Hobbes will have it common air, which, in- 
truding into the water in congelation, entangles itſelf 
with the particles of the fluid, prevents their motion, 
and produces thoſe numerous bubbles, thus expanding 
its bulk, and rendering it ſpecifically lighter. 


But, in anſwer to this, no ſuch ingre $ of air into 


water appears in its coagulation z and that it does not 
t into frozen oil is plain, becauſe that body is con- 
enſed by being frozen. 


And Mr. Boyle has alſo ſhewn, by undoubted ex- 


periments, that water will freeze in veſſels hermeti- 
cally ſealed; and in braſs bodies or veſſels. cloſely 
ſtopped, and into which the air can have no ingreſs, 
hath yet been turned into ice, abounding with theſe - 
bubbles as numerous as. thoſe frozen in the open air. 

He alſo has proved by experiment, that water kept 
a while in the exhauſted receiver, till all its bubhles 
were emerged and gone, being afterwards turned into 
ice by a freezing mixture, the ice had ſcarce any 
bubbles in it; whence it is plain, that theſe bubbles 
are filled with ſome matter which is within che water, 
if they are filled with any thing. But he proves alſo, 
* experiments, that they have none, or ex- 
ceedingly little, true elaſtic air contained in them. 


| Others, and thoſe of the greateſt number, are of 
opinion, that the freezing 


matter is a ſalt; and they 
argue that an exceſs of cold will render water ＋ 
oſe 
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patticles that are the chief cauſe of freezing are ſaline, | 


mixed in a due proportion, congelation bearing a 
near relation to cryſtallization. 5 | 
This falt is ſuppoſed to-be of the nitrous kind, and 
to be furniſhed by the air, which is generally found 
to abound in nitre. | 
It is indeed no difficult matter, to account for the 
rticles of nitre preventing the fluidity of water. 
Theſe particles are ſuppoſed to be ſo many rigid 
inted ſpicula, which are eaſily impelled or driven 
into the ſtamina or globules of water; which, by this 
means, becoming variouſly mingled and entangled 
with it, do, by degrees, weaken and deſtroy the mo- 
tion of it. 


The reaſon that this effect ariſes only in ſevere win- | 


ter weather, is, that it is then only that the retracting 


action of the nitrous ſpicula is more than equal to the | 


wer or principle by which the fluid is otherwiſe 
ept in motion, or diſpoſed for motion. 
Several experiments of arwficial freezing ſupport this 


opinion. N 


For if you mix a quantity of common ſaltpetre with 
ſnow, or ice pulverized, and diſſolve the mixture in 


the fire, and then immerge a tube full of water in the 
ſolution; the water, that part of it next the mixture, 
will freeze preſently, even in a warm air. 

Whence they argue, that the ſpicula of the ſalt are 
driven through the pores of the glaſs, and mixed with 
the water, by the gravity of the mixture, and of the 


incumbent air; for that it is evident, that the ſalt 


has this effect, inaſmuch as it is certainly known, that 


- the particles of water cannot find their way through 


the pores of the glaſs. 
In theſe. artificial freezings, in whatever part the 
mixture is applied, there is preſently a ſkin or lamina 
of ice produced, whether at the top, bottom, or ſides, 
by wel un that there is always a ſtock of ſaline cor- 
Pons ſufficient to overpower the particles of fire ; 
ut natural congelations are confined to the top of 
the water, where the laſt moſt abounds. | 
But this ſyſtem is oppoſed by the author of the Nou- 
velle Conjecture pour expliquer la Nature de la Glace, 
who objects, that it does not appear, that the nitre 
always enters the compoſition of ice; but if it did, it 


would fall ſhort of accounting for ſome of the princi- 


. 


pal effects; as, 
ow ſhould the particles of nitre, by entering the 


pores of the water, and fixing the parts, cauſe the 


water to dilate, and render it ſpecifically lighter ? 
They ſhould naturally augment its weight. 

This and ſome other difficulties, ſhew the neceſſity 
of a new theory; and therefore the ingenious author 


advances this which follows, which ſeems to ſolve the 


nomena in a manner that is more eaſy and ſimple, 
as not depending upon the admiſſion or extruſion of 
any heterogeneous matter. 
The water freezes in the winter only, becauſe its parts, 


then being more cloſely joined together, mutually 
'embarraſs one another, and loſe all the motion they 
| had; and that the air, or rather an alteration. in the 
ſpring and force of the aif, is the cauſe of this cloſer 
union of water. | RI 
It is evident from 
finite number of particles of groſs air interſperſed 
among the globules of water; and it is allowed, that 


experiment, that there are an in- 


each particle of air has the virtue of a ſpring; and 
hence this author argues, that the ſmall ſprings of 


groſs air, mixed with water, have more force in cold 


winter weather, and do then unbend themſelves 


more, than at other times. Hence thoſe ſprings thus | 
unbending themſelves on one ſide, and the external air 
continuing to preſs the ſurface of the water on the | 
. - other. the particles of the water, being thus con- 
ſtringed and locked up together, muſt loſe their mo- 
tion and fluidity, and form a hard, conſiſtent body, 


till a relaxation of the ſpring of the air, from an 


| increaſe of heat, reduce the particles to their old 


dimenſions, and leave room for the globules to flow 


again. n | unn 
: Bur this ſyſtem ſeems to be built upon a falſe prin- 
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that the figure. of ſome ſalts, before they 
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ciple, for the ſpring or elaſticity of the air is not in- 
creaſed by cold, but diminiſhed ; air condenſes by 
cold, and expands itſelf by heat; and it is demon-. 
ſtrable in pneumatics, that the elaſtic force of ex. 
panded air is to that of the ſame air condenſed, as 
the bulk when rarefied is to its bulk when condenſed. 

Indeed, ſome authors, in order to account for the 
increaſe of the bulk and dimenſion of the ſpecific gra- 
vity of frozen water, have advanced as follows, viz. 
That the aqueous particles, in their natural ſtate, were 
nearly cubes, and ſo filled their ſpace without the in- 


terpoſition of many pores z but that they are changed 


from cubes to ſpheres, by congelation; from whence 
it will neceſſarily follow, that there muſt be a great 
deal of empty ſpace between them. 

But, in oppoſition to this hypotheſis, the nature of 
— — firmneſs eaſily ſuggeſts, that ſpherical 


particles are much 23 to conſtitute a fluid than 
cubical ones, and leſs diſpoſed to form a fixed than 
cubic one. 


But after all, in order to come to a conſiſtent theo 
of freezing, we muſt either have recourſe to the fri- 
rific matter of the Corpuſcularians, conſidered un- 
er the new light and advantages of the Newtonian 
philoſophy, or to the ethereal matter of the Carteſi- 
ans, under the improvements of Monſ. Gauteron. 
The true cauſe of freezing, or the congelation of wa- 
ter into ice, ſay the former, | ſeems plainly to be the 


introduction of the frigorific particles into the pores 


or interſlices between the particles of the water, and 
by that means getting ſo near them, as to be juſt 
within the ſpheres of one another's attracting force, 
and then they muſt cohere into one ſolid or firm 
body; but heat afterwards ſeparating them, and put- 


ting them into various motions, breaks this union, 


and ſeparates the particles ſo far from one another, 
that they get but of the diſtance of the attracting force, 
and into = verge of the repelling force, and the 
water re-aſſumes its fluid form. 0 
Now, that cold and freezing proceed from ſome i 
ſtance of a ſaline nature floating in the air, ſeems pro- 
bable from hence: | 
That all ſalts, and more eminently ſome particular 
ones, do prodigioully increaſe the force and effects of 
cold, when mixed with ſnow or ice. It is alſo evident, 
that all ſaline bodies produce a ſtiffneſs and rigidity 
in the parts of thoſe bodies into which they enter. 
It appears, by i roſcopical obſervations. upon ſalts, 
— into 
maſſes, are thin, double wedged, like particles which 
have abundance of ſurface, in reſpect to their ſoli- 
dity; and is the reaſon why they ſwim in water, when 
once raiſed in it, though ſpecifically heavier. 
Theſe ſmall —＋ getting into the pores of the 
water, whereby they are alſo, in ſome meaſure, ſuſ- 
nded in the winter time, when the heat of the ſun 
is not ordinarily ſtrong enough to diſſolve the ſalts 
into a fluid, to break their points, and to keep them 
in perpetual motion, being leſs diſturbed, are at more 
liberty to approach one another; and, by ſhooting 
into cryſtals of the form above-mentioned, do, by 
both their extremities, inſinuate themſelves into the 
res of the water, and by that means freeze it into a 
olid form. And it is apparent, that the dimenſions 
of water are increaſed by freezing, the particles of 
it being kept at ſome diſtance from one another, by 
the intervention of the frigorific matter. 


But beſides this, there are many little volumes, or 


ſmall particles of air, included at ſeveral diſtances, 
both in the pores of the watery particles, and in the 
interſtices formed by their ſpherical figure. Now, by 


the inſinuation of the cryſtals, the volumes of air are 


driven out of the watery particles, and many of them 


uniting, form larger volumes, which thereby have a 
greater force to expand themſelves than when they 


are diſperſed; and ſo both enlarge the . dimenſions, 
and. leſſen the ſpecific gravity of water thus congealed 
into ice. 


And hence, (ſays Dr. Cheyne, from whom this laſt ac- 


count is taken) we may gueſs at the manner how wa- 
ter, 
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tet, impregnated with ſalts, ſulphurs, or earths, 
which are not eaſily diſſolvable, may form. itſelf into 


metals, minerals, gums, and other foſſils ; the parts 


of theſe mixtures becoming a cement to the particles 
of water, or getting into their pores, change them 
into theſe different ſubſtances. | 

For the ſecond : as an ethereal matter or medium is 


generally allowed to be the cauſe of the motion of | 


fluids, and as the air itſelf has all its motion from the 
ſame principle, it follows, that all fluids muſt remain 
in a ſtate of reſt or fixity, when that matter loſes of 
its neceſſary force. And conſequently, the air being 
leſs warmed in the winter time, by reaſon of the ob- 
liquity of the ſun's rays, is more denſe and fixed in 
winter than any other ſeaſon of the year. TH 
But farther : it is evident, from divers experiments, 
that the air does contain a ſalt which is ſuppoſed to 
be of the nature of nitre. If this be granted, and the 
denſity of the air allowed, it will follow, that the 
particles of this nitre muſt likewiſe be brought nearer 
together, and thickened by the condenſation of the 
air; as on the contrary, a rarefaction of the air, and 
an augmentation of its fluidity, muſt divide and ſe- 
te them. 
And if the ſame happens to all liquors that have im- 
bibed or diſſolved any ſalt, if the warmth of the li- 
quid keep the ſalt exactly divided, and if the cool- 
neſs of a'cellar, or of ice, cauſe the particles of the 
_ diſſolved falt to approach, run into each other, and 
ſhoot into cryſtals ; why ſhould the air, which is al- 
lowed to be a fluid, be exempt from the general law 
of fluids ? 
It is true, that the nitre of the air, being groſſer in 
cold weather than in hot, muſt have a leſs carer bo 
but ſtill the product of its augmented maſs into the 
velocity that remains, will give it a greater momen- 
tum, or quantity of motion. Nor is there any thing 
required to make this ſalt act with greater 
force againſt the parts of fluids, and this may pro- 
bably be the — of the great evaporation in froſty 
weather. | 
This aereal nitre muſt neceſſarily promote the con- 
cretion of liquids; for it is not the air, nor yet the 
nitre that it contains, which gives the motion to fluids; 
it is the ethereal medium, therefore a diminution of 
2 motion of reſt ariſes from the diminution of that 
orce. * 
Now the ethereal matter, which in the winter time 
is weak enough, muſt ſtill loſe more of its force by 
its action 7 air condenſed, and loaded with large 
particles of ſalt. It muſt therefore loſe of its force 
in cold weather, and become leſs diſpoſed to maintain 
the motion of the fluids. 5 
In fine, the air, during froſt, may be eſteemed like 
the ice impregnated with ſalt wherewith liquors are 
iced in ſummer time. Ir is very probable that theſe 
—— freeze by reaſon of a diminution of the motion 
of the ethereal medium, by its acting againſt the ice 
and ſalt t er, and the air is not able to prevent 
its concretion by all its ſcorching heat. 
The air (ſays Mr. Boyle) being a fluid as well as 
water, and ns nated with ſalts of different kinds, 
it is not improbable, that what happens in water im- 
pregnated with ſuch ſalts, may alſo happen in the air. 
wo proper quantities of different ſalts being diſ- 
folyed in hot water, they floated undiſtinguiſhably in 
it, and retained a capacity to act in conjunction upon 
ſeveral occaſions; yet when the liquor becomes cold, 


che faline particles of one kind being no _ | 


agitated by a due degree of heat, ſhot into cryſtals ; 
and, loſing their fluidity and motion, viſibly ſeparat- 
ed themſelves from the other, which ſtill continued 
fluid in the liquor, and capable of acting ſeparately. 


We have divers accounts in the Philoſophical Tranſ- 


actions, of a freezing rain which fell in the weſt of | 


England in December 1672. This rain, as ſoon as 
it touched any thing above the nd, as a bough, 
or the like, immediately ſettled into ice; and, by 
multiplying and enlarging the icicles broke all down 
with its weight; the rain that fell on the ſnow im- 


| 


: 
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mediately froze into ice, without ſinking into the ſnow 


at all, 

It made an incredible deſtruction of trees beyond any 
thing in all hiſtory. A certain gentleman weighed a 
ſprig of an Aſh-tree of juſt three quarters of a pound, 
the ice which was on it weighed 16 pounds; that 
ſome perſons were frighted with the noiſe in the air, 
tilt they underſtood that it was the clatter of icy 
boughs daſhed againſt each other. 8 
Dr. Beale abe that there was no conſiderable 
froſt obſerved on the ground during the whole time; 
whence he concludes, that a froſt may be very fierce 
and dangerous on the tops of ſome hills and plains, 


While in other places it keeps at two, three, or four 


feet diſtance above the ground, rivers, lakes, &c. 
and may wander about very furious in ſome places, 
and remiſs in others not far off. The froſt was fol- 
lowed by glowing heats, and a wonderful forwardneſs 
of flowers and fruits. The effects of freezin vege- 
tables, is farther explained under the article of Þ ROST. 


FRITILLARIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 372. Tourn. 


Theſe two 


Inſt. R. H. 376. tab. 201. Corona Imperialis. Tourn, 
Inſt. R. H. 372. tab. 197, 198. Fritillary, or Che- 
quered Tulip and Crown Imperial. : 

The CHARACTERS are, A; 4 | 

The flower hath no empalement , it hath fix oblong 2 
is bell. ſbaped, and ſpreading at the baſe; in the bollow, 
at the baſe 4 each petal, is ſituated a neftarium ; the 
flower hath fix ſtamina ſtanding near the ſtyle, tubich are 
terminated by oblong four-cornered ſummits. In-the center 
is ſituated an oblong three-cornered germen, ſupporting a 
Jingle ſtyle which is longer than the ſtamina, er 

by a ſpreading obtuſe ſtigma. The germen afterward be- 
comes an oblong capſule with three lobes having three 
cells, which are filled with flat ſeeds, ranged in à double 
order. | | Foy 
The capſule of Fritillaria is oblong and ſmooth, but 
that of Corona Imperialis hath acute borders, or 
membranaceous wings. | 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's ſixth claſs, which includes the plants which 
have ſix ſtamina in their flowers, and but one ſtyle. 
nera of Fritillary and Crown Imperial, 
have been always ſeparated, till Dr. Linnzus joined 
them together; indeed by their flowers they may be 
properly enough placed in the ſame genus; but, if 
their fruit may be allowed as a characteriſtic note, 


they ſhould be ſeparate; however, as this new ſyſtem 


3. 


is generally received, I ſhall, in compliance with 
the preſent taſte, join them together. 
he SPpECIEs are, | 


„ FaITILLARIA (Melagris) foliis linearibus alternis, flo- 


ribus terminalibus. Fritillary with narrow leaves placed 
alternate, and flowers ce | he ftalk. Fritillaria 
præcox, purpurea, variegata. C. B. P. 64. Earh, 
purple, variegated, chequered Tulip. | 


. FatTiLLARIA . folus infimis oppoſitis. 


Hort. Cliff. 81. Fritillary whoſe lower leaves are op- 
pofite. Fritillaria Aquiranica, flore luteo obſcuro. 
Swert. Floril. Aquitain chequered Tulip, with an obſcure 
yellow flower, . | 

FRITILLARIA (Nigra) floribus adſcendentibus. Fri- 
tillary with flowers growing above each other. Fritil- 
= nigra. Lob. Adver. 2. 496. Black chequered 


4. F RITILLARIA (Tutea) foliis Janceolatis, caule unifloro 


maximo. Fritillary with Cane leaves, and one 
gal. ritillaria lutea maxima Ita- 


N on eac 
lica. Park. Parad, 43. Largeſt yellow Italian Fritillary, 


5. FRITILLAR1A (Umbellata) floribus umbellatis. Fretil- 


lary with flowers growing in umbels. Fritillaria umbel- 
lifera. C. B. P. 64. Umbellated chequered Tulip. 


6. FR1TILLARIA (Perfica) racemo nudiuſculo, foliis ob- 


liquis. Hort. Upſal: 82. Fritillary with a naked ſpike 


of flotwers and oblique leaves. Lilium Perſicum. Dod. 


empt. 220. The Perfian Lily. 


7. FxirLARIA (Racemoſa) floribus racemoſis. Fritillary 


with flowers growing in bunches. Fritillatia ramoſa, 
ſeu lilium Perſicum minus. Mor. Hort. Reg, Bleſ. 
Branching Fritillary, or ſmaller Perſian Lily. 17 

, TR 
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." enumerate thoſe which are at preſent in t 
and Dutch gardens, which amount to a great number 
in the wag of the Dutch- floriſts, who are very 
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l. FarrTARIA (Imperialis) racemo comoſo inferns nu- 


do, foliis integerrimis. Lin. Hort. Upſal. 8 2. Fritillary 
with a tufted bunch of leaves over the flowers, which is 
naked below, and entire leaves. Corona Impetialis. Dod. 
Pempr. 202. Crown Imperial. 


9. FRITILLARIA (Regia) racemo comoſo inferne nudo, 


foliis crenatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 303. Fritillary with a 
tufted bunch of leaves over the flowers, which is naked 
below, and crenated leaves. Corona regalis lilii folio 
crenato, Hort. Elth. 110. Royal Crown with a crenated 
Lily leaf. 


10. FRITILLARIA (Autumnalis) racemo inferne nudo, 


foliis oblongis mucronatis. Fritillary with a naked ftalk, 
and oblong pointed leaves, | * 
The firit fort grows naturally in Italy, and other 
warm parts of Europe; and from the ſeeds of this 
there have been great varieties raiſed in the gardens 
of the floriſts, which differ in the ſize and colour of 
their- flowers; and as there are frequently new va- 
rieties produced, fo it would be to little g r to 
ngliſh 


fond of any little diſtinction, either in the colour or 
ſhape, to enlarge their liſts. 


The forts which are here enumerated, I think may 
be allowed as diſtin ſpecies, notwithſtanding Dr. 


Linnæus has reduced them to five; for I have raiſed 
many of all the forts from ſeed, which have con- 


ſtantly produced the ſame as the feeds were taken 


from, and have only differed in the colour or ſize of 
the flowers; for the ſort with broad leaves produced 
the ſame ſort again, and the umbellated and ſpiked 
forts produced the ſame, though there are ſeveral Fa- 
riet es in the colours of their flowers. | 

The firſt hath a round 5 root, in ſhape like 
that of Co „but is of a yellowiſh white colour; 
the ſtalk riſes about fifteen inches high, having three 
or four narrow long leaves placed alternately, and 
the top is divided into two lender foot-ſtalks which 
turn downward, each ſuſtaining one bell-ſhaped in- 
verted flower, compoſed of fix petals, which are che- 
quered with purple and white like a cheſs- board; and 
in the center 1s ſituated a germen ſupporting one 
ſtyle, crowned by a trifid ſtigma; the fix ſtamina 
ſtand about the ſtyle, but are ſhorter. At the bottom 
of each petal there is a cavity, in which is ſituated a 
nectarium, filled with a ſweet liquor; after the flower 
is fallen, the germen ſwells to a pretty large three- 


cornered blunt capſule, and then the foot-ſtalk is |. 


turned and ſtands erect; when the ſeeds are ripe, the 


capſule. opens in three parts and lets out the flat ſeeds, 


which were ranged in a double order. The flowers 
of this appear the latter end of March or beginning 
of April, and the ſeeds are ripe in July. There is a 
variety of this with a double flower. | 

econd fort grows naturally in France; the leaves 
of this are broader, and of a deeper green than the 
former; the lower leaves are placed oppofite, but 
thoſe above are alternate; the ſtalk riſes a foot and a 
half high, and is terminated by two flowers of an ob- 
ſcure yellow colour,* which ſpread more at the brim 
than thoſe of the firſt ſort, but are turned downward 
in the ſame manner. This flowers three weeks after 
the firſt. There is a variety of this with greeniſh 
A which grows naturally in ſome parts of 
England. Wee 


the leaves are narrow like thoſe of the firſt ſort, but 


are ſhorter each ſtalk is terminated by three or four 


flowers, which ariſe above each other; they are of a 


very dark purple, 8 with yellowiſh ſpots. 
a 


This flowers in April, about the ſame time with the 


' ſecond. | | 
The fourth fort riſes about a faot-high, the ſtalk is 


garniſhed with ſpear-ſhaped leaves four inches long 


and one broad, of a graſs-green colour; theſe are 
- . ſometimes placed oppoſite, but are generally alter- 


nate ; the ſtalk is terminated by one large bell-ſhaped 


flower of a yellowiſh colour, chequered with light 


— ——— 


8 | ' 
The third ſort ſeldom riſes more than a foot high, 
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7 1 This ſort flowers about the ſame time as the 


rſt, There are two or three varieties of this, which 
differ in the ſize and colour of their flowers and the 
breadth of their leaves, but retain their ſpecific dif. 
CO, ſo as to be eaſily diſtinguiſhed from the other 
Orts. 
The fifth ſort riſes a foot and a half high; the ſtall; 
is gatniſhed with ſhorter and broader leaves than the 
ſort, which are of a ein colour; the flowers 
are produced round the ſtalks like thoſe of the Crown 
Imperial; they are of a dark Page colour, che- 
uered with a yellowiſh green. This flowers about 
the ſame time with the ſecond ſort. 
The fixth ſort is commonly called the Perſian Lily, 
and is ſuppoſed to grow naturally in Perſia, but has 
been long cultivated in the Engliſh gardens ; the root 
of this fort is round and e, the ſtalk riſes three 
feet high; the lower part of it is cloſely garniſhed 
with leaves which are three inches long, and half an 
inch broad,” of a gray colour, ſtanding on every fide 
of the ſtalks, but are twiſted obliquely; the flowers 


grow in a looſe ſpike at the top of the ſtalk; forming 


a pyramid; they are ſhaved like thoſe of the other 


- ſpecies, but are much ſhorter, and ſpread wider at 


their brims, and are riot bent downward like thoſe. 
They are of a dark purple colour, and appear in May, 
but are ſeldom ſucceeded by feeds in England, ſo are 
only propagated by offsets. | 
The ſeventh fort hath a much ſhorter ſtalk than the 
laſt, but is garniſhed with leaves like thoſe, only they 
are ſmaller ; the ſtalks branch out at the top into ſe- 
veral ſmall foot-ſtalks, each ſuſtaining one dark co- 
loured flower. This is commonly called the ſmall 
Perſian Lily, from its reſemblance to the former torr. 
Theſe plants are propagated either by ſeeds, or off- 
ſets from the old roots; by the firſt of which methods 
new varieties will be obtained, as alſo a larger ſtock 
of roots in three years, than can be obtained in twenty 
or thirty years in the latter method: I ſhall therefore 
firſt treat of their propagation by ſeeds. 
Having provided yourſelf with ſome good ſerds, 
ſaved from the faireſt flowers, you muſt procure ſome 
ſhallow pans or boxes, which muſt have ſome holes 
in their bottoms to let out the moiſture; theſe you 
ſhould fill with light freſh earth, laying a few pot- 
ſheards over the holes, to prevent the earth from 
ſtopping them ; then, having laid the earth very level 
in the boxes, &c. you mult ſow the ſeeds thereon 
pretty thick, — it with fine ſifted earth a 
uarter of an inch thick. The time for ſowing the 
ced is about the beginning of Auguſt, for if it be 
kept much longer out of the ground it will not grow; 
then place the boxes or pans where they may have 
the morning ſun until eleven o'clock, obſerving, if 
the ſeaſon proves dry, to water them gently, as alſo 
to pull up all weeds as ſoon as they appear; for if 
they are ſuffered to remain until they have taken deep 
root into the earth, they would draw the ſeeds out of 
the ground whenever they are pulled up. Toward 
the latter end of September you ſhould remove the 
boxes, &c. into a warmer ſituation, placing them 
cloſe to a hedge or wall expoſed to the but if they 
are ſown in pots, theſe ſhould be plunged into the 
ground, but they are beſt in tubs; theſe ſhould be 
covered in ſevere froſt. 'In this fituation they may 
remain until the middle of March, by which tine 
the plants will be come up an inch high; you muſt 
therefore remove the boxes, as the weather increaſes 
hot, into a more ſhady ſituation ; for while the plants 
are young, they are liable to ſuffer by being roo much 
expoſed to the ſun: and in this ſhady ſituation they 
ny remain during the heat of the ſummer, obſerving 
to keep them clear from weeds, and to refreſh them 
now and then with a little moiſture; but be careful 
not to give them much water after their leaves are 
decayed, which would rot their roots, About the 
beginning of 4 if the roots are very thick in 
the boxes, you ſhould prepare a bed of good light 


freſh earth, which muſt be levelled very even, upon 
which you ſhould ſpread the earth in the boxes in 
5 


which 
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jt about one fourth of an inch thick with the ſame 
freſh earth: this bed ſhould be ſituated in a warm 
ſition, but not too cloſe to — 774 walls, or pales, 
which would cauſe their leaves to be long and ſlender, 
and make the roots weaker than if placed in a more 
open expoſure. 1 
In this bed they may remain until they flower, which 
is generally the third year trom ſowing; at which time 
' you ſhould put down 4 mark to the roots of all ſuch 
as produce fair flowers, that at the time of taking 
them our of the ground (which ought to be ſoon after 
- their green leaves are decayed) they may be ſelected 
into à bed amongſt your old roots of this flower, 
- which, for their beauty; are preſerved in the beſt 
zardens ; but the other leſs ve uable flowers may be 
planted in the borders of the parterte-garden for 
their variety, where, being intermixed with other 
flowers of different ſeaſons, they will make a good 
a ce, | My 
e fine forts of this flower ſhould remain undiſ- 
turbed three years, by which time they will have pro- 
duced many offsets; and ſhould be taken up when 
their leaves are decayed, and planted into a freſh 
bed, taking ſuch of their offsets as are large enough 
to produce flowers to plant in the flower-garden ; but 
the ſmaller roots may be planted into a nurſery-bed, | 
until they have obtained ſtrength enough to flower 
but you muſt never ſuffer theſe roots to lie out of the 
und when you remove them, but plant them again | 
mmediately, otherwiſe they will periſh. 
During theſe three years which I have adviſed the 
roots to remain in the beds, the ſurface of the earth 
ſhould be ſtirred every autumn with a trowel, obſerv- 
ing not to go ſo deep as to bruiſe the root, and at the 
ſame time lay a thin cover of very rotten dung or 
tanners bark upon the ſurface of the beds; which, be- 
ing waſhed into the ground, will cauſe the flowers to 
be larger, as alſo the roots to make a greater increaſe : 
vou muſt alſo obferve to keep them conſtantly clear 
from weeds, and thoſe roots which' you would pre- 
ſerve with care, ſhould not be ſuffered to ſeed. 
When a ſtock of flowers are obtained, they 
may be preſerved and increaſed in the ſame manner as 
other bulbons rooted flowers, which is by offsets ſent 
out from their roots, which ſhould be taken off every 
other year from. the fineſt ſorts; but the ordina 
flowers may remain three years undiſturbed, in whic 
time they will have multiplied ſo much, as that each 
root will have formed a cluſter; ſo that if they ate left 
longer together, the roots will be ſmall, and the 
flowers very weak; therefore, if theſe are taken u 
every other year, the roots will be the ſtronger. Theſe 


roots may be treated in the ſame manner as Tulips, and 


other bulbousrooted flowers, with this difference only, 
that the roots will not bear to be kept out of the 
und fo long ; therefore, if there ſhould be a neceſ- 
| TIX keeping them out of the ground any time, it 
will be beſt to put the roots into ſand to prevent their 
ſhrinking, N 53 
As theſe flowers come but early in the ſpring, they 
make a pretty appearance in the borders of the plea- 
ſure-garden, where they are planted in ſmall clumps ; 


for when they ſtand ſingle in the borders, they make | 


bur a poor figure. | 

The eighth fort is the Crown Imperial, which is now 
very common in the Engliſh gardens. This grows na- 
turally in Perſia, from whence it was firſt brought to 
Conſtantinople, and about the year 1570, Was in- 


troduced to theſe parts of Europe; of this flower there 
are a great variety now preſerved in the gardens of 


floriſts, but as they have been ee accidentally 
from ſeeds, they are but one 


the varieties which have come to my knowledge. 

1. The common Crown Imperial; this is of a dirty 

red colour. | 

| - Mp yellow Crown Imperial; this is of a bright 
ow. ; 


3. The bright red Crown Imperial, called Fuſal. 


vhich the ſmall roots are contained, equally coytring ye 4. The pale yellow Crown Im 


a = of the ſtalk is naked, a foot in len 


| pecies; however, for |. 
the ſatisfaction of the curious, I ſhall here mention all 
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5. The One {triped Crown Imperial. 
6. The large flowering Crown Imperial. 
7. The broad leaved late red Crown Imperial. 
8. The double and triple crowned Imperial Crown. 
9. The double red Crown Imperial. ” 
10. The double yellow Crown Imperial. 
11. The filver ſtriped leaved Crown Imperial. 
12. The yellow ſtriped leaveU Crown Imperial. 
There are ſome few other varieties which are men- 
tioned in the catalogues of the Dutch floriſts, but 
their diſtinctiohs an, minute, that they are not diſ- 
tinguiſhable, ſo I ſhall paſs them over, as thoſe here 
inſerted are all thät I have ſeen growing either in 
England or Holland, which deſerved any diſtiriftibn. 
The Crown Imperial hath a large round ſcaly root 
of a yellow colour, and a ſtrong odour of a fox; 
the ſtalk riſes to the height of four feer or upward; it 
is ſtrong, ſucculent, and iſhed two-thirds of the 
length on every ſide, with long narrow leaves ending 
in points, which are ſmooth and entire; the upper 
then the 
owers come out all round the ſtalk upoh ſhort fbot- 
ſtalks, which turn downward, each ſuſtaining one 
large, ſpreading, bell-ſhaped flower, compoſed of fix 
ſpear-ſhaped petals; at the baſe of each petal is a 
pretty large cavity, in which is ſituated a large white 
nectarium, filled with A melloùs liquor. In the center 
of the floyrr is fixed a three-cornered oblong germen, 
_ which reſts the ſingle ſtyle; whith is the length 
the petals, and is crowned by a ſpreading obtuſe 
ſtigma z routid the _ there are ſix awl· ſhaped ſta- 
mina which are ſhorter than the ſtyle, and are ter- 
minated by oblong four-cornered ſummits. Theſe 
flowers hang downward: and above them riſts a 
healing tuft of green leaves, which are erect, and 
m between theſe come out the fo6t-ſtalks bf the 
flowers : when the flowers decay, the germeh ſwells 
to a hexagonal capſule, ſhaped like a water- 
mill, having fix cells, which are filled with flat ſeeds. 
This plant flowers the beginning of April, and the 
ſeeds are ripe in July. 
The fort with yellow flowers, that with wy flowers, 
and thoſe with double flowers, are the moſt valuable; 
but that which hath two or three whorls of flowers 
above each other, makes the fineſt appearance; 
though this ſeldom produces its flowers after this man- 
ner the firſt year after removing, but the ſecond and 
third year after planting, the ſtalks will be caller, and - 
frequently have three tier of flowers, olle above ano- 
ther, which is called the Triple Crown. The ſtalks of 
this ſort frequently run flat and broad, when they pro- 
duce a greater number of flowers than uſual; but 
this is only a luxuriancy of nature, not conſtant, 
though many of the writers have mentioned it as a 
particular variety. | eds 
As this is ohe of the earlieſt tall flowers of the ſprihg, 
it makes a fine appearance in the middle of large bor- 
ders; at a ſeaſon when ſach flowers are much wanted 
to decorate the 1 but the rank fbx-like 
odour which they emit, is too ſtrong for moſt people, 
ſo hath rendered the flowers leſs valuable thun w. f 
would have been for there is ſomething very pleat. 
ing in the ſight of them at a diſtance, ſo that were it 
not for the offenſive ſmell of the leaves and flowers, it 
would be more frequently ſeen in all gardens fot 
Te ny be prophgated by den or often fi 
is ma ſeeds, or offse m 
the Ana the firſt is too — for moſt of the 
wn 55 floriſts, becauſe the plants fo raiſed, are ſix 
0 


* - 


even years before they flower ; but the Dutch and 
Fletniſh gardeners, who have more patience, fre- 
quently raiſe them from ſeeds, ſo get ſome new v 
rieties, which rewards their labour. The method of 
propagating theſt flowers from ſeeds, being nearly 
the ſame is for the Tulip, the reader is deſired to turn 
to that article, where there are full directions for per- 
forming it. 
The tommon method of propafating them here, is 
by offsets ſent out from the old roots, which will 

þ 9 flower 
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flower ſtrong, the ſecond year after they are taken from 
the roots; but in order to have plenty of theſe, the 


roots ſhould not be tranſplanted oftener than every 
third year, by which time each root will have put 


cout ſeveral offsets, ſome of which will be large enough 


to flower the following year, ſo may be planted in the 
borders of the flower-garden, where they are to re- 
main; and the ſmaller roots may be planted in a nur- 
ſery-bed, to grow a year or two according to their 
ſize ; therefore th ould be ſorted, and the ſmalleſt 
roots planted in a bed together, which ſhould remain 
there two years, and the larger by themſelves to ſtand 
one year, by which time they will have acquired 
ſtrength . to flower, ſo may then be removed 
into the pleaſure- n. 


The time for taking up theſe roots is in the begin- 


the European gard 


As the roots are large, they muſt not 


ning of July, when 
and they may be kept out of the ground two months, 
but they ſhould be laid ſingle in a dry ſhady room, 
but not in heaps, or in a moiſt place, which will cauſe 
them to grow mouldy and rot. The offsets ſhould be 


firſt planted, for as theſe are ſmall, they will be apt 


und. 
planted 
too near other flowers; and when they are planted in 
beds by themſelves, they ſhould not be nearer than a 
foot and a half in the rows, and two feet row from 
row; they ſhould be planted ſix inches deep at leaſt, 
eſpecially the ſtrong roots : they delight in a light 
ſoil, not too wet, nor very full of dung; therefore, 
if any dung is laid upon the borders where they are 
planted, it ſhould be buried pretty deep, ſo as to be 
two or three inches below the roots. by 
The ninth and tenth ſorts grow naturally at the Cape 


to ſhrink if they are kept long out of the 


of Good Hope, from whence they were brought into 


ens. The ninth has been many 
years an inhabitant, where it has been uſually titled 
Corona Regalis. This has a tuberoſe root, from which 


ariſe in the autumn fix or eight obtuſe leaves, near 


five inches long and two broad toward the top, grow- 


Ing narrower at their baſe, and are crenated on their 


. mefrom the Cape 


borders, lying flat on the 
the winter : in the ſpring 
center of the leaves, about ſix inches high, naked at 


und ; theſe continue all 


the bottom ; but the ha — XN is ſurrounded by | 


bell-ſhaped flowers, com of ſix niſh petals, 
with * germen — at the — 14 
by ſix ſtamina, ſupporting a triangular ſtyle, crowned 
by a trifid ſtigma; the germen afterwards becomes a 
roundiſh capſule, but rarely perfects ſeeds in England. 
This flowers in April, and the leaves decay in June. 

The ſecond fort 


than a foot long, broad at their baſe, but are narrowed 
to the top, where they end in acute points; the flower- 


ſtalk riſes rather higher than that of the ninth, but 
ſame ſhape and colour: this 
ſeldom flowers till Auguſt. The roots of this ſort 

were ſtolen out of the Chelſea garden the following 
ſpring after it had flowered, and were fold to ſome | 


the flowers are of 


perſons whoſe love for rare plants exceeded their ho- 


neſty. | 
FRITILLARIA CRASSA. See AscLtpias. 


F 


RONDOSE {frondoſus, Lat.] full of leaves, 


or ſhoots. 


F 


the liquors are ſuſpended; or, it is that ſtate of the | 


ROST may be defined to be an exceſſive cold ſtate 
of the weather; whereby the motion and fluidity of 


air, &c. whereby fluids are converted into ice. 
By froſt metals contract, or are ſhortened. Mon. 
Auzout found by an experiment, that an iron tube 


twelve feet long, upon bein 


ſed to the air in a 


5 froſty night, loſt two lines of its length; but this may 


be ſuppoſed to be wholly the effect of cold. 


On the contrary, froſt does not contract fluids, but, 
don the other hand, ſwells or dilates them near one 
tenth of their bulk. 


Mr. Boyle gives us ſeveral experiments of veſſels made 


of metals exceeding thick and ſtrong, which being 


ir ſtalks will be decayed; 


raiſed from ſeeds, which were ſent 
of Good Hope : the root of this is | 
like that of the ninth fort, but the leaves are more 


ariſes the flower-ſtalk in the |. 


markable through the greateſt part of Eu 


| 
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filled with water, cloſe ſtopped, and expoſed to the 


cold, the water, being expanded by freezing, and not 


finding either room or vent, burſt the veſſels. 


A ſtrong barrel of a gun, with water in it, being ſtop- 


ped cloſe, and frozen, was rent the whole length, 


and a ſmall braſs veſſel; five inches deep, and two in 
diameter, filled with water, &c. and frozen, lifted 
-up * which was preſſed with a weight of fifty- x 
unds. 
here are alſo related many remarkable effects of 
froſt on vegetables. Morery, Hiſt. de France, ſays, 
That trees are frequently ſcorched and burnt up 


with froſt, as with the moſt exdeſſive heat, and that 


even in ſo warm a climate as Provetice. 


Mr. Bobart relates, That in the great froſt anno 


1683, Oaks, Aſhes, Walnut-trees, &c. were miſera- 
bly ſplit and cleft, ſo as they might be ſeen through, 
and this too with terrible noiſes like the exploſion of 
fire arms; that the clifts were not only in the bodies, 
but continued to the larger boughs, roots, &c. 
Philoſ. Tranſact. Ne 105. 
Dr. Derham ſays, That the froſt in 1708, was re- 
z and 
the greateſt in degree, if not the molt univ in the 
— of man; that it extended throughout Eng 
„France, Germany, Denmark, Italy, &c. but 

was ſcarce felt in Scotland and Ireland. All the 
Orange - trees and Olives in Italy, Provence, &c. and 
all the Walnut trees throughout France, with an in- 
finity of other trees, periſhed by the froſt. 
Monſ. Gouteron fays, They had a gangrene on them, 
which he takes to be the effect of a corroſive ſalt, 
which corrupted and deſtroyed their texture. He adds, 
That there is ſo much reſemblance between the 
grene befalling plants through froſt, and that which 

e parts of animals are liable to, that they muſt have 
ſome analogous cauſe. Corroſive humours burn the 
parts of animals, and the acreal nitre, condenſed, has 
the ſame effects on the parts of plants. Memoires de 
 Academie Royale de Sciences, an. 1709. 
Dr. Derham ſays, That the greateſt ſufferers in the 
animal kingdom were birds and inſects, but vegeta- 
bles were much the greateſt ſufferers ; that few of the 
tender forts of vegetables eſcaped the ſeverity of the 
froſt ; Bays, Laurels, genes ee Alaternuſes, 
Phillyreas, Arbutuſes, Lauruſtinuſes, and even Furz, 
with moſt ſort of the fruteſcent herbs, as Lavenders, 
Abrotanums, Rue, Thyme, &c. were generally de- 
ſtroyed. He adds, that the ſap of the finer wall- 
fruit was ſo congealed and deſtroyed, that it ſtagnat- 
ed in the limbs and branches, and produced diſor- 
ders like to chilblains in human bodies, which would 
turn to mortifications in many ' parts of the trees; 
that the very buds of the finer trees, both in the leaf, 
buds, and bloſſom buds, were quite killed, and dried 
into a farinacious matter. | | 
Dr. Derham relates it as a common obſervation, 
That vegetables ſuffered more from the ſun than from 
the froſt, in that the ſun-ſhine, melting the ſnow, 
and opening the ground, left it more expoſed to the 
rigour of the enſuin pad It was likewiſe obſerved, 
at a meeting of the Royal Society, That the calamities 
which befel trees, aroſe not purely from their _ 
frozen, but principally from the winds ſhaking an 
rocking them when they are frozen, which rent and 

arted their fibres. Philoſ. Tranſat. Ne 324. 

oar froſt, or white froſt, is the dew frozen, or 
congealed early in cold mornings, chiefly in autumn. 
This (as Mr. Regis obſerves) is an aſſemblage of little 
parcels of ice or cryſtals, which are of various figures, 
according to the 1 of the vapours which meet 
and are condenſed by cold. | ; 
Dew is, to all appearance, the matter of hoar froſt, 


though many of the Carteſians ſuppoſe it to be formed 


of a cloud, and either congealed in the cloud, and fo 
let fall, or ready to be congealed as ſoon as it arrives 


at the earth. 


In the year 1728-9, there was a remakable froſt, which 
continued for ſome months, and deſtroyed a great 
number of trees and plants in ſeveral parts of Europe, 


a brief 
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' | brief account of which may not be improper to be 
here inſerted. | M's 


The autumn began with cold north and eaſt winds, | 
and early in November the nights were generally 


froſty, though the froſt did not enter the ground 
deeper than the ſun thawed the OY day; but to- 
ward the end of November the winds blew extremely 
cold from the north, which was ſucceeded by a great 
Mow, which fell in ſuch quantities in one night, as to 
break off large arms, as alſo the tops of many Ever- 
n-trees, on which it lodged... After the ſnow had 
| Fallen, it began to freeze again, the wind continuing to 
blow from the north; the days were dark and cloudy 
for ſome time, but afterwards it cleared up, and the 
ſun appeared almoſt every day, which melted the ſnow 
where expoſed to it, whereby the froſt penetrated deeper 
into the 
clear days, a great miſt or vapour, appeared in the 
evenings, floating near the ſurface of the ground un- 
til the cold of the night came on, when it was ſuddenly 
condenſed, and diſappeared. About the 8th of De- 
cember, the nights were extremely cold; the ſ irits in 
the thermomoter fell 18 degrees below the freezin 
point, and on the 10th of the ſame month the fro 
was as ſevere as had been known in the memory of 
man; the ſpirits of the thermometer fell to 20 de- 
grees below the freezing point. At this time vaſt 
numbers of Lauruſtinufes, Phillyreas, Alaternuſes, 
Roſemary, Arbutus, and other Evergreen-trees and 
ſhrubs began to ſuffer ; eſpecially ſuch as had been 


trimmed up to heads with naked ſtems, or had been 


clipped late in autumn. At this time alſo there were 

t numbers of large deciduous trees diſbarked by 

| 8 froſt, as Pear- trees, Plane- trees, Walnut; trees, 

with many other ſorts, and it was chiefly on the weſt 

Q _ ſouth-weſt ſide of the trees, that the bark came 
off. 


About the middle of December the froſt abated of | ' 


its intenſeneſs, and ſeemed to be at a ſtand till the 23d 
of the ſame month, when the wind blew extremely 
arp and cold from the eaſt, and the froſt increaſed 
again, continuing very ſharp till the 28th day, when 
it began to abate again, and ſeemed to be going off, 
the wind changing to the ſouth ; but it did not con 
tinue long in this point, before it changed to the caſt 
again, and the froſt returned, though it was not ſo 
Violent as before. 2 1 
Thus the weather continued for the moſt part froſty, 
till the middle of March, with a few intervals of mild 
weather, which brought forward ſome of the early 
flowers; but the cold returning, ſoon deſtroyed them: 
ſo that thoſe plants which uſually flower in January 
and February, did not this year appear till March, 
and before they were fully blown, were cut off by the 
froſt; of this number were all the Spring Crocuſes, 
Hepaticas, Perſian Irifes, Black Hellebores, Meze- 
reons, with ſome others. | | 
The Cavliflower plants, which were planted out of 
the beds in the open ground, during the intervals be- 
tween the froſt, were moſt of them deſtroyed, or fo 
much cut, that they loſt moſt of their leaves; the ear- 
ly Beans and Peas were moſt of them killed, and many 
ruit and foreſt trees, which had been lately removed, 
were quite deſtroyed. The loſs was very great to 
ſome curious perſons, who had been many years en- 


eee to naturalize great numbers of exotic | 


trees and ſhrubs, abundance of which were either to- 


rally killed, or deſtroyed to the ſurface of the ground; 


amongſt this number there were many ſorts deſtroyed, 
which had endured the open air many years, without 
receiving the leaſt injury from the cold, ſuch as Paſſion 

Flowers, Cork-trees, Ciſtuſes, Roſemary, Stcechas; 
Sage, Maſtich, and ſome others. In ſome places the 
young Aſh and Walnut-trees were killed ; but when 
the froſt went off, there appeared to have been much 


more damage done in the gardens, than there really | 
Vas, which occaſioned many people to dig up and de- 


ſtroy large quantities of trees and ſhrubs, which they 
ſuppoſed were killed; whereas thoſe who had more 
patience, and fuffered them to remain, fared better; 


ground. It was obſervable, that, during theſe | 


— 


| 
O thrubs, which were Dang 


' which were entire 
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for great numbers of them ſhot out again, ſome from 
their ſtems and branches, and others from their roots, 
the following ſummer. 4 
Nor was the froſt more ſevere in England; than in 
other parts of Europe; but, on the contrary, in com- 
3 favourable; for in the ſouthern parts of 

rance, the Olives, Myrtles, Ciſtuſes, Alaternuſes; 
and ſeveral other trees and ſhrubs, which grow 
there almoſt ſpontaneouſly, were either deſtroyed; or 
at leaſt were killed to their roots; and about Paris, and 
the northern parts of France, the buds of their fruit- 
trees were deſtroyed, although they remained cloſed, 
ſo that there were very few bloſſoms which opened that 
ſpring. The Fig-trees were in ſeveral parts of Fratice 
quite killed; and in England theit render branches 
vere deſtroyed, ſo that there was very little fruit on 
thoſe trees the following ſummer, except where they 
were protected from the froſt. * «2p; 
In Holland the Pines and Firs, with ſeveral other 
trees, which are natives of cold countries, were,great- 
injured by the cold; and moſt of the trees and 
| hr from Italy, Spain, or the 
ſouth parts of France, which had been planted in the 
full ground, in that country, , were entirely killed, 
though many other ſorts, which had been brought 
from Virginia and Carolina, 'eſcaped very well in the 
ſame gardens; but the perſon who ſuffered moſt in 
that country, was the learned Dr. Boerhaave, who had 
been ſeveral years endeavouring to naturalize as many 
exotic trees and ſhrubs ns he could poſſibly obtain 
from the ſeveral parts of the world, great numbers of 
deſtroyed by the froſt this winter. 
In ſome parts of coals they not only loſt many of 
their curious flowers, plants, and trees; but great 
numbers of ſheep, and other cattle, were buried 
under the ſnow, where they periſhed; and many poor 
people, who went to look after their cattle, were 
ual ſufferers with them, being buried in the ſnow, 
which in ſome places fell eight or nine feet deep in 
one night. | 
It has been obſerved by thermometers, when that 
kind of hovering lambent fog ariſes (either mornings 
or evenings) which frequently betokens fair weather; 
that the air, which in the preceding day was much 
warmer, has, upon the abſence of the ſun become 
many degrees cooler 'than the ſurface of the earth, 
which being near 1500 times denſer than the air, can- 
not be ſo ſoon affected with the alteration of heat and 
cold; whence it is probable, that thoſe vapours which 
are raiſed by the warmth of the earth, are by the cooter 
air foon condenſed into a viſible form. The fame 
difference has been obſerved between the coolneſs of 
the air, and the warmth of water in a pond, by put- 


ting a thermometer, which hung all night in the open 


air in ſummer time, into the water, juſt before the 
riſing of the ſun, when the like reek, or fog, was 


riſing on the ſurface of the water. 


In the year 1739-40, we had ahother ſevere winter, 
which did great miſchief to the gardens, fields, and 
woods, the effects of which are yet, and will be many 
years, felt in Europe. Some particulars of theſe 
depredations, may not, perhaps, be unacceptable to 
the reader, if they are here mentioned: 

The wind ſet in blowihg from the north and north- 
eaſt, about the autumnal equinox, and continued to 
blow from the ſame quarter; with little variation, up- 


ward of fix months. Early in November, there was a 


continued ſharp froſt for nine Uays, in which tirhe 
the ice upon large ponds, and other ſtanding waters, 
was frozen ſo hard as to bear perſons who ſkated there- 
on; but toward the end bf November the froſt abated, 
and there was little more than flight morning froſts 
until Chriſtmas day, when it ftoze pretty hard that 


morning, and continued every morning ſo to do; but 


on the 28th day of December, the wind blew with 
great ſtrength from the north-eaſt, and brought on 


ſevere cold ; that night the froſt penetrated very deep 


into the ground, and the next day, viz: the 29th, the 
wind changed to the ſouthward of the eaſt, and blew 
with great fury; the thermometer fell this day 10 


twenty= —- 


— —— — —  ————— — 
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twenty-five d 


it off; but cold ſtill increaſing, the waters were all 
frozen over, and that day it was fo intenſe, as to 
freeze the water of the river, which was raiſed by the 


force of the wind into ice, before it fell down again. 


The wind continued to blow with the ſame force, and 
from the ſame quarter, all the goth day, the cold 


{till increaſing, ſo that at this time the froſt penetrated. 


into moſt of the green-houſes in 7 55 but eſpe- 
cially into all thoſe whoſe fronts 


nation to the caſt; and ſach of them as fronted the 


ſouth-weſt 2 beſt; where the back walls were of 


a ſufficient thickneſs to keep out the froſt ; the ſpirits 
in the thermometer fell in the night of the zoth da 
to thirty-two degrees below the freezing point, whic 


was lower than it had been known in England be- | 
fore: the violence of the wind made it very trouble- 


me for perſons of the moſt robuſt conſtitutions. to 
abroad; and this alſo cauſed the froſt to penetrate 
rough thick walls, and in the ſpace of two days, 
the Evergreen - trees and ſhrubs ap as if they had 
been ſcorched by fire, ſo that they ſeemed to have no 
life; the only trees of all the forts of Evergreens 
which retained their verdure at this time, were the 
Portugal Laurel, Savin; and ſhrubby Hartwood ; 
theſe in the midſt of this ſevere froſt remained un- 
hurt, when all the others were as brown as if they 
had been dead a year; and it was very late in the 
ſpring, before any of them reſumed their uſual ver- 
re: during theſe ſevere days there had but little 
ſnow fallen, ſo that the froſt penetrated deep in the 
ground, and deſtroyed the roots of great part of the 
vegetables, where they were not well ſecured; the 


Artichoke roots were moſt of them killed in all the 


kitchen-gardens, ſome few only eſcaped, theſe were 
ſuch as were not intended to be preſerved. ' A ſingle 
row of theſe roots, which were growing in a place 
where a great quantity of dung been wheeled 


. over them, whereby the ground was rendered as hard 


as that of a common foot-way, though there was no 
covering upon theſe roots, yet they ſurvived the froſt 


and did well; another parcel which was growing near 


a tan-yard, where, by accident, ſome tan been 


_ thrown, were preſerved, ſo that from ſome of theſe 


accidents we were ſo lucky as to retrieve the good 
kind of Artichoke, which the Engliſh gardens were 
ſo famous for being ſtocked with. 


By the ay piercing winds the Graſs was almoſt to- 


tally burned up, ſo that there was not the leaſt ver- 
dure to be ſeen in the fields, and in-many places the 
8 and beſt kinds of the herbage were entirely 
illed, ſo that there remained only the ſtrong rough 
kinds of graſs, whereby the were in general 
much dam but on the 31ſt day in the evening, 
wind being much abated, the ſeverity of the froſt 
was not ſo great, and there ſeemed an appearance of 


a thaw on the firſt and ſecond of January, but on the |. 


third in the evening the froſt ſet in again with t 
violence; and on * fourth of ] — in the * 
ing, the thermometer was fallen one degree lower 
than it had been before. The ſame morning there 
was the greateſt hoary froſt which had been ſeen, the 
woods, trees, and hedges, a d as if they had 


been covered with ſnow; and although there was no 


wind ſtirring, yet the air was ſo ſharp and penetrating, 


as to render it difficult to endure the cold, even with 


exerciſe. 
he timber · trees ſuffered greatly that morning, eſ- 
cially the Oaks, which were ſplit with great vio- 
nce; and the noiſe in the woods that morning, re- 


ſembled that of great branches breaking down in 


every part of the woods, and when heard at a diſ- 


tance, like the firing of guns. This was little at- 


- | 


_ ceive fo much inj 


ſuch a weakneſs and 


tended to at the time, but the timber which has been 
lince fallen, fufficiently proves the great damage 


: which the woods then ſuſtained ; nor was it hete the 


for the Oaks in general had re- 
from the froſt, as to occaſion 
mper among them, that the 


— 


egrees below froſt; in the morning ſome 
Uitle ſnow fell, but the violence of the wind carried | 


the leaſt incli- 


the diſtem 
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following ſpring they were infeſted with inſects to 
ſuch a degree, as that their leaves were eaten and en- 
tirely deſtroyed by them; To that at Midſummer the 
trees were as naked as if it had been the beginning 
of April; and this diſtemper continued for two years 
after, almoſt as bad as at firſt; and has leſſened by 
degrees, as the trees have recovered their ſtrength, 
2 where the trees were old and weak, they have 
not yet gotten the better of this diſtemper. , 
The * was alſo ſo much weakened by the ſe- 
verity of the froſt, as not to be able to reſiſt the at- 
tack made upon it by inſects, ſo that innumerable 
quantities of them were diſcovered in the paſtures in 
many parts of Europe, beginning firſt in the northern 
countries, and afterward ſpreading to the ſouth; and 
theſe inſets in man N were ſo numerous, as to 
deſtroy the ſward of Graſs, and it is to be feared the 
diſtemper which ſo long raged among the cattle ma 
have been owing to this cauſe ; for wherever the diſ- 
temper ſpread, 1t has been obſerved, that numbers of 
theſe inſects have harboured about the roots of the 
Graſs: and as a farther 18 of this, it has con- 
ſtantly been remarked, that, when theſe bs are 
changed into a ſort of beetle, and take their flight 
(which is commonly about the beginning of May,) 
ceaſes; and when theſe beetles have 
depoſited their eggs in autumn, the diſtemper has 
raged again. Another remark has been made, that 
theſe beetles always chuſe to depolit their eggs not 
at a great diſtance from rivers, or large pieces of 
water, and in ſuch places the cattle have been moſt 
attacked. There might be many other circumſtances 
mentioned in favour of this opinion, as alſo the ſe- 
veral experiments which have been made by ſome of 
the members of the Academy of Sciences at Pari 
which are ſufficjent to prove, that the diſtemper 4 
not infectious, nor can be communicated by the 
cattle, notwithſtanding it has been treated as ſuch in 
many countries, where has been an immenſe loſs to the 
public of ſuch numbers of cattle and their hides; but 
this may require a particular treatiſe, therefore I ſha 
not enl r on this head at preſent. 
The ſtill continued very hard till toward the 
end of January, but not ſo violent as at the beginning; 
for had the wind continued to blow with ſo muck 
force as it had done the three firſt days of the froſt, 
for any conſiderable time longer, there would have 
been vegetables able to have reſiſted the cold, 
nor would the animal kingdom have fared much 
better; for the cold was ſo intenſe during thoſe few 
days, as to kill ſeveral of the weaker ſort of cattle, 
where they were much expoſed to the wind. 
The Walnut- trees, Aſh, and ſeveral other trees, had 
moſt of their ſhoots of the former year deſtroyed, 
which cauſed them to be very late before they put out 
their new ſhoots the following ſpring, and theſe ſhoots 
were produced from the two and three years branches. 
The Fig-trees in 2 places were killed almoſt to 
the ground, eſpecially thoſe which were growing 
againſt the beſt aſpected walls, for thoſe on the no 
and north-weſt aſpects, as alſo the old ſtandard Fig- 
trees eſcaped better; but all thoſe ſtools and layers of 
theſe trees, which were growing in the nurſery-gar- 
dens, were ſo much injured by the froſt, as not to be 
recovered under three years, during which time there 
were ſcarce any of theſe plants to be fold. The layers 
of Vines, as alſo of the Oriental Plane-tree, in the 
nurſeries, were likewiſe killed to the ground, and the 
old ſtools ſo much injured, that they had better have 
been dug up and thrown away, than to have con- 
tinued them; for in ten years after they did not recover 


their former vigour, making their ſhoots fo late in 


the ſummer, that their wood not time to harden, 
and the firſt froſt in autumn frequently killed them 
half way to the ground. 
Many other deciduous trees were equal ſufferers by 
this ſevere froſt, - and the Evergreens were more | 
nerally injured, and abundance of them killed; The 
Pine and Pinaſter were ſo much hurt, as to lofe all 
thait verdure, and in ſome places the young plants ta 
| | 4 
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the former ſort were entirely killed. The Roſemary, 


Lavender, Stcechas,, Sage, and many other aromatic 
plants, were in many places quite deſtroyed, fo that 
it was two or three years before the markets could be 
ſupplied with theſe; and in the eſeulent plants 
in the kitchen- gardens were killed, ſo that for fome 
months the markets were not ſupplied with an 

quantity of garden ſtuff. The flower-gardens alſo 
were great ſufferers by this winter; for as the ſeaſons 
for ſome years before had been very temperate, few 
perſons had made any proviſion for a hard winter; and 
che cold ſetting in ſo very intenſe at the beginning, 


| rhe miſchief was done before people could be pro- 


vided with covering, 


in the open common fields, was very muc 


the north and eaſt; theſe 


The Wheat in many parts of England, but ef ally 

urt, 
particularly on the top of the ridges, where, in ſe- 
veral there were broad naked ſpaces on the 
middle of the ridges, which in the ſpring appeared 
like ſo many foot-paths. And as the ſpring following 
was very dry, and the wind continuing to blow from 


— winds entered the 


ground, which had been 


Aried up the tender roots of the Corn, to the great 


prejudice of it; but ſome of the more expert 


. who rolled their Wheat after the froſt was over, were 


well repaid by the great crops which their land pro- 
duced them. 


Mere Tr eee 


ſüuſtained by this ſevere 


d 


'F 
F 
F 


- niture, &e. botaniſts uſe it to ſignify prope 


part of a-plant wherein the ſeed is contained, which 
the Latins call Fructus, and the Greeks be. | 
The fruit of ſome plants are produced s are 


their flowers, and ſometimes they are prod 


in the 
it would ſwell this work beyond the limits intended , 
ſo I hope, on the other hand, I ſhall not be con- 
for having inſerted thus much, fince, by the 
mention of theſe things, 
how to ſave many of their valuable 
winters, as alſo what ſorts are more 
from froſts than others. | 
RUCTIFEROUS 
fruitful. 
RUCTUS. See Fzxvir. 

RUIT is the production of a tree or plant, for the 
| 10n or multiplication of its kind; in which 
Falk Foie includes kinds of ſeeds, with their fur- 
rly, that 


* 


- Cluſters, as in moſt fruit- trees, which are alſo fleſhy, 
- but in many plants they 


of ſeeds in a plant; as in a Pea, 


are dry. 
alſo uſed to ſignify an aſſemblage 
, Ranunculus, 
&e. and in its general ſignification, for all kinds of 


The word fruit is 


grain, whether naked, or incloſed in cover, capſula, 


or pod, whether bony, fleſhy, ſkinny, membranous, | 


or the like. 


Fruit is the product or reſult of the flower, or that | 


| for whoſe production, nutrition, &c. the flower is in- 


tended, | 
The ſtructure an 


parts of different fruits are different 
in ſome things, 


but in all the ſpecies the eſſential 


parts of the fruit appear to be only continuations or 
expanſions of thoſe which are ſeen in the other parts of 


the tree. - 


Dr. Beale ſuggeſts ſome very good reaſons for a di- 
rect communication between the remoteſt parts of the 


tree and the fruit; ſo that the ſame fibres which con- 


ſtitute the root, trunk, and boughs, are extended into 
the very fruit. | 

Thus, if you cut 
find it to conſiſt chiefly of four parts, viz. 1ſt, a ſkin, 
or cortex, which is only a production of the ſkin or 
outer bark of the tree. 2dly, A parenchyma or pulp, 
which is an expanſion and intumeſcence of the inner 


of the woody part of the tree, 4thly, The core, 


which is the produce of the pith, or medulla of the 


plant, indurated or ftr 


ned b by. - of the 
therewith. - is ſerves 
kernels, filtrates 

- 


wood and fibres inoſculate 
to furniſh a cell, or lodge, for the 


may be inſtructed / 
in future 


E 
iable to danger 


[fruRifer, Lat; fruit-bearing, 


_— 


by the froſt, and |. 


gardens and fields, | 


| 


an Apple tranſverſly, you will | 


bark of the tree. gdly, The fibres, or ramifications | 


and incline to the baſis 


The acetarium is a ſubſtance of a tart 


medulla ; the ſhell conſiſts of a coat and 


neral parts, viz. coat, 


ſhrubs, to ſay where one ends, and the other begins, 


FRUTEX 
FRUTICOSE {Fruticoſus, Let. ſhrubby 


* 


R U 
the juice of the parenchyma, und conveys it thus pre- 
to the kernel. | 
the "fibres, authors 89 fifteen 


branches, of which ten pet Payne, 
e ther five 


ſend ele From the belt or fall. 
aſc more icle or 

and meet with the fortner at the baſe of the flower, 
to which branches the capſule, or coats of the ker- 


nels are faſtened. 
Theſe branches being-firſt extended the pa- 
renchyma to the flower, furniſh the matter 


for the vegetation of it; but as the fruit increaſes, it 
2 the aliment, and thus the flower is ſtarved, 
and falls off, 7 

In a Pear there are five parts to be diſtinguiſhed, viz. 
the ſkin, parenchyma, ramification, kernel, and ace- 


tarium. 
The three firſt parts 


are common to the Apple. The 
kernel, obſerved chiefly in Choke Pears, or Breaking 
Pears, is a congeries of ſtrong corpuſcles, that are 


diſperſed throughout the whole parenchyma, but in 


the greateſt plenty, and cloſeſt together about the 

center, or acetarium it is formed of the ſtony or 

calculous part of the nutritious juice. 
acid taſte, of a 


globular figure, incloſed in an aſſemblage of ſeveral 
of the ſtony parts before - mentioned. 
In a Plumb, Cherry, &c. there are four parts, viz. 
a coat, nchyma, ramification, and nucleus, or 
ſtone. The ſtone conſiſts of two very different parts; 
the external or harder called the ſtone, or ſhell, 
is a concretion of the ſtony, or calculous parts of the 
nutritious juice, like the kernel in Pears, within it. 
The inner, called the kernel, is ſoft, tender, and 
light, being derived from the pith, or medulla of 
the tree by ſeminal branches, which penetrate the 
baſe of the kernel. 
The nut, or acorn, conſiſts of a ſhell, cortex, and 
derived from the bark and wood of a tree. — 
The cortex conſiſts of an inner and one the 
firſt is a duplicature of the inner tunic of the ſhell ; 
the ſecond is a moſly ſubſtance, derived from the ſame 
ſource as the parenchyma of the ſhell. Bur authors 
are not whether the medulla, or pulp of the 
kernel does ariſe from the pith of the tree, or the 
cortical part thereof. | | 
Berries, as the Grape, &c. contain (beſides three ge- 
parenchyma, and ramification) 
ins of a ſtony nature, to do the offices of ſeeds. 
ruits in general are ſerviceable in guarding, preſer- 
ving, and feeding the incloſed ſeed, in filtrating the 
coarſer more earthy, and ſtrong of the nutritious 
juice of the planr, and retaining it to themſelves, 
ing none but the moſt pure, elaborated, and ſpi- 
rituous parts to the ſeed, for the ſupport and growth 
of the tender delicate embryo or plantule, which is 
therein contained. | 


FRUMENTACEOUS [Frumentaceous, Las. 


a term applied by botaniſts to all ſuch plants as. have 

a conformity with Wheat (called in LatinFrumentum, ) 

e e their fruits, leaves, ears, or the 
e. 0 


FRUMENTUM INDICUM. See 224. 
FRUTEX, a ſhrub; a v 


e of a genus be- 
tween a tree and an herb, but of a ubſtance. 
It is pretty difficult to determine wherein moſt of the 
writers on gardening and agriculture have made the 
diſtinction between trees and ſhrubs, or where to fix 
the difference or boundary, between the trees and 


for that cannot be determined by their growth there - 
fore the beſt definition which can be made of a ſhrub, 
to diſtinguiſh it from a tree, is its ſending forth many 
ſtems from the roots, whereas the trees fave u gf. 
trunk or body. | 
FA VONIUS. See Pomct ax. 
z4 are 
"thoſe plants which are of a hard woody ent] and 
do not riſe to the height af trees 11 

5 U FUCHSIA. 


The flower hath no 


UM 

51 A. Plum. Nov. Gen. 14. Lin. Gen. Plant. 
- 1097. This plant was ſo named by Father Plumier, 
who diſcovered it in America, in honour of the me- 

mory of Leonard Fuchſius, a learned botaniſt. 

The CHARACTERS are, 

| t; it hath one petal, 
with a cloſed tube, which is ſlightly cut into eight parts 
at the brim, ending in acute points; it hath four ſtamina 
the length 4 the tube, which are terminated by obtuſe 
ſummits. _ The oval germen is ſituated under the. flower, 
ſupporting a. fingle ſtyle, 3 an obtuſe ſtigma. The 
germen 9 becomes a ſuc berry with four fur- 
rows, having four cells, containing ſeveral ſmall oval 


ceds. 
This genus of plants is in the firſt ſection of 
Linnzus's fourth claſs, intitled Tetrandria Monogy- 
nia, the flower having four ſtamina and one-ſtyle. 

We know but one Spxctits of this genus at pre- 
ſent, viz. _ "_ 

Fucns1a (Triphylla.) Lin. Sp. Plant. 1191. Three-leaved 
Fuchſia. Fuchſia triphylla, flore coccineo. Plum. Nov. 
Gen. Three-leaved Fuchſia with a ſcarlet flower. 


| This plant is a native in the warmeſt parts of Ame- 


rica; it was diſcovered by Father Plumier, in ſome of 
the French Iſlands in America, and was ſince found by 
the late Dr. William Houſtoun, at Carthagena in 
New Spain, from whence he ſent the ſeeds into 
England. ® 
This is propagated by ſeeds, which muſt be ſown in 
ts filled wich rich light earth, and plunged into a 
ot-bed of tanners > i and treated in the ſame wa 
as other ſeeds from warm countries. In about a mont 
or ſix weeks after the ſeeds are ſown, the plants will 
begin to appear, when they ſhould be carefully cleared 
from weeds, and frequently refreſhed with water to 
promote their growth ; and when they are about two 
inches high, they ſhould be ſhaken out of the pot, and 
ſeparated carefully ; then plant each into a ſmall pot 
filled with light rich earth, and plunge them again into 


a hot-bed of tanners bark, being careful to ſcreen 


them from the ſun until they have taken new root ; 
after which time they muſt have freſh air admitted to 
them every day in proportion to the warmth of the 
+ ſeaſon, and ſhould be frequently watered. As the ſea- 
. fon advances and becomes warm, the glaſſes of the 
| hot-bed ſhould be raiſed higher, to admit a greater 
ſhare of air to the plants, to prevent their drawing up 
weak; and when the plants are grown ſo tall as to 
reach the glaſſes, they Gould be removed intothe bark- 
ſtove, and plunged into the tan-bed. In winter theſe 
8 require to be kept very warm, and at that ſea- 
on they muſt not have much water, but in ſummer 

it muſt be often repeated. Erz 
Theſe plants are too tender to thrive in the open air 
in this country, even in the hotteſt part of the year; 
therefore they ſnould conſtantly remain in the ſtove, 
obſerving to let in a large ſhare of freſh air in ſum- 
mer, but in winter they muſt be kept warm; with 
this management the plants will produce their flowers, 
and make a beautiful appearance in the ſtove, amongſt 

other tender exotic plants. | 
FU MARIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 760. Tourn. Inſt. R. 

H. 421. tab. 237. Fumatory; in French, Fumeterre. 
The CnARACTERS are, 

The empalement of the flower is compoſed of two equal 
leaves placed oppoſite. The flower is of the ringent 
Lind, epproaching near to the butterfly flowers. The up- 
. per lip is plain, obtuſe, indented at the top, and reflexed ; 
the nettarium at the baſe of this is obtuſe, and a little pro- 
minent. The under lip is like the upper in all its parts, 
but the baſe is keel-ſhaped ,, the neftarium at the baſe is 
| 4 prominent. The chaps of the flower is four-cornered, 
obtuſe, and perfetily bikd ; there are ſix equal broad ſta- 
mina in each flower, divided in two bodies, included in the 
tos lips, each being terminated by three ſummits. In the 
center is ſituated an oblong germen, ſupporting a ſhort ſtyle, 
crowned by an orbicular compreſſed ſtigma. T he germen af- 


terward becomes a ſhort pod with one cell, including roundiſh © 


feeds, _ RIP | | 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection 
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of Linnæus's ſeventeenth claſs, intitled Diadelphia 
Hexandria, which includes the plants whoſe flowers 
have their ſtamina in two bodies, and have ſix ſta- 
mina. To this genus Dr. Linnæus has joined the 
Capnoides of Tournefort, the Cyſticapnos of Boer- 
haave, the Corydalis of Dillenius, and the Cucula- 
ria of Juſſieu, making them only ſpecies of the ſame 
enus. 
* The wy . 
1. FuMAR1a (Officinalis) pericarpis monoſpermis race. 
moſis, caule diffuſo. Tin Sp. Plant. * * 
with ſeed-veſſels growing in a racemus, with a ſingle ſeed 
and a diffuſed ſtalk. Fumaria officinarum & Dioſcori- 
dis, flore purpureo. C. B. 143. The.common Fumatory 
with a purple flower. | | 
2. FUMARI1a (Spicata) pericarpiis monoſpermiis ſpicatis, 
caule erecto, folioliis filiformibus. Sauv. Monty. 263. 
Fumatory with ſeed-veſſels growing in a ſpike, with one 
ſeed, an upright ſtalk, and thread-like leaves. Fumaria 
minor — C. B. 143. Leſſer narrow-leaved Fu- 
matory. 
3. Fumaria (Alba) ſiliquis linearibus tetragonis, cauli- 
bus diffuſis cans Lin. Sp. Plant. 700. Fuma- 
tory with narrow four-cornered pods, and diffuſed ſtalks, 
. having acute angles. Fumaria ſempervirens & floreas, 
flore albo. Flor. Bat. Evergreen Fumatory with a white 


4. FuMaRria (Capnoides) filiquis teretibus, caulibus dif- 
fuſis, angulis obtuſis. Fumatory with taper pods and 
2 alls, having obtuſe angles. Fumaria lutea. 

C. B. 143. Yellow Fumatory. 

5. Fux ARIA (Cla viculata) ſiliquis linearibus, foliis cir- 
rhiferis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 701. Fumatory with narrow 

| pods, and leaves having claſpers. Fumaria claviculis 
donata. C. B. P. 143. Fumatory with tendrils. 

6. FuuARLA (Capreolata) pericarpiis monoſpermis race- 
moſis, foliis ſcandentibus ſubcirrhoſis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
701. Fumatory with ſeed-veſſels growing in a racemus, 
with one ſeed, and climbing leaves having ſhort tendrils. 
Fumaria major ſcandens, flore pallidiore. Raii Hiſt, 
40g. Greater climbing Fumatory with a paler flower. 

7. FuMARI1a (Cava) caule ſimplici, bracteis longitudine 
florum. Lin. Sp. Plant. 699. Fumatory with à ſingle 

tall, and braftee as long as the flowers. Fumaria bul- 
boſa, radice cava, major. C. B. P. 143. Greater bul- 

Bout Fumatory with a hollow rot. 

8. FUMARIA (Bulboſa) caule ſimplici, bracteis brevio- 
ribus multifidis, radice ſolida. Fumatory with a fingle 

ſtalk, ſhorter many pointed braftee, and a ſolid root. 
Fumaria bulboſa, radice non cava, major. C. B. P. 
144. Greater bulbous Fumatory with a Aal root. 

9. FuMARIa (Cucularia) ſcapo nudo. Hort. Cliff. 351. 
Fumatory with a naked ftalk. Capnorchis Americana. 
Boerh. Ind. alt. 1. 309. and the Fumaria tuberoſa 
inſipida. Cornut. 129. Tuberous inſipid Fumatory. 

10. FuMARI1a (Veficaria) ſiliquis globoſis inflatis. Hort. 
Upſal. 207. Fumatory with globular inflated pods. Cyſ- 
ticapnos Africana ſcandens. Boerh. Ind. alt. 1. 310. 
Climbing African Cyſticapnos. ; 

11. FUMARIa (Eneaphylla) foliis triternatis, foliolis cor- 
datis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 700. Fumatory with leaves com- 
poſed of three trifoliate ſmall leaves, which. are heart- 
ſhaped. Fumaria enneaphyllos Hiſpanica ſaxatilis. 
Bocc. Muſ. 2. p. 83. Five-leaved Rock Fumatory of Spain. 

12. FuMARIA (Sempervirens) ſiliquis linearibus panicu- 

. latis, caule erecto. Hort. Upſal. . Fumatory with 
narrow pods growing in panicles, and an upright ftalk. 
Capnoides. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 423. Baſtard Fuma- 


tory. 
The firſt ſort is the common Fumatory which is uſed 
in medicine. This grows naturally on arable land in 
moſt parts of England ; it is a low annual plant, and 
flowers in April, May, and June; and very often from 
plants which riſe late in the ſummer, there will be a 
ſecond crop in autumn. The juice of this plant is 
greatly commended for bilious cholics. It is never 
cultivated in gardens. | 
The ſecond ſort grows naturally in the ſouth of 
France, Spain, and Portugal, but is preſerved in bo- 


tanic gardens for the ſake of variety. It is an annual 
9 | plant, 
*. 
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plant, which riſes from the ſcattered ſeeds better than 
when it is ſown with care; the ſtalks of this grow 
more erect, the leaves are very finely divided, and the 
flowers grow in a cloſe ſpike; they are of a deep red 
colour, and flower about the ſame time as the com- 
mon ſort. 


The third fort grows naturally on the borders of the 
Mediterranean Sea; it was firſt brought to England 


from Tangier. This is a perennial plant, which ſends 


out from the root many branching ſtalks, which riſe | 
rowing in tufts or 


about ſix or eight inches high, 
-bunches ; the leaves are very much divided, the ſtalks 
are angular, and the flowers grow. in looſe panicles 
upon naked foot-ſtalks, which come out from the 
diviſions of the branches; they are of a whitiſh yel- 
low colour, and there is a ſucceſſion of them moſt 

rt of the year. l 

he fourth ſort hath an appearance very like the 
third, and by ſome it is ſuppoſed to be only a vari- 
ety of that, but is undoubtedly a diſtinct ſpecies; for 
I have cultivated both more than forty years, and never 
yet found either of them to vary. The ſtalks of this 
ſort have blunt angles, whereas thoſe of the third are 


acute; they are of a purpliſh colour, and the flowers 


row in looſer panicles, each having a longer foot- 
ſtalk than thoſe of the other; they are of a bright 
yellow colour, and there is a ſucceſſion of them great 
pres the year, 


heſe two ſorts continue green all the year, and ex- 


cept in very ſevere froſt, are always in flower, which 
make a pretty appearance; they grow beſt on walls 
or rocks, and are very proper for the joints of grot- 
tos, or any rock-work ; where, if a few 2 are 
. planted, or the ſeeds ſcattered, they will multipl 
faſt enough from their ſcattering ſeeds, which are ca 
out of the pods by the elaſtic ſpring of the valves 
.  whenripe, to a conſiderable diſtance ; and as the plants 
will require no care to cultivate them, they ſhould not 


de wanting in gardens. 
The rag ſort grows in ſtony and ſandy places in 
ſome parts of England; it is an annual plant with 


trailing ſtalks, ſending - out claſpers from the leaves, | 


which faſten to any of the neighbouring plants. It 
flowers in May ad June, but is never cultivated in 
dens. | 


he ſixth ſort is an annual plant with many trailing 
ſtalks, which grow about a foot long, ſending out a 


few ſhort tendrils, whereby they faſten to any neigh- | 


bouring ſupport; the flowers come out from the 
fide of the ſtalks in looſe bunches ; they are of a whitiſh 
herbaceous colour, with a purple ſpot on the upper 
Ep. This flowers in May and June. It grows in 
France and Italy, on ſtony places in the ſhade. 


The ſeventh ſort grows naturally in the ſouth of | 


France and Italy, and was ſome years paſt preſerved in 
the Engliſh gardens by way of ornament, but is now 
rarely to be found here; it was titled Radix cava, or 
hollow root, from its having a pretty large tuberous 
root hollowed in the middle. The ſtalk of this fort 
riſes about ſix inches high, and does not divide, but is 
iſned toward the bottom with one ramous leaf, 
mewhat like the common Fumatory, but the lobes 
are broader; the flowers grow in a ſpike at the top 
of the ſtalk ; they are of a pale herbaceous colour, 
and appear in April. This plant delights in the ſhade, 
and is multiplied by offsets, for it rarely ripens ſeeds 
in England. 
The eighth ſort is pretty common in many of the 
old gardens in England; it grows naturally in the 
ſouth of France, in Germany and Italy. This hath 
a pretty large round ſolid root of a yellowiſh colour, 
from which come out branching leaves like thoſe of 
the laſt ſort, but the lobes - are longer; the flowers 
grow in ſpikes on the top of the ſtalks ; they are of 
a purple colour, and come out early in April. The 
ſtalks of this ſort are lingle, and riſe about four or 
five inches high. | 
There is a variety of this with green flowers, which 
is mentioned in moſt of the books; but all the plants 
of this ſort which I have yet ſeen, are only abortive, 


| 


| ſhining 


into the hot-bed, where they 
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having no real flower, only a green bractea, which 

has been generally taken for the flowers: there is alſo 

mentioned a larger ſort; but if there is one which is 
really different from the common ſort, I have not 
ſeen it in the Engliſh gardens, nor the yellow and 
white flowering forts, which are alſo mentioned in 
many of the books. | 5 


The ninth ſort grows naturally in North America; 


this hath a ſcaly root about the ſize of a large Hazel 
Nut, from which come out three or four leaves upon 
ſlender foot-ſtalks ; theſe are divided into three parts, 
each of theſe parts is compoſed of many ſmaller divi- 
lions, which have narrow lobes, * into three parts 
almoſt to the bottom; the flower- ſtalk is naked, and 
eight or nine inches long; this is terminated by four 
or five flowers, growing in a looſe ſpike; theſe have 
two petals, which are reflexed backward, and form a 
ſort of fork toward the foot-ſtalk, and at their baſe 
are two, horned nectariums, which ſtand horizantal. 
The flowers are of a dirty white colour and appear in 
May, but rarely produce ſeeds here. f 

This is propagated by offsets from the root; it loves 
a ſhady ſituation and a light ſoil; the beſt time to 
tranſplant the roots is in autumn, when the leaves 


are decayed, for it ſhoots pretty early in the ſpring, 


uv age it would not be ſafe to remove them at that 
eaſon. 

The tenth ſort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope ; this is an annual plant, with trailing ſtalks 
which are two or three feet long, dividing into many 
ſmaller, which are garniſhed with ſmall branching 
leaves ſhaped like thoſe of the common Fumatory, 


but end with tendrils, which claſp to any neighbour- 


ing plants, and thereby the ſtalks are ſupported 
the flowers are produced in looſe panicles, which 
proceed from the ſide of the ſtalks; they are of a 
whitiſh yellow colour, and are ſucceeded by globular 
ſwollen — in which are contained a row of ſmall 
eeds. 1 

This is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown 
upon a moderate hot-bed in the ſpring; and when the 
plants are fit to remove, they muſt be each planted in 
a ſmall pot filled with light earth, and plunged again 
muſt be ſhaded from 
the ſun till they have taken new root; after which 
they ſhould have a large ſhare of air admitted to them 


* 


at all times in mild weather, to 3 their draw- 
e 


ing up weak; and as ſoon as the ſeaſon is favourable, 
they ſhould be inured to bear the open air, to which 
they may be removed the beginning of June, when 
they may be ſhaken out of the pots, preſerving all, 
the earth to their roots, and planted in a warm 
border, where their ſtalks ſhould be ſupported with 
ſticks to prevent their trailing on the ground; and in 
July the plants will flower, and continue a ſucceſſion 
of flowers till the froſt deſtroys the plants; the ſeeds 
ripen in autumn. | ' 

The eleventh ſort grows naturally upon old walls, or 
rock _ in Spain and Italy; this hath weak trail- 
ing fla ks which are much divided, and are garniſhed 
with ſmall leaves divided into three parts, each of 


which hath three heart-ſhaped lobes ; the flowers are 


produced in ſmall looſe panicles from the ſide of the 
ſtalks, they are of a greeniſh white, and appear moſt 
of the ſummer months. It is an abiding plant, which 
propagates itſelf by the ſeeds that ſcatter, and thrives 
beſt in a ſhady ſituation, and on old walls or buildings. 
The twelfth fort is an annual plant with an upright 
ſtalk, which grows a foot and a half high, round and 
very ſmooth, ſending out ſeveral branches upward ; 
theſe are garniſhed with ſmooth branching leaves, of 
a pale colour, which are divided like the common ſort, 
but the ſmall leaves are larger and more obtuſe ; the 


flowers are produced in looſe panicles from the ſides 
of the ſtalks, and at the extremity of the branches; 


they are of a £5 purple colour, with yellow chaps 
(or lips); theſe are ſucceeded by taper narrow 3 
an inch and a half long, which contain many ſmall 
ſhining black ſeeds. This flowers during moſt of 
the ſimmer months, and the ſeeds ripen in July, Au- 


guſt, 


weeds z but are lants to on 
ws) but Gp hp vp Props plats 1 grom cn 
by their Jong continuance in flower, they will have 


fifth, and eighth ſorts are propa- 


E 


FUR 


| gated by offsets, as other bulbous-rooted flowers; 

theſe produce their flowers in the beginning of April, 
rn borders in a bal 
flower-garden. They are extreme hardy, but do not 
| increaſe very faſt, ſeldom producing ſeeds with us; 
and their bulbs do not multiply very much, eſpecially 
if they are often tranſplanted. They love a light ſandy 
ſoil, and ſhould be ſuffered to remain three years un- 
diſturbed, in which time they will 2 ſeveral 
offsets. The beſt ſeaſon for tranſplanting them is 
from May to Auguſt, when the leaves begin to die 
off; for if they are taken up when their leaves are 
freſh, it will y weaken their roo 


FURZ. See GznisTa, 7 
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ALANTHUS, Lin. Gen. Plant. 362. 
Narcifſb-Jeucoium. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 387. 
tab. 208. The Snow-drop z in French, Perce- 


neige. 
ir 
| or is © , , 
compreſſed. This opens s, and becomes a dry ſein ; 
the flower bas three oblong concave petals, which ſpread 
and are equal; in the bottom is ſituated the three- 
nefBarium, which is cylingrice!, obtuſe, and in- 
dented at the top ; under the 7 I . 
men, ſupporting a ſlender ſtyle, is longer than t 
r 
terminat nted ſum- 
mts, which are gathered together. The 3 after- 
ward becomes an oval capſule which is obtuſe and three- 


cornered, opening in three cells, which are filled with | 


roundiſh ſeeds, _ 

This genus of plants is in the firſt ſeftion of 
Linnæus's ſixth claſs, intitle) Hexandria Monogynia, 
which includes the plants whoſe flowers have fix ſta- 
mina and one . Nr 

This plant, as alſo the great Snow- drop, was by Dr. 
Tournefort ranged together under the title of Nar- 
ciſſo-leucoium; which being a compound name, Dr. 
Linnæus has altered it to this of 9 and has 
ſeparated the great Snow - drop from this, and given 
the ſimple name of Leucoium to that genus. 

We know but one Spxciss of this genus, viz. 
GALANTHUS (Nivaks.) Lin. Hort. Cliff. 134. The com- 
mon Snow-drop. Leucoium bulboſum trifolium minus. 

8 B. P. The leaſt bulbous Snow-drop with three 

eaves. 
There is a variety of this with double flowers. 
Theſe flowers are valued for their early appearance in 
the ſpring, ſor they uſually flower in f when 
the ground is often covered with ſnow. The ſingle 
ſort comes out the firſt, and though the flowers are 
but ſmall, yet when they are in bunches, they make a 
very pretty appearance; therefore theſe roots ſhould 
not be planted ſingle, as is ſometimes practiſed b 
2 of edging to borders; for when they are ſo diſ- 
poſed, they make very little appearance. But when 

there are twenty or more roots growing in a cloſe 
bunch, the flowers have a very good effect; and as 
theſe flowers thrive well under trees or hedges, they 
are very proper to plant on the ſides of the wood- 
walks, and in wilderneſs-quarters ; where, if they are 


GAL 


ſuffered to remain undiſturbed, the roots will multi- 

ply exceedingly. The roots may be taken up the lat- 

ter end of June, when their leaves decay, and may be 
kept out of the ground till the end of Auguſt, but 
they muſt not be removed oftener than every third year. 

GALE. See Mraica. | 

GALEGA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 770. Tourn, Inſt. R. 
H. 398. tab. 222. Goat's-rue. 

The CHARACTERS are, 

The of the flower is ſhort, tubulous, and of 
one leaf, indented in five parts. The flower is of the 
butterfly kind; the ftandard is oval, large, ond reflexed; 
the wings are near the length of the ſtandard ; the keel is 
ered, + Un and compreſed the under fide toward the 
point is rounded, but the is acute; there are ten 
ftaming, which join above their middle, and are termi- 
nated by ſmall ſummits, In the center is ſituated a nar- 
row, cylindrical, oblong germen, ſupporting a fender ſtyle, 
crowned by a ſtigma terminated by a puntture. The ger- 
men afterward becomes a long pointed pod, incloſing ſeve- 
ral oblong kidney-ſpaped ſeeds. ; 

This genus of plants is ranged in the third ſection 

of Linnzus's ſeventeenth claſs, intitled Diadelphia 

Decandria, which includes thoſe plants whoſe flowers 

have ten ſtamina joined in two bodies. 

The Spzcits are, 

1, GaLzca (Officinalis) leguminibus ſtriftis erectis, fo- 
liolis lanceolatis ſtrictis nudis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1062. 
Goat's-rue with ereft cloſe pods, and ſpear-ſhaped naked 
leaves. Galega vulgaris, floribus cæruleis. C. B. P. 
352. Common Goat" 5-rue with blue flowers. 

2. GaLztca (Africana) foliolis lanceolatis obtuſis, flori- 
bus ſpicatis longioribus, ſiliquis craſſioribus. Goat 
rue with obtuſe ſpear-ſhaped leaves, flowers growing in 
longer ſpikes, and thicker pods. Galega Africana, flo- 
ribus majoribus ſiliquis craſſioribus. Tourn. Inſt. R. 
H. 399. African Goat's-rue, with larger flowers and 
thicker pods. . 

3. GaLtoa (Fruteſcens) foliis ovatis, floribus panicula- 
tis alaribus, caule fruticoſo. Goat's-rue with oval 
leaves, and flowers growing in panicles from the ſides of 
the talks, which are ſhrubby. Galega Americana, fo- 
liis ſubrotundis, floribus coccineis. Houſt. MSS. Ame- 
rican Goat rue with roundiſb leaves and ſcarlet flowers. 

4. Gatzoa (Virginiana) leguminibus retrofalcatis com- 
preſſis villoſis ſpicatis, calycibus lanatis, foliolis ovali- 


- oblongis acuminatis. Amœn. Acad. g. p. 18. Goa s- 
rue with hairy, compreſſed, fickle: 7 Pods, N 
oval- 


" —_= 
" d K | * 


5. 


is propagated in the Engl; 


oval-pointed leaves, and woolly empalements. Orobus 
Virginianus, foliis fulva lanugine incanis, foliorum 
nervo in ſpinam aberunte. Pluk. Mant. 142. _ 

GaLzca (Purpurea) leguminibus ſtrictis adfornden- 
tibus glabris racemoſis terminalibus, ſtipulis fub- 
ulatis, toliis oblongis glabris. Flor. Zeyl. 301. Goats- 


rue with. cloſe, ſmaeth, aſcanding pods, terminating the 
falls in an oblong bunch, awl-ſhaped ſtipuls, and oblong 
. ſmooth leaves. illa Zelanica herbacea, flore pur- 


. . puraſcente. Burm. Zeyl. 57, 


he firſt fort grows naturally in Italy and Spain, but 
uſe. This hath a perennial root, . of _ 
ſtrong fibres, which arefrequently 8 from hic 
ariſe many channelled hollow ſtalks, from two to 
three feet high, which are garniſhed with winged 
leaves, compoſed of ſix or ſeven pair of narrow ſpear- 
ſhaped lobes, terminated by an odd one, which are 
ſmooth and entire; the flowers terminate the ſtalks 
growing in ſpikes, they are of the Pea-bloſſom ſhape, 
and of a pale blue colour, and are diſpoſed in looſe | 
ſpikes. They appear in June, and are ſucceeded by ta- 
per pods about one inch and a half in length, ens. 


one row of kidney-ſhaped ſeeds, which ripen towa 


the end of Auguſt. 

There is a variety of this with white flowers, and 
another with variegated flowers, which have acciden- 
tally been produced from ſeeds, ſo are not conſtant, 
therefore are only mentioned here. 


| The ſecond ſort grows naturally in Africa; this dif- 
fers from the former, in having larger leaves, which 


are compoſed of eight or ten pair-of lobes, broader 


and blunter at their ends than thoſe of the common 


ſort; the flowers are larger, and the ſpi 


ſpikes are lon er; 


the ſeed-pods are alſo much thicker than thoſe of the 
common ſort, but in other reſpects are very like it. 


Theſe plants are . propagated by ſeeds, which may 


be ſown either in the ſpring or autumn, upon a bed 
of ground in an open ſituation; and when the plants 


come up, they muſt be kept clean from weeds till they 


are ſtrong enough to remove; then a ſpot of ground 


ſhould be prepared, in ſize = e to the quan- 
ou 


tity of plants deſigned; this 


Id be well dug, and 
cleared from the roots of all noxious weeds ; then 


the plants ſhould be carefully taken up, and plante&in 


rows at a foot and a half diſtance, and in the rows 
one foot aſunder, obſerving to water them till they 
have taken new root; after which they will require 
no -farther care to keep them clean from weeds, 


which may be eaſily done by hoeing of the ground fre- 


quently between the plants, and in the ſprin 
ground between the rows ſhould be dug, which will 


the 


encourage their roots, and cauſe them to ſhoot out 


vigorous ſtalks; and if their ſtalks are cut down be- 


continue the longer, eſpecially if t 


. the plants will come up without any care, and theſe | 
may be tranſplanted and managed in the fame man- 


fore. the ſeeds are formed every year, the roots will 


| hey grow on a. 
light dry ſoil. The ſeeds of theſe will grow where- 


ever they are permitted to ſcatter, ſo that plenty of 


ner as is before directed. 
The firſt ſort is uſed in medicine; it is accounted 


cordial, ſudorific, and alexipharmic, ſo very good 


againſt peſtilential diſtempers, expelling the venom | 


through the pores of the ſkin, and is of uſe in all 


kinds of fevers. Mr. Boyle, in his treatiſe of the 


- Wholſomeneſs and Unwholſomeneſs of the Air, be- 
| ſtows three or four pages, in celebrating the virtues 


of Goats- rue in peſtilential and malignant diſeaſes, 


from his own obſervation and experience. 


The third ſort was diſcovered by the late curious bo- 


taniſt Dr. William Houſtoun, at Campeachy, from | 


| whence he ſent the ſeeds into Europe. This plant is 
S r by ſeeds, which muſt be ſown on a hot- 


- 


P 


d early in the ſpring; and when the plants come 
and are fit to tranſplant, they muſt be tranl- 

ted each into a ſeparate ſmall pot, and plunged 
into a hot-bed of tanners bark, ſhading them from 


the ſun till they have taken new root; then they 
muſt be treated as hath been directed for other 


' 


gardens for medicinal |. 


| - The. 


— 


”— 


froſt. In the ſummer it may be exp 


— 


tender plants, Which are kept in the bark ls 8, 
Wich this management they will Bower in July; an 


in September they will perfect their ſeeds, but the 
pn may be proſerved through the winter ih the 
AaFK-ITOVe; 


The fourth ſort grows naturaly in Virginia and Caro- 
lina; this hath a perennial root, and an annual ſtalk 
which riſes three feet high ; the lobes of the leaves 
are oblong and oval, rally ſeven or nine to each 
leaf: the whole plant is covered with a filvery down; 
The flowers are of à red colour, and ere produced in 
ſpikes at the end of the branches: theſe ate ſucceeded 
by ſickle-ſhaped compreſſed pads of z ſilvery colour, 
containing-one row of kidney-ſhaped feeds. 
This plant, although it is tolerable hardy; yet it is 
with difficulty preſerved in gardens; for the ſeeds 


rarely ripen in and, and the plants are often de- 
Kepa by fro cn 


y froſt in winter. The only method in which 
I have. been able to keep the plant, has been by pot- 
ting them, and placing them in a common frame in 
winter, where they enjoyed the free air in mild wea- 
ther, but were protected from froſt ; in this way I have 
_ the plant three years, but it has not ripened ſerds 


The fifth ſort grows naturally in Ceylon, and in many 

arts of India, from whence I have received the 

eeds. This fort was annual here, and decayed be- 
fore the ſeeds were ripe. It hath an herbaceous ſtalk; 
which riſes two feet high, garniſhed with winged 
leaves, compoſed of eight or nine pair of oval lobes, 
terminated by an odd one; the foot-ſtalks of the 
flowers come out oppoſite to the leaves theſe ſuſtain 
a long looſe ſpike or thyrſe of ſmall purple flowers, 
which are ſucceeded by ſlender ere& pods. 
This may be cultivated in the ſame way as the third 
ſort; and if the plants are brought forward early in 
the fpring, if the ſummer proves warm, the ſeeds may 


ripen. | 


r Lin. Gen. Plant. 443. Sherardia. Pontedꝭ 
14 


The title of this genus was given to it by Dr. Lin- 
næus, from the famous phyfician Galen. LY 
The CHARACTERS are, . 
flower bath. a ſmall qumdriſid empalement of one 
ef; it hath n petals, but hath eight 2 the 
length: of the empalement, terminated by le ſummits. 
In the center is fituated a reundiſþ germen, ſupporting 
two reflexed ftiyles, crowned by fimple ftigmas. The am- 
palement afterward becomes a roundifh capſule with twd 
cells, containing tx oblong angular ſeeds. | 
This genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond ſection 
of Linnzus's eighth claſs, intitled Octandria Digynia, 
which includes thoſe plants whoſe flowers have eight 
ſtamina, and two ſtyles; - 


We know but one Syzc1ss of this genus; viz. 


| GALENIA (Africaxa.) Hort. Cliff. 190. Shrubby Galeria. 


Sherardia. Ponted. Epiſt. 14. and the Atriplex Afri- 
cana, lignoſa frutaſcens, roſmarini. foliis. Hort. Piſ. 


20. Shrnbby African woody Atriplex, with Roſemary 


leaves. 


This ſhrub grows. naturally at the Cape of Good 


- Hope, and in other parts of Africa; it riſes with a 


ſhrubby ſtalk about four or five feet high, ſending 
out many weak branches; gatniſhed with very nar- 
row leaves, which are placed irregularly on every 
ſide the branches; they are of a light green, with a 
furrow running. longitudinally through the middle; 
the flowers. are produced m loofe panicles from the 
/ fide and at the end of the branches; they are very 
ſmall, and have no petals, ſo make little — 
The flowers tome out in July and Auguſt, but are not 
ſucteeded by ſeeds in England. | . 
This plant will not live through the winter in the 
open air in England, ſo muſt be placed in the green- + 
houſe, or under a frame, with other hardy exotic 


plants, where it may have a large ſhare cf air in mild 


weather, for it only requires to be prote ted from 
d in the open 


ait, with other plants of the ſame country, and in dry 
. weather it muſt be frequently watered. This may be 
5 propagated  . 


„ 


GAL 
| 1 by cuttings, which, if planted during any 
the ſummer months, and watered frequently, will 
take root in about five or ſix weeks, and may then 
be treated as is directed for the old plants. 
ALEOP SIS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 6 37. Tourn. Inſt. 
R. H. 185. tab. 86. Stinking Dead Nettle. 

The CHARACTERS are, a of | 105 
The empalement of the er is tu s, of one leaf, cut 
into foe fe 1 ar roger in acute points. The flower 
is of the lip kind, having a ſhort tube; the chaps are a 
little broader, but the length of the br aunt from the 
baſe to the under lip, it is on both fides ſharply indented ; 
the upper lip is concave, roundiſh, and ſawed at the top; 
the under lip is trifid, the middle ſe 


G 


| ment being the largeſt, 
which is crenated. It hath four ſtamina incloſed in the 
upper lip, two being ſhorter than the other, terminated 
by roundiſh bifid ſummits. In the center is ſituated a 
e germen, ſupporting a ſlender ſtyle, crowned by a 

ifid acute ſtigma. The germen afterward become four 
naked ſeeds, fitting in the rigid empalement. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linneus's fourteenth claſs, intitled Didynamia Gym- 
noſpermia, which includes thoſe plants whoſe flowers 
have two long and two ſhort ſtamina, and the ſeeds 
are naked. | 

The Spxcrss are, 

1. Gall xorsts (Ladanum) internodiis caulinis æqualibus, 
verticillis omnibus remotis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 579. 
Stinking Hedge Nettle, with equal diſtances between the 
Joints, and whorls growing at a _ Sideritis ar- 
233. Red narrow- 


venſis anguſtifolia rubra. C. B. 
: leaved Field Iromwort. | 


2. GaLzoes1s (Tetrabit) internodiis ſuperne incraſſatis, 

verticillis ſummis ſubcontiguis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 579. 
Stinking Hedge Nettle, whoſe joints are thicker above, and 
the whorls at the top growing near each other. Lamium 
cannabino folio vulgare. Raii Syn. Ed. 3. p. 240. 
Common Dead Nettle with a Hemp leaf. 

3. GaLzoes1s (Specic/a) corolla flava,  labio inferiore 
maculato. Flor Lapp. 193. Stinking Hedge Nettle with 
4 yellow flower, whoſe under lip is 2 Lamium 

4 cannabinum aculeatum flore luteo ſpecioſo, labiis pur- 
pureis. Pluk. Alm. 204. Prickly Hemp Dead Nettle, 
with a beautiful yellow flower and purple lips. 

4. GaALEoPs1s (Galeobdolon) verticillis ſexfloris, involucro 
tetraphyllo. Lin. Sp. Plant. 780. Stinking Hedge Nettle 

with fix flowers in each whorl, and a four-leaved invo- 

lucrum. Galeopſis five urtica iners flore luteo. J. B. 3. 

323. Stinting or Dead Nettle with a yellow flower. 

5. GaLEoPs1Is (Orientale) verticillis bifloris, foliis ob- 
longo-cordatis. Stinking Hedge Nettle with two flowers 
in each whorl, and oblong heart-ſhaped leaves. Galeopſis 

Orientalis \ocimaſtri folio, flore majore flaveſcente. 
H. R. Par. Eaftern ſtinking Hedge Nettle, with an 
Ocimaſtrum leaf, and a larger yellowiſh flower. 

6. GaLEoPsIs (Hiſpanica) caule piloſo, calycibus labio 
corollæ 
Slinking Hedge Nettle with a hairy ſtalt, and the em- 
palement longer than the upper lip of the petal. Galeopſis 
annua Hiſpanica, rotundiore folio. Inſt. R. H. 186. 

Annual Spaniſh ſtinking Hedge Nettle, with @ rounder 


leaf. 


Theſe are all of them annual plants, except the fourth | 


ſort ; the three firſt grow naturally in England. The 
* firſt is found upon arable land in many places; the 
ſecond grows upon dunghills, and by the fide of 
paths, in many parts of England. The third fort 
grows chiefly in the northern counties, but I have 
found it growing wild in Eſſex, within ten miles of 
London. Theſe plants are ſeldom cultivated in 
gardens, for if their ſeeds ab wo 
2 will come up as weeds wherever they are al- 
owed a place. 


The fourth is a perennial plant with a creeping root; 


this grows in the woods and under hedges in moſt 


parts of England. The fifth grows in the Levant; 


this is a biennial plant, which periſhes ſoon after the 

ſeeds are ripe. It is preſerved in botanic gardens for 

the ſake of variety, but hath no great beauty. 2 

GALEOPSIS FRUTESCENS, See PxAsiun. 
* 1 5 g 2 | | 


: 


— 


. meg longioribus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 580. | 
ed 


rmitted to ſcatter, the | 


GAL 
G ALIUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 117. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 
114. tab. 39. Ladies Bedſtraw, or Cheeſe-rennet; in 
French, Caillelait. 
The CHARACTERS are, BEA 2 A 
The flower hath a ſmall empalement indented in four parts, 


. fitting upon the germen. It hath one petal, divided into 
. four ſegments almoſt to the bottom; and four awi-ſhaped 

- ſtamina which are ſhorter than the petal, terminated by 

Jingle ſummits. It hath a twin germen ſituated under the 

flower, ſupporting a ſlender half bifid ſtyle, crowned by a 
lobular ſtigma. The germen afterward become two dry 
erries, which are joined together, each incloſing a large 

kidney-ſhaped ſeed. . 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 

Linnæus's fourth claſs, intitled Tetrandria Monogy- 

nia, which includes thoſe plants whoſe flowers have 
four ſtamina and one ſtyle: 
The Sprerxs are, 

1. GaLiun (Verum) foliis oftonis linearibus ſulcatis, ra- 
mis floriferis brevibus. Hort. Cliff. 34. Ladies Bedſtraw 
with eight narrow furrowed leaves, and ſhort flowering 

branches. Galium luteum. C. B. P. $335. Yellow La- 
dies Bedſtrato. 

2, GaLivM (Mollugo) foliis octonis ovato- linearibus ſub- 
ſerratis patentiſſimis mucronatis, caule flaccido, ramis 
patentibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 107. Ladies Bedſtraw with 
eight oval narrow leaves, which are ſpread open, ſatocd, 
and pointed, a weak ſtalk, and ſpreading branches. Mol- 
lugo montana latifolia ramoſa. C. B. P. 333. Branching 

| broad-leaved Mountain Moliugo. 

3. Gaim (Purpureum) foliis verticillatislineari-ſetaceis, 
pedunculis folio longioribus. Hort. Cliff. 34. Ladies 
5 with narraw briſtly leaves growing in whor!s, 
and foot-ftalks of the flowers longer than the leaves. Ga- 

lium nigro-purpureum montanum tenuifolium. Col. 
Ecpkr. 1. p. 298. C. B. P. 335. Narrow-leaved Moun- 
tain Ladies Bedſtraw, with a black purple flower. 

4- Galiun (Glaucum) foliis verticillatis linearibus pe- 
dunculis dichotomis, ſummo caule floriferis. Prod. 
Leyd. 256. Ladies Bedſtraw with narrow leaves growing 
in whorls, foot-ſtalks divided by pairs, and flowers growing 
at the top of the ſtalt. Galium ſaxatile glauco folio. 
Bocc. Mul. 2. p. 172. Rock Ladies Bedſtraw with a 
gray leaf. ve Se PEO 

5. GaLiuM (Rubrum) foliis verticillatis linearibus patu- 
lis, - pedunculis breviſſimis. Hort. Cliff. 34. Ladies 
Bedftraw with narrow leaves growing in whorls, and 
ſhort foot-ſtalks. Galium rubrum. C. B. P. 335. Red 
Ladies Bedftraw. | | 

6. GaL1uM (Boreale) foliis quaternis lanceolatis triner- 

viis glabris, caule erecto, ſeminibus hiſpidis. Flor. 

Lappon. 60. Ladies Bedſtraw with four ſmooth ſpear- 

ſhaped leaves having, three veins, an upright ſtalt, and 

rough ſeeds. Rubia pratenſis lævis acuto folio. C. B. P. 

333. Smooth Meadow Madder with an acute leaf. 
Gali (Album) foliis verticillatis, lineari-lanceolatis, 

ramis florifetis longioribus. Ladies. Bedſtrato with 

narrow ſpear-ſhaped leaves growing in whorls, and longer 
branches of flowers. Galium album vulgare. Tourn. 

Inſt. R. H. 113. Common white Ladies Bedſtraw. 
Gali (Linifolium) folũs lineari- lanceolatis glabris, 

caule erecto ramoſiſſimo. Ladies Bedſtraw with ſeven 

narrow, - ſmooth, fpear-ſhaped leaves, and an upright 
branching ſtalk. Galium album linifolium. Barrel. 
Obſer. 99. White Ladies Bedſtraw with a Flax leaf. 

9. GaLiuM (Paluſtre) foliis quaternis obovatis inæqua- 

libus, caulibus diffuſis. Flor. Suec. 119. Ladies Bed- 
ftraw with four unequal oval leaves, and a diffuſed ſtalk. 

Galium paluſtre album. C. B. P. 335. White Marſp 
Ladies Bedſtraw. 7 
The firſt of theſe plants (which is the fort commonly 
uſed in medicine) 1s very common in moiſt meadows, 
and in paſture grounds, in ſeveral parts of England. 
The other varieties are preſerved in curious botanic 
gardens, but as they are plants of very little beauty, 
and are ſubje& to ſpread very far, and over-run 
whatever plants grow near them, they are ſeldom 
cultivated in other gardens. | 
Theſe ſorts may any of them be propagated by parting 


their roots, which ſpread and increaſe very faſt, either 
| n 
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in the ſpring or autumn, and will grow almoſt in any 
mow! — eſpecially the firſt ſort; the other 
ſorts require a drier ſoil, but will all grow in any ſi- 


tuation. v, N 
GALLERIES, are ornaments made with trees of 
various kinds, which are very common in all the 
French gardens, but are ſeldom introduced into the 
Engliſh gardens, 8 ſince the taſte for clipped 
trees has been exploded but as there may be ſome 
who yet fancy theſe obſolete ornaments, I ſhall juſt 
mention the way of conſtructing them. Is.” 
In order to make a gallery in a garden with porticoes 
and arches, a line muſt firſt be drawn of the length 

ou deſign the gallery to be ; which being done, it 
h to be planted with Hornbeam, as directed under 


| thearticleHoxnneam; which Hornbeam thus planted, | 


is to be the foundation of the gallery. 
The management of them is not very difficult; they 


require only to be digged about, and ſheared u little 


when there is occaſion, > $6 
The chief curioſity required is in the ordering the 
fore-part of the gallery, and in forming the arches. 
Each pillar of the porticoes or arches ought to be four 
feet diſtant one from the other; the gallery twelve 
feet high, and ten feet wide, that there may be room 
for two or three perſons to walk a- breaſt. 
When the Hornbeams are grown to the height of 
three feet, the diſtance of the pillars well regulated, 
and the ground-work of the gallery finiſhed, the next 
thing ks done is to form the frontiſpiece: to per- 
form which you muſt ſtop the Hornbeam between 
two pillars at the height, and run up a trellis made 
for that purpoſe, which'forms the arch. 
As it grows up you muſt with your ſhears even thoſe 
boughs that outſhoot the others; in time they will 

w ſtrong, and may be kept in form by the ſhears. 
Panico * may be covered with Lime: trees. 
GARCINIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 526. The Mango- 
ſteen. e } 

The CHARACTERS are, 
The flower hath a one-leaved empalement, which is per- 
manent. It bath four roundiſh concave petals, which 
ſpread open, and are larger than the empalement. It hath 
fixteen ſtamina which are eretft, and form a cylinder, ter- 
minated by roundiſh ſummits. In the center is fituated an 
oval germen, with ſcarce any ſtyle, but is crowned by a 
buckler-ſhaped plain ſtigma divided into eight parts, and 
is permanent. The germen afterward becomes a thick 
globular berry with one cell, including eight hairy fleſhy 
ſeeds, which are convex and angular. | ; 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnzus's eleventh claſs, intitled. Dodecandria Mo- 
nogynia, which includes thoſe plants whoſe flowers 
have twelve ſtamina and one ſtyle. 1 3 

We have but one Specizs of this genus, viz. 
GarciNn1a ,.(Mangeſtana.) Hort. Cliff. 182. The Man- 
goſtan, or Mangoſteen. Arbor peregrina aurantio ſi- 
mili fructu. Cluſ. Exot. 12. Foreign Tree with a fruit 
like the Orange. 
This tree grows naturally in the Molucca Iſlands, and 
alſo in the inland parts of New Spain, from whence 
I received perfect ſpecimens, which were ſent me by 
Mr. Robert Millar, who gathered them near Tolu, 
but did not know the tree. It riſes with an upright 
ſtem near twenty feet high, ſending out many 
branches on every ſide, which are placed oppoſite, 
and ſtand oblique to each other, and not at right an- 
gles; the bark of the branches is ſmooth, of a gray 
colour, but on the tender ſhoots it is green, and that 
of the trunk 1s of a darker colour and full of cracks : 
the leaves are of the ſpear-ſhape, and entire; the 
are ſeven or eight inches long, and about half. fo 
much in breadth in the middle, gradually diminiſhing 
to both ends, of a lucid green on their upper ſide, 
and of an Olive colour on their under, having a pro- 
minent midrib through the middle, with ſeveral {mall 
veins running from that to both ſides of the leaf. 
The flower is like that of a ſingle Roſe, compoſed of 
four roundiſh petals, which are thick at their baſe, 
but are thinner toward their ends; they are of a dark 


4 


| 


1 
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ted colour. The fruit which ſucceeds the flower i! 
round, the ſize of a middling Orange; the top is 
covered by a cap, which was the ſtigma on the top 
of the ſtyle, and remains to the top of the fruit, — 
is indented in rays to the number of ſix or ſeven; 
which are obtuſe, | The ſhell of the fruit is like that 


of the Pomegranate, but ſofter, thicker, and fuller 


of juice; it is green at firſt, but changes to a dark 
brown with ſome yellowiſh ſpots, the inſide of the 
fruit is of a Roſe colour, and divided into ſeveral 
parts by thin partitions, as in Oranges, in which the 
ſeeds are lodged; furrounded by a ſoft juicy pulp of 
a delicious flavour, partaking of the Strawberry and 
the Grape, and is eſteemed one of the richeſt fruits 
in the world; the trees naturally growing in the form 
of Pyrabolas, whofe branches are well garniſhed with 
large ſhining green leaves: they, have an elegant ap- 
pearance, and afford a, kindly ſhade in hot countries, 
therefore are worthy of cultivation, in all thoſe coun- 
tries where there is warmth enough to ripen the fruit. 
As there are but few of the ſeeds in theſe fruit which 
come to perfection (for the greateſt part of them are 
abortive) ſo mbſt of thoſe 4 have been brought 

to __ have failed; therefore the ſureſt way to 
obtain the plants, is to ſow their ſeeds in tubs of earth 
in the country, and when the plants have obtained 


| ſtrength; they may be brought to Europe; but there 


ſhould be great care taken in their paſſage, to ſcreen 
them from ſalt water and the ſpray of the ſea, as alſo 
not to give them much water, en when they 
are in a cool or temperate climate, for theſe plants are 
very impatient of wet. When the plants arrive in 
Europe, they ſhould be N tranſplanted, each 
into a ſeparate pot, filled with light kitchen- garden 
earth, and plunged into the tan- bed, obſerving to 
ſhade them from the ſun till they have taken ne- 
root; then they muſt be treated in the ſame manner 
as other tender plants from hot countries. 


|GARDENS are diſtinguiſhed into flower-gardens, 
| 


fruit-gardens, and kitchen-gardens : the firſt, bein 

deſigned for pleaſure and ornament, are to be 8 
in * moſt conſpicuous parts, 1. e. next to, or juſt 
againſt the back front of the houſe z the two latter 


* 5 


being principally intended for ule and ſervice, are 


placed leſs in ſight. 


Though the fruit and kitchen-gardens are here men- 
tioned as two diſtinct gardens, and have by the French 


i. as alſo by ſome of our own countrymen 


en contrived as ſuch, yet they are now uſually in 
one; and with good _- ſince they both require 
a good ſoil and expoſure, and will equally require to 
be placed out of the view of the houſe. And as it 


will be proper to incloſe the kitchen-garden with 
walls, and to ſecure the gates, that no perſons may 


have acceſs to it, who have ho buſineſs in it, for the 
ſake of praſerving the product, fo theſe walls will 
anſwer the purpoſes of both. Moreover, in the diſ- 
poſition of the kitchen- garden, when it is properly 


divided into quarters, the planting of eſpaliers of 
- fruit-trees round each 6f the quarters, will be of uſe 


in ſcreening from the view the kitchen-herbs growing 
in the quarters; and, by that means, give an clegancy. 
to both parts, and ſave beſides a great expence. The 
only objection which has been made to tliis of any 
conſequence is, that the gardeners are too apt to 
crowd the borders near the walls with kitchen-herbs, 
whereby the trees are deprived of their nouriſhment ; 
but this is in every gentleman's power to redreſs, by 
not ſuffering the borders to be thus crowded. But I 


| ſhall treat more fully of this under the article of 


K1TCHEN-GARDEN: 

In the choice of a place to plan a garden in, the 
ſituation and expoſure of the ground are the moſt eſ- 
fential points to be regarded; ſince, if a failure be 
made in that point, all the care and expence will in a 
manner be loſt. 5 Joi 
In a garden for pleaſure, the principal things to be 


. conſidered, are, 1ſt, the ſituation ;  2dly, the ſoil, 


aſpect, or expoſure z 3dly, water; Athly, proſpect. 


hill, is moſt happy, 
e flo 


for, 2 fheltered from the fury 
a r 

1366 of 
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.” ot 
= ment; 
_ water che adjacent valleys, and render them fertile 
- ana wholfome,” if it be not ſuffered to ſtagnate in 
them. | | | | 

- Indeed, if the declivity of the hill be too ſeep, and | 
it may often ſuffer, by having t 


* down, the walls 
_ ſpoiled, 


which riſing grounds 


To 
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- tht, Situation: this ought to be ſuch an one as is 


wholſome, in a place that is neither too high nor 


' 460 low; for if a garden be too high, it will be ex- 
poſtd to the winds, Which are v 


| prejudicial to 
trees; if it be too low, the dampneſs of the ground, 
the vermin, and venomous creatures that breed in 

nds and marſhy places, add much to their inſa- 
ubrity. * | | 5 „ a0 
A Ration on a riſing ground, or on the ſide of a 
eſpecially if the ground be not 
too ſteep 3 if the flope be eaſy, and in a manner im- 
perceptible ; if a deal of level may be had near 
the houſe; and if it abounds with ſprings of water; 


the violent heat of the ſun, à temperate air will be 
enjoyed ; and the water that deſcends from the 
e hills, either from ſprings or rain, will not 
ſupply fountains, canals, and caſcades, for or- 

ut when it has performed its office, will 


if the water be too abundant, a garden on the ſide of 
trees torn up by 
the torrents and floods; and the earth above tumbling 
may be demoliſhed, and the walls 


it cannot however be denied, that the ſituation on a 
plain or flat, has ſeveral advantages that the higher 
ſituation has not: floods and rains make no ſpoil; 


there is a continued proſpect of champaigns, inter- 
ſeed by riyers, ponds, brooks, meadows and hills, 
covered with buildings or woods; and the level ſur- 
face is leſs tireſome to walk on, and leſs chargeable, 
than that on the fide of a hill; the — 


ſteps are nat neceſſary; but the greateſt diſadvan 
of flat gardens is the want of an extenſive . 
2dly, The fecond thing to be conſidered in chuſing 
a plat fox a garden, is a good earth or ſoil. 


It is ſcarce poſſible to make a fine garden in a bad 
ſoil; there are indeed ways to meliorate ground, but 


they are very expenſive; and ſometimes, when the 
expence has been beſtowed of laying 
feet deep over the whole ſurface, which for a large 
garden is an expence too great for moſt perſons; and 
after this a whole garden has. been ruined, notwith- 
ſtandigg the expoſure has been ſoutherly and health- 
ful, when the roots of the trees have come to reach 
the natural bottom. 
of the quality of the foil, obſerve whether 
there 
proving pontaneouſly in it, for they are certain ſigns 
t the 
trees growing thereabouts, obſerve whether they grow 
crooked, ill-ſhaped, of a faded green, and full of 
moſs, or infeſted with vermin ; if fo, the place is to 
be rejected: but on the contrary, if it be covered 
with good Grafs fit for paſture, then you may be en- 
couraged to try the depth of the ſoil. 
To know this dig holes in ſeveral places, ſix feet wide 
and four feet deep; if you find three feet of good 
earth it will do well, but leſs than two will not 'be 
ſufficient, | | 
The quality of good ground is neither to be ſtony, 


nor too hard to work; neither too dry, nor too moiſt ; 


nor too ſandy and light, nor too ſtrong and clayey, 
which is the worſt of all for gardens. Fs 
3dly, The third requiſite is water. The want of this 


is one of the greateſt inconveniencies that can attend 


a garden, and will bring a certain mortality upon 


whatever is planted in it, eſpecially in the greater 


. droughts that often happen in a hot and dry ſituation 


in ſummer ; beſides the uſefulneſs of it in fine gardens, 
for making, jets d'cau,, canals, caſcades, &c. which 


are the 1 2 5 ornaments of a garden. 


Achly, The fourth thing required in a good fituation 


is, the view and * ew 
though this 1s not ſo abſolu 


tely neceſſary as water, yet 


any Heath, Thiſtles, or ſuch like weeds, | 


the winds, - and | 


and! 
ta 


earth two | 


ſ 
ground 1s poor. Likewiſe if there be large | 


— — 
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of a fine country; and 


| railin 
by others been done; if the ur 10e of rhe 


: 
* 


bad weather, - os in dewy- mornings and 9 — 
| | when 


it is one of the moſt agreeable beauties of a fine gar- 
den: beſides, if a garden be planted in a low place 
chat is buried, as I may ſay, and has no k ind of proſ- 
ect, it will be not only diſagrecable but unwholſome, 
deing too much ſhaded and abſcured i as the trees 
will rather retain inſalubrious damps, communi- 
cate the refreſhing air, that is ſo purifying to vege- 


table nature. (at bac: if 
In ſhort, a garden neceſlarily requires (beſides the 


care of the gargener) the ſun, à good ſoil; 4 full, or 


at leaſt an and water, the laſt above 
all; and it would be egregious folly to plant a garden 
where any of theſe are wanting. 


Of the Deſigning or Manner of Laying out a Plea- 


The area of a handſome garden may take up thirty 
or forty acres, nat more. * : 

And as for the diſpoſition and- diſtribution of this 
garden, the following directions may be obſerved. 
1ſt, There ought always to be a deſcent from the 
houſe to the garden not fewer than three ſteps, but if 
there are fix or {even it will be better. I his elevation 
of the building will make it more dry and whol{ume, 
allo from the ad of theſe ſteps there will be a far- 
ther proſpect or view of the garden. 

In a fine garden, the firft thing that ſhould prefent 
itſelf to the ſight, ſhould be an open lawn of (rats, 
which, in ſize, ſhould be proportionable to the gar- 


den; in a large garden it ſhould not be leſs than ſix 


or eight acres; but in middling or ſmall gardens, the 
width of it ſhould be conliderably more than the 
front of the houſe; and if the depth be one half 
more than the width, it will have a better effect. The 
figure of this lawn need not be regular, and if on the 
ſides there are trees ted irregularly, by way of 
open grove, ſome of which may be planted forwarder 
upon the lawn than the others, whereby the regularity 
of the lawn will be broken, it will render it more 
like nature, the beauties of which ſhould always be 
ſtudied in the laying out and planting of gardens; 
for the nearer theſe ns approach to nature, the 
longer they will z for what is a garden, but a 
natural ſpot of nd dreſſed and properly orna- 
mented ? there are thoſe who have erred in copying 
of what they call nature, as much as thoſe who have 
drawn a whole garden into ſtrait lines, great alleys, 
ſtars, &c. by bringing the rougheſt and maſt deformed 

art of nature into their compoſitions. of gardens : as 
or inſtance, 'where the ground has been naturally 


level, they have at great expence, made hollows and 


raiſed mole- hills; ſo that the turf has been rendered 
not only more unpleaſant to walk upon, but much 
worſe to keep: and after all the pains that have been 
taken to ape nature, the whole is as caſily diſcovered 
to be the work of art, as the ſtiſfeſt ſiopes and the 
molt finiſhed -parterres. | 
The great art in laying out of gardens, 'is to adapt 
the ſeveral parts to the natural poſition of the ground, 


* 
. 


ſo as to have as little earth to remove as poſſible ; for 


this is often one of the greateſt expences in making 
of gardens; and it may with truth be affirmed, that 
wherever this has been practiſed, nine times in ten 
it has proved for the worſe; ſo that if inſtead of le- 
velling hills to form large tertaces, ſtiff Qopes, and 
even parterres, as * too often practiſed; or 
the ſinking of hollows, and of hills, as — 
un 
had only been ſmoothed and well turfed, — 
have had a much better effect, and been more ge- 
nerally approved than the greateſt number of theſe 
gardens, which have been made with an infinite ex- 
—— both of time and money. 


he next thing to be obſerved is, to contrive a dry 
walk, which ſhould lead quite round the whole gar- 
den; for as gardens are deſigned to promote the ex- 


er the extent of this dry 
walk, the better it will anſwer the intent; ſince in 


of the walks, they will have a very 
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when the fields are unpleaſant or unſafe to walk over, 
theſe dry walks in — become uſeful and pleaſant; 
and ſuch walks, if laid either with gravel or ſand, 
may lead through the different plantations, gently 
winding about in an eaſy natural way, which will be 
more eable than thoſe long ſtrait walks, which 
are too frequently ſeen in gardens. 

But as the taſte of deſigning gardens has of late al- 
tered from the former method, there are many per- 
ſons who have gone into the oppoſite extreme; and 
in the forming of what they term ſerpentine walks, 
have twiſted them about in ſo many ſhort turns, as to 
render it very diſagreeable to walk on them; and at 
the ſame time they ſtrike the ſight with as much ſtiff- 
neſs and appearance of art, as any of the methods 


1 7 1 In ſhort, the fewer turns there 
eſe 


are in theſe walks, and the more they are concealed, | 
the better they will pleaſe; and yet the turns being 
eaſy, and at great ao, will take off all the ap- 
| ce of ſtraitneſs. And here let me obſerve, that 
there can be ho better, or more eaſy or natural me- 
thod of laying out theſe walks, than by tracing the 
eaſy turns made on a road, where it bends by the 
track of the coach wheels. | 
Theſe walks ſhould be fo contrived, as to lead into 
ſhade as ſoon as poſſible; as alſo into ſome planta- 
tions of ſhrubs, where perſons may walk in private, 
and be ſheltered from & wind; for no * can 
de pleaſing where there is want of ſhade and ſhelter. 

Another thing abſolutely neceſſary is, where the 
boundaries of the en are fenced with walls or 

ales, they ſhould be hid by plantations of flowering 
"oe intermixed with Laurels, and ſome other 
Evergreens, which will have a good effect, and at 
the ſame time conceal the fences, which are diſagree- 
_ able, when left naked and expoſed to the ſight. 

In fituations where there is a. good ſupply of water, 
the deſigner has room for adding one of the greateſt 
| beauties to the garden, eſpecially if it will admit of a 
conſtant ſtream ; for in ſuch places, if the water is 
properly conducted through the garden, it will afford 
infinite pleaſure z for although theſe ſtreams may not 
be ſufficient to ſupply a large ſurface, yet if theſe 
narrow rivulets are judiciouſly led about the garden, 
they will have a better effect than many of the 
ſtagnating ponds or canals, ſo frequently made in 
large gardens; for where theſe pieces of water are 
large, if all the boundaries can be ſeen from one point 
of view, they cannot be eſteemed by perſons of 


= = 


udgment z and frequently theſe ſtanding waters are 
99 ſo near the houſe, as to render the air dam 
and unhealthy ; and many times they are ſo ſituated, 
as to occaſion this inconvenience, and at the ſame 
time are not ſeen to any advantage from the houſe. 
Where wilderneſſes are intended, theſe ſhould not be 
cut into ſtars, and other ridiculous figures, nor formed 
into mazes or labyrinths, which in a great delign is 
trifling, but the walks ſhould be noble, and ſhaded 
by trees; and the ſpaces of the quarters planted 
with flowering ſhrubs and Evergreens, whereby they 
will be -rendered pleaſant at all ſeaſons of the year; 
and if there are hardy ſorts of flowers (which will 
thrive with little care) ſcattered about near the fides 
making a variety of natural beauties almoſt through 


the year. 


The ſituation of theſe wilderneſſes ſhould not be too | 


near the houſe, leſt they ſhould occafion damps; 
therefore it is much better to contrive ſome open 
| groves, through which there may be a communica- 


tion under ſhade, from the houſe to theſe wilderneſles; | 
which are much the beſt when they are planted at the | 
ed they do not ob- 


fartheſt part of the garden, provi 
ſtruct the view of fine objects. | 


Buildings are alſo very great ornaments to 
if they are well deſigne 


leſs buildings, I preſume'to think is cenſurable, with 
_ regard as well to propriety as expence. _ 12 5 
Statues and vaſes are alſo very beautiful objects, but 


garden, 
and properly placed; but | 
the modern taſte of crowding gardens with large uſe- | 


effect, in 


U— — 
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laying out gardens was * Ig yet this was lit - 
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theſe ſhould by no means be placed too near eacli 


* Other; for when ſeveral of them appear at once, they 
fill and confound the eye, and loſe the beautiful ef- 

fect which they would have, if now and then one pro- 
perly ſituated engages the ſight. 


hat an expence might be ſpared, and applied to 
nobler purpoſes, if nature only were to be imitated, 
if ſimplicity were ſtudied in this delightful art, rather 
than oftentation | for any thing may be ſaid to be 
more of nature, than what we miſcall grandeur. - 
Fountains are alſo very ornamental to a garden, if 
they are magnificently built, and where a conſtant 
ſupply, of water can be obtained; but if they are 
meanly erected, or have not water to keep them con- 
ſtantly running, they ſhould never be introduced into 
ens, for nothing can be more ridiculous than to 
ee a dry fountain; which, perhaps, at a ex- 
nce, may have water forced up, to ſupply it for an 
ur or two, and no more; and this perhaps not in 
dry ſeaſons, when there is a general ſcarcity of water. 
The ſame may alſo be obſerved of caſcades, and other 
falls of water, which ought never to be contrived in 
gardens, where there cannot be a conſtant run of 
water; but where the ſituation of a garden is ſo 
happy, as to be naturally ſupplied with water, theſe 
falls and jet's d' eau, may be rendered very great 
beauties, eſpecially if they are well deſigned, 52 
made in the low mean taſte, in which too many of 


| thoſe now in being appear, and where the water is 


made to fall over a parcel of regular ſteps of ſtone ; 
but the fall ſhould be in one ſheer from top to bottom, 
where ſhould be placed many large rough ſtones to 
break and diſperſe the water, and to increaſe the noiſe 
of the fall. 
Where the ground is naturally uneven, and has gen- 
tle riſes and falls, theſe may be ſo humoured in the 
laying out of the ground, as to be rendered very 
great beauties ; but theſe inequalities of the ground 
muſt by no means be cut into regular ſtiff ſlopes, nor 
amphitheatres, as has been too much the practice: 
but if the knolls are properly planted with clumps of 
trees or ſhrubs, and the ſloping ſides ſmoothed and 
left in their natural poſition, they will have a much 
better effect, than can be given them by all the re- 
lar angles, lines, and flat ſlopes, which have been 
till of late, introduced by all the deſigners of gardens. 
The taſte in laying out of gardens has greatly altered, 
and has been as greatly improved in England, in the 
compaſs of a few years; for, with the revolution, 
the Butch taſte of laying out gardens was introduced, 
which conſiſted of little more than flower- borders laid 
out in ſeveral ſcrolls of Box-work, clipped Ever- 
greens, and ſuch low expenſive things; as alſo the 


walling round, and dividing the ſeveral parts of gar- 
dens - croſs walls; ſo that a garden conſiſting of 
eight or ten acres, was generally divided by brick 


walls, into three or four ſeparate gardens ; and theſe 
were reduced to exact levels, having many gravel- 
walks, and the borders on each fide crowded with 
clipped trees and Evergreen hedges, dividing theſe 
ſmall incloſures again; ſo that the firſt making and 
planting of theſe ſmall 4 was attended with a 
reater expence, as was the keeping of them afterward, 
an gardens of ſix times the extent, when deſigned 
after nature. 
Whether this taſte ſo univerſally prevailed in England, 
in complaiſance to his late Majeſty King William, or 
was owing to the low grovelling taſte of thoſe perſons, 
who had the deſigning of moſt of the Engliſh gardens, 
it is difficult to determine ; but it is very certain, that 
the gentlemen, at that time, attended very little them- 
ſelves, to the diſpoſition of their gardens, but were con- 
tented to leave the whole direction of them to perſons 
of the meaneſt talents that ever profeſſed the art; ſo 
that ſoon after, when another taſte prevailed,” theſe 
ardens were almoſt totally demoliſhed, and it would 
ave been well, if a. good, that is to ſay, a natural 


taſte had ſucceeded the other; but this was not the 


caſe ; for though a more open and extenſive way of 


te, 


- 
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tle more than copying after the French, whoſe taſte 
was in making long avenues, ſtrait walks, ſtiff regu- 
lar ſlopes, cabinets, fret-work, tall hedges cut into 


various ſhapes, jets d eau, fountains, &c. ſo that there 
was little of nature ſtudied ; but, on the contrary, all 


in the parterres, and other compartments of 
the garden: nor is it ſo much to be wondered at, that 


this taſte prevailed in France, when the deſigns of all 


the principal — were there formed by architects, 


and ſees the 


— 


who were as ſtudious to have the ſymmetry of the op- 
poſite, or 8 part of the garden, as exact 
as the apartments of a habitation; nor has length of 
time, nor the improvements already made in other 
countries, amended their taſte, or convinced them 


of its abſurdity. 
As the ens of Verſailles, Marli, and others, were 


extolled for their magnificence, ſo the plans of them 
were almoſt univerſally copied; the deſigners, or imi- 
tators rather, only varying the parts according to the 
ſituation or figure of the ground; and this was prac- 


tiſed for ſeveral years, at a time, when oy ſums of 


money were expended in gardens, which might have 


rendered this country the moſt beautiful of any in Eu- 


rope, had a natural taſte then prevailed in the deſign- 
ing of gardens ; which is the more to be lamented, 
as the plantations then made, have been many of 
them rooted out, to make way for the alterations 
and improvements which have been ſince introduced. 
Many perſons, I am ſenſible, will have it, that, in 
the Then of gardens, the taſte ſhould alter from 
time to time, as much as the faſhion of apparel ; 
but theſe cannot be perſons of judgment; for where- 
ever there are natural beauties in a country, wn 24 

an — 


always pleaſe perſons of real knowl ; 


quently it is obſerved, that perſons of but little ſkill 
in the art of gardening, are ſtruck with theſe beau- 
ties without knowing the cauſe ; therefore where the 
beautiful parts of nature are juſtly imitated in gar- 
dens, they will always be approved 

ſons, let the taſte of gardening alter as it will. 
When trees have been long growing in a garden, 
nothing can be more diſagreeable than to have 
them deſtroyed, to alter the garden according to the 
faſhion of the time, becauſe it requires much time 


| to bring up trees to ſuch a height as to afford ſhade 


and ſhelter; and, as time is precious, fo, where the 
diſpoſition of the garden is altered; there ſhould be 
great attention given to the preſervation of all the 


good trees, wherever they can be either uſeful or or- 
namental. 


There is another eſſential part of gardening, which 
cannot be too much conſidered by perſons who 


de 4 which is that of adapting the ſeveral 
ſorts of trees and ſhrubs, to the ſituation and ſoil of 
the garden, as alſo to allow the trees a proper ſhare 


of room; but, however neceſſary this will appear, 
- yet very few perſons have made this their ſtudy, in- 


ſomuch that when one views many modern gardens, 


at number of trees and ſhrubs, which 
are crowded into them, one would be induced to be- 


lieve, that private intereſt has had a greater influence 


than any other motive, with the deſigners. Indeed this 
fault may often be aſcribed to the maſter, who, per- 


have three or four times the number of trees 


and ſhrubs planted as ſhould have been, or that can 
remain long without injury, where the plantations 


ſucceed ; and to this over-haſte are owing the mi- 
ſerable plantations of large trees, ſo often ſeen in 


gardens and parks, where trees of all ſorts, and of | 
- any age are taken out of woods, hedge-rows, &c. 
and removed at a great expence to ſtand and decay 
anmually, till they become ſo many dead ſticks, than 
Wich nothing can be a more diſagreeable ſight to 
the owner; who, after an expectation for ſeveral 


years, attended with an expencg of watering, dig- 


4 ging, and cleaning, finds himſelf under a neceſſity 


either of replanting, or giving up the thoughts of 
having any. Numbers of perſons have indeed Gd 


- themlelves with the hopes of ſucceſs, by ſeeing theſe 


by judicious per- 


the N figures introduced in wilderneſs-work, | 
as alſo 


h haps, is too much in haſte for ſhade and ſhelter, ſo | - 
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new planted trees wy out branches for a year or two, 


which they generally do; but in three or four years 


after, inſtead of making a progreſs, they begin to 


decay at the top, and continue to do fo gradually, 
until they quite periſh, which, perhaps, may not hap- 
pen in eight or ten years, eſpecially if no ſevere win- 


ter, or very dry ſummer, intervenes, either of which 


generally proves fatal to theſe plantations ; fo thar 
rſons may be led on with hopes, for ſo many years, 
in the beſt of their lives, when there is a certai 
of their failing, or at leaſt of their never increaſing in 
ſize ; but of this I ſhall treat more fully in the ar- 
ticle of PLanTiNG, and ſhall proceed. 
In the buſineſs of deſigns, a mean and pitiful manner 
ſhould be ſtudiouſly avoided, and the aim ſhould be 
always at that which is noble and great, not to brin 
too many little things into a garden, nor to make 
ſmall pieces of water, narrow walks, &c. eſpecially 
in large gardens ; for it is much better to have a few 
great things, than four times the number of ſmall 
ones, * are trifling. In ſmall ens there is 
more excuſe for this, nor indeed would it be right, to 
have either arg lawns, broad walks, or large pieces 
of water in ſuch ; but yet even in theſe there ought to 
bea medium, andperſonsſhouldneverattempttocrowd 


too many things in theſe, whereby the whole will ap- 


only as a mean and trifling model of a large garden. 

Before the deſign of a garden is entered upon, it 
ought to be conſidered, what it will be in twenty or 
thirty years time, when the trees and ſhrubs are 

wn up, and ſpread; for it often happens, that a 
deſign, which looks handſome when it is planted, 
and in good proportion, in proceſs of time becomes ſo 
ſmall and ridiculous, that there is a neceſſity either of 
altering or totally deſtroying it. 
The general diſtribution of a garden, and of its 
parts, ought to be accommodated to the different ſitu- 
ations of the ground, for a deſign may be very pro- 
per for a garde on a perfect level, which will by no 
means do for one where there are great inequalities in 
the ground; ſo that, as I have before intimated, the 

at art of deſigning is, in properly adapting the de- 
fan to the ſituation, and contriving to fave the ex- 
pence of removing earth, to humour the inequalities of 
the ground, to proportion the number and forts of 
trees and ſhrubs to each part of the garden, and to 
ſhut out, from the view of the garden, no objects that 
may become ornamental. 
There are, beſides thefe, many other rules relating to 
the proportions, conformity, and diſpoſition of the 
different parts and ornaments of gardens, of which 
more may be ſeen under their ſeveral articles. 


GARDENIA. See Jasminum. 
GARIDELL A. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 655. tab. 430. 


Lin. Gen. Plant. 507. [This plant was fo named by 
Dr. Tournefort, in honour of Dr. Garidel, who was 
profeſſor of phyſic, at Aix, in Provence.] 

The CHARACTERS are, 
The flower hath a ſmall, oblong, erett empalement of five 
leaves; it bath no petals, but five oblong equal nefa- 
riums occupy their place; theſe are bilabiate. The outer 
part of the under lip is bifid and plain; the interior part 
of the upper lip is ſhort and ſingle. The flower hath 
eight or ten e e ſtamina, which are ſhorter than 
the empalement, and are terminated by obtuſe eref? ſum- 
mits. In the center is fituated three germina, which are 
oblong, compreſſed, and ſharp- 2 having no ſtyles, but 
crowned by ſimple ſtigmas; theſe become three my com- 
preſſed capſules with two valves, incloſing ſeveral ſmall ſeeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the third ſection 
of Linnzus's tenth claſs, which includes thoſe plants 
whoſe flowers have ten ſtamina and three germen. 

We know but one Spzcies of this genus, viz. 


GaRIDELLA (Nigellaſtrum.) Hort. Cliff. 170. Garidella 


foliis tenuiſſime diviſis. Tourn. Garidella with very 
narrow divided leaves, and the Nigella Cretica folio 
Feeniculi. C. B. P. 146. Fennel-flower of Crete with a 
Fennel leaf. | = | 
This plant is very near akin to the Nigella, or Fennel- 
flower, -to which nus it was placed by the wri- 
before Dr. Tournefort, and My 
| him 


ters on botany 
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him ſeparated from it, as differing in the form of the 
flower. | | b 
It wild in Candia, and on mount Baldus, in 
Italy, as alſo in Provence, where it was diſcovered by 
- Dr. Garidel, who ſent the ſeeds to Dr. Tournefort, 
for the Royal Garden at Paris. 
This is an annual plant, which riſes with an upright 
| ſtalk a foot high, dividing into ſeveral lender 
branches, garniſhed at their joints with very lender 
leaves like thoſe of Fennel. The ſtalks are terminated 
by one ſmall flower, of a pale herbaceous colour, 
- which is ſucceeded by three capſules, each containing 
two or three ſmall ſeeds. It flowers in June and July, 
and the ſeeds ripen in September. Ir is propagated 
by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown in autumn, on a bed 
or border of light freſh earth, where the plants are 
_ deſigned to remain (for they ſeldom thrive if they are 
planted ;) when 27 are come | UP, they 
muſt be carefully cleared from weeds, where 
they are too cloſe, they muſt be thinned, leaving 
them about four or five inches __ this is all the 
culture the plants require, and if the ſeeds are per- 
mitted to ſcatter, the plants will come up without any 
care. , 
GAULTHERIA. 
The CnARACrERös are, 55 
It bath a double permanent empalement; the outer has 
120 77 12 Jr leaves; the inner has one bell- 
ſhaped leaf cut into five ſegments ; the flower has one oval 
petal, cut half-way into 2 which are reflexed , it 
has ten awl-ſhaped nefarii, which are ſhort, ſurrounding 
the germen and ſtamina, and ten awl-ſhaped incurved ſta- 
mina inſerted to the receptacle, terminated by bifid horned 
ſummits, and a roundi efſed germen, ſupporting a 
cylindrical ſtyle, crowned by an obtuſe ſtigma; the ger- 


baving five cells, faſtened to the interior 
which turns to a berry open at the top, 
angular ſeeds. 
This genus of * is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's tenth claſs, intitled Decandria Monogynia, 
the flower having ten ſtamina and one ſtyle. 
We know but one Spreiks of this genus, viz. 
GAULTHERI1A ( Procumbens.) Amoen. Acad, 3. p. 14. 
Trailing Gaultheria, Vitis Idza Canadenſis, pyrolæ 
folio. Tourn. Inſt. 608. Canada Wortle-berry with a 
_— leaf. 
This plant grows naturally in ſeveral parts of North 
America upon ſwampy ground, fo is with difficulty 
- Preſerved in the Engliſh gardens. The branches of 
this trail upon the ground, and become ligneous, but 
never riſe upward; they are garniſhed with oval en- 
tire leaves, placed alternate ; the flowers are produced 
on the ſide of the branches; they are of an herba- 
ceous colour, ſo make little appearance, and very 
rarely are ſucceeded by fruit in England. 
The only method in which I have — to k 
this plant, was by planting of it in a pot, filled wi 
looſe undunged earth, placing it in the ſhade, and 
frequently watering it; with this management I have 
kept the plant alive three years, and have had flowers 
but no fruit. | 
GAURA. 
The CHaracTxrs are, | 
I bath an empalement of one leaf, which falls off, with 
a long cylinarical tube, having four oblong glands faſtened to 
it; tbe upper part is cut into four oblong ſegments, which 
are reflexed. The flower bath four oblong riſing petals, 
=o are broad at the top but narrow at their baſe, 
ti the tube of the empalement; and eight upright 
| Lande, aas which are ſhorter than the . 9 a 
' metlarious gland between the baſe each, with oblong 
moveable ſummits. The oblong germen is ſituated under 
the flower, ſupporting a ſlender ſtyle the length of the 
Stamina, crowned by four oval ſpreading ſtigmas; the 


empalement 


capſule, containing one oblong angular ſeed. 


Linnæus's eighth claſs, intitled Octandria Monogy- 
nia, the flower having eight ſtamina and one ſtyle. 


[ 
* 
1 


filled with bard | 


flower is ſucceeded by an oval four-cornered compreſſed 


men afterward becomes an obtuſe frve-cornered capſule, | 


— 
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We know but one Species of this genus, viz. 


Gan (Biemis.) Amen. Acad. 3. p. 26. Gaure. Ly- 


This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of | 


GENERAT 


another. 


or, in other words, fle 


ſimachia chamænerio ſimilis floridana, foliiis nigris 


punctis capſulis carinatis in ramulorum cymis. Pluk. 
Amalth. 139. tab. 428. f. 1. x 
This is a biennial plant, which grows naturally in Vir- 
ian and Penſylvania : the ſtalk riſes four or five feet 
igh, ſending out ſeveral branches, which are gar- 
iſhed with oblong, ſmooth, pale, green leaves, ſit- 
ting pretty cloſe. The flowers are produced in cloſe 
tufts at the end of the branches ; they are compoſed 
of four oblong petals, of a pale Roſe colour, irregu- 
larly placed, having eight ſtamina ſurrounding-the 
ſtyle. The flowers —— in September, and when 
the autumn proves favourable, the ſeeds will ripen 
toward the end of October. | 
If the ſeeds of this plant are ſown on open borders 
ſoon after they are ripe, they will more certainly ſuc- 
ceed than when they are ſown in the ſpring. When 
the plants come up, they muſt be kept clean from 
weeds; and if they are too cloſe, fome of them 
ſhould be drawn out, and planted in a bed to allow 
room for the other to z in the autumn they 
ſhould be all tranſplanted to the place where they are 
deſigned to ſtand for flowering and perfecting their 


ſeeds, and will require no other culture but to ſup- 


port their branches to prevent the autumnal winds 
rom breaking them down. 

fo N is, by naturaliſts, defined to be 
the act of procreating and producing a thing which 
before was not; or, according to the ſchoolmen, it is 
the total change or converſion of a body into a new 
one, which retains no ſenſible part or mark of its 
former ſtate. ; 
Thus we fay, fire is generated, when we perceive it 
to be where before there was only wood, and other 
fuel, or when the wood is ſo changed, as to retain no 
ſenſible character of wood; in the like manner a chick 
is ſaid to be generated, when we perceive a chick, 
where before was only an egg, or the egg is changed 
into the form of a chick. 
In generation there is not properly any production 
of new parts, but only a new modification or manner 
of exiſtence of the old ones, and thus generation is 


. diſtinguiſhed from creation. 


Generation alſo differs from alteration, in that in al- 
teration the ſubject remains apparently the ſame, and 
is only changed in its accidents or affections, as iron, 


which before was ſquare, is now made round; or when 


the ſame body which is well to-day, is ſick to-morrow. 
Again: generation is the oppoſite to corruption, 
which is the utter extinction of a former thing; as, 
when that which before was an egg, or wood, 1s no 


longer either the one or the other; whence it appears, 


that the generation of one thing is the corruption of 

The Peripateticks explain generation by a change or 
aſſage from a — want of a ſubſtantial 
orm, to the having ſuch a form. N 

The moderns allow of no other change in generation, 

than what is local; and, according to their no- 

tion, it-is only a tranſpoſition,. or new arrangement 


of parts; and, in this ſenſe, the ſame matter is capa- 
ble of undergoing an infinite number of generations. 


As for example : A grain of Wheat, being committed 
to the ground, imbibes the humidity of the ſoil, be- 
comes turgid, and dilates to ſuch a degree, that it 
becomes a plant; and, by a continual acceſſion of 
matter, by degrees, ripens into an ear, and at length 
into a ſeed; this ſeed, when ground in a mill, appears 
in the form of a flour, which, being mixed up with 
water, makes a paſte, of aaa bread ' generated 
by the addition of yeaſt, and undergoing the operation 
of fire, i. e. by | tron and this bread being comi- 


nuted by the teeth, digeſted in the ſtomach, and con- 


veyed through the canals of the body, becomes fleſh, 


LI homo 
Now the only thing effected in all this ſeries of gene- 


ration, is a local motion of the parts of the matter, 


and their ſettling again in a different order; ſo that 


where- 


— _ — — —— 
N 


ble, that the 
that have been formed, ab origine mundi, by the Al- 


to continue the ſame 


GEN 


wherever there is a new arrangement, or compoſition 


of the elements, there is, in reality, a new generation, 
and thus generation is reduced to motion. | 
Generation is more immediately underſtood of ani- 
mal and vegetable bodies from ſeed, or the coition 
of others of different ſexes, but of the ſame genus-or 


kind. 


Monſ. Perrault, and ſome of the modern naturaliſts | 


after him, maintained, That there is not properly any 
new generation, that God created all things at firſt, 


and that what is by us called generation, is no more | 


than an augmentation and expanſion of the minute 


parts of the body of the ſeed ; ſo that the whole ſpe- | 


cies, which are afterwards produced, were, in reality, 
all formed at the firſt, and incloſed therein, to be 
brought forth and expoſed to view in time, and ac- 
cording to a certain order and ceconomy. 


And accordingly Dr. Garden ſays, It is moſt proba- 
my i of all the plants and animals 


mighty Creator, within the of each reſpective 


kind; and he who conſiders the nature of viſion, that 


it does not give us the true magnitude, but only 
the proportion of things; and that which ſeems to 
our naked eye but a point, may truly be made up 
by as many parts as ſeem to be in the whole univerſe, 


Vill not think this an abſurd or impoſſible thing, 


Dr. Blair, treating of the generation of plants, ſays, 


That when Almighty God created the world, he ſo or- | 


dered and diſpoſed of the materies mundi, that every 


thing produced from it ſhould continue ſo long as the 


world ſhould ftand. Not that the ſame individual 
ſpecies ſhould always remain; for they were, in 
proceſs of time, to periſh, decay, and-return to the 
earth, from whence they came; but that every like 


| ſhould produce its like, every ſpecies ſhould produce 
its own kind, to prevent a final deſtruction of the 
- ſpecies, or the —_ of a new creation, in order 

pecies upon earth, or in the | 


world. 

For which end he laid down certain regulations, by 
which each ſpecies was to be propagated, preſerved, 
and ſupported, till, in order, or courſe of time, the 
were to be removed hence; for, without that, thoſe 
very beings, which were created at firſt, muſt have 
continued till the final diſſolution of all things, 
_ ANY God of his infinite wiſdom did not 
think fit, | 

But, that he might ſtill the more manifeſt his omni- 
potence, he ſet all the engines of his providence to 


work, by which one effect was to produce another by 


the means of certain laws, or rules laid down for the 
bares maintenance, and ſupport of all ereated 
ings; this his divine providence is called nature, 


and theſe regulations are called the laws, or rules of 


nature, by which it ever operates in its ordinary 
courſe, and whatever exceeds from that is ſaid to 


. be-preternatural, miraculous, or monſtrous. 


Moſes, in his account. of the creation, tells us, that 
plants have their ſeeds in themſelves, in theſe words : 


And God faid, Let the earth bring forth graſs, the 
herb yielding ſeed, and the fruit-tree yielding fruit, 


after his kind, whoſe ſeed is in itſelf upon the earth. 
The antients, indeed, diſtinguiſhed the generation 
of animals into two kinds, i. e. into regular, called 
univocal; and anamolous, called alſo equivocal, or 
ſpontaneous. | 


The firſt was effected by arent animals of the ſame 


kind, as that of men, birds, beaſts, &c. The ſecond 
they ſuppoled to be effected by corruption, the ſun, 


&c. as that of inſects, trogs, &c. but this latter is now. 
| 2 exploded. 897 2 Is 
ny, indeed, have eſſayed to treat of the generation 


of animals, but few have been able to give that fa- 
tisfactory account of it that were to be wiſhed for, and 
tar fewer yet have been able to treat of the generation 


of plants as it ought to be; for that which ill kept | 


them in the dark, was, 


. Firſt, That though there were two different ſexes in 
animals, by. whoſe mutual aſſiſtance the ſpecies was 
"_ | - I . 


propagated, yet there was no ſuch thing then known 
in plants. * : | 
Secondly, That though it can now be made appear, 


that every animal is produced by unvocal generation, 


i. e. from an egg, and not by corruption, &c. as moſt 


of the antients imagined the inſects were; yet there 


are ſtill thoſe who maintain, that thoſe which they call 
imperfect plants, are the product of a certain rotten- 
neſs in the earth. 3 ; 

The generation of plants bears a cloſe analogy to 
that of fome animals, eſpecially ſuch as want local 
motion, as muſcles, and other immoveable ſhell-fiſh, 
which are hermaphrodite, and contain both the male 
and female of generation, 

The flower of a plant is found to be the pudendum, 


or principal on of generation; but the uſe of ſo 
aniſm, 


much mech and ſo many parts, has been but 
little known till of late years. | | 

The flower of a Lily conſiſts of ſix petala, or flower- 
leaves, from the bottom of which, in the middle, ariſes 
a kind of tube, called by Tournefort, the piſtillum, 
and by Dr. Linnæus the ſtyle ; this reſts upon the 


germen, which is the female organ of generation 


round this are placed pretty fine threads, called the 
ſtamina, or filaments ; -theſe ſtamina ariſe likewiſe 
from the bottom of the flower, and terminate at the 
top in little ſummits, called by ſome apices, which 
are replete with a fine duſt, called farina; theſe are 


the male organs of plants. 


This is the general ſtructure of the flowers of plants, 
although they are infinite ways diverſified, and to ſuch 
a degree, that ſome have no ſenſible piſtil, and others 
want the ſtamina ; others again have the ſtamina, but 
want the apices, and ſome plants exceed all others in 
this, that they have no viſible flowers; but if it be al- 
lowed, that this before-mentioned is the moſt common 
ſtructure of flowers, it will follow, that theſe parts 
that ſeem 2 are uſually only leſs apparent, or 
are ſituated in different plants, or in different parts of 
the ſame plant. X | 

The fruit is uſually at the baſe of the piſtillum, ſo 
that when the piſtillum falls with the reſt of the flower, 
the fruit appears in the ſtead of it ; but oftentimes 
the piſtillum is the fruit itſelf, but {till they have both 
the LE ſituation in the center of the flower, and the 
petala, or flower-leaves, which are diſpoſed around 
the little embryo, ſeem to be 1 only to prepare 
a ſine juice in the little veſſels, for the ſupport of it 
during the little time that they laſt, and it requires; 
but ſome ſuppoſe the chief uſe of them to be to defend 
the piſtillum, &c. EE 

The apices of the ſtamina are ſmall capſulz, or bags, 
full of a farina, or duſt, which falls out when the cap- 


ſula grows ripe, and burſts. 


Monſ. Tournefort ſuppoſed this duſt to be only an 


- excrement of the food of the fruit, and the ſtamina 


to be nothing but excretory ducts, which filtrated this 


uſeleſs matter, and thus diſcharged the embryo but 


Mr. Morland, Mr. Geoffroy, and others, find nobler 
uſes for this duſt ; on their principle the ſtamina, with 
the apices and farina, make the male part of the 
lant, and the piſtil, the female. 2 
r. Morland ſays, It hath been long ago obſerved, 
that there is in every particular ſeed * plant 
conveniently lodged between the two lobes, which 
conſtitute the of the ſeed, and are deſigned for 
the firſt nouriſhment of the tender plant. 


But the admirable Dr. Grew, to whoſe generous in- 


duſtry, and happy ſagacity, we are indebted for the 
beſt, improvements of this part of knowledge, is the 


only author I can find, who hath obſerved that the 


farina, or fine powder, which is, at its proper ſeaſon, 
ſhed out of thoſe thecæ, or apices ſeminiformes [i. e. 
ſeed-forming caſes] which grow at the top of the 


ſtamina, doth ſome wy perform the office of male 


pon, But herein, I think, he falls ſhort, in that he 
ſuppoſes them only to drop upon the outſide the ute- 
rus, or vaſculum ſeminale, and to impregnate the in- 


-. cluded ſeed by ſome ſpirituous emanations, or energe- 


That 


| 
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That which is now ſubjected to the diſquiſitions and 
cenſure of ſuch whoſe exquiſite {kill conſtitutes 
them judges of ſuch performances, is, Whether it may 
not be more proper to ſuppoſe, that the ſeeds which 
are lodged in the proper involucra, are at the firſt un- 
impregnated ova (or eggs) as of animals; that this 
farina 1s a congeries of ſeminal plants, one of which 
muſt be. conveyed into every ovum before it can be- 
come prolific ; that the ſtylus, in Mr. Ray's language, 
or the upper part of the piſtillum, in Mr. Tourne- 
fort's, is a tube deſigned to convey theſe ſeminal plants 
into their neſts in Fo ova that there is ſo vaſt a pro- 
viſion made, becauſe of the odds there are, whether 
one, of ſo many, ſhall ever find its way into, and 
through ſo narrow a conveyance. 13 

To make this ſuppoſition the more credible, I ſhall 


lay down the obſervations I have made upon the ſitu- 


ation of theſe ſtamina, and the ſtylus, in ſome few ſpe- 
cies of plants. ; 8 
Firſt, In the Corona Imperialis, where the uterus, or 
vaſculum ſeminale of the plant ſtands upon the center 
of the flower; and from the top of this ariſeth the 
ſtylus, the vaſculum ſeminale and ſtylus together re- 
reſenting a piſtillum. 

Round this are placed ſix ſtamina; upon the ends 
of each of theſe are apices, ſo artfully fixed, that they 
turn every way with the leaſt wind, being in height 
almoſt equal to the ſtyles about which they play, 
and which in this plant is manifeſtly open at the 
top, as it is hollow all the way; to which we muſt 
add, that upon the top of the ſtylus there is a ſort 
of tuft, conſiſting of pinguid villi, which I imagined 
to be placed there to catch and detain the farina, as 
it flies out of the thecz ; from hence, I ſuppoſe, the 
wind ſhakes it down the tube, till it reach the vaſcu- 
lum ſeminale. | 

In the Caprifolium, or Honeyſuckle, there riſes a ſty- 
lus from the rudiments of a berry, into which it is in- 
ſerted to the top of the monopetalous flower ; from 
the middle of which flower are ſent forth ſeveral ſta- 
mina, that ſhed their farina out of the caſes upon 
the orifice of the ſtylus, which, in this plant, is 
5 or tufted, upon the ſame account as in the 

rmer. 


In Allium, or common Garlic, there ariſes a tricoc- | 


cous uterus, or ſeed-veſſel; in the center of which is 
inſerted a ſhort ſtylus, not ſo high as the apices, which 
thus over-topping it, have the opportunity of ſhed- 
ding their globules into an orifice more eaſily; for 
which reaſon, I can diſcern no tuft upon this (as in 
the former) to inſure their entrance, on being pro- 
vided for by its ſituation juſt under them. 

The reader, I hope, will excuſe me, if I preſent him 
now with ſome ſuch reaſonings or reflections as the 
foregoing account doth ſuggeſt, and will ſupport; 
and I cannot but hope to perſuade thoſe that are 
eandid, that I have aſſigned to the ſeveral parts of the 
Aowers I have mentioned, their true and real ule. 
For nothing can be more natural than to conclude, 
that where a fine powder is curiouſly prepared, care- 
fully repoſited, and ſhed abroad at a peculiar ſeaſon, 
where there is a tube ſo placed as to be fit to receive 
it, and ſuch care in diſpoſing this tube, where it doth 


not lie directly under the caſes that ſhed the powder, 
it hath a particular apparatus at the end, to inſure its | 


entrance. 


Nothing can be more genuinely deduced from any | 
| powder, | 
or ſome of it, was deſigned to enter this tube. If theſe | 
ſtamina had been only excretory duds, as has been hi- 


premiſes, than it may from this, that this 


therto ſuppoſed, to ſeparate the groſſer parts, and leave 
the juice deſigned for the nouriſhment of the ſeed 
more reſerved, what need was there to lodge theſe ex- 
crements in ſuch curious repoſitories ? They would 
have been conveyed any where, rather than where 

there was ſo much danger of their dropping into the 
_ ſeed-veſſel again, as there is here. n 
Again: the tube, over the mouth of which they are 
ſhed, and into which they enter, leads always directly 
into the ſeed-veſſel. 


by . IRC ; . 
. to die when theſe thec are emptied of their contents; 


— 


pedicle o 


other of the ſame kind; the ita 
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To which we muſt add, that the tube always begins 


if they laſt any longer, it is only whilſt the globules, 
which enter at their orifice, may be fuppoked to have 
finiſhed their paſſage. Now, can we well expect a more 
convincing proof of theſe tubes being deſigned to con- 
vey theſe globules, than that they wither when there 
are not more globules to convey, | "I 
If I could now ſhew, that the ova, or unimpregnat- 
ed ſeeds, are ever to be obſerved without this ſeminal 
lant, the proof would ariſe to a demonſtration , but 
. not been ſo happy as to obſerve this, I ſhall 
contenf myſelf at A with ſuggeſting, that hence 
one would conclude, that the petala of the flower were 
rather deſigned to ſever ſuperfluous juices from what 
was left to aſcend in the ſtamina, than the ſtamina to 
perform this office, either for them, or the unimpreg- 
nated ſemina, and obſerve the analogy between ani- 
mal and vegetable generation, as far as was necefſ 
there ſhould be an agreement between them. Iſh 
recommend the enquiry to thoſe gentlemen who are 
maſters of the beſt microſcopes, and addreſs in uſing 
them; though, in the mean time, I have made ſome 
ſteps toward a proof of this ſort, and have met with 
ſome ſuch hints, as make me not deſpair of being able, 
in a ſhort time, to give the world even this ſatisfaction. 
For, not to inſiſt upon this, that the ſeminal plant 
always les in that part of the ſeed which is always 
neareſt to the inſertion of this ſtylus, or ſome propa- 
ation of it into the ſeed- veſſels, I have diſcovered in 
ans, Peas, and Kidney-beans, juſt under one end of 
thatwecall the eye, a manifeſt perforation, (diſcernible 


by the groſſer fort of magnifying glaſſes) which leads 
directly to the ſeminal plant, and at which I ſuppoſe 


* 
the ſeminal plant did enter; and, I am apt to think, 
the Beans or Peas that do not thrive well, may be 
found deſtitute of it. 

But I muſt now proceed to deſcribe ſome other 
plants, whereby it will appear, that there is 4 parti- 
cular care always exerciſed to convey this powder, ſo 


often mentioned, into a tube, which may convey it 


to the ova. | | 8 
Now, in leguminous plants, if we carefully take off 
the petala of the flower, we ſhall diſcover the pod, or 
ſiliqua, cloſely covered with an involving membrane, 
which, about the top, ſeparates into nine ſtamina, 
each fraught with its quantity of farina; and theſe 
ſtamina cloſely adhere to the ſtyle, which is obſerv- 
able at the end of chat tube, which here alſo leads di- 
realy to the pod; it ſtands not upright, indeed, but 
ſo bent, as to make near a right angle with it. 
In Roſes there ſtands a column, conſiſting of many 
tubes cloſely clung together, though eaſily ſeparable, 
each leading to their particular cell, the ſtamina in a 
great number placed all round about. 
15 Tithymalus, or Spurge, there riſes a tricoccous 
veſſel, that, whilſt it is ſmall, and not eaſily diſcernible, 
lies at the bottom till it is impregnated, but af- 
terwards grows up, and ſtands ſo high upon a tall 
Pis own, as would tempt one to think, that 
there were to be no communication betwixt this and 
the apices. _ "pp | 
In the Strawberries and Raſpberries, the hairs which 
grow upon the ripe fruit (which, I ſuppoſe, may be 
urpriſing to ſome) are ſo many tubes leading each to 
their particular ſeed ; and therefore we may obſerve, 


that in the firſt opening of the flower there ſtands a 


ring of ſtamina, within the petala, and the whole in- 
ward area appears like a little wood of theſe hairs or 
pulp, which, when they have received and conveyed 
their globules, the ſeeds ſwell, and riſe in a carneous 
pulp Thus far Mr. Morland. | 
e may obſerve a veſſel at the bottom of the piſtil 
of the Lily, which veſſel we may call the uterus, or 
womb, in which are three ovaries filled with little 
es or rudiments of ſeed found in the ovaria, 
which always decay, and come to nothing, unleſs im- 
pregnated with the farina of Xo ra plant, or ſome 
ina alſo ſerve for the 


. conveyance of the male ſeed, of the plant to be bo. 
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fected in the apices, which, when 
little particles like duſt ; ſome of fall in 
orifice of the piſtil, and are either conveyed thence 
into the utricle, to fecundify the female ova, or 
lodged in the piſtil, where, by their magnetic virtue, 
they draw the- nouriſhment from the other parts of 


the plant into the embryos of the fruit, making them | 


ſwell, grow, &c. 
In flowers that turn down, as the Cyclamen, and the 
Imperial Crown, the 1 is much longer than the 


ſtamina, that their duſt may fall from their apices in 
ſufficient quantities on the piſtil, for the eſs of 
impregnation. 


Mr. Geoffroy aſſures us, That in all the obſervations 
he had made, the cutting off the piſtil before it 
could be impregnated by the farina, actually ren- 
dered the plant 1 for the ſeaſon, and the fruit 
abortive. 

In many kinds of plants, as the Oak, Pine, Willow, 
&c. the flowers, Mr. Geoffroy obſerves, have their 
ſtamina and apices, whoſe farina may eaſily im- 


pregnate the rudiments of the fruit, which are not 
ar o 


Indeed there is ſome difficulty in reconciling this 
ſyſtem with a certain ſpecies of plants, which bear 
wers without fruit; and another ſpecies of the 
ſame kind and denomination, which bear fruit with- 
out flowers ; ſuch are the Palm, Hemp, Hop, Pop- 
lar, &c. which are hence diſtinguiſhed into male 
and female; for how ſhould the farina of the male 
here, come to impregnate the ova of the female ? 
This difficulty Mr. Geoffroy ſolves, by ſuppoſing the 
wind to be the vehicle that conveys the male duſt to 
the female uterus, which is confirmed by an inftance 
of Jovianus Potanus, of a ſingle female Palm-tree 
growing in a foreſt, which never bore fruit, till, 
aving riſen above the other trees of the foreſt, 
and being then in a condition to receive the farina of 
8 by the wind, it began to bear fruit in abun- 
dance. 
As to the manner wherein the farina fecundifies, Mr. 
Geoffroy advances two opinions: 
Firſt, That the farina being ous found of a ſul- 
phureous compoſition, full of ſubril and pene- 
trating parts (as appears from its ſprightly odour) 
' which, falling on the piſtils of the flowers, there re- 
ſolves, and the fubtileſt parts of it, penetrating the 
ſubſtance of the piſtil, excite a fermentation, which 
putting the latent juices of the young fruit in mo- 
tion, occaſions the parts to unfold the young plant 
that is incloſed in the embryo of the ſeed. 
In this hypotheſis, the plant in miniature is fu 
poſed io be contained in the feed, and to want only 
a proper juice to unfold its parts, and to make them 


grow. . 

he ſecond opinion is, That the farina of the male 

plant is the fi rm or ſemen of the new plant, and 

in need of nothing to enable it to grow or un- 

fold, but a ſuitable nidus with the juice it finds pre- 
in the embryo of the ſeed or ovary. 

t may be obſerved, that theſe two theories of vege- 
table generation bear a ſtrift analogy to thoſe two 
of animal generation, viz. either that the young ani- 
mal is in the ſemen maſculinum, and only Rande 
in need of the juice of the matrix to cheriſh and 
bring it forth; or that the female ovum contains che 
animal, and requires only the male ſeed to excite a 
fermentation. 6 
Mr. Geoffroy rather makes the proper ſeed to be in 
the farina, inaſmuch as the beſt microſcopes do not 
diſcover the leaſt appearance of any bud in the little 
embryos of the grains, when they are examined, be- 
fore the apices have, ſhed their duſt. | 
In leguminous plants, if the 
removed, and the piſtil, or that part Which becomes 
the 
flower be open, thoſe little green tranſparent veſiculæ, 


which are to become grains, will appear in their na- 
tural order, yet ſtill ſne wing nothing elſe but the mere 


. coat, or-ſkin of the gram: 


pe, bart forch in 
1 * to the 


vance for ſeveral days ſucceſſively, you will find them 


petala and ſtamina be 
pod, be viewed with the microſcope befbre the | 


If you continue tb obſetve the flowers as they ad- 
to ſwell, and, by degrees, to become replete wi 
limpid liquor; in Which, when the Farina 8 
be ſhed, and the leaves of the flower to fall, there ma 
be obſerved a little greeniſh ſpeck, or globule; float- 
- at . | ” 
There is not at firſt any appearance of an organiza. 
tion in this little body; but in time, as 1 
ou may begin to diſtinguiſh two little leaves like two 
all horns; as the little body grows, the liquor di- 
miniſhes inſenſibly, till at length the grain becomes 
uite 14 and upon opening it, the cavity will be 
a * 2 a young plant in miniature, conſiſt. 
ing of a little germ, or plantula, a little 1 
5 lobes of 2 or Pra. 10 Fry Ip 
e manner wherein this germ of the apex enters the 
veſicula of the grain, is not very AM to deter- 
mine: for, beſides that the . of the piſtil reaches 
from the top to the embryos of the grains, or thoſe 
veſiculæ, have a little aperture correſponding to the 


- extremity of the cavity of the pas ſo that the ſtall 


duſt, or farina, may eaſily fall, or find an eaſy pa. 

ſage in the aperture in the mouth of the veſſels, which 

is the embryo of the grain. 

= aperture, E cicatricula, is much the fame in 
grains; and it is eaſily obſerved in Peas, Be 

&c. without a microbbope. 3 


Dr. Patrick Blair, treating of the generation of 


plants, fays, That a vegetative life is common to 
them, as well as animals; and that the pro agatlon 
or production of the ſpecies is the effect of the vege- 
tative, not the ſenſitive life in animals, as well as in 
plants; and that if there be a neceflity of the con- 
currence of two different ſexes in animals, at the be- 
ginning or 2 of the ſpecies, the ſame ne- 
muſt be in plants too; for as a cow, a mare, 
a hen, a ſhe-reptile, an inſect, &c. cannot produce 
an animal without the male, no mote can it be fu 
1 that a pane N fertile _— 7 ꝗ * 
e concurrence e male plant, or the 
of the plant. REY | * 
Mr. . That he will not deny, that both trees 
and herbs may produce fruit, and even come to ma- 


turity, without the male ſeed being ſprinkled upon 


them. For though moſt birds do not lay eggs with- 


out congreſs of the male, yet the hen often does it 


without copulating with the cock, but then theſe 
eggs are barren and wind eggs; juſt fo, though a fe- 
male plant may produce ſeed of itſelf, yet that ſeed is 
never fertile. For, | 
Firſt, As the work of generation in animals does not 
proceed from their animal or ſenſitive life but from 
their vegitarive, which being che ſame as in plants, 
that operation muſt be performed after the fame 
manner in both; therefore, as there is a neceffity 
of two different ſexes in animals, it muſt be ſo too 
in plants. : x 
Secondly, As paſſive ſeminal matter in female ani- 
mals cannot be productive or fertile of itſelf, without 
being impregnated, animated, or its particles ſet in 
motion and dilated by the active principles of the 
male ſeminal matter; neither can the fimate ſeed 
in plants be rendered fertile, until it be impregnated 
the farina fœcundans from the male parts of the 
plants. 2 
As to the flowers of plants, if they were not aſſiſt- 
ing to, or if there were not ſome extraordinary uſe 
from them in che perfection of the ſeed, they would 
not be ſo often obſerved upon plants as they are. But 
ſince there is nofruit or ſeed without a previous flower; 
and ſince where the one is obvious the other is con- 
icuous, and fince one is ſcarce to be obſerved with 
- naked eye, neither is the other; this implies a re- 
lation between them, that the one of them is not to 
be expected without the other. 
It is true, there may be flowers upon a plant, where 
the fruit is ſeldom ſeen, eſpecially in theſe northern 
climates ; fach as rhe Pervinca, the Nymphæa alba 


minima, and ſeveral others; where the plant exhauſts 
| the 


* 


tte nutritious Juice, in puſhing forth tendrils or 
© creeping the „ | 
be able to bring the fruit to perfection; but there is 
ſent as a meſſenger before it, to give notice of its 
n proach ; thou 


| 8 different branches, or different parts of the 
creaſe upon theſe plants, till the flower is ſpent and 


E 
hid; which is nat fo in the Afarum, Hydrocotyle, 


regular flowers, which precede the minute capſulæ or 


füirſt ſtep towards the production of the ſeed, whether 
both be upon the ſame pedicle or not, it neceſſarily 


follows, thar the one muſt contribute towards the | 


The antients taking notice, that ſeveral plants did 
| _—_ of the fame ſpecies, and ſown from the ſame 


had flowers female, and | 
fruits, male plants. Thus Mercurialis is called Spi- 
the male. 


each other; but where the root is perennial, and where 


than the ſeed, the caſe alters 


produces the ſeed. F 


And this is ſo far from being an objection againſt the 


— 


mals, 
. ments to confirm this in a negative Way, as have been 


When plants have been deprived of their male flowers, 
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roots, Which ſo weaken the plants, as not to 


no fruit or feed to be ſeen, unleſs a flower has been 


it is not always upon the ſame 
plant, yet it is ſtill upon ſome other plant of the ſame 
2 for the flowers are to be ſeen upon diſtinct 
ranch from the fruit, in the Abies, Corylus, Nux 
uglans, &c. che Mercurialis, Spinachia, &c. 
BE the fruit never appears, or never begins to in- 


gone; therefore they muſt ſerve for another uſe, than 
to be merely ornamental; for if that were their prin- 
cipal uſe, they would be always conſpicuous, Which 
are not for the moſt part in apetalous flowers; 
and they would always be to be ſeen, and never be 


&c. where, though the flower is large enough in pro- 

rtion to the fruit, yet it is not to be ſeen, unleſs 
the leaf be turned up, and both flower and fruit be 
natrowly ſearched for. . | 
The Frumenta and Gramina have their ſtamineous 
flowers; yet in ſome of them che flower is ſeldom to 
be ſeen, unleſs the ſpike be ſhaken; and then the 
* will appear. ee 

e Polypodium, and other capillary plants, have 


ſeed-veſſels, but neither of them are conſpicuous with- 

out a microſcope. 

From theſe inſtances it appears, that the flowers are 

not conſtantly a to preſerve the tender em- 

bryos from the injuries of the air, for then the flowers 


muſt always have been upon the ſame pedicle with | 


the fruit. 


Therefore, ſince the appearance of the flower is the 


bringing of the other to perfection. 
produce flowers and had no ſeeds, and that other 


, did produce the ſeed without a previous flower, 
they were ready to call the one male, and the other 
female, without any notion that the one was affiſting 
to the other ; for they looked upon ſuch flowers to 
be only barren ; and therefore they called thoſe Which 
thoſe that produced the 


cata Fœmina, and Teſticulata Mas. That which 
produces the fruit muſt needs be the female, as the 
female animal brings forth the fœtus; therefore the 
teſticulata muſt needs be the female, and the ſpicata 


Wherever the plants are annual, theſe with the 
flowers, and ſuch as have the feed, are always near to 


the plant is more frequently proplgated by the root 

or there being no need 
of the ſeed to propagate the plant, there is the leſs 
need of the flower to be nearer to the plant which 


the Spinachia and the Lupulus are 5 ſeen 
to grow, to produce the ſeed, and the other the ſqua- 


mous fruit ; when the Pane which produce the male |. 


flowers of the one of the other, are at ſome diſtance. 
neceſſity of two ſexes in plants as well as in animals, 
that it is an argument to confirm it; for it ſhews the 
wonderful contrivances in order to preſerve the ſpe- 
cies, when the ordinary means of propagating it by 
the ſeed cannot be ſo Sid jeg Spar "Ag 
Theſe, and more that might be produced, being 
evident proots of two ſexes in plants, as well as ih ani- 
we ſhall in the next lie, give ſome experi- 


already done in a poſitive. 


and ſeemed to be full of the bud, and were con 


. Tpike, could not now do an thing 


RR ee 
or 3 parts in the flower, they either produced 
no ſeed at all, or if they did, they became abottive, 
dried up, or dwiridled away; or though the ſeeds did 
. — to perfection, they were barren, or did not 
periment 1, Mr. Geoffroy having cut off all the 
amineous tufts of male flowers from the top of the 
ſtalk in the Maiz or Turky-wheat, as ſoon as the 
cared, and before the ſpike loaded with the em- 
bryos of the ſemen had put forth from the alæ of the 
leaves, ſeveral of theſe embryos decayed and dried 
up after they were pretty vgs but Tome grains upon 
their pedicles all along the ſpike ſwelled conſidera ly, 
C- 
ue fertile, while all the others miſcarried, and 
there was not one ſpike where the whole ſeeds did hot 
ripen to the full, | | | 
his experiment is a ſufficient proof of rhe uſe of 
the male flowers of this plant; for whatfoever that is 
which flows from the racemi of theſe flowers, it ſeems 
it muſt be conducive not only for the impregnation of 
the ſeed, but alſo for the growth and impregnation of 
the fruit. 
At preſent we ſhall ſhew, that what nouriſhment is 
uſually furniſhed by the pedicle to the embryos, does 
not y_ to be capable to dilate or expand itſelf, or 
contribute to the continual ſupply of nutritious par- 
ticles, unleſs the embryos were animated or enlivened 
by the ſpirit which ſhould have flowed from the male 
flowers; ſo that they were ſo debilitated and weaken- 
ed, in aſcending from the body of the plant towatds 
the embryos, before they could arrive at them, that 
they which othetwiſe might have ſerved for the aug - 
mentation and increaſe of all the embryos upon the 
more than con- 
tribute to the ripening of a few. And although Mr. 
Geoffroy might have, imagined, that theſe few ſeeds 
which came to perfection were fertile alfo, becauſe 
they were full of germs, yet he could not be ſure of 
that, unleſs he had ſown the fathe ſeeds next ſeaſon, 
and tried whether they would chit or not. - | 
ardeners who. buy Onion and Leek-ſeed brought 
m Straſburgh, commonly try the following expe- 
riment: they put a few of the feeds into a pot of Wa- 
ter mixed wh earch. and if they find they begin to 
ſpring, or ſend forth the ſeminal leaf or fibre of the 
root, after a few days, he Jorge of the product of 
it; and notwithſtatfling all the ſeeds without this 
trial may ſeem to be productive, being equally firm, 
hard, and ſolid, per aps not more than one third of 
them will prove fertile. 18 4 
And this barrenneſs may proceed, either becauſe they 
had never been impreghated by rhe male parts of the 
flower, or that they had been too much expoſed to 


} 


the alf; being ſome time or other ti much moiſt- 
ened, and not afterwards been tarefully dried, of have 
been kept too long, by which neglect they loſe their 


ſpirit or life. | 
Now. if the fulnefs, folidity and firmiieſs of à ſeed is 


not a ſure hgh of its fertility, then Mr. Geoffro 


might have been miſtaken in his opinion of the ferti- 
lity of theſe ſeeds in the Malz, ſince he did not mike 
any trial of it, by committing it to the ground. 

In like manner, as to his ſecond experiment of the 
Mercurialis Dioſcoridis, where he raifed ſome plants 
which had the fruit, and others Which had the ſta- 
mineous flowers, and removed the floriferous plants 
before the flowers were blown, every one of the ſeeds 
upon the fructiferous plants, except five or ſix, miſ- 
carried; which feeds were ſo full, that he was per- 


\ ſuaded they were capable of producing new plants, 


and the like was found by Camerarius in the Cannabis. 
Yet inaſmuch as neither of them tried the experi- 
ment, by ſowing the ſame ſeed the ſecond year, th 
could not be ſure but that they might have failed in 
their expectation. by | | 
Mr. Bobart, overſeer of the.phyſic-garden at Oxford. 
many years fince, which was before the doctrine of 
the different ſexes of plants was well underſtood, bein 
herbarizing, found a plant of the Lychnis ſylveſtris 
| limplex, 


% 
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: ſimplex, no apices; and taking notice that this was not 


only in one, but in all the flowers upon the ſamk plant, 
he imagined it might be a new ſpecies; and therefore 
marked the plant, and took care to have it preſerved 


till the ſeeds were ripe; and then, they being full, 
hard, and firm, and to outward appearance full of 


germ, he ſowed them in a 217 place in the garden 
the next ſeaſon, but not a plant ſprung up from them. 
Theſe and other inſtances, ſet the opinion of the dif- 
ferent ſexes of plants upon another footing than has 
been received by moſt of our modern authors; for it 
imports, that it is not the nouriſhment of the groſs 
ſubſtance of the ſeed itſelf which is hereby meant, nor 
the increaſe of the ſeed-veſſel, which is thereby de- 
ſigned; for (as is already obſerved) a hen can lay an 


| 88. without having before had congreſs with a cock; 


and this, when newly laid, ſhall be of the ſame big- 
neſs, colour, taſte, and ſmell, with another egg which 
has been cocked (as they call it;) 1. e. which has been 
fecundated by the maſculine ſeminal materies : but 
the difference will appear, when both are put under 
the hen, in order to be hatched ; for the one ſhall pul- 
lulate or chit, and the other ſhall become fetid and 


The caſe is. juſt the ſame with the ſeed of a plant, it 


may be augmented and increaſed in its bulk; it may 
become firm, hard, and ſolid, and have all the tokens 
of a perfect ripeneſs; the ſeed-veſſels may be enlarged, 
and the pulp or parenchyma of the fruit may be aug- 


_ mented; and 70 the | hana of the ſeed may remain 


crude, indigeſted, and incapable to be explicated and 


dilated, or ſet in a ſuitable motion, whereby to pro- 
trude the fibrilla of the root at one end, and the ſe- 


minal leaves at the other; except it has before -re- 


ceived ſome extraneous matter, or ſome active particles 


from the male parts of the flower, or from the male 
flower itſelf. 

In order to confirm the neceſſity of two ſexes of plants, 
as well as in animals, this familiar conſideration may 
be added : that the fertility or barrenneſs of any tree, 


in the more or leſs fruitful ſeaſons, may be known to 
ignorant or leſs curious perſons, by the quantity of 


the flowers which appear in the ſpring time; and that 
not only in trees alone, where the flower and fruit are 
upon one and the ſame foot-ſtalk, but alſo in ſuch 
trees, where the flowers are upon diſtinct trees, or ſe- 
parate places upon the ſame tree; for it is eaſy to 


determine by the catkins or vali upon the Walnut, 
Filbert, or Hazle-trees, whether ſuch or ſuch trees 
will be fertile or barren for the enſuing ſeaſon, before 
any of the embryos begin to break, be puſhed forth, 
or appear. 
Having already treated of the male and female parts 


* 


of flowers, we ſhall next conſider their uſe. 


Flowers, in this reſpect, may aptly be divided into 
that of male flowers, which (as has been before ob- 
ſerved) were formerly reputed barren; and the plants 
| Which produce them were alſo called female plants, 
- becauſe thoſe perſons not having any notion of dif- 
_ ferent ſexes in plants, they were called female, upon 
account of their weakneſs ; or if they had any thought | 


of ſexes in them, it was only illuſive. 


The ancients were ignorant of thoſe which are now- 
a.: days called hermaphrodite flowers; and they, not 
having a true notion of ſexes of plants, could not ima- 


Þ gine that the parts of both ſexes ſhould be in one 


ower, upon one and the ſame foot-ſtalk. 


And although hermaphrodite animals bear the leaſt 
proportion in the animal kingdom, yet hermaphro- 


dites have the greateſt ſhare in the vegetable, though 


they are not ſo numerous as they have been ſuppoſed 
to be; for upon a ſtrict examination it will be found, 
that a great many more plants have diſtin& male and 
female flowers, than was formerly believed. 


* 


The neceſſity of different ſexes in plants having been 


_ demonſtrated, and that the female ſeed, though it 
- ſhould ripen to the full, cannot be fertile, except it 
be impregnated by what it receives from the male 
Parts of flowers, we. ſhall next explain the organs of 
generation in both fees. «SE 


* — . 
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In the animal ceconomy, there are, beſides thoſe 


veſſels that are deſtinated for nutrition, and the ſecre- 
tion of the ſeveral juices in the body, ſpermatic veſſels, 
which conſiſt of N 5ms deferentia, and conti- 
nentia ſemen. The præparantia in males; are the 
blood-veſſels and the teſtes; the one conveys the 
blood, and the other ſeparates the ſemen from blood, 
and elaborates it. | 
So likewiſe in plants there are veſſels that receive the 
nutritious particles from the earth, and convey it to 
the extremity of the plant; ſome. of which tend di- 
rectly to the leaf, and others to the flowers. 
Thoſe which go to the foot-ſtalk of the flower ma 
not improperly be called ſpermatic-veſſels, for it is 
from them that the ſeminal particles in male, female, 
and hermaphrodite flowers are ſeparated ; therefore 
the foot- of the hermaphrodite flowers are pro- 
portionably larger than thoſe either of the male or fe- 
male; they have a double office, and contribute ſuc- 
ceſſively to both. ws | 
In thoſe where the calyx becomes the fruit, the 
greateſt ſupply is furniſhed to it firſt, and diſtributed 
in its cortical parts, as is viſible in the Roſe; in which 
the foot-ſtalk is ſo far enlarged at firſt, as to be of an 
equal bigneſs with the bud. | | 
After the calyx is thus formed, the next diſtribution 
is to the inner or centrical part of the flower, which 
Dr. Grew calls attire, and where the piſtillum becomes 
the fruit; the piſtillum and ſtylus are formed at the 
ſame time with the ſtamina and apices. 
The ſtylus at the very firſt acquires both its due length 
and bigneſs; for the nutritious particles aſcending in 
the center never ſtop till the ſtylus is ſtretched out to 
its full length; and in ſuch as are furniſhed with a 
peculiar apex, that is formed firſt; the neck of the 
ſtylus, or that part next to it, is the biggeſt; from 
thence it gradually decreaſes in its, rebel till it 
= iſtillum. This is eil perceived by 
thoſe Who will take the pains to open the bud of a 
Lily, Tulip, &c. before they are half blown, 
The ſtamen is furniſhed next with an extraordinary 
ſupply of the nutritious particles before the flower is 
blown; theſe, whether fewer or more, are at firſt 
brought to their proportional largeneſs, being round 
and Juicy. | 


The apex 1s the third which receives this extraordinary 


ſupply of the nouriſhment, for after that the ſtylus 
1s — that it may lean to it after the veſſels of 
the ſtamen and ſummit are extended to their full 
length, and ſo formed, that they can convey ſuch an 


extraordinary quantity of particles as may fill up the 
capacity of the apex, it is then more enlarged than 
| ever after; for if the flower of a Lily be opened be- 


fore it be blown, the apex will be found to be full as 
long as the ſtamen ; for as the one half of the apex 
covers the ſtamen, fixed to its center, ſo the othet 
half of it is ſo far extended above the ſtamen, as the 
ſtamen remained uncovered below it, towards the pe- 
dicle or foot-ſtalk. . X42 | 

The fourth part of a flower is the petala, which re- 
ceives this extraordinary ſupply of nouriſhment be- 
fore the blowing; theſe upon the reverſe, are firſt en- 
larged towards the pedicle, and are afterwards ex- 
tended and ſtretched forth in proportion to the en- 
largement of the attire ; at firſt they are all groſſer, 
and more ſucculent towards the origin, and gradually 
become thinner and broader. The ſtamina of mono- 
petalous flowers do, for the moſt part, ariſe partly 
from the petalon itſelf, and partly from the calyx; 
eſpecially if the ſtamina correſpond in number to the 
petala, as in the Hexapetalz, or Polypetalæ Liliacez 


of Tournefort, where every ſtamen ariſes oppoſite to 


the middle of the petalon. 


This obſervation (how and when this more than or- 


dinary ſupply of nouriſhment is carried to the flowers) 
eaſily demonſtrates wherein the analogy of the organs 
of generation in plants and animals conſiſts. 
In animals, the ſeminal matter is received by proper 
veſſels from: the ſame blood from whence the other 
ſecretions, fit for the preſervation of the animal ceco- 
| -  nomy 
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proceed; ſo that the blood in animals being 
the ſame with the ſap in plants, and both being con- 
veyed after the ſame manner throughout the ſeveral 
bodies, it neceſſarily follows, that the one as well as 
the other, muſt have proper veſſels for ſecretion of 


the ſeminal matter. n 
Let it then be conſidered, that the ſap or nutritious 


juice aſcends in common to the pedicle of the flower, 


as the blood flows by the aorta deſcendens; and that 
at the calyx or bottom of the flower, ſome ſhare goes 
to one part of it, and ſome to another; as the aorta 
| ſends one branch to the ſpermatic veſſels, and the re- 
mainder of it | in to perform the other functions; 
and as a part of the ſap is ſeparated by the pedicle of 
the flower, when the remainder is diſtributed through- 
out the remaining parts of the plant, ſo the arteria 
præparans goes directly to the teſtes in the males, and 
ovarium in the female: and in flowers ſome veſſels 
tend directly to the calyx (if it becomes the fruit) or 
to the perianthium (if there be any,) ſome to the pe- 
tala, ſome to the ſtamina, ſome to the piſtillum or 
uterus, as it is called by Malpighius. 
Theſe things being ſeriouſly reflefted on, we muſt of 
neceſſity conclude, 
1. That the ſame due care is taken to elaborate and 
are the more ſubtile and impenetrable particles of 
the nutritious juics in plants, as of the blood in 


animals. 

2. This ſubſtance ſo prepared, as it muſt be deſigned 
for ſome extraordinary ule, ſo this uſe can be no other 
than that of being the means of fecundating the fe- 
male ſeed in 2 as the other is of the Re 
oval in animals. | | 

If any one ſhall take a flower full blown, and pull 
one of the ſtamina from the pedicle, he will find a 
rough viſcid liquor, like to the ſperma, which remains 
here till its moſt ſubtle parts have aſcended the ſta- 
men, or perhaps the more groſs.particles might have 
remained there, after the moſt ſubtile had aſcended, 
before the flower was blown; this is as plain and de- 
monſtrable as can be in the Lilies, particularly in the 
Orange Lily, and moſt of the Martagon Lilies, there 
is a contrivance more obvious. 


I This viſcid liquor aſcending by parallel ducts to the 


there this ſubtile matter is retained till it is 

| Eirther elaborated by the evaporations of the more 

humid and aqueous particles, by the heat of the ſun; 

and then it becomes a moſt ſubtile, fine, impalpable 

duſt, which is then ſaid to be ripe, and is called the 
farin 


a. 
Dr. Blair, after having given the ſentiments of ſeven 
different authors upon the ſubject, proceeds to give 
his own, without ſubſcribing to the ſentiment of either 
the one or the other; and endeavours by a ſtrict ex- 
amination of the flowers themſelves, to find out which 
of theſe two opinions, ſo diametrically oppoſite to each 
other, are moſt agreeable to fact. 
But before he begins, he lays down this general 
maxim, which he takes for granted, that nature is 
uniform in all her operations, and never recedes from 
thoſe rules laid down by the wiſe Diſpoſer of all things 
at the creation, by performing the ſame thing after 
two different and contrary methods; and thence con- 
cludes, that if the farina be a congeries of ſeminal 

ts in one ſpecies, it muſt be ſo in all. 


there be an open and direct paſſage, or though it | 


be not ſo direct, yet if by any direct paſſage, by which 
it can be demonſtrated, that one ſingle grain of the 


farina can enter every individual ſeed in one plant, it 


muſt be ſo in all; but if neither of theſe hold good, 
and if it can be proved by ocular Ren without 
the aſſiſtance of a microſcope, in thoſe very plants 
exemplified by Mr. Morland, Mr. Geoffroy, and Mr. 
Bradley, that the farina in ſubſtance cannot enter the 
ſeminal veſſel; or if it does, that there is no direct 
paſſage for it to enter each particular ſeed, after it has 
o got into the capſula or ſiliqua; then he hopes, 
| os their queries, ſuppoſitions, and aſſertions, muſt 


As for the Coroga Imperialis, the firſt example given 


formed its office. 


to retain t 
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by Mr. Morland, the flower of which hangs dowt\ 
wards, though he does not deny but its ſtylus may be 
hollow all the way, and that it may be open at the 
extremity, yet by its ſituation, and ſeveral other cir- 
cumſtances, it does not ſcem to him to favour this 
opinion. | | 
For firſt, as there is a continual conflux of particles 
through the ſkin in animal bodies, it is alſo 50 in ve 
getables: this appears by the immediate fading of 
tlowers, or any other, part of the plant, after it has 

n plucked off; which proceeds from the evapora- 


tion of the particles in the little tubes, without any 


more ſucceeding in their place. 
He thinks it as reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that theſe par- 
ticles flow out by the hollow ſtylus, as by any other 
art, and alſo more ſenſibly there than elſewhere, be- 
cauſe of their being concentrated within ſuch narrow 
bounds z and that if theſe particles deſcend by the 
ſtylus hanging downwards, the particles, or rather 
grains of the farina, can never aſcend the ſame way. 
2dly, That if it ſhould be granted, that theſe grains 
did aſcend by the ſtylus, how do they get into the ſe- 
minal veſſel; that being cloſely ſhut up, as will ap- 
pear to any one who ſhall obſerve it. 
3dly, Whereas Mr. Morland ſuppoſes, that the rain 
either waſhes it, or the wind ſhakes it down the tube, 
till it reaches the ſeminal veſſel; Dr. Blair obſetves, 
that the extremity which is the upper part of the _—_ 
in an erect flower, muſt be the lower in a dependent 
one; ſo that if either the rain or wind have acceſs to 
it, it muſt neceſſarily either waſh or drive it away from 
the ſeminal veſſel, which is now the ſtylus, 
But here the Doctor takes notice of another contri- 
vance, for anſwering that purpoſe, i. e. a ſort of a 
pelvis or ciſtern, called by Linnæus nectarium, ſi- 
tuated at the origin or root of each petalon, filled with 
a viſcous liquor which continues there, and never ex- 
ceeds its bounds ſo long as the petalon is in health: 
for ſince the apices are here ſo artfully fixed, that they 
turn every way with the leaſt wind, as Mr. Morland 
rightly obſerves, when they burſt, and the farina is 
driven to and fro, though it cannot ſo eaſily enter the 
tube, yet it may convenlently be blown up towards 
the orifice of the petala ſurrounding the ſtylus, where 
it is ſtopped or ſtaid by this viſcol „till it has per- 
To confirm this, he inſtances Mr. Fairchild, who, he 
lays, being perſuaded that this viſcous liquor did ſome 
way or other contribute towards the fructif ing of this 
plant, but not underſtanding how it did fo, he tried 
the experiment, by wiping this liquor off as ſoon as 
it was depoſited in the pelvis, and the flower which 
he ſo ſerved did not bear any fruit. 
And the way the doctor accounts for this is, that the 


- humidity being removed, the farina is no ſooner blown 


upwards, than it immediately falls down, without 
producing any effect; and that which he takes to be 
a confirmation of this is, that both T 1 4 5 and Fri- 
tillarias have this pelvis or baſon, yet it is for the moſt 
part dry and empty; becauſe the flowers of the for- 
mer being erect, they have no ſuch need of this liquor 

che duſt; for that the rain, having immediate 
acceſs to them, may waſh the duſt towards the origin 
of the petala, where it can remain till it has performed 
its office; whereas the rain having no acceſs to the 
inner ſurface of the flower of the Corona Imperialis, 
it is naturally endowed with this humidity, depoſited 
there by ſeveral excretory ducts, in order to render 
it fit for the purpoſe : and Malpighius himſelf takes 
notice of this ſingularity in this flower, though he aſ- 


_ Cribes no uſe to it. e 
The next example propoſed by Mr. Morland, is the 
_ Yellow Lily, which, according to his hgure, is repre- 


ſented as having the apices equally high with the top 
of the ſtylus, and the petala over-topping each other; 
whereas he ſays, that by the narroweſt inſpection he 


ever could make, the top of the apices (they being 


then perpendicularly fituated) reaches no higher than 


the neck of the button'upon the top of the ſtylus, 
and that this is before _ apices begin to. burſt - me 
- { | . 


— —ͤä — — — — 
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Thed the duſt; but as ſoon as the flower begins to 


open, they depart from the ſtylus, and force the pe- 
— outwards, by a certain elaſticity, and expand 


themſelves; this being done, they immediately change 


their poſture from a perpendicular to an oblique or 
horizontal one; nor do they ever pour out their duſt 


or farina, till they can conveniently drop it upon the 
bottom of the flower, and towards the root of the 
penn | 


ut taking it for granted that it was ſo, the top of the 
ſtylus (which the Doctor calls the button, in oppoſition 


to the apices ſtaminum, ) he ſays, is ſo compact, and 


of ſo firm a ſubſtance, that it is next to impoſſible, 
that the farina in ſubſtance, or in integral parts, can 

ſs through it. 5 | 
FF the integral parts, the complete grain, the minute 
globuli, in which the whole ſeminal plant 1s contained, 
cannot then enter, the whole compound muſt be diſ- 


| ſolved, and the minute ſeminal particles in this ſmall 


ain of duſt muſt be diſunited; and if fo, how ſhall 
theſe again come to cement, ſo as to make up one 
continued body? or how ſhall this little body, fo united, 
enetrate a ſecond time the partition-wall betwixt the 
ſtylus and piſtillum? and again, how ſhall it find out 
its way to its neſt, in the proper embryo of the ſeed? 
The Doctor takes notice of the White Lily, the Orange 
Lily, the Ma n Lily, &c. as objections to the 
opinions of Mr. Morland, Bradley, &c. and alſo 
mentions the Iris, as a moſt pregnant inſtance, that 
the farina cannot ſo much as come at the piſtillum; 
for having ſix petals, the three ſtamina with long 
apices lie hid between the three petala which han 
downwards, and three large expanſions of the bifi 
ſtylus, and the upper part of the down-hanging pe- 
n: the farina can never reach the center of the 
ſtylus, though it were hollow, which it is not, but 
muſt deſcend along its outſide, to the top and outſide 
of the rudiment of the fruit, there to emit its effluvia. 
Theſe and other inſtances he concludes, are ſufficient 
roof, that the farina cannot enter the ſtylus, penetrate 
into the piſtillum, or inner 
nor have the leaſt acceſs to the embryo of the ſeed. 
As to the objection, that there is not paſſage ſufficient 
to admit the male ſeed into the uterus, or even into 
the ovaries, it is thus anſwered : 


If it be conſidered how every flower, when it is pre- 


pared for the act of receiving the male ſeed, is fo 


much under the influence of the ſun, that the petals 


open at its approach, and ſhut up again at its depar- 
ture, it very well explains how the piſtillum, or fe- 
male parts of generation, are relaxed at one time more 
than another, i. e. that the female parts are more re- 
laxed at the opening of the flower, than when the 
flower i8\ſhut up; for the flower- leaves adhering to 
the bottom of the piſtillum, muſt conſequently, when 
they bend back, put every part of the piſtillum into 
a different poſture to that in which it was when the 
petals were ſhut, | 1 
And it is certain, that it is the preſence of the ſun 
that ripens the male duſt in the apices, and opens the 
little caſes in which it is contained, giving them a 
ſpringineſs that flings forth that duſt as ſoon as it is 
ripe, ſo as to ſcatter it to a conſiderable diftance. The 
female parts are at this time dilated by the opening 
of the flower-leaves, and the apices and chives, con- 


curring at the ſame, time in flinging forth their male | 


duſt, anſwer the ſame end in the generation of plants, 
that the act of copulation does among animals. | 


_ Having thus given ſeveral reaſonings and arguments 


_ uſed by various authors, who have made it their ſtudy | 


to e wp the mode of generation of Ne | 


whether 


e impregnation of them proceeds from the 


farina fœcundans, or male duſt, entering the uterus of 


plants in ſubſtances, or by efluvia, I ſhall not take 


me to determine the diſpute ; eſpecially ſince 


u 
| Mr. Boyle has proved, that all effluvia are ſubtile par- 


ticles of matter; ſo that it matters not how ſmall or 
minute theſe particles are, ſince a body in its firſt ſtate 
may be ſo minute as to be ſcarcely perceptible. 


I mall thefefore conclude with metitioning a few ex- 


of the ſeminal veſſel, 


opinion of effluvia; and Mr. Br 
of the farina entering the uterus in ſubſtance, and 


periments of my own, which I communicated to Dr. 
atrick Blair, which he improved as a proof of his 
adley alſo, as a proof 


leave the curious enquirer to determine on that fide 
of the queſtion, to which reaſoning and experiment 
ſhall influence him. 

I ſeparated the male plants of a bed of Spinach from 
the female; and the conſequence was, that the ſced 
did ſwell to the uſual bigneſs, but when ſown it did 
not grow afterwards; and ſearching into the feed, [ 
found it wanted the punctum vitæ, or what Geoffroy 
calls. the germen. | . 

I ſet twelve Tulips by themſelves, about fix or ſeven 
yards from any other, and as ſoon as they blew, [ 
took out the ſtamina with their ſummits ſo very care- 
fully, that I ſcattered none of the male duſt; and 
about two days afterwards I ſaw bees working on a 
bed of Tulips, where I did not take out the ſtamina; 
and when they came out, they were loaded with the 
farina or male duſt on their bodies and legs; and [ 
ſaw them fly into the Tulips; where I had taken out 


| the ſtamina, and when they came out, I found they 


had left behind them ſufficient -to impregnate theſe 
flowers, for they bore good ripe ſeeds which afterward 


rew, | 
Fo a parcel of Savoys, which were planted for feed 
near White and red Cabbages, the ſeeds, when ſown, 
roduced half red, and tome white Cabbages, and 
me Savoys with red nbs, and ſome neither one fort 
nor the other, but a mixture of all forts together in 
one plant, which I ſuppoſe might happen by the et- 
fluyia of the different forts impregnating the uterus of 
ow other. 4 
n a letter communicated by Paul Dudley, Eſa; to 
the Royal Society, written from New Ed he 
mentions the interchanging of the colours of the In- 
dian Wheat, if the various colours are planted in rows 
near each other; but if they are planted ſeparately, 
they conſtantly keep to their own colour; and this 
interchanging of colours has been obſerved, when the 
diſtance between the rows of Corn has been ſeveral 
ards, though he ſays, if there happens to be a high 
ard fence the different coloured Corns, the 
alteration of colours is entirely prevented. 
It is from different flowers impregnating each other, 
that the ſeveral varieties have been produced; and 
this gives new light to the floriſts, for raiſing a much 
2 variety of flowers; for by planting the dif- 
erent coloured flowers near each other, ſo that the 


flowers when fully blown may be intermixed, their 


farina will impregnate each other, ſo that the ſeeds 
will produce an ee flowers partaking of both co- 
lours. But it muſt be obſerved, that flowers of dif- 
ferent genera will not impregnate each other, therefore 
the plants muſt be of the ſame genus which are placed 
together. WER 

Cucumbers and Melons always produce male and fe- 
male flowers upon different parts of the ſame plant; 


the male flower (which appears upon a flender foot- 


* 


ſtalk, and has a large ſtyle in the middle, covered 
with an Orange - coloured farina) is by the gardeners 
commonly called falſe bloſſoms, and are ſometimes by 
unſkilful perſons pulled off ſoon after they appear, 
ſuppaſing that they weaken the plants, if ſuffered to 
remain, which is a very great miſtake; for, in order 
to try this experiment, I planted four holes of Melons 
in a place pretty far diſtaat from any other; and when 
the flowers began to appear, I conſtantly pulled off 
all the male flowers from time ito time before they 
opened; the conſequence was, that all the young fruit 
dropt off ſoon after they appeared, and not one ſingle 
fruit remained to grow to any ſize, though the vines 
were equally ſtrong with thoſe which I had planted in 


another place, where I ſuffered all the flowers to re- 


main upon them, from which Thad a great quantity 


of fruit. But this doctrine is now fo well eſtabliſhed 


among the gardeners, being confirmed by experience, 
525 ther now carry the male flowers of the Cucum- 


nd Melons to the female, if there are none 
N ſituated 


ſituated very near them, and gent] ſtrike the farina o 
the male, into the boſom of the female flowers, and 


thereby ſet the young fruit, which would otherwiſe 


| Trike are ſome perſons, who ſtill object to this theory 


of the generation of plants, from having obſerved 


ſome plants; which were termed female, growing 


ſingly, and at a 1 great diſtance from any male 


plants of the ſame 


ind, which had for ſome years 


produced ſeeds which were perfect, and grew when 


ſown; and indeed I was myſelf a little ſtaggered in | 
my opinion, on having obſerved a female plant of the | 


white Briony, which grew ſingly in a garden, where 


there were no other plants of the ſame kind; which 


for ſeveral years produced berries, which grew and 
flouriſhed perfectly well. This 1 me upon examining 
the plant more carefully than I had before done, When 
I found there were great numbers of male flowers in- 
termixed with the female, on the ſame plant; and 
fince then I have frequently found the ſame in many 
other plants, which are ſometimes male and female 


| 


| 


in different plants, yet have ſometimes both ſexes on 


the ſame plant; ſo that the objections which have been 
made to this doctrine, may not have proper evidence 
for their ſupport. 
It is certain, that the female plants may produce fruit, 
without the — — the male; but it is not 
certain, that this fruit or ſeed will, if ſown, produce 
another plant. What has been ſo often related by 
travellers and hiſtorians, of the neceſſity of the male 
Palm-tree being near the female, in order to render it 
fruitful, hath been fully confirmed by Father Labat, 
in his account of Africa, where he has treated of the 
ſeveral ſorts of Palms: he ſays, that he obſerved in 
Martinico a large Palm-tree, which grew by the ſide 
of a convent, which produced plenty of fruit, though 
there was no other Palm-tree growing within two 
es of this; but he alſo ctthrved. that none of 


theſe fruit would grow, though they had made many | 


trials of them; ſo that they were obliged to procure 
ſome fruit from Barbary, in order to propagate-theſe 
trees. He likewiſe adds, that the fruit which grew 
on this female tree, never ripened ſo perfectly, nor 
was ſo well taſted, as thoſe which came from trees 
which had ſtood near ſome of the male: therefore we 
may conclude, that the fruit or ſeed may be produced 
by the female plants of moſt kinds, without the aſ- 
ſiſtance of the male ſperm, which may ap 
perfect, and fit to produce others; but if we examine 
the ſeeds, we ſhall find that moſt of them have not 
the germ or little plant incloſed, nor will grow if they 


From theſe and many other experiments, it is very 
lain, that there is a neceſſity that the embryo of the 
— flower ſhould be impregnated by the farina or 
male duſt, in order to render the fruit perfect; but 
how, or in what manner. it is performed, is what we 
can only gueſs at, ſince in the generation of animals, 
our greateſt naturaliſts differ very much in their opi- 
nions; nor can any of them aſcertain any particular 
method how it is performed. I ſhall therefore con- 
- clude with quoting the words of the Rey. Dr. Hales, 
which are a moſt ingenious ſummary of the whole 
_ doctrine of the generation of plants. 
&* If I (ſays he) may be allowed to indulge conjecture 
in a caſe in which the moſt diligent enquirers are, 
as yet, after all their laudable reſearches, advanced 
« bur little farther than mere conjecture, I would 


_ <. propoſe it to their conſideration, whether from the | 


« manifeſt proof we have, that ſulphur ſtrongly at- 
tracts Air; a hint may not be taken, to conſider 


rina fœcundans, to attract or unite with elaſtic or 
other reſined active particles. That this farina 


is probable from the ſubtile oil which chymiſts ob- 
uſe of it, was it poſſible that it eould be more aptly 


pear to ſight | 


whether this may not be the primary uſe of the fa- | 


abounds. with ſulphur, and that a very refined ſort, | 

tain from the 'chives-of Saffron ; and if this be the 

Placed for the purpoſe on very moveable apices | 
2 | tp. 
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fixed on the lender points of the ſtamina, whereby 
it might eaſily, with the leaft breath of wind, be 
diſperſed in the air, thereby ſurrounding the plant, 
as it were, with an atmoſphere of ſablimed ſulphu- 
reous pounce ? for many trees and plants abound 
with it, which vniting with the air particles, may, 
perhaps, be inſpired at ſeveral parts of the plant, 
and eſpecially at the piſtillum, and be thence con- 
veyed to the capſula ſeminalis, eſpecially towards 
evening, and in the night, when the beautiful pe- 
tala of the flowers are cloſed up, and they, with all 
the other parts of the vegetable, are in a ſtrongly 
« jmbibing bg And if to theſe united, ſulphureous 
* and aereal particles, we ſuppoſe ſome particles of 
light to be joined (for Sir Ilaac Newton has found, 


« 
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( 
ſult of theſe three by far the moſt active principles 
in nature, will be a punctum ſaliens to invigorate 
the ſeminal plant; and thus we are at laſt con- 
« ducted, by the regular analyſis of vegetable nature, 
to the firſt enlivening principle of their minuteſt 
„origin.“ 
GENIS T A. Lin. Gen. Plant. 766. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 
64.3. tab. 412, Broom; in French, Gent. LY 
The Characters are, | 
T he empalement of the flozwer is of one leaf, tubulous, and 
divided into two lips; the upper lip is deeply cut into tao, 
and the under into three equal parts. The flower tis of the 
butterfly kind; the Randard is oval, acute, and remote 
from the keel, being wholly reflexed ; the wings are a little 
ſhorter than the ſtandard, and are looſe : the keel is erefl, 
and longer than the ſtandard, and is indented at the top. 
It hath ten ſtamina joined in two bodies, which are ſituated 
in the keel, terminated by fingle ſummits. In the center is 
an oblong germen, ſupporting an aſcending ſtyle, crowned 
by an acute twiſted ſligma. The germen afterward becomes 


valves, inclofing. kidney-ſhaped. ſeeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the third ſection of 
Linnzus's ſeventeenth claſs, which includes the plants 
with flowers having ten ſtamina, joined in two bodies; 
and to this he adds ſome of Tournefort's ſpecies of 
Spartium, and the Geniſtella of Tournefort, 

The Syzcizs are, 

. GenisTa (Sagittalis) ramis 2 N articulatis, fo- 
liis ovato-lanceolatis. Hort. Cliff. 355. Fointed Broom, 
with two-edged branches, and jointed, oval, ſpear-ſhaped 
leaves. Chamæ Geniſta ſagittalis. C. B. P. 395. Dwarf 
arrow-ſhaped Broom. ; 

. Gen1sTa (Florida) foliis lanceolatis, ramis ſtriatis te- 
retibus racemis ſecundis. Hort. Cliff. 355. Broom with 
ſpear-ſhaped leaves, and erect x: 94 branches abouhding 
with flowers. Geniſta tinctoria Hiſpanica. C. B. P. 395. 

aniſh Dyers Broom. | | 

3. GexisTa (Tinctoria) foliis lanceolatis glabris ramis 

ſtriatis teretibus erectis. Hort. Cliff. 355. Broom with 

branches proceeding from the fide of the ſtalk. Geniſta 
tinctoria Germanica. C. B. P. 395. Common Dyers 

Broom, or Wood-waxen. 2 

. GkNISsTA (Purgans) ſpinis terminalibus, ramis tereti- 
bus ſtriatis, follis lanceolatis ſimplicibus pubeſcen- 
tibus. Lin. Sp. 999. Broom with taper-ftreaked branches 
terminated by ſpmes, and ſimple, ſpear-ſhaped, hairy leaves. 
Geniſta ſive ſpartium purgans. J. B. 1. p. 404. 

. GrenisTa (Candicaus) follis ternatis ſubtus villoſis, pe- 
dunculis lateralibus ſubquinquefloris foliatis, legumi- 
nibus hirſutis. Amcœn. Acad. 4. p. 284. Trifoliate Broom 


* 


baving five flowers, and hairy pods. Cytiſus Monſpeſ- 
ſulanus, medicz folio, ſiliquis denſe congeſtis & vil- 
. - Joſs. Tourn Inſt. 643. | 

6. GExISTA (Tridentata) ramis triquetris ſubarticulatis, 
foliis tricuſpidatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 710. Broom with 


oints. Geniſtella fruticoſa Luſitanica. Tourn. Inſt, 
646. Shrubby 5 1 70 Dyers Brom. 
oliis 


7. GENISTA (Pilaſa) anceolatis obtuſis, 2 "i 


berculato decumbente. Hort. FUE, 355: Broom with 


Op 
* * „ 


that ſulphur attracts light ſtrongly ) then the re- 


ſpear-ſbaped leaves which are acute, and taper channelled 


with bairy leaves, foot-ſtalks from. the fide of the branches 


obtuſe 


a roundiſh turgid pod with one cell, opening with two 


 three-cornered jointed branches, and leaves ending in three 


thtuſe ſpear-ſhaped leaves, and a declining falk havi 
—2 s. 2 the Geniſta ramoſa, fo 1 
C. B. P. 395. Branching Broom with leaves like St. 
Fohnſwort. _ 

8. GenisTa (Anglica] ſpinis ſimplicibus, ramis floriferis 
inermibus, folio lanceolatis. Hort. Cliff. 355. Broom 
with ſingle ſpines, flower-branches without ſpines, and 
l dag eaves. Geniſta ſpartium minus Anglicum. 
Tourn. nſt. R. H. 645. Small Engliſh Broom, called 


Petty Whin. ' 
9. GenisTa (Hiſpanica urs decompoſitis, ramis flo- 
riferis, inermibus, foliis lanceolatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
711. Broom with decompeunded ſpines, flewer-branches 
without ſpines, and narrow hairy leaves. Genifta ſpinoſa 
minor Hiſpanica villoſiſſima. C. B. P. 395. Maſt hairy, 
ſmall, Spaniſh, prickly Broom. | 
The firſt ſort grows naturally in France, Italy, and 
Germany. This plant ſends out ſeveral ſtalks from 
the root, which ſpread flat on the ground, and divide 
into many flat branches which are jointed, and their 
two ſides are edged like a broad ſword; theſe are 
reen and herbaceous, but are perennial. At each of 
the Joints is placed one ſmall ſpear-ſhaped leaf, with- 
out any foot-ſtalk. The flowers are produced in cloſe 
ſpikes at the end of the branches; they are yellow, 
and of the Pea-bloom kind, and are ſucceeded by 
ſhort hairy „which contain three or four kidney- 
ſhaped ſeeds, The plants flower in June, and the 
ſeeds ripen in September. 
This ſort is propagated by ſeeds, which, if ſown in 
the autumn, the plants will come up the following 
ſpring; but when they-are ſown in the ſpring, the 
plants ney come up the ſame year : when the plants 
come up, they will require no other culture but to 
keep them clean from weeds, and thin them where 
they are too cloſe; at Michaelmas they may be tranſ- 
planted where they are deſigned to remain, and after 
that they will only require to be kept clean, for they 
are very hardy, and will live ſeveral years. 
The ſecond fort riſes with ligneous ſtalks about two 
or three feet high, ſending out many taper channelled 
branches which grow erect, garniſhed with ſmall ſpear- 
ſhaped leaves placed alternate, and are terminated by 
ſeveral ſpikes of yellow flowers, which are of the Pea- 
bloom kind ; theſe are ſucceeded by ſhort pods, which 
turn black when ripe, and contain four or five kid- 
ney-ſhaped ſeeds. It flowers in June and July, and 
the ſeeds ripen in autumn, 5 
The third ſort grows naturally in England. This hath 
ſhrubby ſtalks, which riſe about three feet high, gar- 
niſhed with ſpear-ſhaped leaves, which are . 
and end in ſharper points than thoſe of the former; 
the branches come out from the ſide of the ſtalks, al- 
moſt their whole len and do not grow fo upright 


as thoſe of the ſecond; theſe are terminated by looſe | 


ſpikes of yellow flowers, which are ſucceeded by ww 
like thoſe of the ſecond ſort. It flowers, and the ſeeds 
are ripe about the ſame time as the former. The 
branches of the plant are uſed by the dyers, to give a 
. yellow colour, from whence it is called Dyers Broom, 
 Green-wood, Wood-waxen, or Dyers-weed. | 
The fourth ſort grows naturally about Montpelier. 
This riſes with ſhrubby, ſtriated, taper ſtalks four 
feet high, ſending out ſeveral branches which are 
terminated by ſpines; the leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, 
ſingle, and hairy; the flowers are produced in ſpikes 
at the end of the branches, they are larger than thoſe 
of the other forts, and are of a paler yellow colour. 
They appear in June and July, and are ſucceeded by 
* like the former ſorts. | 

his ſort is tender, and in ſevere froſts is often killed 
in England, where the plants are not protected. 
The fifth ſort grows naturally about Montpelier. 
This riſes with a woody ſtalk to the height of ſeven 
or eight feet, ſending out many flender branches, 
Bari ed with trifoliate leaves, hairy on their under 
a foot in length, ſend out ſmall flowering branches 
on their ſide, ſupporting five yellow flowers. Theſe 


ide; the upper part of theſe branches, for more than 


This 


many parts of 


9 SPINOSA, the Furz, 
SGorſe. 
GENTIAN A. Lin. Gen. Plant. 285. Tourn. Inſt. 
R. H. 80. tab. 40. 
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appear in June and July, and the ſeeds ripen in au- 
tumn. 8 ; | a | | 
The ſixth ſort hath a low ſhrubby ſtalk, which ſeldom 
is more than a foot high, ſending out ſeveral weak 
branches which are jointed, garniſhed with ſmall leaves 
ending in three acute parts. The flowers are produced 
in looſe ſpikes at the top of the branches, they are of 
a 'pale yellow colour, and _—_— the latter end of 
June and in July, and the ſeeds ripen in September. 
ant grows naturally in 2 
The ſeventh ſort hath a ſhrubby ſtalk which declines 
toward the ground, and is ſet over with tubercles; ic 
divides into a few ſmall branches, which are garniſhed 
with ſmall obtuſe leaves. The flowers are diſpoſed in 
ſmall looſe ſpikes at the end of the branches; they 
by —_ of a pale yellow colour, and are ſucceeded 
rt s filled with kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. It 
flowers 1 and the n parker This 


| grove naturally in Germany and France. 


he eighth fort grows naturally upon open heaths in 
ngland. It hath-a ſhrubby ſtalk 
which riſes about two feet high, ſending out many 
ſlender branches, which are armed with long ſingle 
ſpines, and garniſhed with very ſmall ſpear-ſhaped 
leaves, placed alternate on every fide the branches : 
the flower-branches have no ſpines; theſe are ſhort, 
and have five or ſix yellow flowers growing in a cluſ- 
ter at the end. They come out in April and May, 
and are ſucceeded by ſhort — pods, which con- 


tain four or five ſmall kidney-thaped ſeeds. Theſe 
5 in July. | 

he ninth fort grows naturally in Spain. This hath 
a low ſhrubby which ſends out many ligneous 


branches, armed with branching thorns, compoſed 
of ſeveral ſharp thorns, which come out from each 
other, but the Bart branches which produce the flow- 
ers have no ſpines; theſe are garniſhed with ſmall 
hairy leaves of different forms, ſome of them being 
as narrow as hairs, and others are of the ſpear-ſhape ; 
the branches are terminated by clufters of yellow 
flowers, which are ſucceeded by ſhort, A 
hairy pods, filled with kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. The 
whole plant has much the appearance of the common 
Furz or Gorſe, but is very hairy, and the flower- 


® branches being without thorns, are the moſt obvious 


diſtinctions. | 

All theſe' ſorts of Brooms are pro ou ſeeds, 
which, if ſown in the autumn, will ſuc much 
better than if ſown in the ſpring, and a year will be 
thereby ſaved ; as theſe plants ſend out long, ſtringy, 
tough roots, which run deep into the ground, they 
do not bear tranſplanting well, eſpecially if they are 
not removed young ; therefore the beſt way is to ſow 
a few ſeeds in thoſe places where the plants are de- 
ſigned to remain, and to pull up all except the moſt 
promiſing plants as ſoon as they are paſt danger ; after 
this the plants will require no other culture, but to 
keep them clean from weeds : but where this cannot 
be —— the ſeeds may be ſown thin upon a bed 
of light earth, and when the plants come up, they 
muſt be kept clean from weeds till the following au- 
tumn, when the plants ſhould be carefully taken up 
and tranſplanted where they are deſigned to remain. 
They are all very hardy plants except the fourth, fifth, 
and ninth ſorts, which muſt have a warm ſheltered 
ſituation and dry foil, otherwiſe they will not hve 
through the winter, but the others will grow in almoſt 


any ſoil or ſituation. 
Whins, or 


See Urrx. | 


takes its name from Gentius, a, 

king of Illyrium, who firſt diſcovered the virtues of 

this plant.] Gentian, or Fellwort ; in French, Cen- 
The CnakACTRs are, ne” 

It hath à permanent empalement, which is cut into foe 

acute ſegments. The flower bath one petal,” which is tu- 

bulous, cut into five parts at the top, which are 2; 


GEN 
| hath fue awl-ſhaped ſtamina, which are ſhorter than the 
bor 2 — by Jing ſummits. 12 2 center 15 
ſituated an oblong cylindrical germen, having no ſtyle, 
but is crowned by two oval ſtigmas. The germen af- 
terward becomes an oblong taper-pointed capſule, with one 
cell, containing many ſmall ſeeds faſtened to the valves of 
the capſule. | * ae 
This genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond ſection of 
Linnæus's fifth claſs, intitle 1 Pentandria Digyma, 
which includes the plants whoſe flowers have five ſta- 
mina and two ſtigmas. 

The Spcixs are, 

1. GenTIana (Lutea) corollis quinquefidis rotatis ver- 
ticillatis, calycibus ſpathaceis. Hall. Helv. 479. Gen- 
tian with quinquefid wheel-ſhaped petals growing in whorls, 
and bood-bke empalements, Gentiana major lutea. C. 
B. P. 187. Greater yellow Gentian. 

2. GenTIAana (Pneumonathe) corollis quinquefidis cam- 

panulatis oppoſitis pedunculatis, foliis linearibus. 
Fin. Sp. Plant. 228. Gentian with bell-ſhaped quinque- 
fd petals placed 
row leaves. Gentiana auguſtifolia autumnalis major. 
C. B. P. 188. Greater narrow-leaved autumnal Gentiian. 

3. GenTiana (Aſclepiades) corollis quinquefidis cam- 

anulatis oppoſitis ſeſſilibus, foliis amplexicaulibus. 

in. Sp. Plant. 227. Gentian with bell-ſhaped quinquefid 
petals fitting cloſe to the ſtalk oppoſite, and leaves em- 
bracing the ſtalk. Gentian Aſclepiades folio. C. B. P. 
187. Gentian with a Swallow-wort leaf. 

4. GenTiana (Acaulis) corolla quinquefidi campanu 
lati, caulem excedente. Lin. Sp. Plant. 228. Gen- 
tian with a bell. ſb Nr petal — the ſtalk. 
Gentiana Alpina latifolia, magno flore, C. B. P. 187. 
Broad-leavved Alpine Gentian with a large flower, com- 
monly called Gentianella. 4 | 

5. GenTIANA (Nivals) corollis quinquefidis infundibu- 
liformibus, ramis unifloris alternis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
229. Gentian with funnel-ſhaped quinquefid petals, and 
alternate branches baving one flower. Gentiana annua, 


foliis Centaurii minoris. Tourn. Inſt. 81. Annual Gen- | 


tian with leſſer Centaury leaves. | : 
6. GewTiana (Cruciata) corollis quadrifidis imberbibus 
verticillatis ſeſſilibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 231. Gentian 
with quadrifid 1 without beards, growing in wwhorls 
cloſe to the ſtalks. Gentiana cruciata. C. B. P. 188. 
Croſſwort Gentian. : wes 
7. GznTIana (Cilliata) corollis quadrifidis margine ci- 
liatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 23 1. Gentian with a four. pointed 
petal, whoſe border is hairy. Gentianella cærulea oris 
piloſis. C. B. P. 188. Blue Gentian with hairy brims. 


8. GenTiana (Utriculoſa) corollis quinquefidis hypo- 


crateriformibus, calycibus plicatis alatis. Lin. «1 
Plant. 229. Gentian with ſalver-ſhaped quinquefid petals, 
and winged 
ventricoſis. 
tube. 

9. GenTiana (Centaureum) corollis quinquefidis infun- 
dibuliformibus caule dichotomo. Lin. Sp. Plant. 229. 
Gentian with a funnel-ſhaped, five- pointed petal, and a 
forked ſtalk. Centaurium minus. C. B. P. 278. Leſſer 
Centaury. 55 

10. GENTIANA (Perfoliatum) corollis octifidis, folns per- 
foliatis. Lin, Sp. Plant. 232. Gentian with an eight- 
pointed petal, and Thorough-wax leaves. Centaurium Ju- 
teum perfoliatum. C. B. P. 278. Yellow perfoliate Cen- 
taury. + 

11. GEeNTIANA (Spicata) corollis quinquefidis floribus 
alternis ſeſſilibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 230. Gentian with 
funnel. ſbaped F V petals, flowers growing aller- 
nate, and fitting cloſe to the ſtalks. Centaurium minus 
ſpicatum album. C. B. P. 278. Leſſer Centaury with 
a white ſpiked flower. 

12. GtnTiana (Exaltata) corollis quinquefidis co- 
ronatis crenatis, pedunculo terminali longiſſmo di- 
chotomo. Lin. Sp. 331. Gentian with a five-pointed 
petal, a. very long foot-ſtalk, and forked branches. 
Centaurium minus maritimum amplo flore cæruleo. 


ted empalements. Gentiana utriculis 
B. P. 188. Gentian with à ventricoſe 


Plum. Cat. 3. Leſſer maritime Centaury with a large 


blue flower. 


The firſt fort is the common Gentian of the ſhops, 


oppoſite upon foot ſtalls, and very nar- | 


1n man 
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whoſe root is one of the principal ingredients in 


bitters. 


This plant has a large thick root of a yellowiſh 
brown colour, and a very bitter taſte ; the lower 
leaves are of an oblong oval ſhape, a little pointed 
at the end, ſtiff, of a yellowiſh green, and have five 
large veins on the back of each; and are plaited, The 
ſtalk riſes to the height of three or four feet, which 
is garniſhed with leaves, growing by pairs at each 
Joint, almoſt embracing the ſtalk at their baſe z 
theſe are of the ſame form with the lower, but di- 
miniſh gradually in their ſize to the top. The flowers 
come out in whorls at the joints, toward the upper 
part of the ſtalks, ſtanding on ſhort foot-ſtalks, whoſe 
origin is from the wings of the leaves; theſe are of 
a pale yellow, and have one petal, which is divided 


| almoſt to the bottom, having an oblong cylindrical 


germen, which afterward ſwells to an oblong taper 
A which is bifid at the point, and opens in two 
cells, filled with ſmall ſeeds. + 

It grows naturally in the paſtures in Switzerland, and 
in the mountainous parts of Germany, from whence 
the roots are brought to England for medicinal uſe, 
there is a compound water, and an extract made of 
them. The root of the Gentian is alſo bne of the 
principal ingredients in bitters, and is frequently uſed 

diſorders. = 

But a few years ago, there was a mixture of Henbane 
roots brought over with Gentian, which was unhap- 
pily uſed, and occaſioned great diſorders in the perſons 
to whom it was adminiſtered ; upon which great en- 


quiry was then made to find out what that root could 


be, ſome ſuſpecting it to be the root of Deadly 
Nightſhade, and others believing it to be ſome of the 
potſonous umbelliferous roots, but on comparing it 
with ſome dried roots of the Henbane, I found they 
were the ſame. We have likewiſe an account of the 
noxious quality of theſe roots, printed in the Synopſis 
3 98 which was communicated to 
the author r. Thomas Molyne hyſician te 

the ſtate ; it * as follows: ain 4 
The Dean of Clonfert was making ſome alterations 
in his garden, and, looking over his workmen, he ob- 
ſerved them to dig up many roots, which he took for 
Skirrets, and therefore ordered ſome of them to be 
carried in and dreſſed for dinner, which was accord- 
ingly done; but all thoſe who eat of them were in 
a ſhort time ſeized with dizzineſs in their head, ſick- 


. neſs at the ſtomach, attended with an unuſual heat 


and drineſs in their throats; and two, who had eaten 
a larger ſhare than the reſt, loſt the uſe of their rea- 
ſon, and became delirious, which continued for ſome 
days; and as it appeared evident theſe diſorders were 
occaſioned by the roots, the Dean cauſed ſome of them 


to be planted, that he might be aſſured what the plant 


was whoſe roots had this bad quality; and in the. 


- ſpring, when they put out their leaves, they proved 


to be the Henbane, which has been noticed by old 
writers to be poſſeſſed of theſe qualities. And as the 
diſorders which were occaſioned by theſe: ſuppoſed 
Gentian roots, were nearly the ſame, as is above re- 
lated, I thought it might be of uſe to inſert it here, 
to caution others againſt eating of roots which they 
are unacquainted with, 
This plant delights in a light loamy foil and a ſhady 
* K it will thrive much better than in a 
ight oil, or in an open expoſure. It is propa- 
gated by ſeeds, which Would | be ſown in — Ton 
after it 1s ripe, for if it is kept till the ſpring, it will 
not ſucceed ; theſe pots ſhould be placed in a ſhady 
ſituation, and kept clean from weeds. In the ſpring 
— E 4 will appear, when they muſt be duly wa- 
tered in dry weather, and kept clean from weeds 
till the following autumn; then they ſhould' be care- 
fully ſhaken out of the pots, fo as not to break or 
injure their roots; and a ſhady border of loamy 
earth ſhould be well dug and 2 to receive 
them, into which the plants ſnould be planted at about 
ſix inches diſtance each way, obſerving to let the 
top of the roots be a little below the ſurface of the 
ag | 6B ' ground, 


them con 
lowing {pring ſhould prove, dry, they Ie. Pc | 
their | 


— 
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ground, then preſs the earth cloſe to the roots; af- | 


ter this they wili require no farther care, but to keep 
anch clean from weeds; and if the fol- 


forward 


duly watered, which will, greatly 
lants may ſtand two 


growth. In this border the 


Fears, by which time they will be fit to tranſplant 


where they are deſigned to remain therefore in au- 


tumn, ſo ſoon as their leaves decay, they may be re- 


moved]; but as the roots of theſe plants run deep into 


the ground, like Carrots, there muſt be great care 


taken in digging them up, not to cut or break their 


roots, for that will greatly weaken, if it does not kill 


them. After the plants are well fixed in their places, 
they require no other culture, but to dig the ground 


about 
ſhoot, and in the ſummer to keep them clean from |, 


- 


. 
* 


£ 
? 


: 


em early in the ſpring before they begin to 


weeds. - The roots of theſe. plants will continue 
many years, but the ſtalks decay every autumn; the 
ſame roots do not flower two years together, nor ſel- 
dom oftener than every third year; but when they 
flower ſtrong, they make a fine appearance ; and as 
theſe delight in ſhady moiſt ground, where but few 
ornamental plants will thrive, ſo they ſhould not be 
wanting in good gardens. | 

The ſecond fort grows naturally in moiſt paſtures in 
many parts of England, but particularly in the north ; 


this riſes with an upright ſtalk about a foot high, | 


leaves an inch and a half 


— with ſmoot 


g, and leſs than a quarter of an inch broad; they | 
are placed oppoſite, and have no foot-ſtalks. The | 


flowers are produced on the top of the ſtalk, three or 


four in number, ſtanding upon foot-ſtalks alternately 


above each other; they are large, bell-ſhaped, and 
divided into five points at their brim, and are of a 


come out the latter end of July in the warm parts 
of England, but in the north they are full a month 
later. 5; 

It may be propagated by ſeeds in the ſame manner as 
the firſt ſort, and'the plants may be treated in the 
ſame way; but as this ſort does not ſhoot its roots 
deep into the ground, it may be tranſplanted with leſs 
hazard; however, if theſe are removed with a ball of 


earth to their roots, they will not feel their remoyal | 


ſo much as when the earth is all taken from them. 
This ſort ſhould be planted in a ſtrong, moiſt, loamy 
ſoil, in which the plants will thrive and flower annu- 
ally, but in a warm dry foil they will not thrive or 
flower. | 


The third fort grows naturally upon the Helvetian | 


mountains; this riſes with an upright ſtalk near a 


. 


» 
»4 


. 


as the firſt tort, and the 


= * 


— 


* 


- 


4 


foot high, garniſhed with ſmooth leaves about two 
inches ng and three quarters of an inch broad at 
their baſe, where they embrace the ſtalk, but they end 
in acute points; they are placed oppoſite, and are of 
a fine green, and diminiſh in their ſize as they are 
nearer the top; they have five longitudinal veins, 
which join at ends, but diverge from each other 
in the middle. The flowers come out by pairs op- 

ſite, from the bottoms of the leaves, ſtanding on 


ort foot-ſtalks ; they are * large, bell - ſnaped, 
and of a fine blue colour, ſo make a fine appearance 


when they are open. This ſort flowers in June and 

July. | 

It may be propagated by ſeeds in the ſame manner 
| Jus may be treated in the 

ſame way, but they muſt have a moiſt loamy ſoil, 

otherwiſe they will not thrive. It may alſo be pro- 


pagated by offsets, which may be divided from the 


roots ; theſe ſhould be taken off in autumn, which 
is the beſt ſeaſon for removing all theſe ſorts of 
plants.; but theſe ſhould not be removed, or parted 


* 


to produce ſtrong flowers. 


oftener than every third year, where they are expected 
The foprth ſort grows naturally on the Alps and 


Helvetian mountains, but has been long cultivated 


in molt of the curious gardens in Europe; this is com- 


monly known by the title of Gentianella. It is a low | 
growing more than three or 


Plant che ftalks ſeldom 


18 


— 


* 


1 


| 


deep blue colour, ſo make a fine appearance ; theſe | 


„* 
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four inches high; they are garniſhed: with ſmooth 
leaves placed oppoſite, which are two inches long, 
and halt an OT ſitting cloſe to the ſtalk, Ihe 
flowers grow erect on the top of the ſtalk, ſo fand 
quite above them; theſe are often ſingle, but ſome- 
times, when the plants are ſtrong, there will be four 
or five at the end of each ſtalk; they are large, bull 
ſhaped, and of a deep azure blue, fo is the finett of 
that colour of any flower yet known. It uſually 
flowers in May, but ſometimes the plants flower 
ain in autumn. aby e's wan 
his 1s commonly propagate parting of the roots, 
in the ſame A * 4 6 NAT for the third 
ſort, but theſe mult not be often. tranſplanted, or 
parted, if they are wanted to flower ſtrong; this fort 
ſhould have a ſoft loamy foil and a ſhady ſitua- 
tion, where the plants will thrive and flower well 
every year, | | ih RR 
It may alſo be propagated by ſeeds, which, in a 
| ſoil, the plants will produce in plenty; theſe 
ould be ſown in autumn, in the fame manner as is 
before directed for the firſt ſort; and if the plants 
are planted in a good ſoil, they will be ſtrong enough 
to flower the ſecond year after they come up, and 
theſe ſeedling plants will flower much ſtronger than 
thoſe which are propagated by offsets. | 
The fifth and eighth forts are low annual plants, 
which grow naturally upon the Alps and other moun- 
tainous places in Europe, and are very rarely cultivated 
in gardens. The fifth ſeldom riſes more thantwoinches 
high, branching out from the root into ſeveral lender 
ſtalks, garniſhed with very ſmall leaves placed by 
pairs, and each ſtalk is terminated by one ſmaller blue 
flower ſtanding erect. The eighth fort grows about 
four inches high, with a ſingle upright ſtalk of a pur- 
ple colour. The leaves at the root are oval, but 
thoſe upon the ſtalk are narrow, and ſtand oppoſite. 
The ſtalk is terminated by one blue flower, with a 
large bellied empalement, which is plaited, and the 
petal of the flower riſes but a little above the empale- 
ment, ſo does not make much appearance. After the 
top flower decays, there are frequently two ſmaller 
flowers which come out from the fide of the ſtalk, at 


the two upper joints; theſe flower after each other, 


the upper one coming firſt, ſo that there is a ſucceſſion 
of flowers till autumn. 3 
As theſe plants uſually grow upon moiſt ſpongy 
und, it is very difficult to cultivate them in gar- 
ens; for unleſs they have a ſoil approaching near to 
that in which they naturally grow, they will not 
thrive; the only method to obtain them is, either to 
ſow their ſeeds in pots, or upon a moiſt boggy ground 
in autumn, but it muſt be in the ſhade; and when 
the plants come up, they may be thinned, and the 
ſurface of the ground about them covered with 
moſs, which ſhould be conſtantly kept moiſt; with 
this management I have ſeen the plants thrive and 
flower very well. | 
The fixth ſort is a perennial plant, which grows na- 


- turally upon the Appenines and the Helvetian moun- 


taingg this riſes with an upright ſtalk abour ſix inches 
higt® garniſhed with ſmooth ſpear-ſhaped leaves 
about two inches long, and one broad in the middle, 
ſitting cloſe to the ſtalk ; they are placed oppoſite, 
and each pair of leaves croſs one another, from whence 
it is called Croſſwort Gentian. The flowers ate pro- 
duced in whorls round the ſtalks at the upper joints, 
ſitting very cloſe to the ſtalks, and at the top there 
is a large cluſter growing in the ſame form; theſe 
are of a light blue colour, and appear in May. This 
may be propagated by ſeeds, or offsets, in the ſame 
manner as the third and fourth, forts, and the plants 


muſt be treated in the ſame way. 


The ſeventh ſort grows naturally upon the Alps, and 
other mountainous parts of Europe; this is a low pe- 
rennial plant, whoſe ſtalks are very (lender, and rarely 
. riſe more, than three or four inches high, garniſhed 
with ſmall, narrow, . acute-poinred leaves, placed in 
pairs; each ſtalk is terminated by one large bluc 
flower, which is hairy on the inſide at the brig This 
; | Owers 
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flowers in July and. Auguſt, and may be 
and treated in the ſame manner as the third 
ſorts. _. | 
The ninth ſort is the Leſſer Centaury of the ſhops; 
this grows naturally upon ay paſtures in moſt parts 
of England, where it riſes in height proportionable to 
the goodneſs of the ſoil ; for in good land it is fre- 
quently a foot high, but in poor oY. not more than 
_ three or four inches. It is an annual P 
branching talks, garniſhed with ſmall leaves placed 
by pairs. The flowers gr: 
the top, and are of a bright purple colour; they 
come out in July, and the ſeeds ripen in autumn. 
This plant cannot be cultivated in the gardens, 
The tenth ſort 
in many parts of England. It is an annual plant, riſin 
with an upright ſtalk a foot hi 
pointed leaves, whoſe baſe ſurrounds the ſtalk ; they 
grow by pairs, and are of a gray colour; the ſtalks 
and leaves are very ſmooth. The flowers grow 
in form of an umbel on the top of the ſtalk ; they 


propagated 
a} Surth 


parts at the top. Theſe appear in July, and the ſeeds 
ripen in autumn. KP 
The eleventh ſort is an annual plant, which grows 
naturally in the ſouth of France and in Italy; this riſes 
with an upright ſtalk about a foot high, ſending out 
ſeveral branches toward the top, which are garniſhed 
by ſmall leaves placed 9Pp te. The flowers are 
produced from the fide and at the top of the ſtalk, 
in form of looſe irregular, umbels; they are white, 
and about the ſize of thoſe of the common Centaury. 
The twelfth fort grows naturally in the Weſt-Indies, 
where it was diſcovered by Father Plumier, and the 
late Dr. Houſtoun found it growing in plenty at La 
Vera Cruz, in low moiſt places where the water ſtag- 
nates, but at a remoter France from the ſea. The 
- feeds of this plant he ſent to England, which ſuc- 
ceeded in the Chelſea garden ; this riſes with an up- 
right branching ſtalk near two feet high, garniſhed | 
with oblong, ſmooth, acute-pointed leayes, placed 
oppoſite ; the upper part of the ſtalk divides into ſe- 
veral forks, between which are fix or ſeven long na- 
ked foot-ſtalks, each ſuſtaining one large blue flower, 
divided into five ſegments at the brim. The flowers 
are ſucceeded by oblong capſules with one cell, filled 
with ſmall ſeeds, | | 
This is propagated by ſeeds, which muſt be ſown 
on a hot-bed ſoon after they are ripe, and the plants 
. afterward treated in the ſame manner as other tender 
annual plants from warm countries, being too tender 
to thrive in the open air in England. If the ſeeds of 


tan-bed of the ſtove, they will ſucceed better than 
when they are ſown in the ſpring, and the plants will 
flower early, ſo good ſeeds may be obtained, 
GENTIANELLA. See GENTIANA. | 
GERANIUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 346. Tourn. Inſt. 
R. H. 266. tab. 142. [takes its name from Tiga, 
Gr. a crane, or ſtork, becauſe its fruit reſembles the 
bill of a Crane. ] Cranes-bil/; in French, Bec de Grue. 
The CHARACTERS are, 
The flower hath a permanent empalement, compoſed of 
five ſmall. oval leaves. The flower hath five petals, 
which are oval, or heart-ſhaped, ſpreading open; theſe are 
in ſome ſpecies equal, and in others, the upper two are 
much larger than the three lower. It hath ten ſtamina, 
. which are alternately longer, but are ſhorter than the- 
tals, and are terminated by oblong ſummits. In the hots 
tom of the flawer is ſituated a five-cornered germen, ſup- 
porting an awl-ſhaped ſtyle longer than the ſtamina, 
which is permanent, crowned by five reflexed tigmas. The 


the buſk of the beak, which is extended the length of the 
le, where. they are twiſted together at the point, ſo as 
to form the. reſemblance of a ftork's beak. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond ſection of 
Linnæus's ſixteenth claſs, which includes thoſe plants 
whoſe flowers have ten ſtamina, and the male and fe- 
male organs are joined in one body.  Tournefort 


- 


ant, with upright | 


grow in form of an umbel at] 


| er naturally upon chalky grounds | 


are of a bright yellow colour, and are cut into eight 


this plant are ſown in autumn, in pots placed in the | 


flower is ſuccecded by ve ſeeds, each being «wrapped # in | 


| GER 

| laces. it in the ſixth ſection of his ſixth claſs, in which 
e ranges the herbs with a Roſe flower, whole-pointal 
becomes a fruit with ſeveral capſules. | 
Ihe Spxciss are, ö | " 
1. GERANIUM (Pratenſe) pedunculis bifloris, folils ſub- 

peltatis multipartitis pinnato laciniatis rugoſis acutis, 
etalis integris. Hort. Cliff. 344. Crane's-bill with two 

ers on each foot-ftalk, target. ſpaped leaves cut into 
many acute ſegments, and entire petels. Geranium ba- 
| trachiodes, Gratia Dei Germanorum. C. B. P. Crane 
bill with a Crow-foot leaf, and large blue flowers. _ 
2. GerRantmwM (Macroryhizum) pedunculis bifloris, caly- 
'  Cibus inflatis, pet longiſſimo. Hort. Cliff. 343. 

Crane s-bill with two flowers on each foot-ftalk, inflated - 
empalements, and a very long pointal to the flower. Gera- 


; : | _nium batrachioides, longius radicatum, odoratum. 
gh, garniſhed with oval- | 


J. B. Long-rooted feweet-ſmelling Crane 5. hill, with a 
|  Crow-ſoot leaf. | | 
3. GERANIUM (Sanguineum) pedunculis unifloris, foliis 
| eee trifidis orbiculatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
685. Crane's-bill with one flower on each foot. alt, and 
orbicular leaves, which are trifid and divided into five 
| parts. Geranium ſanguineum, maximo flore. H. Ox. 
Bloody Crane s- bill with a larger flower. * 

4. GERA NUN (Lancaſtrenſe) pedunculis unifloris, fo- 
lis quinquepartitis laciniis obtuſis brevibus, caulibus 

decumbentibus. Crane's-b11 with one flower upon each 
foot-ſtalk, leaves divided into five parts, whoſe ſegments 
are ſhorts blunt, and declining ſtalks, Geranium hæ- 
matodes Lancaſtrenſe, flore eleganter ſtriato. Rail 
Hiſt. Bloody Crane's-bill with a variegated flower. 

5. GERA NIN (Nodoſum) pedunculis bifloris, foliis cau- 
linis trilobis integris ſerratis, ſummis ſubſeſſilibls. 
Hort. Cliff. 343. Saane with two flowers on each 
foot-ſtalk, the leaves upon the ſtalks. having three entire 
ſatved lobes, the upper leaves ſitting cloſe to the ſtalk. 
Geranium 3. nodoſum. Plateau. Cluſ. Hiſt. Knotty 
Crane's-bill. | 

6. Geranium (PHeum) pedunculis bifloris, foliiſque al- 
ternis, calycibus ſubariſtatis, caule erecto, petalis un- 
dulatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 68 1. Crane s- hill with two 
flowers on each foot-ſtalk, alternate leaves, bearded em- 
palements, an erect ſtalk, and waved petals to the flower. 

Geranium phæum ſive fuſcum, petalis reflexis, folio 
non maculoſo. H. L. Browa Crane's-bill with reflexed 

petals, and leaves not ſpotted. ors ö 

GERA NTM (Fuſcum) pedunculis bifloris, foliis quin- 
uelobatis inciſis, petalis reflexis. Crane - bill with tuo 

ers upon each foot: ſtalt, leaves divided into five lobes 
which are cut, and the petals of the flowers reflexed. 

Geranium phæum five fuſcum, petalis rectis ſeu pla- 

nis, folio maculato. H. L. Brown Crane's-bill with 

plain petals, and ſpotted leaves. | | 

8. GERANMIUM (Striatum) pedunculis bifloris, altero bre- 
viore, foliis quinquelobis medio dilatatis, petalis bilo- 
bis venoſo reticulatis. Burm. Ger. Cranes-bill with two 
flowers upon each foot-ſtalk, one bigger than the other, 
leavgs having five lobes, and flowers with two lobes. Ge- 
ranium Romanum, verſicolor ſive ſtriatum. Park. Par. 
Roman Crane's-bill with ſtriped flowers. 7 

9. GERANI UM (Sylvaticum) pedunculis bifloris, foliis 

ſubpeltatis quinquelobis inciſo- ſerratis, caule erecta, 

petalis emarginatis. Flor. Lapp. 266. Crane s- bill with 
two flowers on each foot. tall, target ſbaped leaves with 
five labes deeply ſawed, an erett ftalk, and indented petals 
to the flower. Geranium batrachioides montanum 
noſtras. Ger. Mountain Crane's-bill with a Crow-foot 
leaf. TOON. | $5 as 

10. = (Orientale) pedunculis bifloris, foliiſque 
oppoſitis, petalis integris, calycibus brevioribus. Eaſt- 

outs, P Bris, CAlycl 
ern Dove s. foot Crone's-bill, with oppofite leaves, two 

. flowers on each foat-ſtalk, and a ſhort empalement. Ge- 
ranium Orientale columbinum, flore maximo, aſpho- 
deli radice. T. Cor. Oriental Dove's-foot Crant's-bill, 
with an Aſphodel root and large flowers. | 

11. GrRANIUM (Perenne) pedunculis bifloris, foliis in- 

ferioribus quinque-partito-multifidis rotundis, ſuperi- 
oribus trilobis, caule erecto. Hudſ. Flor. Ang. 265. 
Crane s-bill with: two flowers on each foot-ſtalk, the 


7. 


lower leaves having five mam. peinted lobes,” the upper 
fe . 


* 
* 
8 - 
- 


GER 
three, and an eres flalk. Geranium Columbinum 


renne Pyrenaicum maximum. Tourn. Inſt. R. 2 
268. Greateſt perennial Dove's-foot Crane's-bill of the 


ennes. | 
12, GERANMUN (Alpimim) pedunculis longiſſimis multi- 
floris, calycibus uriſtatis, foliis bipinnatis. Crane - 
bill with very long foot-ſtalks ſuſtaining many flowers, 
bearded nts, and double wing-pointed leaves. 
Geranium Alpinum Coriandri folio, longius radica- 
tum, flore majore purpureo. Michel. Alpine Crant's- 
Bill with a Coriander leaf, a long root, and a larger pur- 
flower Wiper 
13. GER ANN (Argenteum) pedunculis bifloris, foliis 
ſubpeltatis ſeptempartitis trifidis romentoſo-ſericeis, 
alis emarginatis. Amen. Acad. 4. p. 324. Crane's- 


tl with two flowers on each foot-ſtalk, target-ſhaped 


leaves divided into ſeven parts, which are ſilvery, and the 
petals of the flower indented. Geranium rr 
Alpinum. C. B. P. 318. Silvery Alpine Crane 3-bill. 

14. . pps (Marulatum) pedunculis bifloris, caule 
dichotomo erecto, foliis quinquepartitis inciſis ſum- 
mis ſeſſilibus. Flor. Virg. 78. Grant's-bill with two 
flowers on each foot-ftalk, upright talks divided by pairs, 
and cut leaves divided into ve parts, the upper fitting 
cloſe to the ſtalk. Geranium batrachioides America- 

num maculatum, floribus obſolete cæruleis. Hort. 
Elth. 158. American ſpotted Crant's-bill with obſolete 
blue flowers. . | 

15. Gzraniun (Bobemicum) pedunculis bifloris petalis 
emarginatis arillis hirtis cotyledonibus trifidis medio 

truncatis. Burm. Ger. 4. Crane g- bill with two flowers 
on each foot-ſtalk, indented petals to the flower, bairy 
beards, and a trifid leaf. Geranium annuum minus ba- 
trachiodes Bohemicum, purpuro-violaceum. Mor. 
Hiſt. 2. 511. Leſſer annual Crane's-bill of Bohemia, with 
a purple Violet flower. 

16. Geranium (Sibiricum) pedunculis fubunifloris, fo- 

lis quinquepartitis acutis foliolis pinnatifidis. Lin. 

Sp. Plant. 683. Crane's-bill with one flower on a foot- 
fall, leaves divided into five acute parts, and the ſmall- 

er leaves wing-pointed. | 

17. GzRanium (Meſchatum) pedunculis multifloris, flo- 
ribus pentandris foliis pinnatis inciſis cotyledonibus 
pinnatifidis, Burm. Ger. 22. Crane's-bill with many 

flowers on each foot-ſtalk, having five ſtamina to the 
flowers, and cut winged leaves. Geranium cicutz folio, 

moſchatum. C. B. P. Muſted Crane's-bill, Frequently 
called Muſcovy. | 

18, Geranium (Gruinam) pedunculis ſub multifloris, 
floribus pentandris, foliis ternatis lobatis. Burm. 
Ger. 32. Crane's-bill with many flowers on a foot. ſtalt, 

ve ſtamina to the flower, and ternate lobed leaves. 
Geranium latifolium annuum, cæruleo flore, acu lon- 
iſſima. H. Ox. Broad-leaved annual Crane's-bill with a 
lue flower, and @ very long beak. 

9. GERA NU, (Ciconium) pedunculis multifloris, caly- 
cibus pentaphyllis, floribus pentandris, foliis pinna- 
tis acutis ſinuatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 680. Crane g-bill 

| evith many flowers on each foot. ſtalt, having ve - lea ved 
empalements, five ſtamina tothe flowers, and acute, ſinuated, 

winged leaves. Geranium Cicutz folio, acu longifſima. 
C. B. P. 319. Crane's-bill with a Hemlack leaf, and very 
long beaks to the ſeed. 

20. GERANIUM (Viſcoſum) pedunculis multifloris, caly- 
cibus pentaphyllis, floribus pentandris, foliis bipin- 
natis multifidis caule erecto. Crane's-bill with many 
flowers on each foot-ftalk, having fiue-leaved empale- 
ments, flowers with five flamina, and many-pointed 
winged leaves. Geranium cicutæ folio viſcoſum erec- 
tum, acu longiſſima. Juſſieu. Erect viſcous Crane's-bill 
with a Hemlock leaf, and very long beaks to the ſeed. 

21,.GERANIUM (Cucullatum) * monophyllis, fo- 


f 


liis cuculatis dentatis. Hort. Cliff. 345. Crane's-bill | 


with an empalement of one leaf, and indented hooded leaves. 
Geranium Africanum arboreſcens, ibiſci folio rotun- 
do, carlinæ odore. H. L. African-tree Crane's-bill with 
„ and ſmell of the Carline 


) calycibus monophyllis, fo- 


22, GERANIUM (pug 
is, acute dentatis. Crane's-bi{l 


lis cuculatis angulo 


| 


— — 


i * 
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_ thith a one-leayed empalement, and ongular heoded leaves 
ſharply indented. Geranium Africanum arboreſcens, 
ibiſoiĩ folio anguloſo, floribus amplis purpureis. Phil. 

Tranſ. 388. African-tree Crant's-bill with an angular 


Marſhmallow leaf, and large purple flowers. 

23. GERANIUM (Zonale) calycibus monophyllis, foliis 
cordato-orbiculatis inciſis zona notatis. Hort. Upfal. 
196. Crane . bill with a one-leaved empalement, and 
round heart-ſhaped leaves, which are cut, and marked 
with a circle. Geranium Africanum arboreſcens, al- 
chimillæ hirſuto folio, floribus rubicundis. Com. 
Præl. African-tree Crane's-bill with an bairy Ladies 
Mantle leaf, and red flowers. | 

24. GERAN1UM ( Inquinans) calycibus- monophyllis, f. 
lis orbiculato-reniformibus tomentoſis crenatis inte- 
griuſculis, caule fruticoſo. Hort. Upſal. 195. Cranes 

bill with à one: leaved empalement, and round kidney- 
ſhaped leaves which are woolly, crenated, entire, and a 
fſorubby talk. Geranium Africanum arboreſcens, mal- 
væ folio plano lucido, flore elegantiſſimè kermeſino. 
Di van File, Boerh. Ind. African-tree Crane . bill, 
with a plain, ſhining, Mallow leaf, and an elegant ſcar- 
let flower. 

25. GERANIUM (Capitatum) calycibus monophyllis, fo- 

liis lobatis undatis villoſis, caule fruticoſo. Hort. 
Upſal. 196. Cranes bill with empalements of one leaf, 
leaves divided into lobes, which are waved and hairy, and 
a ſhrubby fialk. Geranium Africanum fruteſcens, 
malvz folio odorato laciniato. H. L. African ſprubly 
Crane's-bill with a jagged, ſweet-ſnelling, Mallow leaf. 

6. Geranium (Vitifolium) calycibus monophyllis, fo- 
Is adſcendentibus lobatis e caule fruti- 
coſo. Hort. Upſal. 196. Crane bill with one-leavcd 
empalements, aſcending leaves which have lobes, are co- 
vered with [ft hairs, and a ſbrubly ſtalk. Geranium 
Africanum fruteſcens, malvæ folio laciniato, odo- 
rato inſtar meliſſæ, flore purpuraſcente. Boerh. Ind. 

African ſhrubby Crane s- bill, with a jagged Mallow leaf 

ſmelling like Balm, and a purpliſh coloure er. 

27. GERANIUM ( Papileonaceum) calycibus monophyllus, 
corollis papilionaceis, alis carinaque minutis, foliis 
angulatis, caule fruticoſo. Hort. Cliff. 345. Crane's- - 
bill with an empalement of one leaf, a butterfly flower, 


whoſe wings and keel are very ſmall, and a 
all. Gerinhan Africanum arboreſcens, 42152 2 
lio mucronato, petalis florum inferioribus vix con- 
ſpicuis. Phil. Tranſ. African- tree Crane s- hill with a 
pointed Mallow leaf, and the under petals of the flower 
ſcarce diſcernible. | 
28. GERAxNIM (Acetoſum) calycibus monophyllis, foliis 
wat obovatis carnoſis crenatis, caule fruticoſo. 
ort. Cliff. 345. Crane's-bill with empalements of one 
leaf, ſmooth, oval, fleſhy leaves, which are crenated, and 
a ſhrubby ſtalk. Geranium Africanum fruteſcens, 


2 


folio craſſo & Hamed acetoſæ ſapore. Com. Præl. 
African ſhrubby Crane's-bill with a thick glacuous leaf, 


and an acid taſte like Sorrel. 

29. GERANIUM (Carnoſum) calycibus monophyllis, caule 
fruticoſo, articulis carnoſo gibboſis, folus pinnatifidis 
laciniatis, petalis linearibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 67. 

 Crant's-bill with an empalement of one leaf, a ſhrubby 
ſtalk with fleſhy knees, wing-pointed leaves, and very 

narrow petals to the flower. Geranium Africanum 

fruteſcens, chelidonii © folio, petalis florum anguſtis 

albidis, carnoſo caudice. Phil. Tranſ. Geranium Afri- 

canum, folio alceæ, flore albo. Boerh. Ind. alt. Afri- 
gen ſorubby Crane s- bill with a leaf like the Alcea, the 
| CE: of the flower white and narrow, and a fleſhy ſtalk. 

30. GERANIUM (Gibboſum) calycibus monophyllis, caule 
fruticoſo, geniculis carnoſis gibboſis, foliis ſubpin- 
natis appoſitis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 677. Crane bill «with 
a one-leaved empalement, ſhrubby ſtelk with fleſhy knees, 
and winged leaves placed oppaſite. Geranium Africa- 
num nokta olens, tuberoſum & nodoſum, aquilegiæ 


foliis. H. L. African Crane's-bill ſmelling ſweet in the 
night, with knotty tuberous ſtalks, and leaves lite Co- 
lumbine. 755 

31. GERA NUM (Fulgidum) calycibus monophyllis, fo- 
lis tripartitis inciſis, intermedia majore umbellis, ge- 


Vir. 67. Crane's- 
bill 


minis, caule fruticoſo carnoſa. Lin. 


GER 


bill with one-leoved empalements, leaves cut into three | © 


mente, the middle one being the largeſt, double foot-. 
ftalks with flowers growing in umbels, and a forabby 
fleſhy flalk. Geranium Atricanum, folio alcez,” flore 
coccineo fulgidiſſimo. Boerh. Ind; alt. 1. p. 264. 
African Crane g- bill with a Vervain Mallew leaf, and a 
deep ſcarlet flower. © © me, woe, 
32. GzranmuM (Peltatum) calycibus monophyllis, fo- 
lis, quinquelobis integerrimis / glabris peltatis, caule 


fruticoſo. Hort. Cliff. 345. Crant's-bill tuith empale- | 


ments of one leaf, and ſmooth target-ſhaped leaves, hav- 
ing five lobes, which are entire. Geramum Africanum 
falt inferioribus aſari, 3 ſtaphidiſagriæ, 
maculatis, ſplendentibus, acetoſæ ſapore.” Com. 
Præl. African Crane's-bill with the under leaves like Aſa- 
rabacca, and the upper leaves lite Staveſucre, ſhining, 
ſpotted, and taſting like Sorrel. 3 
33. GERA Nu; (Alchimilloides) calycibus e. 
foliis orbiculatis palmatis inciſis piloſis, caule her- 
baceo. Lin. Vir. 67. Crane s- bill with empalements of 
one leaf, roundiſb hand. ſbaped leaves, "which are divided, 
hairy, and an herbaceous ſtalt. Geranium Africanum, 
alchimillæ hirſuto folio, floribus albidis. II. L. Afri- 
can Crane's-bill with a hairy ©Ladies Manile leaf, and 
whitiſh flowers. & | | 
34. GzxRaniuM (Odoratiſimum) calycibus monophyllis, 
caule carnoſo breviſſimo, ramis herbaceis longis foliis 
cordatis. Hort. Cliff. 345. Crane s. bill with empale- 
ments of one leaf, a very ſhort fleſhy ſtalk, long her- 
 baceous branches, and heart-ſhaped leaves. Gerani- 
um Africanum, folio malvz craſſo molli odoratiſ- 
ſimo, floſculo pentapetalo albo. Boerh. Ind. alt. Afri- 
can Crane s-bill with a thick, ſoft, ſeveet-ſmelling Mal- 
low leaf, and à ſmall” white flower compoſed of five 
Leaves. . | 
35. Geranium (Trifte) calycibus monophyllis, ſeſſili- 
bus ſcapis bifidis monophyllis. Lin. Sp. 950. Crane's- 
bill with ſeſſile empalements of one leaf, a bifid talk, and 
' & roundifh root. Geranium Americanum, noctu olens, 
radice tuberosa, triſte. Corn. H. Ox. American tube- 
rous-rooted Crane's-bill, ſmelling fweet in the night. 
36. Gzranwm (Myrrbifolium) calycibus monophyllis, 
foliis bipinnatis, inferioribus cordatis lobatis, caule 
' herbaceo, calycibus ſtrigoſis. Burm. Ger. 59.' Crane s- 
bill with empalements of one leaf, doubly wing-pointed 
leaves, the lower heart-ſhaped with lobes, and an herba- 
ceous ſtalk. Geranium Africanum tuberoſum, ane- 
mones © folio, incarnato flore. Par. Bat. Tuberous- 
rooted African Crane's-bill with an Anemony leaf, and a 
pale, fleſh-coloured flower. VE. 
37. GERANIUM (Paſtinacefolium) calycibus monophyllis, 
foliis decompoſitis pinnatifidis, acutis pedunculis lon- 
giſſimis. Crane - bill with empalements of one leaf, de- 
co d leaves ending in acute winged points, and 
very long foot-ſtalks to the flower. Geranium Africa- 
num noctu olens, radice tuberosa, foliis paſtinacæ 
incanis lanuginoſis latioribus, flore pallide flaveſcente. 
H. L. B. Night-ſmelling 'Crane's-bill with a tuberous 
root, broad, woolly, hoary, Parſuep leaves, and a pale 
yellowiſh flower. n | 


38. GzranuM (Villoſum) calycibus monophyllis, foliis | 


pinnatifidis villoſis, laciniis linearibus. Crane's-bill with 
empalements of one leaf, bairy wing-pointed leaves, having 
very narrow: ſegments. Geranium Æthiopicum, noctu 
olens, radice tuberosà, foliis myrrhidus anguſtioribus. 
Breyn. Cent. Night feveet-ſmelling Ethiopian Crand s- 
bill with a tuberous root, aud narrotu Cicely leaves. 
39. GERANIUM (Lobatum) calycibus monophyllis, caule 
truncato, ſcapis ſubradicalibus, umbella compoſita. 
| Lin. Sp. 950. Crane's-bill with empalements of one 
leaf, a truncated ſtalk, foot:ftalks ariſing from the root, 
and a compound umbel of flowers. Geranium Africa- 
num noctu olens, folio vitis hirſuto, tuberoſum. H. 


L. Night fweel-ſimelling African Crane 5-bill with 4 


. 
. 


hairy Vine leaf,” and a tuberous root. 


* 


4 one-leaved” empalement, "doubly winged rough leaves, 


and a very ſmooth ſtalt. Geranium Africanum, folio 


40. GERANIUM (Coriandrifelium) calycibus monophyllis, Bo 
foliis bipinnatis linegribus ſquarroſis, caule her- 1 


ki 


baceo, læviuſculo. Lin. Sp. 949. Crane bill with Þ 


coriandri, floribus incarnatis, minus. II. IL. L2ſe# 
African Crane bill with à Coriander leaf, and a fleſo- 
coloured flower. + + | 
41. /GERANIUM (Romanum) pedunculis multifloris, flo- 
Tibus pentandris, foliis-pinnatis inciſis, ſcapis radica- 
libus. Burm, Ger. 30. Crane s- bill with many flowers on 
each foot-ſtalk, cut winged leaves, and foot: ſtalts riſing 
from the root. Geranium myrrhinum tenuifolium, 
wn flore purpures. Barrel. rar. 563. 8 
42. GERANIUM (Graſſularoides) calycibus monophllis, 
foliis cordatis ſubrotundis lobatis crenatis, cad her- 
baceo lævi. Burm: Ger. 53. Crane's-bill with empale- 
ments of one leaf, 'roundiſh. heart-ſhaped leaves which 
are crenated, and herbaceous ſmooth ftalks. Geranium 
Africanum, uvæ criſpe folio, floribus exiguis rubel- 
lis. H. L. African Crane bill with a Gooſeberry leaf, 
and ſmall reddiſb flowers. 74 
43. GERANIUM (Betulinum) calycibus monophyllis, fo- 
liis ovatis inæqualiter ſerratis planis, caule fruticoſo. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 679. Crane's-bill tvith one-leaved empale- 
ments, and oval plain leaves unegqualij ſawed, and a 
ſhrubby ſtalt. Geranium fruteſcens, folio lato den- 
tato, flore magno rubente. Burm. Afra. tab. 33. 
 Shrubby Crane's-bill with a broad indented leaf, and large 
| reddiſh 4 | | 
44. 'Gzrantum (Chim) pedunculis multifloris, floribus 
pentandris, foliis cordatis inciſis, ſuperiortbus lyrato- 
pinnatifidis. Burm. Ger: 35. Crane's-bill with many 
flowers on each foot-ftalkz heart-ſhaped. cut leaves at bot- 
tom, the upper hre. ſbaped and winged, Geranium 
chium vernum Caryphyllatæ folio. Tourn. Cor. 20. 
45. GERanium (Malacoides) pedunculis multifloris, flo- 
ribus pentandris foliis cordatis ſublobatis. Hort. 
Cliff. 344. Crane's-bill with many flowers on each ſtalk, 
DF, e oi lobed leaves. Geranium folio Althææ. 
B. P. 318. 

46. n pedunculis multifloris, 
floribus pentandris, foliis ovatis ſerratis incanis line- 
aris. Lin. Sp. 952. Crane's-bill with many flowers. on 
each ſtalk, and oval ſawed leaves. Geranium Ægyp- 
tiacum glaucophyllon, roſtris longiſſimis re- 
47. GERANIUN (Carolinianum) pedunculis bifloris, caly- 
cibus ariſtatis, foliis multifidis, arillis hirſutis. Prod. 
Leyd. 351. Crane s- bill with two flowers on each ſtalk, 
bearded empalements, many pointed leaves, and hairy 
beaks. Geranium columbinum Carolinum, capſulis 
nigris hirſutis. Hort. Elth. 162. | . 
48. GERAN1uM (Altheoides) calycibus monophyllis, fo- 
+ lits cordato-ovatis plicatis ſinuatis crenatis, caule her- 
baceo proſtrato. Hort. Cliff, 354. Crane's-bill with a 
one-leaved empalement, oval heart-ſhaped plaited leaves, 
which are indented, and à proſtrate herbaceous ſtalk. 
Geranium folio Althææ. Africanum odore meliſſæ. 
Boerh. Ind. 1. p. 263. 8 1 ported 
The firſt ſort grows naturally in moiſt meadows in 
many parts of England, but is frequently planted in 
gardens for the beauty of its large blue flowers ; of 
this there is a variety with white flowers, and another 
with variegated flowers ; but theſe are apt to dege- 
nerate to the common ſort, if they are raiſed from ſeeds, 
but by parting of their roots they may be continued. 
It hath a perennial root, which tends up many ſtalks, 
which. 24 near three feet high, garniſhed: with tar- 

t-ſhaped leaves, divided into fix or ſeven lobes; 
theſe are cut into ſeveral acute - ſegments, after the 
manner of winged leaves, ending in many points. 
The flowers are produced at the top of the ſtalks, 
each foot-ſtalk ſuſtaining two flowers, Whoſe petals 
are large and equal; they are of a fine blue colour, 
and appear in — and June. Fern 
The varieties of this may be preſerved by parting of 
their roots in autumn; they may be planted in almoſt 
any foil or ſituation, and require no other culture but 
to keep them 2 jay, 1p: 81 alſo be 
ropagated by ſeeds, but by this method they are ve 
6 to 5 23 colour of their flowers. It the gel 
of theſe plants are permitted to ſcatter, the plants will 
come up without any farther care. 7 
- The ſecònd ſort grows naturally in Germany and 
Switzerland; this hath 5 eſs fleſhy, perennial root, 


from 


vided at the top into many ſhore { 


This fort may be propagated and 
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about one foot high, garniſhed with leaves at each 
Joint, which are divided into five lobes z-and are di- 
nts, which are 
crenated on their edges; they are of a light green, and 
ſmooth. - The flowers are produced at the end of the 
branches, many growing together in a bunch, but 
each ſhort foor-ſtalk ſuſtains two flowers. The flowers 
have ſwollen empaletnents, reſembling inflated blad- 

ders. The petals are pretty large, equal, and of a 

nine bright purple colour, and the ſtamina and ſtyle 
are much longer than the petals; the whole plant, 

when rubbed, emits an ble odour. This flowers 

about the ſame time with the firſt fort, and may be 

pagated and treated in the ſame manner, the plant 

| ing equally hardy. TR. | 
The third ſort grows naturally in many parts of Eng- 
land, but is often admitted into gardens ; this hath 


| may thick; fleſhy, fibrous roots, which to a 


head, from which ariſe many ſta gar- 

with leaves, divided into five lobes, which 
are again divided almoſt to the midrib. The flowers 
ſtand upon long hairy foot-ſtalks, which come out 
from the ſide of the ſtalk, each ſuſtaining one flower, 
compoſed of five broad regular petals, which are of a 


deep purple colour. This fort flowers in June and Ju- 
; 


ere are two varieties mentioned of this fort as 

ſtinct ſpecies, one whoſe ſtalks grow more erect, and 
the other hath leaves more ly divided; but the 
plants which I have raiſed from ſeeds of theſe do not 


come up the ſame as the parent plants, fo they are 


only ſeminal varieties. A 
This hath a perennial root, which may be parted in 


autumn, and thereby — 2 mans or it may be pro- 
pagated by ſeeds, and the p — the me 


ed by ſome to be 


manner as the firſt, 

The fourth fort hath been ſu 
only a variety of the third, but it is undoubtedly a 
dittin& ſpecies; for I have frequently raiſed the 
plants from ſeeds, which have always proved to be 
the ſame. The ſtalks of this plant are ſhorter than 
theſe of the third, and ſp flat on the ground ; 
the leaves are much leſs, and not ſo y divided, 
and the flowers much ſmaller and of a pale colour, 
marked with purple ; it grows naturally in Lancaſhire 
and Weſtmoreland, where I ſaw it in plenty. This 
may. be propagated and treated in the ſame manner 
The ff for al plant, of ſmaller growth 
The ort is a perenni t, of ſmaller 

than either of ts nigh 10 riſes with branching 
ſtalks about fix inches high, iſhed with leaves, 
having three pretty b lobes, which are undi- 
vided, and crenated on their edges: thoſe on the 


lower of the ſtalks are placed oppoſite, 5 
oſe 


pretty foot - talks, but the upper leaves ſit 

to the ſtalks and are ſingle. The flowers are produced 
at the end of the ſtalks, ſtanding together upon two 
ſhort foot- ſtalks; they are of a dirty purple colour, 
and appear in June. It grows naturally in France. 


in the ſame 
manner as the 


The ſixth ſort naturally on the Alps and Hel- 
vetian mountains, and is found in ſome es in the 
North of England : this hath a ial root, from 
which ariſe. ſeveral ſtalks near a foot high, with 
leaves which are divided into five or fix lobes, which 
are laciniated'on their edges; thoſe which grow near 
the root have long foot- 
per part of the talk ſit cloſe; the ſtalk branches out 


at the top into three or four diviſions, each being 


terminated by-twd or three foot-ſtalks, ſuſtaining two 
flowers of a dark purple colour, with erect petals. 


This flowers in June, and may be propagated by ſeeds 


or parting of the roots, in the ſame manner as the 


firſt ſort. | 


The ſeventh ſort is very like the ſixth, but the 
leaves are larger, the lobes ſhorter, broader, and not 


ſo much cut; they are ſtriped with black; the ſtalks |. 
_ riſe higher, the flowers are larger, and the petals are 
- reflexed, Theſe differences are permanent, fo are 


* 


from which ariſe ſeveral branching ſtalks, which grow 1 


N 


but thoſe on the up- 


the Alps. 


Lancaſhire and 


lour, and in others white. The petals of 


which are 
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| ſufficient to conſtitute a ſpecific difference between 
them. This may be propagated and treated in th- 


ſame manner as the fort. It grows naturally on 
The eighth ſort hath a perennial root, which ſends 
up. many 1 ſtalks a foot and a half high, 
iſhed with light green leaves; thoſe on the 
wer 2 —— alk hath five lobes, and ſtand 
upon oot- z but thoſe on the upper part 
have bus flee lobes, fir cloſer to the Alke, — 
are ſharply indented on the edges; the flowers ſtand 
upon long ſlender - foot-ſtalks, each ſuſtaining two 
flowers, compoſed of five obtuſe petals, which are 
deeply indented Fog = top z they are of a dull white, 
with many purple ſtripes running longitudnally thro? 
them. Theſe in June, and 40 cool — 
4 * 7A 8 9 a great part of 
y. This fort is very hardy, fo may be ed 
by dividing of the roots, or from ſeeds, — 
manner as the firſt ſort. | | 
The ninth ſort s plentifully in the meadows in 
eſtmoreland; this hath a perennial 
root, which ſends out three or four. upright ſtalks 
about nine inches high, garniſhed with leaves, having 
five lobes, which are ſawed on their edges are 
placed oppoſite on the ſtalks; thoſe on the lower 
part have pretty long foot-ſtalks, but thoſe on the 
upper part fit cloſer. The flowers are ſituated 
on the top of the ſtalks, ſtanding upon ſhorr foot- 
ſtalks, each ſuſtaining two 1 large blue flowers, 
_ — . in May and June, 
and may be propagated treated in the ſame wa 
as the feſt EEE d 
The tenth ſort was diſcovered by Dr. Tournefort in 
the Levant, from whence he ſent the ſeedsto the Royal 
Garden at Paris; this hath a perennial root, from 
which ariſe a few weak ſtalks about nine inches long, 
with leaves which are round, and divided 
into five lobes, which are indented at the top, and 
placed ; 46g on the ſtalks. The flowers ſtand upon 
ng foot-ſtalks, which come fingle from 
the joints of the talks, each ſuſtaining two purpliſh 
flowers with entire petals, having very ſhort empale- 
ments. It flowers in June, and may be propagated 
either from ſeeds, or b ing of the roots in the 
ſame manner as the fi 2 but the plants require a 
drier foil and a warmer ſituation; for although in 
common winters it will live in the open air, yet in ſe- 
vere froſt theſe plants are ſometimes killed, eſpecially 
when they are planted in moiſt cold land, 
The eleventh ſort grows 1 on the Pyrenean 
mountains; this hath a ial root, from which 
ariſe many branching ſtalks a foot and a half high, 
garniſhed with round leaves, divided into many ob- 
ruſe ſegments at the top, placed oppoſite. The 
flowers are produced upon ſhort foot-ſtalks, which 
come out at the diviſions on the ſides, and at the top 
of the ſtalks; they are in ſome of a 53. 0g wh 
the flowers 
are bid, like thoſe of the common Dove's-foot 
Crane's-bill, to which the whole plant bears ſome re- 
ſemblance z but the ſtalks are cre, the leaves and 
flowers much „and the root is perennial ; this 
will propagate itſelf faſt enough by its ſcattered ſeeds 
where it has once got poſſeſſion, and will thrive in any 


The twelfth ſort naturally upon the Alps. The 
ſeeds of this were ſent me by Sig. Micheli, of Flo- 
rence; this hath a perennial root, which runs very 
deep into the ground. The lower leaves of the plant 
have very bag, foot-ſtalks, they are dbubly winged 
and ſmooth. The ſtalks riſe a foot and a half high, 
garniſhed with leaves of the fame form as 
the lower, but ſmaller, and ſtand oppoſite. The 
flowers 2 many er upon very long foot- 
ſtalks; y are urple. This flowers in June, but 
has never ripen gland. The plant 


ſoil or ſituation. 


any ſeeds in En 


is hardy, and lives in the open air, but as the root 
puts out no offsets, nor perfects ſeeds here, we have 


not been able to propagate it. 
The 


* 
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The thirteenth ſort grows naturally on the Alps ; this 
hath a very thick perennial” root, from which come 
out roundiſh leaves, divided into many parts, ſtanding 
upon pretty long foot-ſtalks; they are very ſilvery, 
and ſhining like filk. The flower-ſtalks riſe about 


four or five inches high, garniſhed with one or two 


ſmall leaves like thoſe below, which fit cloſe to the 


ſtalk. The ſtalks are terminated by two _ large | 
ON open | 


ale flowers, whoſe petals are entire, and 
Rat. It flowers in June, but rarely ripens feeds here; 
it may be propagated of parting of the roots in the 
manner as the firſt, and muſt have a ſhady ſi- 
tuation. 


The fourteenth ſort s naturally in North Ame- 
rica, from whence the ſeeds were ſent to England ; | 


this hath a perennial root, from which ariſe ſeveral 


ſtalks about one foot high, which divide by pairs, and | 
from the middle of the diviſions come out the foot- | 


ſtalks of the flowers, which are pretty long and naked, 
each ſuſtaining two pale purple flowers with entire 
- Theleaves are divided into five parts, which 


are cut on their edges, and are placed oppoſite, the | 


wer having pret foot- ſtalks, but the upper 
1 cloſe to Faelle f flowers in June, and fe. 
quently ripens ſeeds, from which the plant may be 
propagated; it thrives very well in the open air, and 
requires no other culture to keep it clean from 
weeds. ' 
The fifteenth ſort grows naturally in Bohemia; this 
is an annual plant, which ſends out many ſtalks, di- 
viding into ſeveral ſmaller, which are garniſhed with 
leaves divided into five lobes, crenated on their edges; 
they ſtand upon long foot-ſtalks, and are for the moſt 
part oppoſite. The flowers ſtand by pairs upon pretty 
ong ſlender foor-ſtalks, which come out from the ſide. 
f the ſtalk ; they are of a fine blue colour, and are 
ſucceeded by ſeeds, whoſe capſules and beaks are 
black. It lowers moſt part of ſummer, and the ſeeds 
pen ſoon after, which, if permitted to ſcatter, there 
will be a ſupply of plants, which want no other care 
but to keep them clean from weeds. 
The ſixteenth ſort grows naturally in Siberia. The 
ſeeds of this plant were ſent me by Sir Charles Lin- 
næus, profeſſor of botany at Upſal ; this ſort hath a 
rennial root. The leaves are divided into five acute 
. which are cut into many ſharp wing -· like ſeg- 
ments on their edges; they are placed oppoſite, and 
have long ſlender foot-ſtalks. The foot- ſtalks of the 
flower come out from the wings of the ſtalk; they 
are pretty long, ſlender, and each ſuſtain one pale 
urpliſh lower. This ſort flowers in June, and per- 
Foes its ſeeds very well, ſo may he eaſily propagated; 
it will grow on any ſoil, or in any ſituation. 
The ſeventeenth fort is an annual plant, which is 
| ſometimes found growing naturally in England, but 
is frequently preſerved in gardens for the muſky odour 
of the leaves, which in dry weather is very ſtrong. 
The leaves of this are irregularly 2 the lobes 
grow alternate, and are cut into many obtuſe ſegments 
on their edges. The ſtalks branch into many divi- 
ſions, and frequently decline to the ground. The 
flowers are — in umbels upon long foot-ſtalks, 
which ariſe from the wings: of the ſtalks; they are 
ſmall, blue, and have but five ſtamina in each, their 
empalements are com of five leaves. It flowers 
in May, June, and July, and the ſeeds ripen ſoon 
after ; which, if permitted to ſcatter, there will be a 


. 


ſupply of plants without care, which will require no | 
othe 


r culture but'to keep them clean from weeds, 


and thin them where they are too cloſe it will thrive ]- 


on any foil, or in any ſituation. | 

The eighteenth ſort grows naturally in Crete; this is 
an annual plant with very broad leaves, which are cut 
on their ſides regularly, in form of winged leaves, and 
are crenated on their borders. The flowers are pro- 
duced on pretty long foot-ſtalks, which come out 
from the wings of the ſtalk; they have five - leaved 
empalements, and are compoſed of five- entire blue 


** 
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Page z theſe are ſucceeded by the largeſt and longeſt 
aks of any ſpecies of this genus yet known. It 


A a ti * 


and the former ſort to be the ſame, but 


ſides; the borders of 


* | 
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flowers in June and July; this ripens ſeeds very well, 
and if they are permitted to ſcatter, the plants will 
come up without care; or they may be ſown in the 
ſpring where they are deſigned to remain, and will 


require no other culture but to thin them where they 


are too cloſe, and keep them clean from weeds. 


The nineteenth ſort grows naturally in Germany and 


Italy; this is an annual plant, which hath ſeveral 
proſtrate ſtalks near a foot long, garniſhed with 
winged leaves, cut into ſeveral acute parts, placed 
oppoſite. The flowers come out from the wings of 
the ſtalk, upon foot-ſtalks abour three inches long ; 
ſome of theſe ſuſtain many flowers, but others have 
no more than two 2 colour, and 
are ſucceeded by very long s, but not ſo lon 
or large as thoſe of the former ſort ; but the ſeeds o 
this are frequently uſed for hygrometers, to ſhew the 
moiſture of the air: if the ſeeds of this are permitted 
to ſcatter, the plants will come up and thrive without 
any other care than to keep them clear from weeds, 
and the plants which come up in autumn will flower 
early in May, but thoſe which are ſown in the ſpring 
ſeldom flower till July. Dr. Linnæus has ' 5 this 
oever has 
— two plants, cannot doubt of their being diſtinct 
ies. 
he ſeeds of the twentieth ſort were ſent to the Chel- 
ſea garden by Dr. Juſſieu, profeſſor of botany at Pa- 
ris; this is an annual plant, which hath upright ſtalks 
near two feet high, which are garniſhed with double 
winged leaves, ending in many points; theſe are very 
viſcous, and ſtand oppoſite. The flowers are produced 
on long naked foor-ſtalks, ſtanding many together 
upon each ; they are of a pale blue colour, and have 
but five ſtamina; their empalements are compoſed of 
five leaves, which end with awns. It flowers in May, 
une, and July, according to the times when the 
eeds are fown, and the ſeeds ripen a month after; 
_ requires no other culture than the two former 
"I | "op 
There are ſeveral other ſorts of annual Geraniums, 
ſome of which grow naturally in England, and are 
troubleſome weeds in a garden, others grow naturally 
in France, Spain, Italy, and Germany, and are pre- 
ſerved in botanic gardens for the ſake of variety ; but 
as they are plants of little þ oe they are rarely ad- 
mitted into other gardens, ore I ſhall not trouble 
the reader with an enumeration of the ſpecies, which 
would ſwell this article too much; ſo I ſhall next treat 
of the African Crane's-bills, which are preſerved in 
moſt of the curious gardens, where there is conveniency 
to ſcreen them from the froſt in winter. 
The twenty-firſt fort grows naturally near the Ca 
of Good Hope; this riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk” eight 
or ten feet high, ſending out ſeveral irregular branches, 
niſhed with roundiſh leaves, whoſe ſides are erect, 
form a ſort of hood by the hollow cavity made in 


the leaf. The baſe of the leaves are cut in form of 


a heart-ſhaped leaf, and from the foot-ſtalk run many 
nerves ariſing from a 2 but diverge toward the 

e leaves are ſharply indented, 
thoſe on the lower part of the branches have long 
foot · ſtalks, and are placed without order on every ſide, 
but thoſe on the upper have ſhorter foot - ſtalks, 
and ſtand oppoſite. The flowers are produced in 
large panicles on the top of the branches; their em- 
palements are of one leaf, deeply cut into five ſeg- 
ments, and cloſely covered with ſoft hairs. The pe- 
tals are large, entire, and of a purple blue colour. It 


flowers in June, July, Auguſt, and September, and 


the flowers are ſucceeded by ſeeds, having ſhort hairy 
beaks. | i 1 
The twenty - ſecond ſort has ſome: appearance of the 


- twenty-firſt, but the leaves are of a thicker ſubſtance, 


divided into many acute angles, having purple edges, 

which are acutely indented. The ftalks and leaves 

are very hairy, The branches are not ſo irregular as 

thoſe of the former, nor are the bunches of flowers 

near ſo large; theſe differences are permanent in the 

plants which are raiſed from ſeeds, ſo it is — 
| a 
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a diſtin& ſpecies, though Dr. Linnœus ſuppoſes them 


to be the lame. | | | 
The twenty-third ſort comes from the Cape of Good 


Hope, but is one of the oldeſt, and the moſt common 
fort in the Engliſh S this riſes with a ſhrubby 
ſtalk four or five feet high, and divides into a great 
number of irregular branches, ſo as to form a arge 
head, which is often eight or ten feet high. The 


branches are garniſhed with roundiſh heart-ſhaped |, 


leaves, indented on their edges in ſeveral obtuſe ſeg- 
ments, which are cut into ſhort teeth at their brims ; 
theſe have a purpliſh circle, or mark, like a horſe- 
ſhoe, through the leaf, going from one ſide of the 
baſe to the other, correſponding with the border of the 
leaf; theſe leaves when gently rubbed, have a ſcent 
like ſcalded Apples. The flowers, are produced in 
pretty cloſe bunches, Randing upon foot-ſtalks about 
five or ſix inches in length, which come out from the 
wings of the ſtalk, toward the end of the branches ; 
they are of a reddiſh purple colour, and continue in 
ſucceſſion great part of ſummer ; there is a variety of 
this with fine variegated leaves, which is preſerved in 
moſt of the Engliſh gardens for the beauty of its 
leaves; but as this accidentally came from the other, 
it is not a diſtinct ſpecies, therefore I have not enu- 
merated it. | 


The twenty- fourth ſort grows naturally at the Cape 


of Good Hope; this riſes with a ſoft ſhrubby ſtem to 
the height of eight or ten feet, ſending out ſeveral 
branches, which are generally ere&; theſe are gar- 
niſhed with roundiſh kidney-ſhaped leaves, which are 
of a thick ſubſtance,” and of a lucid green, ſtandin 
on pretty long toot-ſtalks ; they are covered with ſoft 
hairs on their under fide, and are placed without any 
order. The flowers grow in looſe — upon long 
. tiff foot-ſtalks, which come out from the wings of 
the ſtalk; they are of a bright ſcarlet colour, ſo make 
a fine appearance, and there is a ſucceſſion of theſe 
flowers during all the ſummer months. 

The twenty-fifth ſort grows naturally at the Cape of 
Good Hope, but has — many years an inhabitant 
of the Engliſh gardens; this riſes with a ſnrubby ſtalk 
four or five feet high, dividing into ſeveral weak ir- 
regular branches, garniſhed with leaves divided into 
three unequal lobes, which are hairy and waved on 
their edges; they are placed alternate on the branches, 
and ſtand upon hairy foot-ſtalks. - The flowers 

in cloſe roundiſh heads on the top of the foot-ſtalks, 
forming a ſort of corymbus ; they are of a purpliſh 
blue colour, and continue in ſucceſſion great part of 
the ſummer. The leaves of this ſort, when rubbed, 
have an odour like dried Roſes, from whence man 
have given it the title of Roſe Geranium. * 
The twenty ſixth fort is a native of the Cape of Good 
Hope; this riſes with an upright ſnrubby ſtalk to the 
height of ſeven or eight feet, ſending out many pretty 
ſtrong branches, rr with leaves ſhaped ſome- 
what like thoſe of the Vine; thoſe on the lower part 
ſtand upon long foot - ſtalks, but the upper have — 
ones; when the leaves of this are rubbed, they have 


a ſcent of Balm. The flowers grow in compact cluſ- 


ters on the top of long naked foot-ſtalks, which come 
out from the wings of the ſtalk, but riſe much * 
than the branches; they are ſmall, and of a pale blue 
colour, ſo make no great figure, but there is a ſuc- 
ceſſion of them moſt part of the ſummer. | 
The twenty-ſeyenth ſort riſes with an upright ſhrubby 
ſtalk ſeven or eight feet high, ſending out ſeveral 
ſide branches, garniſhed with large, angular, rough 
leayes, ſtanding upon long foot-ſtalks. The flowers 
are produced in large panicles at the end of the 
branches; theſe are ſhaped ſomewhat like a Butterfly- 
flower, the two upper petals, which are pretty large, 
turn upward like a ſtandard in the leguminous 
flowers; theſe are finely variegated, but the three 
under petals are ſo ſmall, as not to appear at a ſmall 
diſtance, theſe are reflexed downward, fo are ſcreened 
from fight, unleſs the flowers are viewed near. This 
fort flowers in May, at which time the plants make a 
fine appearance, but they are * ſucceeded by any 


— 
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more 'afterward, as moſt of the other ſorts are; this 
grows naturally at the Cape of Good Hope. 


The twenty-cighth- ſort is from the ſame country; this 
riſes with a ſhrubby- ſtalk fix or ſeven feet high, 
ſending out ſeveral. ſide branches, garniſhed with ob- 
long, oval, fleſhy, ſmooth leaves, of a gray colour, 


which are crenated on their edges, and have an acid 


taſte, like Sorrel. The flowers ſtand upon pretty long 
foot-ſtalks, which ariſe from the wings of the ſtalks, 
each ſuſtaining three or four flowers, whoſe petals are 


narrow and; unequal in fize; they are of a pale bluſh 


colour, with ſome ſtripes of a light red; theſe con- 
tinue in ſucceſſion moſt part of the ſummer. There 
is a variety of this with 2 flowers, which is ſaid 
to have been raiſed from the ſeeds of this fort.” The 
leaves of it are larger, and ſeem to be an intermediate 
ſpecies between this and the twenty-fourth fort, for the 
—— are larger than thoſe of the twenty eighth fort, 
and are of a pale ſcarlet colour. 
The twenty- ninth fort hath a thick, fleſhy, knotted 
ſtalk, which riſes about two feet high, ſending out a 
few ſlender fleſhy branches, garniſhed thinly with 
double winged leaves, which, on the lower part of 
the ſtalk, ſtand upon foot-ſtalks, but thoſe above ſit 
cloſe to the branches. The flowers are produced in 
ſmall cluſters at the end of the branches ; theſe have 
five narrow white petals, which make no appearance, 
and continue in ſucceſſion moſt part of the ſummer. 
It grows naturally at the Cape of Good Hope. 

The thirtieth ſort hath a round fleſhy ſtalk with 
ſwelling knots at the joints, which riſe about three 
feet high, and ſend out ſeveral irregular branches, 
which are ſmooth ; they are thinly garniſhed with 
ſmooth, fleſhy, winged leaves, ending in obtuſe points; 
they are of a gray colour, and ſtand upon ſhort foot- 
ſtalks. The flowers ſtand four or five upon each foot- 
ſtalk, which ariſes from the wings of the ſtalk, and 


are of a dark purple colour. The petals are broader 


than thoſe of the former ſort, and have a very agree- 
able ſcent in the evening, after the fun has left them 
ſome time; this and the former ſort are ſuppoſed to 
be one ſpecies by Dr. Linnæus, but they are very dif- 
ferent in many particulars, which are permanent in 
the plants which come up from ſeeds. 
The thirty-firſt ſort hath a fleſhy ſtalk which ſeldom 
riſes a foot high, and puts out very few branches; 
theſe are garniſhed with ſmooth, light, green leaves, 
divided into three lobes, the middle ſegment being 
much larger than the others. The flowers ſtand upon 
ſhort foot-ſtalks, each ſuſtaining two or three flowers 
on the top, which are of a very deep ſcarlet colour, 
and have unequal petals; this fort is not regular in its 
ſeaſon of flowering, ſometimes it is in ſpring, at other 
times in ſummer, and frequently in autumn. The 
leaves of this ſort fall off, ſo that the ſtalks are fre- 
quently deſtitute of them for three or four months 
in ſummer, and appear as if they were dead, but in 
autumn they put out freſh leaves again. K 
The thirty-ſecond fort hath many weak ſhrubby ſtalks, 
which require ſupport to prevent their falling on the 
und; theſe extend to the me of two or three 
cet, and are garniſhed with fleſhy leaves, divided into 


five obtuſe lobes, which are entire; theſe have ſlender 


foot- ſtalks, which are faſtened to the middle of tlie 
leaf like the handle of a target. The leaves are 


' ſmooth, of a lucid green, and have a circular purple 


mark in their middle; they have an acid flavour, and 
are placed alternate on their branches, The flowers 
are produced upon pretty long foot- ſtalks, which come 


out from the wings of the ſtalk, each foot-ſtalk ſuſ- 


taining four or five purple flowers, compoſed of five 
unequal petals. This fort continues a ſucceſſion ot 


flowers moſt of the ſummer months, and frequently 


ripen ſeeds here. | 
The thirty-third ſort ſends out ſeveral herbaccous 
ſtalks about a foot and a half in length; which trail 
upon the ground if they are not {upported , theſe are 
garniſhed with roundiſh hand-ſhaped leaves, which 
are cut into many parts, and are very hairy. The 
flowers are of a pale bluſh colour, and ftand ſeveral 
together 


Are 
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together upon very long foot-ſtalks; there is a ſuc- 

ys 5 of theſe during all the ſummer months, and 
- the ſeeds ripen accordingly about a month after the 
flowers are fallen: there is a variety of this ſort which 


mentioned as a diſtinct ſpecies, but I find it is apt to 
vary from ſeeds. 


The thirty-fourth ſort hath a very ſhort fleſhy ſtalk, | 


- -which divides near the ground into ſeveral heads, each 
having many leaves, which. ariſe on ſeparate foot- 
ſtalks from the heads; theſe are heart-ſhaped, ſoft, 
and downy, and have a ſtrong ſcent like Aniſeed; 
from theſe heads come out ſeveral flender ſtalks near 
a a foot in length, which lie proſtrate on the ground, 
and are garniſhed with rounder leaves than thoſe near 
the root, but are of the ſame texture, and have the 
like odour. The flowers are produced from the fide 
of theſe ſtalks, three, four, or five ſtanding together 
upon ſlender foot-ſtalks; they are very ſmall and 
White, ſo make little appearance, but the plant is pre- 
ſerved in gardens for the ſcent of its leaves. 
The thirty - fifth ſort hath a thick, roundiſh, tuberous 
root, from which ariſe ſeveral hairy leaves, which are 
finely divided, almoſt like thoſe of the Garden Carrot; 
theſe ſpread near the ground, and between theſe come 
out the ſtalks, which riſe about a foot high, which 
iſhed with two or three leaves of the ſame ſort 
- with thoſe below, but are ſmaller, and fit cloſer to the 
ſtalks; from theſe ariſe-two or three naked foot-ſtalks, 
- which are terminated by a bunch of yellowiſh flowers, 
marked with dark purple ſpots, which ſmell very ſweet 
after the ſun hath left them; theſe are frequently ſuc- 
ceeded by ſeeds, which ripen in autumn. This is the 
ſort which has been long cultivated. in the gardens, 
and is known by the title of Geranium noctu olen 
or Night-ſcented Crane s-bill. | 
The thirty-fixth ſort hath a knobbed tuberous root like 
the laſt, from which come out ſeveral pretty large 
leaves, compoſed of many lobes, ſet along the mid- 
rib in the form of a winged leaf; theſe are narrow at 
their baſe, but are very much enlarged at their ends, 
which are rounded, and cut all along their ſide 
and top into many acute points; the ſtalks which 
ſuſtain the flowers ariſe immediately from the root, 
and ſometimes have one or two ſmall leaves toward 


the bottom, where they often divide into two naked 


foot - ſtalks, each being terminated by a bunch of pale 
reddiſh flowers, which ſmell ſweet at night. 
The thirty-ſeventh ſort hath oblong tuberous roots, 
from which come out ſeveral decompounded winged 
leaves, ending in many acute points; the ſegments of 
theſe leaves are broader than thoſe of the thirty-fifth 
ſort, and the leaves are very hairy. The ſtalks riſe 
a a foot and a half high, which are garniſhed with a 
ſingle leaf at the two lower joints; theſe are ſingly 
winged, and the lobes are narrow, ſtanding at a wider 
. diſtance, and the ſegments are more acute than thoſe 
of the lower leaves; at the two lower knots or joints, 
ariſe two long naked foot-ſtalks, 'each being termi- 
nated by a bunch of yellowiſh flowers, which have long 
tubes, and ſmell ſweet in the evening when the ſun 
has left them. This grows naturally at the Cape of 
| Good Hope. | | | 
The thirty- eighth ſort hath a tuberous root like the 
former, from which ſpring out many hairy leaves, 
which. are finely divided Ike thoſe of the Pulſatilla, 
which have a hoary appearance, and riſe immediatel 
from the root, ſpreading on every {ide near the — 
The foot-ſtalk of the flower is naked, and riſes from 
the root; this grows about nine inches high, and is 
terminated by a looſe bunch of flowers, which are of 
a very dark purple colour, and ſmell ſweet in the 
evening. 3 


The thy -ninth ſort hath fleſhy tuberous roots like 


thoſe of the former ſorts, from which come out three | 
or four broad leaves, divided on their borders into 


ſeveral lobes, in form of a Vine leaf; theſe ſpread flat 
on the groungs th 


edges, ſtanding upon ſhort . foot-ſtalks. _The-foot- 


s of the flowers ariſe immediately from the root, 


: 
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ey are hairy, and crenated on their 


are narrow, and reflexed downward ; the 


1 


up in the autumn; and if t 


11 
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and grow about ” foot high; they are naked, and are 
terminated by a bunch of dark purple flowers, with long 
tubes, fitting cloſe to the foot-ltalks; which have a 


very agreeable odour in the evening. 
has a dark circle in the middle of the leaves, which is, 


The four firſt ſorts of tuberous-rooted-Crane's-bill; are 
by Linnæus ſuppoſed to be but one ſpecies; but I have 
propagated them from ſeeds ſeveral times, and have 
neyer-found either of them vary from their- parent 
plants, ſo I make no doubt of their being diſtinct ſpe- 
cies, for their difference of leaves is as great as in any 
of the other ſpecies. Fs | 
The fortieth Font is an annual plant, which grows na- 
turally at the Cape' of Good Hope; this riſes with 
herbaceous branching ſtalks near a foot high, which 
are garniſhed with doubly-winged leaves at each joint; 
the lower leaves ſtand upon long foot-ſtalks, but thoſe 
on the upper part fit cloſe to the ſtalks, The flowers 
ſtand upon naked foot-ſtalks, which proceed from the 
ſide of the ſtalks, on the oppoſite ſide to the leaves; 
they grow three or four together upon ſhort ſeparate 
toot-ſtalks ;. theſe are ſhaped ſomewhat like a papili- 
onacedus, flower; the two upper petals, which are 
large, form a kind of ſtandard, the other three petals 
are of a 
pale fleſh colour, appearing in July, and the ſeeds 
. in September, ſoon after which the plants 

ecay. | 1 PR, 
forty-firſt ſort hath a pretty thick tuberous root, 
from which is ſent out ſeveral Irregular ſtalks,. which 


divide into branches, and grow diffuſed ; theſe have 


ſwelling joints, and are ſomewhat ligneous ; they are 
garniſhed with one double winged leaf at each of the 
Joints, and oppoſite to the leaves come out the foot- 
ſtalks of the flowers; thoſe which are ſituated on the 
lower part of the ſtalk, are very long and naked, bur 
thoſe which terminate the branches are ſhorter, and 
have one or two ſmall leaves ſet at their baſe; theſe. 
foot-ſtalksare terminated by a ſmall bunch of flowers, 
ſhaped like thoſe of the former ſort, but larger, and 
of a paler colour; theſe continue in ſucceſſion moſt 
part of the ſummer: this and the former ſort are ſup- 
poſed to be the ſame by Dr. Linnæus, but the former 


is an annual plant in every country, periſhing ſoon 


after the ſeeds are perfected, and the latter is an 
abiding plant with ligneous ſtalks. _ 

The forty- ſecond fort is a biennial plant, which grows 
naturally at the Cape of Good Hope; this ſends out 
a great number of very ſlender trailing ſtalks, which 
are 2282 on the ground, and extend a foot and a 
half in length, garniſhed with ſmall, roundiſh, hand- 
ſhaped leaves, which are crenated on their edges. 
The flowers ſit upon ſhort ſlender foot- ſtalks, which 
come out at every joint from the ſide of the ſtalks ; 
they are very ſmall, and of a reddiſh colour; ſome- 
umes they are ſingle, and at other times there are 


two or three flowers upon a foot-ſtalk. They con- 


tinue in ſucceſſion all the ſummer, and the ſeeds ripen 
in about five weeks after the flowers decay. 

The forty-third fort hath a ſhrubby ſtalk, which riſes 
to the height of four or five feet, ſending our ſeveral 
branches, which are garniſhed. with oblong leaves, 
indented, and —— ſawed on their edges ; the 
flowers ſtand upon long foot-ſtalks, which cotne out 
from the ſide of their branches; they are large, of a 
red colour, and the two upper petals are larger than 


the other; this ſort flowers in June and July. 


The forty- fourth fort grows naturally in the iſle of 
Chio in the Levant. This is an annual plant, which 
ſends out ſeveral branches a foot long; the lower leaves 
are almoſt heart - ſnaped, but thoſe on the branches 
are formed in the ſhape of an ancient lyre. Theſe are 
placed alternate on the branches; the foot · ſtalks of 
flowers are produced on the ſide of the branches, theſe 


are fix inches long, ſuſtaining many bright 1 1 


flowers at the top, which are ſucceeded each by fixe 


ſceds, having long lender beaks ; theſe ripen in fiye 


or ſix weeks after the flowers fall away, and if they 


- 


are permitted to ſcatter, the young plants will come 
in the autumn; and if the winter is fayourable, 
chey will live in the open air, ſo will flower curly the 
e following 
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winter, ſome ſeeds ſhould be ſown in the ſpring, on 


a border of light ground, and when the plants come 
up they ſhould irnmed, and kept clear from weeds , 


theſe will flower in July, and their ſeeds will ripen in 


Auguſt. 
The forty-fifth ſort grows naturally in Portugal and 
Spain; this is an annual plant, whoſe lower leaves are 
heart-ſha and divided into three lobes; the foot- 
| talks of the flowers reer. 
branches, which extend a foot and a half each way; 
theſe incline to the ground. The foot- ſtalks ſuſtain 
many bright red flowers, which are ſucceeded each by 


five ſeeds, 1 prot Bo beaks. This flowers 
ame time 


and ſeeds about as the former ſort, and 
requites the ſame culture. 3 
The forty- ſixth ſort grows naturally in This 


is an annual plant, having oval ſawed leaves of a gray 
colour; the branches extend a foot in length, adorned 
with ſmall leaves placed alternate, and toward the end 
have three or four foot-ſtalks produced from their 
ſides, ſuſtaining ſeveral pale blue flowers, which are 
each ſucceeded by five ſeeds, having long feathery 


This ſort is much tenderer than the two former, there- 
fore if the ſeeds are ſown on a moderate hot-bed in the 
ſpring, and when the weather becomes warm, the 
plants are carefully tranſplanted on a ſheltered border, 
_ will be greater certainty of their perfecting 

8. . 
The forty-ſeventh ſort naturally in Carolina, 
and js an annual plant, reſembling our common 
Dove's-footCrane's-bill, but is ſmaller, and the branches 
are ſhorter, the flowers are very ſmall, of a pale blue 
colour; theſe are ſucceeded by five ſeeds, having ſhort 
ere& beaks, which are black. If the ſeeds of this fort 
lants will ariſe without 


are itted to ſcatter, the 

farther care; and if thi and kept clean from 
will produce flowers and ſeeds. 

The eighth ſort has ſome reſemblance of the 


fForty- fifth, but the leaves are more of an oval heart- 
ſhape; the flowers are alſo of a bright red colour. 
This grows naturally at the Cape of Good Hope; the 
plant 1s tender, therefore will require the ſame treat- 
ment as the forty-ſeventh' ſort, with which they will 
me flowers and ſeeds, after which the plants 


ted by ſeeds; theſe may be ſown upon a bed of 
ht earth toward the end of March, where the plants 
will appear in a month or five weeks after, and by 


the beginning of June the plants will be fit to remove; 
vs uld be on taken up, and each 
| Planted into a ſeparate pot, filled with light kitchen- 


garden earth, and placed in a ſhady ſituation till the | 


lants have taken new root; then they may be removed 
to a ſheltered ſituation, and placed among other of 
the hardier green-houſe plants, where they may remain 
till-autumn, when they muſt be removed into the 
n-houſe, and treated in the ſame manner as other 
Fardy kinds of green-houſe plants. 
But thoſe who are deſirous to have their plants large, 
and flower ſoon, ſow the ſeeds upon a moderate hot- 
bed in the ſpring, on which the plants will come up 
much ſooner, and will be fit to remove long before 
thoſe which are ſown in the open air ; but when theſe 
plants come up, there muſt be great care taken not to 
draw them up weak ; and when theſe are tranſplanted, 
the pots ſhould be plunged into another moderate hot- 


bed, obſerving to ſhade them from the ſun till they | 


have taken new root; then they muſt be 
inured to bear the open air, into which they 
removed the beginning of June, and placed in a ſhel- 


ually 


tered ſituation with other exotic plants. If theſe | 


plants are brought forward in the ſpring, moſt of 
the ſorts will flower the ſame ſummer, and the plants 
will be very ſtrong before the winter, fo will make a 
better appearance 1n the green-houſe. | 


The ſtirubby African Geraniums, frotn the twenty- 


firſt to the'thirty-ſecond incluſive, and alfo the for- 


ſpring : but if theſe ſhould be killed in the 


Pay th | I 
All the ſorts of African Crane's-bill may be propa- 


Id de 


fill the — 
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y-firſt and forty-third. ſorts, are commonly propa. 
3 by cuttings, which, if planted in a 244 bor- 

er in June or Jah, will take good root in five or ſix 
weeks, and may then be taken up and planted into 
ſeparate pots, placing them in the ſhade till they have 
taken new root; after which they may be removed in- 
to a ſheltered ſituation, and treated in the ſame man- 
ner as the ſeedling plants. The twenty-ninth, thir- 
rieth, thirty-firſt, and thirty-ſecond ſorts, have more 
ſucculent ſtalks than either of the other, ſo the cut- 
tings of theſe ſorts ſhould be planted into pots filled 
with light kitchen-garden earth, and p into a 
very moderate hot-bed, where they ſhould be ſhaded 
from the ſun in the heat of the 'day, and ſhould have 
bur little water; for theſe are very apt to rot with 
much moiſture, fo they muſt only be gently refreſhed 
now and then with water. When thet: are well root- 
ed, they may be ſeparated and planted in pots filled 
with the ſame fort of earth, and placed in the ſhade 
till they have taken new root; then they may be re- 
moved into a ſheltered fituation, where they may re. 
main till autumn. Theſe four ſorts ſhould be ſparing- 
iy watered at all times, but eſpecially in the winter, 
or they are apt to take a mouldineſs with moiſture, 
or in a damp air: they will thrive much better in an 
airy glaſs-caſe than in a green-houſe, becauſe in the 
former they will have more fun and air than in the 
latter, fo will not be ſo liable to have a mouldineſs or 
rot. But all the other ſhrubby forts are furni- 
ture for the houſe, where will only require 
protection from froſt, but ſhould have a are 
of free air when the weather is mild ; they will re- 
quire water every week, in mild weather once or twice, 
bur it ſhould not be given them in too great plenty, 
eſpecially in froſty weather. Theſe plants ſhould be. 
hardened in the {pring adually, and toward the 
middle or latter end Ma „they may be taken out 
of the green-houſe, and at firſt placed under the ſhelter 
of trees, where they may remain a fortnight or three 
weeks to harden ; then ſhould be removed into a ſi- 
tuation where may be defended from ſtrong 
winds, and enjoy the morning ſun till eleven o'clock, 
where they will thrive better than in a warmer 
ſituation. 
As theſe 


ſorts grow pretty faſt, ſo they Yoon 
their roots; and if they ſtand long 
unremoved in ſummer, they frequently put out their 
roots through the holes at the bottom of the pots into 
the ground, and then the plants will grow vigorouſly; 
but when they are ſuffered to long in this 
manner, it will be difficult to remove them, for if 
their roots are torn off, all the younger branches will 
decay, and many times the plants are killed. There- 
fore the pots ſhould be moved once in a fortnight or 
three weeks, in the ſummer months, and the roots 
which may be then puſhing through the holes in the 
pu cut off, to prevent their ſtriking into the ground. 

heſe plants will alſo require to be new ported at leaſt 
twice in the ſummer; the firſt time ſhould be after 
they have been three weeks or a month out of the 
green- houſe; the ſecond ſhould be towards the end 
of Auguſt, or the beginning of September, that the 
2 may have time to eſtabliſh their new roots be- 

re they are removed into the green-houſe. 


When theſe are new potted, all the roots on the out- 


ſide of the balls of earth ſhould be carefully parcd 
off, and as much of the old earth drawn away from 
the roots, as can be done with ſafety to the plants; 
then if they require it, they ſhould be put into pots a 
ſize larger than thoſe out of which they were taken, 
putting a quantity of freſh earth into the bottom of 
the pot; then place the plants upon that, being care- 
ful the ball about the roots of the plant is not ſo high 
as the rim of the pot, that ſome room may be left to 
contain the water which may be given to the plants. 
Then the cavity all round the ball ſhould be filled up 


with freſh earth, which ſhould be gently preſſed down, 
| the ground, 5 


and the bottom of the pot beaten upon 
to ſettle down the earth; then the plant ſhould be well 
watered, and the ſtem faſtened to a rail, — 
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ed in the new earth, 
he compoſt in, which, I have always found. theſe 


plants thrive beſt (where there has not been a conve- | 


of getting ſome good kitchen-garden earth) 
wing +» — 1 a paſture, pon with a 
fourth or fifth part of rotten dung; if the earth is 
inclinable to bind, then a mixture of rotten tan is 
preferable to dung; but if it is light and warm, then 
a mixture of neatꝰs- dung is beſt : this compoſt ſhould 
be mixed three or four months before it is uſed, and 
ſhould be turned over three or four times, that the 
parts may be well mixed and incorporated; but where 
4. quantity of good pete earth can be had, 
which has been well worked, and is clean from the 
roots of bad weeds, there will need no compoſition, 
for in that they will thrive full as well as in any mix- 
ture which can be made for them, eſpecially if the 
earth has lain in a heap. for ſome time, and has been 
two or three times turned over to break the clods, 
and make it fine: theſe plants ſhould not be planted 
in_very rich earth, for that will cauſe them to grow 
very * but they will not flower ſo well as in 
2 poorer ſoi | | 
The thirty-third fort hath herbaceous ſtalks, fo is beſt 
propagated by ſeeds, which the plants produce in 
t plenty; but the cuttings of this will take root as 
— ag either of the other, but the ſeedling plants 
are preferable to thoſe propagated by cuttings; and 
where the ſeeds of this and many other of the African 
ſorts are permitted to ſcatter, there will be a ſupply 
of young plants come up the ſpring following, pro- 
vided the feeds are not buried too deep in the ground. 
The thirty- fourth ſort may be propagated by ſeeds, 
or from heads 1} — off from the ſhort fleſhy ſtalk ; 
theſe heads ſhould ve their lower leaves ſtripped off, 
that the ſtalk which is to be planted may be clear of 
leaves; then they may be planted ſingle into a ſmall 
pot, or if the heads are ſmall, there may be two or 
three put into one ſmall pot; then they may be plunged 
into a very moderate hot-bed, which will forward 
their putting out roots, and if they are ſhaded from 
the ſun and gently refreſhed with water, they will 
take root in a month or five weeks, when they muſt 
be hardened gradually, and removed into the open air, 
where they may remain till autumn, when they muſt 
be removed into ſhelter for the winter ſeaſon. 
The thirty-fifth, thirty-ſixth, thirty- ſeventh, thirty- 
eighth and thirty-ninth ſorts are generally propagated 
by parting of their roots; the beſt time for doing 
this. is in Auguſt, that the young roots may be eſta- 
bliſhed before the cold comes on. Every tuber of 
theſe roots will grow, E they have a bud or 
eye to them; they may be planted in the ſame fort of 
earth as was before directed, and if the pots are 
plunged into an old tan- bed, under a good frame in 
winter, the plants will thrive better than in a green- 
houſe ; the glaſſes of the frame may be drawn off 
every day in mild weather, whereby the plants will 
enjoy the free air; and if in hard froſt the glaſſes are 
well covered to prevent the cold penetrating to the 
plants, it is all the ſhelter they will require; but in 
this ſituation they ſhould have but little wet in win- 
ter, therefore the glaſſes ſhould be kept over them in 
heavy rains to keep them dry; but in mild weather 
the glaſſes may be raiſed on the upper ſide to ad- 
mit the freſh air to the plants, which will give them 
greater ſlope to carry off the wet. With this ma- 
nagement the roots will thrive and flower very ſtrong 
| 2 year. Theſe ſorts may alſo be propagated by 


The fortieth ſort is an annual plant, and is only 
propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown upon a 
gentle hot-bed in the ſpring, to bring the plants for- 
ward otherwiſe if the ſeaſon ſhould not prove very 
warm, the plants will not perfect their ſeeds in this 
country. When the plants are come up, and grown 
ſtrong enough to remove, they ſhould be each planted 
into a ſeparate ſmall pot, and plunged into a moderate 


hot-bed again, obſerving to ſhade them till they have | 


the wind from diſplacing of the root before they are | 


— 
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taken new root; then they mult be gradually hardened 
to bear the open air, into which they ſhould be re- 
moved in June; and when the plants have filled the 
{mall pots with their roots, they ſhould be ſhaken out, 
and the ball of earth preſerved to their roots, and put 
into pots a ſize larger, in which they will flower and 
ripen ſeeds, and ſoon after the plants will decay. 
The forty- ſecond ſort is alſo propagated by ſeeds, 
which may be either ſown upon a moderate hot-bed 
in the ſpring, or upon a bed of light earth in the open 
air, where the plants will come up very well, though 
they will not be ſo forward-as thoſe on the hot-bed. 
Thoſe which are ſown in the open air will require no 
other care but to keep them clean from w and 
thin the plants where they are too cloſe. Theſe plants 
will flower in July and Auguſt, and if the autumn 
proves favourable, the ſeeds will ripen in September z 
but if theſe ſhould fail, thoſe which were raiſed on the 
hot-bed will come earlier to flower, ſo there will be 
no danger of their perfecting ſeeds; and theſe plants, 
if they are in pots, may be preſerved through the 
winter, if they are plunged into an old tan-bed under 
a frame, and treated in the ſame manner as the tu- 
berous-rooted ſorts before mentioned, | 
The ſhrubby ſorts muſt be looked over frequently 
during the winter, while they are in the green-houſe, 
to ok off all decayed leaves from them, which, if 
left on, will not only render the plants unſightly, bur 
by their falling off, they will occaſion litter among 
the other plants; and if they are ſuffered to rot in the 
houſe, they will occaſion a foul, naſty, damp air, 
which will be yery prejudicial to all the plants; there- 
fore to avoid this, they ſhould be conſtantly picked 
off every week; and during the ſummer ſeaſon, they 
will require to be picked every fortnight or three 
weeks to keep them clean from dead leaves; for as 
the branches advance, and new leaves are produced 
on their top, the under ones as conſtantly decay; and 
if atk on ll they drop off, will render the plants very 
unſightly. 
GE RMANDER. See T BUCRIUM. | 
GEROPOGON, Goat's-beard, 
The CHARACTERS are, 
The empalement is fingle, compoſed of many keel-ſhaped 
leaves which are longer than the corolla; the flower is 
compoſed of ſeveral hermaphrodite florets, which are im- 
bricated and ſborter than the empalement, and are — 
petal, divided into five ſegments at the top. Theſe have 
jan five "rank Blaming, 2 by cylindrical ſummits, 
an oblong germen with a ſlender ſtyle, ſupporting two 
thread-like Frews which are recurved ; 1 1 — in- 
2 in the empalement, and are crowned by five bearded 
eading rays. | 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's nineteenth claſs, intitled Syngeneſia Poly- 
gamia Æqualis, the florets having five connected ſta- 
mina, and are fruitful. | | 
The Speis are, 
1. Gzropocon (Glabrum) foliis glabris. Lin. Sp. 1 10h. 
Goat's-beard with ſmooth leaves. Tragopogon 28 
folio glabrum, flore dilute incarnato. Raii Sup. 149. 
2. GxR OOO (Hirſutum) foliis piloſis. Lin. Sp. 1109. 
Goat's-beard with bairy leaves. Tragopogon gramineo 
folio, ſuave rubente flore. Col. Ecphr, 1. p. 23a. 
The firſt ſort grows naturally in Italy; this hath an 
erect ſtalk more than a foot high, garniſhed with 
ſmooth, Graſs-like, long leaves; the ſtalk branches up- 
ward into two or three diviſions, each being terminated . 
by one fleſh-coloured flower, compoſed of ſeveral 
florets. | 
The ſecond ſort grows naturally in Italy and Sicily, 
This riſes with an erect ſtalk a foot high, garniſhed 
with hairy narrow leaves, and ſeldom divides into 
branches, but is terminated by one flower compoſed 
of four or five hermaphrodite florets, which are ſuc- 
ceeded by ſo many bearded ſeeds. | 
Theſe plants require the ſame treatment as the TRA- 
GOPOGON, to which article the reader is deſired to 
turn for their culture. <> 
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'GESNER A. Plumier Nov. Gen. 27. tab: 9. Lin. 


2. 


Gen. Plant, 667. This plant was ſo named by father 


Plumier, who diſcovered it in America, in honour of 


Conrad Geſner, a very learned botaniſt, and natural 
hiſtorian. | 
The CuARACrrRS arc, 

The empalement of the flower is of one leaf, cut into froe 
acute parts at the top, and is permanent, in which is fi. 
tuated the germen ; the flower hath one petal which is tu- 
dulous, af firſt bent inward, and afterward out again like 
a bugle-horn ;, the brim is divided into five obtuſe ſegments 
which are equal; it hath four ſtamina which are ſhorter 
than the petal, terminated by ſingle ſummits; the —_ 
which fits under the petal ſupports a ſingle crooked ſtyle, 
crowned by a headed ſtigma. The germen afterward be- 
comes a roundiſh capſule with two cells, filled with ſmall 
ſeeds, which are fixed on each fide Ihe partition. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond ſection 
of Linnzus's fourteenth claſs, intitled Didynamia An- 

toſpermia, which includes thoſe plants whoſe flowers 


ave two long and two ſhorter ſtamina, and the ſeeds | 


are included in a capſule. 
The Spretrs are, 


. GzsnzrAa (Tomentoſa) foliis ovato- lanceolatis crena- 


tis hirſutis, pedunculis lateralibus longiſſimis corym- 
biferis. Hort. Cliff. 318. Geſnera with oval, hairy, 
crenated leaves, and long foot-ftalks proceeding from the 


fides of the ſtalks, ſupporting flowers in a corymbus. Gel- 


nera amplo digitalis folio tomentoſo. Plum. Gen. 27. 
GesnzrA (Humilis) foliis lanceolatis ſerratis ſeſſili- 
bus, pedunculis ramoſis multifloris. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
612. Geſnera with ſpear. ſbaped ſawed leaves fitting cloſe 
to the talks, and branching foot-ſtalks having many flowers. 
Geſnera humilis flore flaveſcente. Plum. Nov. Gen. 
27. Low Geſnera with a yellowiſh flower. 
The firſt ſort grows naturally in the Weſt-Indies ; the 


ſeeds of this were ſent me from Jamaica, which ſuc- 


ceeded in the Chelſea garden; this riſes with a ſhrubby 


ſtalk to the height of ſix or ſeven feet, which divides 


into two or three irregular branehes, covered with a 
ruſſet wool, and garniſhed with hairy leaves which 
are ſeven or eight inches long; and two and a half 
broad in the middle, having a ruſſet woolly midrib, 


and the edges are crenated ; theſe are placed on every 


ſide the branches without order, and have ſhort foot- 
ſtalks ; towards the end of the branches come out the 
foot-ſtalks of the flowers at every joint, ariſing from 
the wings of the ſtalk; they are naked, and nine inches 
in length, branching at the top into many ſmaller 


foot- ſtalks, each ſuſtaining a ſingle flower, having a 


ſhort crooked tube, indented at the top in five obtuſe 
arts, and of an obſolete purple colour. Theſe are 
ucceeded by roundiſh capſules fitting cloſe in the em- 
ment, the diviſions of which ariſe above the 


capſule ; which Dr. Linnæus, from Plumier's figure, 


has taken for the empalement ſitting upon the capſule, 
whereas the capſule is dictinct from the empalement 
and is incloſed by it. The capſule is divided into 


two cells which are filled with ſmall feeds. It 


Where they grow naturally ; theſe ſhould be brought 


flowers here in July and Auguſt, but hath not ri- 

ned ſeeds. | 

he ſecond ſort is a plant of humbler growth ; this 
ſeldom riſes more than three feet high; the leaves are 
much ſmaller, are ſawed on their edges, and fit cloſe 
to the ſtalk ; the flowers ſtand: upon branching foot- 
ſtalks, each ſyſtaining many yellowiſh flowers, which 
are deeper cut at their brims than thoſe of the firſt 
fort. This was found growing naturally by the late 
Dr. Houſtoun at Carthagena in New Spain. 
There is a third ſpecies of this genus mentioned 
by Plumier, which grows to to a'tree, and hath ſpotted 
and fringed flowers; but this I have not ſeen in any 


of the Engliſh gardens. Theſe plants are propagated;| 


by ſeeds, which muſt be procured from the countries 


over in their capſules, which is the beſt way to 
preſerve the ſeeds good; for as they are very ſmall 


and light, ſo when they are ſeparated from the par- 


tition to which they adhere, they ſoon loſe their 


_ vegetative quality; for 1 have received the ſeeds ſe- 
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veral times from America, which were taken out of 
the veſſels, but not one of them grew, till I pro- 
- cured ſome to be ſent in their veſſels, which ſucceeded 
very well. uns 
The ſeeds ſhould be ſown in pots filled with light 
earth, and plunged into a hot- bed of tanners bark 
as ſoon as they arrive, for they ſometimes lie long in 
the ground; thoſe which I have ſown in autumn, 
came up the following ſpring; therefore when they 
happen to arrivt᷑ hefe at that , ry the pots in which 
the ſeeds are ſown ſhould be plunged into the tan- bed 
in the ſtove, and during the winter the earth ſhould 
be now and then gently watered to prevent its drying 
too much, but it muſt not be too moiſt. In the ſpring 
the pots ſhould be removed out of the ſtove, and 
plunged into a freſh hot-bed, which will bring up the 
plants ſoon after. When theſe are fit to remove, they 
ſhould beeach planted into a ſeparate pot, and'plunged 
into a good hot-bed' of tan, oulerving to ſhade them 
till they have taken new root; then they muſt” be 
treated in the ſame way as other tender plants from 
the ſame countries. „enn 
In autumn they muſt be plunged into the tan- bed 
in the ſtove, where, during the winter, they ſhould 
have but little water given to them ; for if they re- 
ceive much wet, it will deſtroy them. In this ſtove 
the plants muſt conſtantly remain, for they will not 
thrive if they are kept out of the tan. In the ſum- 
mer, they ſhould have free air admitted to them at 
all times when the weather is warm ; and they muſt be 
frequently refreſhed with water during that ſeaſon, 
but it muſt not be given to them in too great plenty. 
As the plants advance in growth they will require 
larger pots, but there mbſt be care taken not to 
over- pot them, for they will not thrive in large pots. 
With this management the plants will flower the 
ſecond year, and may be continued threę or four 
years, but they are not of long duration in their na- 
tive country. 1 

G E U M. Lin. Gen. Plant. 561. Caryophyllata. Tourn. 
Inſt. R. H. 294. tab. 151. Avens, or Herb Bennet; 
in French, Benoite. 

The CHARACTERS are, | 
The flower bath a one-leaved empalement, cut a1 
the top into ten ſegments, which are alternately ſmaller 
than the other. The flower has five roundiſh petals, which 
are narrow at their baſe, where they are inſerted in the 
empalement , it hath a great number of awl-ſhaped ſta- 
mina, which are the length of the empalement, into which 
they are inſerted, and are terminated by broad obtuſe ſum- 
mits. In the center of the flower is ſituated a great number 
of germen collected into a head; theſe have ſtyles inſerted 
in their fides, which are long, hairy, and crowned by fingle 

ſtigmas. The germen afterward become ſo many flat rough 
ſeeds, which are hairy, and have the ſtyle which is bent 
like a knee adhering to them; theſe fit in the common em- 
palement. | | 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fifth ſection of 
Linnæus's tweltth claſs, intitled Icoſandria Polygynia, 
in which. he places thoſe plants whoſe flowers have 
more than twenty ſtamina, and have many ſtyles in- 
ſerted into the empalement. 

The Species are, | 

1. Gzum (Urbanum) floribus erectis, fructu globoſo, 
ariſtis uncinatis nudis, foliis lyratis. Hort. Cliff. 
195. Geum with erect flowers, a globular fruit, naked 
hooked beards, and harp-ſhaped leaves. Caryophyllata 
vulgaris. C. B. P. 321. Common Avens, or Herb 
Bennet. ; | 

2. Grun (Rivale, floribus nutantibus, fructu oblon 

ariſtis plumoſis. Hort. Cliff. 195, Geum with — Be 
flewers, and an oblong fruit with feathery Beard. Ca- 
ryophyllata aquatica, nutante flore. C. B. P. 321. 
Aquatic Herb Bennet with a nodding fler. 

3. Gzum (Pyrenaicum) floribus nutantibus, fructu glo- 
boſo, ariftis nudis, foliis lyratis, foliolis rotundiori- 
bus, Geum with nodding flowers, a globular fruit with 
naked beards, and harp-ſhaped leaves with rounder lobes. 
Caryophyllata Pyrenaica, ampliſſimo & rotundiori 

- folio, * flore. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 295. — | 

eus 
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A with a very large and rounder leaf, and « nodding 


er. | 
48 (Montanum) flore erecto ſolitario fructu oblongo, 
ariſtis plumoſis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 501. Geum with a 
ſingle upright flower, and an oblong fruit with featk 
| beards. Caryophyllata montana flore luteo magno. J. 
B. 2. p. 398. Mountain Avens with a large yellow 


3. Grun (Alpinum) flore ſolitario erecto, fructu globoſo, 
ariſtis tenuioribus nudis. Geum with a ſingle eref? 
flower, and a globular fruit with narrower naked beards. 
Caryophyllata alpina minor. C. B. P. 322. Smaller 
Alpine Avens. 


6. GzuM (Virginianum) floribus erectis, fructu globoſo, | 


ariſtis uncinatis nudis, foliis ternatis. Hort. Cliff. 195. 
. Geum with upright flowers, a globular fruit with naked 
beards and trifoliate leaves. Caryophyllata Virginiana, 
albo flore minore, radice W H. L. 111. Vir- 
ginia Avens with a ſmaller white flower, and a root 
without ſcent. | 
The firſt ſort grows plentifully by the ſide of hedges, 
and in woods, in moſt parts of England, ſo is rarely 
admitted into gardens. This ſtands in the liſt of 
medicinal plants; the root is the only part uſed, 
which is 1 cephalic and alexipharmic, and is 
manifeſtly of a binding nature, ſo is uſeful in all 
fluxes, &c. | | 
The ſecond ſort grows naturally in moiſt meadows 
in the northern parts of England. This is of an hum- 
bler growth than the firſt, the lower leaves have two 
pair of ſmall lobes at bottom, and three large ones at 
the top, that which terminates being the largeſt. The 
leaves upon the ſtalks are compoſed of three acute 
lobes which fit cloſe to the ſtalk ; the flowers are of a 
urpliſh colour, and nod on one ſide ; they appear in 
May, and the ſeeds ripen in July. 
The third ſort grows upon the Alps, and alſo on 
the mountains 1n the north ; this hath ſome reſem- 
blance to the ſecond, but the leaves are much 
larger and rounder, and are indented on their edges; 
the flowers are larger and of a gold colour. This 
flowers about the ſame time as the ſecond. 
The fourth ſort grows naturally upon the Alps ; this 
hath leaves much larger than either of the — ſpe- 
cies; the lower leaves are compoſed of three or = 
pair of ſmall irregular pinnæ ſet along the midrib, 
which is terminated by one very broad roundiſh lobe, 
which is crenated on the edge. The flowers are 
large, of a bright yellow colour, ſtanding ſingle on 
the top of the ſtalk, which ſeldom riſes more than 
five or ſix inches high. It flowers in May and June. 
Fhe fifth ſort grows naturally on the Alps; it is a 
yo low plant, the flower-ſtalks are about three 
inches long, and bend on one fide ; they are each ter- 
minated by one bright yellow flower, about the ſize 
of thoſe of the common ſort. This flowers about the 
ſame time as the former. | 
The fixth fort grows naturally in North America; 
the ſtalks of this ſort riſe a foot and a half or two 
feet high, and branch out at the top into ſmall foot- 
ſtalks, each being terminated by a ſmall white flower; 
the leaves of this ſort are trifoliate, and the root 
has no ſcent. Theſe are all very hardy plants which 
require a ſhady ſituation, but will thrive in any ſoil 
they may be eaſily propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould 
be ſown in autumn; for when they are ſown in the 
* „they do not grow the ſame year. 
GI Lr LOWER. or JULY-FLOWER. See 
DianTrvs. 
GILLIFLOWER, or STOC K-GIL L1- 
FLOWER. See CxrirRanTHus. | 
GILLIFLOWER, the Queen's or Dame's Vi- 
olet. See HxSsPRRIS. 2 
GINGER. See Amonun. 
GINGIDIUM. See ART EDI. 
GLADE is an open and light paſſage made through 
| 1 wood, by lopping off the branches of trees along 
at way. | | | 
GLAD 10 LUS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 55. Tourh. Inſt. 


R. H. 365. tab. 190. [takes its name of Gladius, Lat. | 
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ſword; 9. d. little ſword ; becauſe the leaves of this 
plant reſemble a ſword.] Cornflag ; in French, Glaicul. 
The CHaRacTERs are, Ap | 
The flowers art included in ſheaths, which ſtand at a 
diſtance from each other; the petal of the flower is cut into 
fn ports three of the upper are near together, the three 
under ſpread open, but they ail form a ſhort incurved tube 
with their baſe; they have three awl-ſhaped ſtamina, 
which are inſerted into every other petal, and all of them 
— to the upper petals, and are terminated by obloug 
ummits. The germen is ſituated below the flower, ſup- 
porting a ſingle ſtyle the length of the ſtamina, crowned 

7 a concave trifid fligma. The germen afterward 
ecomes an oblong, ſwelling, three-cornered capſule, with 

hk cells, opening with three valves, filled with roundiſb 

eeds, 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 

Linnæus's third claſs, intitled Triandria Monogy nia, 

which includes thoſe plants whoſe flowers have three 

ſtamina and one ſtyle. 
The Srreixs are, | 

1. GLapioLus (Communts) foliis enſiformibus, floribus 
diſtantibus, Lin. Sp. Plant. 36. Cornflag with Sword- 
ſhaped leaves and flowers ſtanding at a diſtance. Gladio- 
lus floribus uno verſu diſpoſitis. C. B. P. 4t. Corn- 
flag with flowers diſpoſed on one fide the ſtalk. 

2. GLADIOLUS (Bale foliis enſiformibus, floribus an- 
cipitibus. Cornflag with ſtword. ſbaped leaves, and flowers 
ſtanding on both fides the flalk, Gladiolus utrinque 
floribus. C. B. P. 41. Cornflag with flowers on each 
fide the talk. ] 

3. GLapioLvs (Byzantinus) foliis enſiformibus, ſpathis 
longioribus. Cornflag with fword-ſhaped leaves and 
longer ſheaths to the s. Gladiolus major Byzan- 
tinus. C. B. P. 41. Greater Cornflap of Byzantium. 

4. GLavioLus (Indicus) foliis enſiformibus, floribus 
maximis incarnatis. Cornflag with ſword-ſhaped leaves, 
and very large incarnate flewers. Gladiolus maximus 
Indicus. C.. P. 41. Greateſt Indian Cornflag. 

5. GLapioLvs (Anguſtis) foliis linearibus floribus diſ- 
tantibus, corollarum tubo limbis longiore. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 37. Cornflag with very narrow leaves, flowers 
ſtanding at a diſtance from each other, and the tube longer 
than the margins of the petal. Gladiolus Africanus, 
folio gramineo, floribus carneis, maculam rhomboi- 
deam inſcriptis uno verſu poſitis. Boerh. Ind. alt. 2. 
127. African Cornflag, with a graſſy leaf, and fleſh-to- 
loured flowers, marked with a purple rhomboid ſpot ranged 
all on one fide the ſtalk. © ; | 

6. GLavioLus (Triſtis) foliis lineari cancellatis corollis 
campanulatis. Cornflag with very narrow channelled 
leaves, and a ſtalk bearing bell-ſhaped flowers. Li- 
lio-Gladiolus bifolius & biflorus, foliis quadrangulis, 
Trew. tab. 39. Lily Cornflag with two leaves and flowers, 
and four-cornered leaves. 

The firſt ſort grows naturally in arable land in moſt 
of the warm countries in Europe, and was formerly 
cultivated in the Engliſh gardens, where the roots 
have multiplied ſo greatly as to become a moſt trou- 
bleſome weed, and are very difficult to eradicate ; 
this hath a round, compreſſed, tuberous root, which is 
of a yellowiſh colour, covered with a brown fur- 
— ſkin, like thoſe of the large yellow vernal Cro- 
cus; from the root ariſe two flat ſword-ſhaped leaves, 
which embrace each other at their baſe, and between 
theſe ariſe the flower ſtalk, which grows near two feet 
high, having one or two narrow leaves embracing it 
like a ſneath; the ſtalks are terminated by five or ſix 
purple flowers, ſtanding above each other at ſome 
diſtance, and ranged on one ſide of the ſtalk ; each 
of theſe has a ſpatha (or ſheath) which covers the. 
flower-bud before jt expands, but ſplits open length- 
ways when the flowers blow, and ſhrivel up to a d 
ſkin, remaining about the ſeed-veſſel till the feeds 
are ripe. The flower hath one petal, which is cut 
almoſt to the bottom in ſix parts, ſo as to appear like 
a flower of ſix petals ; the three upper ſegments ſtand 
near together, and riſe like a labiated flower; the under 


= 


one turns downward, and the two fide ſegments form 
the chaps of the ö * ſpread open at the top, 
| bur 


* 
* 
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but are curved downward at the bottom. They are 
ranged along one fide of the ſtalk, and are of a pur- 


pliſh red colour. This flowers the latter end of May, 
and in June, and the ſeeds ripen the beginning of Au- 


guſt; it requires no care, for when it is once — | 


in a garden, it will multiply too faſt, ſo as to 

a troubleſome weed. | 

There is a variety of this with white flowers, and 

another with fleſh-coloured flowers, which have ac- 

_ riſen from ſeeds, ſo are» not different 

| ies. 

e ſecond ſort differs from the firſt, in having 

the flowers ranged on both ſides the ſtalk, but in 
other reſpects it is very like to that; and of this 


there is a variety with white flowers, but theſe are | 


not ſo common in the Engliſh gardens as the former. 

The third fort hath larger roots than either of the 
former, but are of the ſame form; the leaves are 
alſo much broader and longer, the veins or channels 
of the leaves are deeper, the flower-ſtalks riſe 
higher ; the flowers are much larger, and of a deeper 
| red colour than thoſe of the former forts, and the 
| ſheaths are longer. This plant makes a fine appear- 
ance in flower, ſo is worthy of a place in every good 
garden; and the rather, becauſe the roots do not in- 
_ creaſe ſo faſt as to become troubleſome in the borders. 
This is propagated by offsets, which are ſent off from 
the roots in the ſame manner as Tulips. The roots 
may be taken out of the ground the end of July, 
when their ſtalks decay, and may be kept out of the 
ground till the latter end of September, or the begin- 
ning of October; at which time they ſhould be planted 


in the borders of the flower-garden, where they_will |. 


thrive in any ſituation, and being intermixed with 
other flowers of the ſame growth, they will add to 
the variety. | 
The fourth ſort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope, from whence I have ſeveral times received the 
ſeeds. This has been many years cultivated in the 
Engliſh gardens, but very rarely flowers here; for 
in near thirty years that I have cultivated this 
ſort, I have never ſeen it but once in flower, though 
I have kept it in all ſituations, and planted it in va- 
* rious ſoils. The roots increaſe very faſt, but will 
not live in the open 44 the winter in this 
country. The roots of this 
flatter than thoſe of any of the other ſorts, and are 
covered with a netted ſkin; the leaves come out in 
the ſame manner, embracing each other like the for- 
mer ſorts; they are longer, ſmoother, and of a 
brighter green, than any of the others; theſe begin 
to r in September, and continue growing in 
ſize will after Chriſtmas; they begin to decay in 
March, and the latter end of June are quite withered, 
when the roots may be taken up, and kept out of 
the ground till Auguſt; the time of its flowering is 
in January. The flowers of this ſort are placed on 
each ſide the ſtalk, and fit cloſe to it, like the 
ains of the flat Barley; the ſheaths between the 
flowers are not fo long as thoſe of the other ſorts, 
and form a kind of ſcaly covering to them. The 
flowers are of a pale red colour without, but the three 
lower ſegments are yellow within toward their baſe, 
with a few red ſtripes. The flowers do not all open at 
the ſame time, but the lower ones decay before thoſe 
on the upper part of the ſpike are in beauty; however, 
they make a good appearance at a ſeaſon when all 
flowers are valuable, FEY A | 
This ſort propagates by offsets very faft ; theſe ſhould 
be planted in a warm border of kitchen-garden 
earth, and in winter they ſhould be covered with 
_ glaſſes or mats to guard them from froſt; for J have 
with a ſlight ſhelter preſerved thoſe which were in 
pats under a common frame, and ſome which were 
planted in the full ground, when the froſt has not 
J | * -ſevere; and I have always found that thoſe 
Plants which were bac treated, grew much ſtronger 
than th6ſe which were placed in a moderate degree of 
warmth ; ſo that where there is a conveniency of co- 


thod of culture. 


ort are broader and 


vering a warm border with glaffes in the winter, if 
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theſe roots are planted in the full ground, where they 
may be protected from the froſt, there will be a-prearer 
probability of their flowering, than in any other me- 


The fifth ſort naturally at the Cape of Good 


Hope, from whence I received the ſecds, which 


ſucceeded in the Chelſea garden, where the plants 
annually produce their beautiful flowers. 

This hath a round, ſmooth, bulbous root, which is 
covered with a thin dark-coloured ſkin, from which 


come out in autumn two or three very narrow graſſy 


leaves, folded over each other at theif baſe, but open 
flat above, and riſe near two feet high. In the ſpring 
of the year. ariſes a ſingle ſtalk from between the 
leaves about two feet long, which always bend on 
one ſide ; toward the upper part of this come out two 
or three flowers, _—_— on one fide of the ſtalk, 
ſtanding upright, each having a narrow ſpatha, or 
hood, and long ſlender tubes, which ſwell large up- 
ward, and 5 into ſix parts, which are nearly 
equal. The flower is of a duſky fleſh colour, and 
each ſegment of the peral has a rhomboidal mark 
of a dark red, or purple colour ; afterward the tube 
of the flower opens, and the deep diviſion of the 
perals is ſeen, and the three ſtamina with their ſum- 
mits appear, attended by the ſtyle with its trifid 
ſtigma, ariſing from the germen. . This plant flowers 
in May and the beginning of June; as this plant is a 
native of a warm country, it requires protection from 
the froſt in winter; therefore the bulbs ſhould be 
planted in pots filled with light earth, and placed in 
the green-houſe in winter; or, where there is not ſuch 
conveniency, they may be put under a hot-bed 
frame during that ſeaſon, where they may have air in 
mild weather, and be ſcreened from the froſt; in 
ſi — ſituations I have had them thrive and flower very 
well. | | 

This is propagated by offsets from the root in the 
ſame manner as the laſt, and alſo by ſeeds, which are 


frequently perfected in England; theſe ſhould be ſown 


the latter end of Auguſt, in pots filled with light earth, 
and placed in a ſhady ſituation till the middle of Sep- 
tember; then the pots ſhould be removed where they 
may have the ſun great part of the day, and in Octo- 
ber they muſt be placed under a hot-bed frame, where 
they may be protected from froſt and great rains, but 
enjoy the free air in mild weather. In the ſpring the 
young plants will appear, when will require a 
ittle water once in eight or ten days; but it ſhould be 
given them ſparingly, for too much wet will rot theſe 
tender bulbs. In May, when the danger of froſt is 
over, the pots ſhould be removed to a ſheltered fitua- 
tion, where they may have the morning ſun till noon ; 
and, if the ſeat ves dry, they muſt be now and 
then refreſhed with water. Toward the latter end of 
June, the leaves of theſe plants will decay; then the 
roots ſhould be taken up, and may be mixed with 
fand, and kept in a dry room till the end of Auguſt, 
when they ſhould be planted again ; and as the roots 
are fmall, four or five may be planted in each halt- 
penny pot, filled with light earth; theſe ſhould be 
placed where they may have only the forenoon ſun, 


till the middle of September, when they ſhould have 


a warmer ſituation; and in October they muſt be 
3 under a hot bed frame as before, and treated 
the fame way during the winter ſeaſon; and in 
the ſpring they muſt be placed in the open air till 
their leaves decay, when they may be again taken 
out of the ground, and treated in the ſame manner as 
before; but as the roots will have grown to a larger 
ſize, fo when they are planted again, they ſhould 
each have a ſeparate half-penny pot, becauſe now they 
will be large enough to flower, ſo may be treated as 

the old roots. Be. + 
The ſixth ſort is alſo a native of the Cape of Good 
—_ from whence I have ſeveral times received the 
ſeeds ; the root of this fort is oval, not compreſſed as 
thoſe of the common ſorts. The leaves are very long 
and narrow, having two deep furrows running the 
whole length, the midrib rifing very prominent, fo as 
to 


* 


leaves are ſingle, and wrap 
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cloſe about the flower- 
ſtalk at their baſe to a conſiderable length; there are 
ſeldom more than two of theſe leaves from one root; 
the ſtalk is lender and round, and riſes about two feet 


— of a four-cormered leaf. = 


high; and the top is garniſhed with two flowers, 


which are 


placed two inches and a half aſunder on 


the ſame fide. of the ſtalk, each having a ſhort ſpatha, 
or ſheath, embracing the germen and the baſe of the 


tube, which is long, narrow, and recurved, but en- 
larges greatly before it is divided. The upper 8 
of the flower is cut into ſix equal ſegments, which 
end in acute points of a purpliſh colour, which form a 
{ripe through the middle of each ſegment. The petal 
is of a cream colour, and fades to a ſulphur colour 
before it decays: This flowers in June, and ſome- 
times the ſeeds ripen well in England. This may be 


- propagated by offsets from the root, or by ſeeds in 
| the ſame manner as the fifth ſort, and the plants re- 


quire the ſame treatment, 


GLANDIFEROUS trees, are ſuch trees as bear 


GLANDULOUS roots, are fuch roots as grow 


maſt, as Acorns, &c. 


kernel-wiſe. 


GLANS is that fort of fruit which is contained within 


a ſmooth, but hard bark, having but one ſeed ; its 
hinder parts covered with a kind of cup, the fore- 
part being bare, as Acorns z but it is properly the 


truit without the cup. | 
GLASTENBU RY THORN, See Mzseiivs. 
GLAUCIUM. See Cuziiponium. 

GLAU KX, Sea Chickweed, or Milkwort, and black 


- ſomewhat hike Chickw 


Salrwort, is a low — perennial plant, with leaves 
, but of a thickerconſiſtence, 

which fit cloſe to the ſtalks. The flowers come out 
from the boſom of the leaves; they are white, and 
like thoſe of Chickweed. This is ſeldom cultivated in 
. cr ſo I ſhall not trouble the reader with a fur- 
er account of it. This grows upon the ſea-ſhores in 


. moſt parts of England. 
GLECHOMA. Ground Ivy, Gill go by the Ground, 
Ale-hoof, or Turn-hoof. 


This ne naturally under hedges, and upon 

the ſides of banks in moſt parts of 

rarely cultivated in gardens, for which reaſon I ſhall 
{s over it, with barely mentioning it here. 


GLEDITSIA. Lin, Gen. Plant. 1025. Acacia. Raii 


- it hath male and herm 


Meth. 161. Honey Locuſt, or three-thorned Acacia. 
The CHARACTERS are, 


aphrodite flowers in the ſame 


| katkin, and female flowers in different plants. The male 


katkins are long, compact, and cylindrical, and bave each 


6 three-leaved ſmall empalement |, they bave three roundiſh 


the parts of fruftification ; they have fix 


petals, which ſpread open in form of a cup; theſe bave 
a turbinated neflarium, whoſe mouth afterward grows to 
Nender ftamina, 


| which are longer than the petals, terminated by oblong 


compreſſed ſummits, 


The flowers in the 


ſame katkin, are ſituated at the end; theſe have empale- 


ments, petals, and lamina like the male, and have a ger- 


men, ſtyle, and ſeeds like the female, which are ſituated on 


different trees, and are diſpoſed iu a looſe katkin ; theſe 
have a five-leaved empalement, and have five oblong petals, 
with two ſhort thread-like neftariums, and a broad 


men longer than the petals, ſupporting a ſhort reflexed ſtyle, 
crowned by a thick fligma. The germen afterward be- 


comes a large flat pod, with ſeveral tranſverſe partitions, 
_ @ pulp in each diviſion, ſurrounding one hard round- 


7 
This genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond ſection 
of Linnæus's twenty- third claſs, intitled Polygamia 


 Diceceia, which includes thoſe plants which have male 


and hermaphrodite flowers in the ſame plant, and 


temale flowers in different plants.. 
The Spxzcixs are, 


. GuzbiTs14-(Triacanthus) ſpinis triplicibus axillaribus. 
. Lin. Sp. 1509. Gleditfia with three thorns on the fide of 


the branches. Acacia Americana Abruz folio triacan- 


- thos, ſiwe ad axillas foliorum, ſpind triplici donata. 


Nuk. Mant. I. Three-thormed American Acacia. 


in this —_— and the flowers 
e 


ngland, ſo is 
procured from 
rally; thoſe of the firſt ſort are annually ſent to Eng- 
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2. Girbrrsia (Iaermis) ſpinis paucioribus, folis bipin- 


natis, filiquis. ovalibus. Gledigſia with fewer ſpines, 


winged leaves, and oval pods. Acacia Abruæ folio tri- 


acanthos, capſula oval: unicum ſemen claudente. Ca- 
teſb. Car. 1. p. 49. Three-thorned Acacia with an A- 


kus leaf, and an oval pod containing one ſeed. 


Theſe trees grow naturally in. America; the firſt 
fort is very common in moſt parts of North America, 
where it is known by the title of Honey Locuſt, this 
has been many years cultivated in the Engliſh gardens, 
and is known among the gardeners by the title of 
three-thorned Acacia. It rites with an ere& trunk 
to the height of thirty or forty feet, and is armed with 
long ſpines, which have two or three ſmaller coming 
out from the fide, and are frequently produced in 
cluſters at the knots on the ſtems of the trees; they 
are ſometimes three or four inches long. The 
branches of this tree are alſo armed with the — ſort 
of ſpines, and are garniſned with winged leaves, com- 
poſed of ten pair of ſmall leaves which ſit cloſe to 
the midrib, and are of a lucid green. The flowers 
come out from the ſide of the young branches in 
katkins; they are of an herbaceous colour, ſo make 
no figure, The hermaphrodite flowers are ſucceeded 
by pods near a foot and a half long, and two inches 


broad, divided into many cells by tranſverſe parti- 


tions, each containing one ſmooth, hard, oblong ſeed, 
ſurrounded by a ſweet pulp. | | 
The leaves of this tree ſeldom come out till June 
ar the latter end 
of July, but they do not flower till they are of a large 
ſize : there was one tree in the Chelſea garden which 
produced flowers ſeveral years, and there is one now 
wing in the Biſhop of London's garden at Ful- 
m, which produced s in the year 1728, and 
came to their full ſize, but the ſeeds did not ripen, 
The ſecond ſort hath much the appearance of the 
firſt, but it hath fewer ſpines. The leaves are ſmaller, 
and the s are oval, containing but one ſeed; 
this was diſcovered by the late Mr. Cateſby, in Ca- 
rolina, from whence he ſent the feeds to England, 
by the title of Water Acacia, by which it is known 
in the gardens. 
Theſe trees are propagated by ſeeds, which muſt be 
merica, where the trees grow natu- 


land in plenty, by the title of Locuſt, or Honey Lo- 
cuſt, to diſtinguiſh it from the falſe Acacia, which is 
frequently called Locuſt-tree in America; theſe ſeeds 


may be ſown upon à bed of light earth in the ſpring, 
burying them half an inch deep ; and if the ſprin 
ſhould prove dry, they muſt be frequently watered, 


otherwiſe the plants will not come up the firſt year, 


tor I have ſometimes had the ſeeds remain two years 


in the ground before they have come up; therefore 


' thoſe who are deſirous to ſave time, ſhould ſow the 


ſeeds as ſoon as they arrive, and plunge the pots into 
a moderate hot-bed, obſerving to water them fre- 
quently ; by this method moſt of the plants will come 
up the ſame ſeaſon, but theſe ſhould be gradually 
inured to bear the open air, for if they are continued 
in the hot-bed, they will draw up weak; during the 
ſummer ſeaſon, thoſe plants in pots will require fre- 
quent waterings, but thoſe in the full ground will 
not dry ſo faſt, therefore need no water, unleſs the 
ſeaſon ſhould prove very dry. In autumn, thoſe in 
the pots ſhould be placed under a hot-bed frame to 


protect them from froſt, for theſe young plants ge- 


nerally keep growing late in the ſummer, ſo the up- 
per part of their ſhoots is tender, and the early froſts 
of the autumn often kill the ends of them, if they 
are not protected, and this frequently occaſions grear 
part of the ſhoots decaying in winter; for which rea- 


ſon thoſe plants in the full ground ſhould be co- 
vered with mats in autumn, on the firſt appearance 


of froſt; for a ſmall froſt in autumn will do more 
miſchief to theſe young ſhoots which are full of ſap, 
than ſevere froſt when theſhoots are hardened. 

The following ſpring the plants may be tranſplanted 
into nurſery-beds, at a foot diſtance row from row, 


x 
* 
* * 
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and fix inches aſunder in the rows; but this ſhbuld | The firſt of theſe plants grows plentifully about Mont- 
not be performed till April, after the danger of lier, as alſo at the foot of the mountains Jura and 
hard froſt is over; for as the plants do not put out aleva, and in many other parts of Italy, and in Ger- 
their leaves till very late, fo there will be no hazard | many; this plant hath leaves very like thoſe of the 
in removing them any time before May. If the ſea- Daiſy, but are thicker and ſmoother. The flower- 
ſon ſhould prove dry, they muſt be watered ; and if | ſtalks riſe about ſix inches high, ſupporting a glo- 
the ſurface of the beds is covered with moſs, or mulch, | bular head of flowers, compoſed cf ſeveral florets, 
to prevent the earth from drying, it will be of great | which are included in one common ſcaly empalement; 
ſervice to the plants. In theſe beds the plants may | they are of a fine blue colour, and appear in June; 
remain two years, during which time they muſt be | theſe are ſucceeded by ſeeds, which ſit in the empale. 
conſtantly kept clean from weeds ; and in the winter ment, and ripen in autumn. 
there ſhould be ſome rotten tan, or other mulch, ſpread [| The ſecond fort. grows plentifully in the woods, near 
over the ſurface of the ground to keep out the froſt. the convent of the Cans, and on the Pyrenean 
If the plants thrive well, they will be fit to tranſplant mountains ; this is much larger than the former, and 
to the places where they are to remain after two hath a ſhrubby ſtalk a foot and a half high ; the foot- 
ars growth, for they do not bear quozing when | ſtalk is quite naked. The leaves are narrower, and 
arge; the beſt ſeaſon for tranſplanting of theſe trees, much 12 
is late in the ſpring ; they thrive beſt in a light deep | The firſt fort may be propagated by parting of the 
ſoil, for in ſtrong ſhallow ground they become moſly, roots after the manner of Daiſies. The beſt ſeaſon 
and never grow large; they ſhould alſo have a ſhel- | for parting and tranſplanting of the plants is in Se 
tered ſituation, for when they are much expoſed to | - tember, that they may take new root before the fro 
winds, their branches are frequently broken in the | weather comes on. They ſhould be planted in a 
ſummer ſeaſon, when they are fully clothed with | ſhady ſituation, and require a moiſt loamy ſoil, in 


leaves. which they will thrive much better than in a light 

GLOBULARIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 106. Tourn. | ground and an open ſituation; but the plants ſhould 

Inſt. R. H. 466. tab. 265. Blue Daiſy. not be removed oftener than every other year, if they 
The CHARACTERS are, | are required to flower ſtrong. 

It hath a flower compoſed of many florets, which ar The third fort grows about Montpelier in France, 

included in one common ſcaly nt; each floret bas | and in Valentia, and ſeveral other parts of Spain. This 


an empalement of one leaf, which is tubulous, and cut into | has a hard woody ſtem, which riſes about two feet 
five ſegments at the top. The florets bave one petal, | high, having many woody branches, beſet with leaves 
whoſe baſe is tubulous, but the brim is cut into four / like thoſe of rhe Myrtle-tree. On the top of the 
the upper ſegment, which is the leaſt, is refiexed; they | branches the flowers are produced, which are of a 
have four ſtamina the length of the petal, terminated by | blue colour, and globe-ſhaped ;. this plant may be 
diſtintt ſummits ;, in the bottom of the tube is fituated an | propagated by cuttings, which ſhould be cut off in 
oval germen ſupporting a ſingle ſtyle, crowned by an ob- | April, juſt before they begin to make new ſhoots, the 
tuſe Toms, _ The germen afterward becomes an oval ſeed, | cuttings ſhould be planted into pots filled with light 
fitting in the common empalement. | freſh earth, and then placed into a very moderate hot- 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of | bed, obſerving to water and ſhade them until they have 
Linnzus's fourth claſs, intitled Tetandria Mono- | taken root, when they may be taken out of the bed, 

nia, which includes thoſe plants whoſe flowers have] and inured to bear the open air by degrees. In ſum- 

ur ſtamina and one ſtyle. mer theſe plants may be expoſed with other hardy ex- 

The Spreixs are, | | otic plants, and in winter they ſhould be placed under 

1. GLOBULARIA (Vulgaris) caule herbaceo, foliis radi- | a hot-bed frame, where they may enjoy the free air 
calibus tridentatis, caulinis lanceolatis. Flor. Suec. in mild weather, but ſhould be ſcreened from hard 
109. Globularia with an herbaceous ſtalk, the lower | froſt, which will deſtroy them, if they are expoſed 
leaves divided into three points, and thoſe on the ſtalks | thereto, but in mild winters they will live in the open 
ſpear-ſhaped. Globularia vulgaris. Tourn. 467. Com- air. This plant never produces good ſeeds in this 
mon Globularia. country. 

2. GLOBULARIA (Nudicaulis) caule nudo, foliis integer- | The fourth ſort was found in the mountains of Gra- 

rimis lanceolatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 97. Globularia with | nada, by Dr. Albinus ; this plant is of low growth, 
a naked ſtalk, and 1 entire leaves. Globu- | and may be propagated as the firſt ; as may alſo the 
laria Pyrenaica, folio oblongo, caule nudo. Tourn. fifth ſort, which is the leaſt of all the ſorts, and the 
467. Pyrenean Globularia, with an oblong leaf and | moſt hardy; therefore ſhould have a ſhady ſituation, 

naked ſtalk. and a cool moiſt ſoil. 

3. GLoBULARIA (Alypum) caule fruticoſo, foliis lance- | The ſixth fort was found by Dr. Tournefort in the 
latis tridentatis integriſque. Prod, Leyd. 190. Globula- | Levant; this is ſomewhat tender, and ſhould be ſhel- 
ria with a ſhrubby ſtalk, ſpear-ſhaped leaves, ſome ending | tered from the froſt in winter, under a frame, but in 

in three points, and others are entire. Globularia fruti- | ſummer it ſhould be expoſed with other hardy exotic 
coſa, myrti folio tridentato. Tourn. 467. Shrubby | plants, and will require to be frequently watered in 


—  ———— 


Globularia with a trifid Myrtle leaf. dry weather. This may be propagated by ſeeds, or 
4. GLoBULARI1A (Syinaſa) foliis radicalibus crenato-acu- | by parting of their roots, as was directed for the firſt 
leatis, caulinis integerrimis mucronatis. Lin. Sp. | ſort. 


Plant. 96. Globularia with lower leaves crenated and| GLORIOSA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 374. Methonica. 
prickly, thoſe on the ſtalks entire, ending in a point. | Tourn. Acad, R, Scien. 1706. The Superb Lily. 
Globularia ſpinoſa. Tourn. 467. Prickly Globularia. The CHARACTERS are, 

5. GLOBULARIA (Cordifolia) caule ſubnudo, folis cune- | The flower hath no empalement; it hath fix long ſpear- 
iformibus tricuſpidatis, intermedio minimo. Lin. Sp. 2 petals, which are waved, and reflexed to the foot- 
Plant. 96. Globularia with a naked ſtalk, and wedge- | ftalk. It bath fix ſtamina, which ſpread open each way, 

| ſhaped leaves ending in three points, whoſe middle ſeg- | and are terminated by proſtrate ſummits. In the center is 
| ment is the leaſt. Globularia Alpina minima, origani | /ituated a globular. germen, ſupporting a ſlender inclining 

1 folio. Tourn: 467. Smalleſt Alpine Globularia with a | flyle, crowned by an obtuſe triple tigma. The germen af- 

£ wild Marjoram leaf. | terward becomes an oval thin copfule baving three cells, 

6. GLoBvLARIA (Orientalis) caule ſubnudo, capitulis | filled with globular ſeeds, diſpoſed in a double range. 

alternis ſeſſilibus, foliis lanceolato- ovatis integris. Lin. | This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Sp. Plant. 97. Glolularia with a naked ſtalk, alternate | Linnæus's ſixth claſs, intitled Hexandria Monogynia, 
heads fitting cloſe to the falls, and oval, ſpear-ſhaped, | which includes the plants whoſe flowers have {ix ſta- 

entire leaves. Globularia Orientalis, floribus per cau- | mina and one ſtyle. - | | 
lem ſparſis. Tourn. Cor. 35. Eafterns Globularia with | 1. GLortosa (Superba) foliis longioribus capreolis ter- 
flowers ſcattered along the ſtalks. | minalibus. Superb Lily with longer leaves endin = 
| 2 | claſpers. 
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claſpers. Methonica Malabarorum. Hort. Lu 2d. 688. f ; 
Methonica of Malabar, and the Lilium Zeylanicum 


ſuperbum. Hort. Amit. 1. p. 69. Superb Lily of 
lon. | | 

. Cærulea) foliis ovato- lanceolatis acutis. 
Superb Lily with oval, ſpear-ſhaped, acute leaves. , 
The firſt ſort grows naturally on the coaſt of Malabar, 
and alſo in Ceylon, from whence it was firſt brought 
ro the gardens in Holland, where it has been many 

ears cultivated ; this hath a long fleſhy root of a 
whitiſh colour, and a nauſeous bitter taſte, from the 
middle of which ariſes a round r — — A1 
requires ſupport to prevent its trailing on the ground. 
A he Walks grom * height of dhe or ten feet, 
garniſhed with leaves placed alternate on every fide, 
which are ſmooth, about eight inches long, and one 
inch and a half broad at the baſe, growing narrower 
till within two inches of the end, which runs out in 
a narrow point, ending with a tendril, or claſper, 
by which it faſtens to the neighbouring plants for 
ſupport. At the upper part of the ſtalk the flower 
is produced from the ſide, ſtanding upon a ſlender 
foot-ſtalk ; it is compoſed of ſix oblong petals, end- 
ing with acute points, which, on their firſt opening, 
are of an herbaceous colour, and ſpread wide open; 
the, flower hanging downward as the Crown Imperial 
and Fritillary, but afterward' the petals turn quite 
back, and change to a beautiful red flame colour, 
their acute points meeting at the top ; theſe petals 
are finely waved on their edges. The fix ſtamina 
ſpread out every way almoſt horizontal, and are ter- 
minated by proſtrate ſummits: . In the center of the 
flower is ſituated a roundiſh germen, ſupporting an 
inclining ſtyle, crowned by a triple ſtigma. This 
plant flowers in June and July, but ſeldom perfects 
ſeeds in this country. The ſtalks decay in autumn, 
and the roots remain inactive all the winter, and the 
new ſtalks come out in March. The roots and every 
part of this plant is very poiſonous, ſo ſhould, not be 

ut in the way of children. | 

he ſeeds of the ſecond ſort were ſent me by Monſ. 
Richard, gardener to the French king at Trianon; 
theſe were brought from Senegal by Monſ. Adanſon, 
who diſcovered this plant growing there naturally; 
this is ſaid to have a blue flower, but the plants which 
are in the Chelſea garden have not yet flowered. This 
hath a climbing ſtalk, which is garniſhed with ſmooth 
leaves about three inches long, and two broad, end- 
ing in acute points, but have no tendril or claſper. The 
ſtalks as yet have not grown more than two feet high 
here, but have 'the appearance of climbing like the 
other ſort. The leaves have a ſtrong diſagreeable 
ſcent on being handled, ſo as to be troubleſome to the 
head if too near, or long ſmelt to. 4 o 
As theſe plants rarely produce ſeeds in this coun- 
try, they are generally propagated by their roots; 
thoſe of the firſt ſort creep and multiply pretty faſt, 


but the ſecond hath not as yet put out any offsets , | 


but as the plants are young, we cannot as yet ſay how 
they may increaſe when they are of a proper age. 
Theſe roots may be taken out of the ground when 
their ſtalks are Feed. and preſerved in ſand during 


the winter ſeaſon, but they mult be kept in the ſtove, 
or a warm room, where they can receive no injury 


from the cold; and in the ſpring they muſt be 
planted in pots filled with light earth, and plunged 
into the tan-bed in the ſtove; but others chuſe to let 
the roots continue in the ground all the winter, keep- 
ing the pots always in the tan-bed: where this is 

ractiſed, the roots ſhould have very little water 
in the winter; for as they are then in an inactive 
ſtate, ſo moiſture at that time frequently rots the 
roots. | | 


Toward the latter end of March, or the beginning of 


April, their ſtalks will appear, when there ſhould be 
ſome tall Hicks put down by them to ſupport them, 
. otherwiſe they will trail over the neighbouring plants, 
and the firſt ſort will faſten to the plants by the ten- 
drils, which are at the end of the leaves. The ſtalks 


of this ſort will riſe ten or twelve feet high, if the 


N 


N 


| 


| 
| 


GLYCINE. Lin. Gen. Plant. 


. The empalement of the flower is of one 


ſingle, terminated by fingle ſummits. In the center is 
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roots are ſtrong, and ſome of the ſtalks will produce 
two or three flowers, which come out from the wings 
of the ſtalk near the top; theſe flowers make a fine 
appearance-in the ſtove, during their continuarice, 
Which is ſeldom more than ten days or a fortnight. 
In ſummer, when the plants are growing, they will 
require frequently to be watered, but they muſt not 
have it in too large quantities, for they are ve 
ſubject to rot with much wet at any ſeaſon. Thoſe 
roots which are not taken-out of the in winter, 
ſhould be tranſplanted and parted the beginning of 
March, before they put out new fibres, or ſtalks, 
for they muſt not be removed when they are in a 
growing ſtate; the pots in which theſe roots are 
planted ſhould nov be too large; for unleſs they are 
confined, they will not put out ſtrong ſtalks ; the 
largeſt roots may be planted in twopenny pots, but 
the ſmall ones will require only pots of about five or 
ſix inches over at the top: , 

797- Apios. Boer. Ind, 
alt. Knobbed-rooted Liquorice Vetch, 
The CHaracTes are, | | 
leaf, divided 
imo two lips at the thp, the upper lip being obtuſe and 
indented ; the lower lip is longer, trifid, and acute, the 
middle indenture being extended beyond the other. The 
flower is of the butterfly kind. The ſtandard is beart- 
ſhaped, deflexed on the fides, gibbous on the back, and in- 
dented at the point. The wings are ſmall, oblong, and 
oval toward their end, and bend backward. The keel 
is narrow, fickle-ſhaped, turning upward with its point to 
the flandard, where it is broadeſt, It hath ten ſtamina, 
nine of which are joined in one body, and the other ſtands 
fitu- 
ated an oblong germen ſupporting a ſpiral cylindrical ſtyle, 
crowned by an obtuſe ſtigma. The germen afterward be- 
comes an oblong pod with two cells, inclefing kidney-ſhaped 


ſeeds, 


This genus of plants is ranged in the third ſection 
of Linnzus's ſeventeenth claſs, which includes the 
plants whoſe flowers have ten ſtamina joined in two 
bodies: Tournefort places the firſt fort under this ge- 
nus of Aſtragalus, which is ranged in the fifth ſection 
of his tenth claſs, which includes the herbs with a 
butterfly flower, whoſe pointal turns to a pod 'witf 
two cells, | 
The Spxcits are, 


. GLycme (Apios) foliis impari-pinnatis ovato· lance- 


olatis. Hort. Upſal. 227. Glycine with oval, ſpear- 
ſhaped, winged leaves. Aſtragalus tuberoſus ſcandens, 
Fraxini folio. Tourn. Inſt. 415. Climbing tuberous 
Milk Vetch with an Afſþ leaf; and the Apios Ameri- 
cana. Cornut. 200. þ 


. GLYCINE (Fravatew) foliis impari- pinnatis caule pe- 
* 


renni. Hort. Cliff. 361. Glycine with winged leaves and 
a perennial ſtalk. Phaſeoloides fruteſcens, Caroliniana, 
foliis pinnatis, floribus cæruleis conglomeratis. Hort. 
Ang]. tab. 15. Carolina Kidney-bean-tree; with winged 
leaves, and blue flowers growing in whorls. | 


3. Gry (Abrus) foliis abrupto-pinnatis pinnis nu- 


meroſis obtuſis. Lin. Sp. 1025. Ghcine with abrupt 
winged leaves, whoſe lobes are obtuſe: Orobus Ameri- 
canus, fructu coccineo nigra macula notato. Tourn. 
Inſt. 393. American Bitter Vetch with a ſcarlet fruit, 
marked with a black ſpot, commonly called wild Liquorice 
in the Weſt- Indies. | 


4. Gryeine (Comoſa) foliis ternatis hirſutis, racemis 


lateralibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 754. Ghcine with bairy tri- 
foliate leaves, and flowers growing in long bunches from 
the fides of the ſtalks. Phaſeolus Marianus ſcandens, 
floribus commoſis. Pet. Muſ. 453. Climbing Kidney- 
bean of Maryland with ſpiked flowers. 143; 


5. Gryeine (Tomentoſa) foliis ternatis tomentoſis, race- 


mis axillaribus breviſſimis, leguminibus diſpermis. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 734. Glycine «with woolly trifoliate 
leaves, and very ſhort ſpikes of flowers proceeding" from 
the fides of the ſtalks, with pods containing tio ſeeds. 
Anonis phaſeoloides ſcandens, floribus flavis ſeſſiſibus. 
Hort. Hach. 30. tab. 26. Climbing Reſt-Harrow lite 


 Kidney-bean, with yellow _— fitting cloſe to the ſtalks. 
: 3 | The 


alſo in Egypt. 
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The firſt ſort naturally in Virginia; this hath 
roots compoſed of ſeveral knobs, or tubers, which 
hang to each other by ſmall ſtrings; from theſe 
come out in the ſpring ſlender twining ſtalks, which 
riſe to the height of eight or ten feet, garniſhed with 
winged leaves, compoled of three pair of oval ſpear- 
ſhaped lobes, terminated by an odd one. The flowers 
came out in ſhort ſpikes from the ſide of the ſtalks ; 
they are of a Pea-bloſſom kind, of a dirty fleſh- 
colour, having little ſcent. Theſe appear in Au- 
guſt, but do not produce ſeeds in England. The 
alles decay in autumn, but the roots continue; this 
is propagated by parting of the roots, each of the 
rs being ſeparated from the principal root, will 
; the beſt time for this is about the end of 
March, or the beginning of April, before they put 

out ſhoots. The roots ſh 


mulch to protect them, otherwiſe they will not live 
abroad in this country : where they have been planted 
againſt a ſouth wall, they have thriven and flowered 
extremely well, which they ſeldom do in any other 
ſituation ; and thoſe roots which are planted in 
ts rarely flower, nor do their ſtalks riſe near fo 
igh as tho which are planted in the full ground ; 
ſome ignorant perſons call this the Twickenham 
Climber. 
The ſecond ſort was brought from Carolina, but has 
been ſince obſerved in Virginia, and ſome other places 
in North America; this ſort has woody ſtalks, which 
twiſt themſelves together, and alſo twine round any 
trees that grow near, and will riſe to the height of 
fifteen feet, or more. The leaves are . and 
in ſhape ſomewhat like the Aſh-tree, but have a 
ater number of pinnæ. The flowers are produced 
in cluſters from the wings of the leaves, which are of 
a purple colour; theſe are ſucceeded by long cylin- 
drical » ſhaped like thoſe of the ſcarlet Kidney- 
bean, containing ſeveral 7 ſeeds, but 
theſe are never perfected in England. 


This climbing ſhrub is propagated in ſeveral nur- 


ſeries near London, where it is known by the name of 
Carolina Kidney-bean-tree. It is increaſed by laying 
down the young branches in October, which will be 
® rooted — by that time twelvemonth (eſpecially if 
they are duly watered in dry weather) and may then 
be tranſplanted, either in a nurſery for a year to get 
ſtrength, or to the place where they are to remain 2 
good, which ſhould be in a warm light ſoil and a 
eltered ſituation, where they will endure the cold 
of our ordinary winters very well; and if their roots 
are covered with ſtraw, Fern, Peas-haulm, or any 
other light covering, there will be no danger of their 
being deſtroyed by the froſt. 
The third ſort grow? naturally in both Indies, , and 
his is a perennial plant, with ſlender 
twining which twiſt/ about any neighbouring 
ſupport, and riſe to the height of eight or ten feet, 
garniſhed with winged leaves, compoſed of ſixteen 
pair of ſmall, oblong, blunt lobes, ſet cloſe together; 
theſe have the taſte of Liquorice, from whence the 
inhabitants of the Weſt-Indies have given it the name 
of Wild Liquorice, and uſe the herb for the ſame 
purpoſe as the Liquorice in Europe. The flowers are 
produced from the ſide of the ſtalks in ſhort ſpikes or 


unches; they are of a pale purple colour, and ſhaped | 


like thoſe of the Kidney- bean; theſe are ſucceeded by 
ſhort pods, each containing three or four hard round 
ſeeds of a ſcarlet colour, with a black ſpot or'eye on 
that ſide which is faſtened to the pod. The ſeeds of 
this plant are frequently ſtrung, and are worn as or- 
naments by the natives of thoſe countries, where the 
Plants grow naturally : they are frequently brought 
to England from the Weſt-Indies, and are wrought 
into various farms, with ſhells and other hard ſeeds. 

This plant is propagated by ſeeds, which muſt be 
ſown upon a good hot-bed in the ſpring ; but as the 
ſeeds are very hard, ſo unleſs they are ſoaked in water 
twelve or fourteen hours before they are ſown, they 


frequently lie in.the ground a whole year before they 


* 


ould be planted in a warm 
ſituation, and in hard froſt covered with tan or. 


If this is propagated by parti 
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vegetate; but when ſoaked, the plants will appear in 


a fortnight after the ſeeds are ſown, if they are good, 
and the bed in a proper temperature of heat. When 
the plants are two inches high, they ſhould be each 
tranſplanted into a ſeparate pot, filled with light earth, 
and plunged into a hot-bed of tanners 4 4 where 
they ſhould be ſhaded from the ſun till they have taken 
new root; after which they muſt be treated in the 
ſame manner as other tender plants from the ſame 
countries, always keeping them in the bark-ſtove, for 
they are too tender to thrive in any other ſituation in 
England. This ſort will flower the ſecond year from 
frees, and ſometimes ripens ſeeds here. 
There are two other varieties of this plant, one 
with a white, and the other a yellow ſeed, but the 
plants do not differ from the other in leaf or ſtalk; 
ut as theſe have not as yet flowered in England, I 
do not know how their flowers may differ. 
The fourth ſort hath a perennial root and an annual 
ſtalk, which decays in the autumn. This riſes from 
two to three feet high, with lender herbaceous ſtalks, 
which are garniſhed with trifoliate hairy leayes, ſitting 
cloſe to the ſtalks ; the ſmall leaves or lobes, are of 
the oval ſpear-ſhape, N in acute points. The 
flowers come out from the ſide of the ſtalks, at the 
foot-ſtalk of the leaves; the naked part of the foot- 
ſtalk is about two inches long, and the ſpike of 
flowers is about the ſame length, and is recurved ; the 
flowers are of a Pea-bloſſom kind, 8 cloſe toge- 
ther. They are ſmall, and of a fine blue colour, 
coming out the beginning of June, and are ſome- 
times . by ſeeds in England, which ripen in 
Auguſt. , 
This fort grows naturally in North America, and is 


hardy enough to live in the open air in England. It 


may be 14 by ſeeds, or parting of the roots; 
—— 1s the —— . where good ſeeds can 
be obtained: theſe may be ſown on a bed of light 
earth in the ſpring, and if the ſeaſon ſhould prove 
dry, they — be N refreſhed with water, 
otherwiſe they will remain a long time in the ground 
before they vegetate : when the plants come up, they 
muſt be kept Sn from weeds in the ſummer, and in 
the autumn when their ſtalks are decayed, if ſome 
rotten tanners bark is ſpread over the ſurface of the 
und, it will protect the roots from being injured 
by the froſt. In the ſpring, the roots ſhould be 
tranſplanted to the places where they are deſiged to re- 
main, which muſt be in a warm ſheltered ſituation, bur 
not too much expoſed to the ſun, and in a light foil, 
where they will thrive and produce flowers annually. 
of the roots, it ſhould 
be done in the ſpring, before the roots begin to ſhoot, 
which is the beſt ſeaſon for tranſplanting the plants : 
but theſe roots ſhould not be parted oftener than 
every third year, for if they are often removed they 
will not flower ſo ſtrong. | 
The fifth ſort hath a perennial root and a climbing 
ſtalk, which riſes near four feet high, garniſhed with 
woolly trifoliate leaves: the flowers come out in 
ſhort bunches from the ſide of the ſtalks ; they are 
ſmall, of a yellow colour, and are ſucceeded by ſhort 
; which contain two roundiſh ſeeds in each. 
his flowers in June, and the ſeeds ripen in autumn. 
It grows naturally in America, but is too tender to 
live in the open air in England. This is propagated 
in the ſame manner, and requires the ſame treatment 
as the third fort. 


'GLYCYRRHIZA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 788. Tourn. 


Inſt. R. H. 389. tab. 210. [fo called of yauzuc, 
ſweet, and ßiga, Gr. a root, q. d. ſweet root: the 
ancients called it Scythian Roat, becauſe the -q 
thians firſt brought it into uſe.] Liquorice; in Frenc 
Regliſſe. | 1 n, 6 
he CHARACTERS are, 1 
The flower hath a permanent tubulaus t of one 
leaf, divided into two lips; the upper lip is cut inio 
three parts, the middle ane being broad and bifid, the 
under lip is ſingle. The flower bath four petals, is of 
the butterfly kind, having a long ereſt fandard, 2 b 
| 12 
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ablang wings, and a two-leaved keel which is acute. It | 


hath ten ſtamina, nine joined and one ſtanding ſingle ;, they 
are longer than the keel, and terminated by roundiſb ſum- 


mits. In the bottom is fituated a ſhort germen, ſupporting | 


an awl-ſhaped ſtyle the length of the ſtamina, crowned by 
a riſing obtuſe ſtigma. The germen afterward becomes an 
oblong, or oval compreſſed pod with one cell, including two 
or three kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the third ſection of 
'Linnzus's ſeventeenth claſs, intitled Diadelphia De- 
candria, which includes thoſe plants which have ten 
ſtamina joined in two bodies. 8 
The Species are, 
. GLycyRRniza (Glabra) leguminibus glabris. Hort. 
Cliff. 490. Liquorice with ſmooth pods. 9 — ſi- 
liquoſa, vel Germanica. C. B. P. Common Liquorice. 
. GLYCYRRHIZA (Ecbinata) leguminibus echinatis. Prod. 
Leyd. 386. Liguorice with prickly pods. Glycyrrhiza 
capite echinato. C. B. P. Rough-podded Liquorice. 
. GLycyRRHlza (Hirſuta) leguminibus hirſutis. Prod. 
Leyd. 386. Liquorice with hairy pods. Glycyrrhiza 
Orientalis, ſiliquis hirſutiſſimis. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern 
Liquorice with hairy pods. 
The firſt fort is that which is commonly cultivated in 
England for medicine; the other two kinds are pre- 
ſerved in curious botanic gardens for variety, but their 
roots are not fo full of juice as the firſt, nor is the 
Juice. ſo ſweet; though the ſecond ſort ſeems to be 
that which Dioſcorides has deſcribed and recom- 
mended, but I ſuppoſe the goodneſs of the firſt has 
occaſioned its being ſo generally cultivated in Europe. 
The roots of this run very deep into the ground, and 
creep to a conſiderable diſtance, eſpecially where the 
are permitted to ſtand long unremoved; from theſe 
ariſe ſtrong herbaceous ſtalks, four or five feet high, 
* with winged leaves, compoſed of four or 
five pair of oval lobes, terminated by an odd one; the 
leaves and ſtalks are clammy, and of a dark green ; 
the flowers come out in ſpikes from the wings of the 
ſtalks, ſtanding erect; they are of a pale blue colour, 
and are ſucceeded by ſhort compreſſe each con- 
taining two or three kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. It flowers 
the latter end of July, but the ſeeds do not ripen in 
England. | 
This plant delights in a light ſandy ſoil, which ſhould 
be three feet deep at leaſt, 
quorice conſiſts in the length of the roots : the greateſt 
quantity of Liquorice which is propagated in England, 
is about Pontefract in Yorkſhire and Godalmin in 
Surry ; though of late years there hath been a great 
deal cultivated in the ens near London: the 
2 in which you intend to plant Liquorice, 
ould be well dug and dunged the year before you 
plant it, that the dung may be perfectly rotted, and 
mixed with the earth, otherwiſe it will be apt to ſtop 
the roots from running down; and before you plant it, 
the ground ſhould be dug three ſpades deep, and laid 
very light; when your ground is thus well prepared, 
— ſhould furniſh yourſelf with freſh plants taken 
rom the ſides or heads of the old roots, obſerving 
that they have a good bud or eye, otherwiſe they are 
ſubject to miſcarry ; theſe plants ſhould be about ten 
inches long, and perfectly ſound. 
The beſt ſeaſon for planting them is in the be- 
ginning or middle of March, which muſt be done 
in the following manner, viz. Firſt ſtrain a line 
croſs the ground in which you would plant them, 
then with a long dibble made on purpoſe, put in the 
ſhoot, ſo that the whole plant may be ſet ſtrait into 


the ground, with the head about an inch under the | 


ſurface in a ſtrait line, about a foot aſunder, or more, 
in the rows, and two feet diſtance row from row; and 
after having finiſhed the whole ſpot of ground, you 
may ſow a thin crop of Onions, which 1 lants 
that do not root deep into the ground, nor — 
much above, will do the Liquorice no damage the firſt 
year; for the Liquorice wil not ſhoot very high the 
firſt ſeaſon, and the hoeing of the Onions will alſo 
keep the ground clear from weeds ; but in doing of 


of this you muſt be careful not to cut off the top ſhoots ! 


for the goodneſs of Li- | 


— — 
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the Liquorice plants when they appear above grounds 
which would greatly injure them; and alſo oblerve to 
cut up all the Onions which grow near the heads of 
the Liquorice , and after your Onions are pulled up, 
you ſhould carefully hoe and clean the ground from 
weeds; and in October, when the ſhoots of the Li- 
quorice are decayed, you ſhould ſpread a little ve 
rotten dung upon the ſurface of the ground, which 
will prevent the weeds from growing during the 
winter, and the rain will waſh the virtue of the dung 
_ the ground, which will greatly improve the 

ants. | 
Fr the beginning of March following you ſhould 
ſlightly dig the ground between the rows of Liquorice, 
burying the remaining part of the dung ; but in doing 
of this you ſhould be very careful not to cut the roots. 
This ſtirring of the ground will not only preſerve it 
clean from weeds a long time, but alſo greatly 
ſtrengthen the plants. 
The diſtance which I have allowed for planting theſe 
plants, will, I doubt not, by ſome, be thought too- 
great; but in anſwer to that, I would only „Aae 
that as the largeneſs of the roots is the chief advan- 
tage to the planter, ſo the only method to obtain this, 
> by giving them room — beſides, this will give 
a greater liberty to ſtir and dreſs the ground, which 
is of great ſervice to Liquorice; and it the plantation 
deſigned were to be of an extraordinary bigneſs, I 
would adviſe the rows to be made at leaſt three feet 
diſtant, whereby it will be eaſy to ſtir the ground with 
a breaſt plough, which will greatly leſſen the expence 
of labour. 
Theſe plants ſhould remain three years from the time 
of planting, when they will be fit to take up for uſe, 
which ſhould not be done until the ſtalks are perfectly 
decayed ; for when it is taken up too ſoon, it is ſub- 
ject to ſhrink greatly, and loſe of its weight. 
The ground near London being rich, increaſes the 
bulk of the root very faſt; but when it is taken up, 
it appears of a very dark colour, and not near fo 
ſightly as that which grows upon a ſahdy ſoil in an 
open country. | "Wa 
The ſecond ſort grows naturally in ſome parts of Italy, 
and in the Levant; the ſtalks and leaves of this are 
very like thoſe of the firſt, but the flowers are pro- 
duced in ſhorter ſpikes, and the pods which ſucceed 
them are very ſhort, broad at their baſe, ending in 
acute points, and are armed with ſharp prickles. This 
flowers about the ſame time as the firſt, and in warm 
ſeaſons will perfect ſeeds in England. 


The third fort | gon naturally in the Levant, from 


whence the ſeeds were ſent to the royal garden at 
Paris, by Dr. Tournefort. This hath much the ap- 
pearance of the other two ſpecies, but the pods of it 
are hairy, and longer than thoſe of the other. Both 
theſe ſorts may be propagated in the ſame manner as 
the firſt, or from ſeeds, which may be ſown in the 
ſpring on a bed of light earth; but as neither of theſe 
are uſed, ſo they are ſeldom propagated unleſs for the 
ſake of variety. 


GNAPHALIUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 850. Elichry- 


ſum. Tourn. Inſt. R, H. 452. tab. 259. Goldylocks, 
or Eternal Flower; in French, Immortelle. 
The CHARACTERS are, 
It hath a compound flower, made up of hermaphrodite 
florets and female half florets, included in one ſcaly empale- 
ment; the hermaphrodite florets are tubulous, funnel-ſhaped, 
and cut into five paris at the brim, which are reflexed , 
theſe have frve ſhort hairy ſtamina, terminated by cylin- 
drical ſummits. In the center is ſituated a germen, ſup- 
porting a ſlender ſtyle the length of the ſtamina, crowned 
by a bifid ſtigma; the germen afterward becomes a fing!? 
ſeed, wwhich in ſome ſpecies is crowned with a hairy down, 
and in others a ſeatbery down. The female flowers which 
are intermixed with theſe have no ſtamina, but a germen 
ſupporting a ſlender ſtyle, crowned by a bifid reflexed ſtig- 
ma. Theſe are in ſome Jpecies fruitful, and in others they 
are barren. The empalement of the flower is permanent 
and ſhining. | 
Thie 


This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's nineteenth claſs, which includes thoſe plants 

- which have hermaphrodite and female flowers incloſed 

in one common empalement, and are fruitful. 
The Spxcres are, | * 

1. GNAPHALIUM (Stzchas) fruticoſum foliis linearibus, 
ramis virgatis, corymbo compoſito. Hort. Cliff. 401. 
Goldylocks with a ſbrubby ſtalk garniſhed with very narrow 
leaves, and a compound corymbus of flowers. Elichryſum 
ſeu ſtcechas citrina anguſtifolia. C. B. P. 264. Cafſi- 
dom, or narrow-leaved Goldylocks. 

. GNAPHALIUM ( Angyſtiſſimum) foliis linearibus, caule 
fruticoſo ramoſo, corymbo compoſito. Hort. Cliff. 
401. Goldylocks with a branching ſhrubby ftalk, and very 
narrow leaves, with a compound corymbus of flowers. 
Elichryſum anguſtiſſimo folio. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 
452. Goldylocks with very narrow leaves, 

. GNAPHALIUM (Uniflorum) foliis alternis, acute den- 
tatis, ſubtus villoſis, pedunculis longiſſimis unifloris. 
Goldylocks with alternate leaves ſharply indented, woolly 
on their under fide, with very long foot-ſtalks ſuſtaining 
one flower. Elichryſum ſylveſtre latifolium, flore par- 
vo ſingulari. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 452. Broad. leaved wild 
Goldylocks, with a ſingle ſmall floxwer. ' 

4. GNAPHALIUM (Luteo-album) foliis ſemiamplexicaulibus 
enſiformibus, repandis obtuſis, utrinque pubeſcenti- 
bus, floribus conglomeratis. Prod. Leyd. 149. Goldy- 
locks with feword-ſhaped leaves half embracing the talks, 
which are obtuſe, reflexed, woolly on both fides, and flowers 
growing in cluſters. Elichryſum ſylveſtre latifolium ca- 
pitulis conglobatis. C. B. P. 264. Broad-leaved wild 
Goldylocks, with heads growing in cluſters. 

5. GNAPHALIUM ( Aquaticum) caule ramoſo diffuſo, flo- 
ribus confertis. Flor. Lapp. 300. Goldylocks with a 
diffuſed br anching ſtalk, and flowers in cluſters at the top. 
Elichryſum aquaticum, ramoſum, minus, capitulis, 
foliaceis. Tourn. Inſt. 452. Leſſer branching aquatic 
Golaylocks, with leafy heads. 

6. GnarmaALium (Sylvaticum) caule ſimpliciſſimo, flo- 
ribus ſparſis. Flor. Lapp. 298. Goldylocks with a ſingle 
ſtalk, and flowers growing ſcatteringly. Elichryſum pi. 
catum, Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 453. Spiked Goldylecks. 

7. GNAPHALIUM ( Dioicum) caule ſimpliciſſimo corymbo 
ſimplici terminali, ſarmentis procumbentibus. 1 

Clif 400. Goldylocks with a ſingle ftalk terminated by a 
ſingle corymbus, and trailing branches. Elichryſum mon- 

tanum flore rotundiori candido. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 
453: Mountain Goldylocks with a rounder white flower. 

8. Se (Montanum) foliis radicalibus cuneifor- 
mibus, caulinis acutis ſeſſilibus, caule ſimpliciſſimo, 
capitulo terminali aphyllo, floribus oblongis.  Golay- 
locks with the lower leaves wedge-ſhaped, thoſe on the 
talks acute, and fitting cloſe, a ſingle ſtalk without leaves, 
terminated by oblong flowers. Elichryſum montanum 
longiore folio & flore albo. Tourn. Inſt. 453. Moun- 
tain Goldylocks, with a longer leaf and white flower. © 

9. GNaPHAL1UM: (Chryſocomum) humile, caule ſuffruti- 
coſo, foliis linearibus ſubtus argenteis, ſquamis caly- 
cinis longioribus acuminatis. Low Goldylocks with a 
ſorubby ſtalk, very narrow leaves, ſilvery on their under 
fide, and longer acute-pointed ſcales to the empalement. 
Chamæchryſocoma prælongis purpuraſcentibuſque 
Jacææ capitulis. Barrel. Icon. 406. Dwarf Goldylocks 
with longer and purpliſh heads like Knapweed. 

10. GNAPHALIUM (Orientale) ſubherbaceum, foliis li- 
neari-lanceolatis ſeſſilibus, corymbo compoſito, pe- 
dunculis elongatis. Lin. Sp. 195. Herbaceons Goldy- 
tocks with narrow ſpear-ſhaped leaves, and a compound 
cluſter of flowers. Elichryſum Orientale. C. B. P. 264. 

Eaſtern Goldylocks, called Immortal Flower,* © 

11. GNaPHALIUM (lgneſcens) fruticoſum, foliis ſublan- 


ceolatis tomentoſis ſeſſilibus, corymbis alternis con- 


lobatis, floribus globoſis. Prod. Leyd. 149. Shrubby 
| Coldylocks, with ſpear-ſhaped woolly leaves fitting bY 
0 the ftalks, and alternate cluſters of globular flowers. Eli- 

chryſum Germanicum, calyce ex aureo rutilante. 
Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 452. German Goldylocks b&ving a 
- reddiſh gold-coloured empalement. | 


12. GNaPHALIUM (MAargaritaceum) herbecatin foliis li- 


neari-lanceolatis acuminatis, alternis, caule fuperne 


* 
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- ramoſo corymbis faſtigiatis. Hort. Cliff. 40 1. Tfirgba. 


ceous Goldylocks with narrbm, ſpear-ſhaped, pointed leave 

placed alternate, and the upper part of the ſtalk branchins, 

with a compact corymbus of flowers. Elichryſum Ame- 
ricanum latifolium. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 453. Broad. 
leaved American Goldylocks. | 

13. GNaPHALTUM (Fetidum) herbaceum foliis amplexi. 
caulibus, integerrimis acutis ſubtus tomentoſis, caule 
ramoſo. Hort. Cliff. 402: Lin. Sp. Plant. 850; 1Je-- 
baceous Goldylocks with entire leaves embracing the ſtalis, 
woolly on "their under fide, and a branching fall. 
Elichryſum Africanum feœtidiſſimum, ampliſſimo 
folio. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 454. Moft ſtinking African 
Goldylocks with a large leaf. N 

14. GNAPHALIUM (Argenteum) foliis amplexicaulibus in- 
tegerrimis ovatis nervoſis utrinque tomentoſis, caule 
ramoſo. Hort. Cliff. 402. Goldylocks with entire acut: 
leaves embracing the ſtalks, woolly on both ſides, and a 
branching ſtalt. Elichryſum Africanum feeridifiimum 
ampliſſimo folio calyce argenteo. Tourn. Inſt. 454. 
Moſt ſtinting African Goldylocks, with a very large leaf, 
and a filvery empalement to the flower. 

15. GNAPHALIUM (Undulatum) herbaceum fohis decur- 
rentibus lanceolatis acutis, undatis, ſubtus tomentoſis, 
caule ramoſo. Hort. Cliff. 402. Goldylocts 2with acute 
running leaves which are waved, and woolly on their under 
fide, and a branching ftalk. Elichryſum graveolens 
acutifolium, caule alato: Hort. Elth. 130. Stinking 
Goldylocks, with an acute leaf and winged ſtalk. 

16. GNAPHALIUM (Cymoſum) herbaceum fohis lanceo- 
latis trinerviis ſupra glabris caule inferne ramoſo ter- 
minali. Hort. Cliff. 401. Goldylocks with ſpear-ſhaped 
leaves, having three veins, ſmooth on their upper ſide, and 
the under branches terminated with flowers. Elichryſum 
Africanum folio oblongo, ſubtus incano, ſupra viridi, 
flore luteo. Boerh. Ind. alt. 1. 121, African Goldylocks 
with an oblong leaf, hoary on the under fide, and green 
above, with a yellow flower. | 

17. GNAPHALTUM (Americanum) caule herbaceo ſimpli- 


ciſſimo, foliis lanceolatis obtuſis tomentoſis, floribus 


ſpicatis lateralibuſque. Goldylocks with a fingle herba- 
ceous ſtalk, obtuſe, ſpear-ſhaped, woolly leaves, and flowers 
growing in ſpikes from the ſides of the talks. Gnaphalium 
ad ſtœchadem citrinam accedens. Sloan. Cat. Jam. 125. 


Cudtveed like golden Caſſidony. ; 
18, GNAPHALIUM (Rutilans) herbaceum foliis lingari- 
lanceolatis, caule infernè ramoſo, corymbo compoſito 
terminali. Hort. Cliff. 401. Herbaceons Goldylocks with 
narrow ſpear-ſhaped leaves, the under part of the ſtalk 
anching, and a © mbus terminating the 
branches. Elichryſum Africanum, folio oblongo an- 
guſto, flore rubello poſtea aureo. Boerh. Ind. alt. 121. 
African Goldylocts with an oblong narrow leaf and a 
reddiſh flower, which is afterwards yellow. 


— 


19. GNAPHALIUM (Sanguineum) herbaceum, foliis de- 


currentibus lanceolatis tomentoſis planis apiculo nudo 
terminali. Ameoen. Acad. 4. p. 78. HerbaceousGoldylocks, 
with ſpear-ſhaped, woolly, running leaves, terminated by 
a naked point. Chryſocoma Syriaca, flore atro rubente. 
Breyn. Cent. 146. fl | 
20. GNaPHALIUM (Pruticoſum) fruteſcens fohis infernè 
lanceolatis caulinis lineari-lanceolatis, utrinque tomen- 
toſis, corymbo compoſito terminali. Shrubby Goldylocks 
with the under leaves ſpear-ſhaped, thoſe. on the ſtalks 
narrow, 332 woolly on both ſides, and the ſtalls 
terminated ly a corymbus of flowers, Elichryſum Ai- 
ricanum fruteſcens, anguſtis & longioribus foliis in- 
canis. Hort. Amſt. 2. p. 109. Shrubby African Goldy- 
locks, with longer and narrower leaves which are hoary. 
21. Gnaynalivm (Oderatiſimum) foliis decurrentibus 
obtuſis inferne villoſis, corymbis conglobatis termi- 
nalibus. 'Goldylecks with obtuſe running leaves, hoary on 
their under fide, and a cluſtered Forymbus of flowers ter- 
minating the'ſtatk, Elichryſum foliis linearibus decur- 
rentibus, ſubtus incanis, floribus corymboſis. Fig. 
Plant. tab. 131. fol. 2. Goldylocks rwith narrow running 
leaves, hoary on their under fide, and flowers growing in 
a corymbus. | bra 


22. GMA HAL (Plantaginifolium) ſarmentis procum- 


bentibus caule ſimpliciſſimo, foliis radicalibus ovatis 
maximis, 
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maximis, ſarmentis procumbentibus. Lin, Sp. Plant. 


850. Goldylocks with a ſimple ſtalk, large oval leaves at 
bottom, and trailing runners. Gnaphalium plantaginis 
folio, Virginianum. Pluk. Alm. 171. Virginia Goldy- 
locks with a Plantain leaf. e 

23. GNAPHALIUM (Obtufifolium) herbaceum foliis lan- 


ceolatis, caule tomentoſo paniculato terminalibus glo- 


meratis conicis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 851. Goldylocks with 


[pear-ſhaped leaves, a woolly ſtalk, terminated by a conical | 


cluſter of flowers. Elichryſum obtuſifolium, capitulis 
argenteis conglobatis. Hort, Elth. 130. Blunt-leaved 
Goldylocks, with filvery heads growing in cluſters. 

24. GNAPHALIUM (Spicatum) foliis lanceolatis decurren- 
tibus tomentoſis, floribus ſpicatis terminalibus latera- 
| libuſque. Goldylocks with ſpear-ſhaped, woolly, running 
leaves, and flowers growing in ſpikes at the ends and ſides 
of the ſtalks. Elichryſum caule alato, floribus ſpi- 
catis. Sloan. Cat. Jam. 125, Goldylocks with a winged 
ſtalk and ſpiked flowers, | 

The firſt fort hath a ſhrubby ſtalk, which riſes about 
three feet high, branching out into long ſlender (talks 
irregularly ; the lower branches are garniſhed with ob- 
tuſe leaves, two inches and a half long, and an eighth 
of an inch broad at the point, but thoſe upon the 
flower-ſtalks are very narrow, ending in acute points; 
the whole plant is very woolly : the flowers terminate 
the ſtalks in a compound corymbus ; their empale- 
ments are of a ſilvery colour at firſt, and very neat, 
but afterward turn of a yellowiſh ſulphur colour. If 
theſe are gathered before the flowers are much opened, 
the heads will continue in beauty many years, eſpe- 
cially if they are kept from the air and duſt. The 
plants begin to flower in June, and there is a ſuc- 
ceſſion of flowers all the ſummer, ſome of which will 
continue in beauty moſt part of the winter. This is 
generally ſuppoſed to be the true b 
the ſhops, but the ſecond ſort is uſually ſubſtituted for 
it in England, . 

It is propagated by ſlips or cuttings, which may be 
planted in — or July, in a bed of light earth, and 
covered with glaſſes, or ſhaded with mats, obſerving 
to refreſh them frequently with water, but it muſt not 
be given in large quantities; theſe cuttings will put out 
roots in fix or eight weeks, then they ſhould be taken 
up and planted in pots filled with light earth, and 
placed in a ſhady ſituation till they have taken new 


root, when they may be removed to an open ſituation, | 


and placed among other hardy exotics, till about the 
- middle or end of October ; at which time they ſhould 
be placed under a common frame, where they may 
be protected from froſt, but in mild weather they 
ſhould be expoſed to the open air. With this ma- 
nagement in winter, the plants will be much ſtronger 
than thoſe which are kept in the green-houſe, where 
they generally draw too weak ; for this fort only wants 
to be ſheltered from hard froſt, being ſo hardy as in 
very mild winters to live abroad in warm borders 
near walls, with little ſhelter. 
The ſecond ſort hath a ſhrubby ſtalk, which divides 
into many ſlender branches, covered with a white 
bark; theſe form a thick buſhy under ſhrub, and riſe 
near three feet, garniſhed with very -narrow leaves, 
: hoary on their under ſide, but green on their upper, 
placed without order on every fide the ſtalks; the 
flowers are produced in a compound corymbus at the 
end of the branches; their heads are ſmall, and are 
of a yellow colour when fully blown; theſe are con- 
tinued in ſucceſſion moſt part of ſummer. This grows 
naturally in France and Germany, and is hardy enough 
to live in the open air in England. It is e 
by ſlips or cuttings, which may be planted in a ſhady 
border during any of the ſummer months, and in the 
autumn they may be tranſplanted into the places 
where they are deſigned to remain. This ſhould have 
a dry undunged foil, in which it is rarely injured un- 
leſs in the moſt ſevere froſt, 
The third fort is an annual plant, which grows na- 
turally in Italy and Sicily ; this hath an herbaceous 
ſtalk, which riſes little more than a foot high, gar- 
niſhed with acute indented leaves, which are hoary on 


golden Caſſidony of | 


ſeldom perfects ſeeds in _ 8 
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their under ſide; the flowers ſtand updn long foot- 


ſtalks, which riſe far above the branches, cach ſuſtain- 
ing one ſmall whitiſh flower. Theſe appear in July, 
and the ſeeds ripen in September., It is propagated 
by ſeeds, which ſhovld be ſown in autumn upon a bed 
of light earth, where the plants are deſigned to re- 
main; and when the plants come up in the ſpring, 
they ſhould be thinned where they are too cloſe, and 
kept clean from weeds, which is all the culture they 
uire, | 

The fourth ſort is an annual plant with woolly leaves, 
which riſe with woolly ſtalks about eight inches high, 
garniſhed with oblong leaves which embrace the ſtalks 
with their baſe; the flowers grow in cloſe cluſters at 
the top, and from the ſide of their ſtalks, which are 
included in dry ſilvery empalements. | | 
There is another | of this with narrower leaves, 

not quite ſo woolly ; the ſtalks riſe higher, and are 

more branched ; the flowers grow in cloſe bunches on 
the top of the ſtalks, and are of a pale yellow colour. 
Both theſe ſorts will come up better from the ſcattered 
ſeeds, than when they are ſown by art; but if the 
leeds are ſown, it muſt be ſoon after they are. ripe, 
otherwiſe they will not ſucceed. The plants requi e 
no other care but to keep them clean from weeds, and 
thinned where they are too cloſe. They flower in 
July, and the ſeeds ripen in autumn. 7 

The fifth ſort is an annual plant, which grows natu- 
rally in many parts of England, on places which are 
covered with water in the winter; this is a low 


branching plant, with ſilvery leaves and dark heads of 


flowers, but being of no uſe is not cultivated ingardens. 
The fixth ſort is alſo an annual plant with narrow 
leaves, which are hoary on their under fide; the ſtalks 
grow erect about a foot high, and at every joint is 
produced a ſhort ſpike of white flowers, -with dark- 
coloured empalements. This is found growing na- 
turally in ſome parts of England, ſo is not often ad- 
mitted into gardens. If the ſeeds of this ſort are per- 
mitted to ſcatter, the plants will come up in the ſpring 
with greater certainty than if ſown, and they will re- 
quire little culture, Theſe flower in July, and the 
plants — ſoon after they have ripened their ſecds. 
The ſeventh ſort grows naturally in the northern parts 
of England, upon the tops of hills and mountains, 
where the ſhoots which are ſent out from every fide 
of the plant put out roots, whereby it is propagated | 
in great plenty: the leaves of this grow cloſe to the 
ground, they are narrow at their baſe, but rounded 
at the end where they are broad; they are near an 
inch long, and hoary on their under fide; the ſtalks 
are ſingle, and riſe about four inches high, terminated 
by a corymbus of flowers which is ſingle. This 
fowers in May and June. | 

There are two varieties of this, one with a purple and 
the other a variegated flower, which have riſen ac- 
cidentally from ſeeds, but continue their difference in 


the gardens. They are eaſily propagated by offsets, 


which ſhould be planted in the autumn, in a ſhady 
ſituation, where they will require no other care but to 
keep them clean from weeds. This plant is called 
Pes Cati, or Catsfoot. | 
The eighth ſort grows naturally on the Alps, This 
is a low plant, with under leaves like the laſt men- 
tioned ; the ſtalks are ſingle, and riſe about ſix inches 
high, garniſhed with very ſmall acute leaves, and 
terminated by four or five oblong flowers, which in 
ſome plants are white, and in others of a purpliſh c- 
lour. They appear about the ſame time as the for- 
mer ſort, and the plants may be propagated and treated 
in the ſame manner. 97 
The ninth ſort grows naturally in Spain and Italy. 
This is a low plant with a ligneous ſtalk, which ſel - 
dom riſes more than ſix inches high, garniſhed with 
very narrow leaves, white on their under ſide; the 
flowers are produced from the ſide of the ſtalks, each 
ſtanding upon a ſeparate foot- ſtalk; their empalements 
are ſcaly and long, ending in acute {tiff points, and are 
of a purpliſh colour. This fort flowers in July, bur 


The 


x 
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The tenth ſort is ſuppoſed to have been brought firſt | 


from India to Portugal, where it has been long pro- 
pagated for the beauty of its golden heads of flowers, 
which, if gathered before they are too open, will con- 
tinue in beauty ſeveral years; ſo that in the winter 


ſeaſon they ornament their churches with theſe flowers, | 


and many of them are annually brought to England, 
and fold for ornaments to the ladies. Theſe plants 
have a ſhort ſhrubby ſtalk, ſeldom riſing more than 
three or four inches high, putting out many heads; 


the leaves are narrow and woolly on both ſides, and 


come out without order; the flower-ſtalks ariſe from 
theſe heads; they grow eight or ten inches high, are 
garniſhed all the way with narrow hoary leaves, and 
' terminated by a compound corymbus of bright yellow 
flowers with: large heads. Theſe begin to flower in 
May, and there is a ſucceſſion of them moſt part of 
ſummer, This is propagated by flipping off the heads 
during any of the ſummer months, and after ſtripping 
off the lower leaves, they ſhould be planted in a bed 
of light earth, covering them with hand-glaſſes, which 
muſt be ſhaded every day when the fun 1s warm and 
the cuttings muſt be ſupplied with water, which ſhould 
be often repeated, but not in too great quantities; 
when theſe are rooted they ſhould be planted in pots, 
and treated in the fame manner as hath been directed 
for the firſt ſort. Theſe plants in mild winters will 
live abroad in a very warm border with little ſhelter, 
and the hardier they are treated, the greater number 
of flowers they will produce ; for when they are drawn 
weak in a green-houſe, they never flower ſo ſtrong. 
The eleventh ſort hath very woolly ſtalks and leaves, 
which are much longer than thoſe of the tenth z the 
ſtalks riſe a foot high, ſending out a few ſide branches; 
theſe are terminated by a compound corymbus of 
flowers, whoſe heads are ſmall, and of a gold colour, 
changing a little red as they fade. This is propagated 
by ſli ps in the ſame manner as the laſt mentioned, but 
the plants will live in the open air, if they are planted 
on a dry foil. 

The twelfth fort grows naturally in North America, 
bur has been Jong in the Engliſh gardens. This hath 
a.creeping root, which ſpreads far in the ground, fo 
as to become a troubleſome weed very often, unleſs 
it is kept within bounds ; the ſtalks of this are woolly, 
riſing a foot and a half high, garniſhed with long 
leaves ending in acute points, which are placed alter- 
nate, and are woolly on their under ſide; the upper 
part of the ſtalk branches into two or three diviſions, 
each being terminated by a cloſe corymbus of flowers, 
with oy large ſilvery empalements, which, if ga- 
theres un properly dried, will retain their beauty ſe- 
veral years. This ſort will thrive in almoſt any ſoil 
or ſituation, and is eaſily propagated by its creeping 
roots. It flowers in June and July, and the ſtalks 
decay in autumn. 


The thirteenth ſort grows r ae. at the Cape of 


Good Hope. This is an annual plant, which ſends 
out many oblong blunt leaves near the root; the ſtalks 
riſe a foot and a half high, garniſhed with leaves placed 
alternate, which are broad at their baſe where they 
embrace the ſtalks, but end in acute points ; they are 
woolly, and when handled, emit a very rank odour ; 


the ſtalks are terminated by a corymbus of flowers, in 


large ſilvery empalements, which will retain their 
beauty ſeveral years. 

The fourteenth ſort grows naturally at the Cape of 
Good Hope, and is an annual plant, very like the 
former ſort, but the leaves are of a yellowiſh green 


on' their upper ſide, and woolly on their under; the | 


ſtalks branch, and the heads of flowers are of a bright 
ellow colour, and theſe differences are permanent. 
th theſe plants are propagated by ſeeds, which, if 
ſown in the autumn on a warm border, will more cer- 
tainly ſucceed, than when they are ſown in the ſpring; 
or if the ſeeds are permitted to ſcatter, the plants will 
come up without care, and may be tranſplanted while 
they are young, to the places where they are deſigned 
to remain : when the plants have taken root, they 
will require no other care but to keep them clean from | 


— 


— 


this 
the ſame manner as the ſixteenth, and the plants re- 
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weeds. They flower in July, and the ſeeds ripen in 
autumn. 
The fifteenth ſort grows in Africa, and alſo in North 
America, from both theſe countries I have received 
the ſeeds. It is an annual plant, with oblong leaves 
at the bottom, which are a little waved, and hoary on 
their under fide. The ſtalks rife about a foot high, 
and are garniſhed with acute-pointed leaves; from 
their baſe runs a border or wing along the ſtalk ; the 
whole plant has a diſagreeable odour. The flowers 
grow in a corymbus on the top of the ſtalks, they are 
white, and appear in July. The ſeeds ripen in the 
autumn, which, if permitted to ſcatter, the plants 
will come up without care, as the two former ſorts. 
The ſixteenth ſort riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk three or 
four feet high, ſending out many branches from the 
lower part, garniſhed with narrow ſpear-ſhaped leaves, 
which half embrace the ſtalks with their baſe ; they 
are of a dark green on their upper ſide, but are hoary 
on their under; the ſtalks are terminated by a com- 
pom corymbus of yellow flowers, whoſe heads are 

mall : theſe continue in ſucceſſion great part of the 
ſummer, but are rarely ſucceeded by feeds in England. 
It is eaſily propagated by cuttings in any of the ſum- 
mer months, which may be planted in a ſhady border, 
and duly watered. "Theſe will take root in a month 
or five weeks, and may then be taken up and planted 
in pots, placing them in 'a ſhady ſituation till they 
have taken freſh root; then they may be removed to 
a ſheltered ſituation, and placed with other hardy 
green-houſe plants till autumn, when they muſt be 
carried into the green-houſe, where, during the winter 
ſeaſon, they ſhould have as much free air as poſſible 
in mild weather, for they only require protection from 
froſt, ſo they ſhould be treated in the ſame manner as 
other hardy green-houſe plants. 

The ſeventeenth ſort is an annual plant, which grows 
naturally in France, Italy, and Spain. This hath a 
woolly herbaceous ſtalk, which riſes fix or eight inches 
high, garniſhed with obtuſe, ſpear-ſhaped, woolly 
leaves. The flowers are produced in ſhort ſpikes from 
the ſide, and at the top of the ſtalks; they are of a 
filvery colour, and appear in June and July. The 
ſeeds ripen in autumn, which, if permitted to ſcatter, 
the plants will-come up without care, and require no 
other culture, but to keep them clean from weeds. 
The eighteenth ſort grows naturally at the Cape of 
Good Hope; this riſes with a ſlender ſhrubby ſtalk, 
which ſends out many lateral branches below ; theſe 
are garniſhed with very narrow leaves, which are hoary 
on their under fide. The flowers are produced in 2 
compound corymbus at the end of the branches; they 
are at their firſt appearance of a pale red colour, but 
afterward change to a gold colour; the empalements 
of this ſort are ſmall, and dry like the other ſpecies of 
nus. This fort is propagated by cuttings, in 


quire the ſame treatment. 

The nineteenth ſort grows naturally in Egypt and Pa- 
leſtine. This is a perennial plant, whoſe under leaves 
ſpread near the ground; they are woolly on their under 
ide; the ſtalks riſe about fix inches high; the leaves 
upon theſe are ſpear-ſhaped, ending in acute points; 
the ſtalks and leaves are woolly, and the ſtalk is ter- 
minated by a large corymbus of flowers ſitting very 
cloſe ; theſe are of a fine ſoft red colour, ſo make a 
pretty appearance in the month of June, when they 

are in beauty. 
This ſort is propagated by offsets in the ſame manner 
as the ſeventh and eighth forts, but this doth not 
roduce them in plenty, ſo is very uncommon in the 
ngliſh gardens at preſent : it requires a drier foil than 
the ſeventh, and a warmer fityation, but not tov 
much expoſed to the mid-day ſun, ſo ſhould be planted 

to a ſouth-eaſt aſpect. | 
The twentierh fort grows naturally at the Cape of 
Good Hope, but has beeri long preſerved in many 
curious gardens in Europe; the talk riſes three or 
four feet high, ſending out ſeveral long irregular 
branches, which are terminated by a compound co- 
rymbus 
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rymbus of flowers. The heads of this fort are com- 
poſed of leaves, which are much longer than thoſe of 
any other ſort; the heads of the flowers are of a bright 
filver colour. This 1s propagated by cuttings; which 
ſhould be planted in the fame manner. as hath been 
directed for the tenth fort, and the plants ſhould allo 
be treated in the ſame way. 
The twenty-firſt ſort was raiſed from ſeeds in the 
Chelſea garden, which came from the Cape of Good 
Ho 
T 4 ſtalks are ſhrubby, and divide into many irregular 
branches, which riſe about three feet high; theſe are 
garniſhed with oblong blunt-pointed leaves, hoary on 
their under ſide, but of a dark green above; from the 
baſe of the leaves runs a border along the ſtalk, like 
a wing, of the ſame conſiſtence with the leaves, ſo is 
what the former botaniſts termed a wi ſta}k, but 
Dr. Linnæus calls it a running leaf. The ſtalks are 
terminated by a compound corymbus of flowers, which 
are very cloſely joined together, and are of a bright 
gold colour, but the flowers are ſmall, and change to 
a darker colour as they fade; there is a ſucceſſion of 
theſe flowers moſt part of the ſummer, and the earl 
flowers are wh ſucceeded by ſeeds in England. 


Thi sſort may be propagated by ſlips, or cuttings, in 


the ſame manner as the tenth, and the plants may 


be treated in the ſame manner as is directed for that. It 
is engraven in the 13 1ſt plate of the figures of plants. 

The twenty-ſecond fort | 
America, from whence the ſeeds have been brought 
to England; this is a perennial plant, whoſe lower 
leaves are la and oval; from the main ſtalk there 
come out runn&'s, which take root in the ground, and 
have young plants at their extremity. The ſtalks are 
ſingle, and garniſhed with narrower woolly leaves, 
placed alternate. The flowers are produced at the top 
of the ſtalks in a corymbus, they are of a white co- 
lour and ſmall. 1 appear in June and July, and 
ſometimes are ſucceeded by ſeeds, but the plants pro- 
pagate ſo faſt by offsets, that the ſceds are little re- 
garded; this will thrive in the open air, if planted in 
a dry ſoil and a warm ſituation. 


The twenty- third fort grows naturally in North Ame- | 


rica; It is an annual plant, with woolly obtuſe leaves. 
The ſtalks are ſingle, and riſe about nine inches high. 
The flowers grow in ſpikes from the ſide of the ſtalks; 
they are of a dirty white colour, ſo make no great 
ce. If the ſeeds of this are permitted to 
ſcatter, the plants will riſe without trouble, and only 
require to be kept clean from weeds. 
The twenty-fourth fort grows naturally in Jamaica, 
and other of the hot parts of America ; this riſes with 
a ſhrubby ſtalk about two feet high, garniſhed with 
leaves about the ſize and ſhape of thoſe of Sage, but 
woolly on their under ſide, and much veined ; from 
the baſe of each leaf runs a border along the ſtalk. 
The flowers are produced in ſpikes from the fide, and 
at the end of the ſtalk ; theſe are long, and cloſely 
joined in the ſpike. It flowers in July and Auguſt, 
bay never perfects ſeeds in England. 
It is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown on a 
hot-bed in pots, becauſe the plants do not often riſe 
the ſame year; therefore when it ſo happens, the pots 
ſhould be placed in the ſtove in winter, and the fol- 
lowing ſpring put upon a freſh hot-bed to bring up 
the plants; when theſe appear they mult be planted 
into pots, and kept conſtantly in the hot-bed, other- 
wiſe they will not thrive in England. | 
GNAPHALODES.. See MicRorus. 
GNIDIA. 
The CHARACTERS are, 
It hath a funnel-ſhaped empalement of one coloured leaf, 
with a long tube divided into four ſegments ;, the flower 
hath four plain petals ſhorter than the empalement inſerted 
to it, 
ſummits, and an oval germen ſupporting a flender ſtyle on the 
ſide inſerted with the ſtamina, crowned by a ſtinging ſtig- 
ma; the germen afterward becomes one oval oblique-pointed - 
ſeed, incloſed in the empalement. WA | 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt order of 


q 


z the lower leaves of this are oblong and blunt. | 


ws naturally in North |. 
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and 1 brifily erect ſtamina, terminated by ſimple | 


3. GOMPHRENA (Perennis) 


Linnæus's eighth claſs, intitled Octandria Motiogyniz, 
the flower having eight ſtamina and one ſtyles 
We have but one Spots of this genus, viz. 


Gx (Pinifolia) foliis ſparſis lineari-ſubulatis, flo- 


ribus verticillatis, aggregatis terminalibus. Lin. Sp. 
512. Gnidia with linear awl-ſhaped leaves, and flowers 


placed cloſely in whorls terminating the brauches. Rapun- 
. culus foliis nervoſis linearibus, floribus argenteis non 


yn Burm. Afr. 112. 
his plant grows naturally in Ethiopia. It hath a 
low ſhrubby ſtalk, which riſes three or four feet high, 
ſending out a few fide branches, garniſhed with narrow, 
oblong, acute-pointed leaves, which are green on their 
upper fide, but pale on their under, with a ſtrong 
longitudinal nerve, reſembling the leaves of Roſemary : 
the flowers come out almoſt in whorls from between 
the leaves on the extremity of the branches, ſtandin 
on ſhort foot-ſtalks ; they have long ſlender tubes, — 
are divided at the top into four ſegments which ſpread 
horizontally, having eight very ſhort ſtamina in the 
bottom of the tube, and an oval germen with a ſlender 
{tyle faſtened to the ſide of the ſtamina; the germen 
is afterward ſucceeded by one oval pointed feed. 
There are two varieties of this, one with a white, and 
the other hath a blue flower. 
This is uſually propagated here by cuttings, which if 
carefully planted during the ſummer months, in pots 
filled with light earth, plunged into a very moderate 
hot- bed, covering the pots cloſely with either bell or 
hand- glaſſes to exclude the air, being careful to ſhade 
the glaſſes daily, the cuttings will put out roots in fix 
weeks, when they ſhould be gradually inured to the 
open air. In winter the plants ſhould be placed in a 
airy glaſs-caſe, where they may enjoy free air in 
mild weather, but protected from froſt and damp air. 


GOMPHRENA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 279. Amaran- 


thoides. Tourn. Inſt. R. HI. 654. tab. 420. 

The ChARACTERSs are, 
The flower hath a large three: leaved empalement, «which is 
coloured and permanent. The petal is ereft, and cut into 
frove parts at the top; it hath a cylindrical tubulous em- 
palement the length of the petal, cut into five ſmall parts 
at the brim, which ſpread open; it hath frve ſtamina 
ſearcely diſcernible, ſituated in the brim «of the neftarium, 
terminated by ſummits, ſbiu up in the mouth of the nec- 
tarium. In the center is ſituated an oval-pointed germen, 
with two ſmall ſtyles, crowned with ſingle ſtigma the length 
of the lamina. The germen afterward becomes one large 
10 ſeed, incloſed in a thin cruſted capſule with one 
cell. | 
This genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond ſection 
of Linnæus's fifth claſs, intitled Pentandria Digynia, 
which includes the plants whoſe flowers have five ſta- 
mina and two ſtyles. 

The'Spxcits are, 


. GomPnrena (Globoſa) caule erecto, foliis ovato-lan- 


ceolatis, capitulis ſolitaris, pedunculis diphyllis. Hort. 
Cliff. 86. Gompbrena with an ereft ſtalk, oval ſpear- 
ſhaped leaves, fingle heads, and foot-ſtalks having two 
leaves. Amaranthoides Lychnidis folio, capitulis pur- 
pureis. Tourn. Inſt, R. H. 654. Globe Amaranthus with 
purple beads. 


2. GoMPHRENa (Serrata) caule erecto, ſpica interrupta. 


Prod. Leyd. 419. Gomphrena with an erect ftalk, and an 
interrupted ſpike of flowers. | 
foliis lanceolatis, capitulis di- 
phyllis, floſculis perianthio proprio diſtinctis. Lin. Sp, 
Plant. 224. Gomphrena with ſpear-ſbaped leaves, two 
leaves to the heads, and each floret having its preper eu- 
palement. Amaranthoides perenne, floribus ſtramineis 
radiatis. Hort. Elth. 24. tab. 20. Perennial Globe Ama- 
ranthus with radiated ftraw-coloured flowers. | 
The firſt ſort grows naturally in India, from whence 
the ſeeds were brought to Europe, and the plants have 
been many years cultivated in all the curious gardens: 
it is an annual plant, which riſes with an upright 
branching ſtalk about two feet nigh, garniſhed with 
ſpear-ſhaped leaves placed oppoſite. The branches 
alſo come out oppoſite, and the foot-ſtalks of the 
flowers, which are long and naked, having 1 ſhort 
a caves, a 
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leaves, cloſe under each head of flowers ariſes from 


the forks of the branches. The heads at their firſt ap- 
pearance are globular, but as they increaſe in ſize be- 


come oval; theſe are compoſed of dry ſcaly leaves 


or petals, placed imbricatim like the ſcales of fiſh; 
under cach of theſe is ſituated a tubulous flower, 
which juſt peeps out of the covering, but theſe are 
not much regarded by the generality of people; for 
the ſcaly empalement which covers them is ſo beau- 


tiful, and theſe if gathered before they are too much 


faded, will retain their beauty ſeveral years. After 
the flowers are paſt, the germen, which is ſituated in 
the bottom of each, becomes a large oval feed, in- 
cloſed in a chaffy covering, which ripens late in au- 
tumn, and the plants decay ſoon after. 

There are two varieties of this ſort, one with fine 
bright purple heads, the other hath white or ſilvery 
heads, and theſe never alter from ſeeds, fo that they 
are permanent varieties, though in other reſpects they 
do not differ: there is alſo one with mixed colours, 
but whether this aroſe accidentally from the ſeeds of 
either of the former, I cannot determine, for this va- 
riety continues from ſeeds, and the other two I have 
cultivated more than thirty years, and have never 
found either of them vary. 

There are alſo two varieties of theſe which grow na- 
turally in the Welt-Indies, one with purple, and the 
other with white heads, which are much ſmaller and 
rounder than thoſe before-mentioned. The plants 
grow much larger, and ſpread more into branches, and 
they are later before they flower, ſo that in cold ſeaſons 
the ſeeds rarely ripen in England; theſe are called 
Bachelors Buttons by the — of America, but 
whether they are ſpecifically different from the others, 
cannot with certainty determine. | 

The ſecond fort hath much flenderer ſtalks than the 
firſt, which grow taller, and are irregular. The leaves 
are ſmaller, but of the ſame ſhape. The flowers grow 
in ſpikes at the end of the branches, which are broken, 
or divided into three or four parts with ſpaces between 
them. The ſpikes are ſmall, and of a pale purple 
colour. The ſeeds of this fort were ſent me by the 
late Dr. Houſtoun from Campeach 


y. 
The third fort hath ſlender upright ſtalks, which are 


garniſhed with ſpear-ſhaped leaves placed oppoſite ; 
they are hairy, and fit cloſe to the ſtalks, which alſo 
are hairy, and terminated by ſmall heads of flowers, 
which ſpread open from each other, ſo as that the em- 
8 appear diſtinct; theſe are of a pale ſtraw co- 
our, and appear in July. The ſeeds ſometimes will 
ripen in England, but the plants will live two or three 
cars, if they are preſerved in a ſtove. 
he two ſorts with large heads of flowers which are 
firſt mentioned, one with purple, and the other which 
i: ſilver- coloured, are very ornamental plants in gardens, 


and are now very commonly cultivated in the Eng- 
liſh gardens. In Portugal, and other warm countries, 


they are cultivated to adorn their churches in the 
winter; for if theſe are gathered when they are fully 
— and dried in the ſhade, they will retain their 
auty a long time, eſpecially if they are not expoſed 
to the air; theſe plants are annual, ſo are only pro- 
2 by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown on * 
ot· bed the beginning of March; but if the ſeeds are 
not taken out of their chaffy covering, it will be proper 


to ſoak them in water for twelve hours before they are 


ſown, which will greatly facilitate their growing. 
When the plants are come up half an inch high, they 
ſhould be tranſplanted on a freſh hot- bed, at about 
four inches diſtance, obſerving to ſhade them till they 
have taken root; then they ſhould have freſh air ad- 


mitted to them every day, in proportion to the warmth 
of the ſeaſon; they will alſo require to be frequently 


refreſhed with water. 
the hot-bed is of a proper warmth, the plants will | 


In about a month's time, if 


have grown ſo large, as to nearly meet, therefore 
they will Require more room, otherwiſe they will 
draw up weak; then a freſh hot-bed ſhould be pre- 


_ into which there ſhould be a ſufficient num- 
r of three farthing pots plunged, filled with light 
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rich earth, and when the bed is in a proper tempera- 


ture of warmth, the plants ſhould be carefully taken 
up with balls of earth to their roots, and each plante 
into a ſeparate pot, obſerving to ſhade them till they 
have taken new root, afterward they muſt be treated 
in-the ſame manner-as other tender exotic plants, 
When the plants have filled theſe pots with their roots, 
they ſhould be ſhaken out of the pots, and their roots 
on the outſide of the ball of earth mult be carefully 
5 off; then they ſhould be put into pots a ſize 
rger, and when there is conveniency of a deep frame, 
to plunge the pots into another gentle hot- bed, it will 
bring the plants early to flower, and cauſe them to 
ow much larger than thoſe which are placed abroad. 
n July the plants ſhould be inured gradually to bear 
the open air, into which they may be removed about 
the middle of that month, and intermixed with other 
annual plants to adorn the pleaiure- garden; but it will 
be proper to 2 a plant or two of each fort in ſheker 
for ſeeds, becauſe when the autumn proves cold or 
wet, thoſe plants which are expoſed abroad, ſeldom 
produce good leeds. 


GOOSEBERRY. See GRossULAR1A. 
GORTERIA. 


— 


The CHaracTERS are, 

The empalement of the flower is ſtiff, ſcaly, ending in briſily 
ſpines ;,, the flower is compoſed of hermaphrodite florets in 
the diſk, and female in the rays or border; the bermapbro- 
dite florets are funnel-ſhaped, five-pointed, having. five ſhort 
ſtamina terminated by cylindrical ſummits, with a hairy 
germen ſupporting a flender ſtyle, crowned by a bifid ſtigma; 
the germen afterward becomes one roundiſh ſeed, ſurrounded 
by Fo hairs. The female florets are tongue-ſhaped, have 
no ſtyle or ſtigma, and are barren. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the third ſection of 
Linnæus's nineteenth claſs, intitled Syngeneſia Poly- 
gamia fruſtranea, the flowers being compoſed of her- 
maphrodite florets in the diſk which are fruitful, and 
female florets in the border, having neither ſtyle or 
ſtigma, ſo are barren. 

The Sprciks are, | | 


. GorTtR1a (Ringens) ſcapis unifloris, foliis lanceolatis 


pinnatifidis, caule depreſſo. Amcoen. Acad, 6. p. 86. 
Gorteria with one flower on each foot-ſtalk, ear haves, 
wing-pointed leaves, and a depreſſed ſtalt. Arctotis ra- 
mis decumbentibus, foliis lineari-lanceolatis rigidis 
ſubtus argenteis. Ed. prior. 


. GorTER1a (Fruticoſa) foliis lanceolatis integris den- 


tato- ſpinoſis ſubtus tomentoſis, caule fruticoſo. Lin. 
Sp. 1284. Gorteria with entire ſpear-ſhaped leaves, whoſe 
indentures end in ſpines, woolly on their under fide, and a 
forubby ſtalk. Carthamus Africanus fruteſcens, folio 
ilicis, flore aureo. Walth. Hort. 13. tab. 7. 

The firſt ſort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope; it is a low ſpreading plant, with ligneous ſtalks 


ſix or eight inches long trailing on the ground, having 


. with a weak ſpine. The 


two or three ſide branches, each terminating in a 
cloſe head of leaves, which-are narrow, green on their 
upper ſide, but ſilvery on their under, cut into three 
or five ſegments at their ends: The foot: ſtalks of the 
flowers ariſe from the heads, and are ſix inches long, 
naked, ſupporting one large Orange-coloured flower 
at the top, compoſed of ſeveral hermaphrodite florets 
in the diſk, which are fruitful ; but the female half 
florets on the border are tongue-ſhaped, ſpreading 
open, each having a dark mark toward their baſe, with 
a white ſpot intermixed. The flowers appear in May 
and June, but are ſeldom ſucceeded by ſeeds in 
England. | | 
This plant is eaſily propagated by cuttings planted - 
in a ſhady border during any of the ſummer months, 
and the plants muſt be afterward treated as is directed 
for Axcroris. 

The ſecond fort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope. This riſes with a ſhrubby lender ſtalk three 
feet high, ſending out a few weak branches, garniſhed 
with oblong leaves fitting cloſe to the branches; they 


are ſmooth on their upper ſide, woolly underneath, 


and indented on their edges, each indenture ending 
owers terminate the ſtalks, 
having 
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having leafy empalements ending with ſpines ; the 
flowers are yellow, and appear in the ſummer months, 


but are not ſucceeded by ſeeds in England. 


It is propagated by planting of the ſmall heads at the 
1 in June or July, which muſt be 
cloſely covered with either bell or hand-glaſſes, or 


end of the 


they will not ſucceed, and ſhould be carefully ſcreened 
from the ſun. When theſe are well rooted, they ſhould 


be put cach into a ſmall pot, and in winter ſhould 


be placed in an airy glaſs-caſe ſecure from damps. 
GORZ. See Urxx. 
GOSSYPIUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 755. Xylon. 
Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 101. tab: 27. Cotton; 

The CHARACTERS are, 

The flotver has à double empalement; the outer is large, 
| of one leaf, and cut half way into three ſegments , the in- 
ner is cup-ſhaped, of one leaf, cut into ve obtuſe ſe 
ments at the top. It hath five plain heart ſhaped pet 
 evhich join at their baſe, and ſpread open. It a 
great number of ſtamina, which are joined at bottom in 
a column, but are looſe above, and inſerted into the petals ; 
| theſe are terminated by kidney-ſhaped ſummits. It bath a 
round germen, ſupporting four ſtyles, joined in the column, 
and are the ſame length of the ſtamina, crowned by four 
thick ſtigmas. The germen afterward becomes @ roundiſb 
capſule, endingin a point, having four cells, which are 

filled with oval ſeeds, wrapped up in down. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the third ſection 
of Linnæus's ſixteenth claſs, intitled Monodelphia 
Polyandria, which includes the plants whoſe flowers 
have many ſtamina, which are joined together with 
the ſtyles in one column or body. 
The Seis are, 
1. Goss vriuu (Herbaceum) foliis quinquelobis, caule 
herbaceo lævi. Hort. Upſal. 203. Cotton with leaves 
having five lobes, and a ſmooth herbaceous ſtalk. Gol- 
ſypium. Camer. Epit. 203. The common herbaceous 
Cotton. | TS 
2. Gossvpium (Barbadenſe) foliis trilobis integerrimis 
ſubtus biglanduloſis. Hort. Upſal. 205. Cotton-tree 
with entire leaves, having three lobes with three glands 
under their fide. Goſſypium fruteſcens annuum, folio 
trilobo Barbadenſe, Pluk. Alm. 172. tab. 188. Shrub- 
by annual Barbadoes Cotton, with leaves having three lobes. 
3. GossyervM (Arboreum) foliis palmatis, lobis lanceo- 
latis, caule fruticoſo. Lin. Sp. Plant. 69g. Cotton 
with hand-ſhaped leaves, having five ſpear-ſhaped lobes, 
and a ſhrubby ſtalk. Xylon arboreum, flore flavo. 
- Tourn, Inſt. R. H. 101. Tree Cotton with a yellow flower, 
4. Gossveium (Hirſutum) foliis trilobis & quinquelobiſ- 
que acutis, caule ramoſo hirſuto. Cotton with leaves 
having three and ſive lobes, ending in acute points, and 
a hairy branching ſtalk. Xylon Americanum præſtan- 
tiſſimum, ſemine vireſcente. Lign. Tourn. Inſt: R. 
H. 101. Fineſt American Cotton with a green ſeed... 
The firſt ſort is the common Levant: Cotton; which 
1s cultivated in ſeveral Iſlands of the Archipelago, as 
alſo in Malta, Sicily, and the kingdom of Naples; it 
is ſown in tilled ground in the ſpring of the year, and 
4s ripe in about four months after, when it is cut 
down in harveſt as Corn is in England; the plants 
always periſh ſoon after the ſeeds are ripe : this _ 
grows about two feet high, with an herbaceous talk, 
garniſhed with ſmooth leaves divided into five lobes. 
Theſtalks ſend out afew weak branches upward, which 
-are garniſhed with leaves of the ſame form bur ſmaller. 
The flowers are produced near the extremity of the 


branches, at the foot-ſtalks of the leaves; theſe have | 


two large empalements, the outer is cut into three 
parts, and the inner into five. The petals of the 


flower are of a pale yellow colour, inclining to white; 


theſe are ſucceeded by oval capſules, which open in 
four parts, having four cells, which are filled with 
ſeeds wrapped up in down, which is the Cotton. 
The Goa ſort grows naturally in ſeveral iſlands of the 
Weſt-Indies; this riſes with a ſhrubby ſmooth ftalk 
four or five feet high; ſending out a few ſide branches, 
which are garniſhed with ſmooth leaves, divided into 
three lobes. The flowers are produced toward: the 
end of the branches, which are ſhaped like thoſe of 


low colour. 


2 
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and inſerting it into another, in ſuch a manner, as 
that both may unite cloſely, and become one tree; 
this is called by the ancient writers in huſbandry and 


ing, or budding, which N Er we 
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the former Tort, but are larger, and of a deeper 
ere en The pods are larger; and the ſeeds 
are black. | 


The third ſort Hath a perennial ſhrubby alt, Whith 
riſes ſix or eight feet high, and divides into many 


ſmooth branches; garniſhed with hand-ſhaped leaves; 


having four ot five lobes. The flowers are produced 
toward the end of the branches ; theſe are larger tha 
thoſe of the two former ſorts, and are of a deep yel- 
The pods of this fort are larger than 
thoſe of the former. \ >. 
The fourth ſort is a native of the Eaſt and Weſt⸗ 
Indies, from whence the ſeeds have been brought 
to Europe this is alſo an annual plant, which periſhes 
ſoon after the ſeeds are ripe. It riſes to the height of 
three feet or more, and ſends out many lateral branches, 
which extend to a great diſtance, where they are 41- 
lowed room to grow; theſe are hairy, and gar- 
niſhed with leaves; having in ſome three, and others 
five acute-pointed lobes, with ſhort hairy down 
on their ſurface. The flowers are produced from the 
ſide, and at the end of the branches; theſe are large, 
of a dirty ſulphur colour, each petal having a large 
purple ſpot at the baſe, and are ſucceeded by oval 
pods, which open into four cells, which are filled with 
oblong green ſeeds wrapped up in a ſoft down. Where 
— 25 room to ſpread, their branches will 
produce four or five pods of Cotton upon each, ſo that 
from a ſingle plant, thirty or more pods may be pro- 
dured; and each of theſe are as large as middling Ap- 
ples, ſo there will be a much greater produce from this 
than from any other ſort, and the ſtaple is much finer ; 
therefore it is well worth the attentionof the inhabitants 
of the Britiſh colonies in America to cultivate and im- 
rove this ſort, ſince it will ſucceed in Carolina, where 
It it has been cultivated for ſome years; and might he 
a commodity worthy of encouragement by the pub- 
lic, could they contrive a proper gin to ſeparate the 
Cotton from the ſeeds, to which this ſort adheres 
much cloſer than any of the other ſorts, the Cotton 
from this ſhrub being preferable toany other yet Known, 
All theſe ſorts are very tender plants, therefore will 
not thrive in the open air in England; but they are 
frequently ſown in curious gardens for variety: the firſt 
and fourth ſorts will produce ripe ſeeds in England, if 
their ſeeds are ſown early in the ſpring, upon a good 
hot-bed ; and when the plants are come up; planted 
each into ſeparate pots; and plunged into a hot-bed of 
tanners bark to bring them forward; and when they 
are grown too tall to remain under the frames, re- 
moved into the tan-bed in the ſtove, and ſhifted into 
larger pots, when their roots have filled the other; 
with this management I have had their flowers ap 
in July, and toward the end of September the feds 
have been perfectly ripe, and the — as large as 
thoſe produced in the Eaſt and Weſt. Indies; but if 
the plants are not brought forward early in the 
ſpring, it will be late in the ſummer before the flowers 
will appear, and there will be no hopes of the pods 
coming to perfection. 5 
The — will riſe from the ſeeds very eaſily, 
if they are ſown upon a good hot- bed; and when 
they are ſown early in the * and brought forward 
in the ſame manner as hath been directed for the for- 
mer ſorts, the plants will grow to be five or ſix feet 
high the ſame ſummer; but it is difficult to preſerve 
the plants through the winter, unlefs they are harden- 
ed gradually in Auguſt during the continuance of the 
warm weather; for when they are forced on at that 
time, they will be fo tender, as to render them inca- 
2 of reſiſting the leaſt injury. The plants of this 
ſort muſt be placed in the bark - ſtove in autumn, 


and. kept in the firſt claſs of heat, otherwiſe they will 


not live through the winter in England. þ 
is the taking a ſhoot” from one tree, 


ing, inciſion, to diſtinguiſh it from inoculat- 


The 


x 
S * 
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The uſe of grafting is to propagate any curious | 


ſorts of fruits, ſo as to be certain of the kinds, which 
cannot be done by any other method; for as all the 
fruits have been accidentally obtained from ſeeds, 
o the ſeeds of theſe, when ſown, will many of them 
. degenerate, and produce ſuch fruit as are not worth 
cultivating ; but when ſhoots are taken from ſuch 
trees as produce fruit, theſe will never alter 
from their kind, whatever be the ſtock, or tree, on 
which they are grafted ; for though the grafts receive 
their houriſhment from the ſtocks, yet their varieties 
are never altered by them, but continue to produce 
the ſame kind of fruit as the tree from which they 
were taken; the only alteration is, that when the 
ſtocks on which they are grafted do not grow fo 
faſt, and afford a ſufficient ſupply of nouriſhment 
to the grafts, they will not make near ſo 
progreſs as they otherwiſe would do, nor will the 
Fruit they produce be ſo fair, and ſometimes not ſo 
well flavoured. 
Theſe ſhoots are termed cions, or z in the 
choice of theſe the following directions ſhould be care- 
fully obſerved. 1ſt, That they are ſhoots of the for- 
mer year, for when they are older, they never ſuc- 
ceed well. 2dly, Always to take them from healthy 
fruitful trees, for if the trees are ſickly from whence 


oy are taken, the grafts very often partake ſo much 
of 


e diſtemper as rarely to get the better of it, at leaſt | 


for ſome years; and when they are taken from young 
luxuriant trees, whoſe veſſels are generally large, oy 
will continue to produce luxuriant ſhoots, and are ſel- 
dom ſo fruitful as thoſe which are taken from fruitful 
trees, whoſe ſhoots are more compact, and the joints 
cloſer together ; at leaſt it will be a great number of 
years before the luxunant grafts begin to produce 
fruit, if they are m with the greateſt ſkill. 
. 3dly, You ſhould thoſe grafts which are taken 
m the lateral, or horizontal branches, to thoſe from 


the ſtrong perpendicular ſhoots, for the reaſons before 
ven. = / 
"Theſe or cions, ſhould be cut off from the 
trees before their buds begin to ſwell, which is gene- 
rally three weeks or a month before the ſeaſon for 
gratting z therefore, when they are cut off, they ſhould 
laid in the ground with the cut downwards, bury- 
ing them half their length, and covering their tops 
with d 
Joint 

cion, it will preſerve it the better, and when they are 
grafted, this may be cut off; for at the ſame time the 
cions mult be cut to a proper | before they are 
inſerted in the ſtocks; but, till then, the ſhoots 
ſhould\remain their full length, as they were taken 
from the tree, which will preſerve them better from 
ſhrinking; if theſe cions are to be carried to a con- 
ſiderable diſtance, it will be proper to put their ends 
into a lump of clay, and to wrap them up in moſs, 
which will preſerve them freſh for a month, or longer ; 
but theſe ſhould be cut off earlier from the trees than 
thoſe which are to be grafted near the place where 


the trees are growing, | | 

Having given * for the; cions and grafts, 
we next come to that of the ſtock, which is a term 
applied to the trees intended for grafting; theſe are 
—— ſuch old trees as are alread ' rowing in the 
places where they are to remain, whole fruit is intended 


to be changed, or young trees, which have been 


.raiſed in a nurſery for a ſupply to the garden; in the 
former caſe there is no other choice, but that of the 
branches, which ſhould be ſuch as are young, healthy, 


well ſituated, and have a ſmooth bark ; if theſe trees | 


are growing againſt walls, or eſpaliers, it will be 
proper to graft ſix, eight, or ten branches, ac- 
corgling to the ſize of the trees, by which they will 


be much ſooner furniſhed with branches again, than 


when a. leſs number of cions are put in; but in 
——— four, or at moſt ſux cions will be ſuf- 


ficient. . | | | | 

In the choice of young. ſtocks for grafting, yo 

ſhould always prefer ſuch as have been Lo {lt 1 
avs ER 


litter, to prevent their drying; if a ſmall 
the former year's wood is cut off with the 


gs is only proper for larg 


ſeed, and that have been once or twice tranſplanted. 
Next to theſe, are thoſe ſtocks which have been raiſed 


from cuttings, or layers, but thoſe which are ſuckers 
from the roots of other trees ſhould always be re- 


. zeted, for theſe are never ſo well rooted as the others, 


and conſtantly put out a great number of ſuckers 

from their roots, whereby the borders and walks 

of the garden will be always red with them dur- 

ing the ſummer ſeaſon, which is not only unſightly, 

r the nouriſhment from 
trees | 


If theſe ſtocks have been allowed a proper diſtance 


in the nurſery where they have grown, the wood will 
be better ripened, and more compact than thoſe which 
have grown cloſe and have been there drawn up to 
a greater height; the wood of theſe will be ſoft, and 
their veſſels large, ſo that the cions ted into them 
will ſhoot very ſtrong, but they will be leſs diſpoſed to 
produce fruit than the other; and when trees acquire 
an ill habit at firſt, it will be very difficult to ok 
them afterward, | | 
Having directed the choice of cions and ſtocks, we 
come next to the operation, in order to which you 
muſt be provided with the following tools. 
8 . A neat ſmall hand-ſaw to cut off the heads of large 
2. A ſtrong knife with a thick back, to make 
clefts — the 3 1 
3. A ſha nknife to cut _ 
4. A ar "6 chiſſel and a ſmall mallet. 
8. Bas ſtrings, or woollen yarn, to tie the grafts 
with, and ſuch other inſtruments and materials as you 
ſhould find neceſſary, according to the manner of 
ing you are to . 

A quantity of clay, which ſhould be prepared a 
month before it is uſed, and kept turned and mixed, 
like mortar every other day, which is to be made af- 
ter the following manner : | 
Get a quantity of ſtrong fat loam (in rtion 
to the quantity of trees intended to be grafted, then 
take ſome new ſtone-horſe dung, and break it in 
amongſt the loam, and if you cut a little ſtraw, or 
hay, very ſmall, and mix amongſt it, the loam will 
hold er the better ; and it there be a quantity 
of ſalt added, it will prevent the clay from dividing 
in dry weather ; theſe muſt be well ſtirred together, 
putting water to them after the manner of maki 
mortar; it ſhould be hollowed like a diſh, and fille 
with water, and kept every other day ſtirred ; but it 


> t to be remembered, that it ſhould not be ex- 


to the froſt, or drying winds, and the oftener it 
is ſtirred and wrought To hater, | | 
Of late years ſome perſons have made uſe of another 
compolition for grafting, which they have found to 
anſwer the intention of keeping out the air, better 
than the clay before deſcribed. This is compoſed of 
turpentine, bees-wax, and roſin, melted together, 
which, when of a proper conſiſtence, may be put on 
the ſtock round the graft, in the ſame manner as the 
clay is uſually applied; and though it be not above a 
quarter of an inch thick, yet it will keep out the air 
more effectually than the clay; and as will harden 
this, there is no danger of its being hurt by froſt, 
vhich is very apt to cauſe the clay to cleave, and ſome- 
times fall off; and when the heat of ſummer comes on, 
this mixture will melt, and fall off without any trou- 
ble. In uſing of this, there ſhould be a tin, or cop- 
per · pot, with conveniency under it to keep a very 
ntle fire with ſmall- coal, otherwiſe the cold will 
don condenſe the mixture; but you muſt be careful 
not to apply it too hot, leſt you injure the graft. A 
perſon who is a little accuſtomed to this compoſition, 
will apply it very faſt, and it is much eaſier for him 
than clay, eſpecially if the ſeaſon ſnould prove cold. 
There are ſeveral ways of grafting, the principal of 
which are four: 
1. Grafting in the rind, called alſo ſhoulder-graft- 
e trees; this 18 
becauſe the grafts are ſet in 


form af a circle, or crown, and is e — 
| forme 
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formed about the latter end of March, or the bes 


ginning of April. | 
2. Clett-grafting, which. is alſo called ſtock, or flit- 
— this is proper for trees or ſtocks of a leſſer 
from an inch, to two inches or more diameter; 
this grafting is to be performed in the months of Fe- 
bruary and March, and ſu pplics the failure of the eſcut- 
cheon way, which is practiſed in June, July, and Auguſt. 
3. Whip-grafting, which is alſo called tongue-graft- 
ing; this is proper for ſmall ſtocks of an inch, half 
an inch, or leſs, diameter; this is the moſt effectual 
way of any, and which is moſt in uſe. | 
4. Grafting by _— or ablaftationg this is 
to be performed when the ſtock you would graft on, 
and the tree from which you take your graft, ſtand 
ſo near together, that they may be joined ; this is 
to be performed in the month of April, and is alſo 
called -inarching, and is chiefly uſed for Jaſmines, 
Oranges, and other tender exotic trees. $51 
We come next to the manner of performing the ſe- 
veral ways of grafting. 2 
The firſt method, which is termed rind, or ſhoulder- 
grafting, is ſeldom practiſed but on large trees, 
where either the head, or the branches, are cut 
off horizontally, and two or four cions put in, accord- 
ing to the ſize of the branch, or ſtem; in doing of 


this, the cions are cut flat on one ſide, with a ſhoul- 


der to reſt upon the crown of the ſtock 4 then the 
rind of the ſtock muſt be raiſed up, to admit the cion 
between the wood and the bark of the ſtock, which 
mult be inſerted about two inches, ſo as the ſhoulder 
of the cion may meet, and cloſely join the crown of 
the ſtock ; and after the number of cions are inſerted, 
the whole crown of the ſtock ſhould be well clayed 
over, leaving two eyes of the cions uncovered there- 
with, which will be ſufficient for ſhooting ; this me- 
thod of grafting, was much more in practice formerly 
than at preſent ; the diſcontinuance of it was occaſion- 
ed by the ill ſucceſs it was attended with; for as 
theſe cions were placed between the rind of the ſtock 
and the wood, ſo they are frequently blown out by 
ſtrong winds, after they h 0 large ſhoots, 
which has ſometimes happened after five or ſix years 
— ſo that whenever this method is practiſed, 
ere ſhould be ſome ſtakes faſtened to ſupport the 
cions, until they have almoſt covered the ſtock. 
The next method is termed cleft, or 'ſtock-graft- 
ing; this is practiſed upon ſtocks, or trees, of a 
ſmaller ſize, and may be uſed with ſucceſs, where the 
rind of the ſtock is not too thick, whereby the inner 
bark of the cion will be prevented joining to that of 
the ſtock ; this may be performed on ſtocks,. or 
branches, which are more than one inch diameter ; in 
the doing of this, the head of the ſtock, or branch, 
muſt be cur off with a ſlope, and a ſlit made the con- 
trary way, in the top of the ſlope, deep enough to 
receive the cion, which ſhould be cut ſloping like a 
wedge, ſo as to fit the ſlit made in the ſtock, being 
careful to leave that ſide of the wedge, which is to be 
placed outward, much thicker than the other; and in 
Putting the cion into the ſlit of the ſtock, there mult 
be great care taken to join the rind of the cion to 
that of the ſtock ; for if theſe do not unite, the grafts 
will not ſucceed : when this method of grafting is 
uſed to ſtocks which are not ſtrong, it will be proper 
to make a ligature of baſs, to prevent the ſlit of the 
Rock from opening; then the whole ſhould be clayed 
over, to prevent the air from penetrating the ſlit, ſo 


as to deſtroy the grein, only leaving two eyes of the 
cions above the clay for ſhooting. ic / > 


The third method is termed. whip, or tongue-graft- * 


ing, which is the moſt commonly practiſed of any by 
the nurſerymen near London, Hs 


in this method than in any other. 

This is performed by cutting off the head of the 

ſtocks ſloping z then there mult be a noteh made in 
the ſlope toward the upper 
more than half an inch deep, to receive the cion, which 

muſt be cut with a Nope upward,” and a ſlit made in 


"this ſlope like a tongue, which tongue muſt be in- 


" grafting by a 


tinguiſn 


pecially for ſmall 
ſocks, becauſe the cions much ſooner cover the ſtocks | 


part downward, a little | 


ſerted into the lit made in the lope of the ſtock, tid 
the cion muſt be placed on one ſide of the ſtock; fo 
as that the two rinds of both cion and ſtock may be 
equal, and join together exactly; then there ſhonld be 
a ligature of baſs to faſten the cion, ſo as that it may 
not be eaſily diſplaced; and afterward clay it over, as 
in the former methods; 

The fourth ſort of graftilg is termed indtchirig- 
ch, or ablactation. This is only 
to be performed when the ſtocks, which are deſigned 
to be grafted, and the tree from which the graft is 
to be taken, ſtand ſo near together, or may be brought 
ſo near together, as that their branches may be united; 
this method of grafting is commonly practiſed on ten- 
der exotic plants, and ſome other forts which do not 
ſucceed in any of the other methods. 

In performing this operation, a part of the ſtock, 
or branch, muſt be ſlit off about two inches in length, 
obſerving always to make choice of « ſmooth part of 
the ſtock ; then # ſmall notch ſhould be made in this 
ſlit of theſtock downward, in the ſame manner as hath 
been directed for whip-grafting ; then the branch of 
the tree deſigned to be inarched, ſhould have a part 
lit off in like manner as the ſtock, and a lit made 


| upward in this, ſo as to leave a tongue; which tongue 


ſhould be inſerted into the lit of the ſtock, obſervin 
to join their rinds equally, that they may unite well 
together; then make a ligature of baſs, to keep them 
exactly in their ſituation, and afterward clay this part 
of the ſtock over well, to keep out the air; in. this 
method of grafting, the cion is not ſeparated from 
the tree, until it is firmly united with the ſtock, nor 
is the head of the ſtock, or branch, which is grafted, 
cut off till this time, and only half the wood pated 
off with a ſlope, about three inches in length, and 
the ſame of the cion, or graft, 

This method of grafting is not performed ſo early in 
the ſeaſon as thoſe of the other, it being done in 
the month of April, when the ſap is flowing, at which 
time the cion and ſtock will join together, and unite 
much ſooner than at any other ſeaſon; 

The Walnut, Fig, and Mulberry, will take by this 
method of grafting, but neither of theſe will ſucceed 
in any of the other methods 3; there are alſo ſeveral 
ſorts of Evergreens, which may be propagated by this 
method of grafting ; but all the trees which are graft- 
ed in this way are weaker, and never grow to the ſize 
of thoſe which are ed in the other methods; 
therefore this is rarely practiſed, but on ſuch forts 
of trees as will not take by the other methods, 

The next thing which is neceſſary to be known, b 
thoſe who would practiſe this art, is, what trees wi 
take and thrive by being grafted upon each other j and 
here there have been no ſure directions given by any of 


the writers on this ſubject, for there will be found 


great miſtakes in all their books, in relation to this 
matter; but as it would ſwell this article too great, if 
all the ſorts of trees were to be here enumerated, which 
will take uponeachother by grafting, I ſhall only men- 
tion ſuch general directions, as, if attended to, will be 
ſufficient to inſtruct perſons, ſo as they may ſucceed. 
All ſuch trees as are of the ſame genus, i. e. which 
will —— in their flower and fruit, will take upon 
each other: for inſtance, all the Nut- bearing trees may 
be ſafely grafted on each other, as may all the Plumb- 
bearing trees, under which head I reckon not ny 
7 


the ſeveral forts of Plumbs, but alſo the Almon 


Peach, Nectarine, Apricot, &c. which agree 3 
in their general characters, by which they are diſ- 

9 from all other trees; but as many of theſe 
are very ſubject to emit large quantities of gum from 
the parts of the trees as are deeply cut and wounded, 
ſo the tender trees of this kind, viz. Peaches and Nec- 
tarines, which are moſt ſubject to this, it is found to 
be tho ſureſt method to bud or inoculate theſe ſorts of 


fruits, for which ſee IxoculArtox. x 
Then all ſuch trees as bear cones will do well upon 


each other, though they may differ in one being ever- 

n, and the other ſhedding its leaves in winter; as 
is obfervbale in the Cedar of Libanus, and the Larch- 
tree, which are found to ſucceed upon each other wy 


well; but hel muſt be * by approach, for they _ Millet-grafs. | And under * of cheſe ſectipns there 
NE) with a great quanti of relin which 1 1s apt to | are many ſpecies. And there are many others, which, 
aporate from the graft, it ſeparated from the tree | older writers, wete included under this general 
TT it is joined 55 the ſtock, whereby they are || title, ſome f ny: have no relation, to this clals, 
often deſtroyed; as alſo the Laurel on the Cher, or || but there are others Which are near nearly alfied wofic, 
the Cherry on the Laurel. All the maſt-bearin trees as the Cyperus, and Cypreſs Graſles, &c. Thele Dr. 
Will alſo take upon each other, and thoſe which have Linnæus = divided into genera z but by this method 
a tender ſoft wood will do well if grafted ; in the g s - of claſſing them, he has ſe 2 them to a great 
3 way ; but thoſe that are of a more firm contex- --- diſtance end each other; Fill thoſe whole flowers 
ture, * are ſlow growers, ſhould be grafted by ap- Have three ſtamipa, are ranged i in his third claſs ; and 


oach _ others which have male and . flowers, ' are re- 
17 ftridtly obſerving this rule, we en ſeldom mi iſ- 


moved to his twenty-firſt claſs, 1 — Wever, it would 
_ carry, provided the operation be ri i hely performed have Een much better to have ke ep em rogecher, as 
* at a proper ſeaſon, unleſs the weather ſhould ra Dinh an Roy en has done in che Prodromus of the 
Leyden g ar den. under one general title to the” claſs 
of Gtaminea 
As the ſeveral g genera under which the magen ſpe 4 
cies 0 f Graſs ate ranged, have different characters by 
which Ne are. diſtinguiſhed, ſo} it would be to liftle 


purpoſe to give them all in this work ; and/as there 


very bad, as it ſometimes happens, whereby whole 
1 uarters of fruit trees miſcarry ; and it is by this me- 
od that many kinds of exotic trees are not only 
ropagated, but alſo rendered hardy enough to fr 
ure the cold of our climate in the open air, for, 
beigz aden upon ſtocks of the ſame ſort which are 
hardy, the grafts are rendered more capable 1 endure I are no gegeral characteriſtics b which the w ole  Clals 
the cold, as hath been experienced y moſt of our can be khown, ſo 1 ſhall not rauble the reader Wirh 
valuable fruits now in England, which were formerly || any of them here, but proceed t to enumerate, a few of 
tranſplanted here from more ſoutherly climates, and | the ſpecies. 
Were ar, firſt too impatient of our cold to 80 1. Grattex ſpicz witicel tepens Neher "eaninum 
well abroad; but have been, by budding o o rare g dictum, Rail Sha 2. P. 247. Cw "creeping Graſs 
upon more hardy trees, rendered capable of reſiſting | with 4 "ſpike like Wheat, called Dog graſs.  Trig- 
"our ſevereſt cold, cum N ſublatis trifloris dcumiatis: Lia. Sp. 
And theſe different graftings ſeem'tohave been greatly Plant with an atol-ſhaped pointed bngalement 
in uſe among the ancients, though they were certainly | | 5 three flocoers, common called Couch, Couch, 2 afs, 
' miſtaken | in the ſeyeral ſorts of fruits which they || er Quick-graſs. 
mention to have ſucceeded upon each other; as the | 2. Grams loliaceum, ,, angulfiore folio & f 8 C. 
Fig upon the Mulberry, the Þlu lumb upon the Cheſt- B. P. Darnel. graſs, with a narrower Ix 722 
nut, with many others of the like kind ; mol of which Lolium ſpicà mutica. Lin. Sp. Page: £2 os 
I have already tried, and find they will not ſucceed ; | & chaffy ſpike, commonly called Ray, er... We -prafs 
therefore what has been advanced on this head by the 3. Gramen pratenſe, paniculatum majus Uſtioye 
ancients, is not founded on experience; or at leaſt | folio. C. B. P. 2. Meadow-gra/s with larger panicles a5 
they aid not mean the ſame plants, which at preſe 4 narrower leaf. Poa panicula iu, fol ſpi Cabs 
are called 55 thoſe names; though cannot help - . drifloris Ppubeſcentibus, culmio erectò te V aer. 
e we are apt to pay too muc deference to the | Suec. 77. Pod with a diffuſed 77055 the Rite 132 
oy of the ancients, in ſuppoſing them ſeldom to | | * having four hairy flowers, and a taper erect rau. 
iſtaken, or to aſſert a fallhood ; whereas, if their 4. GRAMEN Prone. panic laß h latiore folio. 
a. are carefully examined, it will be found, that | C. B. P. eadorw-grajs' with a larger anch aud 
they have AD copied from each other's writings, | ' broader leaf. Poa panucula d. ;Fulf ſpiculistriflotis gla- 
without making experiments to prove the truth of | | bris, culmo treQo tereti. Flor, Suec. 76. Pia with a 
their en 63 is well known, that the ranging e panicle, ſmall ſpikes ith three flowers, and an up- 
of plants before Cæſalpinus's time (which is about 4 bt frau. 
170 years ſince) Was, by their outward appearance, 5. GRAMEN ayenicium. pratenſe elatius panic vt flave- 
or from the ſuppoſed virtues of them, w ich me- ſcente, locuſtis parvis. Fay yn. 407%. 74 ter Mea- 
thod'is now july exploded ; and it hat been, ob- | dow Oat-s 2740 aſs, 115 agel 155 57% panicle and [mall buſes. 
Jeryed, from many repeated trials, that however | Avena panicula ! ax, calycibus trifloris bi evibus, 
plants may reſemble eac other in the ſhape and mr floſculis omnibus ariſtatis. Prod. Leyd. 66. Ozt- -prgfs 
of their, leaves, manner of ſhooting, &c. unleſs, they | with 4 looſe Panicle, three flowers in earh” e 
agree in their fruit, and their other diſtinctive cha- | which 10 ſhort, and all the flocers baving au. 
racters, they will not grow upon each other, though | 6. GRAU ſecalinum. Ger, 5 — Ib. 1. . 22. n. 4 


| 
\ 
| 
| 
| Fu 
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rforrmed with ever ſo much art. ; Tall Meade Rye graſs.” 
GRAMEN, Tourn. Inſt. R. II. 516, tab. 297. Rai 7. GRAMEN ttemulum 25 ee B. P 2. "Create| 
eth. Plant. 171, Grals. in French, Chien-dent. 11 N graſs, or 77 Pehl cordatis, 
f oſculis ſe; picadecim, 110 "Cur." 2 37 Briaa With 


To enumerate all the ſpecies of Grafs which are found | 
growing naturally in al would ſwell this arti- | beart 115 FA 4222 5 th 0 and ſeventies fs owers, in each. 

cle greatly beyond the deſign of the work; therefore The firſt Tort of Cab $ is ih 55 Which N di rected to be 

T ſhall 70 take notice of a few ſpecies, which ate ei- | uſed in medicine; "he roots 'of this : are chiefly uſed, 

ther uſed” A medicine, or, cultivated for fodder ; far | 120 are acc unte ap 55 an diurktic, opening ob- 

there i is ſcarce à paſture in this ged. whete at | | 1 2 the 0 and $ ac der, prov 117 Urine, 

# leaſt twenty different ſpecies, are not t found in d are of 1 agaiolt the giavel, and Oe. 1 he 

termixed, and in moſt of them more than twice that | face of th eaves and Ralks' 17 8 5 7 oft emed by 

number. Theſe were, by the former A on, | 225 bee gave, 905 17 preſcribed't is In, all 

t 


tany, all included under the common denominatian, of | | caſes WP he 11 re were obſt; -u<tigns 
K's dab, 12 . vided. into different {Qions. in * e ak Log 0 9 
ay has ranged them in the following. order, This ha 4 Ws root, Which Pes e in the 
ramen Ne 0” e. Wheat-graſs. Gramen Se e ar Is a very troublelorte weed in ardens 
Univ, e, Rye-graß. Gramen 15 r 


rable and; 2 every ſmall” Piece & Fo ro 1 


Aden 


liaceum, 1. e. Da 

nel-graſs. den Faniceun, i. E. Panic Sraß, 0 1 and. lä exceedingly, Hi 5 y very di 

ingn Phalaroid e 1, ©, Cana -grafs. Ann Alop 1 155 $0. pte where. It once ets polleſſlo in 
<uroides, i. e. Fox: tail Beal. Gramen'T Ph 10 g | | Hare ens, fa "common. m doe 1 r 4s 
E, Cat's-tail- graſs, Gramen u e dreh e, ede 8 dark out 77 roots as often 


Mes al car 2 
hog- grass. Gramen Criſtatum, , e. Crel ſted- Benth ut Nt two or 195 c 8 rtf 
tamen Sacha, i. e. Oat-graſs. Grather 1555 e 0 9 5 y,root c Wt when the 
tylon, i. WS oe. $- AT. a NE 15 15 G 70 5 a Is cr % 105 joots of this 
cum, 1.6 an N e LE be hk Sy. 5 9 50 t * to PR 
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G R A 
the ground two ſpits and a ſhovelling deep, turning 
all the couch into the bottom, where it will rot, and 
never ſhoot up; but this can only be practiſed, where 
there is a ſufficient depth of ſoil ; tor in ſhallow ground 
the roots cannot be 
the depth to which they naturally ſhoot. | 
Where the roots of this Graſs get poſſeſſion in ara- 
ble fields, it is very difficult to root out again; the 
uſual method is by laying the land fallow in ſummer, 


and frequently harrowing it well over to draw out the 


roots: where this is carefully practiſed, the ground 
may be ſo well cleaned in one ſummer, as that the 
roots cannot much injure the crop which may be ſown 
upon it; but ſuch land ſhould be cropped with Beans, 
Peas, or ſuch things as require the horſe-hoeing cul- 
ture ; for where the land can be frequently ſtirred and 
harrowed afterward, it will be of great ſervice in 
cleaning it from the roots of this Graſs and other bad 


' weeds. The blade of this Graſs is ſo rough, that cat- | 


0 will not „5 u ole 3 
The ſecond ſort is ntly cultivated, 
inſtrong cold land, upon which this Graſs — — 
ceed better than any other ſpecies, and is an earlier 
feed in the ſpring z but this is a very coarſe Graſs, 
and unleſs it is cut very early for hay, it becomes hard 
and wiery in the ſtalks, ſo that few cattle care to eat 
it; for this ſpecies has but few leaves, running all to 
ſtalk, ſo is uſually called Bents, and in ſome counties 
Bennet; when this graſs is fed, it will be proper to 
mow off the Bents in the beginning of June, other- 
wiſe they will dry upon the ground, and have the ap- 
pearance of a ſtubble field all the latter of ſum- 
merz; ſo that it will not only be very diſagreeable to 
the fight, but alſo be troubleſome to the cattle that 
feed on it, by tickling their noſtrils; ſo that the 
want of better paſture only, will force them to eat of 
the young Graſs which ſprings up between theſeBents, 
for thoſe they will not touch ; therefore thoſe who 
ſuppoſe that theſe are eaten in ſcarcity of feed by the 
cattle, are greatly miſtaken; for I have many years 
cloſely. attended to-this, and have always found theſe 
Bents remaining on the ground untouched, till the 
froſt, rain, and winds, deſtroy it in winter; and, by 
prmitting theſe to ſtand, the after-growth of the 
raſs is greatly retarded, and the beautiful verdure 
is loſt for three or four months; ſo that it is good 
huſbandry to mow them before 1 4 ow too dry, 
and rake them off the ground: 1 e are then 
made into the hay, it will ſerve for cart-horſes or 
cows feed in winter, and will pay the expence of mow- 
ing it. 
There is another ſpecies of this Graſs called Red Dar- 
nel, which is of a worſe nature than the firſt, the 
ſtalks growing hard much ſooner, and having nar- 
rower leaves. This is very common in moſt 
grounds, for as it comes early to flower, ſo the ſeeds 
are generally ripe before the hay is cut, and from the 
falling ſeeds the ground is ſupplied with 4 of 
this ſort; therefore thoſe who are deſirous to keep 
their as clear from this Graſs as poſſible, 
ſhould always mow it before the ſeeds are ripe. 
This Graſs is uſually ſown with Clover, upon ſuch 
lands as are deſigned to be ploughed again in a few 
years, and the common method is to fow it with 
Spring Corn ; but from many repeated trials, I have 
ways found, that by ſowing theſe ſeeds in Auguſt, 
when there has happened a few ſhowers to bring up 
the Graſs, that the crop has anſwered much better than 
any which has been ſown in the common way z for the 
Graſs has often been ſo rank, as to afford a good feed 
the ſame autumn; and the following ſpring there has 
been a ton and a half of hay per acre mowed very 
or in the ſeaſon, and this has been upon cold ſour 


ſo that I am convinced of that being the beſt 


ſeaſon for ſowing theſe Graſſes, though it will be very 
difficult to perſuade thoſe perſons to alter their prac- 
tice, who have been long wedded to old cuſtoms, The 
quantity of ſeeds. which I allow to an acre is about 
two buſhels, and eight pounds of the common Clover, 


paſture | 


uried fo deep; as to he below | 


. which, together, will make as good plants upon the 


* the buſineſs 


from the ſpring crop; and if the 
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ground as can be deſired ; but this is not to be prac- 
tiſed upon ſuch lands where the beauty of the verdure 
is principally regarded, therefore is fit for thoſe who 
have only profit in view. | 
The third and fourth forts are the two beſt ſpecies 
of Graſs for paſtures, ſo that if the ſeeds of theſe Were 
carefully collected and ſown ſeparately without gay 
other mixture of Graſs- ſeeds, they would not 9 
ford a greater quantity of ſeed on the ſame ſpach of 
land, but the Graſs would alſo be better, rhe hay | 
ſweeter, and the verdure more laſting. than of any 
other ſorts; but there requires ſome attention to the 
ſaving of theſe ſeeds pure without mixture. I have 
tried to ſave the ſeeds of ſeveral ſpecies of Graſs ſe- 
3 in order to determine their qualities, but 
ve found it very difficult to keep them diſtinct in 
— where the ſeeds of other ſorts of Graſs have 
en ſcattered: the only method in which I could ſuc- 
ceed, was by ſowing each ſpecies in a diſtinct pot, 
and when the plants came up, to weed out all the 
other kinds of Graſs which came up in the pots; b 
this means I preſerved a great variety of * graſly 
tribe ſeveral years, but not having ground enoug 
to propagate the moſt uſeful ſpecies in any quantity, 
I was obliged to abandon the purſuit : but I muſt re- 
commend this to perſons of leiſure and ſkill who have 
a ſufficient quantity of land for the purppſe, to carry 
is project into execution, which fa of ſingular 
benefit to the public; for we have an inſtance of the 
advantage which the inhabitants of the Netherlands 
have made, by ſaving the ſeeds of the White Clover, 
or Honeyſuckle Tretoil, which is a plant common to 
moſt of the Engliſh paſtures z yet few perſons in this 
country ever gave themſelves the trouble to collect 
the ſeeds from the fields for ſowing, but have. pur- 
chaſed vaſt quantities of this feed annually, at a con- 
ſiderable price from Flanders, where the peaſants have 
been ſo induſtrious, as to collect the Keds and fow 
great quantities of land with it, with a view of ſale to 
is country only. This is not an inconſiderable ar- 
ticle in kuſbandry, but deſerves the attention of all 
thoſe, who, by choice or otherwiſe, are engaged in 
of iculture ; for one acre of land will 
produce as much ſeeds of this ** of Trefoil, as 
will ſell for 121. where it is well planted and ſaved 
raſs-ſeeds before- 
mentioned were ſeparately ſown, and carefully weeded 
from all other ſpecies, and itted to ſtand till 
their ſeeds were ripe, it might be of equal adyan- 
tage with the other, eſpecially now, when every gen- 
tleman is endeavouring to improve the verdure near 
their habitations. a 
The fifth and ſixth forts are alſo very good Graſſes 
for res, and have perennial roots, ſo are the next 
beſt ſorts for — to thoſe before · mentioned, which, 
in my opinion, deſerve the preference to all the 
other; but as it will be difficult to ſave a ſufficient 
quantity of ſeeds of thoſe alone, to ſupply the de- 
mand which may be for their ſeeds; ſo theſe two ſpe- 
cies may be admitted in aid of the other, as they are 
very leafy kinds of Graſs, and their ſtalks do not be- 
come ſtiff and harſh like many other ſpecies, but with 
proper care may be made very fine ; and, if dul 
rolled, their roots will mat and form a very clo 
ſward, therefore theſe ſhould be included in the num- 
ber of ſown Grafles. 
The ſeventh ſort is mentioned for the ſake of variety, 
and not for uſe ; this hath an annual root, which ſe 
up many broad hairy leaves, between which ariſe ſlen - 
der ſtiff ſtalks from a foot to near two two feet high, 
dividing upward into a large looſe panicle, garniſhed 
with heart-ſhaped ſmall ſpikes, each having about ſe- 
venteen ſmall floſcules or florets; theſe, after the 
flowers are paſt, have à ſingle ſeed ſucceeding them 
the heads hang by ſlender long foot-ſtalks, which are 
moved by every wind, ſo that they generally ap 
ſhaking, from whence it had the title of Quaking 
Graſs. There are four ſpecies of this Graſs, two 
them grow naturally in England; and theſe Graſſes 
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naturally in he ſouth of France ant 5 and 5 bn  paly 


2 in ſome. Engliſh . for the ſake 


If eee of this ſort are ſown in the autumm or 
© penned to ſcatter when ripe, the plants will come 
ſtronger, and flower muc earlier, than when'they! 
\ are ſown in che ſpring, ſo good fcede mity alway be 

expeted from them. which can ſeldom aimed 
from the ſprin 


_ thiee plants of this ſott will be Full enough in a garden 
1 variety, fo theſe ſhould be allowed to'fpread} for 


fants in England; and as two or 


(1-1 of + 


where th grow at a diſtance from each other, the 
roots will Ke out a great number of ſtalks, which will 
be ſtronger, 'and produce much 
_ thoſe which are too near together. 
The Cock's foot Graſs, Capon's-tail Grafs, and MI. 
let Graſſes are too coarſe To deteret attention in Eng- 


larger Heres than 0 


RA 
feeds of the purer ſort of Graſs than he: gener: 
care to beſtow, ſo I would recommend * 
ſetting ſome of thoſe upland paſtures, which are 
cleaneſt from weeds, and have the ſweeteſt herbage 
aſide; to ſtand for ſeeds; and although by fo doing 
the hay will be leſs valuable, yet from the ſal gf 
the ſeede it may anſwer" better to the poſſeſſor, than 
to mow it merely for the hay; for any gentleman wh 
has regard to the beauty of hid land, had bettet give 
ſix times che price for ſuch ſeeds, as is aſually 
for the ordinary ſeeds, ſince the brit expence ot IT 
is hot to be put in competion with the beadry and ad. 
Leuntage of having ſuch us are goody for hen the land 
is broug 2 4 4 god ſward (which may be done in 
one — here it is properly prepared and ſomn with 
— it ma — Po eps in good order, and by 
3.5 annually, and will con- 
1B ff, dong art; roper cure is taken of it. I 
know forte lund which-was ſawn in the method here. 


land, though ſome of their ſpecies are {ey the after directed above forty-years ago, which are how 
N of America, where there is th great ſear-] a paſtures as any 1 fare ond: abe al- 
of fler Graſs 3* and ſome of theſe are Ack bet - ways'cotitinued ſo: Q 10 


3 to thoſe warm countries, than any of our | "Theſe 


Europe an Graſſes, for many of them lie flat on the 
a, and emit roots from their ge o are well 
repared for heat; their ſtalks are and juicy, ſo 
l live in heat where few of the E Graſſes | 
can be made to thrive. a J 
The land on Jn Graſs· ſeed is 3 to 2 
ſhould be well ploughed, and cleared from the roots 
of noxious w 
__ Heath, Gorſe, 
left in the ground, will _ 
© Graſs, andover-run the land. T 
| where either of theſe weeds abound, it will be a good | 
method to plough up the ſurface in April; and let it 
nie ſome time to Fr then harrow the ri unte ſmall 
Wong and burn them. The aſhes ſo produced; when | 
© ſpread on the land, will be a manare for it. The 
method of burning the Toots is particularty directed 
utidet the article Land, which fe: but where Souch- 
aſs, ee or Reſt-harrow is in plenty, whoſe rb 
Yar under ground, the land mu be! lotghcd | 
two or three 8 pretty deep in dry weather, and 
the roots carefully harrowed' er A ploughing, | 
_ whichis the 805 ure method to deſtroy them. Where 
the land is low, and of à THF clayey nature, 
"which belde d. water in witter, it will be of eter | 
Vice to make ſome under: ground drains to curry off the 
wet; which, if detained roo long om the 
render the Grafs four. The method bf maleing theſe | - 
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the dettef of the 
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ene or Whar's commonly called 
in man of England, bot there 


tb of 
| Being ick are 
bi ts of Gran, the hay is cm- 
'6f the Graſs are ripe ſo 


I'Ho. | 


ſes are fed ich che beſt fort of hay, are 
3 mort cHlan an chalß of it belt are only ſuch a are of 

early Kings of Otafs; Hrs a W qa | 
tain tid orher weeds ach 
gentlemen from' ſowing them, l wy = ab. 
_ rempted-tofuve theſe f. 


-refore in ſuch places . 


Pon * 


ce ee und 


s, ſuch as Couch-grals, Fern, Ruſhes, | 


ground, will 
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planted in any 


Pager time, and more ae 4 fre on 0 7 or | 


9: —ͤ— with many bad-woeds, ſo 
hid a inter and ſummer'x fallow, in which time 
t were five times ploughed and ten'times/harrowed 
in order to deſtroy the weeds; and make the ſurface 
of rhe p pa fe in Auguſt they were ſown with: 
wr he Graſs- ſveds. as could be procured, three buſh- 
of this, and nine pounds 72 white Dutch Clo- 
0 Leto to each acre; as there happened 
rains ſoon after the ſeetis were ſown, ſo the Grals came 
C od well j bur among it were a great number of weeds, 
ich were — and carried off the ground, and 
in the beginning of October the fields were rolled — 
' & Barley — in the 1 the fields were 
> weeded; and afterward rolled; and that ſumtner t 
Was more than two tons of hay per acre moved off 
the land g and by conſtant weeding twice a year, 
fwet pitig it With à buſh harrow, rolling and dreffing 
bf the land, the Graſs has been greatly improved ſince, 
"4hd is o. us good paſturt as any in England: and 
ſinee I dave Md dom ꝑgrrat quantities of land in the 
ſame manner, ant with equal ſucceſs; therefore from 
wan! yeuts experience can recommend i it, * — 
method ef having good paſtures. 
But I knew the generality of farmers will object to 
che brit oss of their crop, and alſo to the after ex- 
penee of weeding; rolling: Sc. as too great for com- 
mon practice: however, Lam well ſatisfied from ex- 
7 nes „that whoever will be at the expence, will 
nd their account in it; for the crops of hay will be 
ſo much better, and the after paſture alſo, chat it will 
more chan pay Ahe expence;/ as from many exact ac- 
counts,” which have been kept of the whole, is ſuffici- 
enthy dem bnſtrated, and the verdure of theſe paſtures 
charming to all __ eee any 3 natural 


I beauties. (£07 tube 93. 

The r manage N of ture land i is * leaſt 
1inderftood' of "ny pare iculture; che farmers 
never have atte — ing more inclined to 
the plovgh\'though the profits attending that have 
uno uf late Fears been ſo gtrat as to encourage them 
Ainithat Part of h z7bur' theſe people never 
Aaying down land for paſture, to continue 
e dc than re. years, at the end of which time 

chey wy again, to fow it with grain. 
i torr ſtripedÞGraſs which is — 3 in 
many gardens for the beauty of its variegated leaves, 
JN which continue Freſh the groateſt part of the ſummer. 
-\/Phis ſort is eaſily propagated by parting che roots, 
either in or autumn, for every offset will in. 
exeaſe to beta arge root in one ycar's time. It will 
grow on any * or in any ſituation, therefore may be 
ject — we the garden, where it will 
agreeable variety. This fort is 
by many — cal d Ribband· graſs, from the 
ſtripes of white and Ss which run the whole 
"ay of hero 1 der os in Jens rib- 
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6 RANADIL LA. See PannimLonn. 
GRAPES. See Vrris. 
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over, and all the clods and ſtones taken off, and co- 
| tate the growth of the ſeed ; this being done, the ſeed 


and cover the ſeed, that if the weather ſhould hap- 
pen to be windy, it may not be blown away. 


It is alſo beſt to ſow it in a mild day, and inclining to 
rain; for that, by ſinking down the ſeed in the earth, 
will cauſe it to ſhoot the ſooner. 


and weeds; and if it does ſo, there is no way to re- 
cover it, but either by ſowing it, or laying it over 


again | 
ground be well cleared from the roots of ſtrong weeds, | 
will continue handſome 


be well kept 
In order to keep 


cannot come up to in France, and ſeveral other countries.. 
n plats are, for the moſt | 


Graſs tribe. 
After the ſeed is well come up, and 


and thereby the tu 
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For the further management of Graſs in fields, ſ 
PagTuRE and Mzapow: and for that in gardena, ſee 
GRrRAs8% . T r. Fenn | 
Clover- See TxrIrolium. St | 
Saint-foin. See OnogryCcnis, or HEDYSARUM. 
La Lucerne. See Mepica, NV 
Noneſuch, See Mgtitorus, or TrRIFOLIUM, 
Trefoil. See TrxIFoLium. n 
Spurry 


. 


See SprRGULA. 


RASS. The Engliſh Graſs is of ſo good a qua- 
lity for walks or Graſs-plats, that if they be kept in 
good order, they have that exquiſite beauty that they 


But green walks and 


ing turfs; and, indeed, the turfs from a fine common 


It is a general practice when turf is lai 
88 Ne 
with ſand or very poor earth i the delign 
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1 W 
ace of the ground under the ors either 
) of this is to 
keep the Graſs fine, by preventing its growing too 
rank. This is proper enough for very rich ground, 


but ĩs not fo for ſuch land as is but middlirig or poor; 
for chen this is practiſed in ſuch 
will ſoon wear qut, and decay in patches. 


places, the | Graſs 


When turf is taken from a common or down,” there 


ſhould be regard had to the cleanneſs of it, and not 
to take ſuch as is full of werds: for it will be a very 
tedious piece of work, to weed them out after the 


, turf is laid; and unleſs this is done, the Graſs will ne- 


part, not made by ſowing the Graſs- ſeed, but by =| | 


or down, are much preferable to on 2 64-4 
In ſowing a fine green plat, there is a difficulty in get- 
ting od 4201 fe 6 — not to 2 
out of the hay: loft without diſtinction; for that feed 
ſhooting too high and making large ſtalks, the lower 
part wil be naked and bare; and ugh it be mow- 
ed ever ſo often, it will never make handſome Graſs ; 
but, on the contrary, will come to nothing but tufts 
of weeds and Quick-graſs, very little better than that 
of the common fields. 


E Iz. | 
If walks or plats be made by ſowing, the beſt way 
13 to procure the ſeed from thoſe 


reat, and it will ſcarce ever look handſome, ; 
order to ſow Graſs-ſeed, the ground muſt be firſt 
dug or broken up with a ſpade ; and when it has been 
dreſſed and laid even, it muſt. be very finely raked 


vered over an inch thick with good mould, to facili- 


is to be retty thick, that it may come up cloſe 
and ſhort ; and it muſt be raked over again to bury 


| 

As to the ſeaſon of ſowing Graſs, the middle or lat- 
ter end of Auguſt is a good time, becauſe the ſeed 
naturally requires nothing but moiſture to make it 
if be not ſown till the latter end of February, 

or the beginning of March, if the weather proves dry, 
it will not ſo ſoon make the walks or quarters green. 


But where Graſs is 
ſown in gardens, either for lawns or walks, there 
ſhould always be a good quantity of the White Tre- 
foil or Dutch Clover ſown with it, for this will make 
a fine turf much ſooner than any other ſown Graſs, 
and will continue a better verdure than any of the 
the Graſs is-very 
thick and of a beautiful green, it will require a con- 
ſtant care to keep it in order: this conſiſts in mowing 
the Graſs often, for the oftener it is mowed, the 


thicker and handſomer it grows; it muſt alſo be rolled 
roller of wood, to level it as much | 


with a cylinder or 
as poſſible. ra e ont GAAST ad 5 
If Graſs be neglected, it will run into Quick-graſs 


„and that once in every two years; but if the 
and the turf be taken from a fine level common, it 
for ſeveral years, provided it 


In 


conſtant rolling an 


ures where the | 
. Graſs is naturally fine and clear, or elſe the trouble of 
keeping it from ſpiry and benty Graſs will be very 


Graſs-plats or walks handſome and 
order, in autumn you may fow ſome freſh | 
ſeed over any places that are not well filled, or where 
the Graſs is dead, to renew and furniſh them again; 
but there is nothing which improves Graſs ſo much as 


- 


rendered fine. 


* 


- 


* polling it, to deſtroy wormcaſts, | 
* 4 | 


90 


ver appear handſome. 1 

Where turf is deſigned to remain for years without 
renewing, there ſhould be dreſſing laid upon it every 
other year, either of very rotten dung, aſhes, or, here 
it can be e e rotten tan, is a 

dreſſing for Grals ; but theſe dreſſings ſhould be laid 
on early. in winter, that the rain may waſh them into 


. the, ground, before the drought of the ſpring comes 
on, otherwiſe they will occaſion the Graſs to burn 


G 


when the warmth of ſummer begins. Where Graſs is 
{o dreſſed, and kept well rolled and mowed, it may 
be kept very beautiful for many years; but where it is 
not dreſſed or fed with ſheep, it will rarely continue 
handſome more than eight or ten years. | 

RATIOLA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 27. Raii Meth. 


Plant. 90. Digitalis. Tourn. Inſt, R. H. 165, Hedge 


Linnæus's ſecond claſs, intit 


Hyſſop. 

The CnakAcrzxs are, e 
The flower - bath à permanent e which. is cut 
into five parts; it bath one petal of the grinning kind, 


with a tube longer than the empalement, cut at the. top 
into four ſmall ſegments, the upper being broader and in- 
dented at the end where it is reflexed ; the other three are 
erect and equal, It hath five awl-ſhaped ſtamina, three 
of which are ſhorter than the petal, and ſteril; the other 
two are longer, and adhere to the tube of the petal; theſe 
are fruitful in male duſt ; they are terminated by roundi/h 
ſummits. In the center is fituated a conical germen, ſup- 
porting an ereft ſtyle, crowned by a fligma. with two 
lips, which cloſe after being fecundaied, The germen af- 
terward becomes an oval capſule ending in a point, baving 
tuo cells which are filled with ſmall ſeeds. | 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſeftion of 
Ted Diandria Monogynia, 


which includes thoſe plants whoſe flowers have bur 


two ſtamina and one ſtyle, for he does not eſteem 


the three barren ſtamina as worthy notice. 


2. 


3. 


The Speis are, 


. GaAT10LA (Officinalis)  floribus pedunculatis, foliis 


lanceolatis ſerratis. Lin. Mat. Med. 18. Hedge Hyſſop 
with flowers ne an foot-ftalks, and 2 4 
leaves. Digitalis minima Gratiolata dicta. Mor. Hi 
2. 479. Lea Foxglove, called Gratis. 
Po Sag 10 N Bahr % a f 
entatis. Virg. 6. th obtuſe. in- 
dented leaves. 0 * * Py 105 
GAT OA (Peruuiana) floribus ſubſeſſilibus. Lin. Sp. 


Plant. 17. Hedge Hyſſa with flawers fitting cloſe 40 t 


| branches. Gratiola latiore folio flore 
Peruv. 


| creeping root, whi 


-high, 
O 


lour. 


bo. Feuill. 


and other 
h a thick, 
rapagates ve 
when planted in a E ſoil . * 
which ariſe ſeveral upright ſquare ſtalks, near a foot 
garniſhed with narrow ſpear- leaves placed 
; the flowers are produced on the ſide of the 
ſtalks at each joint, they are ſhaped like thoſe of the 
Foxglove, but are ſaigll, and of a pale yellowiſh co- 
| Theſe appear in July, but are ſeldom ſuc- 
ceeded by ſeeds.in England,  _ ... 
It is eaſily propagated by parting of the roots; the 


The firſt ſort grows naturally on the Alps, 
mountainous. parts of Europe, This 2 


beſt time to-do this is in the autumn, when the ſtalks 
decay the plants ſhould have a moiſt ſoil and a ſhady 


ſituation, in which they will chrive exceed; 


ly z but 


in dry ground they often decay in ſummer, unleſs they 


are plentifully watered. 42 
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. 


This ſtands in the liſt of medicinal plants, but is very 


rarely uſed in England, though it is recommended by 
ſome good writers as a purger of ſerous and choleric 


humours. | 1 I4.ch 
The ſecond fort grows naturally in North America, 
from whence I received the This grows natu- 


rally in moiſt places, where it riſes more than a foot 
high, but in England I have not ſeen it more than 
eight inches; the leaves are blunt, and indented at 
their extremities ; the flowers are white, and come 
out from the ſide of the ſtalks, like thoſe of the other, 
but are not ſucceeded by ſeeds here. It may be pro- 
pagated in the ſame manner as the firſt ſort, re- 
uires the ſame treatment. | ; 
The ſeeds Ly ne third yo . ſent me —＋ 
thagena, it was found growing naturally in 
places where there had been ſtanding waters, which 
were then dried up; this plant grew t nine inches 
high, with a weak ſtalk, and the leaves placed oppo- 
ſite ; they were about three quarters of an inch long, 
and half an inch broad, ſawed on their edges ; the 
flowers came out ſingle on each ſide the the 
were white, and much ſmaller than thoſe of the fi 
ſort, but were not ſucceeded by ſeeds, ſo the plant 
was loſt here. 
GRAVEL and Graſs are naturally ornaments to a 
country-ſeat, and the glory of the Engliſh gardens, 
and things in which we excel all other nations, as 
France, Holland, Flanders, &c. | 
There are different ſorts of Gravel, but for thoſe who 
can conveniently have it, I approve of that Gravel on 
Blackheath, as preferable to moſt that we have in 
England; it conſiſt of ſmooth even pebbles, which, 
when mixed with a due quantity of loam, will bind 
exceeding cloſe, and look very beautiful, and conti- 
nue handſome longer than any other ſort of Gravel 
which I have yet ſeen. 
Some recommend a ſort of iron-mould Gravel, or 
Gravel with a little binding loam amongſt it, than 
which nothing, they ſay, binds better when it is dry 
but in wet weather it is apt to ſtick to the heels of 
one's ſhoes, and will never appear handſome. 
Sometimes loam is mixed with Gravel that is over 


ſandy or ſharp, which muſt be very well blended to- 
ther, _ lie in heaps, ater which ic will bind 
e aroc 


There are many kinds of Gravel which do not bind, 
and thereby cauſe a continual trouble of rolling, to lit- 
tile or no purpoſe z as for ſuch, | 
If the Gravel be looſe or ſandy, you ſhould take one 
load of ſtrong loam, to two or three of Gravel, and ſo 
caſt them we _ and turn this mixture over three 
ther et 9 rportion, it will bind 
er; if this is done inf r ion, it W] 
well, and not ſtick to Ne frat in wet weather. 
There are many different opinions about the choice 
of Gravel; ſame are for bang Gravel as white as 
poſſible, and in order to make the walks more fo, they 
roll them well with ſtone rollers, which are often hewn 
by the maſons, that they may add a whiteneſs to the 
walks; but this _— it L to the 
es, by reflecting rays of light , there- 
fore Ke ſhould ever be — and rey; Gravel as 
woke ſmooth, and reflect the leaſt, ſhould be pre- 
_ ferred. | 
Some ſcreen the Gravel too fine, which is an error 
for if it be caſt into a round heap, and the great ſtones | 
only raked off, it will be the better. y 
Some are apt to lay Gravel-walks too round, but this 
is likewiſe an error, becauſe they are not ſo good to 
walk upon, and beſides, it makes them look nar- 
- row; one inch riſe is 
of five feet; and it will be ſufficient, if a walk be ten 
feet wide, that it lies two inches higher in the middle 
than it does on each fide ; if fafteen feet, three inches; 
twenty feet, four: and ſo in proportion.  , 
For the depth of Gravel - walks, ſix or eight inches ma 


do well enough, but a foot thickneſs will be ſufficient | 


for any; but then there ſhould always be a depth of 
rubbi 


% 


. 


t they may be well blended toge- | 


in a crown for a walk | 


laid under the Gravel, eſpecially if the 


ground is wet; in which caſe there cannot be too 
much cate to fill the bottom of the walks with large 
ſtones, flints, brick rubbiſh, chalk, or any other mate. 
rials which can be beſt procured, which will drain off 
the moiſture from the Gravel, and prevent its being 
poachy in wet weather ; but as it may. be difficult in 
me places to procure a ſufficient quantity of theſe 
materials to lay in the bottom of the walks, ſo there 
may be a bed of Heath, or Furze, which ever can be 
d at the leaſt expence, laid under the Gravel to 
— it dry: and if either of theſe are uſed green, they 
will lie a time, as they will be covered from air 
and theſe will prevent the Gravel from getting down 
into the clay, and will always keep the Gravel dry; 
and where there is not this precaution in the firſt lay- 
ing of the Gravel upon clay, the water being detained 
by the clay, will cauſe the Gravel to be poachy when. 
ever there is much rain. 
In making of Gravel- walks, there muſt be great re- 
gard had to the level of the ground, ſo as to lay the 
walks with eaſy deſcents toward the low parts of the 
ground, that the wet may be drained off eaſily; for 
when this is omitted, the water will lie upon the walks 
a conſiderable time after hard rains, which will ren- 
der them unfit for uſe, eſpecially when the ground is 
naturally wet. or ſtrong ; but where the ground is level, 
and there are no declivities to carry off the wet, it will 
be proper to have ſink-ſtones laid by the ſides of the 
* at convenient diſtances, to let off the wet; and 
where the ground is naturally dry, that the water will 
ſoon ſoak away, the drains of the ſink- ſtones may be 
contrived ſo as to convey the water in ſeſſpools, 
from which the water will ſoak away in a ſhort time; 
but · in wet land there ſhould be 2 drains, 
to convey the wet off, either into ponds, ditches, or 
the neareſt place to receive it; for where this is not 
well provided for, the walks will never be ſo hand- 
ſome or ſo uſefu. | 
The month of March is the propereſt time for laying 
Gravel; it is not prudent to do it ſooner, or to lay 
walks in any of the winter months before that time. 
Some indeed turn up Gravel-walks in ridges in De- 
cember, in order to kill the weeds; but this is very 
wrong, for beſides that it deprives them of the be- 
nefir of them all the winter, it does not anſwer the end 
for which it is done, but rather the contrary ; for 
though it does kill the weeds for the preſent, yet it 
adds a fertility to them, as to the great future in- 
creaſe of both them and Graſs, 
If conſtant rolling them after the rains and froſt will 
not effectually kill the weeds and moſs, you ſhould 
turn the walks in March, and lay them down at the 
ſame time. 
In order to deſtroy worms that ſpoil the beauty of 


Gravel, or Graſs-walks, fome recommended the water- 


ing them well with water, in which Walnut-tree 
leaves have been ſteeped, and made very bitter, eſpe- 
cially thoſe places moſt annoyed with them; and this 
they ſay, as ſoon as it reaches them, will make them 
come out haſtily, ſo that they may be gathered; but 
if, in the firſt laying of the walks, there is a good bed 
of lime rubbiſh laid in the bottom, it is the moſt ef- 
fectual method to keep out the worms, for they do 
not care to harbour near lime. 


GREEN-HOUSE, or Conſervatory. 


As of late years there have been great quantities of 
curious exotic plants introduced into the Engliſh gar- 
dens, ſo the number of Green-houſes, or Conſervato- 
ries, have increaſed; and not only a greater ſkill in the 
management and ordering of theſe plants has increaſed 
therewith, but alſo a greater knowledge of the ſtruc- 
ture and contrivance of theſe places, ſo as to render 
them both uſeful and ornamental, hath been acquired, 
and ſince there are many particulars to be obſerved in 
the conſtruction of theſe houſes, whereby they will be 


greatly improved, I thought it neceſſary not only to 


give the beſt inſtructions for this I was capable of, but 
alſo. to give a deſign of one in the manner I would 
chuſe to erect it, upan the annexed Gopper-plats. 
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As to the length of theſe houſes, that muſt be pro- 
portioned to tie 
or the fancy of the owner; but their 


K 


in ſmall, or middling houſes, may be fixteen or 
en but for large ones, from twen 


twenty-four fegt, is a proportion; for if the 


Green-houſe is long, and too narrow, it will have a | 
bad appearance both within and without, nor will it | - 


contain fo many plants, if proper room be allowed 


for paſſing in front, and on the backſide of the ſtands 


on which the plants are placed; and on the other hand, 
if the depth of the, Green-houſe is more than rwenty- 


four feet, there muſt be more rows of plants placed 
to fill the houſe, than can with conveniency be reached | 


in watering and cleaning; nor are houſes of too great 


depth ſo proper for keeping of plants, as thoſe off 


moderate ſize. | 3 
The windows in front ſhould extend from about one 
foot and a half above the pavement, to within the 


” 
C 


ſame diſtance of the cieling, which will admit of. a | 


cornice: round the building, over the heads of the 
windows. As it is neceſſary to have theſe windows ſo 
long, it will be impoſſible to make them in proportion 
as to their breadth; for if in the largeſt buildings the 
ſaſhes are more than ſeven, or ſeven feet and a half 


broad, they will be ſo heavy and troubleſome to move 


up and down, as to render it very difficult for one 
perſon to perform; beſides, their weight will occaſion 


their ſoon decaying. . There is alſo another incon- 


venience in having the windows too broad, which is 
that of fixing proper ſhutters to them, in ſuch a 
manner as that they may fall back cloſe to the piers, 
ſo as not to be incommodious, or when open to ob- 
ſtruct any part of the rays of light from reaching the 
plants. The piers between theſe windows ſhould be 
as narrow as poſſible to ſupport the building, for which 


reaſon I ſhould chuſe to have them of ſtone, or of | 
are built with fine 


hard well-burnt bricks; for if they 
rubbed' bricks, thoſe are generally ſo ſoft, that the 
picrs will require to be made thicker, and the building 
will be leſs 


adviſe, as being of great uſe to keep the froſt out in 
very hard winters. If theſe piers are made of ſtone, I 
would adviſe them to be two feet and a half in dia- 


meter, worked as columns cylindrical, whereby the 


| rays of the ſun will not be taken off, or obſtructed 
by the corners of the piers, which it would be if they 


were ſquare; but if they are built with bricks, it will] 


be propet to make them three feet in front, other- 
wiſe they will be too weak to ſupport the building; 
theſe I would alſo adviſe to be ſloped off toward the 
inſide to admit the ſun. 9 | | 
At the back of the Green-houſe 


, - 


there may be erected 


a a houſe for tools, and for many other purpoſes, which 


will be extremely uſeful, and will alſo prevent the froſt 
from entering 
wall between theſe need not be more than two bricks. 
and a half in thickneſs; whereas were 1t quite. 

behind, it ſhould be at leaſt three bricks, or three and 


a half in thickneſs; and by, this contrivance, if you | | 


are willing to make a handſome building, and to have 
a noble room over the Green-houſe, you may make 
the room over the tool-houſe, and carry up the ſtair- 
caſe in the back, ſo as not to be ſeen in the Green- 
houſe, and hereby you may have a room twenty- five 
or thirty feet in width, and of a p 


| ionable — 
and under this ſtair-caſe there ſhould be a private door | 


into the green-houſe, at which the gardener may enter 
in hard fro 
any of the glaſſes in the front. The floor of the Green- 
houſe, which” ſhould be laid either with Bremen 
ſquares, Purbeck ſtone, or broad tiles, according to 
the fancy of the owner, muſt be raiſed two feet above 
the ſurface of the ground whereon the houſe is placed, 
which in dry 1 will be ſufficient; but if the ſi- 
tuation is moiſt and ſpringy, and thereby fubje@&20 


damps, it ſhould be raiſed at leaſt three feet above the | 


ſurface ; and if the whole is arched wich low brick 


to 


number of plants they are to contain, | 
depth ſhould | 
never be. greater than their height in the clear, which | 


ng, eſpecially if there are any rooms | 
over the Green-houſe ; which is what I woul always | 


e houſe on the backſide, ſo that the 


weather, when it will not be ſafe to open 


o 
o 
- 


1 


— 


hb 
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arches under the floor; it will be of great ſervice iii 
preventing the damps riſing in winter, which are often 
very hurtful to the plants, eſpecially in great 'thaws; 
when the air is often too cold to be admitted into the 
houſe, to take off the damps. Under the floor, about 
one foot from the front, I would adviſe a flue of one 
foot in width, and two feet deep, to be carried the 
whole length of the houſe, which may be - returned 
againſt” the back wall, and carried up in proper fun- 
nels adjoining to the tool-houſe, three times over each 
other, by which the ſmoke may paſs off. The fire- 
place may be contrived at one end of the houſe, and 
the door at which the fuel is put in, as alſo the aſh- 
grate, may be contrived to open into the tool-houſe, 
o that it may be quite hid from the ſight, and be in 
the dry, and the fuel may be laid in the ſame ſhed, 
whereby it will always be ready for uſ ©. 
I ſuppoſe many people will be ſurpriſed to ſee me di- 
rect the making of flues under a Green- houſe, which 
has been diſuſed ſo long, and by moſt people thought 
of ill conſequence; as indeed they have often proved, 
when under the direction of unſkilful managers, who 
e, it neceſſary, whenever the weather was cold 
do make fires therein; but however injurious flues may 
have been under ſuch management, yet when ſkilfully 
locked after rhey will be found. of very great ſervice ; 
for though perhaps it may happen, that there will be 
no neceſſity to make any fires in them for two or three 
years. together, as when the winters prove mild there 
will not, yet in very hard winters will be ex- 
tremely uſeful to keep out the froſt,” which cannot be 
2 any other way, but with great trouble and 
Wirf ine of the windows, in front of the Green- 
; . houſe, you ſhould have good ſtrong ſhutters, which 
- ſhould be made with hinges to fold back, that they 
map fall back quite cloſe to the piers, that the rays 
of the fun may not be obſtructed thereby. Theſe 
ſhutters need not be above an inch and a half thick, 
or little more when wrought, which if made to join 
cloſe, will be ſufficient to keep out our common froſt; 
and when the weather is ſo cold as to endanger the 
freezing in the houſe, it is but making a fire in the 
oven, which will effectually prevent it; and without 
this conveniency it will be very troubleſome, as I have 
often ſeen, where perſons have been obliged to nail 
mats befbre their windows, or to ſtuff the hollow ſpace ' 
between the ſhutters, and the glaſs with Straw, which 
ben done, is commonly ſuffered to remain till the 
froſt goes away; which if it ſhould continue very lon 
the Keeping the Green-houſe cloſely ſhut up, will 
prove very. injurious to the plants; and as it fre- 
quently happens, that we have an hour or two of the 
ſun· ſhine in the middle of the day, in continued froſts, 
which is of great ſervice to plants, when they can en- 
joy the rays thereof through the glaſſes, ſo wh 


: 
: 
' 
4 


is more to do than to open the ſhutters, which 
may be performed in a very ſhort time, and as ſoon 
| ſhut again when the ſun is clouded, the plants maß 


have the benefit thereof whenever it appears; whereas, 
where there is ſo much trouble to uncover, and as 
much to cover again, it would take up the whole time 
in uncovering and ſhutting them up, and thereby the 
adyantage of the ſun's influence would be loſt. Be- 
| ſides, where there is ſo much trouble required to keep 
- . out the froſt, it will be a great chance if it be not 
neglected by the gardener; for if he be not as fond 
of preſerving his plants, and as much in love with 

them as his maſter, this labour will be thought too 

great by him; and if he takes the pains to cover the 

\ 7g; up with mats, &, he will not care to take 
them away again until the weather alters, ſo that the 
plants will be ſhut up cloſe during the whole con- 

tiguance of the froſt . 

There are ſome people who commonly make uſe of 
pots filled with charcoal to ſet in their Green - houſe in 
very ſevere froſts, but this is very dangerous to the 
Prom who attend theſe fires, and have ſometimes 
knoyn they have been almoſt: ſufforated therewith, 
and at the Jame time * are very injurious to the 
28 | ; a 


—— 2 nt — 


— —— 


er there 


"+ 


* 


not admit of rooms over them, or the 


whereby the heads of the 
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plants; nor is the trouble of tending n theſe ſmall, 


{ſkilful perſons; and as the-contrivances of flues, and 


of the fares, are but ſmall charges in their firſt erecting, 
erred to any other method 


they are much to be 
for warming the air of the houſe. 


The wall on the back part of the houſe ſhould be | 
either laid over with ſtucco, or plaſtered with mortar, | 


and white-waſhed, for otherwiſe the air in ſevere froſt 


will penetrate through the walls, eſpecially when the 


froſt is attended with a ſtrong wind, which is often 
the caſe in moſt ſevere winters. There are ſome per- 
ſons who are at the expence of wainſcotting their 
Green-houſes, but when this is done, it is proper to 
plaſter the walls with lime and hair behind the wainſ- 
cot, to keep out the cold; and when they are lined 
with wainſcot, they ſhould be painted white, as ſhould 
the cieling, and every part withinſide of the houſe ; 
for this reflects the rays of light in a much greater 
quantity than any other colour, and is of ſignal ſer- 
vice to plants, eſpecially in the winter, when the houſe 
is pretty much cloſed, and but a ſmall ſhare of light 
is admitted through the windows; for at ſuch times 
I have obſerved, that in ſome Green-houſes which 
have been painted black, or of a dark colour, the 
lants have caſt moſt of their leaves. 

here green-houſes are built in ſuch places as will 
rſon is un- 
willing to be at the expence of ſuch buildings, there 
muſt be care taken to keep out the froſt from entering 
through the roof. To prevent which it will be very 
roper to have a thickneſs of Reeds, Heath, or Eurz, 
E berween the cieling and the tiles; in the doing 
of which there muſt be care taken in framing the 
joiſts, ſo as to ſupport theſe, that their weight may 


not lie upon the ceiling, which might endanger it; 
for theſe ſhould be laid a foot thick at leaſt, and as 
| ſmooth as poſſible, and faſtened down well with laths 


to prevent their riſing, and then covered over with a 
coat of lime and hair, which will keep out the air, and 


alſo prevent mice and other vermin from harbouring | 


in them, which, if left uncovered, they would cer- 
tainly do. For want of this precaution there are many 
Green-houſes built, which will not keep out the froſt 
in hard winters, and this is many times attributed to 
the glaſſes in front admitting the cold, when the fault 
is in the roof; for where there is only the covering, 


either of tiles or ſlates, over the cieling, every ſevere | ' 
froſt will yn 
In this Green-houſe you ſhould have truſſels, which 


penetrate through them. 


may be moved out and into the houſe, upon which 
you ſhould fix rows of planks, ſo as to place the þo 
or tubs of plants in regular rows one above another, 
ants may be fo ſituated, 


2s not to interfere with each other. The loweſt row 


of plants, which ſhould be the forwardeſt towards the 
windows, ſhould be placed about four feet therefrom, 
that there may be a convenient breadth left next the 


glaſſes to walk in front; and the rows of plants ſhould 
riſe ually from the firſt, in ſuch a manner that the 


heads of the ſecond row ſhould be entirely advanced 
above the firſt, the ſtems only being hid thereby; 
and at the back ſide of the houſe there ſhould be al- 


lowed a ſpace of at leaſt five feet, for the conveniency 


of watering the plants, as alſo to admit of a current 


of air round them, that the damps occaſioned by the 


. perſpiration of the plants, may be the better diſſipated, 
which, 


by being pent in too cloſely, often occaſions 
a mouldineſs upon the tender ſhoots and leaves, and 
when the houſe is cloſe ſhut up, this ſtagnating rancid 


vapour is often very deſtructive to the plants; for 


which reaſon alſo you ſhould never croud them too 
cloſe to each other, nor ſhould you ever place Sedums, 
Euphorbiums, Torch Thiſtles, and other tender ſuc- 


culent plants, amongſt Oranges, Myrtles, and other 
Evergreen trees; for; by an experiment which T made, 
anno 1729, I found that a Sedum placed in a Green- 


houſe among ſuch trees, almoſt daily increaſed its 
weight, although there was no water given to it the 


, 


ts 


and the many hazards to which the uſe of theſe fires 
is liable, have juſtly brought them into diſuſe with all | 


hed et 


| whole time; which increaſe of weight was owing to 


this place very 
the flowers are blown: and here you may walk and 


ferred 


ſervice in warming 


flues carried up agai 


| 


| which are placed therein; ſo 


GRE 


the moiſture imbibed from the air, which, being re- 
plete with the rancid vapours perſpired from the other 
ts, occaſioned the leaves to grow pale, and in a 
time they decayed and dropped off; which 1 

have often obſerved has been the with many other 


ſucculent plants, when placed in thoſe houſes which 


were filled with many ſorts of Evergreen trees, that 
required to be frequently watered. 
Therefore, to avoid the inconvenience which attend 
the placing of plants of very different natures in the 
ſame houſe, it will be very proper to have two wi 
added to the main Green-houſe, which, if placed in 
the manner expreſſed in the annexed plan, will greatly 
add to the _ of the building, and alſo collect a 
greater ſhare of heat. In this plan the Green-houſe is 
placed exactly fronting the ſouth, and one of the wi 
aces the ſouth-eaſt, and the other the ſouth-weſt, ſo 
that from the time of the ſun's firſt appearance upon 
any part of the building, until it goes off at night, it 
is conſtantly reflected from one part to the other, and 
the cold winds are alſo kept off from the front of the 
main Green-houſe hereby; and in the area of this place 
you may contrive to place many of the moſt tender 
exotic plants, which will bear to be expoſed in the 
ſummer ſeaſon ; and in the ſpring, before the weather 
will it you to ſet out the plants, the beds and 
borders of this area may be full of Anemonies, Ra- 
nunculuſes, early Tulips, &c. which will be paſt 
flowering, and the roots fit to take out of the ground 
by the time you carry out the plants, which will render 
able during the ſpring ſeaſon, when 


divert yourſelf in-a fine day, when s the air in 
moſt other parts of the garden will be too cold for 


ons not much uſed thereto, to take pleaſure in 
= out of the houſe. 


center of this area may be contrived a ſmall 

baſon for water, which will be very convenient for 
watering of plants, and add much to the beauty of 
the ow ; beſides the water being thus ſituated, will 
be ſoftened by the heat which will be reflected from 
the glaſſes upon it, whereby it will be rendered 
—_ better than raw cold- water for theſe tender 

ts, | 

he two wings of the building ſhould be contrived ſo 
as to maintain plants of differing degrees of hardineſs, 
which muſt be effected by the ſituation and extent of 
the fire-place, and the manner of conducting the flues, 
a particular account of which will be exhibited under 


_ the article of Srovxs. But I would here obſerye, that 


the wing facing the ſouth-caft ſhould always be pre- 
2 = warmeſt _ its ſituation being ſuch, 
as that the ſun, upon its pearance in the morn- 
ing, ſhines Grech) n te ge which 1s of great 
| e air of the houſe, and adding 
life to the plants, after having been ſhut up during 
the long nights in the winter ſeaſon. Theſe wings 
being in the graught annexed, allowed ſixty feet in 


- length, may be divided in the middle by partitions of 


with glaſs-doors to paſs from one to the other. 
o each of theſe there ſhould be a fire-place, with 
the back wall, through which 
the ſmoke ſhould be made to paſs, as many times the 
length of the houſe, as the height will admit of the 
number of flues; for the longer the ſmoke is in paſſing, 
the more heat will be given to the houſe, with a leſs 


quantity of fuel, which is an article worth conſidera- 


tion, eſpecially where fuel is dear. By this contri- 
vance you may keep ſuch plants as require the ſame 


degree of heat in one part of the houſe, and thoſe 
Which will chriwe in a much leſs warmth in the other 


part, but this will be more fully explained under the 


article of Srovæs. 8 

Tue other wing of the houſe; facing the ſouth-weſt, 
may alſo be divided in the ſame manner, and flues 
carried through both parts, which may be uſed ac- 


cording to the ſeaſons, or the N ſorts of plants 
. ö r here will be four di- 
viſions in the wings, each of which may be kept up 
| | to 
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to a different degree of warmth, which, together with 
the Green-houſe, will be ſufficient to 1 plants 


from all the ſevetal countries of the world; and with- 


out having theſe ſeveral degrees of warmth, it will be 
impoſſible to preſerve the various kinds of plants from 
the ſeveral. parts of Africa and America, which are 
annually introduced into the Engliſh gardens; for 
- when plants from different countries are placed in the 
ſame houſe, ſome are deſtroyed for want of heat, while 
others are forced and ſpoiled by too much of it; and 
this is often the caſe in many places, where there are 
large collections of plants. 
In. the building theſe wings, if there are not ſheds 
running behind them their whole length, the walls 
ſhould not be leſs than three bricks thick; and if they 
are more, it will be better, becauſe Where the walls 
are thin, and expoſed to the open air, the cold will 
penetrate them, and when the fires are made, the heat 
will come out through the walls, ſo that it will require 
a larger quantity of fuel, to maintain a proper tem- 
rature of warmth in the houſe. The back part of 
theſe houſes having ſloping roofs, Which are covered 
either with tiles or ſlates, ſhould alſo be lined with 
Reeds, &c. under the covering, as is before directed 
for the Green-houſe, which will keep out the cold air, 
and fave a great expence of fuel; for the cloſer and 
better theſe houſes are built, and the glaſſes of the 
ſlope, as alſo in front, well guarded by ſhutters, or 
Reeds in hard froſt, the leſs tuel will be required to 
warm the houſes ſo that the firſt expence in building 
theſe houſes properly, will be the cheapeſt, when the 
after- expence of fires is taken into conſideration. 
The ſloping glaſſes of theſe houſes ſhould be made 
to ſlide and take off, fo that they may be drawn down 
more or leſs in warm weather, to admit air to the 
plants; and the upright glaſſes in front may be ſo con- 
trived, as that every other may open as doors upon 
hinges, . and the alternate glaſſes may be divided into 
two; the upper part of each ſhould be contrived ſo as 
to be drawn down like ſaſhes, ſo that either of theſe 
may be uſed to admit air, in a greater or leſs propor- 
tion, according as there may be occaſion, 
But beſides the Conſervatories here mentioned, it will 
be proper to have a deep hot-bed frame, ſuch as is 
commonly uſed to raiſe annuals in the ſpring, 


e 
into which may be ſet IP» plants as come from | 


Carolina, Virginia, &c. while the plants are, too ſmall 
to plant in the open air, as alſo many other ſorts from 
Spain, &c. which require only to be ſcreened from the 
violence of froſts, and ſhould-have as: much free air 
as poſſible in mild weather; which can be no better 
effected than in one of theſe frames, where the gags 

may be taken off every day when the weather will per- 
mit, and put on eve K and in hard froſts the 
glaſſes may be covered with mats, Straw, Peas-haulm, 
or the like, ſo as to prevent the froſt from entering 
to the pots to freeze the roots of the plants, which is 
what will many times utterly deſtroy them, though a 


ſlight froſt pinching the leaves or ſhoots, very ſeldom 


does them much harm ; if theſe pits are ſunk a foot or 
more, below the ſurface of the ground, they will be 
the better, provided the ground is dry, otherwiſe they 
muſt be wholly above ground; the ſides of this frame 
ſhould be built with brick, with a curb of wood laid 
round on the top of the wall, into which the gutters, 
on which the glaſſes ſlide may be laid; the back wall 
of this frame may be four feet high, and two bricks 
and a half thick, the front one = and a half; the 
width of the inſide of the frame about fix feet, and 
the length in proportion to the number of plants to 
be containd therein. en * 
GREWIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 914. This genus of 
plants was conſtituted by Dr. Linnæus, who gave it 
this name in honour of Dr. Grew, F. R. S. who pub- 
L.ſhed a curious book of the anatomy of plants. 
led of 


75 The 2 N are v Lb 
The flower. hath. a thick leathery empalement, c 
Hue pear: ſbaped leaves, which are coloured, and 

n. The flower hath, five petals of the ſame form, but 
Halb, and are indented at their baſe, where 10 Suuated 


5 
, . 


ſpread © 


| the day ſhaded from the ſun, they will take 
in about two months, and may then be gradually in- 
. ured to bear the open air, into which they ſhould be 
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4 ſcaly nectarium to each petal, which-is thick and in- 


cu ved, inclining to the border, to which the ſiyle is fred; 
it bath many ſtamina, which are briſtly, the length 


of the petals, terminated by roundiſh ſummits. In the 


center 15 ſituated the-roundiſh germen, which is lengthened 


to a column, ſupporting a ſtyle, crowned by a four- 
cornered obtuſe ſtigma. The germen afterward becomes a 
four-cornered berry with four cells, each incloſing one glo- 


. bular ſeed. 


This genus of plants is ranged in the ſeventh ſection 
of Linnzus's twentieth claſs, which includes thoſe 


5 whoſe flowers have many ſtamina joined to the 


yle, forming a column of one body. 
The Speis are, 


. Grewia (Occidentalis) foliis ſubovatis crenatis. Grewia.. 


with oval crenated leaves. Ulmi facie arbuſcula Æthi- 

opica, ramulis alatis, floribus purpuraſcentibus. Hort. 
ſt. 1. p. 165. tab. 85. Ethiopian Shrub with the ap- 

pearance of Elm, winged branches, and purpliſh flowers. 


. Grewla (Africanus) foliis ovato-lanceolatis ſerratis. 


Grewia with oval Ipear ſhaped leaves which are ſawed. 
The firſt fort has been long preſerved in many curious 
gardens, both in England and Holland, and is fi- 


[in by Dr. Plukenet, by the title of Ulmifolia ar- 


Africana baccifera, floribus purpureis; but by 
Dr. Boerhaave it was ſuppoſed to be one of Father 
Plumier's American plants, intitled Guidonia Ulmi 
foliis, flore roſeo; but the characters of this do not at 
all agree with thoſe of the Guidonia, that particular 
ſpecies of this genus being in the royal garden at Paris, 
which is extremely different from this It grows na- 
turally at the Cape of Good Hope, from whence I 


have received the ſeeds, which have ſucceeded in the 


Chelſea garden. | | 

This will grow to the height of ten or twelve feet, 
and has a ſtem and branches very like thoſe of the 
ſmall-leaved Elm, the bark being ſmooth, and of the 


ſame colour as that of Elm when young; the leaves 


are alſo very like thoſe of the Elm, and fall off in 
winter; the flowers are produced ſingly along the 


| young branches from the wings of the leaves, which 
are of a bright purple colour; theſe appear toward 
the end of July, and continue in Auguſt, and the be- 


ning of September, but are never ſucceeded by 
ruit in this country. _ 

This may be propagated from cuttings or layers; the 
cuttings ſhould be taken off, and planted in April, 


before the buds ſwell, for they do not ſucceed 
well after; theſe . cuttings ſhould be planted in 


ſmall pots filled with loamy earth, and the pots ſhould 
be plunged into a moderate hot-bed of tanners bark, 
where, if they are duly watered, and in the heat of 
root 


removed in June, and placed in a ſheltered ſituation, 
where they may remain till autumn, when they muſt 
be removed into the green-houſe ; the beſt time to lay 
down the layers of this plant is in the ſpring, before 
the buds come out, and theſe will be rooted by the 
ſame time the following year, when they may be cur 
off from the old plants, and planted each into a ſe- 


arate pot filled with a ſoft loamy ſoil. . | 
The beſt time to remove or tranſplant this plant is, 


either in the ſpring, juſt. before the buds begin to 


ſwell, or in autumn, when the leaves begin to drop; 


for in ſummer, when the plants ate in full leaf, it will 


be very improper to diſturb them. 


* winter theſe plants ſhould be placed in the green- 
0 


uſe, for they are too tender to live abroad in Eng- 
land; but they ſhould have as much free air as poſſible 
in mild weather, for they only require to be protected 
from froſt, and after their leaves are fallen, they will 


_ require. very moderate. watering ; but in ſummer they 


ſhould be conſtantly watered three or four times a wee 


in dry weather, and placed in a ſheltered ſituation, 


. with other hardy green-houlſe plants, wher c they will 


add to the variety. 


The ſeeds of the ſecond ſort were ſent me by Monſ. 
Richard, gardener to the King of France at 


Mar- 
ſeilles, 


» 


This 


N 
8 
| 
ö 
' 
1 
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ſeitles, which were brought from Senegal in Africa, 


by Monf. Adanſon; this riſes in this country with a 
mrubby ſtalk five br ſix feet high, ſending out many 
lateral branches, which are covered with a brown hairy 
bark, and garniſhed with oval ſpear-ſhaped' leaves, 
about two inches long, and one inch and a quarter 
broad in the middle, having ſeveral tranſverſe veins 
from the midrib to the ſides, where they are ſawed; 
theſe are placed alternately on the branches, 3 
very ſhort foot: ſtalks, and continue in verdure throug 
the year; the plants are young, ſo have ab Pda 
flowered in England, therefore I can give no further 
account of them. | 2 
This ſort is tender, ſo will not live through the win- 
ter in England, unleſs it is placed in a warm ſtove 
nor do thoſe plants thrive well, which are placed on 
' ſhelves in the dry ſtove; therefore the only method 
to have them ſucceed, is to place them in the bark- 
bed in the tan-ſtove, where the plants have grown 
very well for ſome years. In ſummer theſe plants 
require a good ſhare of free air to be admitted to 
them, and ſhould have water three or four times a 
week in warm weather; but in winter they muſt be 
ſparingly watered, and require to be kept warm. 
R I AS: Lin. Gen. 659. Anchovy Pear. 

The CHaRACTERS are, 
7 he empalement is cup-ſhaped, of one leaf, cut into four 
equal ſegments; fey £9 has four leathery concave petals, 
and ' many briſtly tamina which are inſerted to the recep- 
tacle, terminated by roundiſh ſummits, and a depreſſed ger- 
men immerſed in the empalement, having no ftyle, crowned 
by a four-cornered croſs-ſhaped ſtigma, which afterward 
Becomes a fleſhy berry, with a large nut having eight fur- 
rows, and one cell containing a large pointed ſeed. 


1 


G 


Linnæus's thirteenth claſs, intitled Polyandria Mono- 
gynia, the flower having many ſtamina and one ſtyle. 
Me know but one Species of this genus, viz. 

Grras (Cauliflora). Lin. Sp. 732. Anchovy Pear. Pal- 
mis affinis malus Perſica maxima, caudice non ramo- 
fa, fohis longiſſimis, flore tetrapetalo pallide luteo, 
fructu ex arboris tranco prodeunte. Sloan. Hiſt. Jam. 
2. p. 122. 1 ee ee 


This plant grows naturally in Jamaica, and in many | 


other warm parts of America, where it riſes with a 
ſtrait undivided ſtem about twenty feet high, having 
a gray bark, marked with the veſtigia of the fallen 
leaves; the top of the ſtem is garniſhed with leaves 


near two feet long and fix inches broad, fitting cloſe, | ' 
without foor-ſtalks ; theſe have one longitudinal mid- 


rib with ſeveral” tranſverſe veins, and are of a lucid 
| green the flowers come out from the ſtem below the 


ves, having no foot-ftalk, in ſome places one, and 
in others they are in cluſters, each having four thick | ' 


yellow petals, and a great number of ſtamina which 


Are fixed to the empalement of the flower; the ger- 


men is included in the empalement, which afterward 


genus of plants is ranged in the firſt order of 


8 U 


pHDorting a flender ſtylt which is longer than the ſtamjna, 
erotoned by an obtuſe tig mu. Te germen —.— Le- 
comes a roumdiſp - coloured fruit with one tell,” inciging one 
large roundiſb ſeed. INS ONT NT | 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's fifth claſs, intitled Pentandria Monogynia, 
which includes thoſe plants whoſe flowers have five 
ſtamina and one ſtyle. e.. 
We know but one Syzcrzs of this genus, viz. 
Gronovra (Scandens). Hort. Cliff. 74. Gronovia ſcan- 
dens lappacea, paropinea fronde. Houſt.” Climbing 
Gronovia, \ © Wan 
This plant was diſcovered by the late Dr. Houſtoun 
at La Vera Cruz, from whence he ſent the ſeeds to 
Europe, which have ſucceeded in many gardens. It 
is an annual plant, which ſends forth many trailing 
branches like thoſe of the Cucumber, which are 
cloſely ſet with broad green leaves, in ſhape like thoſe 
of the Vine; but they are covered with ſmall ſpines 
on both fides, which ſting like the Nettle: the 
branches have many tendrits' or claſpers, by which 
they faſten themſelves to whatever plants they grow 
near, and will riſe to the height of ſix or eight Ker, 
| "the flowers are ſmall, and of a greeniſh yellow colour, 
ſo make no great appearance. alt! 
This being a very tender plant, muſt be raiſed on a 
hot-bed early in the fpring, and afterward placed in 
the bark-ſtove, and treated in the ſame way as the 
Momordica, with which man ent it will produce 
| ripe ſeeds; but this having neither uſe or beauty, is 
rarely cultivated but in botanic gardens for the fake 
7 ..4 N net 
GROSSULARI A. Raii Meth. Plant. 145. Tourn. 
Inſt. R. H. 639. tab. 409. Ribes. Lin. Gen. Plant. 
247. Gooſeberry; in French, Groſelier.. 
This and the Currant are by Tournefort placed in 
the ſame genus, under the title of Groſſularia; they 
are alſo joined together by Dr. Linnæus, under the 
title of Ribes, for in their principal characters they 
agree; ſo according to the ſyſtems of botany, they 
ſnould be included in the fame genus; but this may 
not be quite ſo proper in a body of gardening, for as 
theſe fruits liave always paſſed under different deno- 
minations, ſo if they are here Joined together, it may 
occaſion ſome confuſion among thoſe who'd6 not enter 
into the ſtudy of botany. Mr. Ray has ſeparated theſe 
into different genera,” and makes the difference of 
'' Gooſeberry from the Curran, to conſiſt in the firſt 
having thorns on the branches, and the fruit-growin 
© ſingle; whereas the latter hath ſmooth branches, ind 
the fruit growing in long bunches; and although 
theſe differences may not be ſtrictly ſcientific, yet it 
may be allowed ſufficient to diſtinguiſn them among 
| gardeners. ils SEE As HB £400 IB.) CHE tt 
The Cnaracters are 
 \The flower bas à permanent empalement of one leaf, cut 
into froe ſegmenis at the top, hich is pr concave, 
and coloured. It bath five ſmall; obtuſe,” erect petals, 


— 


* — 


2 


| becomes a large oval Plumb, including a large pointed 
| nut. 1 zieh u een in | | 
| The fruit of this tree is by the Spaniards in the Weſt- 

Indies pickled arid ſent to old Spain as preſents, who 
eat them as Mango's, and ſome ſuy the ripe fruit is 


95 


which rife from ibe border of the enpalement; and fue 
atol. ſtamina, which are inſerted into the empale- 
men, terminated by compreſſed preſtrase fummits. The 
germen it ſituated below the flower; U bifid ſiyle 


| eaten as a defart, © 70 | ' crowned by anobmuſe ſtigma, and afterward becomes u glo- 

| The plant is 8 by planting of the ſtones, bular berry having a navel; with one cell, wobieb is filled 

| Which ſhould be put into. the ground ſoon after the with wunde compreſſad ſeeds included in a pp. 
| fruit is ed; and the plants muſt be conſtantly . This genus of plants is ranged by Dr- Linn us in the 
| kept in the bark: bed in the ſtove, 'otherwiſe it will ' "firſt ſection of His fifth claſs, ntitled*Peritantiita Mo- 

| not thrive in this'country. 9 2448 1. nogynia, which! contains thoſe plants-wh6ſe flowers 
GRONO VIA. Martyn. Cent. 4. Lin. Gen. Plant. | have five ſtamina and one ſtylſ e. 

| 284. The name of this genus was given by the late + The'Spzerts area d 


Dr. Houſton, in honour of Dr. Gronovius, a learned 
botaniſt at Ley den. 
The OusRAcrERs are 
Nuo flower bath a permanent empalement of one leaf, which 
is coloured, and cut to the middle into froe ſegments." It bath 
fue ſmall pttals wich art fixed to the cuts of tbe em- 


II GROSSULARTA'{ Rechinatum) ramis reclinatiPevlents, 
pedunculis triphyllis. GooſeberPy coil xm brandbes 
amd with" pinos, and a three-leaved Naur füll Groſ- 
fſularia ſpinofa, fructu obſcure purpuraſcente. J. B. r. 
48. Prickly-Godſtherry'with a dart purpliſh fruit. 

2. GROSsULARIA (Hir ſuta) ramis aàculeatis, baeccis 


© palement, and ve bairy ſtamina the length ef tbe petals, 

- +. hich are inſerted into the empalement; and are plated al- 
* ternate with the petals, terminate} by twin ſummits which 

c erecl. The germen it ftuated under the flower, ſup- 


Y 


/ » hiefatis//Gooſeberry wilb prirtiy branches ani hairy berries. 
SGroſſularia frufta maximo/hiſpido margurirarum ferc 
colore. Ratii Hiſt: 1484. Goofeberry" with a*very large 

rough fruit, almoſt of a pearl colour. «hah 


3. Gaos- 


GRO 
3. GROSSULARIA (Uva Criſpa) ramis aculeatis, erectis, 
baccis glabris. Gooſeberry with erect prickly. branches, 
and ſmeoth berries. Groſſularia ſimplici acino, vel ſpi- 
noſa ſylveſtris. C. B. P. 455. Gooſeberry with @ ſingle 
fruit, or wild prickly Gooſeberry. q | 
4. GROSSULARLA (Oxyacanthoides) ramis undique acu- 
leatis. Gooſeberry whoſe branches are armed on all fides 
with ſpines. Groſſularia oxyacanthæ foliis amplioribus 
© ſinu Hudſonis, Pluk. Amalth. 212. Gooſeberry with 
larger Hawthorn leaves from Hudſon's Bay. 
 GrosSULARIA (Cynoſbati) aculeis ſubaxillaribus, baccis 
. aculeatis racemoſis. a pr with ſpines on the lower 
part of the branches, and prickly berries growing in ciuſ- 
ters. Ribes aculeis ſubaxillaribus, baccis aculeatis 
racemoſis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 202. Currant with ſpines on 
the lower part of the branches, and prickly berries growing 
in bunches. 
The ſorts which are here enumerated, are N 
to be diſtinct ſpecies; but there are ſeveral other va- 
rieties which have been obtained from ſeeds, and are 
propagated for ſale in the nurſeries ; moſt of theſe are 
titled 
Gooſeberry, Hunt's Gooſeberry, Edwards's Gooſe- 
berry, &c. and as there are frequently new varieties 
obtained, it is needleſs to, enumerate them here, there- 
fore I ſhall proceed to their culture. 


Theſe are propagated either by ſuckers taken from 


the old plants, or by cuttings; the latter of which I 
prefer to the former, becaule thoſe plants which are 
produced from 'ſuckers are always more diſpoſed to 
ſhoot out a greater number of ſuckers from their roots, 
than ſuch as are raiſed from cuttings, which generally 
form much better roots. 
The beſt ſeaſon for planting theſe cuttings is in au- 
tumn, juſt before their leaves begin to fall; py 
always to take the handſomeſt ſhoots, and from ſuc 
branches as generally produce the greateſt quantity of 
fruit; for if you take thoſe which are produced from 
the ſtem of the old plants (which are commonly ve 
luxuriant) they will not be near fo fruitful as thoſe 
taken from bearing branches: theſe cuttings ſhould be 
about ſix or eight inches long, and muſt be planted 
in a border of light earth, expoſed to the morning 
ſun, about three inches deep, obſerving to water them 
ntly when the weather proves dry, to facilitate 
Geir taking root; and in the ſummer, when they have 
put out branches, you ſhould rub off all the under 
ſhoots, leaving only the uppermoſt or ſtrongeſt, which 
ſhould be trained upright, to form a regular ſtem. In 
October following theſe plants may be removed; at 
which time you ſhould Ar an open ſpot of freſh 
earth, which ſhould be well dug, and cleanſed from 
all noxious weeds, roots, &c. and being levelled, you 
ſhould proceed to take up your plants, trimming their 
roots, and cutting off all lateral fide branches; then 
plant them at three feet diſtance row from row, and 
one foot aſunder in the rows, obſerving to place ſome 
ſhort ſticks to the plants, in order to train their ſtems 
upright and regular. In this place they may remain 
one or two years, being careful to keep them clear 
from weeds, as alſo to trim off all lateral ſhoots which 
are produced below the head of-the plant, ſo that the 
ſtem may be clear about a foot in height above the 
ſurface of the earth, which will be full enough; and 
as the branches are produced commonly very irregular 
in the head, you muſt cut out ſuch of them as croſs 
each other, or thin them where they are too cloſe, 
whereby the head of the plant will be open, and ca- 


pable of admitting the air freely into the middle, 


which is of great uſe to all kinds of fruits. 
After theſe — have remained in this nurſery one or 
two years at moſt, they will be fit to tranſplant to the 
your where they are deſigned to remain; for it is not 
well to let them grow in the nurſeries- too lar 
which will occaſion their roots to be woody, where 
the removing of them will not only hazard the growt 
of the plants, but ſuch of them as may take very well 
will remain ſtined for two or three years, before, the 
vill be able to recover their check. The ſoil in which theſe 


plants thrive to the greateſt advantage, is a rich light 


2 


| 


rom the perſons who raiſed them, as Lamb's | 


* 


to be plante 


the ground clear from weeds, and 


cence, and alſo form a 
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earth; though they will do very well upon middling 
ſoils, which are not too ſtrong or moiſt, and in all ſi- 
tuations; but where the fruit is cultivated, in order 
to procure it in the greateſt perfection, they ſhould 
never be planted in the ſhade of other trees, but muſt 
have a free 63 ay <b The diſtance they ought 

is eight feet row from row, and ſix feet 
aſunder in the rows. The beſt ſeaſon for tranſplanting 
them is in October, when their leaves begin to decay; 
obſerving, as was before directed, to prune their roots, 


_ and trim off all lateral ſhoots, or ſuch as croſs each 
other, ſhortening all long branches, ſo as to make the 


head regular. | 
In the pruning of theſe ſhrubs moſt people make uſe 
of garden-ſhears, obſerving only to cut the head round, 
as is practiſed for Evergreens, &c. whereby the 
branches become ſo much crowded, that what fruit 
is produced, never grows to half the ſize as it would 
do were the branches thinned, and pruned according 
to art; which ſhould always be done with a pruning- 
knife, ſhortening the ſtrong ſhoots to about ten inches, 
and cutting out all thoſe which grow irregular, thin- 
the Fu beaten branches where they are too 


nin 
. thick, obſerving always to cut behind a leaf bud. With 


this management your fruit will be near twice as large 
as thoſe which .are produced upon ſuch buſhes as are 
not thus pruned, and the ſhrubs will continue in vi- 
ur much longer; but you muſt obſerve to keep 
dig it at leaſt once 

a year; and every other year you ould beſtow a 


' little rotten dung upon it, which will greatly improve 


the fruit. F 

It is a common practice with the gardeners near Lon- 
don, who have great quantities of theſe buſhes in 
order to ſupply the markets, to prune them ſoon after 
Michaelmas, and then to dig up the ground between 
the rows, and plant it with Coleworts for ſpring uſe, 


whereby their ground is employed all the winter, with- 


out prejudicing the Gooſeberries ; and in hard winters 
theſe Coleworts often eſcape, when thoſe which arc 
planted in an an expoſure are all deſtroyed ; and 
theſe are generally pulled up for uſe in February or 
March, ſo that the ground is clear before the Gooſe- 
berries come out in the ſpring; which is a piece of 
huſbandry well worth practiſing where ground is dear, 
or where perſons are confined for room. 


GROVES are the greateſt ornaments to a garden, nor 


can a garden be complete which has not one or more 
of theſe. In ſmall gardens there is ſcarce room to ad- 
mit of Groves of any extent, yet in theſe there ſnould 
be at leaſt one contrived, which ſhould be as large as 
the ground will allow it; and where theſe are ſmall, 


there is more {kill required in the diſpoſition, to give 


them the appearance of being larger than they really 
Groves have been in all ages held in great veneration: 


the ancient Romans had a ſort of Groves near ſeveral 


of their temples, which were conſecrated to ſome God, 
and were called luci by antiphraſis, à non lucendo, 


as being ſhady and dark; and theſe were dedicated to 


holy uſes, being places of ſolitude and retirement, and 
were never to be violated with the ax. 

Theſe Groves are not only great ornaments to gar- 
dens, but are alſo the greateſt relief againſt the — 


heats of the ſun, affording ſhade to walk under in the 


hotteſt part of the day, when the other parts of the 


garden are uſeleſs; ſo that every garden is defective 
which has not ſhade. . | 


Groves are of two forts, viz, open and cloſe Groves: 
open Groves are ſuch as have large ſhady trees, which 


ſtand at ſuch diſtances, as that their branches may ap- 
proach ſo near each other, as to prevent the rays of 
the ſun from penetrating through them ; but as ſuch 
trees are a long time in growing to a proper ſize for 
affording a ſhade, ſo where new Groves are planted, 
the trees muſt be placed cloſer together, in order to 
have ſhade as ſoon, as poſſible ; but in planting of theſe 
Groves, it is much the belt way to diſpoſe all the trees 
irregularly, which will give them a greater magnifi- 
- * ſooner, than when the 


trees 
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CE 


happy as to meet with large full 
ſpot, they ſhould remain inviolate, if poſſible; for it 


the eye 

the fragancy of the ſhrubs and flowers, which are 

the Pen delight of theſe private walks: add to this,. 
ke 


GUAFAB 
GUAJACANA,': | e 
GUAJACUM. Plum, Nov. Gen, 39. tab. 17. Lin. 
= Gch, Plant. 465. Lignum Vitæ, or Ky 


G4 
trees are planted in lines; for when the ſun ſhines 
between the rows of trees, as it muſt do ſome part of 


the day in ſummer, the walks between them will be 


expoled to the heat at ſuch times, until the branches 


of theſe trees meet; whereas in the irregular planta- 
tions, the trees intervene, and obſtruct the direct rays 


of the fun. | 4 
When a perſon who is to lay out a garden, is ſo 
wn trees upon the 


will be better to put up with many. inconveniencies, 
than to deftroy theſe, which will require an age to re- 
trieve ; ſo that nothing but that of offending the ha- 
bitation, by being ſo near as to occaſion great damps 


or obſtructing fine views, ſhould tempt the cutting | 


of them down. 


Mloſt of the Groves which have been planted either 


in Eqn, or in thoſe celebrated gardens of France, 


are only a few regular lines of trees; many of which | 


are avenues to the habitation, or lead to ſome build- 


ing, or object; but theſe do not appear ſo grand, 


as thoſe which have been made in woods where the 
trees have grown accidentally, and at irregular diſ- 
rances z As where the trees have large ſpreading 
heads, and are left at ſuch a diſtance, as to permit 
the Graſs to grow under them, then they afford the 
greateſt pie for nothing is more noble than 
fine ſpreading trees with large ſtems, growing through 


. Graſs, eſpecially if the Graſs is well kept, and has a 


good verdure ; beſides, moſt of theſe planted Groves 


have generally a gravel-walk, made in a ſtrait line be- 


tween them, which greatly offends the ſight of perſons 
who have true taſte; therefore whenever a gravel- 
walk is abſolutely neceſſary to be carried through 
theſe Groves, it will be much better to twiſt it about, 
according as the trees 2 ſtand, than to attempt 


regularity; but dry walks under large trees are not ſo | 


uſeful as in open places, becauſe the dropping of the 


trees will render theſe walks uſeleſs after rain, for a | 


conſiderable time. 


Cloſe Groves have frequently large trees ſtanding in 


them, but the ground is filled under theſe with ſhrubs, 


or under-wood ; ſo that the walks which are made in 


them are private, and ſcreened from winds, whereby | 
they are rendered agreeable for walking, at ſuch times 


when the air is too violent or cold for walking in the 


more expoſed parts of the garden. 
Theſe are often contrived ſo as to bound the open 
© Groves, and frequently to hide the walls, or other in- 


cloſures of the garden; and when they are properly 


d or violent winds, and enjoy the 


the belt boundary, when there are not fine proſpects 


to be gained. | 


'Theſe cloſe. Groves are by the French termed boſ- 


- quets, from the Italian word boſquetto, which ſignifies 
a litile wood, and in moſt of the French gardens there 


are many of them planted ; but theſe are reduced to 


; repphir figures, as ovals, triangles, ſquares, and ſtars ; 
which have neither the beauty or uſe which thoſe 


have that are mee eee „and whoſe walks are 
not ſhut vp on each ſide by hedges, which prevents 
from ſeeing the quarters; and theſe want 


the keeping of the hedges in good order is attended 
with a great expence, which is a capital thing to 
conſidered inthe making of gardens. 

A RA. See Coccotobos, 


See DiospyRos. ._ 
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| etable kingdom: therefore] 
where it can be admitted, if they are continued round |' 

the whole incloſure of the garden, there will be a much 

greatet extent of walk; and theſe ſhrubs will appear 
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The Cnaracrtxs are, 


This 
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filled with light earth, and plun 
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e flower hath a concave empalement of one leaf, abi. 


4s 2 It bath ve oblong, oval; concave petal;, 
which 


are inſerted in the empalement and ſpread open, and 


ten eref4 ſtamina inſerted in the empalement, 4erminated by 


ſmall ſummits. The ſcyle is long and ſlender, the ger. 
men is oval and pointed, and the ſtigma is ſingle and 
ſlender. -The Foun afterward becomes. a berry which i; 
roundiſb, with an oblique point, and deeply furrowed, in- 


cloſing an oval hard ſeed. 

genus AM plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's tenth claſs, intitled Decandria Monogynia, 
which. includes thoſe plants whoſe flowers have ten 
ſtamina and one ſtyle. 


The Spzcits are, 


. GuaJjacun (Officinale) foliolis bijugatis obtuſis. Lin, 


Sp. Plant. 381. 


Guajacum with obtuſe lobes placed by 
rs. Guajacum flore cæruleo, fructu ſubrotundo. 


| Plum. Nov. Gen. 391. Guajacum with a blue flower 


and a roundiſb fruit. 


. GuaJacum (Sanctum) foliolis multijugatis obtuſis. Lin. 


Sp. Plant. 382. Guajacum with many pair of obtuſe 
bes. REP — cæruleo — Moan 82000 4 
tragono. Plum. Nov. Gen. 391. Guajacum with a blue 
fringed flower, and a ene fruit. 
GUuAJacuM (Afrum) foliolis multijugatis obtuſis. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 382. Guajacum with many pair of acute- 
pointed lobes. Guilandinoides. Hort. Cliff. 489. and 
the Afra arbor acaciæ ſimilis, foliis myrti aculeatis 
3 Boerh. Ind. alt. 2. p. 57. African-tree 
ke the Acacia, with ſhining, acute-pointed, Myrtle leaves. 
The firſt ſort is the common Lignum Vitæ, or Gua- 
Jacum, which is uſed in medicine, and grows naturally 
in moſt of the iſlands in the Weſt-Indies, where it riſcs 
to be a very large tree, having a hard, brittle, brown- 
iſh bark, not very thick; the wood is firm, ſolid, and 
nderous, appearing very reſinous, of a blackiſh yel- 
ow colour within, and of a hot aromatic taſte ; the 


| ſmaller branches have an Aſh-coloured bark, gar 


niſhed with leaves, which are divided by pairs, each 
pair having two pair of ſmall, oval, blunt leaves 
(or pinnæ) of a ſtiff conſiſtence, and a lucid green; 

flowers are produced in cluſters at the end of the 
branches, compoſed of five oval concave petals, of 
a ſine blue colour; in the center of theſe is fixed a 
ſtyle with an oval germen, crowned by a ſlender ſtig- 
ma; and round this is ſituated from ten to twenty 
ſtamina, which are as long as the ſtyle, terminated by 
ſickle-· ſnaped ſummits. Dr. Linnæus ſuppoſes the 


flowers to have but ten ſtamina, whereas they cer- 
laid out, with dry walks winding through them, and | . 
on the ſides of theſe ſweet · ſmelling ſhrubs and flowers 
- irregularly planted, they have a charming effect; for 
| here a perſon may walk in priyate, ſheltered from the 
inclemeney of cold or 

greater ſweets of the v 


tainly have near twenty. 
The bark and wood of this tree are much of the ſame | 
neture, only the wood is accounted hotter they are 


. uſed in diet-drinks to purify and cleanſe the blood, 


and to cauſe ſweating ; they are eſteemed good for the 
gout. and dropſy, the king's-evil, and particularly 
tor the French pox. The gum or reſin, which is-black, 


= ſhining, and. brittle, and when powdered, of a green- 


iſh white. colour, of an aromatic ſmell, and poignant 


taſte, is ſomewhat cathartic, and a good purge in 


rheumatic. caſes, to the quantity of two ſcruples 
mixed wich the yolk of an egg, and given in a con- 


-venient vehicle. 


The wood of this tree is ſo hard as to break the tools 
in felling - them, ſo they are ſeldom cut down for 
* being difficult to hurn; but the wood is of 
great uſe to the ſugar-planters, for making of wheels 
and cogs for the ſugar-mills, &c. It is alſo frequently 
brought to Europe, and wrought into bow ls, and other 


- 


utenſils are made of the wood, ' --.. , ; 
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can only be propagated by.. ſeeds, which 
mult be procured Fram alle — e naturally 
grows z. theſe; muſt be freſh, otherwiſe they will not 
| 3 When they arrive, they ſhould be ſown in pe 
; | E into a good hot- 
d: if the feeds are good, and the bed in which they 
are plunged is of a proper temperature of heat, che 
plants will appear inſix weeks or two months after; and 
in ſix weeks, will grow to be of ſtrength enough Por 
ia; As INE or 
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for tranſplanting ; then they ſhould be carefully taken 
out of the ſeed- pots, ſo as to preſerve their roots as 
entire as poſſi din | 

ts filled with light earth, and plunged into a new 
Erbes tanners bark, where they muſt be ſhaded 
from the ſun till they have taken freſh root; then they 
muſt be treated in the ſame manner as other tender 
exotic plants from warm countries, admitting a large 
ſhare of free air to them when the weather is warm: 
they will require to be frequently refreſhed with water 
in warm weather, but it muſt be given them with cau- 
tion, for too much wet will infallibly deſtroy them. 
While the plants are young, they may be kept during 
the ſummer ſeaſon in a hot- bed of tanners bark un- 
der a frame; but in the autumn they muſt be re- 
moved into the bark: ſtove, and plunged into the hot- 
bed of tan, where they ſhould conſtantly remain, and 
muſt be treated in the ſame manner as other tender 
plants, being careful not to give them too much wa- 
ter in the winter, when it is very prejudicial to them, 
and in ſummer they ſhould have a large ſhare of free 
air admitted to them every day. With this treatment 
the plants will thrive very well, but they are plants of 
flow growth in their own country, ſo cannot be ex- 
peed to make great progreſs in Europe. . 
The ſecond ſort has many ſmall leaves placed along 
the midrib by pairs, which are rounded and obtuſe 
at their ends, but narrow at their baſe: they are of 
the ſame conſiſtence with thoſe of the former ſort, 
but of a darker 
duced in looſe bunches toward the end of the 
branches; which are of a fine blue colour, and their 


petals are fringed on their edges. This is called in 


tome of the iſlands Baſtard Lignum Vitæ; I received 
it from Antigua by that title. It requires the ſame 
treatment as the firſt ſort, and is propagated by ſeeds 
in the ſame way. | 
I have alſo received ſpecimens from the iſland of 
Barbuda of one, which ſeems different from either of 
thoſe before-mentioned : the branches have the ſame 
appearance with thoſe of the firſt ſort, but the leaves 
are larger and indented at their extremities, and are 
laced all round the branches, on very ſhort foot- 
ks ; the flowers were broken off, ſo I cannot de- 
termine the difference between them, bur by all ap- 
arance they ſeem to be of the ſame genus. 
he third ſort has been long an inhabitant in ſome 
of the curious gardens in England and Holland, but 
ſeldom produces flowers in Europe. This na- 
turally at the Cape of Good Hope, from whence the 


ſeeds were brought firſt to Holland, where it paſſed | 


for a ſpecies of Acacia, until it ere its flowers; 
which, by the account given of them by the late Dr. 
Boerhaave, were of the butterfly kind; but whether 


Dr. Linnæus has ſeen the flowers or not, I cannot fay ; | 


however, he has removed it from that claſs of plants, 
and has added it to this genus; and as I have not yet 
ſeen the flowers, fo I do not know if it is rightly placed. 
The plants retain their leaves all the year, and will live 
in a 
be p 
of flow 
layers. 
G UA JAVA. See Pswiuu. HA 
GUANABANUS. See AxNONA. 
GUAZUMA: See TxroBROMA. | 
GUIDONIA. See Samy, © 
GUILANDINA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 464. Bonduc. 
Plum. Nov. Gen.'25. tab. 39. The Nickar-tree. 
The CHARACTERS are, e i 
The empalement of the flower is of one leaf, is bell-ſhaped, 
and cul at the top into froe equal ſegments : the flower 
Das five concave ſpear-fſhaped petals which are equal, and 
fit cloſe to the empalement, into which they are "inſerted. 
It bath ten nol: | 
ſerted in the empalement, | 
each other, and terminated by obtuſe ſummits. In the 
center is ſituued an oblong geren, ſupporting a” fender 
ꝶyle the length of the ſtamina, crytuntd by a fingle ſtig- 
ma. The germen afterward becomes a rhomboid pod, with 


ble, and each planted in feparate ſmall | 


| 


* 


— colour; the flowers are pro- 


* 


* Namina which are ereft, and in- 
being alternately ſhorter than 
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— green-houſe in winter, but in ſummer muſt 
aced abroad with other green-houſe plants. Iris | 
growth, and is with difficulty propagated by | 
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2. GviLanDINA (Bonducella) aculeata, 


This 


6 Ur 


4 konten future on the upper fide i" it is ſipkiling and dom. 
vr qed, boving tne cel, inclading eval hard he ds, which 


are ſeparated by partitions, - oF 2 
his genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's tenth claſs, in which he includes tlie plants 
whoſe flowers have ten ſtamina and one ſtyle. 
The Speis are; | % 


. GutLanpia (Benduc) aculeata pinnis ovatis foliolis 


aculeis ſolitariis. Lin. Sp. 545. Prickly Guilandina with 


oval. cwinged leaves, whoſe ſmall leaves are armed with 


ſingle ſpines. Bonduc vulgare majus polyphyllum. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. 25. Coons — 2 Ga . 
many leaves, called yellow Nickar. 

innis oblongo- 
ovatis foliolis aculeis geminis. Lin. bp. 545. Prickly 
Guilandina with oblong oval leaves, having ſpines by pairs. 
Bonduc vulgare minus polyphyllum. Plum. Nov. 


Gen. 25. Smaller common Bonduc, or Nickar-tree having 
many leaves, called gray Nickar. 


. GviLanDixa (G) inermis foliis bipinnatis, foli- 


olis ovatis acutis alternis. Smooth Guilandina with dou- 


ble wwinged leaves, whoſe ſmall leaves are oval-pointed and 
alternate. 


4. GuiLanpixa (Moringa) inermis, foliis ſubpinnatis, 


> „„ _ 


foliolis inferioribus ternatis. Flor. Zeyl. 155. Smooth 
Guilandina with winged leaves, whoſe under ſmall leaves 
are trifoliate. Moringa Zeylanica, foliorum pinnis 
pinnatis, flore majore, fructu anguloſo. Burm. Zeyl. 
162. tab. 75. Morunga of Ceylon, with double-winged 
leaves, a larger flower, and an angular fruit. 


. GuiLanDina (Dioica) inermis foliis bipinnatis baſi 


apiceque ſimpliciter pinnatis, Lin. Sp. 546. Guilandina 
with ſmooth branches, doubly winged leaves, whoſe baſe 
and tops are ſingle winged. Bonduc Canadenſe poly- 
phyllum, non ſpinoſum, mas & faxmina. Du Hamel. 
Canada Nickar-tree having many leaves, which have no 
ſpines, and are male and female in different plants. 
The firſt and ſecond forts grow naturally in moſt of 
the iſlands in the Weſt-Indies, where they twine their 
ſtalks about any neighbouring ſupport, and riſe to the 
height of twelve or fourteen feet. The leaves of the 
firſt ſort are near a foot and a half long, and are 
compoſed of fix or ſeven pair of pinnæ, or wings, 
each of which has as many pair of lobes, or ſmall 
leaves ſet albng the midrib ; theſe are oval and en- 
tire; the foot-ſtalk or principal midrib of the leaf, 
is armed with ſhort, crooked, ſingle thorns, which are 
placed irregularly ; the ſtalks are cloſely armed with 
the like thorns, which are larger. The ſtalks at firſt 
w erect, but afterward they twine about the neigh- 
uring trees or ſhrubs; being too weak to ſtand with- 
our ſupport: the flowers come out in long ſpikes 
from the wings of the ſtalk ; they are compoſed of 
five concave yellow petals, which are equal; in the 


_ center'1s ſituated the oblong germen, ſurrounded by 


ten ſtamina. After the flower is paſt, the germen 
becomes à broad thick pod, about three inches long 
and two broad, cloſely armed with ſlender ſpines, 
opening with two valves, each incloſingtwo hard ſeeds 
— fize of children's marbles, of a yellowiſh 
colour, | | 


2 * + 


The ſecond fort differs from the firſt; in baying 
; an 


much ſmaller leaves, which are ſet cloſe together 
below each pair of lobes are ſituated two ſhort fff 
crooked ſpines, which are 


placed oppoſite z the floy- 


| ers are of a deeper yellow colour than thoſe of the firſt 


ſort, and the ſeeds are of an Aſh-colour. 

The third ſort was. diſcovered by the late Dr. Hou- 
ſtoun at Campeachy, from whence he ſent the dried 
ſamples to England, but there was no fruit on the 
trees at the time when he was there; but he mentions 
that this ſort had an upright ſtem, which was of alarge 
ſize, dividing into many branches; theſe are garniſhed 
with double winged leaves, which are ſmooth; the 


wings come out altenrnate,” each leaf being compoſed 


of four pair, bur the lobes are placed oppoſite upon 
the middle rib ; they are oval, but end in a point, 
and are of a light green colour. 
The. fourth fort grows naturally in the iſland of 
Ceylon, and in ſeveral places on the Malabar coaſt, 
EET, N from 
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from whenee the ſeeds were brought to England. 
This in its native country riſes to the height of twenty- 


five of thirty feet, with a ſtrong ſtem, covered with a | 


ſmooth bark, which in the young branches is green, 
but on the older it is of an j'7 20% e the root grows 
knobbed, and very thick. This, whenyoung, is ſcr 

and uſed by the inhabitants as Horſe-radiſh is in Eu- 
rope, having much the ſame ſharp taſte z the branches 
are garniſhed with decompounded winged leaves; 
thoſe which are ſituated at the baſe have but three 
leaves, but above, the leaves are branched out into ſe- 
veral diviſions, which are again divided into ſmaller, 
having each five or fix pair of oval lobes, terminated 
by an odd one; they are of a light green, and a little 
hoary on their under ſide. The flowers are produced 
in looſe bunches from the ſide of the branches ; they 
are compoſed of an unequal number of from 


five to ten; they have ten ſhort ſtamina ſurrounding | 


the germen, which afterward turns to a Jong taper 
pod, including ſeveral angular ſeeds, covered with a 
thin membrane. Theſe have a flavour like the root. 

Theſe four ſorts are natives of warm countries, ſo 
will not live through the winter in England, unleſs 
they are placed in a warm ſtove, and the pon plunged 
into the tan-bed. They are propagated by ſeeds, but 
thoſe of the two firſt ſorts are ſo hard, that unleſs they 
are ſoaked two or three days in water before they are 
put into the nd, or placed under the pots in the 
tan bed to ſoften their covers, they will remain years 
in the ground without vegetating : when the plants 
comme up, they will be fit to tranſplant in a ſhort time; 
then they ſhould be each tranſplanted into a ſmall pot 
filled with light freſh earth, and plunged into a mo- 
derate hot-bed of tanners bark, ſhading them till they 
have taken freſh root; then they mult be treated in 
the ſame manner as other tender exotic plants, giv- 
ing them a large ſhare of air in warm er, and 
but little water; and when the plants have ad- 
vanced to be too tall to remain in the frames, they 


muſt be removed into the bark-ſtove and plunged in- 1 


to the hot- bed, where they will make great progxeſs, 
provided they have not too much water, eſpecially 
during the winter ſeaſon, for theſe plants are very im- 

atient of moiſture in cold weather. 

he fourth ſort requires the ſame treatment as thoſe 
before-mentioned, but the ſeeds will grow without be- 
ing ſt in water; and the plants are with diffi- 
culty ſhifted from one pot to another, for their roots | 
are large, fleſhy, and have but few fibres; ſo that un- 
| lefs great care is taken, all the earth will fall away | 
from them, which often cauſes their ſtalks to deca 
almoſt to the root, and ſometimes occaſions the lots | 
of the plants. This plant muſt be ſparingly watered 
at all — but particularly in cold weather, when 
moiſture will cauſe them to rot in a ſhort time. 
The fifth ſort grows naturally in Canada, from whence 
the plants were brought to Paris, where it has been 
ſome years cultivated ; but about fourteen years paſt, 
it was firſt brought to England, This, in the country 
where it naturally grows, riſes with an erect ſtem to 
the height of thirty feet or more, dividing into many 
branches, which are covered with a bluiſh Aſh-colour- 
ed bark very ſmooth, and garniſhed with large decom- 
pounded winged leaves which are of the oval ſhape, 
very {mooth and entire, but are ranged alternate on 
the midrib; theſe fall off in the autumn, and new 
ones come out late in the ſj | 
There are male and female 
plants; as theſe have not as yet flowered in any of 
the Engliſh gardens, ſo I can give no farther account 
of them nor of the fruit, having never ſeen any of 


| 


them. This ſort lives abroad in the open air, and 
is never hurt by froſt. It is prop. ted by cutting off 
ſome of the horizontal roots, which will cauſe them to 


ſhoot upward, fo it may be taken from the old root, 
and planted in pots, whereby the plant may be mul- 
tiplied, or by ſuckers from the root. It requires a 

light ſoil, not too moiſt. bn Nene 
GUNDELIA. Tourn. Cor. 5 t. tab. 586. Lin, Gen. 


the baſe 


| "of cis fort in different | 


Plant. 828. Hacub. Vaill. Ac. Reg. Scien. 1218. 


_ 
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This plant was fo named by Dr. Tournefort, in ho- 

nour of Dr. Gundelſcheimer, who found it in his tra- 

vels in company with Dr. Tournefort in the Levant. 
The CHaracTaxs are, | | 


it hath an uniform tubulows flower, compoſed of many 


hermaphrodite flortts, which are incircle by leaves. 
They have but one petal which is cloſed at the bottem,*but 
ſevells. at the top, where it is flightly cut into five ex- 
ments : they have frve ſhort hairy ſtamina, terminated 
long cylindrical ſummits. The oval germen is fituate{ 
at the bottom of the flower, crowned by ſmall ſcales, ſup- 
porting. a ſtyle which is longer than the petal, ter. 
minated by two revolving ee The germen afterward 
becomes @ roundiſb fingle ſeed incloſed in the common recep- 
tacle, which is conical, and the ſeeds are ſeparated by a 
chaffy down. | 
This genus of plants is by Tournefort referred to his 
twelfth-claſs, which contains the herbs with floſcu- 
lous flowers. Dr. Linnæus ranges it in the fifth ſec- 
tion of his nineteenth claſs, intitled Syngeneſia Poly. 
— ſegregata, which includes thoſe plants whoſe 

wers have a common empalement, and each of the 
florets are included in another. 

We have but one diſtinct Spxeixs of this genus at 

preſent in England, viz. 


Gunprria. Lin. Sp. Plant. 814. There is no Engliſh 


title to this plant, but there are two varieties of it 
mentioned by Tournefort, which are ſuppoſed to 
ariſe from the ſame ſeeds, as they were found grow- 
ing promiſcuouſly together. Theſe are, 

. GuNDELIA (Tournefortii) Orientalis acanthi aculeati 
foliis, floribus intense purpureis, capite araneosà lanu- 
gine 1 K 51, Eaſtern Gundelia with 
prickly Bear . breech leaves, le flowers, and a 
head covered with a down E= 8 

GunpLIA (Glabro) Orientalis, acanthi aculeati fo- 
lio, capite glabro. Tourn. Cor. 51. Eaſtern Gundelia 
with a prickly Bear s-breech leaf, and a ſmooth head. 
This plant was diſcovered by Dr. Gundelſcheimer, 
in company with Tournefort, near Baibout in Arme- 
nia, but has fince been foundgrowing naturally in ſe- 
veral places in the Levant, where it is generally found 
in dry ſtrong land. The ſtalks of this plant ſeldom 
riſe more than a foot and a half high ; the under leaves 

are long, narrow, and ſawed on their edges, their 
teeth ending in a ſpine; the other leaves are broader, 
which are irre ly flaſhed to the midrib, and 
armed at the points with ſharp prickles ; the ſtalks 
divide upward into ſeveral branches, which are armed 


. With leaves of the ſame form, but are narrower ; and 


each is terminated by a conical head of flowers, reſem- 
bling thoſe of Fuller's Thiſtle, being ſurrounded at 
a circle of long, narrow, prickly leaves: 
theſe h are compoſed of many hermaphrodite 
florets, which are ſhut up in the ſcales, each having an 
empalement, and a germen with five ſtamina ſurround- 
ing it'; but there are few of the ſeeds which ripen 
perfectly in each head, in the natural places of its 
growth. If rain happens at the time when the plants 
are in flower, the germen periſhes, which is the caſe 
with ſeveral other of thaſe plants whoſe flowers are 


collected into heads. 


' Theſe plants are propagated by ſeed, which ſhould 
be ſown the beginning of March, in a warm dry bor- 
der of freſh, but lean earth, in the place where the 
plants are deſigned to remain. When the plants come 


up, they muſt be carefully cleared from weeds ; as 


they grow large, they ſhould be thinned, leaving 
the 1 which are deſigned to remain, about two 


feet aſunder, that they may have room to ſpread. After 


this there is no other culture required, but to keep 
them clear from weeds; and if the froſt houlY prove 

the plants ſhould be covered with 
ſtraw or Peas-haulm to protect them, but this cover- 
ing muſt be taken off in mild weather; in two years 
they will produce their flowers, when they will 
make a fine appearance amongſt other hardy plants 


in the pleaſure - garden. They flower in May, and 


= plants he ſtalks and leaves in autumn, 
but their roots will abide many years. 


err. 
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GYPSOP HY LA. Lin. Gen: Plant. 498. We have 
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no Engliſh title for this genus⸗ 380. 


The CAN AcrEAS are. 
The flower hath a permanent, angular, bell. ſbuped em- 
lement, cut into five parts at the 2 It bath'froe oval 

blunt petals, which fpread open, and ten awl-fhaped” ft a- 


mina, terminated - by roundiſh ſummits, In the center is 
ſituated & globular germen, ſupporting two lender fiyles, 
crowned by fingle.ftigmas. The germen afterward becomes 
a plebular capſule with one cell, opening with frve valves, 
ed with ſmall roundiſb ſeeds. 0 LY” 
This genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond ſection 
of Linnæus's tenth claſs, which includes thoſe plants 
whoſe flowers have ten ſtamina and two ity 
The Speis are, | 

1. GyesornyLa (Aggregata) foliis mucronatis recurva- 
tis, floribus aggregatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 406, Gypſo- 
phyla' with pointed recur ved leaves, and flowers gathered 
in a bead. Lychnis Hiſpanica kali folio multiflora. 
Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 338. Spaniſh Lythnis with a Glaſſ- 
wort leaf and many flowers. nm” 

2. GvesornyLa (Fuſtigiata) foliis lanceolato-lineari- 
bus, obſoletè triquetris . * * 
Lin. Sp: Plant. 407. Gypſophyla with narrow ſpear- 
ſhaped 2 . three blunt angles, and ſmooth ob- 
tuſe leaves in cluſters. Saponaria caule ſimplici, foliis 
linearibus ex alis foliorum eonfertis teretibus. Hort. 
Cliff. 166. Soperwort with a fingle talk, very narrow 
leaves, coming out in tluſters from the wings ef the 

„ (Proſtrata) foliis lanceolatis lævibus, 
caulibus diffuſis, piſtillis corolla campanulata longio- 
ribus. Lin. Sp. * * HM —.— 

th fpear- eaves, diffuſe , and the pointa 
fone hen he beta, ob dell apo vo. 

4. Gyes0PnYLa (Perfoliata)folis ovyato-lanceolatis, ſe- 
miamptexicaulibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 408/'@yp/ephyla 
with oval ſpear-ſhaped leader, balf embracing. the ſtalks. 
Lychnis Orientalis, ſapon © pa 
vo & multiplici. Tourn . Cor. 24. Eastern gebnis with 

the leaf and appraramct of Sopewort, hbuuing many. ſmall 

oy Ive us 46. 1.24 19% 
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„Seele. (Panicalita) foliis lanceolatis ſ pri 


floribtis dioicis corollis revolutis. Lim Sp. Plant. 
407. Gypſophyla with b, ſpear- deaves, male 
and female in different "plants, and the\'pitals ' of the 


flowers'rethrved. Alſine fruteſcens caryophylli folio, 
flore parvo albo. Gerb. Shyubby Chictwerd with a'Clove 
Silliſlower leaf, and a ſmall white fl. h jẽ - 
The firſt fort naturally in the ſouth of 
Spain, and Italy, upon the mountains. This hath 


la'with | 


arize folio & -favie, flore par- 
Iooſe cluſters of very ſmall white flowers, which a 


France, | 


„ — uy 


— „„ 
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ing in acute points, which are recurved; the 
ſtalks riſe about a foot high, garniſhed with nar- 
rower leaves placed oppolite, and at ſome of the 
joints there are ſmaller leaves growing from the ſtalks 
in cluſters ; the upper part of the Kal divides into 
ſmaller branches, each being terminated by a. cloſe 
bunch of ſmall white flowers. Theſe appear in July, 
and are ſucceeded by ſmall ovalicapſuſee. filled with 
The ſecond fort is ſomewhat like the firſt, but the 
leaves are much narrower, and almoſt three-cor- 
nered : they are placed in dluſters, which come out 
from the ſide of. the ſtalk; the. bunches of the 
flowers are ſmaller, and not ſo cloſely joined., This hath 
a perennial root, and grows naturally upon the Hel- 
vetian mountains. i HOUL 4 
The third fort hath a perennial root, from which ariſe 
ſmooth ſpear-ſhaped leaves in cluſters, the ſtalks are 
near a foot long, but are proſtrate on the ground 
the flowers have a purpliſh caſt, and the ſtamina are 
much longer than the petals of the flowers, This 
flowers in June and July, and the ſeeds ripen in 
The fourth fort grows naturally in the Levant, and 
alſo in Spain. It hath a ſtrong, fleſhy, fibrous root. 
which ſtrikes deep in the ground, ſending up ſeveral 
thick, fleſhy ſtalks, which riſe near two feet high, 
garniſhed with oval ſpear-ſhaped leaves, which half 
embrace the ſtalks with their baſe ; the upper part of 
the ſtalk [divides into many ſmaller "Ka. — which 
are terminated with looſe bunches of ſmall white 
flowers. Theſe open in July, and the ſeeds ripen in 
autumn. | N 
The fifth ſort grows naturally in Siberia and Tartary, 
the ſeeds of it were ſent me from Peterſburgh. This 
-hath a perenmial root, from which ariſe many branch- 
ing ſtalks a foot and a half, high, iſhed. with 
narrow ſmooth-pointed leaves, ſhaped. like thoſe of 
Gilliflowers; at the top of the ſtalks are produced 


at the ſame time with the former ſorts, and the 
* ripen in the autumn. NI ob een 
Theſe plants have no great beauty, ſo arę rarely cul- 
tivated but in botanic gardens for the ſake of, ya- 
ue 2/1. (0012 Rot oat Tt 
They are p ted by ſeeds, which ſhould he ſown 
in a bed of light earth, and when the plants arc fit. to 
remove, they may be tranſplanted intothe plagegwhere 
chey are deſigned to remain, and will require no other 
coulture but to keep them clean from weeds,z for the 
roots will continue ſeveral years, and annyally. pro- 
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a perenitita} root, from which ariſe many narrow leaves | duce flowers and ſeeds % 
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' but are longer, terminated ly oblong proftrate ſummits. 


"tab. 433. Lin. Gen; Plant. 394 Dracuncuſoi- 
des. Boerh. Ind. alt. 2. pron | of 
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| H MAN THVUs. Tourn' Inſt. R. I 65). 
| Alua, | blood, and ue, flos, e. | 


flower, 
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Blood flower. 
The e ure, a3 * 

The flower has a permanent empalement of fix leaves, which | 
is large, and ſbape like an ae I hath one erelt petal, 
which is cut into i parts, having'a Hort angular tube, 


COOLEST: * 


and ſix awl-ſhaped ſtamina, which are inſerted in the petal, 


Tus germen is fituated under the flower, ſupporting afingle 
th ole the gb f the flamina, crowned by a 27 
Tube germen afterward becomes a roundiſb berry with three 
cell, each contuining one triangular ſeed. 1 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linus ſixth claſs, inticled Hexandria Monogynia, 
which includes the plants whoſe flowers have ix ſta- 
mina and ohe ſtyle. PATE Cd | 


4% r 
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The Speis are, n 
1. HamanTavs (Coccineus) foliis linguiformibus planis 
: Izvibus. Prod. Leyd. 42. Blood-flower with plain, tongue- 
ſmooth leaves. Hæmanthus Africanus. H. L. 
Bat. African Blood-flower, or Cape Tulip. 
2. Huavrnus (Carinatus) foliis Jongioribus carinatis. 
| Blood-flower with longer keel-ſhaped leaves. FINN 
3. HamanTavs (Puniceus) foliis lanceolato ovatis un- 
dulatis erectis. Hort. Cliff. 127. Blood. leer with ſpear- 
ſhaped, waved, ereft leaves. Hæmanthus colchici fo- 
liis perianthio herbaceo. Hort. Elth. 167. Blood-flower 
with Meadow Saffron leaves, and an herbaceous involu- 
crum. Dracunculoides. Boerh, Ind. alt. 2. 226. Baſtard 
Dragon. 
The firſt ſort has been many years in ſeveral curious 
ardens in Europe, where it hath ſeldom flowered. 
Thi hath a large bulbous root, from which in the 
autumn comes out two broad flat leaves, of a fleſhy 
conſiſtence, ſhaped like a tongue, which turn back- 
ward on each ſide, and ſpread flat on the ground, ſo 
have a ſingular appearance all the winter; and in the 
ſpring theſe leaves decay, ſo that from the end of May 
tothe beginning of Auguſt, they are deſtitute of leaves: 
when theſe produce their flowers, it is always in the 
autumn, juſt before the new leaves come out. In the 
books where this plant 1s figured, the 33 = re- 
reſented growing upon a ſtrong upright foot-ſtalk , 
— all theſe which ite ſeen in 5 never have 
riſen more than two or three inches from the bulb, 
with a large cluſter of bright red flowers, incloſed in 
a common leafy- coloured empalement; theſe were 
tubulous, with one petal cut into ſix parts, each havin 


- 


ſix long ſtamina, ſtanding out beyond the petal, and 


in the center a the germen fitting under the 
flower, n Fe, ie a ſtig- 
ma. The germen never ripens to a ſeed in England, 
but decays with the flower, and then the green e 
W and ſpread on the ag 
he ſecond ſort hath a 


a foot long or more; theſe are not flat like of 
the other, but are hollowed like the keel of a boat, 
and ftand more ere& than thoſe of the former ſort, 
but are not quite ſo broad; the flowers of this are like 
thoſe of the firſt, but are of a paler red; this is cer- 
tainly different from the other. I received the roots 


of this from Dr. Van Royen, profeſſor of botany at 


den. | | 

Th third ſort hath roots compoſed of many thick 
fleſhy tubers, which join at the top, where they form 
a. head, out of which ariſes a _T ſpotted ſtalk, 
like that of the dragon, which ſpreads out at the top 
into ſeveral ſpear-ſhaped leaves, which are waved on 
their edges. The ſtalks grow about a foot high, and 
the leaves are ſix or eight inches long, and two broad 
in the middle; from the fide of this ſtalk near the 
und, breaks out a 1 Bey foot-ſtalk, about 

00 fix or eight inches long, ſuſtaining at the top a large 
cluſter of flowers, included in one common empale- 
ment or covering, which is permanent; the flowers 
are ſhaped like Hole of the other ſorts, but are of a 


yellowiſh red colour. Theſe appear in May, June, 


or July, and are ſucceeded by berries which are of a 
beautiful red colour when ripe. 7 
The two firſt ſorts are with difficulty propagated in 
Europe, for their roots put out offsets but ſparingly, ſo 
the gardens in Ho are ſupplied with them from 
the Cape of Good Hope, where they naturall; grow, 
and produce ſeeds; the plants are too tender to thrive in 
this country in winter in the open air, therefore the 
roots muſt be planted in pots filled with light loamy 
. earth, and, in the winter, placed in ** laſs- 
cCaſe, where, during that ſeaſon, the leaves will be 
in full vigour, ſo will make a pretty appearance, 
when intermixed with other plants in the ſtove; and 


though they ſeldom flower here, yet are they worth 


of à place in every garden where there, is conveni- 
ency of keeping them. The roots may be taken 
up when their leaves are decayed, and kept our of 
the ground till Auguſt, when they ſhould be new pot- 


. 


— 


arge bulbous root like the | 
firſt, which ſends out three or four leaves, that grow 


— 


* 
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ted, and may remain abroad till the end of Scp- 
tember, at which time they may be removed into tlie 
glaſs-caſe; and during the time they are growing, 
will require to have — waterings, but it mutt 
not be given to them in large quantities. 
If x" border is made either againſt the front of the 
green-houſe or ſtoves, which may be contrived ſo 
as to be covered with glaſſes in winter, in which theſe 
roots, with the African Gladiolus's, Ixia's, Periian 
clamens, &c. are planted in the full ground, the 
will flower more conſtantly, and the foot-ſtalks will 
riſe much higher than thoſe kept in pots. 
The third fort is alſo a native of the Cape of Good 
Hope, from whence it was firſt brought to Holland, 
where it has been propagated and diſperſed over Eu- 
rope; this may be propagated by parting of the roots; 
the beſt, time for this is in the ſpring, before the plants 
put out new talks, which is alſo a right time to ſhifc 
and new-pot them; but as the roots do not multiply 
very faſt in offsets, the beſt way is to propagate them 
from ſeeds, which they ripen plentifully in England , 
theſe ſhould be ſown ſoon after they are ripe, in pots 
filled with light earth, and kept in the ſtove all the 
winter; if theſe pots are plunged into the tan-bed in 
the bark-ſtove, in the vacancies between the plants, 
the earth will be kept warm, and will not dry ſo faſt, 
as when they are placed in a dry ſtove, ſo the ſeeds 
will be ſooner prepared to vegetate; in the ſpring the 
pots may be taken out of the ſtove, and plunged into 
a hot-bed, which will bring up the plants; theſe mult 
have air admitted to them every day in mild weather, 
to prevent their drawing up weak ; and when they 
are fit to remove, they may be each planted in a ſepa- 
- rate ſmall pot filled with light earth, and plunged into 
the hot-bed again, to promote their taking new root; 
then they abs + be gradually hardened, and afterward 
may be removed into the dry ſtove, where they ſhould 
conſtantly remain, otherwiſe the plants will not thrive 
and flower in this country. In the winter ſeaſon they 
muſt not have too much wet, for as their roots are 
_ and ſucculent, ſo they are apt to rot with 
"moiſture. In the ſummer they muſt have a large 
ſhare of air in warm weather, and require to be fre- 
— watered, eſpecially during the time of their 
owering. PI 
HAM AT OXYLUM. Lin. 'Gen. Plant. 417. 
Bloodwood, Logwood, or Campeachy Wood. 
The CnaracTErs are, | 


The flower hath a t, which is cut 


permanent empalemen 
into five oval ſegments. It hath five oval petals which 
are equal, and larger than the empalement, and ten aw!- 


ſhaped ſtamina, which are longer than the petals, termi- 
nated by ſmall ſummits. In the center is ſituated an we 
oval germen, ſupporting a ſingle ſtyle, crowned by a thic 
indented ſtigma. germen afterward becomes a com- 
preſſed obtuſe capſule, with one cell; opening with two 
valves, containing two or three oblong kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's tenth claſs, intitled Decandria Monogy- 
nia, which includes thoſe plants whoſe flowers have 
ten ſtamina and one ſtyle. Was 
We have but one Spxcrs of this genus, viz. 
HamaToxyLuM (Campechianum). Hort. Cliff. 161. 
Logwocd, Lignum Campechianum, ſpecies quz- 
dam. Sloan. Cat. Jam 214. Campeachy Weed. 
This tree grows naturally in the Bay of axed 
at Honduras, and other parts of the Spaniſh Welt- 
Indies, where it riſes from ſixteen to twenty-four fect 
high.” The ſtems are generally crooked, and very 
defortned, and are ſeldom thicker than a man's thigh. 
The branches come out on every fide; they arc 
crooked, irregular, and armed with ſtrong thorns, 
garniſhed with winged leaves, compoſed of three or 
four pair of lobes, which are obtuſe, and indented at 
© the top. The flowers come out in a racemus from the 
wings of the leaves, ſtanding erect; they are of a 
pale yellowiſh colour, with a purple empalement, 
and are ſucceeded by flat oblong pods, each contawing 


two or three kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. 
| N | The 


HAL 
The wood of this tree is brought to Europe, where 
it is uſed for dyeing purples, and for the fineſt blacks, 


ſo is a valuable commodity ; the Spaniards, who 
claim a right to the poſſeſſion of thoſe places where it 
naturally grows, are for excluding all other countries 
from cuting of the wood, which has occaſioned man 
diſputes with their neighbours, but particularly wit 
the Engliſh ; this it is to be hoped will ſoon be over, 
as there are ſome of the planters in Jamaica, and the 
other iſlands in America, belonging to the crown of 
Great-Britain, who have propagated this tree in ſo 
great plenty, as to have hopes of ſupplying the de- 
mand for this wood in Britain in a very few years; for 
the trees grow ſo faſt there, as to be fit for uſe in ten 
or twelve years on from ſeed ; and as they produce 
reat plenty of ſeeds in the Britiſh colonies, ſo thoſe 
Leds ſcattering about, the plants come up in all the 
neighbouring lands, therefore will ſoon be like an in- 
digenous plant of the country. | OY 
Some of the planters in Jamaica have incloſed their 
eſtates with hedges formed of theſe trees, which are 
very ſtrong and durable; but where the hedges are cut, 
it will greatly retard the growth of the trees, ſo that 
thoſe who 2 to make an advantage by the pro- 
agation of the wood, ſhould ſow the ſeeds upon 
— lands, which may be unfit for growing of 
ſugar, and permit all their branches to remain, which 
will be of great uſe in augmenting the bulk of their 
ſtems; and if, while the plants are young, they are 
kept clean from weeds, &c. it will be of great advan- 
tage in promoting of their Fane. I have been cre- 
aibly informed by ſome o 
that they have had ſome plants of this ſort upward of 
ten feet high in three years, ſo that it requires but few 
years to raiſe a ſupply of this wood, ſufficient to an- 
{wer all the demands for it. 
This plant is preſerved in ſame curious E. wy in 
England, for the ſake of variety. The ſeeds are fre- 
quently brought from America, which, if freſh, rea- 
ily grow when ſown upon a good hot-bed ; and if the 
plants are kept in a moderate hot- bed, they will grow 
to be upward of a foot high the ſame year, and, 
| while the plants are young, they are generally well. 
furniſhed with leaves ; but afterward they make but 
little progreſs, and are frequently but thinly clothed 
with leaves. 


of heat, the plants may be preſerved very well. 
There are ſome of theſe plants now in England, which 
are upward of ſix feet high, and as thriving as thoſe 
in their native ſoil. 

HALESIA.- Lin. Gen. Plant. 596. 


The CHaRaAcTERS'are, 


The flower hath a ſmall permanent empalement of one leaf, | 


indented in four parts; it bath a bell-ſhaped ſwelling flower 
of one petal, divided at the brim into four lobes, and from 
twelve to ſixteen ſtamina, ſhorter than the 'petal, termi- 
nated by oblong ere#t ſummits ; the germen is ſituated be- 


low, is oblong, . ſupporting a fender ſtyle longer than the | 


petal, crowned by a ſimple ſtigma; the germen afterward 
becomes an oblong nut, narrowed at both ends, having 
four angles, with two cells, incloſing a ſingle ſeed in each. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnevug's eleventh claſs, intitled Dodecandria Mo- 
nogynia, the flower having twelve ſtamina and one 
ity E. ; , 4 
The Spxci1ss are, | vr | 

1. HALESIA (T. rappers) foliis lanceolato - ovatis, peti- 
olis glanduloſis. Li 

ſhaped leaves, whoſe foot-ſtalks are glandulous, Frutex 
padi foliis ſerratis, floribus monopetalus albis cam- 


paniformibus, fructu craſſo tetragono. Cateſb. Hiſt. | 


Carol. 1. p. 64. Mt 

2. HaLzs1a (Diptera) , foliis ovatis, petiolis lævibus. 
Lin. Sp. 636. Halgſia with oval leaves having ſmooth 

foot-ftalks. | [ | 

This genus of plants received its title from the late 

learned and reyerend Doctor Hales, miniſter of 
Teddington, near Hampton-Court:- 8 


the rm in Jamaica, | 


Theſe plants are very tender, ſo ſhould | 
be conſtantly kept in the bark-ſtove, where, if they | 
are duly watered, and the ſtove kept in a good degree | 


in. Sp. 636. Halefie with oval ſpear- | 


— — _ — 
— 
4 , 


HALIMUS. See ATzierex. WOT 
HALLERIA. Lin. Gent. Plant. 679. Ca 


_ oblique, cut into four ſegments, the upper being lo 
the others, and is blunt, with an Stars of t 
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Boththe ſorts grow naturally in South-Carolina; the firſt 
on the banks of Santee river, whereit frequently comes 
up with two or three {tems from the ſame root, which 
riſe from fifteen to twenty feet high, ſending - out 
branches toward their tops, garniſhed with oval ſpear- 
ſhaped leaves, ſawed on their edges: the flowers are pro- 
duced on the hde of the branches in cluſters, from two 
or three to ſix or ſeven in each; they are bell-ſhaped, 
hanging downward,' of one petal, white, which is 
indented in four parts at the brim ; theſe are ſucceeded 
by oblong nuts, having four wings and four cells, 
each containing one oblong ſeed. 

The ſecond ſort hath much reſemblance to the firſt, 


the leaves are oval, and the foot-ſtalks are ſmooth ; 


the fruit has but two angles. as 
Theſe plants are propagated by ſeeds; when they can 
be procured freſh from the places of their natural 
"ay Theſe ſhould be ſown in pots as ſoon as the 
ceds arrive, plunging the pots into the ground, in a 
ſituation where they may have only the morning ſun. 


The ſeeds often remain a year in the ground, therefore 


the earth in the pary ſhould not be diſturbed, until 
there is no probability of the ſeed growing. When 
the plants appear, they ſhould be ſcreened from the 
ſun, and frequently, but not too plentifully watered; 
for while the plants are young, much moiſture will 
rot their ſnanks. The following autumn, the pots 
ſhould be placed in a common frame, where the 
lants may enjoy the free air in mild weather, and be 
creened from froſt. The ſpring following, before 
the plants begin to ſhoot, they ſhould be each put 
into a ſeparate ſmall pot, plunging them in a frame, 
where they ſhould be ſhaded trom ſun; and in the 
ſummer placed in a ſhady ſituation, ſcreening them 
in winter; and the ſpring following they may be 
turned out of the pots, and planted in the full ground 
where they are deſigned to remain. 


HALICACABUM. See Parsaris. 
HALICACABUS PERE GRIN A. See Can- 


DIOSPERMUM. 


ifolium. 

Boerh. Ind. alt. 2. p. 226. African Fly Honeyſuckle.- 
The ChARACTERS are, 

The flower hath a permanent empalement of | one leaf, 
which is cut into three parts at ibe top, the ſeg- 
ment being much broader than the other. It 1 174 
tal of the grining kind. The bottom of the tube is roundiſb. 
The chaps are ſwollen and inflexed, the brim is ereft and 
than 
| fp 3 
the two fide ones are ſhorter, and pointed, the lower is 
very ſhort and acute. It hath four ſtamina, which are 
briftly, two being N than the other, terminated by 
twin ſummits. In the bottom of the tube is fituated an 


oval germen, with a ſtyle longer than the ſtamina, crown- 


ed by a ſingle ſtigma. The germen afterward becomes a 
roundiſh berry with t7po cells, each containing one hard ſeed. 


This genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond ſection 


of Linnæus's fourteenth claſs, intitled Didynamia An- 
gioſpermia, which includes the plants with a ringent 
flower, which have two long and two ſhorter ſtamina, 
and the ſeeds are included in a capſule. 


We have but one Spzcies of this genus, viz. 


HALLEZRIA (Lucida). Hort. Cliff. 323. This plant has 
its title from Dr. Haller, who was profeſſor of botany 


at Gottingen, in Germany. Caprifalium Africanum 


folio pruni leviter ſerrato, flore ruberrimo, baccai ni- 


gra. Boerh. Ind. alt. 2. 226. African Fly Honeyſuckle, 


with a Plumb leaf lightly ſawed, à very red flower, and 


a black berry. _ | | | | 

The Engliſh name which. I have here added, has 
been given to this plant by ſome gardeners, who ob- 
ſerved that the ſhape of the flower had ſome reſem- 


blance to.that of the Upright, or Fly Honeyſuckle, 
and for want of an Engliſh name gave this to it; or 
they might take it from the Latin name, by which it 
was called by Dr. Boerhaave, who made it a ſpeties of 
Honeyſuckle. . n en 


This 
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This plant grows to the height of ſix or eight feet, 


a woody ſtem, which is well furniſhed with 


2 
branches; theſe have oval ſawed leaves, which are | 


placed oppoſite, and continue green through the year; 
the flowers come out ſingly, and are of a red colour, 
but, being intermixed with the leaves, are not ſeen 
unleſs they are looked after, for they grow ſcatteringly 
on the branches; theſe come out in June, and the 
ſeeds ripen in September; the leaves are green in win- 
ter, ſo the plants make a variety in the green-houſe 
during that ſeaſon. 
It may be 1 by cuttings, which, if planted in 
pots filled with light earth in June, and plunged into 
a gentle hot · bed, will ſoon take root; theſe plants may 
be expoſed in ſummer, and will require plenty of wa- 
ter in that ſeaſon; in winter they muſt be houſed with 
Myrtles, and other hardy exotic plants, which re- 
quire a large ſhare of air in mild weather. 
HAMAMELIS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 155. Trilopus. 
Mitch. Gen. 22. The Witch Hazel. | 
The CHARACTERS are, 
It is male and female in different plants; the male flowers 
- have a four-leaved empalement, and four narrow petals, 
which are reflexed ; they have four narrow ſtamina, which 
are ſhorter than the petals, terminated by horned reflexed 
ſummits. The fema 
crum, in which are four flowers; theſe have a four-leaved 
empalement, which is coloured; they have four narrow 
petals, which are reflexed, and four nectariums adhering 
to the petals. In the center is fituated an oval hairy ger- 
men, — two ôſtyles, crowned by beaded ſtigmas. 
The germen afterward becomes an oval capſule fitting in 
the involucrum, having two cells, each containing one hard, 
oblong, ſmooth ſeed. 2 
This genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond ſection 
of Linnzus's fourth claſs, but properly belongs to the 


ſecond ſection of his twenty-ſecond claſs, which in- 


cludes thoſe plants which have male and female flowers 


in different plants, whoſe female flowers have two | 


les. | | 
95 have but one Spreixs of this genus in the 
Engliſh jones at preſent, viz. 
HamanzLis (V:rginiana). Flor. Virg. 139. The Witch 
Hazel. Piſtachia Virginiana nigra, coryli foliis. 


Pluk. Alm. 296. Black Virginia Piſtachia with Hazel | 


leaves. 
This plant grows naturally in North America, from 
whence the ſeeds have been brought to Europe, and 
many of the plants have been raiſed in the Engliſh 
gardens, where they are propagated for ſale by the 
nurfery eners. It hath a woody ſtem, from two 
to three feet high, ſending out many ſlender branches, 
arniſhed with oval leaves, indented on their edges, 
Favin reat reſemblance to thoſe of the Hazel Nut, 
plac Sarmely on the branches; theſe fall away in 
autumn, and when the plants are deſtitute of leaves, 
the flowers come out in cluſters from the joints of the 
branches; theſe ſometimes appear the latter end of 
October, and often not till December, but are not 
ſucceeded by ſeeds in this country. 
As the flowers of this ſhrub make very little ap- 
pearance, ſo it is only preſerved in the gardens of 
the curious; more for the ſake of variety than its 
beauty. | 2 | 
This is 8 by laying down the young branches 
in autumn, 
they are duly watered in dry weather; but many of 
the plants which are in the gardens, have been pro- 
duced from ſeeds which came from America; theſe 
ſeeds always remain a whole year in the ground, ſo 
they ſhould be ſown in pots, which may be plunged 
into the ground in a ſhady part of the garden, where 
they may remain all the ſummer, and require no other 
care but to keep the pots clean from weeds, and in 
dry weather to water them now and then; in 
autumn the pots may be removed to a warmer ſitua- 
tion, and plunged into the ground under a warm 
hedge; and if the winter ſhould prove very ſevere, 
they ſhould have ſome light covering thrown over the 
pots, which will ſecure the ſeeds from being deſtroyed. 


s have a four-leaved involu- | 


ich will take root in one year, provided 


, 


o 
S 
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HASSELQUISTIA. Lin. Gen. 341. 


HAS 

In the ſpring the plants will come up, therefore as the 
ſeaſon grows warm, the pots may be removed Where 
they may have the morning lun till eleven o'clock , 
and if they are duly watered in dry weather, the plants 
will have made "_ rogreſs by autumn, when they 

ſhould be — 3 either into ſmall pots, or in a 
nurſery- bed, where in one, or at moſt two years time, 
they will be ſtrong enough to plant where they are de- 


ſigned to remain; they love a moiſt ſoil, and a ſhady 
ſituation. 


HAMELLIA. Lin. Gen. 232. 


The CHARACTERS are, | 
T he empalement of the flower is ſmall, permanent, and cut 
into froe acute ſegments ; the flower is of one petal, having 
a long tube, whoſe brim is cut into five acute points, it hath 
ue awl-ſhaped ſtamina inſerted to the middle of the petal, 
terminated by linear ſummits the length of the petal, and 
an oval germen, whoſe lower point is conical, ſupporting 
a ſlender ſtyle the length of the corolla, crowned by an 06- 
tuſe linear ftigma : the germen afterward becomes an oval 
7 berry, with ve cells, filled with ſmall compreſſed 
eeds. | 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt order of 
Linnæus's fifth claſs, intitled Pentandria Monogynia, 
the flower having five ſtamina and one ſtyle: it is 
named in honourof Monſieur du Hameldes Monceaux, 
member of the Academy of Sciences at Paris, and 
fellow of the Royal Society of London; a gentleman 
well known to the learned, by the many uſcful books 
he has publiſhed. 
We know but one Spxcies of this genus, viz. 


1. HamELL1a (Paten,) racemis erectos. Jacq. Amer, 


1. Hamellia toith ereft ſpikes of flowers, 

This plant grows naturally in Atrica, and alſo in the 
warm parts of America: I. received the ſeeds tron 
Paris, which were brought from Senegal by Mr. 
Adanſon, with the title or Mortura on the paper; 
and before that, received a drawing of the plant in 
flower, from the late Dr. Houſtoun, who tound it 
2 naturally in America, where it has ſince been 
ound growing by Mr. Jacquin, who has figured it. 

It riſes with a ligneous ſtalk five or ſix feet high, 
ſending out ſeveral erect branches toward the top, 


- garniſhed with oval woolly leaves, placed by threes 


round the branches, having red foor-ſtalks ; the flow 
ers terminate the branches in ſlender ſpikes; they are 
tubulous, and cut at their brims into five ſharp ſeg- 
ments, ſtanding erect, of a bright red colour: theie 
are not ſucceeded by ſeeds in England. 
This plant is propagated by feeds, when they can be 

ured freſh from the countries where it grows na- 
turally: theſe ſhould be ſown in ſmall pots, and 
plunged into a moderate hot-bed : the plants genc- 
rally appear in about five or fix weeks after, and 
ſhould + 5a be treated in the ſame way as other plants 
from the ſame countries; giving them proper air in 
warm weather, and gently refreſhing them with wa- 
ter; and when they are fic to tranſplant, they ſhould 
be each planted in a ſmall pot, plunging them into 
the hot-bed again, where they ſhould be ſhaded from 
the fun until they have taken new root, when they 
ſhould have air and moiſture according to the warmtn 
of the ſeaſon. In the autumn the plants muſt be re- 
moved into the tan-ſtove, plunging the pots into the 
bed, where they ſhould be always continued : this 
flowers in July and Auguſt, when it makes a pretty 
appearance. 1 | ; 
As the ſeeds of this plant are ſeldom brought to 
England, fo the plant may be propagated by cur- 
tings, which if planted in ſmall pots, plunged into a 
moderate hot-bed, and cloſely covered with either 
bell or hand-glaſſes, will put out roots in about ſix 
weeks, and may then be treated in the ſame way as 
the ſeedling plants. 5 

1 See PEGANUM. 


The CHaracTErs are, 
I is an umbelliferous plant, whoſe univerſal umbel is com- 
Poſed of fix ſpreading rays , theſe are for the moſt part 
double; the greater involucrum has many ſhort brijtly 


2 leaves; 


HE'D 


leaves ,.the proper empalement is very /Mall, 
po. thing uh exe wmbel is half radiated ; | the outer 
| flowers are fruitful, but thoſe inthe diſk are barren, they 
have five petals,. and fre ſlender ſtamina longer than the 
petals, terminated by roundyſb ſummits : the turbinated ' 
germen is ſituated under the flower, ſupporting two flen- 
der recurved ſiyles, crowned by obtuſe ſtigmas; the germen 
afterward becomes an orbicular fruit, compoſed of two ſeeds 
having borders. Ae 
This genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond or- 
der of Linnæus's fifth claſs, intitled Pentandria 
| Digynia, the flowers having five ſtamina and. two 
ſtyles 


It it named after Mr. Haſſelquiſt, who was a pupil 
_ of Dr. Linnæus. * ä 
1. HasSELQy1IsTia (Afgyptiaca). Amoen. Acad. 4. 

70. Egyptian Heſſelquiſtis. Paſtinaca Orientalis, 
11s eleganter inciſis. Buxb. Cent. 3. p. 16. 
This plant is bennial, and being a native of warm 
countries, is with difficulty preſerved in ; 
for when the plants come up early in the ſprings ny 
do not perfect their ſeeds the ſame year: and thoſe ' 
plants which ariſe in the autumn, ſeldom live through | 
the winter; therefore the ſureſt method to procure | 
good ſeeds in this country, is to ſow the ſeeds in pots 
about the middle of Auguſt, placing the pots 
where they. may have the morning ſun only, being 
careful to water them duly ; and as weeds will come 
up in the pots to take them out, and where the 


ts are too cloſe, thin them; in October re- 


move the pots into a common frame, where they 


may enjoy the free air in mild weather, but be ſcreened 


from froſt: in the ſpring following, if the plants are 
carefully turned out of the pots, and planted in the 
full ground, they will flower in June, and the ſeeds 
will ripen in A 43% 
HAWTHORN, See MzseiLvs: 
HAZEL. See CorvLus. | | 
HED ERA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 2 
R. H. 612, tab. 384. The Ioy-iree. - 
* 8 17 F 7 25 * 4 
are di in form of an umbel, having a 
I oe indented in many. parts. The 3 


nent is cut into five parts, and fits upon a germen. The | 


flower bath five oblong petals, which. ſpread open, whoſe 


Points are incurved;, they have five awl-ſhaped ſtamina, | 
terminated by proſtrate ſummits, which are cut into tuo at | 


their baſe. The germen, which is fituated below the flower, 
ſupports a ſhort ſtyle; crowned by, a fingle ſtigma. The 
germen afterward becomes a globular berry with one cell, 
inclgſing four or five large ſeeds, convex on one ſide, and 


a on the other. 
Then. 


nus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of | 
Linnæus's fifth claſs, which includes thoſe plants | 


whoſe flowers have five ſtamina. and but one ſtyle. 

Ihe Species are, TK | 

. Hepzra (Helix) foliis ovatis = Fg Flor. Lapp. 
gy . fey, with oval lobed leaves. Hedera arborea. 


major. J. B. 2. 111. Great common Toy, | 
. Hevpera (Quingquefolia), foliis quinatis, ovatis, ſerra- 
tis. Hort, Cliff. 74. ſoy. with leaves compoſed of five 
lobes, which gre ſawed. Vitis quinquefolia Canaden- 
ſis ſcandens. 'Tourn. Inſt... 613. Climbing Canada 
Vine with five, leaves, commonly called Virginia Creeper. 
The firſt ſort grows naturally in molt parts of England, 
where it meets with any neighbouring ſupport. The 
ſtalks will faſten to it, and riſe to a very great height, 
| {ending out roots on every ſide, which get into the 
joints of walls, or the bark of trees, and thereby are 
ſupported,; or if there is no ſupport, near, the ſtalks 
trail upon the ground, and take root all their length, 
ſo that they cloſely cover the ſurface, and are diffi- 
cult to eradicate ; for where any ſmall, parts, of the 
ſtalks are left, they will ſoon ſpread, and multiply. 
While theſe are fixed to any ſupport, or trail ys 
the ground, their ſtalks are flender and flexible; but 
. When they have reached to the top of their ſupport, 


W 
1 


| 


2 


B. P. 395. Tree Ivy; and the Hedera communis | 


— — 


[4 


n | 


they ſhorten and become woody, forming themſelves | 


which has occafioned forme to take them for 


* 
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into large buſhy heads, and their leaves are larger, 
more of an oval ſhape, and not divided into lobes Tie 
the lower leaves, that it - hath a different appearance, 
2 diſtinct 

les. * 


n the latter part of the laſt century, when it was the 
faſhion to fill gardens with all ſorts of ſheered Ever- 
greens, there were many of theſe plants trained-into 
round heads, which were clipped into balls, or in form 
of a cone; and as theſe were ſo hardy as not to be in- 
jured by weather, and would grow in any foil, fo they 
were then much eſteemed z but fince hat unnatural 
taſte has been exploded, theſe plants are ſeldom ad- 
mitted into ** unleſs to cover walls, or ou 45 

rottos, &c. for which purpoſe is no t ſo 
Sell adapted. To TE 3 a 
There are two varieties of this, one with ſilver-ftriped 
leaves, and the other with yellowiſh leaves on the top 


of the branches ; theſe arc preſerved in ſome gardens 


for the ſake of variety. 

Theſe plants are gal propagated by their trailing 
branches, which ſend forth roots their whole length; 
which branches being cut off, and planted, will grow 
in almoſt any ſoil or ſituation, and may be trained up 


to ſtems, or ſuffered to remain as climbers, to cover 


Walls, pales, &c. 


are ſucceeded by berries, w 


They may alfo be ted by ſeeds, which ſhould 
be ſown ſoon after - — de, c is in the begin- 
ning of April: if theſe are kept moiſt and ſhaded, 
they will grow the ſame ſpring, otherwiſe they will 
remain a year in the ground; therefore few perſons 
trouble themſelves to propagate the plants in this way, 
the other being much more expeditious, | 
While the ſtalks of this plant trail, either on the 
ground or upon walls, or other ſupport, they do 
not produce any flowers, which has occaſioned its be- 
ing called ſterile, or barren Ivy; but when the branches 
get above their ſupport, they produce flowers at the 
end of every ſnoot; theſe appear in September, and 
hich turn black before 
they are ripe, and are formed into round bunches, 
which are called corymbi, and from theſe the epi- 
thet of corymbus, ſo frequently uſed by botaniſts, is 
W | | 
The leaves of this plant are frequently applied to 
iſſues to keep them cool, and free from inflammations; 
they are allo. uſed for curing of cabs, ſorrs, and 
ald heads. Mr. Boyle, in his Uſefulneſs of Expe- 
rimental Philoſophy, commends a large doſe of the 
full ripe. berries, as a remedy againſt, the plague ; 
but Schroder ' ſays, they purge upward  down- 
ward. The gum of Ivy is cauſtic, but is - 
2 by ſomo to take ſpots and freckles out of the 
There is mention made of another ſpecies of Ivy, 
which is titled Hedera Poetica, by Caſpar Bauhin; 
this grows in many of the 4ſlands of the 


6 ” 


chipel 
and produces yellow berries but as I have not 22 


this plant, I cannot determine if it is a diſtin& ſpe- 


cies. Dr. Linnæus ſuppoſes it to be only a variety, 


though he has not ſeen the plant; but Tournefort, 


who gathered it in the Levant, puts it down as a dif- 


ferent ſort. | | | Ne 
The ſecond ſort grows naturally in all the northern 


parts of America; it was firſt brought to Euro 


from Canada, and has been long cultivated in 


K 


liſh gardens, chiefly to plant againſt, walls, or 


high buildings to cover them, which theſe plants will 


feet hi 


do in a ſhort time, for they wilfhoot almoſt twenty 
in one year, and will mount up to the top 


of the higheſt building; but as the leaves fall off in 
autumn, the plants make but an indifferent appear- 


ance in winter; and as it is late before they come out 


in the ſpring, they are not much eſteemed, unleſs it 


BY 


15 


is for ſuch ſituations, where better things will not 
thrivez for this plant will thrive in the midſt of London, 
and is not injured by ſmoke, or the cloſeneſs, of the 
ait, fo are very proper for ſuch, ſituations, The ſtalks 
of cheſe plants put out Par. which faſten therhſelves 
ebene wn, r into 


; © +  _ 
into the joints of the walls, whereby they are ſup- 


rted, 
This may be propagated by cuttings, which if planted 
in nds on a ſhady border, will take root, and by 


the following autumn will be fit to plant where they 
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to remain. 
A TERRESTRIS. See Gttcuona. 


are de 


HEDGES. Hedges are either planted to make 


| fences round inclo 


ures, or to part off and divide the 
ſeyeral parts of a garden : when they are deſigned as 
ou fences, they are planted either with Haw- 


' thorn, Crabs, or Black Thorn, which is the Sloe , 


but thoſe Hedges which are planted in gardens, either 
to ſurround wilderneſs quarters, or to ſcreen the 
other parts of a garden from ſight, are planted with 
various ſorts of plants, according to the fancy of the 
owner; ſome preferring ever-green Hedges, in which 
caſe the Holly is beſt, next the Yew, then Lavrel, 
Lauruſtinus, Phillyrea, &c. others, who make choice 
of the deciduous plants, prefer the Beach and Horn- 
beam, Engliſh Elm, or the Alder, to any other; I 
ſhall firſt treat of thoſe Hedges which are planted for 
outſide fences, and afterward briefly touch on the 
other. 


Theſe Hedges are moſt commonly made of Quick, 
yet it will be proper, before planting, to conſider the 


nature of the land, and what forts of ats will 
thrive beſt in that ſoil, whether it be clay, gravel, 


are to be taken; for if the land they are taken from 


is much better than that in which they are to be planted, 


. the ſize, 


it will be more difficult to get them to grow. As for 
| e ſets ought to be about the bigneſs of a 
gooſe quill, and cut within about four or hve inches 
of the ground ; they ſhould be freſh taken up, ſtrait, 
ſmooth, and well rooted. Thoſe plants which are 


raiſed in the nurſery, are to be preferred to all 


others, and if raiſed on a ſpot near the place, it will 
9 5 raiſe Pot te p 


bottom, and three feet d 
. . Tight, they are very 


falling leaves, and the 
ah 


+ $$; ® 


3 


cu hx order, ſo that in effect they will be but ſix inches 


Secondly, If the Hedge has a ditch, it ſhould be 


made fix feet wide at top, and one foot and a half at 
Sn y 1 
a pro for when nks are made too u 
a ſubject to fall down after Hey 
froſt or hard rain; beſides, if the ditches are made 
narrower, they are ſoon choked up in autumn by the 
growth of weeds, nor are they 
cient fence to the Hedge againſt cattle, where 
are narrower. 


they 


| Thurdly, If the. bank be without a ditch, the ſets 


be ſet in two rows, almoſt perpendicular, at 
ce of a foot from each other, in the quin- 


thou 


aſynder. 8 | 
Farc The turf is to be laid with the Graſs ſide 


downwards, on that ſide of the ditch the bank is de- 


x 2 to be made, and ſome of the beſt mould 


ould be laid upon it, to bed the Quick; then the 


Quick is to be planted upon it a foot aſunder, fo. 


that the ends of the OE may ſtand upright. 

Fifthly, When the firſt row of Or is planted, it 
* muſt be covered with mould, and the bel laid upon 
it as before; ſo that when the bank is a foot high, 


_ tom of the ditch, and a dry 


you. may plant another row of ſets againſt the ſpaces 
of the lower Quick, and cover them as the former 
was done; and the bank is to be topped with the bot- 
„or dead Hedge laid on 


the * ſide, to defend the under plantation from the 


Cat e. : 
In making of theſe dead Hedges, there ſhould be 


ſtakes driven into the looſe earth, at about two feet 


and a half diſtance, ſo low as to reach the firm 


und, | | 
| Oak ſtakes are accounted the beſt, and Black Thorn 


and Sallow the next; then let the ſmall buſhes be 
laid at bottom, but not too thick, for that will cauſe 
the buſhes to rot ; but the upper part of the Hedge 
ſhould. be laid with long buſh 
in with, by interweaving them. 


And, in order to render the Hedge yet ſtronger, you 


es to bind the ſtakes | 


| 


| 


ſand, &c. likewiſe what the ſoil is from whence the plants 


well as new 
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may edder it * it is called, ) i. e. bind the top of the 
ſtakes in with ſome ſmall long poles, or ſticks on each 
fide; and when the eddering is finiſhed, drive the ſtakes 
anew, becauſe the waving of the Hedge and eddering 
is apt to looſen the ſtakes. 

The Quick muſt be conſtantly kept weeded, and ſe. 
cured from being cropped by the cattle, and in Fe. 
bruary it will be proper to cut it within an inch of the 
ground, if it was not done before; which will cauſe it 
to ſhoot ſtrong, and help it much in the growth. 
When a Hedge is of about eight or nine years growth, 
it will be 8 to plaſh it; the beſt time for this 
work is either in October or February. 
When a Hedge is grown old, i. e. of about twenty or 
thirty years growth, and there are in it old ſtubs as 
oots, the old ſtubs ſhould be cut ſlop- 
ing off within two or three inches of the ground, and 
the beſt and longeſt of the middle fize ſhould be left to 
lay down; and ſome of the ſtrongeſt, at the height of 
five or ſix feet, according as you deſign the height of 
the Hedge to be, may be left to ſerve inſtead of itakes, 
andfreſhſtakesſhould be put in thoſe places where they 
are wanting; the Hedge ſhould be then thinned, fo as 
to leave on the ſtubs only ſuch ſhoots as are deſigned 
to be of uſe, that there may be room left to put a 
ſpade in between them; the ditch alſo ſhould be 
cleanſed, and each fide of the ſlopes kept as in a new 
ditch ; and where the earth is waſhed from the roots 
of the Quick, or is hollow, face it anew with ſo much 
of the firſt ſpit of earth that is dug out of the ditch, as 
there is occaſion for, and lay what is dug out at the 
ſecond ſpit, on the top of the bank ; for if it be laid 
on the fide. or face of the bank, it will flip into the 
ditch again when wet comes, and alſo take a great 


deal of the bank along with it. 


In plaſhing Quicks, there ate two extremes to be 
avoided; the firſt is, laying it too low and too thick; 
becauſe it makes the ſap run all into the ſhoots, and 
leaves the plaſhes without nouriſhment, which, with 
the thickneſs of the Hedge, kills them. 
Secondly, It muſt not be laid too high, becauſe this 
draws all the ſap into the plaſhes, and ſo cauſes but 
ſmall ſhoots at the bottom, and makes the Hedge fo 
thin, that it will neither hinder the cattle from going 
through, nor from cropping of it. 
"When the ſhoot that is def ned to be plaſhed is bent, 
| give it a ſmall cut with a bill, half through, ſloping a 
little downwards, and then weave it about the ſtakes; 
and when the whole is finiſhed, trim off the ſmall ſu- 
_ perfluous branches that ſtraggle too far out on both 
ides of the Hedge. 5 | 
If the ſtubs are very old, cut them quite down, and 
ſecure them with good dead Hedges on both ſides, till 
the young ſhoots are got up tall enough to plaſh, and 
lant new ſets in the void ſpaces. 

n making a Hedge, if it be ſet with Crab Stocks, 
it will be proper to leave one ſtanding: uncut up at 
every thirty or forty feet, if the ground on both 
ſides of the Hedge be four own ; which being done, 
they may be ſo ordered, by pruning or ſtaking, that 
one may lean into one ground, and the other into ano- 
ther, &c. CLAP | 
Theſe ſtocks ſnould be pruned up every year, till they 
are brought out of the reach of the cattle, and then 
they may be grafted with the Red Streak, Gennet- 

o_ or what other kind of cyder Apple you 
leaſe. i 
f the ſtocks be of Apple kernels, they may ſtand un- 
afted, for many of them will yield very good cyder 
ruit; but then ſich ſtocks as are not grafted, will be 
longer before they bear; and alſo when you do graft, 
you may be certain of your kind; but if you find a 
very natural ſtock, which by leaf, ſhoot, and bud, 
appears likely, you may try it, and ſo you may have 
a new fine fruit ; and if you do not like it, you may 
raft it when you pleaſe. | 
s for the reſt of the Hedge, when it has ſhot four 
or five years, you thay lay it to make a fence 


for the doing of which, take the following direc- 


K 


tions : 
| Firſt 


Ly 
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Firſt, At every laying to lay down ſome old plaſhes; 
or, if the Hedge be thin, young ones; but they muſt 
be ſo laid, as to point with their ends to the ditch fide 
of the bank; the ends being kept low on the bank; 
by being ſo ordered, they will the better thicken the 
bottom of the Hedge, and keep up the earth of the 


Secondly, To heighten the bank every time yo lay 


earth on it, ſo as to cover the layers, all but the ends, 
this earth will very much help the Quick; and by 
heightening the banks, and deepening the ditch, you 
will render the fence the better. 12 7 
Thirdly, Not to cut the plaſhes tob much, but uſt 
ſo as they may bend down well; nor to lay them roo 
upright, as ſome do, but to lay them near to a level ; 
for by ſo doing, the ſap will the better break out at 
ſeveral places, and not run ſo much to the ends, as it 
will when they lie too much upon the ſlope, 

If you have much wood to ſpare, you may cut up great 
part of thoſe that grow near the ditch, but then you 


ought to hang the bank with buſhes, to prevent cattle | 


from cropping them the firſt year ; theſe will ſhoot 
ſtrong, Goure the Hedge, keep up the bank, and 
thicken the bottom of the Hedge. ; 
Fourthly, Take care to lay the Hedge pretty thick, 
and turn the beard on the ditch ſide z but you muſt 
not let the beard hang uncut (though it makes a good 
ſhew at the firſt making), but you muſt cut off all the 
ſtraggling boughs within half a foot of the Hedge on 
both ſides, which will cauſe it to ſhoot ſtrong at 
theſe places, and make the Hedge much the thicker. 
Fifthly, If -the bank be high, make the Hedge ſo 
low, that it may juſt ſerve for a fence the firſt year, 
for it will ſoon grow higher; and the lower the Hedge 
is made, the faſter the Quick will grow, and alſo 
will be the thicker at the bottom; but care muſt be 
taken to preſerve it from cattle on the field ſide for 
the two firſt years that it is made. | 
- Sixthly, If you would have a Hedge, or fence, 
you ſhould new lay it once in fourteen or een years, 
and conſtantly root out Elder, Travellers Joy (which 
ſome call Bull-bine), Briony, &c. and do not leave 
too many high ſtandards, or pollards in it, though the 
Elm is one of the beſt ; alſo no dead wood 1s to be left 
in the bottom of the H for that will choke the 
Quick ; but if there be a gap, the dead Hedge ſhould 
be made at a diſtance. | | 
The Crab is alſo frequently planted for Hedges, and 


if the plants are raiſed from the kernels of the ſmall |. 


vild Crab, they are much to be preferred to thoſe which 
are raiſed from kernels of all ſorts of Apples without 
diſtinction; becauſe the plants of the true ſmall Crab 
never ſhoot ſo ſtrong as thoſe of the Apples, ſo may 
be better kept within the proper compaſs of a Hedge; 
and as they have generally more thorns upon them, 
they are better guarded againſt. cattle, &c. than 
the other ; beſides, the plants of the Crab will grow 
more equal than thoſe which are raiſed from the ker- 
nels of various kinds of Apples, for theſe always pro- 
| duce a variety of plants, which differ from each other 
in their manner of growth, as much as in the-ſize and 
flavour of their fruits; ſo that Hedges made of theſe 
will not appear ſo well, nor can be ſo well managed as 
the other, | | N | | 

Some perſons intermix Crab with the White Thorn 
in their Hedges, but this is not a method; for 
the plants of the Crab will grow much ſtronger than 
thoſe of the White Thorn, ſo that the Hedge will not 
be of equal growth; which is not near ſo beautiful or 
uſeful, as when the plants of a Hedge keep pace in 
their growth. 


The Black Thorn, or Sloe, is alſo frequently planted | 


for Hedges, and is a N plant for that pur- 
poſe, eſpecially as it is ſo ſtrongly armed with thorns, 
that cattle ſeldom care to brouze upon it; but where 
this is planted, the beſt way is to raiſe the plants from 
the ſtones of the fruit ; for all thoſe which are taken 
from the roots of old trees, ſpawn, and put out 
ſuckers-in ſuch plenty from their roots, - as to ſpread 
over, and fill the neighbouring ground to a conſider- 


— 


— 
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able diſtance on each ſide of the Hedge; and this 
plenty of ſuckers drawing away the nouriſhment from 
the old plants of the Hedge, they never grow ſo well 
as where there are few or no ſuckers produced, which 
thoſe plants which are propagated from the ſtones 
ſend not forth, or at leaſt but ſparingly, therefore 
ws with little trouble be kept clear of them. The 

method of railing theſe Hedges is, to ſow the 
ſtones in the place where the Hedge is intended (here 
it can be conveniently done), for then the plants will 
make a much greater progreſs than thoſe which are 
tranſplanted ; but the objection to this method will 
ariſe from the difficulty of 4 the young plants 
from the cattle; but this can have little force, when it 


muſt be conſidered, that if the Hedge is planted, it 


muſt be fenced for ſome years, to prevent the cattle 
from deſtroying it; therefore the ſame fence will do 
for it when ſown, nor will this require a fence much 


longer than the other. For the plants which ſtand un- 


removed, will make a better fence in ſeven years, than 
that which is planted, though the plants ſhould be of 
three or four years growth when planted; which is 
what I have ſeen two or three times, where the experi- 
ment has been tried. The ſtones of this fruit ſhould 


be ſown early in January, if the weather will permit 
but when they are kept out of the ground longer, it 


will be proper to mix them with ſand, and keep them 
ina 84 place. The buſhes of the Black Thorn are 
by much the beſt of any for making of dead Hedges, 
being of longer duration, and having many thorns, 
neither the cattle nor the Hedge - breakers, will. care 
to meddle with them; theſe buſhes are alſo the beſt to 
be uſed for under ground drains, for the draining of 
land, for they will remain ſound a long time when 
the air is excluded from them. 


The Holly is ſometimes planted for Hedges, and is a 


very durable ſtrong fence; but where it is expoſed, 
there will be great difficulty to prevent its beingdeſtroy- 
ed, otherwiſe it is by far the moſt beautiful plant, and 
being an Evergreen, will afford much better ſhelter to 
cattle in winter, than any other ſort of Hedge; and the 
leaves being armed with thorns, the cattle will not 
care to brouze upon it. Another objection to this plaiit 
is the flow growth, ſo that Hedges 8 with this - 
plant, require to' be fenced a much longer time than 
moſt others. This is a reaſon which muſt be admitted, 
to prevent this being generally practiſed; but in ſuch 
grouney as lie contiguous to, or in ſight of gentlemen's 
ouſes, theſe ſort of Hedges will have an exceeding 
good effect, eſpecially when they are well kept, as they 
will appear beautiful at all ſeaſons of the year; and in 
the ſpring of the year, when the winds render 
it unpleaſant to walk abroad in expoſed places, theſe 
Hedges will afford ſhelter, as they will effectual- 
ly keep off the cold winds, if they are kept cloſe and 
chick. - The ſureſt method of raiſing theſe Hedges is, 
by ſowing the berries in the place where they are to 
ſtand ; but theſe berries ſhould be buried in the ground 
one year before they are ſown, by which method they 
will be prepared to grow the following ſpring. The 
way of doing this is, to gather the. berries about 
Chriſtmas (which is the time they are uſually ripe,) 
and put them into large flower-pots, mixing ſome End 
with them; then ig holes in the ground, into which 
the pots muſt be ſunk, covering them over with earth 
about ten inches thick; in this place they may remain 
till the following October, when they ſhould be taken 
up, and ſown in the place where the Hedge is in- 
tended. The ground for this Hedge ſhould be well 
trenched, and cleared from the roots of all bad weeds, 


| buſhes, trees, &c. Then two drills ſhould be made 


at about a foot diſtance from each other, and about 
two inches deep, into which the ſeeds ſhould be ſcat- 
tered. pretty cloſe, leſt ſome ſhould fail; for it is bet- 
ter to have too many plants come up, than to want. 
The reaſon of my adviſing two drills is, that the 
Hedge may be thick to the bottom, which in à fin- 
gle row rarely happens, eſpecially if there is not great 
care ef them in the beginning. When the Plants 
come up, they muſt be carefully weeded ; for if the 
* * | weeds 


weeds are permitted to grow among them, they will 
ſoon 8 or . * Tem ſo * that 
they will not recoyer their ſtrength in a long time. 
This ſhould be conſtantly obſerved, by every perſon 
who is deſirous to have good Hedges of either ſort; 


for when the weeds are ſuffered to grow near the 


plants, they will not only rob them of a great part of 


their nouriſhment, but alſo prevent their putting out 
ſhoots near the ground, which will occaſion, the bot- 
tom of the Hedge to be thin and naked. 
When theſe Holly Hedges are deſigned to be kept 
very neat, they ſhould be ſheered twice a year, in 
May and Auguſt ; but if they are only deſigned as 
| fences, they need not be ſheered oftener than once a 
year, which ſhauld. be about the latter end of June, 
or the beginning of July ; and if this is well perform- 
ed, the Hedges may be kept very beautiful, 
The fences which are made to ſecure theſe Hedges 
from cattle while they are young, ſhould be contrived 
ſo as to admit as much free air as poſſible, which is 


abſolutely neceſſary for the growth of the plants; for 


when they are crowded on each ſide with dead Hedges, 
the plants ſeldom thrive well. The beſt ſort of fences 
. for this purpoſe, are thoſe which are made with poſts 


and rails; or inſtead of rails, three ropes drawn from 


poſt to poſt, and holes made in the poſts to draw the 
' ropes through; this is the cheapeſt fence of this 
kind, and will appear very handſome ; but if ſheep 


are not admitted into the fields, there will be occaſion 
for two ropes only, which will be enough to keep off 
larger cattle; and if the ropes are painted oyer with a 
compoſition of melted pitch, brown Spaniſh colour, 
and oil, mixed well together, they will laſt ſound ſe- 
veral years; and theſe big of fences never obſtruct 
the air, and the place, at the ſame ume being n 
to view, the weeds will be better diſcovered than 
when the fences are cloſe. In the latter caſe, the 
Hedges are ſometimes ſuffered to be over-run with 
weeds, by their being excluded from the ſight, fo 


are frequently forgotten, eſpecially in moiſt weather 
= dev > 1 


weeds grow more luxuriant. 

There are ſome perſons who intermix Holly with the 
White Thorn in making their Hedges, which if 
rightly managed, will have a good effect, eſpecially 
when young; but when this is practiſed, the Holly 
ſhould be planted fo near, as that the Hedge may be 
entirely formed of it as it grows up, when the White 
Thorn ſhould be quite rooted out; for as theſe ad- 
vance, they will not keep pace in their growth, ſo 
will not appear beautiful when intermixed. 


When a Hedge'of Holly is intended to be made by | 
lants, the ground ſhould be well trenched, as was | 


re adviſed for the ſeeds; and (unleſs the ground 
be very wet) the plants ſhould be ſet in October, but, 
in wet ground, March is preferable. The 12 
ſhould not be taken from a better ſoil. than in 


which they are to be planted; for when it ſo happens, 


the plants are much longer before they recover this 
change, than thoſe are which are taken from a leaner 
foil. If the plants have been before removed two or 
three times, they will have better roots, and will be 
in leſs danger of miſcarrying; beſides, they may be 
removed with balls of earth to their roots. When 
the froſt comes on, if mulch be laid upon the 
ground near the roots of the plants, it will prevent the 
tender fibres, which may then have been put out, 
from ng deſtroyed by the cold. I would never ad- 
viſe. the planting of Hedges with Holly plants, of 
above five or fix years growth from the berries ; for 
when the plants are older, if they take to grow, they 
are longer before they form a good Hedge, than 
lants which are much younger; and if the plants 
E been twice before tranſplanted, they will mor 
certainly grow. 1 RY. 
I ſhall next treat of Hedges for ornaments in gardens : 


theſe are ſometimes planted with Evergreens, eſpe- 


_ cially if they are not intended to grow very high; in 
which caſe, they are planted with decido trees. 


Evergreen Hedges are planted with Holly, Lew, 


Eber, Lauryſtnu, pu 


ed with it, in tolerable pe 3 
" ing very large; if the Hedge 


bad @ 


fence ; and by the ſhoots 


_ unſightly ; they allo ſhoot very irregular and thin, ſo 
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rea, Alaternus, evergreen 


Y 
| of leſs 
6.50 any other, for the re 


ak, and ſome others 9 
deset 


aſons before given. 
ext go this, moſt Preter the Yew, on account 


of its growing very cloſe for when theſe Hedges are 


well kept, they will be ſo thick as that 4 bir d Cannot 


get through them; but the dead colour of the Yew 
rendlers theſe Hedges leſs agreeable. , The Laurel is 
one of the moſt beapuful greens of any of the ever. 
green trees, but then it ſhoots % Ipxutiant, as to 
render it difficult to keep the Hedgeg which are plant- 
be des, the leaves be- 
is clipped with ſheers, 
the leaves will be cut through, which, gives them a 
arance; Au fore where there are Hedges 

of this kind, it will be the beſt way to prune them 
with a knife, cutting the ſhoots j down to a leaf. 
And although by this method the Hedge cannot be 
rendered ſo even as when, cut with ſheers, yet it will 
have a much better appearance than that of moſt of 
the leayes being cut through and ſtubbed, in the man- 

ner they muſt be when ſheered. _ 

The Lauruſtinus is alſo à very fine plant for this pur. 
ſe, but the ſame objeEtion is to be made to this as 
ath been to the Laurel; and as one of the great beau- 
ties of this plant is in its flowers, which are produced 
in the winter and ſpring, ſo when theſe are ſheered, 
flowers are generally cut off, by which their beau- 

ty is Joſt. Nor can this be avoided, where the Hedge 
is to be 7 25 in cloſe order, therefore this plant is not 
ſo proper for the purpoſe; but in ſuch places where 
alls or other fencgs are deſigned to be hid, there is 


| not any plant better adapted than this, provided it is 


rightly managed; for the branches of this plant are 


lender and pliable, ſo may be trained up cloſe to the 


fence, whereby it may be entirely covered ; and if, 
inſtead of clipping theſe with ſheers, they are pruned 
with a knife, they may be ſo managed, as to have 
them full of flowers from the ground upward. This 
may he eſfected by pruning them in April, when the 
flowers are going off, cutting out E ſhoots that 
have flowered, or project too far from the fence; al- 
ways cutting cloſe to the leaf, that no ſtubs may be 
left: but thoſe new ſhoots of the ſame ſpring mutt by 


no means be ſhortened, becauſe the flowers are always 


produced at the extremity of the ſhoots of the ſame 
ear; therefore when theſe are topped, as they muſt 
by ſheering, there can be few or no flowers upon 
theſe plants, except toward the top, where the ſheers 


have not-paſſed. By this method of knife pruning, 


the leaves will alſo be preſerved entire, and the Hedge 
may always be kept enough within compals ; and ſo 
thick, as fully to anſwer the purpoſe of covering the 
growing a little irregular, it 
will make a much better appearance than any ſhorn 
Hedge whatever. 

The ſmall leaved and the rough leaved Lauruſtinus 
are the beſt ſorts for this purpoſe, becauſe their 
Ps wad cloſer together than thoſe of the ſhin- 
ng leaved ; they are alſo more hardy, and flower much 


better than the other, when growing in the * air. 


The True Phillyrea is the next beſt plant for Hedges; 


L 


it is by the gardeners called the True Phillyrea, to diſ- 


tinguiſh it from the Alaternus, which they ſimply call 
the Phillyrea. The branches of this are ſtrong, the 
leaves pretty large, and of a ſtrong green colour. 
And as this is a plant of middling growth, the Hedges 


. Planted with this may be led up to the height of ten 


or twelve feet; and if theſe Hedges are kept narrow 
at the top, that there may not be too much width for 
the ſnow to lodge upon them, they may be rendered 
very cloſe and thick, and being a very good green, 
will make a fine appearance. , 

The Alaternus was formerly much more cultivated 
in the Engliſh gardens than at preſent, This was ot- 
ten planted to torm Hedges, but the branches of this 
plant are too pliant for this purpoſe, being frequently 
diſplaced by ſtrong winds, which render theſe Hedges 


that 
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dx the IR frequently open and | 
them can be kept tolerably | 


wide, and only the ſides of 
cloſe, and that muſf be by often _ them. If 
we add to this, their being frequently laid or broken 
down by ſnow "> = winter, . muſt be deemed an 
impro lant for this g 

T 1 * eve "Oak, is alſo planted for 
Hedges, and where theſe are deſigned to grow pretty 
tall, it is a fit plant for the purpoſe ; becauſe it is a 
plant of large growth, eſpecially the fort. which is 
moſt common in England , for there are two ſorts of 
them which grow in the ſouth of France and Italy, 
that are of much humbler growth, ſo are better adopt- 
ed to this purpoſe, eſpecially where the Hedge is not 
intended to be high, but theſe are not at preſent com- 
mon here. When theſe Hedges are planted very 
young, and kept cloſe trained from the beginning, 
they may be very cloſe from the ground to the height 
of twenty feet or more; but theſe mult always be kept 
narrower at the top than below, that there may not 
too much ſnow | upon them in the winter, which 
is apt to break 1 diſplace the branches, whereby 
the Hedges will be rendered unſightly. 

There are alſo ſome perſons who have planted the 


Pyracantha, or evergreen Thorn, Juniper, Box, Ce- 


dar of Virginia, Bay, &c. as alfo the Halimus, or Sea 
Purſlane, and the Furz, Roſemary, and ſeveral other 
lants for Hedges; but the five forts firſt mentioned 
ving very phant branches, which will require to be 
ſupported, and the three laſt being often 2 by 
ſevere froſt, renders them unfit for this purpoſe; nor 
are there other ſorts of evergreen plants in the Eng 
liſh s, which are ſo well adapted for Hedges, as 
thoſe before-mentioned, | 
The deciduous trees, which are uſually planted to farm 
Hedges in gardens, are the following ſorts. 
The Hornbeam is much eſteemed for this purpoſe, 
eſpecially in ſuch places where they are not required 
to be very high, or not wanted to grow very faſt; for 
this plant, while young, doth not make fo great pro- 
$ as many others; but as it is of ſlower growth, the 
may be kept neat with leſs trouble than moſt 
other plants will require ; and the branches naturally 
ing very cloſe, they will make one of the cloſeſt 
Fledges of all the deciduous trees; but as the 
leaves of this tree continue upon the branches all the 
winter, and until the buds in the ſpring force them 
off, they have a bad appearance during the winter 
foator 


on. 
The Beech is alſo a very proper tree for this purpoſe, 
having the ſame good 3 as the Hornbeam ; 
but the leaves of this continue late in winter upon 
the branches, when will have.a bad appearance ; 
beſides, the litter which is occaſioned by their leaves 
gradually falling moſt part of the winter, prevents 
the en from being made clean a great while 
longer than if there are none of theſe trees planted. 
The ſmall-leaved Engliſh Elm, -is alſo a proper tree 
for tall Hedges ; if theſe are planted young, and kept 
cloſely clipped from their firſt —_ out, the Hedges 
may be trained up to the height of thirty or forty feet, 
ind be very cloſe and thick the whole height. But 
when theſe trees are planted for this purpoſe, they 
ſhould not be crowded ſo cloſe together as uſually 
are by moſt people ; by which method, when the 
trees have ſtood ſome years, if they have thriven well, 
their ſtems will approach ſo near each other, as that 
few branches can be maintained below, whereby the 
bottom of the Hedge will be naked; therefore they 
ſhould not be 
eight feet, or if they are ten feet it will be ſtill better. 
And although at this diſtance they will not form a cloſe 
Hedge fo ſoon as when the trees are planted cloſer to- 
gether, yet they will in a few years recompenſe for 
that, by their growing much cloſer and better from 
the ground upward. 
The Dutch Elm was formerly in 7 eſteem for 

Hedges, being quick of growth, and thriving in ſuch 
ſofts as the Engliſh Elm would not grow; but the 
wretched appearance which theſe Hedges made, after 


— 


1 * 


lanted cloſer together than ſeven or 


ſame time, theſe can no 
. . 6 


they had been ing a few years, very juſtly occa- 
ſioned their ben alas univerſally l of 
gardens, for a more abominable plant was never in- 
troduced into gardens than this. | ' 

The Lime-tree hath alſo been recommended for 
Hedges, and in ſome of the old gardens there were 
many planted with this tree, which, for a few years 
after planting, made a tolerable appearance, ef) cially 
when they grow, upon a moiſt ſoil ; but after they had 
ſtood ſome years, they grew very thin at bottom, and 
by being ſheered at the top, they were rendered very 
ſtubby and unſightly, their leaves growing very thinly 
upon the branches, and theſe frequently turning of a 
black diſagreeable colour, and falling off very ſoon in 
the autumn, and ſometimes in the ſummer in dry ſca- 


ſons, has brought theſe trees ſo much into diſrepute, 


as that fe perſons make uſe of them at preſent for 
this — nor ſhould any of the very ſtrong 
ſhooting trees be applied to this uſe; for the more 
are cut, the ſtronger they will ſhoot, and of courſe 
will appear very unſightly ; beſides, the often cutting 
of theſe Hedges occaſions great trouble and expence, 
and frequent litters in b 
The Alder is uently planted for Hedges, and 
where the ſoil is moiſt, there is not any of the decidu- 
ous trees equal to it for this purpoſe ; for the leaves 
are of a lively green, continuing freſh till late in the 
autumn; and when they decay, their litter is ſoon 
over, for they all drop in a ſhort time. 


There are, beſides the trees before- mentioned, many | 


of the flowering ſhrubs which have been planted to 
form Hedges; ſuch as Roſes, Honeyſuckles, Sweet- 
briar, &c. but theſe make a bad appearance, be- 
ing more difficult to train; and if they are cut to 
keep them within compaſs, their flowers, which 
are their greateſt beauty, will be entirely deſtroyed. 


But as theſe are but of low growth, they are not 
FBF are to be of any 
eight. | 


* I have given theſe full directions for plant- 
ing and ordering of theſe Hedges for the pleaſure-gar- 
den, yet I am far from recommending them as orna- 
mental or uſeful. But as there are numbers of perſons 
who may differ from me in their opinion, and therefore 
might think it a deficiency in my book, had I not 
wen theſe inſtructions; to avoid their reproach, I 
— inſerted as much as I think will be neceſſary for 
the obtaining theſe Hedges wherever they are deſired, 
and at a lefs expence than the late method of planting 
them hath been generally attended with; where it 
is not uncommon to ſee four times the number of 
trees planted in theſe Hedges as would have been ne- 
ceſſary, or that can remain long cloſe together with 
any beauty. But moſt E who plant, are in too 
t a hurry to have their E filled; and there- 

re N plant ſo cloſe, as that in three or four 
years (if their trees thrive) three-fourths of them 
will require to be taken away again, to make room 


for thoſe which are left to grow; and there are not 


wanting perſons, who are ready enough to encourage 
this practice, ſince their own intereſt is thereby pro- 
Wn ite in gardening kiving been G ler 
e taſte in gardening havin n altered o 
late years for the — theſe e, Hed es haye 
been almoſt excluded ; and it is to be hoped, that a 
little time will entirely baniſh them out of the Engliſh 
gardens, as it has already been done by the ſhorn Ever- 
greens, which, a few years ſince, were eſteemed the 


_ greateſt beauties of gardens. The latter was intro- 


duced by the Dutch gardeners, and that of tall 
Hedges with treillage-work, was in imitation of the 
French gardens ; in ſome of which, the expence of 
the iron treillage, to ſupport the trees which com- 
poſe their cabinets, pavillions, bowers, porticoes, and 
other pieces of rural architecture, amounted to a 
great ſum. I have been informed this work, in one 
gates, has coſt above twenty thouſand crowns ; and 
is only to train up trees in the diſtorted ſhape of pi- 
laſters, niches, cornices, Faun &c. when at the 
onger retain the forms in- 
* tended, 


Ht 


tended, than they are kept cloſely ſhorn into them; 
for no ſooner do the trees begin to make freſh ſhoots, 
but the whole frame is altered; and inſtead of carrying 
the fine finiſhed appearance of a regular piece of ar- 
chitecture, it is grown into a rude unpoliſhed form. 
This expenſive fort of work never has made much 


gents in England, but that part of the French taſte, | 
fn urrounding all the ſeveral diviſions of gardens with 


tall clipped Hed 

walks 5 8 
too much obtained for ſome 

and the taller theſe clipped 
they were admired ; though many times th 
from the view: the fight 
and other timber nl any in the quarters, which 
are infinitely more pleaſing to a perſon of true taſte, 
than all the ridiculous forms it is poſſible for trees to 
be framed in ow art. Beſides, when the expence of 
keeping theſe Hedges, together with the great litter 
i ay when clipped, is conſidered, theſe, ad- 
to many other reaſons which might be given, are 
ſufficient to exclude them our of garden where they 
can never be eſteemed neceſſary, but to ſhut out from 


making great alleys, forming the 
the like ſtiff performances, have 
ars paſt in England: 
edges were, the more 
ſhut out 


the view the ſight of worſe objects. 
HEDYPNOITIS. See Hosts. 


HE DT SAR UM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 793. Tourn. 
Inſt. R. H. 401. tab. 225. French Honeyſuckle. 
The CHARACTERS are, a 
The flower hath a permanent it bf one leaf, 
cut into fue ſegments at the top. It is of the butterfly 
kind, having an oblone compre ſtandard, which is in- 
dented at the point and reflexed ; the wings are oblong and 

" narrow; the keel tis 
convex at the baſe. 
Banding ſeparate, which are terminated by roundiſb com- 
preſſed ſummits, the ſtamina are reflexed, having an 

angle or knee. In the we is 33 * 

er inen, ſuppot ng an aw: e » Crowne 

a ſingle ſti 4. 4 be NE ot becomes a joint- 

ed pod eh is compreſſed, each joint being roundiſh, and 
incloſes a ſingle kidney-ſhaped ſeed. 

This genus of plants is in the third ſection of 
Linnæus's ſeventeenth claſs, intitled Diadelphia De- 
candria, which includes thoſe plants whoſe flowers 
have ten ſtamina joined in two Lodies. 

The Speis are, ; 

1. HepysaruM (Coronarium) foliis pinnatis, legumini- 
bus articulatis aculeatis, nudis, rectis, caule diffuſo. 
Hort. Cliff. 365. French Honeyſuckle with winged leaves, 
naked, prickly, jointed pods, and a diffuſed flalk. He- 

. N m, flore ſuaviter rubente. H. Eyſt. 

"one Honeyſuckle, with à delicate red flower. 
2. Hz 


SARUM (Spinofiſſimum) foliis 
nibus articulatis, aculeatis tomentoſis, caule diffuſo. 
Hort. Upſal. 231. French Honeyſuckle with winged 


leaves, jointed, prickly, woolly pods, and a diffuſed ſtalk. 


Hedyſarum clypeatum minus, flore purpureo. 
Hiſt. Smaller French Honeyſuckle with a purple flower. 


3. Hrpysazum (Canadenſe) foliis ſimplicibus ternatiſ- 
que, floribus racemoſis. Hort. Cliff. 232. French Ho- 

neyfuckle with fingle and trifoliate leaves, and flowers in 
bunches. , Hedyſarum triphyllum Canadenſe. Cornut. 
Three-leaved French Honeyſuckle of Canada. 

4. HepysaruM ( flexuoſum) foliis pinnatis, leguminibus 
articulatis, aculeatis, flexuoſis, caule diffuſo. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 750. French Honeyſuckle with winged leaves, 
jointed prickly pods which are waved, and-a diffuſed talk. 
Hedyſarum annuum, ſiliquà aſperà undulara intorta. 

Tourn. Annual French ' Honeyſuckle, with a rough, 
_ waved, writhed pod. 

5. Hxprsaxu (Diphyllum) foliis binatis petiolatis, flo- 
ralibus ſeffilibus, Flor. Zeyl. 291. French Honeyſuckle 
" toith two leaves upon a foot-ſtalk, fitting cloſe to the 

. Hedyſarum minus diphyllum, flore luteo. 
© Sloan. Cat. 73. Smaller t2po-leaved French Honeyſuckle, 
with a yellow flower. | | 


6 Hrepvsarum”(Purpurem) foliis ternatis, foliolis ob- 


-  ovatis floribus paniculatis terminalibus, leguminibus 
intortis. French Honeyſuckle with trifoliate oval leaves, 
of the ſtalks, and 


flowers growing in panicles at the 


| 


ſome of the nobleſt Oaks, 


compreſſed, broader at the but | 
151 nine ſtamina joined, and one 


innatis, legumi- | 


| 
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intoerteũ pods. Hedyſarum triphyllum fruticoſum, flore 
Er ſihqua varie diſtorta, Sloan. Cat. 7 3. Tbree- 
leaved ſprubly French Honeyſuckle, with 4 purple flower 
and a variouſly diſtorted pol. 
51 HedysaruM (Cantſcens) fohis ternatis ſubtus nervoſis, 
caule glabro fruticoſo floribus ſpicatis terminalibus. 
T bree-keaved ſbrubly _ Honeyſuckle, with veins on the 
under. fide, a ſmooth ſhrubby ſtalk, with flowers growing in 
ſpikes at the ends, Hedyſarum triphyllum frutico- 


um ſupinum, flore 1 Sloan. Cat. Three. 
| 22 te dwarf French Honeyſuckle, with a pur- 


8. Hepysarvm(Sericeum)foliis ternatis, foliolis ovatis ſub- 
tus ſericeis, floribus ſpicatis alaribus terminalibuſque, 
Thyee-leaved French Honeyſuckle, with oval leaves fitting 
on their under fide, and flowers in ſpikes from the fide and 
the end of the ftalks. Hedyſarum triphyllum fruteſ- 
cens, foliis ſubrotundis & ſubtus ſericeis, flore pur. 
pureo. Houſt. Three-leaved ſhrubby French Honeyſuckle 
with roundiſb leaves, which are underneath, and a 


. 


. 


. Hebysarvn.” (Villoſum) foliis ternatis, caulibus dif. 
fuſis villoſis, floribus ſpicatis terminalibus, calycibus, 
villoſiſſimis. Three-leaved French Honeyſuckle, with dif- 
fuſed ſtalks which are hairy, flowers growing in ſpikes 
at the ends of the branches, and very hairy empalements. 
Hedyſarum wt. 1-4" humile, flore conglomerato 
calyce villoſo. Houſt. Dwarf three-leaved. French Hz. 
neyſuckle, with flowers growing in cluſters, and a hairy 


cup. 

*. (Procumbens) foliis ternatis caulibus 
procumbentibus racemoſis, floribus laxè ſpicatis ter- 
minalibus, leguminibus contortis articulis quadrangu- 
laribus. Three-leaved French Honeyſuckle, with branch- 
ing trailing ſtalks, flowers growing in looſe ſpikes at the 

ends of the branches, and twiſted pods with ſquare joints. 
Hedyſarum triphyllum procumbens, folus rotundio- 
ribus & minoribus, ſiliquis tenuibus & intortis. 
Houſt. Trailing three - leaved French Honeyſuckle, with 
ſmaller and rounder leaves, and narrow contorted pods. 

11. HepysaruM” (Intortum) foliis ternatis, foliolis ob- 
cordatis, caule erecto triangulo villoſo, racemis ter- 
minalibus, leguminibus articulatis incurvis. French 
Honeyſuckle, with trifoliate _ whoſe lobes are heart- 
< a triangular upright hairy ſtalk, flowers grow- 
ing in bunches 5 ends of the — and 
and jointed incurved pod. Hedyſarum triphyllum, 
caule triangulari, foliis mucronatis, ſiliquis tenuibus 
intortis. Houſt. Three-leaved French Honeyſuckle, with 
4 triangular ſtalk, pointed leaves, and a narrow con- 
torted pod. | 

12. Hepysarum (Glabrum) foliis ternatis obcordatis, 
caule paniculato, leguminibus monoſpermis glabris. 

French Honeyſuckle with trifoliate beort-ſhaped leaves, a 
5 ſtalk, and ſmooth pods containing one ſeed. 

edyſarum 12 annuum, erectum, ſiliquis 

intortis, & ad extremitatem - amplioribus. Houſt. 

Three-leaved, annual, upright French Honeyſuckle, with 
contorted pods, which are broad at their extremity. 

13. HepysaruM (Scandens) foliis ternatis, foliolis ob- 
verse-ovatis, caule volubili, ſpicà longiſſimi reflexa. 
T bree-leaved French Honeyſuckle, with obverſe oval lobes, 
a twining ſtalk, and a very long reflexed ſpike of flocoers. 
Hedyſarum triphyllum Americanum ſcandens, flore 
purpureo. Three-leaved, climbing, American French Ho- 
neyſuckle, with a purple flower. 

14. HzpvsaruM (Repens) foliis ternatis obcordatis, 
caulibus procumbentibus racemis lateralibus. Lin. 
Sp. 1056. Three-leaved French Honeyſuckle, with oval 
heart-ſhaped leaves, trailing hairy ſtalks, and flowers on 

"the fide of the falls. Hedyſarum procumbens, tri- 

folii fragiferi folio, Hort. Elth. 172. Trailing French 


* 


Honcyſuctle, with leaves like the Strawberry Trefoil. 


15. Hepysarum (Maculatum) foliis ſimplicibus ovatis 

obtuſis. Hort. Cliff. 449. French Honeyſuckle, with 
oval, obtuſe, ſingle leaves. Hedyſarum humile, cap- 

| paridis folio maculato. Hort. Elth. 170. Low French 
Honeyſuckle, with u ſpotted Capor leaf. 

16. HxbysaxUn (Fruteſcens) foliis ternatis  ovato-lan- 


ceolatis, ſubtus villoſis, caule fruteſcente villoſo. 
3 | = - Trifoliate 


feat French Honeyſuckle with oval fpear-ſhaped 
q Tye hairy on their Gi fide, and a fſbrubby hairy 


falt. Quere, Whether this be not the Hedyſarum | 


foliis ternatis ſub-ovatis ſubtus villoſis caule fruteſ- 
cente. Flor. Virg. 174. Three-leaved; French Honey- 
ſuctle, with oval and a ſbrubby ftalk, , 
17. HeDysARuM (Pedunculatum) folus ternatis, foliolo 
intermedio pediculo longiore, racemis alaribus erectis 
longiſſimis. French Honeyſuckle with trifoliate leaves, 
. the. middle lobe ſtanding on a longer foot: talk, and very 


| — bunches of flowers coming from the ſides of the 
s. 


18. HepysaruUM (Mbagi) foliis ſimplicibus lanceo- 

latis obtuſis, caule fruticoſo ſpinoſo. Lin. Sp. Plant, 
745. French Honeyſuckle with fingle, ſpear-ſpaped, ob- 
tuſe leaves, and a prickly brubly all Alhagi Mau- 
rorum. Rauwolf. 94. The _—_ of the Moors. 

19. HDs Anu (Triquetrum) foliis ſimplicibus cordato- 
oblongis integerrimis glabris. French Honeyſuckle with 
ſingle, oblong, beart-ſhaped leaves, which are ſmooth 
and entire. Onobrychis Zeylanica auranti folio. Pet. 
Hort. Scic. 247. Coc of Ceylon with an Orange- 
1 ö 


af. | 
20. HrDYSARUN (Echaſtaphyllum) foliis ſimplicibus ova- 
tis ſubtus ſericeis, petiolis muticis. Amcen. Acad. 5. 
p. 403. French Honeyſuckle with oval fingle leaves, 
ſilky on their under fide, a 4p bot alk. Spar- 
tium ſcandens, citri foliis, floribus albis ad nodos con- 
fertim naſcentibus. Plum. Sp. 75 
21. HepysaruM (Gangeticum] foliis ſimplicibus ova- 
tis acuminatis, ſpicis longiſſimis nudis terminalibus. 
French Honeyſuckle with oval pointed fingle leaves, and 
very long naked ſpikes of flowers terminating tbe ſtalks. 


An Hedyſarum foliis ſimplicibus ovatis acutis baſi | 


ſtipulatis. Lin. Sp. 1052, Hy : 

The firſt ſort. has been long cultivated in the Engliſh 
gardens for ornament. This grows naturally in Italy; 
there are two varieties of this, one with a bright red, 
and the other a white flower, which very rarely v 


from one to the other; but as there is no other dif- 


ference but in the colour of their flowers, ſo they 
are ſuppoſed to be the ſame ſpecies. 
It is a biennial plant, which flowers the ſecond 
year, and ſoon after the ſeeds are ripe, the roots ge- 
nerally periſh: this ſends up ſeveral hollow ſmooth 
ſtalks two or three foot long, which branch out on 
each ſide, garniſhed with winged leaves, compoſed of 
| five or ſix pair of oval lobes, terminated by an odd 
one; the leaves are placed alternate, and from their 
baſe comes out foot-ſtalks which are five or ſix inches 
long, ſuſtaining ſpikes of beautiful red flowers ; theſe 
are ſucceeded by compreſſed jointed pods, which are 
very rough, ſtanding erect; in each of the joints is 
lodged one kidney-ſhaped ſeed. This fort flowers in 
June and July, and the ſeeds ripen in September. 
The white is only. a variety of this, and as ſuch, is 
| ſometimes preſerved in gardens. | 
They are propagated by ſowing their ſeeds in April, 
in a bed of lie t freſh earth; and when the plants 
come up, they ſhould be tranſplanted into other beds 
of the like earth, and in an open ſituation, at about 


ſix or eight inches diſtance. from each other, leaving | 


a path between every four rows, to go between 
them to hoe, and clear them from weeds. In theſe 
beds they may remain until Michaelmas, then may 
be tranſplanted into the large borders of a parterre 
or pleaſure-garden, allowing them at leaſt three feet 
' diſtance from other plants, amongſt -which. they 
ſhould be interſperſed, to continue the ſucceſſion of 
flowers ; where they will make a fine appearance when 
blown, : eſpecially the red ſort, which produces very 
beautiful flowers. | MET 
As theſe plants decay after they have perfected their 
ſeeds, ſo there ſhould annually be a freſh fupply of 
plants raiſed, ,where they are deſired, for the old roots 
ſeldom continue longer. They are very proper or- 
naments for large borders, or to fill up vacancies 


among ſhrubs, but they grow too large for ſmall bor- | 


ders, unleſs their ſtalks are pruned off, leaving only 


two or three on each plant; which, if kept upright 


gated by 


open air very 


late Dr. Houſtoun. 


are 
liate, ſtanding upon pretty long foot - ſtalks, the mid- 


and when the plants are fit to renove, 


light eart 


* 
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with ſticks, will prevent their hainging over other 


flowers. They are propagated. for ſupplying the 

markets with plants — adorn the Lond ens | 
and balconies, by the gardeners in the neighhour- 

hood of London. 


I be ſecond fort is an annual plant, which grows na- 


turally in Spain and ape ed, the leaves of this are 
narrow and oblong, four or five pair being placed Along 
the midrib, with an odd one at the end ; the ſtalks are 
terminated by ſmall ſpikes of purple flowers, which 
are ſucceeded by ſmall rough pods, ſhaped like 
thoſe of the former ſort. This plant is preſerved in 
botanic gardens for the ſake of variety ; it is propa- 
ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown the beginning 
of April, in the place where the plants are to remain, 
and will require no other culture but to thin them 
where they are too near, and keep them clean from 
weeds, This flowers in July, and the ſeeds ripen in 
autumn, | 
The third ſort hath a perennial root, which will 
abide many years if planted in a dry ſoil. This is 
ropagated by ſowing the ſeeds in the manner directed 
or the former; but when the plants are come up two 
inches high, they ſhould be tranſplanted where the 
are to remain for good; but if they are not too thick 


in the ſeed-bed, they may be ſuffered to remain there 


until the following autumn; at which time they 
ſhould be carefully taken up, and tranſplanted into the 
borders where they are delgned to ſtand; for their 
roots generally run down very deep, ſo that it is not 
ſafe to remove them often. This plant produces its 
flowers about the ſame time of the year as the for- 
mer, and if the ſeaſon proves favourable, perfects its 
ſeeds in autumn; and the roots will abide in the 
I, reſiſting the ſevereſt cold, pro- 


vided they are planted in a dry ſoil, 
The fourth fort is an annual plant, which grows na- 
turally in the Levant. This hath ſome. reſemblance 


of the firſt, but is much ſmaller ; the ſtalks ariſe near 
a foot high, and are garniſhed with winged leaves, 
compoſedof two or three pair of oval lobes, terminated 
by an odd one; the flowers come out in ſpikes at the 
top of the ſtalks, which are of a pale red interniixed, 
with a little blue. Theſe appear in July, and are 
ſucceeded by jointed pods which are waved di both 
ſides, forming an obtuſe angle at each joint ; the 
ſeeds ripen in the autumn. This is propagated in 


the ſame way as the ſecond fort, and is equally 


hardy. | 

The b tn ſort grows naturally in both Indies; the 

ſeeds of this were ſent me from La Vers Cruz, by the 
This is an anriual plant, with a 

long tap root which runs "ep in the ground, ſend- 

ing out one or two ſtalks, which riſe about nine inches 


high, the lower part being garniſhed with oval leaves 


by pairs on each foot-ſtalk; but the upper part of the 
ſtalk. where the flowers come out, is garniſhed with 
ſmall leaves, ending in acute points, fitting clo to 
the ſtalks, and at each of theſe. is ſituated a ſingle, 
ſmall, yellow flower, incloſed by the two leaves. 
Theſe make but little appearance, and are ſucceeded 
by oblong containing one kidtiey-ſhaped ſeed. 
The ſixth ſort was ſent me by the the late Dr. Houſ- 
toun from La Vera Cruz, whete he found it growin 
naturally, as it alſo does in Jamaica. This is an —.— 
lant, which riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk upward of 
ur feet high, dividing into ſeveral branches, which 
garniſhed with oblong oval leaves that are trifo- 


dle lobe ſtanding an inch beyond the other two; the 
branches are terminated by long looſe . panicles, of 
purple flowers, which are ſucceeded by narrow. jointed 
pods which are twiſted. Theſe platits flower in July, 


and their ſeeds ripen in autumn. 


The two laſt mentioned Are tender plants, ſo their 
ſeeds muſt be ſown iti the ſpring upon a hot- ed; 
| they ſhould 
Page in a ſeparate ſmall pot, filled with 

and plunged into a hot-beg, keeping them 


be each 


ſhaded from the ſun till they have taken new root; 
. | then 


= 


HE 
be 


treated in the hs wes 


then they muſt | other 
tender plants from hot countries, ys keepin 
them in the ſtove or glaſs-caſe, otherwiſe they will 


not flower or produce feeds in England. 

The ſeventh fort grows naturally in 119 from 

whence the ſeeds were ſent me by the late Dr. Houf- | 
toun. This is a ſhrubby plant, which riſes about 

five feet high, and divides into ſeveral branches, which 


are iſhed with trifoliate leaves which are oval, the | 


middle lobe being much larger than the other two; 
the ſtalks are terminated by 

le flowers, which are ſucceeded by narrow pods, 
rait on one fide, but jointed on the other. 
The eighth ſort was ſent me from La Vera Cruz by 
the late Dr. Houſtoun, who found it growing there na- 
turally. This riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk fix or ſeven 
feet high, 3 into ſeveral branches, which are 
garniſhed with trifoliate oval leaves, ſilky and white 
on their under ſide, but of a pale green on their up- 

r ſide; the flowers come out in long narrow ſpikes 

m the wings, and at the end of the branches, fit- 
ting cloſe to the ſtalks; they are ſmall, of a bright 
purple colour, and are ſucceeded by flat, ſmooth, 
jointed pods, about one inch long, each joint having 
one kidney-ſhaped ſeed. 

The two laſt orts will continue two or three years, 
if the plants are placed in the bark-ſtove. They are 

pagated by ſeeds, which muſt be ſown upon a hot- 
bed, and the plants treated in the ſame manner as 
ole juſt before - mentioned; and when they have 
obtained height, they ſhould be removed into the 
bark-ſtove, where they ſhould conſtantly remain, al- 
lowing them a large ſhare of air in warm weather. 

Theſe plants ſeldom flower till the ſecond year, 
when they will produce ſeeds which ripen in the au- 
rumn, | 
The ninth fort is an annual plant, which grows na- 
turally at La Vera Cruz, from whence it was ſent me 
by the late Dr. Houſtoun. This ſeldom riſes more than 

ght or nine inches high, ſending out ſeveral branches 
Mm the root, which are diffuſed and hairy ; they are 
cloſely garniſhed with ſmall, oval, trifoliate leaves, a 
little E. The flowers grow in cloſe ſhort ſpikes; 
they are pu le, and have very hairy empalements. 
The tenth fort grows naturally in Jamaica. This 
hath ligneous trailing ſtalks a foot and a half long, 
ſending out ſeveral branches on each ſide, which are 

garniſhed with ſmall, round, trifoliate leaves, of a 
E colour; the flowers are produced in very 

ſpikes at the ends of the branches; they are 
ſmall, and of a pale pu liſh colour, ſucceeded by 

N twiſted age ich are Jong, wo up be- 
1 ur cornered, containing a le, com- 
preſſed > Wa 5 

he two laſt ſorts being annual, require the ſame 
treatment as the fifth and ſixth ſorts before - mentioned, 
with which management they will flower and ripen 
their ſeeds in this country. 

The eleventh ſort is a ſhrubby plant, which riſes with 
triangular talks five or ſix feet high, dividing into 
| ſeveral branches, garniſhed with heart-ſhaped trifo- 
liate leaves, ending in acute points; the flowers 

are produced in very long ſpikes at the end of the 
branches, which are of a pale purple colour, and are 
ſucceeded by narrow jointed pods which are variouſly 

twiſted ; the ſeeds are ſmall and compreſſed. 

This plant grows naturally in Jamaica, from whence 
the ſeeds were ſent me by the late Dr. Houſtoun. It 
Will continue three or four years, if the plants are 
treated in the ſame manner directed for the ſeventh 

and eighth ſorts, and will perfect ſeeds in this country. 

The twelfth ſort is annual, the ſeeds of it were ſent 
me by the late Dr. Houſtoun from Campeachy. This 
i 775 a paniculated ſtalk, which riſes about two feet 
high, garniſhed with, heart-ſhaped trifoliate leaves ; 

the upper part of the ſtalk branches out into panicles 
of Rowers, which are of a pale purple colour; theſe 
ate ſucceeded by lunulated compreſſed pods, which 


kidney-ſhaped ſeed. This ſort is propagat 
{5 fred, and — 0 


ong ſpikes of ſmall pur- 


Rand oblique to the ſtalk, each containing one com- 


requires the ſame treatment as the fifth 
and fixth forts. n 
The thirteenth fort was ſent me from La Vera Cruz, 
by the late Dr. Houſtoun. This hath a twining ſtalk, 
which gets round the. trees and ſhrubs which grow 


near it, and climbs to the height of ten or twelve feet, 
garniſhed with obverſe,” oval, trifoliate leaves, ſtand- 


ing u etty long foot · ſtalks; the flowers ate pro- 
rule py bery lon N 


ſpikes, which are reflexed; t 

are of a dark purple colour, and fit cloſe to the ſtalk. 
This is an abiding plant, which requires a ſtove to 
preſerve it in this country, ſo the plants fhould be 
— in the ſame manner as the ſeventh and eighth 
Orts. 6.8 

The fourteenth ſort is an annual plant, which grows 
naturally in both Indies. The ſeeds of this were ſent 
me from the Havannah by the late Dr. Houſtoun; it 
hath trailing branches near a foot long, which are gar- 
niſhed with round trifoliate leaves, a little indented at 
the top, very like in ſhape to thoſe of the Straw 
Trefoil; the ftalks and under fide of the leaves are 
hairy; the flowers are produced toward the end of the 
branches, ſometimes ſingle, and at other times two at 
a joint; they are of a purple colour and ſmal} ; theſe 
are ſucceeded by pods about an inch long, which are 
ſtrait on one ſide, and jointed on the other. This 
_— the end of July, and ſometimes perfects ſeeds 

ere. 

The fifteenth ſort is a low annual plant, having ſlen- 
der ſtalks near a foot long, their lower part being gar- 
niſhed with fingle oval leaves, ſtanding upon En- 
der foot-ſtalks; their part is adorned with 
flowers, which come out by pairs above each other, 
to the end of the ſtalk ; they are but ſmall, and of a 
reddiſh yellow colour; theſe are ſucceeded by jointed 
narrow pods, which fit cloſe to the ſtalk, and are 
ſickle-ſhaped. The two laſt mentioned are annual 
plants, which require the ſame culture as the fifth 
and ſixth forts. 

The ſixteenth ſort was ſent me by the late Dr. Dale, 
from South Carolina. This hath a perennial root, from 
which ariſe two or three ſhrubby hairy ſtalks near two 
feet high, branching out on every fide near the top, 
garmſhed with oval, ſpear-ſhaped, trifoliate leaves, 
which are hairy on their under fide, and ſtand upon 
ſhort foot- ſtalks; the flowers are produced at the end 
of the branches in ſhort ſpikes; they are of a pur- 
pliſh yellow colour, and ſmall; the ſtalks of this fort 
decay every autumn, and new ones arife in the ſpring. 
It_ is p ated by ſeeds, which ſhould be fown 
upon. a hot-bed in the ſpring, and when the plants 
are fit to remove, they ſhould be planted in ſeparate 
ſmall pots filled with light earth, and plunged into 
a moderate hot- bed, obſerving to ſhade them until they 
have taken new root ; then they ſhould have a large 
ſhare of air admitted to them in warm weather, and 
in ſummer they may be expoſed to the open air, but 
in the autumn they muſt be — under a frame to 
ſereen them from froſt; the following ſpring ſome of 
theſe plants muſt be ſhaken out of the pots and planted 


in a warm border, where, if the ſummer es warm, 
they will flower, but theſe ſeldom perfect their ſeeds , 


therefore two or three plants ſhould be pur into larger 
ts, and plunged into a moderate hot-bed, which will 
ring them early into flower; ſo that if the glaſſes 
are kept over them in bad weather, theſe will ri- 
pen their ſeeds in autumn, and the roots will 


. continue ſome years, if they are ſcreened from froſt 


in winter. 


The ſeventeenth ſort was ſent me with the laſt, by the 
. fame 


ntleman, from SouthCarolina. This hath a per- 
ennial root and an annual ſtalk, which growsere&tabout 
two feet high, garniſhed with long trifoliate leaves, 
which are rounded at their baſe where they are broad- 
eſt, and narrowed all the way to a point; they are near 
three inches anda half long, and half an inch broad 
at their baſe; of a light green colour, and ſmooth ; 
the two ſide lobes fir prerty cloſe to the ſtalk, _ 

; | | „ - ” middle 
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middle one fits upon a foot-ſtalk- an inch long; the 
flowers are — — in long ſpikes from the wings 
of the ſtalk, growing erect; the lower part of the 
ſpike is but thinly ſer with flowers, but on the upper 
part they ate diſpoſed very cloſe; theſe are ſmall, and 
of a bright yellow colour, fitting very cloſe tothe ſtalks, 
and are ſucceeded by jointed pods ſtrait on one fide. . 
This plant' is propagated by ſeeds, and requires the 


ſame treatment as the laſt mentioned, with which it 


will flower and produce ripe ſeeds. . 
The eighteenth ſort grows naturally in Syria, where 
it is one of the beauties of the country. It riſes with 


ſhrubby ſtalks about three feet high, which branch 


out on every ſide, and are garniſhed with ſingle leaves, 
ſhaped like thoſe of the broad-leaved Knot-graſs; they 
are very ſmooth, of a pale green colour, and ſtand on 
ſhort foot-ſtalks ;-under theſe leaves come out thorns, 


which are near an inch long, of a reddiſh brown co- | 


lour; the flowers come out from the ſide of the 
branches in ſmall cluſters; they are of a purple colour 
in the middle, and reddiſh about the rims ; theſe are 
' ſucceeded by pods, which are ftrait on one ſide, and 
jointed on the other, bending a little in ſhape of a 
fickle. This plant is at preſent pretty rare in the 


Engliſh gardens ; it is propagated by ſeeds, which will | 
wendy i the g [HEDYSA 


requently lie a year in the ground before they vege- 
_ therefore ould be 2 in pots filled with light 
earth, and plunged into a moderate hot- bed; and if 
the plants do not appear by the beginning of June, 
the pots ſhould be taken out of the bed, and placed 
where they may have only the morning ſun, keeping 


them clean from weeds; and in the autumn, they 


ſhould be plunged into an old bed of tanners bark un- 
der a frame, where they may be ſcreened from the 
froſt and hard rains in the winter, and in ſpring plunged 
into a freſh hot-bed, which will bring up the plants : 
whentheſe are fit to remove, they ſhould beeachplanted 
into a ſeparate ſmall pot, filled with light earth, and 
plunged into a very moderate hot-bed, ſhading them 
Fon! the ſun till they have taken new root; then they 
ſhould be gradually hardened to bear the open air, in- 
to which the ſhould be removed in June, placing 
them in a ſheltered ſituation, where they may remain 
till the autumn; when, if they are plunged into an old 


fan-bed under a frame, where, in mild weather they 


may enjoy the free air, and be protected from froſt, | 


they will ſucceed better than if placed in a green- 
houſe, or more tenderly treated. I have ſeen this plant 
growing in the full ground, in a very warm border, 
where, by covering it in froſty weather, it had endured 
two winters, but a ſevere froſt happening the third 
winter entirely killed it. | ' | 

From this ſhrub the Perſian Manna is collected, 


which is an exſudation of the nutritious juice of the | 


plant. This drug is chiefly gathered about Tauris, 
a town in Perſia, where the ſhrub grows plentifully. 
Sir George Wheeler found it growing in Tinos, and 
ſuppoſed it was an undeſcribed plant. Tournefort 
found it in plenty in many of the plains in Armenia 
and Georgia, and made a particular genus of it under 
the title of Alhagi. 
The denk Het grows, naturally in India, from 
whence the ſeeds have been lately brought to Europe, 
and ſeveral plants have been raiſed in the Engliſh gar- 
dens; thefe have leaves ſo like thoſe of the Orange- 
tree, as ſcarcely to be diſtinguiſhed while young ; but 
as there are not any plants here of a large ſize, fo I 
can give no further account of this ſort at preſent. 
The twentieth ſort was ſent me from Carthagena in 
New Spain, by the late Dr. Houſtoun : this is a peren- 
nial plant with a twining ſtalk, which twiſts round any 
neighbouring ſupport, riſing to the height of ten or 
twelve feet, ſending out a few ſmall branches from 
the ſide, garniſhed with oval leaves four or five inches 
long, and an inch and a half broad in the middle; the 
under fide of the leaves are like ſattin; the flowers are 
white, coming out from the ſide of the ſtalk in cloſe 
bunches ; they are of the ſame form with the other 
ſpecies of this genus, and are ſucceeded by ſhort pods, 
containing one or two kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. 
The ſeeds of the twenty-firſt ſort I received from the 


— 


r 


rr eo 
Eaſt-Indies; this is ah iniital plant, which riſes ove * 
three feet high, having a ſlender talk inclining to be 
ſhrubby, garniſhed with oval leaves placed fingle on 
very ſhort toor-ftalks; ſome of the plants ſend out one 
r two ſlender branches from the main talk, the 
wer part of which are garniſhed with leaves of the 
ſame form with thoſe on the principal ſtalk}, but are 
ſmaller : the upper part of the principal ſtalk and the 
branches are garniſhed with flowers near a foot in 
length, which are of a worn-out purple colour; 
ſtanding ſingle at each joint: theſe are ſucceeded by 
jointed porch an inch and a half long, containing three 
or four kidney-ſhaped ſeeds in ack +%,9% 
Theſe two forts are too tender to thrive in the open 
air in England; they are both propagated by ſceds, 
which muſt be fown on a hot-bed early in the ſpring ; 
and when the plants are come up, and fit to remove, 
they ſhould be parted, and each planted in a ſe- 
parate ſmall pot, plunging them into a freſh hot-bed, 
where they ſhould be ſcreened from the ſun till they 
have taken new root; after which, they ſhould be 
treated in the ſame manner as other tender plants, 
The twenty-firſt ſort muſt be placed in the bark-ſtove 
in autumn, but the other will ripen ſeeds the ſame 
ear the W of October. | 
Zeylanicum maus & minus. See 
FESCHYNOMENE. . 

HEDYSARUM mimoſæ foliis. See Eschvvo- 
MENE, | 

HELENIUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 863. Heleniaf- 
trum. Vaill. Act. R. Par. 1720. Baſtard Sun flower. 

The CHARACTERS are, L e | 
It hath a flower compaſed of ſeveral hermaphrodite florets, 
which form the diſk, and female 3 which com- 
poſe the rays. The hermaphrodite florets are tubulous, 
2 cut into five parts at the 4 5 46 4 7 froe 

ort hairy ſtamina, terminate lindrica mits, 

with an oblong geren ſupporting a fender ſtyle, crowned 

by a bifid flignia. The germen afterward becomes an an- 
gular fingle fred, crowned by a ſmall frve-pointed empale- - 
ment. The female florets in the border have ſhort tubes, 
and are ſtretched out on ont fide like a tongue to form the 
ray; theſe are cut into five ſegments at their points, where 

- they are broad. The female flowers have no ſtamina, 
but have an oblong ger men, which turns to a ſingle ſeed 
like thoſe of the hermaphrodite flowers; theſe are all in- 
cluded in one common ſingle empalement, which ſpreads open, 
and ts cut into ſeveral ſegments. | . 

his genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond ſection of 
Linnæus's nineteenth claſs, which includes thoſe plants 
which have compound flowers, the hermaphrodite 
florets in the center, and the female half florets o 
the border, being both fruitful, | 
The Spxcits are, 

1. HeLevivm (Autumnale) foliis lanceolatis-linearibus 
integerrimis glabris, pedunculis nudis unifloris. He- 
lenium with ſpear:ſhaped narrow leaves, which are 
ſmooth, entire, and naked foot-ſtalks with 2 flowers. 
Heleniaſtrum folio longiore & anguſtiore. Vaill. Act. 
R. Par. 1720. Baſtard Sun flower with a longer and 
narrower leaf. . : 

2. HtLEnivm (Latifolium) foliis lanceolatis acutis ſer- 
ratis, pedunculis brevioribus, calycibus multifidis. 
Helemum with pointed, ſpear-ſhaped, ſawed leaves, ſhorter 
foot-ſtalks, and a many-pointed empalement. Heleniaſ- 
trum folio breviore & latiore. Vaill. Act. R. S. 1720. 
Baſtard Sun-flower with a broader and ſhorter leaf. 


| Theſe plants riſe to the height of ſix or ſeven feet in 


good ground; the roots, when large, ſend up a great 
number of ſtalks, which branch toward the top; 
thoſe of the firſt ſort are garniſhed with ſmooth leaves, 
which are three, inches and a half long, and half an 
inch broad in the middle, with entire edges fitting 
cloſe to the ſtalks, and from their baſe is extended a 
leafy border along the ſtalk, ſo as to form what was 
generally termed a winged ſtalk, but Linnæus calls it 
a running leaf; the upper part of the ſtalk divides, 
and from each diviſion- ariſes a naked foot-ſtalk 
about three inches long, ſuſtaining one yellow flower 
at the top, ſhaped like a Suh-flower, but much 


ſmaller, having long rays, which are jagged pretty 
| 87 e 


Hi E L. 
Af into four or five ſegments; theſe appeat in Au- 
and there is a ſucceſſion of flowers on the plants 


till the froſt puts a ſtop to them. * 
The ſecond ſort hath the „ e of the firſt, but 
the leaves are not three inches long, and are more 


than an inch broad in the middle, ending in acute 
ints, and are ſharply ſawed on their edges. The 
wers ſtand upon f 
together, for the ſtalks of this do not branch near ſo 
much as thoſe of the other; they both flower at the 
ſame ſeaſon. | TROTTER PT Mg Ar 
There is alſo another ſort with leaves as narrow. as the 
firſt, which are acutely indented on the edges. The 
ſtalks Branch at the top ſomewhat like thoſe, of the 
farſt, but the middle flowers have much ſhorter. foot- 
ſtalks than thoſe which branch on the ſide, and 


orter foot-ſtalks, growing cloſer | 


are garniſhed with ſmall leaves, almoſt to the top; 


but I am not certain if this is a diſtinct ſpecies, 
or only a variety which has accidentally riſen from 
the ſeeds of the other. 
Theſe plants are both of them natives of America ; 
the ſeeds of both ſorts I have received from Virginia 
and New England, where they grow wild in great 
plenty in the woods, and other ſhady places where 
the ground is moiſt. They may be propagated by 
ſeeds, or by parting their roots; but the latter is ge- 
nerally practiſed in this country, becauſe they ſeldom 
perfect their ſeeds here; but if the ſeeds are procured 
Rom abroad, they ſhould be ſown the beginning of 
March on a border of light earth; and if the ſeeds 
ſhould not come up the firſt year, the ground ſhould 
not be diſturbed, becauſe they often remain a whole 
ear in the ground before the plants come up; in which 
Ke there is nothing more to be done, but to keep 
the ground clear from weeds, and wait until the plants 
riſe. When they appear, if the ſeaſon proves 
dry, they muſt be often watered, which will greatly 
forward their growth ; and where the plants come up 
too cloſe to each other, they ſhould be thinned, and 
tranſplanted out into beds a foot aſunder every way, 
being careful to ſhade them until they have taken 
root, as alſo to water them in dry weather. In au- 
tumn they may be tranſplanted where they are to 
remain, and the following ſummer they will pro- 
duce their flowers, which will continue till the Foſt 
prevents them; and their roots will abide many years, 
and afford many offsets, by which they may be in- 
creaſed. 
The beſt ſeaſon to tranſplant the old roots, and to 
part them for increaſe, is in the end of October, hen 
their flowers are paſt, or the beginning of March, juſt 
before they begin to ſhoot; but if the ſpring ſnould 


prove dry, they muſt be duly watered, otherwiſe they | 


will not produce many flowers the ſame year; theſe 
plants ſhould not be removed oftener than every other 
ear, if they are expected to flower ſtrong ; they de- 
light in a ſoil rather moiſt than dry, provided it be 
not too ſtrong, or holds the wet in winter; but if 
they are planted in a dry ſoil, they mult be often and 
plentifully watered in dry weather, to make them 
produce plenty of flowers. 
HELENIUM, Elecam N. See InvLa. 
HELIANTHEMUM. ourn. Inſt. R. H. 248. 
tab. 128. Ciſtus. Lin. 
ar Sun. flower. 
The CHARACTERS are, We, 
T he flower has a three-leaved empalement, which is pr 
mauent, which afterward covers the ſeed-veſſel. It hath 
five roundiſh 7 which {Pread open, with a great 
number of ere ſtamina, which are terminated by ſmall 
reundiſb ſummits. In the center is fituated an oval ger- 
men, ſupporting a ſingle ſlyle the length of the f yrs, 
crowned by an obtuſe ſtigina. The germen afterward 
becomes a. roundiſh, or oval capſule, with three cells, 
opening in three parts, filled with ſmall roundiſh ſeeds. 
This genus of plants is joined by Dr. Linnæus to 
that of Ciſtus, and is ranged in the firſt ſection of his 
thirteenth claſs, which includes thoſe plants whoſe 
flowers have many ſtamina and one ſtyle. As the 


empalement of the flower has but three leaves, and 


Gen. Plant. 598. Dwarf Ciſtus, 


HEL 


thoſe of Ciſtus five, and the capſule of the Helian- 
themum has but three cells, and that of Ciſtus five 
ſo theſe characters are ſufficient to admit of their be. 
ing ſeparated into different genera; and as there are 
a great number of ſpecies of both ſorts, ſo by this 
ſeparation they may be better aſcertained. 
The Spxgciss are, * | | 
1. HELianTHEMUM (Chamæciſtus) caulibus procumben- 
tibus ſuffruticotis, foliis oblongif ſubpiloſis, ſtipulis 
lanceolatis. Dwarf Ciftus with trailing ſhrubby ſtalls, 
oblong hairy leaves, and ſpear-ſhaped ſftipuls. Helian- 
themum vulgare flore luteo. J. B. 2. 15. Common 
Dwarf Ciſtus with a yellow flower. 
2. HELIaxrurgun (Germanicum) caulibus procumben- 
7 tibus ſuffruticoſis, ramoſiſſimis, ſpicis forum longi- 
oribus. Dwarf Ciſtus with trailing ſhrubby Ralle 
full of branches, and longer ſpikes to the flowers. Heli- 
anthemum album Germanicum. Tab. Icon. 1062, 
White German Dwarf Ciſtus. 
3. HeLianTHEMUM (Pilaſus) caulibus ſuffruticoſis pilo- 
8 2 77 N ſpicis reflexis. Dear 
Ius with bairy ſhrubby ſtalks, blunt ſpear-ſhaptd leaves, 
and reflexed ſpikes of flowers. TA fora foliis 
majoribus, flore albo. J. B. 2. 16. Dwarf Ciſtus with 
larger leaves and a white flower. ne | 
ELIANTHEMUM (Apenninum) incanum, caulibus 
ſuffruticoſis erectis, foliis lanceolatis hirſutis. H. 
Dwarf Ciſtus with ereft ſhrubby ſtalks, and hairy ſpear- 
ſhaped leaves. Helianthemum faxarile, foliis & cau- 
libus incanis, floribus albis, Appenini montis. 
Mentz. 77 tab. 8. Rock Dwarf Ciſtus of the Apen. 
nines, with boary ſtalks and leaves, and white flowers. 
5. HeLianTueMUM (Umbellatum) caule procumbente 
non ramoſo, foliis linearibus incanis oppoſitis. Darf 
Ciftus with an unbranched trailing ſtalk, and narrow 
boary leaves placed oppoſite. Helianthemum folio thy- 
mi incano. J. B. 2. 19. Dwarf Ciſtus with a hairy 
Thyme leaf. | 
ELIANTHEMUM (Fumana) caule ſuffruticoſo pro- 
cumbente, foliis linearibus alternis, floribus auricu- 
latis. Dwarf Ciſtus with a ſhrubby trailing ſtalk, very 
narrow leaves placed alternate, and auriculated flowers. 
Helianthemum tenuifolium glabrum luteo flore, per 
humum ſparſum. J. B. 2. 18. Smooth narrow-leavel 
Dwarf Ciſtus, with a yellow flower and trailing ſtalks. 
7. HeLianTHEMUM (Sampſucbifolium) caule ſuffruticoſo 
rocumbente, foliis lanceolatis oppoſitis, peduhculis 
ongioribus, calycibus hirſutis. Dwarf, 2 us with a 
ſhrubby trailing ſtalk, ſpear-ſhaped leaves placed oppoſite, 
longer foot-ſtalks to the flowers, and hairy empalements. 
Helianthemum five Ciſtus humilis, folio ſampſuchi, 
capitulis valde hirſutis. J. B. 2. 20. Dwarf Ciſtus 
with a Marjoram leaf, and very hairy heads. 
. HxLIANTHMUNH (Serpillifolium) caule ſuffruticoſs 
procumbente, foliis linearibus oppoſitis, floribus um- 
bellatis. Darf Ciſtus with a ſhrubby trailing ſtalk, 
very narrow-leaves placed oppoſite, and flowers growing 
in an umbel. Helianthemum folio thymi floribus um- 
bellatis. Tourn. Inſt. 230. Dwarf Ciſtus with a Thyme 
leaf and umbellated flowers. | 
ELIANTHEMUM (Ciſtifolium) caulibus procumben- 
tibus ſuffruticoſis glabris, foliis ovato lanceolatis op- 
poſitis, pedunculis longioribus. Dwarf Ciſtus with 
ſhrubby trailing ſtalks which art ſmooth, oval ſpear- 


4. 


6. 


9. 


ſhaped leaves aced oppoſite, and longer foot-ſtalks to the 
flowers. Helianthemum Germanicum luteum Ciſti 


folio. Botth. Yellow German Dwarf Ciſtus with a Rock 
Roſe leaf. 2 

10. HeLiaxTuenuM (Tuberaria) caule lignoſo perenne, 
foliis radicalibus ovatis trinerviis tomentoſis caulinis 
glabris lanceolatis alternis. Peremnial Dwarf Ciſtus 
with a woody ſtalk, whoſe lower leaves are oval, woolly, 
with three veins, thoſe on the ſtalks ſmooth, ſpear-ſhaped, 
and placed alternate. Helianthemum plantaginis {io 
perenne. Tourn. Inſt. 250. Perennial Dwarf Ciſtus 
with a Plantain leaf. 

11. HEt IAN THTMUN (Polfolium) caulibus ſeſſilibus ſuf- 
fruticbſis, foliis lanceolatis oppoſitis tomentoſis caule 
florali racemoſo. Dtvarf Ciſtus with very ſhort ſhrubby 


ſtalks, woolly ſpear-ſhaped leaves placed oppoſite, and 8 
branching 


— 


HEL 


flower-ftalk, Helianthemum foliis poli 


branching foliis po 
montani. Tourn. Inſt. 249. Dwarf Ciſtus with leaves 


lite Poly Mountain. | | a 
12. HtLianTHEMUM (Nummularium) caule ſuffruticoſo 
procumbente, foliis ovatis nervoſis, ſubtus incanis. 
Dwarf Ciſtus with a ſhrubby trailing flalk, and oval 
veined leaves, white on their under fide. Helian- 
themum ad nummulariam accedens. J. B. 2. 20, 
Dwarf Ciſtus reſembling Moneywort. | 
13. HELIANTHEMUM (Lavendulafoliam) caule ſuffruti- 
coſo, foliis lineari-lanceolatis oppoſitis ſubtus tomen- 
tolis. Dwarf Ciſtus with a ſhrubby ſtalk, and narrow 
ſpear-ſhaped leaves placed oppoſite, which are woolly on 
their under fide. Helianthemum lavendulz folio. 
Tourn. Inſt. 249. Dwarf Ciftus with a Lavender . 
14. HELlanTHEMUM (Hirtum) caule ſuffruticoſo erecto, 
foliis linearibus margines revolutis ſubtus incanis. 
Dwarf Ciſtus with a ſhrubby ereft ſtalk, and narrow 
leaves reflexed on their edges, with their under fide 
heary. Helianthemum foliis Roriſmarini ſplendenti- 
bus, ſubtus incanis. Tourn. Inſt. 250. Dwarf Ciſtus 
with ſhining Roſemary leaves, which are hoary on their 
under fide. 
153. HELIANTHEMUM (Surrejantm) caulibus ſuffruticoſis 
procumbentibus, foliis oblongo-ovatis ſubhirſutis, 
talis acuminatis reflexis. Dwarf Ciſtus with trailing 
ſhrubby ſtalks, oblong oval hairy leaves, and acute-pointed 
reflexed petals to the flowers. Helianthemum vulgare 
petalis florum peranguſtis. Hort. Elth. 177. tab. 
45. Common Dwarf Ciſtus with narrow petals to the 
ers. 
16. HtLlanTHeEMuM (Luſitanicum) caule ſuffruticoſo 
erecto, foliis lanceolatis incanis glabris caule florali 
ramoſo. Dwarf Ciſtus with a ſhrubby upright ſtalk, 
hoary ſpear-ſhaped leaves, which are ſmooth, and branch- 
ing florver talks. Helianthemum Luſitanicum, mari 
folio incano, flore luteo. Tourn. Inſt. 250. Portugal 
Dwarf Ciſtus with a hoary Marum leaf, and a * 2 
er. ä 
„ ROE: (Roſeum) caule ſuffruticoſo, foliis 
oblongo-ovatis oppoſitis, ſummis linearibus alternis. 
| Dro Ciſtus with a ſhrubby ſtalk, oblong oval leaves 
placed oppoſite, thoſe toward the top being narrow and 
alternate. Helianthemum ampliore folio, flore roſeo. 
Sherard. Act. Phil. No. 383. Dwarf Ciſtus with a larger 
leaf, and Roſe-coloured flower. | 
18. HELIANTHEMUM (Guttatum) caule herbaceo hirſuto, 
foliis lanceolato-linearibus piloſis, pedunculis longio- 
ribus. Dwarf Ciſtus with an herbaceous ſtalk which is 
hairy, narrow ſpear-ſhaped hairy leaves, and longer 
foot-ſtalks to the flowers. Helianthemum flore macu- 
loſo. Col. Cephr. 2. p. 78. Dwarf Ciſtus with a ſpot- 
ted flower. | 
19. HELianTHEMUM (Fugacium) caule herbaceo, foliis 


ſubovatis piloſis, flore 1 4 Dwarf Ciſtus with an 


berbaceous ftalk, hairy oval leaves, and a fugacious flower. 
Helianthemum annuum humile, foliis ſubovatis, flore 
fugaci. Allion. Annual Dwarf Ciſtus with oval leaves, 
and a fugacious flower. | 

20. HELLANTHEMUM (Ledifolium) caule herbaceo erec- 
to, folũs lanceolatis oppoſitis, floribus ſolitariis, cap- 
ſulis maximis. Dwarf Ciſtus with an erect herbaceous 
ſtalk, ſpear-ſhaped leaves placed oppoſite, flowers growing 
ſingly, and very large capſules. Helianthemum Ledi 
folio. Tourn. Inſt. 249. Dwarf Ciſtus with a Ledon 
25 

21. HELIANTHEMUM (Salicifolium) caule herbaceo ra- 
moſo, foliis oblongo-ovatis oppoſitis, ſummis alter- 
nis, floribus ſolitarus. Dwarf Ciſtus with a branching 
herbaceous ſtalk, oblong oval leaves placed vppoſite, theſe 
toward the top growing alternate, and ſolitary flowers. 
Helianthemum {alicis folio. Tourn. Inſt. 249. Dwarf 
Ciſtus with a Willow leaf. ö 

22. HELIANTHTMUM (Faſciculatum) foliis faſciculatis. 
Royen. Dwarf Ciftus with leaves growing in bunches. 


23. HELiaNTHEMUM, (Afgyptiacum) herbaceum erec-- 


tum, foliis lineari-lanceolatis petiolatis, calycibus in- 
flatis corolla majoribus. Dwarf Ciſtus with ere her- 
baceous ſtalks, linear ſpeor-ſhaped leaves, and ſtelling 
empalements larger than the petals. © 


: 
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4. HZTIIAANTMZMuN (Marifolium) caule hetbaced pro- 
cumbente, foliis ovatis tomentoſis ſeſſilibus. Dv 
Ciſtus with an herbaceous trailing ſtalk, and oval woolly - 
leaves fitting cloſe to the branches. Helianthemum Al- 
pinum, folio piloſellæ minoris Fuchſii. J. B. 2. 18. 
Heary Dwarf Ciftus of the Alps, with leſſer Cat's-foot 

aves. . 
The firſt ſort grows naturally on the chalky hills and 
banks in many parts of England; the ſtalks of this 
plant are ligneous and ſlender, trailing upon the 
round, extending themſelves near a foot each way 
theſe are garniſhed with ſmall oblong leaves, of a dark 
. drag on their upper ſide, but of a grayiſh colour on 
eir under, The flowers are produced at the end of 


the ſtalks in looſe ſpikes ; they are compoſed of five 


deep yellow petals, which ſpread open in the day, but 
ſhut cloſe in the evening ; theſe appear in June and 
July, and are ſucceeded by roundiſh capſules, incloſing 
many angular ſeeds, which ripen in Auguſt and Sep- 
tember, and the roots laſt ſeveral years, | 
The ſecond fort grows naturally in Germany; the 
ſtalks of this are much larger, and extend farther than 
thoſe of the firſt ; the leaves are longer, and are hoary ; 
there are three accuminated ſtipula at each of the lower 
joints, which are erect. The ſpikes of flowers are 
much longer than thoſe of the former, and the flowers 
are white and larger, The empalement of the flowers 
are hairy and whitiſh ; theſe differences are laſting 
from ſeeds. 

The third fort grows naturally in the ſouth of France, 
in Italy, and Germany, The ſtalks of this grow more 
erect than either of the former, and are more ligneous. 
The joints are farther aſunder ; the leaves are longer 
and hairy; the ſpikes of flowers are generally reflex- 
ed; they are white, and the ſize of thoſe of the ſecond 
the ſtipula of this are very narrow. 

The fourth ſort grows naturally on the Apennine 
mountains; the ſtalks of this are more ere than thoſe 


of the third. The leaves are not fo long, the ſtipula 


are very ſmall, and the whole plant is very hoary. The 

flowers are white, and the | * are ſhorter and more 

compact than either of the former. h 
The fifth ſort grows naturally in the ſouth of France, 

in Spain, and Faria. from the laſt country I have re- 

ceived the ſeeds; this hath low trailing ſtalks, which 
are ligneous, but ſeldom branch, and are not more 
than four or five inches long. The leaves are narrow 
and hoary, and have no ſtipula at their baſe. The 
flowers are white, and are in ſmall cluſters at the end 
of the ſtalks; this ſort ſeldom continues longer than 
two years. | g 
The ſixth ſott hath trailing ſhrubby ſtalks, which 
extend a foot in length, and are garniſhed with very 


narrow ſmooth leaves placed alternate; but thoſe ſhort 


ſtalks near the root, which do not flower, have ſhorter 
and finer leaves growing in cluſters; theſe have no 
ſtipula at their baſe. The flowers are placed thinly 
toward the end of the branches, they are yellow and 
auriculated ; this fort grows in the ſouth of France 
and Italy. | ö 
The ſeventh ſort hath very long, trailing, ligneous 
ſtalks, which are garniſhed with ſpear-ſhaped leaves 
placed oppoſite, which are very hairy, and gray on 
their under fide, having at their baſe three long 
narrow ſtipula. The ſpikes of flowers are near a 
foot in length, but grow thinly ; they are large, and 
of a deep yellow colout, with very hairy empale- 
ments; this grows naturally in the ſouth of France 
and Spain. N 
The eighth ſort hath very ſhrubby crooked ſtalks, 
covered with a purpliſh brown bark like the common 
heath. The branches are ſlender, and garniſhed with 
narrow ſtiff leaves like thoſe of Thyme, which ſtand 
oppoſite, having no ſtipula at their baſe. The flow- 
ers are produced on naked foot-ſtalks, which termi- 
nate the branches in a ſort of umbel; they are of a 


pale yellow colour, and a little ſmaller than thoſe of 


the common ſort ; this grows naturally on the ſands 
near Fontainbleau, in France. | 


The 
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The ninth ſort grows 
| whence the ſeeds were ſent to the late Dr. Boerhaave, 


ſeeds; this ſends out from a ligneous; root a great 
number of trailing alles, Which dae We | 


tend more than a foot each way, garniſhed with oval, |, 


| ſpear-ſhaped, ſmooth leaves, placed ee ite, having 
© hs baſe rhree n. ſtipula, The flowers 
ate large, yellow, ahd grow in ſhort cluſters at the 


o 
. 


end of the branches, this always continues the fame 
ows naturally in - 


from ſeeds. 1 ** ö 
The tenth fort ge ain, flom 
whence I received it; this bath a ſhort, thick, woody | 
ſtalk, from which come out. ſeveral mott e- 
branches, which are garniſhed with oval woolly le ves, 
having three longitudinal veins. The flower-Italk 
which ariſes from the main ſtem grows abaut nine 
inches High, having two of three narrow leaves placed 
© alternate!” The flowers are produced in pretty long pe- 
 dictes toward the top of the ſtalk, and have very 
h ſort Was 


ſmooch etnpalements. iN 1 . 
The dlevent ſent me from Verona, where 
it grows naturally; this hath a low ſhrubby ſtalk, 
from which come out a few ſhort branches, garniſhed 
with ſmall woolly ſpear-ſhaped leaves, placed oppoſite. 
The flower-ſtal 
branches toward the top, where the flowers are pro- 
duced on pretty long foot-ſtalks ; they are white, and 
ſmaller than thoſe of the common ſort.  . 
The twelfth fort hath long ſhrubby ſtalks which 
trail on the ground, and divide into many branches, 
which are garniſhed with oval veined leaves of a light 
green on their upper fide, but of a grayiſh colour below, 
with three narrow erect ſtipula at their baſe. The 
flowers are pretty large, white, and grow in cluſters 
at the end of the branches. Y 
The thirteenth ſort hath ſhrubby ſtalks which grow 
2 upright, garniſhed with narrow ſpear-ſhap 
leaves, placed oppolite, woolly on their under fide, 
with three very narrow ſtipula growing at their baſe. 
The flowers are white, growing in ikes at the 
end of the branches; this grows 
of France. ns 
The. fourteenth ſort hath an ere& ſhrubby ſtalk, 
which ſends. out many fide branches, whoſe joints 
are pretty "cloſe, and are garniſhed with very nar- 
raw leaves, placed, oppolite, . whoſe borders are re- 
flexed ; their upper fide is of a lucid green, and their 
under fide hoary. The flowers are e's 1 
the 


and grow in ſmall cluſters at the end o ranches; 


this grows naturally in Spain, from whence the roots 


were ſent, me. * 
The bfteenth ſort was found by 

Bois, near Croydon, in Surry, and was at-firſt ſuppoſed | 
to be only an accidental variety of the common ſort, 


” 


but the ſeeds of this always produce the ſame... I | 


-have cultivated this above thirty years, and neyer haye 
found it vary from ſeeds ; this is very like the com- 
mon ſort, but the leaves are hairy. The: petals of the 
flowers are ſtar-pointed, and ſmaller chan thoſe of the 
common ſort. rerames — 
The ſixteenth ſort hath upright ſhrubby, ſtalks, which 
riſe a foot and a half high, ſending out branches the 
whole length ; theſe are, garniſhed. with ſmall, ſpear- 
ſhaped ler leaves, 1 aced oppoſite, which axe 
ſmoothl. The fower-ſt ks Jo vn and the flowers, 
which are white, are produced in ſhort ſpikes at the 
end of the branches. | Tk 
The ſeventeenth ſort was found growing naturally. by 
the Tate Dr. William Sherrard, near Smyrna, who ſent 


the ſeeds to England; this hath ſhrubby ttalks which | 


do not trail on the ground, garniſhed, with oblong 
oval leaves placed oppoſite, but thofe toward the top 
are narrow and placed alternate. The flowers are 

duced at the end of the branches in long looſe ſpikes 
they ate of a Roſe colour, and the ſize of thoſe 
. comma RAR. wm 
The eighteenth ſort is annual; this grows. naturally 
in France, Spain, Italy, and in Jerſey, where the late 


of the 


= 


Dr. William Sherrard found it, and ſent the ſeeds to 
| Ny 


{ ndturally in Gerthany, from] "England; this hath a branchin 
late Dr. Boer! . which riſes four or five inches high 
in whoſe curious garden near Leyden I gathered the 


. 
g herbaceous talk, 
+ garniſhed with 


narrow ipeat-ſhaped leayes,:.placed oppoſite, which 

| HEE with hairs ; thoſe on the upper part of 
the ſtalks am placed alternate, and are narrower. The 
flowers are oduced in ldoſe fpikes at the end of the 
branches, PRONg upon foor-ſtalks ; they are 
ſmall, and compoſed of five.yellow petals, with a dar!: 


riſes about ſix inches high, and | 


ö 
; 
ö 
| 
N 
, 


ö 1 
y in the ſouth | 


| Purple ſpot at che baſe of each; theſe flowers are very 
Aber for they open early in the morning, and 
their drop off in a few hours after, fo that by 
ten of the clock the flowers art all fallen. 
The nineteenth ſort s naturally upon Mount 
Baldus, from hence che ſeeds were ſent me; this i; 
nan annual plant, which ſends out many herbaceous 
ſtalks from the root, garniſhed with oval leaves, which 
are hairy. The flowers are produced in looſe ſpikes 
at the end of the branches; — of A pale'yellow 
colout, and very fugacious, ſeldom laſting two hours 
before the petals fall off: there is andther vatiety of 
this which grows about Verona, with upright ſtalſts. 
The twentieth fort grows naturally in the Touch of 
rance and Italy, and was found by the late Dr. Wil- 
liam Sherrard, growing near Smyrna, who fent the ſeeds 
to England and Holland by a new title, ſuppoſing it 
to be a different plant; but when it was cultivated here, 
it proved to he the ſame with that growing in the 
| fouth of France; for this plant puts on different ap- 
according to the foill and ſituatioh where it 
rows; for, in a good ſoil; where the plants ſtand 
gle, and are not injured by weeds, they will riſe 
near a foot and a half high, the leaves wilt be wo 
inches and a half long, and near half an inch broad 
in the middle z but in a poor foil, or where the plants 
ſtand too clofe, or are injured by weeds or neighbour- 
ing ts, they do not riſe more than half that 
| oy t. The leaves are much narrower, and the ſeed- 
| els not half fo large; ſo that any perſon finding 
theſe plants in two different ſituations may be de- 
cCeived, and take them for different ſpecies; but when 
they are cultivated in a gardet in the ſame ſoil and ſi- 


tuation, do not differ in any particular. This is 
an annual plant, which periſhes ſoon after the ſeeds 


| 
! 


„White, 


| 


The twenty-firſt ſort is an annual plant, which grows 
naturally in Spain and Portugal; this hath branchin 
ſtalks, which rife a foot high, garniſhed with'oval 
oblong leaves placed oppoſite on the lower part of 
the ſtalk ; but on the upper part they are alternate 
and narrow, a ſingle leaf being placed between each 
flower, which occaſions the title of Solitary Flowers, 
for they grow in looſe ſpikes at the end of the 
branches, in the ſame manner as the other ſpecies. 

' The twenty - ſecond fort was ſent me by Dr. Adrian 
Van Royen, ho received the ſeeds from the Cape of 
Good Hope. This riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk about 
nine inches high, = with very natrow finc 
leaves, growing in cluſters; the flowers come out from 
the ſide and at the end of the branches, ſtanding upon 
Nender foot · talks; they are of a pale Straw colour, 
and very fugacious, ſeldom continuing longer than 
two hours before the petals fall off. This ſeldom 
continues longer than twWo years. FI 

The twenty-third-; fort grows naturally in Egypt; 
this is an annual plant having - ſhrubby ere& ſtalks, 
garniſhed with narrow ſpear- ſnaped leaves, ſtanding 
on foot · ſtalss; the upper part of the ſtalks are adorned 
with white flowers, whoſe petals are not ſo large as the 
empalement, and being very fugacious they make 
but little appearance: it flowers in July, and the ſceds 
ripen in September, ſoon after which the plants decay. 
| 'The twenty fourth ſort grows naturally about Ken- 
dal in Weſtmoreland, and in ſome parts of Lanca- 
ſhire, upon rocky ſituations. - This hath trailing her- 
baceous ſtalks,” which ſeldom extend more than three 
or four inches, garniſhed with oval leaves, which 
are very woolly, and fit cloſe to the branches 
the flowers are produced at the upper part of the 
branches; tliey are white and Imall, fo make no great 
appearance. | We N Al 


| 


: 


HEL 
Moſt of the perennial ſorts of Dwarf Ciſtus are hardy, ſo 
will thrive in the open air in England; they are pro- 
pagated by ſeeds, which may be ſown in places where 
the plants are to remain, and will require no other 
care but to keep them clean from weeds, and thin them 
where they are too cloſe, always obſerving to leave 
thoſe ſorts at a farther diſtance, whoſe ſtalks trail on 
the ground, and grow to the greateſt length. Theſe 
lants will continue ſeveral years, eſpecially in a poor 
dry ſoil z but in rich ground or moiſt ſituations, they 
ſeldom laſt long : but as they ripen ſeeds in plenty, 
ſo they may be eaſily repaired. They all flower about 
the ſame time as the common ſort, and their ſeeds ri- 

n in the autumn. | 
The annual forts may be propagated with as great 


facility; for if their ſeeds are ſown upon a bed of com- 


mon earth in April, the plants will come up in May, 
and require no other culture, but to thin them where 
they are too cloſe, and keep them clear from weeds. 
Theſe will flower in July, and the ſeeds ripen in the 
autumn. The twenty-ſecond ſort will thrive in the 
full 
leſs the ſummer proves favourable, the ſeeds will not 
ripen : the roots have ſtood through the winter when 
the ſeaſon has proved mild, without any ſhelter, and 
have flowered the following ſummer. | 
The twenty-fourth fort requires a 
otherwiſe it will not thrive here. 
HELIANTHUS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 877. Corona 
ſolis. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 489. tab. 279. [of "Hay, 
the ſun, and A,, a flower, ] i. e. Sun-flower; in 
French, Soliel. | 
This genus of plants was titled Corona ſolis, by moſt 
of the botanic writers; but this being a compound 
name, Dr. Linnzus has altered it to this of Helian- 
thus: it has alſo by ſome been titled Heliotropium, 
Which name is now applied to another genus of plants, 
very different from this. | 
The CHARACTERS are, 


Tt hath a compound radiated flower, the border or rays 
ing co 
the 


fed of female half-florets, which are barren, 
t of hermaphrodite florets, which are fruitful : 

theſe are contained in one common ſcaly empalement, whoſe 

| ſeales are broad at their baſe, pointed at their ends, and 


ſhady ſituation, 


expand. The bermaphrodite florets are cylindrical, fwell- | 


| ing at their baſe, cut at the brim into five acute ſeg- 
ments, which ſpread open; theſe have five ſtamina which 
are curved at bottom, as long as the tube, and termi- 
nated by tubulous ſummits. The germen, which is fitu- 
ated at the bottom of the tube, ſupports a ſlender flyle the 
length of the tube, crowned by a reflexed ſtigma, divided 
in two parts; the germen afterward becomes an oblong, 
blunt, > waged Tae feed. The female half florets, which 
compoſe the border, are ſtretched out on one fide like a 
tongue, which is long and entire; theſe have a ger- 
men in the bottom, but no ſtyle or ſtamina, and are not 
Eo 
This genus of plants is ranged in the third ſection of 
Linnæus's nineteenth claſs, in which he includes thoſe 

lants whoſe flowers are compoſed of hermaphrodite 
fruitful flowers in the center, and female barren 
flowers in the circumference. 

The Syxc1zs are, | 

1. HELIAnrnus (Annuut) foliis omnibus cordatis tri- 
nervatis, floribus cernuis. Lin. Sp. 1276. Sun: flower, 
whoſe leaves are all heart-ſhaped, with three veins and 


a 1 Corona ſolis. Tabern. Icon, 763. | 


and the Helenium Indicum maximum. C. B. P. 276. 
Greateſt Indian Sun-flower, commonly called annual Sun- 
ower, | 
FL > RES (Multifloris) foliis inferioribus cordatis 
trinervatis, ſuperioribus ovatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1277. 
Sun-flower whoſe , under leaves are heart-ſhaped, with 
three veins, and the upper leaves oval. Corona ſolis 
minor fœmina. Tabern. Icon. 764. Leſſer female Sun- 
flower, commonly called perennial Sun-flower. © 
3. HeLianTavs (Tabereſus) folits ovato-cordatis tripli- 
nerviis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1277. Sun-flower with oval 
heart-ſhaped leaves with three nerves. Corona ſolis par- 
vo flore tuberosa radice. Tourn. Inſt. 489. Sun- 


und in the ſame manner as the other; but un- 


ſown in Marc 


HEL 


flower with a ſmall flower and a tuberons root, commonly 


called Jeruſalem Artichoke ; in French, Taupinambeurs. 


4. HeLianTavs. (Strumqſis) radice fuſſi formi. Hort. 


Co- 


Cliff. 420. Sun-flower with a . 27 
ourn. Inſt. 489. Ta 


rona ſolis latifolia altiſſima. 
broad-leaved Sunflower. 


5. HeL1ianTavs (Giganteus)foliis alternis lanceolatis ſca- 


bris, baſi ciliatis, caule ſtricto ſcabro. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
1278. Sun-flower with ſpear-ſhaped leaves, * a lender 
rough ſtalk. Chryſanthemum Virginianum altiſſi- 
mum anguſtifolium puniceis caulibus. Mor. Hitt. 3. 

. 24. Talleſt Virginia Chryſanthemum, with a narrow 


eaf and le talks. 
8 purple ft 


LIANTHUS (Dijvaricatus) foliis oppoſitis ſeſſilibus 
ovato oblongis trinerviis, panicula dichotoma. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 1279. Sun-flower with oblong, oppoſite, oval 
leaves, having three veins fitting cloſe to the ftelk, and 
a forked panicle. Chryſanthemum, Virginianum re- 
pen, foliis aſperis binatim ſeſſilibus acuminatis. Mor. 


iſt. 3. p. 22. Creeping Virginia Chrfyanthemum, with 


- rough-pointed leaves, fitting 4 e by pairs. 
. HeLianTavs (Trachelifolius) foliis lanceolatis o 4 
cho- 


ſitis, ſupernè ſcabris, inferne trinerviis, caule di 


tomo ramoſo. Sun-flower with [wat oy leaves placed 
oppoſite, whoſe upper ſurface is rough, the under havin 
three veins and a divided ſtalk. Corona ſolis tracheli 


. folio, radice repente. Tourn. Inſt. 490. Sun-flower 


with a Throatwort leaf, and a creeping root. 


. HetianTavs (Ramoſiſſimus) caule ramoſiſſimo, foliis 


lanceolatis ſcabris, inferioribus oppoſitis, ſummis al- 
ternis petiolatis, calycibus folioſis. Sun flower with a 
very branching ſtalk, rough ſpear-ſhaped leaves placed op- 
pofite at bottom, but alternate toward the tep, havin 

foot-ftalks, and leafy empalements. Corona ſolis trachelii 
folio tenuiore, calyce floris foliato. Act. Phil. N* 412. 


Sun-flower with a narrow Throatwort leaf, and a leafy 
flower-cup. 


9. HeL1iantavs (Atrorubens) foliis ovatis crenatis tri- 


nerviis ſcabris, ſquamis calycinis erectis longitudine 
diſci Flor. 2 103. Sun-flower with boat rough, 


crenated leaves, having three nerves, the ſcales of the 


empalement being ereft, and as long as the diſk of the 
flower. Corona ſolis Caroliniana, parvis floribus, 
folio trinervi amplo aſpero, 1 alato. Martyn. 


Cent. 1. 20. Carolina Sun. flower with ſmall flowers, 


large rough leaves having three veins, and a winged foot- 


10. HzLianTHus (Decapetalus) caule infernè lævi, folis 


lanceolato-cordatis, radiis decapetalis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
05. Sun-flower with a ſmooth ſtalk, heart ſpear-ſhaped 
aves, ſmooth on their upper fide, and ten petals in the rays. 
All theſe ſpecies of Sun- flowers are natives of Ame- 
rica, from whence we are often ſupplied with new 
kinds; and it is very remarkable, that there is not a 
ſingle ſpecies of this genus that is European; ſo that 
re America was diſcovered, we were wholly un- 
acquainted with theſe plants. But although they are 
not originally of our own growth, yet they are become 
ſo familiar to our climate, as to thrive and increaſe 
full as well as if they were in their native country, 


( ſome of the very late flowering kinds exce ted, which 


require a longer ſummer than we generally enjoy, to 
bring them to perfection;) and many of them are now 
entiful in England, that perſons unacquainted 


ſo 
| with the hiſtory of theſe plants, would imagine them 


at leaſt to have been inhabitants of this iſland man 
hundred years; particularly the Jeruſalem "Artichoke, 


which, though it doth not produce ſeeds in our cli- 


mate, yet doth ſo multiply by its knobbed roots, 


that, when once well fixed in a garden, it is not eaſily 


to be rooted out. 


| The firſt fort is annual, and fo well known as to re- 


quire no deſcription. There are ſingle and double 
flowers of two different colours, one of a deep yel- 


low, and the other of a ſulphur colour; but theſe 


vary, ſo are not worthy to be mentioned as different. 
They are w_ propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be 

„upon a bed of common earth; and 
when the plants come up, they muſt be thinned where 


they are too cloſe, and kept clean from weeds ; when 
SS | | 6 Q | the 


. Tx 


» + 


the plauts are grown ſix inches hi ey ma 
une up with 1 of earth to x high the . 


may eaſily rub them out, an 


The ſeeds of this — of Sun lower are excellent food 
Can be ſaved, it 


The other 


trees, where few other plants will thrive ; it is alſo 
a great ornament to 0 gar ens within the city, where it 


_. deſerves. a pace in moſt gardens, for the fake of its 
| 
It begins flowering in July, and continues until Oc- 


1 Engliſh gardens, as to have almoſt baniſhed the ſingle 
ſort from hence. 
ITbe third, fourth, fifth, ſixth, and ſeventh forts may 


| di the variety of their flowers; which, 
O fair as thoſe of the common fort, yet will add to 
the diverſity ; and as many of them are late flowerers, 

ſo we may continue the ſucceſſion of flowers longer i in |. 
the ſeaſon, 


in almoſt any foil or ſituati are ated b 
Parting —4 roots into e Ci 


N . after the flowers are paſt, or very early in Pet 
3 ing, that they may be well rooted be the 


eſteemed as Potatoes; but — are more ate 
flaſhy, and are very ſubject to trouble 5 


HEL 


77 
ed into the large borders of the pleaſure· garden, 
ſerving to water them till they have taken new root; 


after Which they will require no other Fey ut 14 


keep them clear from weeds. he Ges 
In July the great n upon the 1 of th ems | 
oy appear, gmoongh which, the beſt dou- | 
ble flowers of each kind ſhould be nels for ſeeds ; 
for; thoſe which flower later upon Ty branch es | 
are neither ſo fair, nor do they, ect their ſeeds 
ſo well, as thoſe which are the 177 when | 
the flowers are quite Li bp armed, 
you ſhould care walls — 7 ſpar- 
rows, which will otherwiſe, th ben . the good H 
ſeeds; and about the beginning of October, when 
the ſeeds are ripe, you ſhould cut off the heads 
with a ſmall part of the ſtem, and hang them up in |. 
a dry airy for about a month, by which time 
the ſeeds will be petfectly i" and hard; when you 
put them into bags or 
papers, preſerving them from vermin until the ſeaſon | 
for ſowing them, 


for domeſtic po rag therefore where a quantity of it 
be of great uſe, where there are | 
quantities of theſe fowls. 
perennial ſorts rarely produce ſceds in 
England, but moſt of them increaſe yery faſt at their 
roots, eſpecially the creeping M which 
ipread too far for ſmall gardens. The ſecond fort, 
which is the moſt common in the Engliſh gardens, is 
the largeſt and molt valuable flower, 5 is a very 


proper furniture for large borders in 3 gardens, as |, 


ts, or to inter- 


alſo for boſquets of large 
Sic Arne e or in walks under 


mix in ſmall quarters wit 
grows in defiance of the ſmoke, better than moſt 
other plants; * and for its long continuance in flower, 


flowers for baſons, &c. to adorn halls and chimneys, | 
in a ſeaſon. when we are at a loſs for other flowers. 


tober; there is a variety of this with very double 
flowers, which is now become ſo common in the 


ſo. have a place in ſome large borders of the garden, | 
gh not 


Theſe ſorts are all of them very hardy, and will ; grow 


in one | 
$ time will {ſpread and increaſe S 
Aken for this — is in the OE Oe 


roughts.come on otherwiſe their flowers will be few 


in number, and not near ſo fair, and by this means 
their roots will be weak ;; but if they are in 
October, you will ave the trou 9 . of watering them; 
their raots being ſurely fixed the dry = 
2 nd other trouble than ocker ine 
Weeds. 10 Ly 

The Jeruſalem Artichoke is propagazed in 

dens for the roots, which are by ſome;people-as wy 


their windy quality, which hath brought, em 
into diſuſe, | 

Theſe are propagated by planting the ſmaller, roots 
or the larger ones cut in gy: 5 obſ 1 to . 
a bud to each ſeparate piece, eith the rw 
autumn, allowing them a nates — id 
roots will greatly * z the autumn following, [* 
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when their ets! decay, the roots may be taken up 


(44 


wy > uſe. Theſe ſhould be planted in ſome remote cot. 
ber 1 the garden, for they are very unſightly While 
7 growing, and their roots are apt to over- run Whatever 
grows near them, nor. can t ey be eaſily deſtroycd 
when they are once well fixed in a garden. 
The 4 Tpecies which have been ranged under this 
nu Tournefort and others, are now removed to 
* 25 e under Which titles they may 
- wig Coktopsts. 
HtLexton. 
RoDBEcKra. 
| | SILPHIUM. | | 
HELIC! _—_ 8, Lin. Gen. Plant. 913. Iſora. 
ole "The oy ff 6 34- tab. 37. Screw-tree. 


; THIN ,29VG 3 1 Ja 


. Corona: Sola, See 


CHARACTERS Are, 
wer bes. 4 any Þ alete of one leaf, 
, which ts narrow at bottom, t ſpreads at the top, 
1 3 it is 7 in e parts. The flower bath five 
F:: ops equa [ petals, which, are longer © than the 
ment to which they are fixed. It hath ten ſhort amine 
44 the baſe of the germen, terminated by oblong ſummits, 
25 Ave 2 2 ſurrounding the germen, which have 
appearance of petals. The ſtyle is very long, flender, 
9 the germen at the top, which is roundiſh, 
| "4nd crowned by « an. acute igma. The germen afterward 
turns ta a twiſted o ata uit with one cell, incleſing many 
kidney ſhaped ſeeds. 
his genus of plants is ranged in the ſixth ſection of 
Linnæus's twentieth claſs, which includes thoſe plants 
. whoſe flowers have ten ſtamina which are connected 
to the ſtyle, | | 
7 The Sexcizs are, | | 
fo HeLicTexzs (Vera) foliis cordato-ovatis ſerratis, ſub- 
tomentolis, fructu tereti contorto. Helicleres with 
oval beart ſhaped leaves which are 3 and woolly on 
their under, fide, and a taper twiſted fruit. Tora althææ 
follis, fructu longiore & anguſtiore. Plum. Nov. Gen. 
24. Screwi-tree with Marjomallow leaves, and a longer 
, narrower fruit. 
2. HELICTERES (Breviare) follis cordatis deulhibatte ſer- 
_ ratis, 255 tomentoſis, fructu brevi contorto. He- 
* lifteres wih beart- ſhaped, pointed, [awed leaves, wooly 
on their under ſide, . chiſted fruit. Iſora al- 
thææ foliis, fructu breviore & craffiore. Plum. Nov. 
34 W with a Mar ſomallow leaf, and a ſhorter 
rut 
4 ns. (Arboreſeens) caule arboreo villoſo, fo-, 
lis cordatis crenatis nervoſis ſubtus tomentoſis fructu 
Fan cantorto. villoſiſſimo. HeliFeres with a tree-like 
ſtalk, heart-ſhaped, nervous, crenated leaves, woolly 
2 to under /ide, and an oval, twiſted, very hairy fruit. 
[fora althææ folio ampliſimo, fructu craſiſſimo & vil- 
ſo. Edit. Screw-tree with a very Large Ma- 


pri 
| malo leaf, 25 4 very thick hairy fa. 


. T he. firſt fort grows naturally in the Bahama Iſlands, 

m whence. I received the ſeeds. © This riſes with a 

N bie talk fiye or lix feet high, ſending out ſeve- 
lateral. branches, which ate ere With a ſoft 

E wih down, garniſhed with heart-ſhaped leaves 
9 8 1 0 Jong, and two and a half broad, ſawed - 
their edges, woof on their under ſide, ſtanding 

g foot: talks; i oper part of the branches 

85 N e out Wc te to the leaves, upon 
9 ſtalks which are jointed; theſe are com- 

12 ve 1255 0 Petals, and in the cen- 

= ag 80 5 is 'curyed, three inches 
ES 87 which is ſituated the germen, 

ooh | 98s. 1 an acute ſtigma. The germen afterward 
turns to.a taper fruit to inches and a half long, 
compoled of five capſules, which are cloſely twiſted 

en £ach, other like a ſcrew z theſe are hairy, and 
aye each one cell, contaihing ſeveral Eidney-ſhaped 


1 8 fort Wes naturally in Famaica, from 


the late Tap = ſent me — . 

1 th a ſhrubby ſtalk nine or ten feet hig 
is The © 0 115 branches, covered with a 
— brown bark, garniſhed with "heart-ſhaped 


leaves, 


2 


leaves, which end in acute points, ſawed on their 
edges, a little woolly on their under ſide ; the flowers 
are produced on the fide of the branches, on ſhorter 


foot-ſtalks than the former they are compoſed of fiye | 
petals, and the ſtyle in the center, Wich is ſtrait, 


upright, and not half ſo long as the other; the 
fruit is thicker, not an inch long, but twiſted, in the 
ſame manner, Hof e 

The third ſort riſes, with a ſtrong woody ſtalk twelve 
or fourteen feet high, ſending out many ligneous 
branches, which are cloſely covered with hairy down, 
garniſhed with large heart-ſhaped leaves, which ate 
crenated on their edges, havin | 
ning from the midrib to the ſides; they are of a 


light yellowiſh green, and woolly on their el | 
of (+ 


roduced from the fi 


kde: the flowers are 
a yellowiſh white colour, 


the branches, 1 4 
and larger than thoſe of 
is near four inches long, curved like that of the firſt 
ſort; the fruit is oval, about one inch long, 
thick at the bottom, and cloſely covered with haity 

down. This fort was ſent me by Mr. Robert Millar, 
from Carthagena, 0 
Theſe plants are propagated by ſeeds, which muſt 
be, ſown upon a hot-bed in the ſpring, and when the 
plants are come up ſtrong enough to remove, they 
ſhould be each planted in a ſeparate ſmall pot, filled 

with light earth, and plunged into a moderate hot- 
bed of tan, obſerving to ſhade' them from the ſun 
till they have taken new root ; then they ſhould be 
treated in the ſame way as other tender plants from 
hot countries, raiſing the glaſſes every day in propor- 
tion to the weather, that the plants may enjoy treſh 
air, which will ftrengthen them, and prevent their 
drawing up weak. In the ſummer the plants may 
remain under the frames, if there is ſufficient height 
for them to grow; but in autumn they muſt be 
lunged into the tan-bed in the ſtove, where they 
— d always remain, being careful to ſhift them 
into larger pots when they require it, and not give 
them too much wet in the winter; but in ſummer 
they ſhould have a large ſhare of air in warm wea- 
ther, and require to be often refreſhed with water : 
the ſecond year from the ſeeds theſe plants have often 
flowered in the Chelſea garden, and the ſeeds have 


ſome years ripened there, but the plants will live ſe- 


veral years with proper management. 
HELIOCAR p OS. Lin. Gen. Plant, 533. Mon- 
tia, Houſt. Gen. We have no title in Engliſh for 
this plant. 4 
The CHARACTERS are, . NN . 
T he flower bath one petal which is tubulous at the bottom, | 


and cut into ve ſegments which expand. It hath an 
of one leaf, which is cut into froe paris 
ſpreading open. In the center is ſituated @ roundifh ger- 


men, ſupporting two ere ſtyles, crowned by acute fligmas | 


which ſtand apart; theſe are attended by twelve ſtamina, 
which are of the 1 108 with the yles, terminated 
by narrow twin. ſummits which are pro 4 
men afterward becomes an oval compreſſed capſule, | 
three lines long and two broad, with à tranfoerſe parti- 
tion dividing it in two cells, each containing @ fingle round- 
iſb ſeed ending in a point; the borders of the capſule are 
ſet with hairs, reſembling rays. 1 
This genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond ſection 
of Linnæus's eleventh claſs, intitled Dodecandria Di- 
gynia, which includes the plants whoſe flowers havg 
twelve ſtamina and two ſtyles. 
Pa, VIZ. 
211. tab. 16. 


We have but one Syxcres of this 
HerLiocareos (Americana.)' Hort. Cli 
Montia arboreſcens mori folio fructu racemoſo. 
Houſt. MSS. Tree Montia with a Mulberry leaf and 
branching fruit. N l 
This —— was diſcovered by the late Dr. Houſtoun, 
ing naturally about Old La Vera Cruz in New 
| in, from whence. he ſent the ſeeds to England, 
which ſucceeded. in the Chelſea” garden, where the 
plants have produced flowers, and ripened ſeeds ſe- 
veral years. It riſes with a thick, ſoft, woody ſtalk, 


from fifteen to eighteen feet high, ſending out Teve- | 


flat 


| veins run- | 
1 +. is plant is 


the other ſorts. The ſtyle | 
very | 


ral lateral branches toward the top, garniſhed with 
heart-ſhaped leaves full of | veins, ſawed on their 
edges, and ending in acute points; they have foot- 
ſtalks three inches long, which ftand oblique to the 
leaves, and are placed alternate; the flowers are pro- 
duced at the end of the ſhoots, in branching cluſters ; 
they are of a yellowiſh 2 and are ſucceeded b 
| compreſſed ſeed: veſſels of an oval ſhape, whoſe 
| borders are cloſely ſet with threads repreſentin rays, 
, of # bröwpiſm colour when ripe; theſe capſules are 
divided into two cells by an intermediate partition, 
in each of theſe is lodged a ſingle roundiſh ſeed end- 
ing im a point. ö 
Þfopagated by ſeeds, which muſt be 
ſown upon a hot:bed"if: the fpring and when the 
plants are fit to remove; they ſhould be each planted 
in a ſeparate ſmall pot filled with light Kitchen-garden 
earth, andd plunged' into a hot. bed, treating them in 
the ſame way as other tender plants, 'which will not 
bear the open air in this country at any ſeaſon of the 
rear ; and while the plants are young; they require to ; 
plunged” in the tan-bed;” but after they have ac- 
quired ſtrength, they will thrive in the dry ſtove. 
In winter they ſhould have but little water, and muſt 
be kept warm; but in ſummer they ſhould have 
plenty of freſh air in mild weather, and muſt be fre- 
_ quently refreſhed with water. With this manage- 
ment the plants will flower the third year, and pro- 
duce good ſeeds, but may be preſerved ſeveral years 
with proper care. 111 21 
I have ſowed the ſeeds of this plant which had been 
kept ten years, and came up as well as if it had been 
faved the former year; though from the appearance 
of the ſeeds, it ſeems as unlike to grow after the firſt 
r as any which I know. | 
HELIOPHILA. Lin. Gen. $16. 
The CHanacTtrss are, 
It bath a four-leaved empalement, whoſe boraers have 
membranes ; the two outer have ſmall bladders at their 
baſe. The flower has four roundiſh plain petals, placed 
in form of a croſs, and two neftariums, which are re- 
curved toward the bladders of the empalement. It hath 
Aix. flamina, four of whith are longer than the other, ter- 
minated by oblong ereft ſummits , and a cylindrical germen 
ſupporting a ſhort fyle, crowned by an obtuſe ftiema , the 
germen afterward becomes a taper pod, with two tolls filled 
with ſeeds. | | 
This genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond ſection of 
Linnæus's fifteenth claſs, intitled Tetradynamia Sili- 
ola, the flower having four long and two ſhort 
4 and the ſeeds being included in long pods. 
The Sorcixs are, 
t. HxTiornizA (Integrifolia) foliis lanceolatis indiviſis. 
N. Burman. Hehophila with ſpedr-ſhaped undivided 
kaves, Leucoium Africanum, cceruleo flore, latifo- 
bum. H. L. 364. African Gilliflower with a broad liaf 
and' a blue flower. | Fl | 
2. HxLiorniA (Coronopi folia) foliis linearibus pinna- 
tifidis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 927. Heliophila with linear 
wing pointed leaves. Leucoium Africanum, coeruleo 
flore, anguſto coronopi folio majus. H. L. 364. Afri- 
can Gilliflower, with narrow Hariſborn leaves and blue 


| 4 


| 


flowers. CO hp | 
Theſe are both annual plants, which | grow naturally 
at the Cape of Good Rope: the firſt riſes with an 


erect ſtalk about four or five inches high, ſending out 
two or three fide branches, garniſhed With long, nar- 
row, entire green leaves, and terminated by a looſe 
bunch of” blue flowers without ſcent, which are ſuc- 
ceeded by taper pods near three inches lohg, having 
a double row of flat ſceds. "E hg 
The ſecond ſort grows about the ſame height, but 
branches more; the leaves are cut into oo Bir 
pointed diviſions, and the flowers are like thoſe of the 

be ſown in the ſpring on 


other fort. '. 
The ſeeds of both ſorts ma 

a ſouth border, and when the plants come up, if they 
are thinned and kept clean from weeds, it is all the 


Culture they require, 
f T2008) MAR. : 


£ 


HEL10- 


HEL 


HELIOTROPIUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 164. Tourn. 

; Inſt. R. H. 138. tab. 57. | Haidlpomior, of "HQ, the 
ſun, and rewrw, to turn.] Turnſole. 

The CHARACTERS * Nn 
The empalement of the flower is of one leaf, lubulous at 
Len bo cut 4 froe ſegments at the brim. The flower 
hath one petal, with a tube the length of the empalement, 
ſpreading flat above, where it is cut into ue ſegments, 
which are alternately larger than the other ;, the chaps 0 
the tube is cloſed, and hath froe prominent ſcales, joined in 
form of a ftar. It hath five ſhort lamina within the 
tube, terminated by ſmall ſummits, and four germen at 
the bottom of the tube, with one ſlender ſtyle the length of 
the lamina, crowned by an indented ſtigma. The germen. 
EN becomes ſo many ſeeds, fitting in the empalement. 

his genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's fifth claſs, intitled Pentandria Monogynia, 
which. includes thoſe plants whoſe flowers have five 
ſtamina and one ſtyle. 

The Specs are, 

1. HzL1oTROPIUM (Eurepæum) foliis ovatis integerrimis 
tomentoſis rugoſis ſpicis conjugatis. Hort. Upſal. 33. 
Heliotrope with oval, entire, woolly, rough leaves, and 
conjugated ſpikes. Heliotropium majus Dioſcoridis. 
C. B. P. 253. The, greater Turnſole of Dioſcorides. 

2. HertiotrIPIUM (Indicum) follis cordato-ovatis acutis 
ſcabriuſculis, ſpicis ſolitariis, fructibus bifidis. Flor. 
Zeyl. 70. Heliotrope with heart-ſhaped oval leaves, which 
are pointed and rough, ſingle ſpikes of flowers and bifid 

| ſeeds. Heliotropium Americanum cceruleum, foliis 
hormini. Acad. Reg. Sc. Blue American Turnſole with 
Clary leaves. f 

3. HeLioTRoPIuM (Horminifolium) foliis lanceolato- 
ovatis acuminatis rugoſis, ſpicis ſolitariis graciliori- 
bus alaribus & terminalibus. Heliotrope with ſpear- 


aped oval leaves, which are rough, and end in acute | 


points, having flender ſingle ſpikes + flowers proceeding 
from the fides and tops of the ſtalks. Heliotropium 
Americanum cceruleum, foliis hormini anguſtiori- 
bus. H. L. Blue American Turnſole with narrower Clary 
leaves. 

4. HeLiTrroPiuM (Capitatum) foliis oblon tis in- 
tegerrimis glabris ſubtus incanis, floribus capitatis 
alarihus, caule arboreſcente. Heliotrope with oblong, 
oval, entire, ſmooth leaves, which are hoary on their un- 

der fide, flowers growing in heads from the wings of the 
Ralks, and a tree-like ſtalk. Heliotropium arboreſcens, 
folio teucrii, flore albo in capitula denſa congeſto. 
Boerh. Ind. Tree-like Turnſole, with a Germander leaf, 
and white flowers growing in thick ſhort heads. 

3. HeLiotRoPIUM (Canarienſe) foliis ovatis crenatis o 
poſitis, floribus capitatis alaribus dichotomis, caule 
arboreſcente. Heliotrope with oval crenated leaves placed 

ite, flowers growing in heads from the wings of the 

alks, which diverge; and a tree-like ſtalk. eliotro- 

pium Canarienſe arboreſcens, folio ſcorodonæ. Hort. 
Amſt. Canary tree: lite Turnſole, with a Wood Sage leaf. 

6. HeLioTROPIUM (Peruvianum) foliis lanceolato-ovatis, 
caule fruticoſo, ſpicis numeroſis aggregato-corymbo- 
fis. Lin. Sp. 187. Peruvian Helitrope with oval ſpear- 
ſhaped leaves, a ſhrubby ſtalt, and many ſpikes of flowers 
joined in a corymbus. 

7. HeLioTROPIUM e foliis lanceolato- linea- 
ribus glabris aveniis, ſpicis conjugatis. Hort. Cliff. 45. 


Heliotrope with narrow, ſpear ſhaped, ſmooth leaves with-' 


out veins, and conjugated ſpikes of flowers. Heliotro- 
10m Curaſſavicum, folus lini umbilicati. Par. Bat. 
Prod. Heliotrope of Curaſſao, with a Venus Navehkuort leaf. 
8. HeLioTRoPIUM (Gnaphalodes) foliis linearibus obtu- 
ſis tomentoſis, pedunculis dichotomis, ſpicarum flo- 
ribus quaternis, caule fruteſcente. Lin, Sp. 188. He- 
liotrope with linear, obtuſe, woolly leaves, forked foot. ſtalls, 
with four ſpikes of flowers and a ſhrubby falt. He- 
liotropium arboreum maritimum, tomentoſum, gna- 
phalii American foliis. Sloan. Cat. 93. Tree maritime 

. woolly Heliotrope, with a Sea Cudweed leaf. 
9. HtrtioTRoPTUM (Fruticeſum) foliis lineari-lanceolatis 
| 1 ſpicis ſolitariis ſeſſilibus. Lin. Sp. 187. He- 
" liotrope with linear, ſpear-ſhaped, hairy leaves, and fingle 
_ ſhes of flowers ſitting cloſe to the flalk, Heliotropium 


HEL 
minus 1 foliis. Smaller Heliotrope with leaves 
like Gronrwe ; 

10. HeLioTrRoPIUM (Procumbens) caule procumbente, 
foliis ovatiis tomentoſis integerrimis, pcie ſolitariis 
terminalibus. Heliotrope with a trailing ſtalt, oval, 
woolly, entire leaves, and fingle ſpikes of flowers termi. 
nating the branches. Heliotropium Americanum ſupi- 
num & tomentoſum, foliis ſubrotundis. Houſt. MSS. 
Low American woolly Heliotrope with roundiſb leaves. 

11. HeLioTRoPIUM (Americanum) foliis oblongo-ovatis 
tomentoſis, ſpicis conjugatis terminalibus, caule fru- 
ticoſo. Helio with oblong, oval, woolly leaves, and 
double ſpikes of flowers terminating the ſtalk, wwhich i; 

by. FHeliotropium Americanum fruteſcens & 
romentoſum, foliis oblongis, floribus albis. Houſt. 
MSS. Shrubby and woolly American Heliotrope, with 
oblong leaves and white flowers. | 

The firſt fort grows naturally in the ſouth of France, 
in Spain, Italy, and moſt of the warmer countries in 

Europe. It is an annual plant, which ſucceds bet- 
ter from ſeeds which ſcatter in the autumn, or ſown 
at that ſeaſon, than in the ſpring; for when they are 
ſown in the ſpring, they ſeldom come up the ſame 
year; but if the plant is once obtained, and the ſeeds 
ſuffered to ſhed, it will maintain itſelf without any 
trouble, requiring no other culture but to keep it 
clean from weeds, and thin the plants where they 
are too cloſe, | 
This riſes abdut ſeven or eight inches high, dividing 
into two or three branches, garniſhed with oval rough 
leaves, two inches long and one broad in the middle, 
of a light green, ſtanding upon pretty long foot-ſtalks 
alternately ; the flowers are produced at the end of 
the branches in double ſpikes, joined at the bottom, 
which are about an inch and a half long, turning 
backward like a ſcorpion's tail. The flowers are 
white, and appear in fond and July; the ſeeds ripen 
in autumn, ſoon after which the plant decays. 

The ſecond fort grows naturally in the Weſt-Indies. 
This is annual; the ſtalk riſes a foot and a half, or 
two feet high, branching out toward the top : the 
leaves are rough and hairy, ſtanding upon pretty long 
foot- ſtalks; they are two inches and a half long, 
and one and a half broad in the middle, ending in 
acute points; the flowers are produced toward the 
end of the branches in ſingle ſpikes, which are fix 
inches long, - turning backward at the top like the 
other ſpecies. The flowers are blue, and appear in 
July and Auguſt, the ſeeds ripen in September and . 
October. | 
The third fort grows naturally in the Weſt-Indies. 
This is a ſmaller plant than the former, ſeldom grow- 
ing above two feet high ; the leaves are one inch and 
a half long, and about half an inch broad ; the ſpikes 
of flowers ate very ſlender, and not more than two 
inches long ; the flowers are ſmall, and of a light blue 
colour. They appear at the ſame time with the tor- 
mer, and the ſeeds ripen in autumn. 
The ſeeds of theſetwo ſorts muſt be ſown on a hot-bed 
in the ſpring, and when the plants are fit toremove, they 
muſt be tranſplanted on another hot - bed to bring them 
forward, treating them in the ſame way as the Balſa- 
mine, and other tender annual plants; and in June 
they may be taken up with balls of earth, and planted 
in the borders of the flower- garden, where they will 
flower, and in warm ſeaſons produce ripe ſeeds. 
The fourth ſort riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk fix or ſe- 
ven feet high; the young branches are cloſely covered 
with a white down, and the leaves on thoſe are very 
hoary and entire, but thoſe on the older branches are 
greener, and ſome of them arc notched on their edges ; 
at each joint of the ſtalks come out two ſhort branches 
opponee, which are garniſhed with ſmall hoary leaves 
placed o poſite: theſe, when bruiſed, emit a ſtrong 
odour, which to ſome perſons is very diſagreeable, but 
others are pleaſed with it. The plants rarely flower 
in England, for in near forty years which I have cul- 
tivated them, I have but once ſeen them in flower. 

The flowers are white, collected in roundiſh heads, 

- which turn backward, and fit clofe to the Nr 5 

3 . the 


HEL 

ar, for lch the plants 
are preſerved 1 in green-ho es, to add to the Variety in 

1 | Ws 

The fifth ſort grows naturally in the Canary Mp Uhands. 

This riſes with a woody. ſtalk three or four feet high, 

dividing into many, branches, which are garniſhed with 

oval leaves notched on their edges, growing oppo- 

ſite upon long foot - ſtalks; they are, $40 and of an 

Aſh colour on their under ſide 3 the flowers are, pro- 


the leaves continue all — 


duced from the ſide of the branches on pretty Jong | 


foot- each ſuſtaining four ſhort 5 ſpikes 
or . SER divide by pairs, and * from 
The flowers are white, pear in 

| ad. July, but are a 1 4 * . in 

he leaves of this plant, when bruilgd, 

"ow 5 "agreeable odour, for * it 15 At pe 
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k 85 in * green: houſe durin ng Na ſeaſon z but they 
y tequire to be ſcreened from frolt, 1 may be 
laced, with, Myrctles and the other hardy green- 
guſe plants, Where they may have a ſhare of air 
in mild wea and be treated in 
they are eaſily p pagated by cuttings during any of 


the ſummer; months, Which, if planted 
bor 7. 
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high, 9 into, many ſmall branches, garniſhed 
wa oyal, ipearsſhaped, 1 ſet Fi without 
er; 9 8 2 three in and one inch 
and a half broad. in 95 mad, * . on ſhort 
 footellalks; "hey are rap in) and greatly veined on 
their Under ſide, w of an Aſh, colour. The 
flowers are — — at — end of the branches in 
ſhore. reflexed ſpikes, growing in cluſters. The foot- 


talks, denne twg or three, and, t vide 

into wh „ each ſuſtains —— a ſpike le fp i Nu 

W ave. a ſtrong {weet odour 
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branchas trail upon the ground, and grow a f. 
they are garniſhed at , 5 


are ſmooth. The flowers are e 
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nd duly ſu 2 with water, will take 
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con- 
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- where the leaves have grown; 


which grow erett, and are very clo oeh far 


fide the branches without order. 
out from the ſide of the ſtalks, to which they ſit cloſe; 


Ike the Sea Cudweed, ſo makes an odd a 


are fit to remove, they 


| * duced in ſingle lender ſpikes, which came out 


little recurved, eſpecially thoſe on the nde, but 
at the top are more bent; 


N The dev 1895 


toun 105 
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t n and as they 
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| | from the ſide of their branches — 4 are White and 
t 


ſmall, ſo make no great appearance 


is propagated 


. by ſeeds, and requires the ſame treatment u the ſe- 


cond and third ſorts. 


The eighth fort” riſes with an ang net y ſtalk 


full of marks 
upper part of the 
ſtalk. divides into two or three ſtrong woody branches, 
hed with 
nd on every 
The flowers come 


ſix or Ven feet high, with a hoar 7 


long, . narrow, woolly leaves, which 


they are ſhort and reflexed, like thoſe of the other ſpe- 
cies. The flowersare pur le, ſitting in very woolly em- 


| Per pvc which are divided into five ſegments, which 


read open; the whole plant is very white and'woolly, 
pearance 
when intermixed with other exoric plants: t 5 is pro- 
pagated by ſeeds, which muſt be procured from the 
places where it naturally grows, for it never produces 
any in Europe; theſe ſeeds ſhould be ſown in a tub of 
earth in the country, for when the dried ſeeds come 
over they ſeldom grow ;' and if they do, it is not be- 
fore the d year: and from ſeveral parcels of the 
ſeeds which bdre received from the Weſt-Indies, I 
haye not raiſed more than two plants, and theſe came 
up from the ſeeds which had been ſown. more than a 
year; ſo that if the ſeeds are ſown as ſoon as they are 
ripe in a tub of earth, when they arrive in En gland, 

the tub ſhould be plunged into a hot-bed of * 
bark, which will bring up the plants; and when theſe 
uld be each planted in 4 
ſeparate ſmall pot filled with earth, compoſed of ſand 
and light agen earth, with a little lime rubbiſh 
well mixed together, then 1 into a hot · bed of 
tanners bark, and ſhaded until they have taken new 
root; after which, they muſt be treated as other ten- 


der exotic plants, always keeping them in the tan-· bed 


in the ſtove, giving them but little water, eſpecially 
during the winter ſeaſon. 

The ninth ſort is a native of the Weſt-Indies, 
where it grows plentifully on the ſea-ſhore.z it riſes 
with an upright. ſhrubby ſtalk a foot and a half 
high, ern with {mall ſpear-ſhaped leaves, 
ſcarce one inch long, and one-third of an inch 


ö helen in the middle, ending in acute points, ſit- 


cloſe to 


ſtalk ; they are hoary on their un- 
2 ide, but 


both above. The flowers are pro- 
m 


but 
hoſe 


Bw are white, to make 
bur little appearance. 


The tenth ſort was ſent, me from cmi in 
A Spain, where, it grows naturally on the ſandy 
cores. This is an annual plant, with Molex; 
fore which grow fix or ſeven inches Jong, g6 ſhed 
with, ſma}l oval leaves, which are woolly an 2 
tire. The flowers are · produced at the end, of the 
in ſingle ſhort ſpikes, which | are re- 

flexed; they are ſmall and white, ſo make little ap- 


the ſide, and at the top of the ſtalks; they a 


ſort was ſent me by the late Dr; Houſ. 
a Vera Cruz, where he found it 9 — 
plency this riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk three 
\ dividing into lender branches, which are 

ſely iche with oblon , oval, W lea 
10 0 without order. The owets are produced at 
i EC nd of 1 branches in double ſpikes, Which" ate 
Forage ſtrait, not recurved as the other 
inf U are Tl and white, and the 


ecies. ot 
ant, is en, 
ree laſt mentioned are propagated by feeds, 
Nay 8 culty of getting them frefh from America, 
Tt e 1 of their growing, unleſs they are 
ſown abroad, and El over in earth, has re as 


* plants of 
ſo few ns have taken the trouble to jo 
en ides, as they require a ſtove to pre 
country, 1 1 have a — foil 
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and management like the eighth ſort, ſo, unleſs for 
the ſake of variety in botanic gardens, they are not 
worth cultivating here. 

HELLEBORE. Sce Hriunnorvs. + 
HELLEBORINE. See Strarias and Lima- 
DORUM. , oy; 
HELLEBOROIDES HYEMALIS. See 
H&eLLEBORUS. | 
HELLEBORO RANUNCULUS. See 
TroLLIvVs, » 
HELLEBORUS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 622. Tourn. 
Inſt. R. H. 271. tab. 144. [E.] Black Hel- 
lebore, or Chriſtmas flower; in French, Ellebore- 
Noire. | 
The CHARACTERS are, | 
The flowers hath no empalement; it hath five large 
raoundiſb petals, which are permanent, and many ſmall 


neFarii placed circularly, each being of ane piece, with | 


4 narrow tube at the bottom, divided at the brim into two 
lips, the under being ſhort and indented; it hath a great 
number of ſtamina, terminated by compreſſed ereft ſummits, 
and ſeveral germen, which are compreſſed, ſupporting 
awl-ſhaped ſtyles, crowned by thick ſtigmas. The germen 
afterward turn to compreſſed capſules with two keels, 
the lower being ſhort, and the upper convex, which are 

Filled with round ſeeds adhering to the ſeam. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the ſeventh ſection 

of Linnzus's thirteenth claſs, intitled Polyandria Po- 
lygynia, which includes thoſe plants whoſe flowers 

have many ſtamina and ſtyles. | 

The Spzcizs are, | | 

1. HzeLLEBORUsS (Fætidus) caule multifloro folioſo, fo- 
liis pedatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 784. Hellebore with many 
flowers on a ſtalk, which are intermixed with leaves, and 
ramoſe leaves ſitting on the foot-ſtalk. Helleborus niger 
fœtidus. C. B. P. Stinking Black Hellebore, Bears-foot, 
or Setterwort. 1 

2, HeLLzBORUs (Viridis) caule multifloro folioſo, fohis 
digitatis. Lin, Sp. Plant. 558. Hellebore with many 
flowers on a ſtalk, which are intermixed with leaves, and 


hand-ſhaped leaves. Helleborus niger hortenſis, flore | 
viridi. C. B. P. Green flowered Black Hellebore, or 
Bears-foot. | | 


3. HzLLzBoRus (Niger) ſcapo ſub-unifloro ſub-nudo, 
foliis pedatis. Hort. Upſal. 157. Hellebore with one 
flower on a ſtalk, which is naked, and hand. ſbaped lraves 

ſitting on the foot-ftalk, Helleborus niger, flore albo, 


etiam interdum valde rubente. J. B. Trae Black Hel- 


lebore, or Chriſtmas Roſe. | n | 
4. HeLLzBokus (Trifolius) caule multifloro, foliis ter- 
_ natis integerrimis. Hellebore with many flowers on a 
tall, and s compoſed of three entire dobes. 
borus niger trifoliatus. Hort. Farn. Trifoliate Black 
_ Hellebore. 
5. HzLLEBoRvVs (Hyemalis) flore folio. inſidente. Hort. 
Cliff. 227. Hellebore with the flower fitting on. the leaf. 
Aconitum Hyemale, or Winter Aconite. 


6. HzLLzBoRvUs (Latifolius). caule multifloro folioſo, fo- | 


| lis digitatis ſerratis amplioribus. Hellebore with many 
flowers upon a ſtalk, intermixed with leaves, and large 


fingered leaves which are ſawed. Helleborus niger | 


amplioribus foliis. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 272. Black 
Hellebore with larger leaves, Ns 
The firſt ſort grows naturally in woods in ſeveral 


— of England, but particularly in Suſſex, where I 
have ſeen it in great plenty; this hath a jointed her- 
| baceous ſtalk, which riſes two feet high, dividing 
into two or three heads, garniſhed ich com- 
poſed of b or nine long narrow lobes, which join 
at their baſe; four of theſe on each ſide art joined to- 
gether at their tails, and the middle one ſtands on the 
center of the foot-ſtalk ; theſe ate ſawed on their 
edges, and end in acute points; thoſe on the lower 
part of the ſtalk are much larger than the upper, 
which are ſmall and narrow. The flower ſtalk ariſes 
from the center of the plant, dividing into many 
branches, each ſuſtaining ſeveral: ſmaller foot -ſtalks, 
with one entire ſpear - ſnaped leaf upon each, and one 
large greeniſh flower at the top with. purpliſſi rims; 


£ * 


Helle- 


— — — — — — — 


many thick fleſh 


middle. The leaves of this are compoſed of ſeven or 


_ early in winter, and the ſtalks riſe higher than 


beginning of June till October, when they will be- 


ſowed the ſeeds; but the plants had a very great dif- 
ference, and the firſt winter 
all de 


loſs of che plants. 
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theſe appear in winter, and the ſceds ripen in the 
ſpring; which, if permitted to ſcatter, — wil 
riſe without care, and may be tranſplanted into woods, 
or in wilderneſs quarters, where they will grow” in 
great ſkade, and make a good appearance at a ſeaſon 
when there are but few plants in beauty. | 
The ſecond ſort grows naturally at Ditton, near Cam- 
bridge, and in the woods near Stoken Church, in Ox- 
ford{hire. The ſtalks of this fort grow more upright 
than thoſe of the firſt, and do not branch ſo much. 
The leaves are compoſed: of nine long lobes, which 
unite to the foot-ſtalk at their baſe, and are ſharply 
ſawed on their edges; they are of a lighter green than 
thoſe of the firſt fort. The flowers are produced at 
the top of the ſtalk, having one or two leaves ſet on 
the foot-ſtalk ; they are compoſed of five oval green 
petals, with a great number of ſtamina ſurrounding the 
ermen in the middle; theſe appear the beginning of 
. and the ſeeds ripen the end of May, which 
if ſown ſoon after they are ripe, the plants will come 
up early the following 1] ring 3 and, when they have 
obtained ſtrength, may anted in ſhady places un- 
der trees, where they will thrive and flower very well. 
The leaves of this ſort decay in autumn, and new ones 
ariſe from the roots in the ſpring, but the firſt ſort is 
always green. 
The third ſort is ſuppoſed to be the Hellebore of the 
antients; this grows naturally on the Alps and Apen- 
nine mountains. The root of this ſort is compoſed of 
fibres, which ſpread far into the 
und, from which ariſe the flowers upon naked 
or-ſtaiks, immediately from the root, each ſupport- 
ing one large white flower, compoſed of five round- 
with a great number of ſtamina in the 


eight thick, fleſhy, obtuſelobes, which are ſlightly ſaw- 
ed on their and unite with the foot-ſtalk at their 
baſe; this plant flowers in winter, from whence the 
title of Chriftmas Roſe was applied to it: it is pro- 
agated by parting of the roots in autumn, for the 
feeds ſeldom ripen well in England ; it ſhould have 
a more ſheltered ſituation than either of the former, 
otherwiſe it will not flower well. 
The fourth ſort is like the ſecond, but differs from 
it in having trifoliate leaves, which are broader 
and entire, their ſurface is ſmoother ; this flowers 


either of the former ſorts, but is at at preſent rare in 
England. a 
The fifth ſort is the common Winter Aconite, which 
is ſo well known as to need no deſcription. It flowers 
very early in the ſpring, which renders it worthy 
of a place in all curious gardens, eſpecially. as it 
uires but little room; this is pro ed by 
Sets, which the roots ſend out in plenty; theſe 
roots may be taken up and tranſplanted, any time 
after their leaves decay, which is generally by the 


gin to put out new fibres; but as the roots are ſmall, 
and nearly of the colour of the ground, fo, if care 
is not taken to ſearch them, many of the roots will 
be left in the ground; theſe roots ſhould be plant- 
ed in ſmall cluſters, otherwiſe they will not make a 
good a ce; for ſingle flowers ſcattered about 
—＋ theſe ſmall kinds, are ſcarce ſeen at 
a diſtance; but when theſe and the Snowdrops are 
alternately planted in bunches, they will have a good 
effect, as they flower at the ſame time, and are much 
of a ſize. bh 
The ſurth ſort is like the firſt, but the lobes of the 
leaves are broader, and: the ftalks taller ; this 
s naturally in Iſtria and Dalmatia, from whence 
| SER ſome of the ſeeds; it has been ſuppoſed to 
be only a ſeminal variety of the firſt, and as ſuch I 


proving ſevere, they were 
ed ; ſo that ĩt is not ſo hardy as our common 


n on their being ſo, occaſioned the 


ſort, and 
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HELLEBORUS flow globoſo Gee Taviethon. 


HELLEBORUS ALBUS. See VIRAATRUx. 
HELMET FLOWER, or MON K's HOOD. 
See ACONITUM. ar 
HEMEROCALLIS, Lin. Gen. Plant. 391. Li- 
lio-Aſphodelus. Tourn. Inſt, R. H. $44. tab. 179. 
Liliaſtrum. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 369. tab. 194. Lily 
Aſphodel, or Day Lily ; in French, Lis de Saint Bruno. 
The CHARACTERS At F o 
The flower" has no 3 in ſome ſpecies t 
flower is of one petal, cut into fix parts; in — hath 
fix petals, with a ſbort tube, ſpreading open at the top, 
which is reflexed. There are fix awl-ſbaped declining ſta- 
mina ſurrounding the ſtyle, terminated by oblong proſtrate 
ſummits. The roundiſb furrowed germen is fituated in the 
middle, ſupporting a ſlender ſtyle, crowned by an obtuſe 
three-cornered ſtigma. The germen afterward becomes an 
oval three-cornered capſule with three lobes, opening with 
two valves, filled with roundiſb ſeeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's fixth claſs, which includes the plants 
whoſe flowers have ſix ſtamina and one ſtyle. Tourne- 
fort places the firſt in the firſt ſection of his ninth claſs, 
which includes the plants with a Lily-flower of one 
leaf, cut into- ſix parts, whoſe pointal becomes the 
fruit; the ſecond he places in his fourth ſection of 
the ſame claſs, with the flowers of the ſame form which 
have fix petals. | 
The Species are, 
1. HeMEROCALLIS (Flava) corollis flavis. Lin. Sp. 462. 
Hort. Upſal. 88. Day Lily with @ yellow flower. Li- 
lio-Aſphodelus luteus. Park. Par. 148. Yellow Aſpho- 
del Lily. | | 
2. * (Minor) ſcapo compreſſo corollis mo- 
nopetalis campanulatis. Day Lily with a compreſſed 
ſtalk, and a bell-ſhaped flower of one petal. Lilio-Aſpho- 
delus luteus, minor. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 344. Smaller 
ellow Aſphodel Lily. | | 
— — Fulva) corollis fulvis. Day Lily with 
a copper-coloured flower. Lilio-Aſphodelus phoenicws. 
Park. Par. 148: Aſpbodel Lily with a reddiſh flower. 
4. HemeRocALLIs. (Liliaſtrum) ſcapo ſimplici, corollis 
hexapetalis campanulatis. Hort. Cliff. 128. Day Lily 
with an — ſingle ſtalt, and bell-ſhaped flowers 
with ſix petals. Liliaſtrum Alpinum majus. Tourn. 
Inſt. R. H. 369. Greater Alpine Baſtard Lily, called 
Savoy Spiderwort ;, and in French, Lis de Saint Bruno, 
i. e. St. Bruno's Lily. | | : 
The firſt ſort grows naturally in Hungary, Dalmatia, 
and Iſtria, but has long been an inhabitant in the Eng- 
liſh gardens ; this hath ſtrong fibrous roots, to which 
hang knobs, or tubers, like thoſe of the Aſphodel, from 
which come out keel-ſhaped leaves, which are two feet 
long, with a rigid midrib, the two ſides drawing in- 
ward, ſo as to form a ſort of gutter on the upper ide. 
The flower-ſtalks riſe two feet and a half high, hav- 
ing two or three longitudinal furrows ; "theſe are 
ed, and at the top Gride into three or four ſhort 
Toot-ſtalks, each * one pretty large yellow 
flower ſnaped like a Lily, having but one petal, with 
a ſhort tube, ſpreading open at the brim, where it is 
divided into ſix parts; theſe have an agreeable ſcent, 
from which ſome have given it the title of yellow 
Tuberoſt. It flowers in — and the ſeeds ripen in · 
Auguſt; chis plant is eaſily propagated. by offsets, 
which the roots ſend out in plenty; theſe may be 
taken off in autumn, that being the beſt ſeaſon for 
tranſplanting the roots, and planted in any ſituation, 
for they are extremely y, and will require no 
other culture but to keep them clean from weeds, 
and to allow them room that their roots may ſpread; 
they may alſo be propagated by ſeeds, Which; if 
ſown in autumn, the plants will come up the folow- 
ing ſpring; and theſe will flower in two years; but 
if the ſeeds are not ſown till ſpring, the plants will not 
come up till the year afte. | 


The ſecond ſort: grows naturally in Siberia; this hath 


toots like thoſe of the former ſort, but are ſmaller. 
The leaves are not near ſo long, nor more than half 
the breadth of the former, >, of a _ green co- 
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lour. The flower-ſtalk riſes a foot and a half high, 
is naked and compreſſed; but has no furrows ; at the 
top is produced two or three yellow flowers, which 
are nearer the bell-ſhape than thoſe of the other ſpe- 
cies, and ſtand on ſhorter foot-ſtalks; theſe flower 
the beginning of June, and the ſeeds ripen early in 
Auguſt. - It is propagated by offsets from the root, 
or by ſeeds, in the ſame manner as the former, but 
the roots do not increaſe ſo faſt; it ſhould have a ' 
moiſt foil and a ſhady ſituation, where it will thrive 
much better than in dry ground. | 
The third fort is a much larger plant than either of 
the former, and the roots ſpread and increaſe much 
more, therefore is not proper furniture for, ſmall gar- 
dens; the roots of this hath very ſtrong fleſhy fibres; 
to which hang large oblong tubers. The leaves are 
near three feet long, hollowed like thoſe of the former, 
turning back toward the top. The floyer-ſtalks are 
as thick a man's finger, and riſe near four feet high; 
they are naked, without joints, and branching at the 
top, where are ſeveral large copper-coloured flowers, 
ſhaped like thoſe of the Red Lily, and as large. The 
ſtamina of this ſort are longer than thoſe of the other, 
and their ſummits are charged with a copper-coloured 
farina, which ſheds on being touched ; or if a per- 
ſon ſmells to the flowers, it will fly off and ſpread over 
the face, dyeing it all over of a copper colour, which 
is a trick often played by ſome unlucky people to the 
2 : theſe flowers never continue longer than one 
y, but there is a ſucceſſion of flowers on the ſame 
plants for a fortnight or three weeks this ſort flowers 
about the ſame time as the former, and the. roots 
— — too faſt for thoſe gardens where there is 
t little room. It will grow on any ſoil or in any 
ſiruation ; the beſt time to tranſplant the roots is in 
autumn. 
The Savoy Spiderwort, or, as the French call it, St. 
Bruno's Lily, is a plant of humbler growth than either 
of the former : there are two varieties of this, one is ti- 
tled Liliaſtrum Alpinum majus, and the other Liliaſ- 
trum Alpinum minus by Tournefort; the firſt of theſe 
. riſes with a flower; ſtalk more than a foot and a half 
high; the flowers are much! , and there is a 
greater number upon each ſtalk than the ſecond ; bur 
as there is no other eſſential difference between them, 
I have not put them down as different ſpecies; but the 
firſt is by much the finer plant, though not common 
in England, for the ſecond fort is what I have always 
obſerved in the gardens here. I received ſome roots 
of the ſecond fort from Monf. Richard, gardener to 
the King of France, which continue their difference in 
the ſame ſoil and ſituation with the firſt, which flowers 
earlier in the year; the leaves of this fort are ſome- 
what like thoſe of the Spiderwort, are pretty firm, and 
wupright; the flower-ſtalks grow about a foot and a 
high, and have ſeveral white flowers at the top, 
ow, like thoſe of the Lily, which hang on one fide, 
and have an agreeable ſcent; theſe are but of ſhort du- 
ration, ſeldom continuing in beauty above three or 
four days ; but when the plants are ſtrong, they will 
produce eight or ten flowers upon each ſtalk, ſo they 
make a good ap ce while they laſt: 
This ſort is uſually propagated by parting the roots; 
autumn is the beſt ſeaſon for doing this work, 
as it alſo is for tranſplanting the roots; for when they 
are removed in the ſpring, they ſeldom flower the 
ſame year, or if they do, it is but weakly : theſe plants 
ſhould not be tranſplanted oftener than every third 
year, when the roots may be parted to make an in- 
ereaſe of the plants, but they ſnould not be divided 
too ſtmall; for if they are, it will be two years before 
they flower: theſe plants delight in a light loamy foil 
and in an open expoſure, ſo muſt not be planted under 
the drip of trees; but if they are planted to an eaſt 
aſpect, where they may be protected from the ſun in 
the heat of the day, they will continue in beauty 
longer than when they are more expoſed. | 
HEMIONITIS [Hair of Hude, a Mule, 
q. d. Mulewort, becauſe this plant was believed to be 
at. barren as a mule.] Moonfern. | 


This. 


| 
[ 
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This is a plant which is ſeldom propagated in gar- 
dens, therefore I ſhall not trouble the reader with any 
account of it more than this. Thar whoever hath a 
mind to cultivate any of the ſorts, muſt procure the 
plants from the countries where they naturally grow ; 
there are two ſorts which are natives of the warmer 
wi of Europe, but in America there is a great num- 
r of very different kinds; theſe muſt be planted in 
pots filled with loamy undunged earth, and fuch of 
them as are natives of hot countries, muſt be placed 
in the ſtove; the others may be ſheltered under a com- 
mon frame in winter, and during the ſummer they 
muſt be frequently watered, but in winter they will 
require but little. In ſummer they ſhould alſo have 
plenty of free air admitted to them ; with this ma- 
nagement the plants will thrive. & 
HEPATICA. Boerh. Ind. Plant. Ranunculus. 
Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 286. Anemone. Lin. Gen. 
Plant. 614. ['Hreriri, of Ha, the liver, ſo called, 
becauſe the leaves of this plant are divided into lobes, 
like the liver (but it does not at all take its name from 
its uſe, for it is of no virtue againſt the diſeaſes of the 
liver, as many have erroneouſſy imagined ;) and trifo- 


lia, from its ſimilitude thereto.] Hepatica, or Noble 


Liverwort. 
The CHARACTERS are, 
The flower hath a three-leaved empalement. It hath 
fix petals, which are oval, and expand to the bottom, 
with a great number of ſlender ſtamina ſhorter than the 
petals, terminated by obtuſe ſummits , and ſeveral germen 
collefed into a head, ſupporting acuminated ſtyles, crowned 
by obtuſe ſtigmas. The germen afterward turns to acumi- 
nated ſeeds fitting round the ſtyles. 
This genus of plants is by Tournefort ranged among 
the Crowfoots, and by Linnæus it is placed under 
Anemone ; but as the flowers of Anemone have no 
empalement, and the Hepatica hath a three-leaved 
one, it may be ſeparated from that genus; and as it 
is well known in the gardens by this title, ſo ſhould 
we range it with the Anemone, it might occaſion con- 
fuſion. This is ranged in the ſeventh ſection of Lin- 
neus's thirteenth claſs, which includes the herbs with 
flowers having many ſtamina and ſtyles, Fr 
The VARIETIEs of this plant are, 

1. HeyaTica (Nobilis) trifolio, cœruleo flore. Cluf. The 
fingle blue Hepatica, or Noble Liverwort. 

2. es (Plena) trifolia cœruleo pleno. Cluſ. The 
double blue Hepatica, or Noble Liverwort. (#74 7 

3. HzeraTica (Alba) trifolia, flore alba ſimplici. Boerh. 

Ind. The ſingle white Hepatica, or Noble Liverwort. 


4. Hzearica (Yulparis) trifolia, rubro flore. Cluſ. Single 


red Hepatica, or Noble Liverwort. . 

5. HreaTica (Rubra) trifolia, flore rubro ple- 
no. Boerh. Ind. Double red, or Peach-coloured' Hepa- 
tica. | 
Theſe plants. are ſome of. the greateſt beauties of 
the ſpring ; the flowers are produced in February and 
March in great plenty, before the green leaves appear, 
and make a very beautiful figure in the borders of the 
1 eſpecially the double ſorts, which 
commonly continue a fortnight long in flower than 
the ſingle kinds, and the flowers are much fairer. I 
have ſeen the double white kind often mentioned in 
books, but could never ſee it growing, though I do 
not know but ſuch a flower might be obtained from 
ſeeds of the ſingle white, or blue kinds. I have 
ſometimes known the double blue ſort produce ſome 
flowers in autumn, which were inclining to white, 
and thereby ſome people have been deceived, who 
have procured the roots at that ſeaſon, and planted 
them in their gardens; but the ſpring following 

their flowers were blue, as before; and this is what 

frequently happens, when the autumn is ſo mild as to 
cauſe them to lower; but whether the double white 
fort, mentioned in the books, was only this acciden- 
tal alteration in the colour of the flower, I cannot 
ſay, though it ſeems very probable it was, ſince I ne- 
ver could hear of any perſon who'ever ſaw the dou- 


1. HznacLevn (Sphondylium) foliolis pinnatifidis. Hort. 


ble white ſort flower in the ſpring... - © © 
The ſingle forts produce ſeeds every. year, whereby | 


HE R 
they are eaſilß propag and alſo new ſlowers may 
be that way obtained. The beſt ſeaſon for ſowing of 
the ſeeds is in the beginning of Auguſt, either in pots 
or boxes of light earth, which ſhould be placed io a8 
to have only the morning ſun until October, when 
they ſhould be removed into the full ſun, to remain 
during the winter ſeaſon; but in March, when the 
young plants will begin to appear, they muſt be re- 
moved again to a ſhady ſituation, and in dry weather 
ſhould be frequently watered, and. about the begin. 
ning of Auguſt they will be fit to be tranſplanted , at 
which time you ſhould prepare a. border facing the 
eaſt, of good, freſh, loamy earth, into which you 
ſhould remove the plants, placing them about ſix 
inches diſtance each way, cloſing the earth pretty 
faſt to their roots, to prevent the worms from dray- 
ing them out of the ground, which they are very 

apt to do at that ſeaſon; and, in the ſpring follow- 
ing, they will begin to ſhew their flowers; but it will 
be three years before they flower ſtrong, and till then 
you cannot judge of their goodneſs ; when, if you 
find any double flowers, or any of a different colour 
from the common forts, they ſhould be taken up, 
and tranſplanted into the borders of the flower-garden, 
where they ſhould continue at leaſt · two years before 
they are taken up or parted; for it is remarkable 
in this plant, that where they are often removed and 
parted, they are very ſubject to die; whereas, when 
they are permitted to remain undiſturbed for many 
— they will thrive exceedingly, and become very 
roots. | | 
The double flowers, which never produce ſeeds, arc 
propagated by parting their roots, which ſhould be 
done in March, at the time when they are in flower; 
but you ſhould -be careful not to ſeparate them into 
very {mall heads, nor ſhould they be parted oftener 
than every third or fourth year, if you intend to have 
them thrive, for the reaſon before given. They de- 
light in a ſtrong loamy ſoil, and in an eaſtern poſi- 
tion, where they may have. only the morning fun, 
though they will grow in almoſt any aſpe&, not too 
warm, and are never injured by cold. 
HEPATORIUM. See EveaTorivum. 
HEPTAPHYLLUM. See PorewTiLLa. - 
HERACLEUM. Lin. Gen. 345. Sphondylium. 
Tourn. Inſt. 1. Cow Parſnep. 
The CHARACTERS are, | 
The calyx of the greater umbel is „ compoſed of ma 
ſmaller, which are plain; the 5 — — 4 — 
poſed af many leaves which fall of; the partial umbels 
have involucrums of three to ſeven leaves, the outer being 
the longeſt. The general umbel is deformed, the florets are 
moſtly fruitful ;, thoſe of the diſk have five equal petals, 
which are inflexed ; thoſe of the rays have the ſame num- 
ber. of unequal petals, the outer being the largeſt ; they 
have each five ſtamina longer than the petals, terminated 
by ſmall: ſummits. | The germen is ſituated under the 
flower, and is almoſt oval, ſupporting two ſtyles, crowned 
by fimple ſtigmas. The germen afterward becomes an ellip- 
tical fruit, compoſed . oval compreſſed ſeeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond order 
of Linnæus's fifth claſs, intitled Pentandria Digynia, 
the flowers having five ſtamina and two ſtyles. 
The Spxcits are, 


Cliff. 103. Com Parſnep with wing- pointed leaves. 

Sphondylium vulgare hirſutum. C. B. F. 157. Com- 
mon Cow Par ſnep. * 4 | | 

2. Heracieum (Panaces) foliis pinnatis, foliolis quinis, 
intermediis ſeſſilibus, floribus radiatis. Hort. Uplal. 65. 
Cow Parſnep with winged: leaves having five lobes, and 
radiated flowers. Panax Sphondylii folio, ſc. Hera- 
racleum, C. B. P. 157. 

3. HzxacieuM(Apinum) foliis ſimplicibus, floribus 
radiatis. Lin. Sp. 359. Cow Parſnep with ſimple leaves 
and radiated flowers. —— Alpinum glabrum. 
C. B. P. 137. Smooth Aldine Cow: Parſnep. E 

4. Hzracieum (Sibricum) foliis pinnatis, folioliis qui- 

nis, intermediis ſeſſilibus, corollulis uniformibus, Hort. 
Upſal. 65; Cox Parſuep with winged leaves, having oe 
obes 


* 
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lobes and a uniform corolla. Paſtinaca foliis ſimpliciter 


innatis, foliolis pinnafidis. Flor. Siber. t. p. 218. 
ir be firſt ſort grows naturally in moſt parts of England, 
ſo is rarely admitted into gardens; there is a variety 
(if not a diſtinct ſpecies of this) with narrower leaves, 
which are more divided than thoſe of the firſt ; how- 
ever, as they are ſeldom cultivated, I ſhall not trou- 
ble the reader with their deſcription. 
The ſecond fort is placed in moſt of the Pharma- 
copœias as a medicinal plant, but is rarelyuſed as ſuch, 
eſpecially in England. This riſes with a tall ſtalk 
near fix feet high, which is embraced by the baſe of 
the leaves; theſe are winged, having generally five 
roundiſh lobes, whoſe ſurface is rough, of a dark 
green colour: the flowers are produced at the top 
of the ſtalks, being cloſely incloſed by the empale- 
ment when the firſt appear; but this afterward burſt- 
ing, the umbel expands, having large petals on their 
exterior row, which are almoſt heart-ſhaped, and are ſuc- 
ceeded by flat compreſſed ſeeds like thoſe of Parſnep, 
but larger, having black ftreaks on their outſide. 
This grows naturally on the Appenines. 
The third fort grows naturally on the Alps, as alſo in 
Siberia: the ſtalks of this rife as high as thoſe of the 
former, but the leaves are ſmooth. This is ſeldom 
cultivated. 
The fourth ſort grows naturally in Siberia and Tran- 
ſylvania; in the former country, the inhabitants eat 
2 ſtalks and leaves of the plant for want of better 

ood. 
As theſe plants are rarely cultivated, unleſs in bota- 
nic gardens, ſo I ſhall recommend to thoſe who are 
deſirous to agate either of the ſpecies, to ſow 
their weeds ** autumn; and in the ſpring, when 
the plants are up, to hough the ground, cutting up 
the ſeeds, and thinning of the plants, in the ſame man- 


ner as is directed for Parſneps, with which culture | 


the plants will thrive. 
HERBA GERARDI. See Ancrilica SYLVES- 
TRIS MINOR. 
HERBALIST, HERBARIST, a perſon who 
is ſkilled in diſtinguiſhing the kinds, natures, or vir- 
tues of herbs or plants. 
HERBA PARIS. See Paris. 
To HERBARIZE, to go abroad in the fields in 
queſt of different or new herbs or plants. 
HERBIFEROUS fignifies bearing or bringing 
forth herbs. 
HERBIVOROUS, i. e. devouring or feeding on 
herbs or Graſs. 
HER BOSE, y, or full of Graſs or herbs. 
HERBOSIT Y, graſſineſs, or abundance of Graſs 
or herbs. . 
HERBULENT, graſſy, full of Graſs or herbs. 
HERMANNIA. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 656. tab. 432. 
Lin. Gen. Plant. 742. The title of this genus was 
given by Dr. Tournefort in honour of that _ bo- 


taniſt, Paul Herman, M. D. Profeſſor of Botany at 
Leyden. | 
The CHARACTERS are, ls ls 
The flower bath a pitcher-ſhaped permanent - 
ment, divided into five parts at the brim. It hath froe | 


petals,” which are narrow at their baſe, and twiſt againf | 
open | 


the ſun within the tubulous empalement, but ſpre 
above, where they are broad and obtuſe. 
broad ſtamina, which are joined in one body, terminated 


by pointed ſummits, which are joined. In the center is | 


ſituated a roundiſh five-cornered germen, ſupporting an 
- awl-ſhaped ſtyle which is longer than the ſtamina, crowned 
9  fngle Aigma. The germen afterward becomes a five- 
8 — capſule, with Ive cells opening at the top, 
incigſing many ſeeds. vcd 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linneus's ſixteenth claſs, which includes the plants 
_ whoſe flowers have five ſtamina joined in one body to 
the ſtyle. | hh 
The Spes are, ö 


1. HxRUMiVNNTA (Alnifolia) foliis cunciformibus plica- | 
| 


-catis, crenato-emarginatis. Hort. Cliff. 342. Herman- 


w **J 


It hath five | 
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nia with wedge-ſhaped folded leaves, which ate crehated 
and indented. Hermannia fruteſcens, folio oblongo 
ſerrato latiori. Boerh. Ind. Shrubby Hermannia with 4 

- broader, oblong, ſerrated leaf. 

. HzAMANNTA (Greſſulariefolia) foliis obovatis acute 
inciſis, pedunculis bifloris. Prod. Leyd. 347. Her- 
mannia with cual leaves acutely cut, and foot-talks bav- 
ing two flowers. Hermannia fruteſcens folio groſſu- 
lariæ parvo hirſuto. Boerh. Ind. Shrubby Hermannia 
with a ſmall, hairy, Gooſeberry leaf. 1 
3. Hermannia ( Altheefclia) foliis obovatis plicatis cre- 

natis tomentoſis Hort. Cliff. 343. Hermannia with 
oval, folded, woolly leaves, which are crenated Her- 
mannia fruteſcens, folio ibiſci hirſuto molli, caule pi- 
loſo. Boerh. Ind. Shrubby Hermannia with a ſoft, hairy, 
Marſhmallow leaf, and woolly ſtalk. 

4. Hzxmannia (Hyſſopifelia) toliis lanceolatis obtuſis 
ſerratis. Hort. Cliff. 342. Hermannia with obtuſe ſpear- 
ſhaped leaves, which are ſawed. Hermannia fruteſcens, 
folio oblongo ſerrato. Tourn. Shrubby Hermannia with 
an oblong ſerrated leaf. | 

5. HERMANNIA (Trifoliato) foliis oblongo-ovatis cre- 
natis tomentoſis flore mutabih. Hermannia with oblong, 
oval, crenated woolly leaves, and a changeable flower. 
Hermannia fruteſcens, folio oblongo molli cordato 
hirſuto. Boerh. Ind. Shrubby Hermannia with a ſoft, 
oblong, hairy, heart-ſhaped leaf. 

6. HerMannia (Pinata) foliis tripartitis, media pin- 
natifida. Hort. Cliff. Hermannia with tripartite leaves 
ending in many points. Hermannia fruteſcens, folio 
multifido tenui, caule rubro. Boerh. Ind. alt. Shrubby 
Hermannia with a narrow multifid leaf, and a red ſtalk. 

7. HERMANNIA (Lavendulifolia) foliis lanceolatis obtuſis 
integerrimis. Hort. Clift. 342. Ilermannia with ob- 
tuſe ſpear-ſhaped leaves, which are entire. Herman- 
nia fruteſcens, folio lavendulæ latiori & obtuſo, flore 
parvo aureo. Boerh. Ind. alt. Shrubby Hermannia 
with a broad, blunt, Lavender leaf, and a ſmall golden 
flower. 

8. HERMANNTIA (Hirſuta) foliis ſimplicibus ternatiſque 

hirſutis ſeſſilibus. Hermannia with ſingle and trifoliate 
leaves which are hairy, and fit 1 to the ſtalł. 
The firſt ſort riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk ſix or eight 
feet high, dividing into many erect irregular branches, 
covered with a brown bark, garnifhed with wedge- 
ſhaped leaves, which are narrow at their baſe, - 
broad and round at the top ; they are about an inch 
long, and three quarters broad at the point, where 
they are indented and crenated. The flowers are pro- 
duced in ſhort ſpikes on the upper part of the 
branches; they are of a pale yellow colour, but 
ſmall ; theſe appear in April and Ma , and are often 
ſucceeded, by ſeeds, which ripen in Auguſt. 
The ſecond fort is a ſhrub of lower ſtature than the 
firſt, but ſends out a great number of branches, 
which ſpread wide on every fide, garniſhed with 
ſmaller e than thoſe of the former, which are 
rough, and ſit cloſe to the branches. The flowers 
are produced in ſhort cloſe ſpikes at the end of eve 
ſhoot, ſo that the whole ſhrub ſeems covered wi 
flowers ; they are of a bright yellow, and appear to- 
ward the end of April, but are not ſucceeded by ſeeds 
in England. | 
The third ſort is a plant of humbler growth than ei- 
ther of the former, ſeldom riſing more than two feet 
and a half high ; the ftem is not ſo woody, and the 
branches are ſoft and flender, garniſhed with oval 
woolly leaves, which are plaited and crenated on the 
edges; the flowers are produced in looſe panicles at 
the end of the branches ; they are larger than thoſe 
of the other ſpecies, and have very hairy empalements, 
This ſort flowers in June and July, and frequently 
uts out more in the autumn. | 
he fourth ſort has been longer in the European ga 
dens than either of the other. This riſes with 
ſhrubby upright ſtalk to the height of ſeven or 
feet, ſending out many ligneous branches from the 
fide, which alſo grow more erect than any of the other, 
theſe arg cloathed with obtuſe ſpear-ſhaped leaves, 
CL | 6 8 abour 
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feet high, ſending out many ſlender 


them. into 
them in a ſhady ſituation until they have taken freſh 
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about an inch and a half long, and half an inch broad, 
ſawed on the edges toward the end: the flowers 
come out in ſmall bunches from the fide of the ſtalk; 


| == are of a pale Straw colour, and appear in May 
an 


June; theſe are frequently ſucceeded by ſeeds, 
which ripen the latter part of Auguſt. 
The fifth fort ſeldom riſes more than two feet high, 
with a ſoft ligneous ſtalk, ſending out ſlender irregular 
branches, garniſhed with oblong, oval, woolly leaves, 
ſtanding upon pretty long footſtalks ; the flowers are 
produced in looſe ſpikes at the end of the branches ; 
theſe are, at their firſt appearance, of a gold colour, 
but after they have been Bal days open, they change 
to yellow. This flowers in June and July. 
The ſixth fort riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk near three 
Laa covered 
with a reddiſh bark, garniſhed with narrow wing- 
pointed leaves; the flowers come out from the ſide 
of the branches in ſmall cluſters ; they are ſmall, and 
1 8 deep yellow colour. This flowers in June and 
uly. | 


The ſeventh fort hath ſhrubby branching ſtalks, 
which are very buſhy, but ſeldom riſe more than a 


foot and a half high; the branches are very ſlender, 
and garniſhed with hairy, pale, green leaves of dit- 
ferent ſizes ; ſome of them are two inches long, and 
one broad at their ends; but their common ſize is ſel- 


dm more than one inch long, and half an inch broad 
at their points; they are entire, and ſit pretty cloſe 


to the branches; the flowers come out from the ſide 
of the ſtalk ſingly, they are ſmall, and of a yellow 
colour. This ſort flowers moſt part of ſummer. 

The eighth ſort I raiſed from ſeeds which came 


from the Cape of Good Hope. This riſes with a 
| ſhrubby hairy ſtalk about two feet high, ſending out 
many ſide branches, which grow more erect than thoſe 


of the former, garniſhed with oblong, veined, hairy 


leaves, which are ſometimes ſingle, and at other 


times come out by threes, the middle one being the 


| largeſt; the flowers are produced toward the end 
of the branches; they are large, and of a deep yel- 
low colour, with large, ſwollen, hairy empalements. 


This ſort continues flowering moſt part of ſummer. 
All the ſpecies of this genus yet known, are natives 
of the country about the Cape of Good Hope, from 


whence moſt of them were brought to the gardens in 
Holland, where they have been propagated and ſpread 


through moſt parts of Europe. | 

The plants are all propagated by planting cuttings of 
them during any of the ſummer months, in a bed of 
freſh earth, obſerving to water and ſhade them until 


they are well rooted, which will be in about fix 


weeks after planting ; then you ſhould take them up, 
preſerving a ball of earth to their roots, and plant 
ts filled with light freſh earth, placing 


root; after which they may be expoſed to the open 
air, with Myrtles, Geraniums, &c. until the middle 
or latter end of October, when they muſt be removed 


into the green-houſe, obſerving to place them in the 


cooleſt part of the houſe, where they may have as 


much free air as ra, for if they are too much 
e, 


drawn in the houſe, they will appear very faint and 


potted at leaſt twice every year, i. e. in May and Sep- 


tember; otherwiſe their roots will be ſo matted, as to 
- \« #6 their growth. | | f 
Th 


eſe plants rarely produce good 


* 


ſickly, and ſeldom produce many flowers; whereas, | 

when they are only preſerved from the froſt, and have 
2 great ſhare of free air, they will appear ſtrong and 
healthy, and produce large quantities of flowers in | 
April and May, during which ſeaſon they make a very | 
_ handſome appearance in the green-houſe : they 1 | 
. . alſo be frequently watered, and will require to be new 


"cept the fourth and eighth forts, which ripen their | 
| ſeeds every year in England; the other rarely pro- 
ducing any, I ſuppoſe this may be accounted for by | 
their having been long propagated from cuttings, for 
hole panes which I have raiſed from ſeeds, have been 


| rwo or three years after, but I have always | 
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found thoſe plants which have been propagate | 
cuttings taken from theſe, have ſoon —— — 
the et I have obſerved in many other <a> 
therefore thoſe who are deſirous to continue thei; 
plants fruitful, ſhould conſtantly raiſe them from 
leeds. Theſe, as alſo thoſe which are obtained from 
abroad, muſt be ſown upon a moderate hot-he . 
and when the plants come up, they muſt be tra; 
planted into ſmall pots, and plunged into another 
very, moderate hot-bed, in order to promote their 
rooting z after which they muſt be hardened by de- 
greed, to endure the open air in ſummer, and may 
en be treated as the old plants, 


HERMODACTYLUS, the Hermodactyl, com. 


monly called Snake's-head Iris. 

This genus is by Dr. Linnæus joined to Iris, the 
characters of the flower agreeing pretty well with thoſ- 
of that genus; from which, Tournefort has ſeparated 
it from the difference of the root, which is not ac- 
cording to his own ſyſtem, where he makes the ſha 


of the 72 with their number and poſition, the 


principal characteriſtics in diſtinguiſhing the claſſes 
and genera ; but as this plant requires a particular 
2 ſo I have continued it under Tournefort's 
title. | 
The CHRARACTERs are, 
It bath @ Lily-ſnaped flower, conſiſting of one leaf, and 
wee exatily like an Iris, but has a tuberous root, di- 
vided into two or three dugs, like oblong bulbs. 
We have but one Syxcizs of this plant, viz. 


HzermopacTyYLus (Tubereſa) folio quadrangulo. C. B. P. 
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Sneke"s-bead Iris, vulgò. This is alſo called Iris tu- 
bero'a Beigarum, 1. c. Tuberous Iris of the Dutch, 

This plant is caſily propagated by its tubers, which 
ould be taken off ſoon after the green leaves decay, 
which is the proper ſcaſon for tranſplanting the root; 
but they ſhould not be kept long out of the ground, 
leſt they ſhrink, which will cauſe them to rot when 
they are planted. They ſhould have a loamy foil, 
not too ſtrong; nor deep, and muſt be planted to an 
eaſt aſpect, where they will flower very well. The 
roots ſhould not be removed oftener than once in 
three years, if you delign to increaſe them ; but 
then they ſhould be planted at a farther diſtance from 


each other, than if they were to remain but one year; 


and the beds ſhould be kept clear from weeds, and at 
Michaelmas there ſhould be ſome fine earth laid over 
the-beds, which will greatly ſtrengthen their roots, 
The diſtance which theſe plants ſhould be allowed is 
ſixinches ſquare, and they ould be placeq three inches 
deep in the ground. Theſe produce their flowers in May, 
and their ſeeds are ripe in Auguſt; but as they mul- 
tiply faſt by their roots, few people are at the 
trouble of raiſing them from ſeeds; but thoſe who 
have an inclination ſo to do, muſt treat them in the 
manner directed for the bulbous. Iriſes. 

The roots of this Plane are very apt to run deep into 
the ground, and then they ſeldom produce flowers; 
and many times they ſhoot ſo deep as to be loſt, 
eſpecially where the ſoil is very light; therefore to 


prevent this, it will be proper to lay a thickneſs of 


rubbiſh under the border where theſe are planted, to 
hinder them from getting down. This ſhould al- 
Ways N in light ground, but in ſtrong land 


there will be no occaſion to make ule of this precau- 
tion, becauſe they. do not ſhoot downward ſo ſreely 


in that. 


This plant has by ſome botanic writers been ſuppoſed 
the true Hermodactyl, but what has been long ulcd 


in Europe for that is the root of a Colchicum. 
ERNANDIA. Plum. Nov. Gen. 8. tab. 40. Lin. 


Gen. Plant. 93 1. Jack-in-a-Box, vulgò. 


The CHARACTERS are | 
I hath: male and female flowers on the ſame plant; the 


male flawers have à partial involucrum, compoſed of four 


oval ſmall leaves, which neue three flowers; each of 
theſe has a proper bell-ſhaped empalement of one leaf; 


the petal is funnel-ſhaped,: cut into fix ſegments et the 
brim; it hath three ſhort ſtamina. inſerted in. the empale- 
ment, terminated by ere ſummits. The female flowers 

| are 


* 


H E R 
are ſhaped like the male, but want ſtamina; they bave a 
roundiſh germen, ſupporting three flender ſtyles, "crowned 
| by acute + wah ; 
large, ſwollen, oblong fruit, perforated at each end, in- 
cloſmg one hard globular nut. L ; 
This genus of plants is ranged in the third ſection of 
Linnæus's twenty-fi-ſt claſs, intitled Moncecia Tri- 
andria; which includes thoſe plants which have male 
and female flowers in the ſame plant, whoſe male 
flowers have three ſtamina. bo” 


We have but one Sezcies of this genus in Eng- 


land, viz. 


HRNANDIA (Sonora) foliis peltatis. Hort. Cliff. 483. 


tab. 13. Hernandia amplo hederæ folio umbilicato. 
Plum. Hernandia with a large umbilicated Foy leaf, com- 
monly called in the Weft- Indies, Jacł- in- a- box. 


This plant is very common in Jamaica, Barbadoes, | 


St. Chriſtopher's, and many other iſlands in the Weſt- 
Indies, where it is known by the name of Jack-in-a- 
box. The fruit of this plant when ripe, is perforated, 
and the nut in the inſide becomes hard; ſo that when 
the wind blows through the fruit, it makes a whiſtling 
noiſe, which may be heard at a diſtance , fom whence, 
I ſuppoſe, the inhabitants gave this name to the 
plant. It grows in the gullies, where there are. rills of 
water, 
In Europe this plant is preſerved in curious gardens, 
with other tender exotic plants. It is propagated by 
ſowing the ſeeds in a hot-bed in the ſpring and when 
the plants have ariſen two inches high, :!\-y ſhould be 
tranſplanted each into a ſeparate por, filled with freſh 
rich earth, and plunged into the hot-bed again, ob- 
ſerving to water and ſhade them until they have taken 
root; after which time they muſt have air admitted 
to them, (by raiſing the glaſſes) in proportion to the 
warmth of the air, or the heat of the bed in which 
they are placed; and ſhould be frequently wa- 
tered, otherwiſe” they will not thrive. As the plants 
advance, they ſhould be removed into larger pots, 
which ſhould be filled with rich earth; but in doing 
this, you ſhould be very careful not to break the 
roots, as alſo to preſerve a ball of earth to 
them; and if their leaves ſhould hang after being 
removed, the plants muſt be ſcreened from the ſun 
until they have taken new root. The beſt time to 
ſhift theſe plants is in July, that they may be well 
rooted before the cold re the plants muſt 
be conſtantly kept in the bark- ſtove: in winter they 
ſnould have a moderate ſhare of heat, and in the 
ſummer they muſt have plenty of air in hot weather. 
With this management, the plants will grow to the 
height of ſixteen feet or more, and the leaves being 


very large, will make a beautiful „ rex in the | 


ſtove. Ir hath not as yet flowered in England, though 

we may expect ſome of the large plants to flower in a 

ſhort rime. . 12 | 
HERNIARTA. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 507. tab. 228. 

Lin. Gen, Plant. 272. [of Hernia, Lat. a rupture.] 

Rupture wort. 

The CHARACTERS are, | 

The flower hath no petals, but a coloured empalement 

of one leaf, cut into five parts which ſpread open. I. 
bath frve ſmall awl-ſhaped ſtamina, ſituated in the divi- 


ions of the empalement, terminated by ſingle ſummits, | 


and ſive others which are barren, placed alternately be- 


tween them. In the center is an oval germen with two | 


ſtigmas, which have acute points; the germen afterward 
turns to a ſmall capſule incloſed in the empalement, having 
one oval. pointed ſeed.” ; 
This genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond ſection 
of Linnzus's fifth claſs, intitled Pentandria Digynia, 
which includes the 
mina and two ſtyles. 
The Sprxcrss are, 
I, 
Smooth Rupturewort. | 
2. HERNIARIA (Hirſuta) hirſuta herbacea. J. B. 3. 379. 
Rough or hairy | 


N | Q. Þ 
3. HRNTANIA (Affenes folia) alſines folio. Tourn. Inſt, | 


507. Rupturewort with a Chickweed leaf. 


The enipalement afterward becomes a | 


plants whoſe flowers have five ſta- 


Hznnrazia (Glabra) glabra herbacea. J. B. 3. 378. | 
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4. Henxanta (Fraticeſa) caulibus fruticoſis, floribus 
quadrifidis. Amen. Acad. 4. p. 369. turewort 
with ligneous ftalks and quadri wers. rniaria 
fruticoſa, viticulis lignoſis. C. B. P. 382. 
The two firſt ſorts grow naturally in England, but 
not very common; they are low trailing plants, their 
branches lying on the ground, and extend feven or 
eight inches each way; they have leaves like the 
ſmaller Chickweed, the firſt is fmooth, and thoſe of 
the ſecond are hairy; the flowers come out in 
cluſters from the ſide of the ſtalks at the joints; 
they are ſmall, and of a yellowiſh green, ſo make.no 
appearance. | 
The fourth fort hath ſhrubby ſtalks which trail up- 
on the ground, garniſhed with ſmall hairy leaves 
—— the ſecond ſort; the flowers are alſo very like 
c. 
The third fort is an annual plant, which grows na- 
turally in France and Italy. This doth not ſpread 
ſo much as either of the other ſorts, but the flowers 
and leaves are ſomewhat like the firſt, but larger. 
Theſe plants are ſeldom cultivated, but in botanie 
gardens for the ſake of variety. The three firſt are 
annual plants, ſeldom continuing longer. than one 
year; and muſt be permitted to ſhed their ſeeds, 
whereby they are better preſerved than if ſown with 
art. The fourth ſort is an abiding plant, which may 
be propagated by cuttings ; but as they are plants 
of no beauty, they are rarely preſerved in gardens. 
The firit fort is what ſhould be uſed in the ſhops, but 
is rarely ſeen in London, the herb-women commonl 
bringing the Parſley Break ſtone to the markets, whic 
is ſold inſtead of this plant. Th 
HESPERTIS. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 222. tab. 108. 
Lin. Gen. Plant. 731. {ſome derive the name of this 
plant from Heſperia, Italy, from whence the people 
were anciently called Heſperides; but it is pretty 
plain, that the name was taken from Rær , be- 
cauſe the flower commonly ſmells moſt in an even- 
ing; either of theſe may be admitted. It is called 
Viola Matronalis, becauſe it reſembles the Violet, and 
was at firſt cultivated by women.] Dame's Violet, 
Rocket, or Queen's Gillifiower; in French, Juliane, 
Or Juliene. * | 9959: 
The ChARACTERs are, | 
| The flower is compoſed ef four oblong petals in form of 
a croſs, whoſe baſe or tails are narrow, and are fituated 
in a four-leaved empalement, which falls away. It hath 
fix awl-ſhaped ſtamina, four of them as long as. the 
. tube of the flower, and two much ſhorter, terminated by 
narrow erett ſummits, r. Hexed at their points. It hath a 
honey-gland ſituated between the two ſhort lamina, and 
a four-cornered. germen the length of the ſtamina, But no 
ſtyle, the oblong 'ereft ſtigma fitting on the germen ; the 
ſtigma is divided into two parts, which join at their 
Points. The germen afterward becomes a. plain, long, 
compreſſed pod with two cells, divided by an intermediate 
partition, incloſing many oval compreſſed ſeeds. | 
This genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond ſection 
of Linnæusꝰs fifteenth claſs, intitled Tetradynamia Si- 
liquoſa, the flowers having four long and two ſhort 
ſtamina, and are ſucceeded by long pods.. . ' 
The Species are, | 
. HxSPEAIS (Matronalis) caule ſimplici erecto, foliis 
_ ovato-lanceolatis denticulatis, petalis mucrone emar- 
inatis. Lin. Sp. 927. Dame's Violet with a finghe erect 
talk, oval, ſpear-ſhaped, indented leaves, and the petals 
| 12 flowers indented at the tep. Heſperis hortenſis, 
re purpureo. C. B. P. 202. Garden Rocket with a 
. Hesezzrs (Aba) caule ſimplici erecto, foliis lanceo- 
latis ſerratis, petalis integris. Dame Violet wwith a ſingle 
upright Halt, ſpear-ſhaped ſawed leaves, and the petals,of 
1 
C. B 


» — 


— 


Bower: entire. Heſperis hortenſis flore candido. 
P. 202. Garden Rocket with a white flower. 
3. Hesezss (Inadora) caule ſimplici erecto, foliis ſub- 


| + haſtatis dentatis petalis obtuſis. Lin. Sp. 727. Dame 


Violet with a ſingle upright talk, halbert-ſpeped, in- 


dented, obtuſe leaves and petals.  'Heſperis ſylveſtris in- 
odora. C. B. P. 202. Unſavoury. wild Rocket. . 
ag f 4. ES 
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4. HisrERISs (Trifis) caule hiſpido ramoſo patente. Hott. | 
U 
pr ſtalk. Heſperis montana, pallidia, odoratiſſi- 
ma. C. B. P. 202. Sweeteſt Mountain Rocket. 

5. Hesezx1s (Siherica) caule 
dentato-ſerratis, youre obtuſiſſimis integris.. Lin. Sp. 
927. Dame Violet with a fingle ſtalk, r-ſhaped 
ſawed leaves, and blunt entire petals to the ; 

6. HxsrERIs (Exigua) caule ramoſiſſimo diffuſo, foliis 
lineari-lanceolatis dentatis, filiquis apice truncatis. 
Dames Violet with a very branching T tall, nar- 
ret, ſpear-ſb indented leaves, the points of the 
pods d like a truncheon. Heſperis exigua lutea, 
folio dentato anguſto. Boerh. Ind. 146. Rocket with 
a very ſmall yellow flower, and a narrow indented leaf. 

7. Hzsyzr1s (Dentata) foliis dentato-pinnatifidis, caule 
lævi. Lin. Sp. Plant. 664. Dame i Violet withwing-painted 
indented leaves, and a ſmooth ftalk. r flore albo 
minimo, filiqui longà, folio profunde dentato. Boerh. 
Ind. alt. 2. 20. Rocket with a 7 white flower, a 
long pod, and leaves deeply indented. 

8. Hz$eeris (Africans) caule ramoſiſſimo diffuſo, fo 
liis petiolatis lanceolatis acute dentatis ſcabris filiquis 
ſeſſilibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 928. Dame Violet with very 
branching diffuſe Palks, ſpear ſhaped, 
and pods fitting cloſe to the ſtalks. Heſperis Africana, 
hieracii folio hirſuto, flore minimo purpuraſcente. 
TE: xy — — a bairy Hawkweed 

| 2 a ma er. 

9. gs 7 A erecto ramoſo, foliis corda- 
tis amplexicaulibus ſerratis villoſis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
664. Dames Violet with an ereft branching falt, and 
bairy, ſawed, heart-ſhaped leaves embracing the falt. 
Torritis annua verna, purpuraſcente flore. Tourn. 
Inſt, 224. Anmal ad How Muſtard, with a pur- 


flower. 
Fe firſt fort grows naturally in Italy; this was for- 
merly in greater plenty in the Englith gardens than at 
preſent, having been long neglected becauſe the flowers 
were ſingle, and made but little appearance; how- 
ever, as the flowers have a very grateful ſcent, ſo the 
plant is worthy of a place in eyery good garden. This 
riſes with an upright ſtalk a foot and a half high, gar- 
niſhed with ſpear-ſhaped leaves which fit cloſe to 
the ſtalk, and are ſlightly indented on their edges, 
ending in acute points : the flowers are produced in 
a looſe thyrſe on the top of the ſtalks ; they are com- 
poſed of four petals, which are roundiſh and in- 
dented at their points, of a deep purple colour, and 
ſmell very ſweet, eſpecially in the evening or in cloudy 
weather, It flowers in June, and the feeds ripen 
the latter end of Auguſt. It is. a biennial plant, ſo 
that young plants ſhould be raiſed ear, to ſup- 
ply the place of thoſe which decay : if the ſeeds are 
Now to ſcatter, the plants will come up without 
trouble in the ſpring ; and if the ſeeds are ſown, the 
beſt ſeaſon for it is in the autumn; becauſe thoſe which 
are ſown in the ſpring often fail if the ſeaſon proves 
dry, or will remain a long time in the ground before 
they vegetate. W ſhould have a loamy un- 


dunged ſoil, in which it will thrive better than in 
rich land. ; a 
There is a variety of this with double flowers, in ſome 


of the gardens in France; but that which we have in 
England, is a variety of the third ſort with unſavoury 
flow 


flowers. 
The ſecond fort has been ly ſuppoſed only a 

variety of the firſt, differing in the colour of the flower, 
but is certainly a diſtin& ſpecies ; the leaves of this 
are not ſo long, but much broader than thoſe of the 
firſt, and their borders are entire; the flowers are not 
quite ſo large, nor do they form ſo ſpikes ; 

they are white, and have not fo fine a ſcent as the firſt. 

This is alſo a biennial plant, requiring the ſame treat- 
ment as. the firſt. 
The third ſort | 
tria. This riſes with an upright ſtalk near two feet 


a, 


high, garniſhed with ſpear-ſhaped leaves, ending in | 


acute points, and ſharply indented on their 


187. Dame's Violet with a prickly, branching, | 


plici, folis lanceolatis | 


7 ſawed leaves, 


grows naturally in Hungary and Auf: | 
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the flowers grow in looſe ſpikes on the top of th 
ſtalks; in ſome they are whate, in others — — 
ſometimes both 2 ſtriped in the ſame flower , 
theſe have no odour, ſo are not deſerving of a place 
in gardens, but may be propagated in the ſame man- 
ner as the two former. 5 
From this ſort, the double white and purple Rock- 
ets have been accidentally obtained, Which are much 
eſteemed for the beauty of their flowers } and if they 
had the agreeable odour of the Garden Rocket, they 
would be ſome of the beſt furniture for the borders 
of the flower-garden, but they are without ſcent ; how- 
ever, for the beauty of their flowers, they are by ſome 

greatly eſteemed, therefore I ſhall here inſert the beſt 
method of propagating them yet known. 

Theſe ts are naturally biennial, fo the plants with 
ſingle ers rarely ſurvive the ſecond year; nor will 
22 2 double flowers continue much longer; ſo 

at unleſs young plants are annually raiſed to ſupp] 

the place of the Ja ones, there wil ſoon be a 1 
of # army which is what few perſons are careful enough 
to obſerve; but thinking the roots to be perennial, 
truſt to their putting out offsets, or the plants re- 
maining after they have flowered ; and finding them 
decay, are apt to think their ſoil very improper for 
them, and are at a loſs to account for their decaying , 
whereas, when the plants have flowered, they have 
finiſhed their period, and ſeldom continue to flower a 
ſecond time from the fame root; though in poor 
land, they will often put out a few weak , 
which may flower again, but ſeldom ſo ſtrong as the 
principal roots; therefore thoſe who are deſirous to 
propagate theſe plants, ſhould do it in the following 
manner : 
There ſhould be ſome ſtrong roots of each fort kept 
apart for this purpoſe, which are not intended to 
flower; when theſe have ſhot. up their flower-ſtalks 
about fix inches high, they ſhould be cut cloſe to 
the bottom ; each of theſe may be divided in the 
middle to make two cuttings, which ſhould be planted 


in a ſoft, | any loamy ſoil, to an caſt expoſure, where 
they may have only the morning ſun ; and theſe may 
be planted Near t r, ſo as to be covered 


2 


ich hand or bell-glaſſes, which ſhould be put over 
them after the cuttings have been well watered, and 
cloſely ſhut down,. drawing the earth round the rim 
of the glaſſes to exclude the air; then the glaſſes 
ſhould be ſhaded with mats every day when the ſun 
is hot; and if the cuttings are gently refreſhed with 
water once in ſeven or eight days, it will be ſuffi- 
cient, for too much moiſture will cauſe them to rot : 
when theſe are watered, the glaſſes ſhould be cloſely 
ſhut down again as before; with this management the 
cuttings will put out roots in five or fix weeks, and 
will begin to ſhoot above; then the glaſſes ſhould be 
gently raiſed on one fide to admit the air to them, 
and ſo gradually harden them to che open air, to 
prevent their drawing up weak. When theſe have 
made good roots, they ſhould be carefully removed, 
and planted in an eaſt border at about ey! þ or nine 
inches aſunder, obſerving to ſhade and water them till 
| they have taken new root ; after which they will re- 
quire no other care, but to keep them clean from 
- weeds till the autumn, when they may be tranſplanted 
into the borders of the pleaſure-garden, where they 
are deſigned to flower. Ws 
The 322 are thus cut down, will ſend up 
more than before; and when theſe are of a pro- 
r height, they may be cut off and treated in the 
Ee way; ſo that if the roots are ſound, there may be 
two or crops of theſe cuttings taken from them, 
and by ſo doing, the old roots may be continued much 
longer than if they are permitted to flower; and by 
this management, there may be always a ſupply of 


good nts for the flower · garden. 

heſe plants are very ſubject ta canker and rot when 
they are planted in a light rich ſoil, but in poor ſtrong 
ground, | have ſeen them thrive and flower in the ut- 
moſt perfection, here the ſtems of flowers have been 


— 


they are of a dark green, and fit cloſe to the 
3 


zs large, and the flowers as fair as the fineſt double 


Stock- 


to be 
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Stock-gilliflowers. Their ſeaſon of flowering is in 
the beginning of June, and I have frequently raiſed | 
young plants from the ſtalks after the flowers have 
Nas, by cutting them in lengths, and planting 
them in the manner before directed; but theſe ſel- 
dom make ſo good plants as the young cuttings, nor 
are they ſo certain to grow, therefore the other are 
referred. | g 
The fourth ſort grows naturally in Hungary. This 
is much cultivated in the gardens abroad, for the great 
fragrancy of its flowers, which in the evening is ſo | 


ſtrong, as to perfume the air at a great diſtance, eſpe- | 


cially where there are any number of the plants. The 
ladies in Germany are very fond of this plant, and du- 
ring the ſeaſon 4 their flowering, have the pots placed 
in their apartments every evening, that they may en- 
joy the fragrancy of their flowers; for they have but 
lille beauty, being ſmaller than thoſe of the Garden 
Rocket, and of a pale colour, but the ſcent of their 
flowers is much preferable to them; though in the 
day- time, if the weather is clear, they have very little 
odour ; but when the ſun leaves them, their fragrancy 
is expanded to a great diſtance. To this ſpecies it is 
ſuppoſed, that the title of Dame's Violet was firſt ap- 
lied. 
his ſort is very rarely ſeen in the Engliſh ens: I 
tuppoſe it has been neglected, becauſe the flowers 
= no appearance, It 1s a biennial plant like the 
Garden Rocket, which 1s propagated by ſeeds in the 
ſame manner; but the plants are not quite fo hardy, 
and are very ſubject to rot in winter, eſpecially on a 
moiſt ſoil, or in rich land, where they are apt to grow 
very rank, ſo are ſoon injured by wet and cold in the 
winter; therefore the plants of this fort ſhould be 
planted in a dry poor foil, and a warm ſituation; and 
if ſome of them are planted in pots to be placed under 
a common frame in winter, where they may be ſhel- 
tered from hard rains and froſt, but enjoy the free 
air at all times when the weather 1s mild. it will be 
a ſure way to preſerve them. 
The leaves of this fort are much larger than thoſe 
of the Garden Rocket, and of a paler green; the 
ſtalks are cloſely ſet with briſtly hairs; the flowers 
grow in looſe panicles at the top of the ſtalk, and ap- 
ar about the ſame time with the Garden Rocket. 
| The ſeeds of the fifth ſort were ſent me from Germany 
without any title, nor any-account of the country from 
whence it came; but as it was ſent with the ſeeds of 
ſome Siberian plants, I ſuppoſe- this came from the 
ſame country. This is a biennial plant, which riſes 
with a ſtrong branching ſtalk between two and three 
feet high, which is very hairy, garniſhed with oblong 
heart-ſhaped leaves, ending in acute points, fitting 
cloſe to the ſtalk ; they are four inches long, and one 
and a half broad at their baſe, gradually diminiſhing 
to the point, and are. (lightly ſawed on their edges; 
the upper part of the ſtalk divides into two or three 
| — which are garniſhed with ſmall leaves of 
the ſame ſhape with thoſe below, and are terminated 
with looſe panicles of ſingle, large, purple flowers of 


great fragrancy. This fort flowered the end of June | 


1757, but the great. rains which fell in Auguſt, rotted 
the plants before the ſeeds were ripe. | | 
The ſixth fort grows naturally in the warm 
Europe; this is annual; the ſtalks riſe about eight 
or nine inches high, branching out greatly on eve 
. fide in a confuſed ofder ; they are garniſhed wit 
ſmall, narrow, indented leaves, and are terminated 
by cluſters of ſmall yellow flowers, Es no 
appearance. eee Wo 
| The ſeventh. ſort grows naturally in Sicily. This is 
an annual 
inches high; the ſtalk branches toward the top into 
three or four ſmaller, which are terminated by ſmall 
white flowers; the leaves are two inches long and 
one broad, cut almoſt to the midrib on each 
as to reſemble a winged leaf. BO 
The eighth ſort grows naturally in Africa. This is 
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plant, which ſeldom rifes more than fix | 


the ground; they are ſawed and hai 
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ſpear-ſhaped leaves ſawed on their edges, and termi- 
nated by looſe panicles of ſmall purple flowers, which 
appear in June and July; theſe are ſucceeded Dy lon 
"Ur ſitting cloſe to the ſtalks, and are filled wit 
mall ſeeds which ripen in September. _ 
Theſe three ſorts are rarely cultivated, except in bo- 
tanic 1 8 for the ſake of variety. If the ſeeds 
of theſe are permitted to ſcatter, the plants will come 
up without care, and only require to be kept clean 
from weeds; or they may be ſown either in the ſpring 
or the autumn where wy are to ſtand, for they do 
por bear tranſplanting well. 
he ninth fort is an annual plant, which grows na- 
turally in the ſouth of France. This ſends out ſeveral 
heart-ſhaped leaves from the root, which ſpread on 
: the ſtalk riſes 
nine inches high, branching toward the top, garniſhed 
with leaves of the ſane ſhape, which embrace the 
ſtalks with their baſe ; the lowers are produced in 
looſe pRon at the end of the branches ; they are of 
a lively purple colour, and thoſe plants which riſe in 
the autumn, flower early in the. ſpring. If theſe 
ſeeds are ſown in the autumn, they ſucceed much bet- 
ter than in the ſpring. 


HEUCHERA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 283. Sanicle. 


The ChARACrERs are, 
The flowwer is compoſed of frve narrow petals, which are 
inſerted in the border of the one-leaved empalement. I. 
hath five eret awl-ſhaped ſtamina, which are much longer 
than the empalement, terminated by roundiſb ſummits. It 
hath a roundiſb bifid germen, with two ereft ſtyles the 
length of the ſtamina, crowned by obtuſe ſtigmas. The 
germen afterward turns to an oval-pointed capſule with 


two horns, which are reflexed, baving two cells filled with 


very ſmall ſeeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond ſeftion of 
Linnæus's fifth claſs, which includes thoſe plants 
whoſe flowers have five ſtamina and two ſtyles. 

We have but one Spreixs of this genus, viz. 


HevcnzRa ( Americana.) Hort. Cliff. 82. Mitella Ameri- 


—_ 


HIBISCUS. Lin. Gen. 


of | 


-' ſtamina, which are joined tot 


uallidè purpureo villoſo. Boerh. Ind. 
of America, with hairy flowers of a dirty 


cana, flore 
alt. Mitella 
le colour. | 
his plant grows naturally in Virginia, but is 10 
enough to 4 in the open air in England. It ha 
a perennial root, which ſends out many ry aged 
oval leaves, which are indented into four or five 
lobes, and are crenated on their edges, of a lucid 
een, and ſmooth; from between theſe come out 
e foot-ſtalks of the flower, which are naked, and 
riſe a foot high, dividing at the top into a looſe pani- 
cle, ſuſtaining many ſmall hairy flowers, of an obſo- 
lete purple colour. This flowers in May, and the 
ſeeds ripen in Auguſt. | 
It is propagated by parting the roots in autumn, and 
mould be planted in a ſhady ſituation; there is little 
beauty in this plant, but it is preſerved in ſome gar- 
dens for the ſake of Eg 4 
ant. 756, Ketmia. 
Inſt. R. H. 99. tab. 26. Syrian Mallow. 
The CHARACTERs are, | 
The flower has a double empalement, which is permanent; 
the outer is on of eight or ten narrow leaves, the 
inner is ſhaped like a cup, and is of one leaf, cut at the 
brim into five acute points. It hath five beart 
petals, which join at their _ into one. It bath many 
ſtyle, in form of a column, 
within the tube of the flower, but expand toward the top, 
and are terminated by kidney-ſhaped ſummits. It has a 
round germen, with 


Tourn, 


Render Jlyles longer than the tlamina, 
crowned by roundiſh ſtigmas. The germen afterward turns 
to a capſule with five cells, opening in froe parts, inciging 
kidney-ſhaped feeds. © " | 


| This genus of 95 85 is ranged in the third ſection 


1. 


an annual plant with a very branching ſtalk, Which 
riſes about nine inches high, garniſhed with rough | 


* 


of Linnæus's 
le, ſo | 1 


ixteenth claſs, which includes thoſe 
ants whoſe flowers have many ſtamina Joined to the 
les in one body, forming a column. | 
SPECIES are, 7 5 | 
Hinitkvs Hriacus) foliis cuneiformi-ovatis, pron? 
inciſo-dentatis, caule 2 Hort. Cliff. 30. Hi 
: | = 


* 


| HIB 
cu with wedge-ſhaped oval leaves, whoſe upper parts 
are cut, indented, and a tree-like ftalk. Ketmia Syrorum 
quibuſdam. C. B. P. 316. The Syrian Ketmia, commonly 
called Althea frutex. 3 
. Hizrscus (Sinenſis) foliis cordato-quinquangularis ob- 
ſoletè ſerratis, caule arboreo. Hort. Upſal. 205. Hi- 
biſcus wvith heart-ſhaped leaves, having fue angles which 
are ſlightly ſawed, and a tree-like ſtalk. Ketmia ſinen- 
ſis, fructu ſubrotundo. Tourn. Inſt. R. II. 100. 
China Ketmia with a roundiſh fruit, commonly called China 
Roſe. | 
wiscus ( Abelmoſchus) foliis ſubpeltato-cordatis ſep- 
temangularibus, ſerratis hiſpidis. Hort. Cliff. 349. 


Hibiſcus with heart-ſhaped target leaves, baving ſeven | 


angles which are ſawed, and ſet with prickly hairs. 
Ketmia Americana hitſuta, flore flavo, & ſemine moſ- 
chato. Tourn, Inſt, R. H. 100. Hairy American Ket- 
mia with a yellow flower and muſty ſeed, commonly called 
Miſt. | N 
4. 5 (Mani bot) foliis palmato- digitatis ſeptem- 
partitis. Hort. Cliff. 350. Hibiſcus with fingered leaves, 
which are divided into ſeven parts. Ketmia America- 
na, folio Papayæ, flore magno flaveſcente, fundo 
purpureo, fructu erecto pyramidali hexagono, ſemine 
rotundulo ſapore fatuo. Boerh. Ind. alt. 1. 272. Ame- 
rican Ketmia with a Papa leaf, and a large yellow 
flower, having a purple bottom, a pyramidal, fix corner ed, 
erelt fruit, and round ſeeds of a flat taſte. | 
5. Histscus (Tomentoſus) foliis cordatis angulatis ſerra- 
tis tomentoſis, caule arboreo. Hibiſcus with angular, 
heart-ſhaped, ſawed, woolly leaves, and a tree - lite ſtalł. 
Malva arboreo, folio oblongo acuminato veluto den- 
tato & leviter ſinuato, flore ex rubro flaveſcente. Sloan. 
Cat. 95. Tree Mallet with oblong, acute-pointed, in- 
dented leaves, ſlightly finuated, and a reddiſh yellow 
by | 


wer. 
6. Hisiscus (Tiliaceus) foliis cordatis ſubrotundis in- 
diviſis acuminatis crenatis, caule arboreo. Prod. Leyd. 
532. Hibiſcus with entire 8 leaves, and a tree- 
like ftalk. Ketmia Indica tiliz folio. Tourn. Inſt. R. 
H. 100. Indian Ketmia with a Lime-tree leaf. | 
7. Hiniscvs (Favanica) foliis ovatis acuminatis ſerratis 
glabris, caule arboreo.. Flor, Zeyl. 260. Hibiſcus with 
oval-pointed, ſawed, ſmooth lea ves, and a tree-like ſtalk. 


Alcea Javanica arboreſcens, flore pleno rubicundo. | 
Bryen. Cent. 121. tab. 56. Tree Vervain Mallow of 


Fava, with a double red flower, called in India Shoe-flower. 
8. Hisiscvs (Vitifolis) foliis ſerratis inferioribus ovatis 
indiviſis, ſuperioribus quinquepartitis, caule aculeato. 
Prod. Leyd. 358. Hibiſcus with ſatved leaves, the lower 
oval and undivided, the upper divided into five parts, 
and a prickly ſtalk. Ketmia Indica vitis folio, mag- 
no flore. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 100. Indian Ketmia 
. with a Vine leaf and large flower. | 
datis, mediis tripartitis, ſummis quinque 
aculeato. Hibiſcus with ſawed leaves, the lower ones 


being heart-ſhaped, the middle divided into three parts, | 


the upper into five, and a prickly ſtalk. Ketmia Egyp- 
tiaca vitis folio, parvo flgre. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 100. 
Egyptian Retmia with a Vine leaf and a ſmall firwer. 
10. Hissevs (Goſſypifelius). foliis quinquelobatis ſer- 
* ratis, caule glabro. Hibiſcus with ſawed leaves divided 
into five lobes, and a ſmooth ſtalk. Ketmia Indica, 
Goflyppii folio, acetoſæ * Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 
100. 
Sorrel. 


11. Hiniscus (Ficulneus) foliis quinquefido- palmatis, | 


caule aculeato, Hort. Cliff, 498. Hibiſcus with hand- 
ſhaped ve. pointed leaves, and a prickly ſtalk. Ketmia 
Zeylanica, fici folio, perianthio oblongo integro. 
Hort. Elch. 1 go. tab. 157. Ketmia of Ceylon with a Fig 
, and an oblong entire perianthium. vr 
12. Histscus (Suratzenfis) foliis quinquepartitis, lobis 
© ovato-lanceolatis hirſutis crenatis, caule ſpinoſſimo. 
p ory 1 wy aged into fv lobes, which are 
oval, ſpear-ſhaped, bairy, and crenated, and a rick 
Hall. 3 Indica aculeata, foliis rye un. 


Taft. 161. Prickh Indian Kevmio with hon ſped 
r 25.3 F; 


7 1 2 (Sabdari fa) foliis ſerratis, inferioribus cor- | 
| itis, caule | 


| 
| 
q 


| 
g 


— 


ndian Ketmia with a Cotton leaf, and the taſte of | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


was 
13. Hipiscvs (Cordifolius) foliis cordatis hirſutis crena- 
tis, floribus lateralibus, caule arboreo ramoſo. 7. 


cus with beart-ſhaped, hairy, crenated leaves, flower; 
grown from the fides, of the branches, and a tres: lil 
anching ſtalt. Ketmia Americana fruteſcens foliig 
ſubrotundis - crenatis hirſutis, flore luteo. Houſt. 
Shrubby American Ketmia with roundiſb, hairy, crenated 
leaves, and a yellow flower. = | 

14. Hisiscvs (Bahamenfis) foliis oblongo-cordatis gla- 
bris, denticulatis, ſubtus incanis, floribus ampliſſimis. 
Hibiſcus with oblong, heart-ſhaped, ſmooth, indented leaves, 
boar) on their under fide, and very large flowers. 

15. Hipiscus (Ficiſelius) toliis quinquepartito pedatis, 
calycibus inferioribus latere rumpentibus. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 696. Hibiſeus with leaves like a hand, divided 
into froe forth and the lower empalement torn ſideways. 
Ketmia Braſilienſis, folio ficùs, fructu pyramidato fil. 
cato. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 100. Kema of the Brafils 
with a Fig leaf, and a pyramidal furrowed fruit. 

16, Hisiscus (Pentacarpos) foliis inferioribus cordatis 
angulatis, ſuperioribus ſubhaſtatis, floribus ſubnu- 
tantibus, piſtillo cernuo. Lin. Sp. Plant. 697. Hibiſcus 
with lower leaves heart-ſhaped and angular, the upper 
ones ſomewhat ſpear-ſhaped, nodding flowers, and a re- 

_ curved piſtil. Ketmia paluſtris minor, folio anguſto, 
flore parvo purpuraſcente, fructu depreſſo pentago- 
na. Zannich. Venet. 155. tab. 91. Smaller Marſþ Ket- 
mia with a narrow leaf, a ſmall purpliſh flower, and a 
froe-cornered depreſſed fruit. 

17. Higiscus (Populneus) foliis ovatis acuminatis ſerra- 
tis, caule ſimpliciſſimo, petiolis floriferis. Hort. Up- 
ſal. 205. Hibiſcus with oval. pointed ſawed leaves, a 
ſingle ſtalk, and foot. ſtalls having flowers. Ketmia Afri- 
cana Populi folio. Tourn. Inſt. 100. African Ketmia 

. with a Poplar leaf. f 

18. HigIiscus (Paluſtris) caule herbaceo ſimpliciſſimo, 

foliis ovatis ſubtrilobis, ſubtus tomentoſis, floribus 
axillaribus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 693. Hibiſcus with a ſingle 
herbaceous ſtalk, oval leaves having three lobes, woully 

on their under fide. Ketmia paluſtris flore purpureo. 
Tourn. Inſt. 100. Marſb Ketmia with a purple flower. 

19. Hiniscus (Trionum) foliis tripartitis inciſis, calyci- 
bus inflatis. Hort. Upſal. 206. Hibiſcus with tripartite 
cut leaves, and a ſwollen empalement. Ketmia veſicaria 
vulgaris. Tourn. Inſt. Common Bladder Ketmia, called 
Venice Mallow, or Flower of an hour. 

20. Hisisevs (Africana) foliis tripartitis dentatis, lobis 

anguſtioribus caule hirſuto calycibus inflatis. Hibiſ- 

cus with ne indented leaves having narrower lobes, 

a hairy ſtalk, and ſwollen empalements. Ketmia veli- 

caria Africana. Tourn. Inſt. 101. African Bladder 

Ketmia. | 

. Hizrscvs (Hiſpidus) foliis inferioribus trilobis, ſum- 

mis quinque partitis obtuſis crenatis calycibus infla- 

tis, caule hiſpido. Hibiſcus with under leaves having 


21 


three lobes, the upper being cut into five obtuſe ſegments, 
2 are crenated, ſwollen empalements, and 3 
alk. | | 
22, Hiprscus 


erer . folus cordatis-crenatis, an- 
lis lateralibus extimis parvis, caule arboreo. Hort. 
liff. 349. Hibiſcus with heart-ſhaped crenated leaves, 
whoſe outward lateral angles are ſmall, and a tree-like 
ſtalk. Malvaviſcus arboreſcens, flore miniato clauſo. 
Hort. Elth. 2 10. tab. 170. Tree-like, viſcous, ſeeded 
Mallow, with a cloſed ſcarlet flower. - 
The firſt fort is commonly called Althæa frutex by 
the nurſery gardeners, who propagate the ſhrubs for 
ſale; of this there are four or five varieties, which 
differ in the colour of their flowers; the moſt common 
hath pale purple flowers with dark bottoms; another 
hath bright purple flowers with black bottoms, a third 
hath white flowers with purple bottoms; a fourth va- 
riegated flowers with dark bottoms; and a fifth pale 
yellow flowers with dark bottoms ; but the laſt is very 
rare at preſent in the Engliſh gardens ; there are allo 
two-with variegated leaves, which are by ſome much 
eſteemed. . 1. Lo N | 
This grows naturally in Syria, from whence it has 
been introduced to the gardens, and is one of the great 
ornaments of the autumn ſeaſon: it riſes with a rey 
3 


H1IB 
ſtalk to the height of ſix or ſeven feet, ſending out 
many ligneous branches, covered with a ſmooth he 
bark, garniſhed with oval ſpear-ſhaped leaves, whoſe | 
upper parts are frequently divided into three lobes, 
which are ſawed theſe are placed alternately on the 
branches, ſtanding on ſhort foot- ſtalks. The flowers 
come out from the wings of the ſtalks at every 
joint of the ſame year's ſhoot ; they are large, and 
ſhaped like thoſe of the Mallow, having five large 
roundiſh petals, which join at their baſe, | _— 
open at the — in ſnape of an open bell: theſe 
appear in Auguſt, and if the ſeaſon is not too warm, 
here will be a ſucceſſion of flowers part of Sep- 
tember ; the early flowers are ſucceeded by ſhort cap- 
ſules with five cells, filled with kidney-ſhaped ſeeds ; 
but unleſs the ſeaſon proves warm, they will not ripen 
in this country. 
It is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown in 
pots filled with light earth the latter end of March; 
and if they, are plunged into a gentle heat, it will 
greatly forward the growth of the ſeeds. When the 
plants are come up, they muſt be inured to the 
open air, and in May the pots may be plunged into 
the ground, in a border 'expoſed to the eaſt, where 
they may have the morning ſun: the reaſon of my 
adviſing the pots to be Je into the 'ground, 
is to prevent the earth from drying fo faſt as it 
would do when the pots ſtand on the ſurface, fo 
that the plants will not require ſo much water in 
ſummer z theſe plants will require no other culture, 
but to keep them clean from weeds, and in very 
dry weather to refreſh them with water during the 
firſt ſummer, but in autumn it will be proper to re- 
move the pots under a common frame to ſcreen 
them from the froſt; or where there 1s not ſuch con- 
veniency, they may be plunged cloſe to a hedge, 
pale, or wall, to a good aſpect; and in ſevere froſt, they 
ſhould be bak * | with mats, Straw, or other light 
covering ; for although theſe plants, when they have 
. ſt 
yet the young plants, whoſe ſhoots are tender, are 
very often injured by the firſt froſt of autumn : ſo that 
if they are not ſcreened the firſt year, they are often 
killed to the ground. Toward the latter end of March 
will be a cook Gal to tranſplant theſe plants, at which 
time a ſpot of light 
ceive them, which ſhould be divided into beds four 
feet broad, with paths of two feet broad between ; 
then the plants ſhould be ſhaken out of the pots with 
the earth about them, and ſeparated with care, for 
their roots are very tender, and apt to break with 
little force; theſe ſhould be planted at about nine 
inches aſunder in the beds; ſo that if four rows are 
lanted in each bed, there will be ſix inches allowed 
tween the outſide rows and the paths. The ground 
ſhould be gently cloſed about the roots to prevent 
the air penetrating to them; and if a little old tan- 
ners bark, or xo is laid over the ſurface of the 
beds, it will prevent the earth from drying, and be 
of great uſe to the plants; during the following ſum- 
mer they muſt be kept clean from weeds, and if the 
following winter prove ſevere, it will be prudent to 
cover the plants again in autumn, eſpecially if they 
ſhoot late in the ſeaſon, or the autumn proves cold 
and moiſt, for then the plants will be in great dan- 
ger of having their tops killed: in theſe beds the 
lants may remain two years, by which timethey will 
be fit to tranſplant where they are deſigned to remain; 
for if they are * longer in the nurſery, they will 
not remove ſo well. The beſt time for tranſplanting 
theſe plants is the end of March, or the beginning of 
April, for they ſeldom begin to ſhoor till the end of 
April, or the beginning of May; they ſhould have 
a light ſoil, not too wet, for in ſtrong land their ſtems 
w moſſy, and they never thrive after. 
Theſe plants may alſo be propagated by cuttings, 
which, if planted the latter end of March, in pots 5 
ed with light earth, and plunged into à gentle heat, 
will take root; but the plants ſo raiſed, are not ſo 
good as the ſeedlings, The ſeveral varieties may be 


. 


rength, will reſiſt the cold of our winters, | 
in a ſeparate ſmall pot filled with kitchen- 


und muſt be prepared to re- | 
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propagated by grafting upon each other, which is the 
common method of propagating the ſorts with ſtriped 
eaves, 

he ſecond ſort grows naturally in India, from - 
whence the French firſt carried the ſeeds to their ſet- 
tlements in the Weſt-Indies; and the inhabitants of 
the Britiſh colonies there have been ſupplied with the 
ſeeds from them, ſo have piven it the title of Martinico 
Roſe : of this there are the double and ſingle flower- 
ing, which from the ſeeds of the double the ſingle is 
frequently produced, but the ſeeds of the ſingle ſel- 
dom vary to the double. The flowers of theſe plants 
alter in their colour, for at their firſt opening they are 
white, then they change to a bluſh Roſe colour, and 
as they decay they turn to a purple. In the Weſt-In- 
dies, all theſe alterations happen the ſame day, as I 
ſuppoſe the flowers in thoſe hot countries are not of 


longer duration : but in England, where the flowers 


laſt near a week in beauty, the changes are not fo 
ſudden. 3 A 1 K | 
This plant has a fo ngy ſtem, which, 8 
becomes ligneous and mn of It riſes to the delete 
twelve or fourteen feet, ſending out branches on 
every fide toward the top, which are hairy, gar- 
niſhed with heart-ſhaped leaves, cut into five acute 
angles on their borders, and are ſlightly ſawed on their 
edges, of a lucid green on their upper ſide; but pale 
below, ſtanding E upon pretty long foot- 
ſtalks. The flowers are produced from the wings of 
the —_— — the firſt ſort; the ſingle one 
is compoſed of ſive large petals, which ſpread o 
and are firſt white, wat r chan in the —— 
ner before mentioned; theſe are ſucceeded by ſhort, 
thick, blunt capſules, which are very hairy, havin 
five cells, which contain many ſmall kidoey-ſhaped 
ſeeds, having a fine plume of fibrous down adhering 
to them. | 


This fort is propagated by ſeeds, which muſt be 
wn upon a hot-bed in the ſpring, and when the 
plants are fit to remove, they ſhould be each planted 
den 
earth, and plunged into a moderate hot-bed, hire 
they muſt be ſhaded till they have taken new root; 
then they muſt be treated as other plants from warm 
countries, but not too tenderly, for theſe require a 
1 ſhare of air in warm weather, otherwiſe th 
will draw up very weak: theſe plants ſhould not be 
er expoſed to the open air the firſt ſeaſon, and 
e firſt winter will require the warmth of a mode- 
rate ſtove ; but as they get more ſtrength, they may 
be treated with leſs care, for they will bear the open 
air in ſummer, in a warm ſheltered ſituation, and will 
live through the winter in a very good green-houſe, 
provided ey have not too much wet ; but the plants 
thus hardily treated, will not make fo great progreſs, 
nor flower ſo well as with a little additional warmth ; 
and if they are too tenderly managed, they will draw 
up weak, ſo will be leſs likely to flower. This ſort 
uſually flowers in England in November, fo that it 
keeps to the uſual time of flowering in its native 
country. | : 
The third ſort grows naturally in the Weſt-Indies, 
where it is commonly known by the title of Muſk ; 
the French cultivate * quantities of theſe plants in 
their American Iſlands, the ſeeds of which are annu- 
ally ſent to France in great quantities, ſo that th 
certainly have ſome way of rendering it uſeful, as it 


ſeems to be a conſiderable branch of trade, This riſes 


with an herbaceous ſtalk about three or four feet high, 
ſending out two or three fide branches, garniſhed with 
large leaves cut into fix or ſeven angles, which are 
acute, and ſawed on their edges; theſe ſtand on lon 


foot-ſtalks, and are placed alternately. The ſtalks an 


leaves of this are very hairy. The flowers come out 
from the wings of the ſtalk upon pretty long foot- 
ſtalks, which ſtand erect ; they are large, of a fulphur 
colour, with dark purple bottoms, and are ſucceeded 
ramidal five: cornered capſules, which open in 
five cells, filled with large kidney-ſhaped ſeeds of a 
very muſky odour. | | | 1. 
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- This ſort ſeldom lives more than one year in Eng- 


land, but in its native country will laſt rwo years. It 
is propagated by ſeeds, which, if ſown on a good hot- 
bed in the ſpring, and the plants afterward platted 


hot - bed, treating them afterward in the ſame way as 


the Amaranthus, they will flower in July, and their 


ſeeds will ripen in autumn. 

The fourth ſort grows naturally in both the Indies; 
this riſes with an herbaceous ſmooth ſtalk three or 
four feet high, garniſhed with leaves which are di- 


vided into ſeven ſegments almoſt to the bottom; the | 


middle ſegment being four inches long and halt an 
inch broad, the upper lateral ſegments about three 


inches long and the ſame breadth ; thele are indented 


” 


— 


„ 


hi 
1 


with angular heart-ſh 
they are about four — 


at their extremities, but the lower ſegments are not 
much more than an inch long, and have foot - italks 
four inches long. The flowers are produced from the 


wings of the ſtalks toward the top, ſtanding on ſhort |. 


foot-ſtalks ; they are compoſed of five large ſulphur- 
coloured petals, which, when open, ſpread five inches 


wide; they have a dark purple bottom, with a column 


of ſtamina and ſtyles riſing in the center, and are 
ſucceeded by large, pyramidal, five-cornered, erect 
ſeed- veſſels, opening in five cells, which are filled with 
retty large kidney ſhaped ſeeds, which have little 
mell or taſte. 
It is pro 
the former ſort, and if ſo managed, will uce 
flowers and perfect ſeeds the ſame ſeaſon 
plants may be continued through the winter in a 
moderate warmth, though few perſons are at the 
trouble of df + the plants after they have ri- 


he fifth. fort grows naturally in the Weſt-Indies, 


where it riſes with a woody ſtalk ſeven or eight feet | 
h, ſending out many ſide branches toward the top, 


ich are covered with a whitiſh bark, and garniſhed 


long, and three broad to- 
ward their baſe, ending in acute points, and have ſe- 
veral longitudinal yeins. The flowers are produced 
from the wings of the ſtalk ugon long foot-ſtalks ; 
they are compoſed of five roundiſh — which are 
joined at their baſe, but ſpread open above, and are 


of a yellow colour, turning to a red as they decay; 


theſe are ſucceeded by , obtuſe, five-cornered, 
hairy ſced-veſſels, which open in five cells, filled with 
large kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. * | 

This is propagated by ſeeds, which muſt be ſown 
upon a hot-bed in the ſpring, and the plants after- 
ward treated in the ſame way as the two laſt men- 
tioned, during the firſt ſummer, but in the autumn 
they muſt be plunged into the tan-bed in the ſtove, 
where they ſhould conſtantly remain, and be treated 


in the ſame way as other tender plants from the ſame | 


country, giving them but little water in winter; the 
ſecond year the plants will flower, but they have not 
yet perfected leeds in England. 

e ſixth ſort 
riſes with a woody pithy ſtem eight or ten feet high, 
dividing into ſeveral branches toward the top, which 
are covered with a woolly down, and garniſhed 
with round an leaves, ending in acute 
points; they are of a lucid green on their upper ſide, 
and hoary on their under, full of large veins, and are 

laced ed alternately on the ſtalks. The flowers are pro- 
Juced at the end of the branches in looſe ſpikes ; they 
are of a whitiſh yellow colour, and are ſucceeded by 

zort acuminated capſules, opening in five cells, filled 
with large kidney-ſbaped ſeeds - u 8 
This ſort is Peppe in the ſame way, and the 
Aae 
forward, otherwiſe ail not flower before the 
third or fourth ſeaſon ; but they will bear the open 
air in ſummer, in a warm — though they will 
not make great p there. 8 2 
The ſeventh fort grows naturally on the coaſt of 


— 


by ſeeds in the ſame manner as 


ned their ſeeds, becauſe the young plants make a 
bener appearance. 


naturally in both Indies ; this - 


| 


in pots filled with light earth, and plunged into a freſh 1 


| 


t the | 


leaves, which are woolly ; | 
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| bar, from whence I received the plants; this riſes 


with a woody ſtalk twelve or fourteen feet high, gi 


viding into many ſmall branches toward the top, which 


are garniſhed with oval ſawed leaves, ending in acute 


points ; they are of a lucid green above, but are pale 
on their under fide, and are placed without order 
The flowers come out from the fide of the branches 

at the wings of the leaves, ng long foot-ſtalks 
they are compoſed of many ng roundiſh petals of 
a red colour, which expand like the Roſe, the flowers 
being as large when fully blown, as the common red 
Roſe, and as double. This is a perennial plant, which 
is propagared by cuttings; and the plants muſt con- 
ſtantly be kept in the ſtove, giving them a large ſhare 
of air in warm weather, and bur little water in win- 
ter. There is a variety of this with white flowers, but 
I have not ſeen any of the plants in the Engliſh gar- 
dens; nor have I ſeen the ſingle lowering kind, for 
the inhabitants of India propagate that with double 


flowers by cuttings, which put out roots freely; this 
they do for the ſake of flowers, which the women of 
that country make uſe of to colour their hair and 


eye-brows black, which will not waſh off: the Eng. 
liſh there uſe it for blacking of their ſhoes, and from 
thence have titled it Shoe-tlower. 
The eighth fort is an annual plant, which riſes with 
an upright ſtalk ſeven or eight feet high; the lower 
leaves are oval, ſerrated, and entire, but the upper 
leaves are divided almoſt to the foot-ſtalk, into five 
. ſegments, like the fingers of a hand, 
ding on very long foot-ſtalks, which have thorns 
at their baſe, and are ſharply ſawed on their cdges. 
The flowers come out from the wings of the ſtalks, 
they are large, of a pale ſulphur colour, with a dark 


_ purple bottom, and are ſucceeded by oval, acumi- 


nated, prickly capſules, which open in five cells, filled 
with large kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. 

This ſort is propagated by ſeeds, which muſt be ſown 
upon a hot-bed, and the plants- treated in the ſame 
way as the third ſort; and when they are grown too 
tall to ſtand under the frames, they muſt be placed in 
the ſtove, where they will flower in Auguſt, and the 
ſeeds will ripen in autumn. | 

The ninth is near of kin to the eighth, but the 
ſtalks do not grow fo tall; the lower leaves are heart- 
ſhaped and entire, the middle leaves are divided into 
three, and the upper into five ſegments, almoſt to the 
foot - ſtalks; they are ſawed on their edges, and the 
ſtalk is prickly, The flowers come out from the 
wings of the ſtalks ; they are of a very pale ſulphur 
colour, with dark bottoms, but not ſo large as thoſe 
of the laſt. 


This is propagated by ſeeds in the ſame way as the 


eighth, and the plants require the fame treatment. 
It flowers in July and Auguſt, and the ſeeds ripen in 
autumn, 

The bark of both theſe plants is full of ſtrong fibres, 
which I have been informed the inhabitants of the 
Malabar coaſt 28 and make into a ſtrong cord- 
age; and by what I have obſerved, it may be wrought 
8 — ſtrong thread of any ſize, if properly manu- 


The tenth fort grows: naturally in the Weſt-Indies, 
where the inhabitants uſe the green pods to add an 
acid taſte to their viands : there are two varieties of 


this, one with a light green, and the other a deep red 


pod, which always maintain their difference; but as 


there is no other difference but that of the colour of 


their pods, they do not delerve ſeparate titles. This 
riſes with an herbaceous ſtem about three feet high, 
ſending out ſeveral lateral branches, which are gar- 
niſhed with ſmooth leaves divided into five lobes. 
The flowers come out from the ſide of the branches; 


| they are of a dirty white, with dark purple bot- 
| —_ and are ſucceeded by obtuſe ſecd-veſſels, di- 
- vided into five cells, Which are filled with kidney- 
| ſhaped ſeeds. 5 
This ſort is 
and will flower and perfect ſeeds the ſame year, ſo is 
ſeldom preſerved longer in Englands 
4 


ated in the ſame way as the third, 


The 
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The eleventh ſort is a native of Ceylon; this riſes with | 


an herbaceous ſtalk, which is prickly, from two to 
three feet high, dividing upw 


which are garniſhed with hand-ſhaped leaves, divided 
into five — The flowers come out from the 


wings of the leaves; they are ſmall and white, with 
purple bottoms, and are ſucceeded by ſhort obtuſe 
Ca — with five cells, filled with kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. 
The ſeeds of this ſort were ſent me by Dr. Breynius of 
Dantzick. | | 

This plant is annual, ſo muſt be treated in the ſame 
way as the third. 

The twelfth ſort is alſo annual with us; this riſes with 
an herbaceous ſtalk three feet high, cloſely ſet with 


prickly hairs, and divides into branches upward, gar- | 


niſhed with hand-ſhaped leaves, divided into five 
lobes, which are ſpear-ſhaped, ending in acute points; 
they are hairy, and crenated on their edges, ſtanding 
upon very long foot-ſtalks ; the flowers come out from 
the wings of the ſtalk, and are very like thoſe of the 
third; this plant requires the ſame culture as the third 


ſort, The ſeeds of this were ſent me by Dr. Juſſieu, | 


from Paris. 

The thirteenth ſort was diſcovered by the late Dr. 
Houſtoun in the iſland of Cuba, from whence he ſent 
me the ſeeds. This riſes with a woody ſtalk twelve 
or fourteen feet high, ſending out many lateral 
branches, garniſhed with hairy heart-ſhaped leaves, 


crenated on their edges; the flowers come out | 


ſingle from the wings of the leaves; they are of a 


very bright yellow colour, but not fo large as either | 


of the former ſorts, and are ſucceeded by ſhort cap- 


ſules ending in acute points, divided into five cells, 


which are filled with kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. This plant 
is tender, ſo requires. the ſame treatment as the fifth, 
and other tender kinds, with which management it 
flowers and produces good ſeeds here. 

The fourteenth ſort has a perennial root but an an- 
nual ſtalk. The ſeeds of this were ſent me from the 
Bahama Iſlands, which ſucceeded in the Chelſea gar- 
den, where the plants produced- plenty of flowers, 
but did not ripen their ſeeds. This riſes with ſeve- 
ral ſtalks from the root, which grow four feet high, 


garniſhed with oblong, heart-ſhaped, ſmooth leaves, | 


ending in acute points, of a 5 green on their 
upper fide, but hoary on their under, and are ſlightly 
indented on their edges, ſtanding upon long foot- 
ſtalks; the flowers are produced at the top of the 
ſtalks; they are very large, and of a light F: co- 
lour with dark bottoms, and are ſucceeded by ſhort 
capſules divided into five cells, filled with kidney- 
ſhaped ſeeds. | | 
This is propagated by ſeeds, which muſt be ſown on 
a moderate hot-bed in the ſpring, and when the plants 
are fit to remove, they ſhould be each planted in a ſe- 
parate ſmall pot, and plunged into a hot-bed, treating 
them in the ſame way as the other tender ſorts, but al- 
lowing them a greater ſhare of air in warm weather 
for theſe may be brought to ſtand in the open air in 
ſummer, but unleſs the ſeaſon is very warm they will 
not flower there; for thoſe which flowered in the Chel- 


ſea garden, were plunged into atan-bed whoſe heat was | 


declining, under a deep frame, where they produced 
eeds. The ſtalks decay in the autumn, but if the 
pots are ſheltered under a hot-bed frame and ſecured 
from froſt, they will continue ſeveral years, and put 
out new ſtalks in the ſpring. | 
The fifteenth ſort is very-common in the Weſt-Indies, 
where the inhabitants cultivate it for the pods or ſeed- 
veſſels, which they gather green to put into their ſoups; 
_ theſe, having a ſoft viſcous juice, add a thickneſs to 
their ſoups, and renders them very palatable. It riſes 
with a ſoft herbaceous ſtalk, from three to five feet 
high, dividing upward into many branches, garniſhed 
with hand-ſhaped leaves, divided into five lobes; the 


flowers are produced from the wings of the ſtalk; they | 


are of a pale ſulphur colour with dark purple bottoms, 
but are imaller than either of the other ſorts, and of 
very ſhort duration, opening in the morning with the 


lenty of flowers, but they came too late to ripen 


into ſmall branches, | 


W i 


Venice Malva. 
Veneta, and Flos Hora, or Flower of an hour, from 
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riſing ſan, but are faded long before noon id warm 
weather. Theſe are ſucceeded by capſules of very 
different forms, in the different varieties; in ſome the 
capſules are not thicker than a man's finger, and five 

or ſix inches long; in others they are very thick, and 
not more than two or three inches long; in ſome plants 
they grow erect, in others they are rather inclined ; 
and theſe varieties are conſtant, for I have many years 
cultivated theſe plants, and have not found them 


vary. 

This ſort is propagated by ſeeds in the ſame way 
as the third, and the plants require the ſame treat- 
ment, for they are too tender to thrive in the open air 
in this country; I have often tranſplanted the plants 
into warm borders, after they have acquired proper 
ſtrength, and have ſometimes in very warm ſeaſons had 
them thrive for a ſhort time, but the firſt cold or bad 
weather their leaves have all dropped off; and then 
they have decayed gradually, ſo that they have but 
rarely flowered, and have never in the beſt ſeaſons 
perfected their ſeeds ; therefore thoſe who are in- 
clinable to cultivate theſe plants, muſt conſtantly ſhel- 
ter them in bad weather. | | 
The ſixteenth fort grows naturally near Venice, in 
moiſt land; this hath a perennial root, and an annual 
ſtalk, which riſes from three to four feet high; the lower 
leaves are angular and heart-ſhaped, but the upper 
are ſpear-ſhaped, and ſlightly indented on their edges; 
the flowers are produced from the wings of the 


leaves, upon long foot-ſtalks; they are imall, and 


of a purple colour with a dark bottom, and are ſuc- 


ceeded by five- cornered compreſſed capſules, filled 
with kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. d 


This ſort is propagated by ſeeds, which muſt be 


| ſown on a hot- bed, and the plants ſhould be treated 


in the ſame way as the fourteenth ſort, otherwiſe they 
will not flower; for although the roots will live in 
the full ground here, yet the ſummers are not warm 
enough to bring them to flower. I have ſome of the 
roots which have remained ſeven years, putting up 
many ſtalks, which riſe upward of three feet, and 
have the flower-buds formed on their tops; but theſe 
pe ſo late in the ſeaſon, that they ſeldom have 
opened. | 

he ſeventeenth ſort grows naturally in North Ame- 
rica; this hath a perennial root and an annual ſtalk ; 
the roots of this ſort will live in the full ground, 
but unleſs the ſummer is warm, the flowers ſeldom 
open. It riſes with ſingle ſtalks from the root, two 
feet high or more; the leaves are oval and ſawed, 
the flowers are large and purple. | 
The eighteeath ſort grows naturally in North Ame- 
rica, in moiſt —_ This hath a perennial root, 
and an annual ſtalk like the former, which is herba- 
ceous and never branches; the leaves are oval, with 
three lobes which are not deeply divided; they are of 
a bright green on their upper ſide, but woolly on their 
under; the flowers are produced from the wings of 
the ſtalk ; they are large, and of a bright purple co- 
lour. This fort, like the former, ſeldom flowers in 


the open air here, unleſs the ſummer proves very warm, 
but the roots will live in. the full ground, if they are 


e in a ſheltered ſituation. The only way to 


have theſe plants flower in this country, is to keep 


the roots in pots, and ſhelter them under a frame in 
winter, and in the ſpring plunge them into a gentle 
hot-bed, which will cauſe them to put out their 
{talks early; and when the ſtalks are ſo high as to 
reach the glaſſes, the pots may be removed into a 
glaſs-caſe ; where, if they are duly ſupplied with wa- 
ter, and have plenty of air in hot weather, they will 
flower very well in July, and in warm ſeaſons will ri- 
n their ſeeds. X 


he nineteenth ſort is an annual plant, which grows 


naturally in ſome E of Italy, and has been lon 


cultivated in the Engliſh 


ardens, by the title of 
Gerard an 


Parkinſon title it Alcea 


the ſhort duration of its flowers, which in hot wea- 


ther continue but few hours open: however, there 


6U * 


filled with ſmall kidney-ſhaped 


- do not appear unleſs cloſe 


x 
» 
* „ 
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n a ſucceſſion of flowers which open daily for a con- 


ſiderable time, ſo that a few of theſe plants may be 
allowed a place in every curious garden. 
It riſes with a branching ſtalk a foot and a half 
high, having many ſhort 2 which are ſoft, and 
y viewed: the leaves are 
divided into three lobes, which are deeply jagged al- 
moſt to the midrib; theſe jags are oppoſite, and the 
ſegments are obtuſe ; the flowers come out at the 
joints of the ſtalks upon pretty long foot-ſtalks, hav- 
ing a double empalement, the outer being compoſed 
of ten long narrow leaves, which join at their baſe; 
the inner 1s of one thin leaf, ſwollen like a bladder, 
cut into five acute ſegments at the top, having many 
longitudinal purple ribs, and is hairy; both theſe are 
anent, and incloſe the capſule after the flower is 
paſt. The flower is compoſed of five obtufe petals, 
which ſpread open at the top, the lower part forming 
an open bell-ſhaped flower ; theſe have dark purple 
bottoms, but are of a pale ſulphur colour above, 
having the ſtamina and apices joined in a column in 
the center after the flower 1s paſt, the germen turns 
to a blunt capſule opening .in five cells, which are 
ſeeds. It flowers in 
June, July, and Auguſt, and the ſeeds ripen about a 


month after. This fort is propagated by feeds, which 


ſhould be ſown where the plants are deſigned to re- 
main, for they do not bear tranſplanting well; if 


the feeds are ſown in autumn, the plants will come | 
up early in the ſpring, fo will flower in the 


- ſummer, and thoſe which are ſown early in the ſpring 


will ſucceed them; ſo that by ſowing them at three 


different ſeaſons, they may be continued in ſucceſſion 


till the froſt ſtops them. Theſe require no other cul- 


Log 


ture but to keep them clean from weeds, and thin 


them where they are too cloſe ; and. if the ſeeds are 
permitted to ſcatter, the plants will come up full as 
well as when ſown, ſo that it will maintain its fitua- 
tion unleſs it is weeded out. i 

The twentieth ſort grows naturally at the Cape of 
Good Hope; this is alſo an annual plant which reſem- 
bles the former, but the ſtalks grow more erect, are 
of a purpliſh colour, and very hairy; the leaves are 
compoſed of three lobes, which are divided almoſt to 
the foot-ftalk ; theſe are narrow, the middle lobe 
ſtretching out more than twice the length of the two 
fide lobes, and they are but ſlightly indented on their 
edges, whereas thoſe of the former are cut almoſt to 
the midrib z the flowers are larger, and their colour 
deeper, than thoſe of the other. 

The ſeeds of the twenty-ſecond fort were ſent me 
from the Cape of Good Hope, a few years paſt. This 
is alſo an annual plant, having at firſt fight ſome re- 
ſemblance of the other ſorts betore-mentioned ; bur it 
riſes with ſtrong hairy branching ſtalks, garniſhed 
with much broader leaves than either of the former, 
the lower being divided into three, and the upper into 
five obtuſe lobes, which are crenated on their edges ; 
the flowers are large, but of a paler colour than thoſe 
of the other. This has maintained the difference ten 


. years, ſo that there is no doubt of its being a diſtinct 


ſpecies. | 
All theſe are as hardy as the nineteenth ſort; ſo may 
be treated in the ſame way. 


The twenty-third fort grows naturally at Campeachy, | 


from whence the late Dr. Houſtoun ſent me the ſeeds. 


This differs ſo eſſentially from the other ſpecies in its 
fructification, as to deſerve another title; for all the 

other have dry capſules with five cells, including | 
many kidney-ſhaped ſeeds, but this hath a ſoft ik 
cous berry, with a hard ſhell incloſed, containing five 


roundiſh ſeeds : it riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk ten or 


twelve feet high, dividing into many branches, which 


are garniſhed with ſmooth, heart-ſhaped, angular 
leaves, which are crenated on their edges; the flowers 


come our from-the wings of the ſtalks ſingly, ſtand- 
| ing on ſhort foot-ſtalks ; they are compoſed of five 


oblong petals,” which are twiſted together and never 


expand; they are of a fine ſcarlet, and are ſucceeded 


by roundiſh berries of a ſcarlet colour when ripe, in- 
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clofing a hard ſhell which opens in five cells, each 
containing a ſingle roundith feed. - 

This fort is generally propagated here by cuttings, 
becauſe the ſeeds do not often ripen here; if the cit. 
tings are planted in filled with light earth, and 
plunged into a gentle hot bed, keeping the air from 
them, they will ſoon take root, and ſhould be gradu- 
ally inured to bear the open air. Theſe plants require 
a moderate ſtove to preſerve them through tho winter; 
and if they are kept in warmth in ſummer, they will 
flower, and ſometimes ripen fruit, though they may 
be placed abroad in a ſheltered ſituation for two or 


three months in ſummer, but the plants fo treated ſel- 
dom flower ſo well. 


HIERACIUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 818. Tourn. 


Inſt. R. H. 469. tab. 267. [of "Tat, Gr. a hawk; 
ſo called, becauſe hawks as well as eagles, have a 
ſtrong and quick fight ; and it is reported, that if by 
reaſon of the heat of the air, a film grows over the 

es of this bird, then the parent let falls a drop of 


the juice of it in its eye, which takes it off; and that, 


in like manner, it is 
Hawk weed. 
The CARAcT ERS are | 

It hath a flower compoſed of many hermaphrodite florets, 
which are included in one common ſcaly empalement, 
whoſe ſcales are narrow, and very unequal in their length 
and poſition ; the florets are *. and uniform; they have 
one petal which is ſhaped like a tongue, indented in five 
Segments at the point, placed imbricatim over each other , 
theſe have each five fhort hairy ſtamina, terminated ly 
cylindrical ſummits. At the bottom of the petal is ſitu- 
ated the germen, ſupporting a ſlender ſtyle, crowned 
by two recurved ſtigmas; the germen afterward becomes a 
ſhort four-cornered ſeed crowned with down, fitting in the 


good to clear the human ſight.) 


This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 


Linnæus's nineteenth claſs, which includes the plants 
with a compound flower, compoſed only of fruitful 
florets. | 

There are a great number of ſpecies of this genus, 
many of which grow naturally as weeds in England, 
and the others are fo in different countries, therefore 1 
ſhall only ſelect thoſe wihch are the moſt beautiful, 
and beſt worth cultivating from the number, which to 


enumerate, would ſwell this work greatly beyond its 
bounds. 


. Hitracium (Aurantiacum) foliis integris caule ſub- 


nudo ſimpliciſſimo piloſo corymbifero. Hort. Cliff. 
388, Hawkweed with entire leaves, and a fingle, hairy, 
naked ſtalk, terminated by a torymbus of flowers. Hiera- 
cium hortenſe, floribus atro purpuraſcentibus. C. B. 
P. 128. Garden Hawkweed with dark purple flowers. 

Hits acium (Cerintboides) foliis radicalibus obovatis 
denticulatis, caulinis oblongis ſemiamplexicaulibus. 
Prod. Leyd. 124. Hawkweed with oval indented leaves 
at the root, thoſe on the ſtalks oblong, and half embracing 


_ them. Hieracium Pyrenaicum folio cerinthes. Schol. 


Bot. Pyrenian Hawkweed with a Honeywort leaf. 
HizraciwM (Blattaroides) foliis lanceolatis amplexi- 
caulibus dentatis, floribus ſolitariis, calycibus laxis. 


Hort. Cliff. 387. Hawkweed with ſpear-ſhaped indented 


leaves embracing the ftalks, flowers growing ſingly, and 
hoof empalements. Hieracium Pyrenaicum, blattariæ 
folio minus hirſutum. Tourn. Inſt. 472. Pyrencan 
Hawwkweed with a Moth Mullein leaf, leſs hairy. 

Hrezacrum (Amplexicaule) foliis amplexicaulibus 
cordatis ſubdentatis, pedunculis unifloris hirſutis, caule 
ramoſo. Hort. Cliff. 387. Hawkweed with heart-ſhaped, 
indented, bairy foot-ftalks, leaves embracing the ſtalks bear- 
ing one flower, and a branching ftalk. Hieracium Pyre- 
naicum rotundifolium amplexicaule. Schol. Bot. Py- 
renean Hawkeweed, with round leaves embracing the ſtalks. 
Hizracivm (Sabaudum) caule erecto multifloro, fo- 
liis ovato-lanceolatis dentatis ſemiamplexicaulibus. 
Prod. Leyd. 124. Hatokweed with an eref} ſtalk bear- 
ing many flowers, and oval ſpear-ſhaped leaves half 
embracing the ſtalk. Hieracium fabaudum altiſſimum, 


| - folits latis brevibus, crebrius naſcentibus. Mor. Hitt. 
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6, Hu gew '(Umbellatum)' foliis linearibus ſabden- | 


tatis ſparſis, floribus ſubumbellatis. Flor. Lapp. 287. 


| Hawkweed with linear indented leaves placed thinly, and | 


flowers almoſt in an umbel. Hieracium fruticoſum, an- 
guſtiſſimo incano folio. H. L. 316. 
The firſt ſort grows naturally in Syria; this ſends out 
from the root many oblong oval leaves, which are 
entire and hairy ; from between the leaves ariſe a 
ſingle ſtalk, little more than a foot high, cover- 
ed with hairs; the flowers are produced in a co- 
rymbus at the top; they are of a dark red colour, 
compoſed of many florets, which are ſucceeded by 
oblong black ſeeds, crowned with a white down, 
which, when ripe, by the elaſticity of the down, is 
drawn out of the empalement, and by the firſt ſtrong 
ale of wind, are wafted to a conſiderable diſtance. 
he flowers appear the beginning of June, and 


there is frequently a ſucceſſion of flowers till the au- 
tumn. 
It is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown on 


an eaſt aſpected border in March; and when, the | 


plants come up, they muſt be kept clean from weeds, 
till they are ſtrong enough to remove, which will be 


by the yy of June ; then they ſhould be tranſ- | 
planted to a ſhady border of undunged ground, at fix | 


inches diſtance, obſerving to water them if the wea- 
ther ſhould prove dry, tl they have taken new root ; 
after which, if they are kept clean from weeds, they 
will require no other culture : in the autumn they 
ſhould be tranſplanted where they are deſigned to re- 
main; the following ſummer they will flower and 
produce ripe ſeeds, and the roots will continue fome 
years, if they are not planted in a rich moiſt ſoil, 
which frequently occaſions their. rotting in winter. 
The ſecond ſort grows naturally on the Pyrenean 
mountains. It is a perennial plant, whoſe lower leaves 
are oval, indented, and of a grayiſh colour; thoſe on 
the ſtalks are ſmaller, but of the ſame ſhape and co- 
Jour, and half embrace the ſtalks with their baſe ; the 
ſtalks riſe a foot high, branching out in ſeveral divi- 
fions, each being terminated by one yellow flower. 
This is propagated by ſeeds as the firſt fort. 

The third fort grows on the Pyrenees; this hath a 
perennial root, which ſends up ſeveral erect ſtalks, 
garniſhed with ſpear-ſhaped leaves which are in- 
dented ; the flowers are produced from the wings of 
the ſtalks, upon ſhort foot-ſtalks, each ſuſtaining one 
large yellow flower, having a looſe empalement; this 
flowers in June; it is propagated by parting of the 
Toots in'autumn, and will thrive in any ſituation; 
The fourth ſort riſes with a branching ſtalk a foot 
and a half high, garniſhed with heart-ſhaped leaves 
which are indented at their baſe, where they embrace 


the ſtalks ; each diviſion of the branches terminate 


in a hairy foot-ſtalk, ſuſtaining one large yellow 
flower, which NN in June, and the ſeeds ripen 
in the end of July. This is a perennial plant, which 
is propagated by ſeeds as the firſt ſort, and requires the 
ſame treatment. 
The fifth ſort 
this is perennial, ſending up ſeveral ere& ſtalks near 
two feet high, 8 with ſhort, ſpear-ſhaped, in- 
dented leaves, half embracing the ſtalk with their 
baſe; the flowers are pretty large, of a deep yellow 
colour, terminating the ſtalks; it flowers in July. 
The fixth fort grows naturally in Holland; it is a 
perennial plant, riſing with three or four ſlender ſtalks, 
garniſhed with hoary linear leaves, and terminated by 
llow flowers. This rarely produces ſeeds in Eng- 


land, fo is propagated by parting of the roots in au- 


tumn : but the fifth maybe propagated either in the 

ſame manner, or from ſeeds as the 

duces plenty of ſeeds here. 

HILLS have many uſes, of which I ſhall only men- 

tion three or four. tn 

iſt, They ſerve as ſcreens, to keep off the cold and 
piriÞ-vblaſts of the northern and eaſtern winds. 


ni 
os; he long ridges and chains of lofty mountains, 
Vx 72 6 * q . . 


ws naturally in Savoy; the root of 


| 


rſt ſort, as it pro- | 


* roun 


HIF. 


being generallyfound to run from eaſt to weſt, ſerve t6 
e 


ſtop the evagation of thoſe vapours toward the poles, 
without which they would all run from the hot coun- 
tries, and leave them deſtitute of rain. 

3dly, They condenſe thoſe vapours, like alnbic 
heads into clouds; arid fo by a kind of external diſtil- 
lation, give origin to ſprings and rivers; and by 
amaſſing, cooling, and conſtipating them, turn them 
into rain, and by that means render the fervid re- 
gions of the torrid zone habitable. | | 
4thly, They ſerve for the production of a great num- 
ber of vegetables and minerals, which are not found 
in other Faces us : 

It hath bow found by experience and calculation, 
that Hills, though they re twice as much as the 


plain ground they ſtand upon, yet the produce of the 
one can be no more than the other; and therefore, in 
the ſeeds ripen in about five or fix weeks after, but | - 


purchaſing land, the Hills ought not to be bought for 
more than their ſuperficial meaſure, i. e. to pay no 
more for two acres upon the ſide of a Hill, than for 


one upon the plain, if the ſoil be equally rich. 


It is true, that thoſe lands that are hilly and moun- 
tainous, are very different as to their valuable con- 
tents, from what are found in flat and plain ground, 
whether they be planted, ſown, or built upon, as for 
example: | 

Suppoſe a Hill contains four equal ſides, which meet 
in a point at top yet the contents of theſe. four ſides 
can produce no more grain, or bear no more trees, 
than the plain ground on which the Hill ſtands, or 
than the baſe of it; and yet by the meaſure of the 
ſides, there may be double the number of acres, rods, 
and poles, which they meaſure on the baſe or ground- 


lot. 
For as long as all plants preſerve their upright me- 
thod of growing, hilly ground can bear no more plants 
in number than the plain at the baſe. « 
Again, as to buildings on a Hill, the two ſides of a 


Hill will bear no more than the fame number of 


houſes that can ſtand in the line at the baſe. | 
And as to rails, or park pailing over a Hill, though 
the meaſure be near double over the Hill to the line at 
the bottom, yet both may be incloſed by the ſame 
number of pales of the ſame breadth. 


HIPPOCASTANUM. See Escvivs. 
HIPPOCRATEA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 54. Coa. 


Plum. Nov. Gen. 8. tab. 35. 

The CnaRAcrEns are, ti 
It bath a large ſpreadi alement of one leaf, cut at 
the top into ee ; 15 flower hath frve oval pe- 
tals, which are indented at the points. It hath three 
. ſtamina, terminated by broad ſummits, and 
an oval germen ſituated below the petal, with a ſtyle 
the length of the ſtamina, crowned by an obtuſe ſtigma. 
The germen afterward becomes a heart-ſhaped capſule 
winged at the top, incigſing five ſeeds. | 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's third claſs, intitled Triandria Monogynia, 
the flowers having three ſtamina and one ſtyle. 

We have but one Speis of this genus, viz. 


HirrockaArEA (Volubilis) Lin. Sp. 50. Plum. Gen. 8. 


Hippocratea with a triple roundiſb fruit and a twining 
ſtalk. Coa ſcandens, fructu trigemino ſubrotundo. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. 8. Climbing Coa with a triple roundiſb 
uit. | | 
The ſceds of this plant were ſent me from Campeachy 
by Mr. Robert Millar, and ſeveral of the plants were 
raiſed in England, which continued two years in ſe- 
veral gardens, but not one of them lived to flower ; 
they grew to the height of eight or ten feet, . 
K ſtakes, but their ſtalks were very ſlender, an 

decayed at the bottom, probably from their having 
too much wet. | 

It is a very tender plant, ſo muſt be conſtantly kept 
in the bark-bed in the ſtove, and ſhould have but lit- 


tle wet in winter. 


HIPPOCREPIS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 791. Fer- 


rum equinum. Tourn. Inſt. 400. tab. 225. Horſe- 
ſhoe Vetch ; in French, Fer de Cheval. | OA 


p | HIP 
- The CnanAcTERs are, CRT other will continue two or three years, provided they 
be empalement of the flower is permanent, of one leaf, are not in too good ground. 
divided into five parts, the two upper being joined. The | HIPPOLAPATHUM. See Runuxx. 
flower is of the butterfly kind; the ſtandard bath a nar- | HLP POM ANE. Lin. Gen. Plant. 1099. Manga- 
rom baſe the lingth of the” empalement, but is heart- | nilla. Plum. Nov. Gen. 30. tab. 30. The Man- 
ſhaped above; the wings are oval, oblong, and blunt; | chineel. | * | 
the keel is moon-ſhaped and compreſſed. It hath ten ſta-| The ChaRACT ERS are, 


- 


mina, nine joined and one ſeparate, which ſtand erett, ter- | It bath male and female flowers in the ſame ſpike ; the 
minated by. ſingle ſummits. It hath an oblong narrow ger- | male flogvers come out in ſmall cluſters, from a ſell 
men, fitting on an awl-ſhaped ſtyle, crowned by a ſingle | cup-ſhaped empalement; theſe have no petals ;, from the 
| ſtigma. The germen afterward becomes a long, plain, com-] center of each empalement ariſes a ſingle ſtyle, terminated 
preſſed pod, which is cut into many parts from the under | by two bifid ſummits. The female flowers have no petal, 
ſeam to the upper, each part forming a roundiſh ſinus, an oval germen wrapped up in a three-leaved empale- 

_ with obtuſe three-cornered. joints. connected to the upper ment; they have no ſtyle, but are crowned by a tripartite 
ſeam, each joint being ſhaped like a horſeſhoe, inc . bifid ſtigma. The germen afterward becomes a roundi/h 
a ſingle ſeed. | | Fruit with a fleſhy cover, inclofing a rough hard bell 
This genus of plants is ranged in the third ſection of | with ſeveral cells, each incloing one oblong ſeed, 
Linnæus's ſeventeenth claſs, intitled Diadelphia De- This genus of plants is ranged in- the ninth ſection of 
candria, which includes the plants with a leguminous Linnzus's rg At claſs, which includes the plants 

flower, having ten ſtamina joined in two bodies. with male and female flowers, which have but one 

The Srrciks are, ſtamina. 

1. Hirrochzris (Unifiliquoſa) leguminibus ſeſſilibus ſo- The Secixs are, | 

| litariis. Hort. Cliff. 364. Hor/e-ſboe Vetch with fingle | 1. HirromaxR (Meanginella) foliis ovatis ſerratis. Hort. 
pods fitting cloſe to the talk. Ferrum equinum, filiqua| Cliff. 484. * with, oval ſawed leaves, Man- 

- fingulari. C. B. P. 349. Horſe-ſboe Fetch with a fingle | ganella pyrie facie, Plum. Nov. Gen. go. Manchineel 
201 | with the appearance of the Pear-tree. 

2. HirpO REIS (Comeſa) leguminibus E con- | 2. HipPoMANE (Biglanduloſa) foliis ovato-oblongis, baſi 
fertis, margine exteriore repandis. Prod. Leyd. 384. | glanduloſis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 143 1. Hippamane with 
Horſe:ſboe Vetch, with pods growing in cluſters upon oval oblong leaves, which have glands at their baſe. Man- 

- foat-flalks, whoſe outer border is turned inward. Ferrum] ganilla lauri foliis oblongis. Plum. Nov. Gen. 50. 
equinum Germanicum,, ſiliquis in ſummitate. C. B.. Mancbineel with oblong Bay leaves. 

P. 346. German Horſe-ſhoe Veich having pods on the tops | 3. Hipeomane (Spineſa) foliis ſubovatis dentato ſpinoſis. 
of the ſtalks. Lin. Gen. Plant. 1191. Hippomane with oval leaves 

J. Hirrockzris (Multi/iliquoſa) leguminibus peduncu- | which have prickly indentures. Manganilla aqui-folii 
latis'confertis, margine altero lobatis. Hort. Cliff. 364. | - foliis. Plum, Nov. Gen. 50. Manchineel with Holly 
Horſje-fhoe Vetch with pods growing in cluſters upon foot- | leaves. | | 
ſtalks, one border of which has lobes. Ferrum equi- | The firſt fort grows naturally in all the iſlands of the 

num ſiliquà multiplici. C. B. P. 346. Horſe-ſboe Vetch | Weſt-Indies. This is a very large tree in its native 

with many pods. ſoil, almoſt equalling the Oak in ſize ; the wood is 

The firſt ſort grows naturally in Italy and Spain. | much eſteemed for making of cabinets, book-caſes, 

This is an annual plant, which ſends from the root | &c. being very durable, and taking a fine poliſh; ir 
ſeveral trailing ſtalks a foot long, that divide upward | is alſo ſaid, that the worms will not eat it: but as the 

into ſmaller branches, garniſhed with winged: leaves, | trees abound with a milky cauſtic juice, ſo before 
compoſed of four or five pair of narrow ſinall lobes, | they are felled, they make fires round their trunks to 
terminated by an odd one, which are obtuſe, and in-] burn out their juice, otherwiſe they who fell them, 

. dented at their ends; from the wings of the ſtalk | would be in danger of loſing their ſight, by the juice 
come out ſingle flowers of the butterfly kind, which | flying in their eyes; and wherever this falls on the 
are yellow, and ſucceeded by ſingle pods fitting cloſe ſkin, it will raiſe bliſters; and if it comes upon linen, 
to the ſtalks, which are about two inches long, and] it will immediately turn it black, and on being waſhed 
A third of an inch broad, bending inward like a] will come into holes: it is alſo dangerous working 
ſickle, and divided into many joints ſhaped lk aof the wood after it is ſawn out, for if any of the ſaw- 
horſe-ſhoe. This flowers in June and July, andthe | duſt happens to get into the workmens eyes, it cauſes 
ſeeds ripen in the autumn, ſoon after which the plants | inflammations, and the loſs of ſight for ſome time; 
ecay. | to prevent which, they generally cover their faces 
The fecond fort is found growing naturally in ſome | with fine lawn, during the time they are working the 

rts of England, upon chalky hills, particularly at | Wood. | 

| ogmagog hills near Cambridge; this is a ſmaller | This tree hath a ſmooth browniſh bark; the trunk 

| | plant than the former, and hath a perennial root, ſend- | divides upward into many branches, which are gar- 

| ing out flender trailing ſtalks about fix inches long, | niſhed with oblong leaves about three inches long, 
which are garniſhed with narrow winged leaves; the | andone inch and a half broad, ending in acute points; 
flowers grow in cluſters on the top of long foot- |] they are ſlightly ſawed on their edges, and are of a 

. ſtalks; theſe are ſucceeded by pods which are ſhorter, lucid green, ſtanding on ſhort foot-ſtalks. The flowers 
and twiſted inward in roundiſh curves, but have joints | come out in ſhort ſpikes at the end of the branches, 
ſhaped like thoſe of the former ſort. | being of both ſexes in the ſame ſpike, but having no 
The third fort grows naturally in the ſouth of France, | petals they make but little appearance; theſe are ſuc- 

. ' Germany, and Italy. This is an annual plant, with | ceeded by fruit, about the fize and of the ſame ſhape 
trailing ſtalks greatly reſembling the firſt, but the | as the Golden Pippin, turning of a yellow colour when 
flowers are produced in cluſters on the top of pretty | ripe, which has often tempted ſtrangers to eat of 
long foot - talks; they are ſhaped like thoſe of the them to their coſt, for they inflame the mouth and 


7 


other ſorts, and, the pods are jointed in like man- | throat to a great degree, cauſing violent pains in the 
ner, but the joints are fixed to the oppoſite border. | throat and ſtomach, which is dangerous, unleſs re- 

. Theſe plants flower in June and July, and the ſeeds | medics are timely applied. 
g ripen in Auguſt and September. The inhabitants of America believe it is dangerous 


- Theſe plants are propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould | to fit or lie under theſe trees, and affirm, that the rain, 

. be ſownin the autumn, where the plants are deſigned | or dew, which falls from the leaves, will raiſe bliſ- 

to remain z and when the plants come up, they muſt | ters; but it is very certain, that unleſs the leaves are 

be kept clean from weeds, and thinned where they | broken, and the juice of them mix with the rain, it 
are too cloſe, which is all the culture they require. | will do no injury. | 

The two annual forts will decay in the autumn after | The ſecond fort grows naturally at Carthagena in 

they have perfected their ſceds, but the roots of the | New Spain, and the third at Campeachy, from mo. 


HIP 


laces the late Dr. Houſtoun ſent ine their ſeeds. The 


ſecond ſort grows to as large a ſize as the firſt. The 
leaves of this are much longer than thoſe of the firſt, 
and have two ſmall glandules growing at their baſe; 
they are ſawed on their edges, and are of a lucid 


reen. | | | 
The third fort is of humbler 2 ſeldom riſing 
more than twenty feet high; the leaves of this great- 
ly reſemble thoſe of the common Holly, and are ſet 
with ſharp prickles at the end of each indenture ; 
they are of a lucid green, and continue all the year. 
Theſe plants are preſerved in ſome of the curious 
gardens in Europe, where they can never be expected 
to riſe to any great height, for they are too tender to 
live in theſe northern countries, but in ſtoves ; they 
riſe eaſily from ſeeds, provided they * 99-28 The 
ſeeds mult be ſown upon a good hot-bed, and when 
the plants come up, they ſhould be each planted in a 
ſmall ſeparate pot filled with light ſandy earth, and 
- plunged into a good bed of tanners bark, treating 
them in the ſame way as other tender plants; but they 
muſt not have much wet, for theſe plants abound with 
an acrid milky juice, and it is certain that moſt plants 
which do, are ſoon killed by much moiſture : theſe 
lants muſt be removed into the ſtove, and plunged 

into the tan-bed in autumn, where they ſhould con- 
ſtantly remain, giving them very little water in win- 
ter; and in ſummer when the weather is warm, they 
ſhould have a good ſhare of air admitted to them, and 
once or twice a week refreſhed with water; by this 
management I have raiſed many of theſe plants to 
the height of five or ſix feet, which have, by their 
ſhining green leaves, made a pretty variety during 
the winter ſeaſon in the ſtove. 
HIPPOPHAE. Lin. Gen. Plant. 980. Rhamnoides. 

Tourn. Cor. 32. tab. 48 1. Baſtard Rhamnus, or Sea 
Buckthorn. ; 

The CHARACTERS are, 
It is male and female in different plants; the male flowers 
have an empalement of one leaf, cut into two ſegments, 
which cloſe at their points; they have no petals, but have 
four ſhort ſtamina, terminated by oblong angular ſummits, 
which are equal to the empalement. The female flowers 
byve no petals, but have a one-leaved empalement, which is 
oval, ew, tubulous, and bifid at the brim; theſe have 
no ſtamina, but in the center is ſituated a ſmall roundiſh 
germen, with a ſhort ſtyle, crowned by an oblong thick 
ſtigma, twice the length of the empalement. The germen 
afterward turns to a globular berry with one cell, incloſing 
one roundiſb ſeed. | | | wat al 
This genus of plants is ranged in the fourth ſection 
of Linnæus's twenty-firſt claſs, intitled Dicecia Te- 
trandria, in which are included thoſe plants which 
are male and female in diſtinct plants, and the male 
flowers have four ſtamina. 

The Speis are, ou 3 
. Hieeoenar (Rhamnoides) foliis lanceolatis. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 1023. Hippephae with ſprar-ſhaped leaves. Rham- 
noides falicis folio. Tourn. Cor. 53. Sea Buckthorn 
with a Willow leaf. 
. Hiepoemas (Canadenſis) foliis ovatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
1024. Hippophae with oval leaves, called Canada Sea 
Buckthorn. + | 
The firſt fort grows naturally on the ſea banks in 
Lincolnſhire, and alſoon theſand-banks between Sand- 


wich and Deal, in Kent; there are two varieties of | 


this, one with yellow, and the other with red fruit; 
bur it is the firſt only which I have obſerved growing 
naturally in England; the other I ſaw growing on the 
ſand-banks in Holland. | | 

Theſe riſe with ſhrubby ſtalks eight or ten feet high, 
ſending out many irregular branches, which have 
a brown bark ſilvered over, garniſhed with very nar- 
row ſpear-ſhaped leaves, about two inches long, and 
a quarter of an inch broad in the middle, leſſening 
zradually to both ends, of a dark green on their upper 
ſide, but hoary on their under, having a prominent 
midrib; the two borders of the leaves are reflexed 
like the Roſemary; theſe are placed alternate on every 
lide the branches, ſitting very cloſe. The flowers 
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come out from the ſide of the younger branches, tv 
which they fit very cloſe ; the male flowers growing 
in ſmall cluſters, but the female come out ſingly } 
theſe make bur little appearance. They appear in 
July, and the berries on the female plants Are ripe in 
autumn. 3 | Batt INE 
This ſort is eaſily propagated by ſuckers from the 
root, for the roots ſpread wide, and ſend up a great 
number of ſhoots, 15 as to form a thicket; if theſe 
are taken off in autumn, and tranſplanted into a nur- 
ſery, they will be fit to tranſplant after one year's 
wth, to the places where they are to remain: as 
there is little beauty in this plant, ſo one or two of 
them may be allowed a place in a plantation of ſhrubs 
for the ſake of variety. 5 | 
The ſecond fort grows naturally in North America; 
this hath much the appearance of the former ſort, bur 
the leaves differ in their ſhape, theſe being much 
ſhorter and broader, and are not ſo white on their 
under fide. This hath not as yet flowered in this 
country, but the plants ſeem equally hardy with the 
— and may be eaſily propagated by ſuckers or 
ers. 
HIPPOSELINUM. See SMYRNIUM. 
HIRUNDINARIA. See AscLerias. 
HOEING is neceſſary and beneficial to plants, for 
two things: 1ſt, For deſtroying of weeds; 2dly, Be- 
cauſe it diſpoſes the ground better to imbibe the 
night dews, keeps it ina conſtant freſhneſs, and adds 
a vigour to the plants and trees, whoſe fruit by that 
means, becomes better conditioned than otherwiſe it 
would be. | | * 
This operation is performed by the hand, with an in- 
ſtrument called a Hoe, which is well known to every 
gardener. There are ſeveral ſizes of theſe; the ſmalleſt; 
which is called an Onion Hoe, 1s not more than three 
inches broad, and is uſed for Hoeing of Onions; not 
only to cut up the young weeds, but alſo to thin 
the Onions, by cutting up all thoſe which are too cloſe. 
The next ſize is near To inches and a half broad, and 
is called a Carrot Hoe; this is uſed for Hoeing of Car- 
rots, or any other crop which requires the ſame room 
as thoſe. The largeſt ſize is about ſeven inches broad, 
and is frequently called a Turnep Hoe, being uſed for 
Hoeing of Turneps; but this is generally uſed by the 
kitchen-gartleners, for Hoeing between all their crops 
which are planted out, ar ſtand fo far aſunder as to ad- 
mit an inſtrument of this breadth to paſs between the 
plants. Beſide, theſe ſort of Hoes, which are contrived 
to draw toward the perſon who uſes them, there is ano- 
ther ſort of a different form, which is called a Dutch 
Hoe; this is made for the perſon who uſes it to puſh 
from him, ſo that he does not tread over the ground 
which is hoed. This is a very proper inſtrument for 
ſcuffling over the ground to wo weeds, in ſuch 
places where the plants will admit of its being: uſed, 
and a perſon will go over a much greater ſpace of 
ground in the ſame time with one of theſe inſtruments, 
than with the common Hoe; but this inſtrument is 
not ſo proper for Hoeing out crops, ſo as to leave 
the plants at a proper diſtance, nor will it penetrate 
the ground ſo * therefore the other ſort of hoe is 
to be preferred to this, becauſe it ſtirs the ground and 
looſens the ſurface, whereby the dews penetrate the 
ound, and thereby promote the growth of the plants. 
57 late years there has alſo been another inſtrument 
introduced in the field culture, called the Horſe Hoe; 
which is a ſort of plough with the ſhear ſet more in- 
clining to a horizontal poſition than the common 
plough ; but as moſt of the farmers are at a loſs how 
to uſe this inſtrument, ſo it has been but little practiſed 
in this country as yet; nor is it likely to be brought 
into ule, * the garden farmers near London, who 
are undoubtedly the beſt huſbandmen in Europe, in- 
troduce it; for the common farmers can never be ſup- 
poſed to alter their old eſtabliſned methods, till by ne- 
ceſſity they are drove to it: a ſtrong inſtance we have 
of this kind, in the culture of Turneps, which for many 
ears were ſown in moſt of the counties in England, 
but till within about ſixty years paſt, they were never 
| 6X hoed, 
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hoed, except within twenty or thirty miles of London, 
where the gardeners who had been bred in the kitchen- 
gardens near London, every ſeaſon went out in parti- 
cular gangs to the different parts of the neighbouring 
country, and each party engaged to hoe the Turneps 
in ſuch a particular diſtrict, at a certain price per 
acre ; and from the ſucceſs of the farmers who firſt 
employed them, their neighbours were at length 
tempted to follow their example, ſo that it became ne- 
ceſſary for ſome of their labourers to underſtand this 
work ; and from that time it has prevailed ſo much, 
as that many of the diitant counties have now engaged 
in this practice: and if the Horſe-hoeing huſbandry 
was but well eſtabliſhed among the farmers near Lon- 
don, there would be little doubt of its ſpreading into 
the diftant counties; but there are great prejudices 
againſt it at preſent, moſt of them ariſing from the 
ignorance of the farmers in general, and others from 
* aver-fondneſs of the author to his own ſchemes, 
which has in many particulars carried him into many 
known abſurdities; and theſe being well known to 
every practical farmer and gardener, are ſufficient ar- 
guments with them againſt making trial of the uſeful 

art of his ſcheme, 

he utility of this method of huſbandry, is firſt, in pro- 
portioning the number of plants to the paſture, which 


the ground is ſuppoſed capable of nouriſhing pro- | 


rly. The ſecond is, by frequent ſtirring of the 
urface of the land, all weeds which rob the cro 

of its nouriſhment is deſtroyed, and the clods of ea 
are hereby divided and pulverized, fo that the roots of 
the plants can more eaſily penetrate them, and ſearch 
their proper food ; beſides, the dews and moiſture are 
eaſily imbibed in the looſe ground, whereby the plants 
receive a greater ſhare of nouriſhment. 
There are few perſons who properly conſider of what 
conſequence the ſtirring and breaking of the ſurface 
of the ground is to all crops growing therein. I have 
frequently made trial of this, when the crop has been 
ſo bad as to be thought not worth ſtanding, which has 
been occaſioned by the great quantity of rain which 


has fallen, whereby the ſurface of the ground has been | 


ſo cloſely bound, as that the plants could find no nou- 
riſhment, but have changed their uſual verdure to a 
purple colour, and have made no progreſs ; but 
upon Hoeing the ground and ages \ be clods, the 
plants have put out new roots, and have flouriſhed 
exceedingly. From many repeated trials of this kind 
I can affirm, that if the Wheat in general was ſowed 


in rows, ſo as that the plough may be brought be- 


tween them in the ſpring, to loofen the ground, which 
by the winter's rains may have been too cloſely bound, 
the crop would more double what is the com- 
mon produce. 
But the author of this ſcheme was too ſanguine in 
his propoſals, firſt, by aſſerting, that in this method 
of huſbandry, the land would conſtantly produce the 
ſame ſort of crops without diminution ; and ſecondly, 
it might be done without dreſſing or manuring the 
E and his fondneſs for his own ſcheme carried 
im ſo far in the proſecution of it, as at laſt to have 
much worſe crops than any of his neighbours ; how- 
ever, this ſhould not diſcourage others from the prac- 
tice of it, though upon different principles : for al- 
though the land thus cultivated, will not nouriſh the 
ſame plant without manuring ſeveral years, yet by this 
method of huſbandry I can affirm, that all crops will 
be ſo much improved, as to doubly anſwer the diffe- 
rence of expence, and leſs than a ſixth part of the ſeed 
will be enough for the fame ſpace of ground. The 
common ſwing plough will anſwer all intents of Horſe- 


oeing. 
HOLCUS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 1015. Milium. Tourn. 
Inſt. R. H. 514. tab. 298. Sorgum. Mich. Indian 
Millet, or Corn. 

The CHARACTERS are, 
It hath male and hermaphrodite flowers ſometimes on the 
ſame plant, at others on different plants. The male 
flotvers are ſmall, and have a bivalve chaff; theſe 
valves are oval, ſpear-ſhaped, and teviſted, ending with 
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an acute beard; they have a ſmall hairy corolla with 
three hairy ſtamina, terminated by oblong ſummits. The 
hermaphrodite flowers are fingle, in a ſtiff bivalve chaff, 
the inner of theſe is ſlender, hairy, and leſs than the em. 
palement , the outer valve terminates in a rigid beard, 

and is larger than the empalement; they have three hairy 
ftamina, terminated by oblong ſummits, with a round. 
iſh germen, ſupporting two hairy ſtyles, crowned with 
plumoſe ſummits. The germen afterward becomes an oval 
ſingle ſeed rage up in the chaff. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnzus's twenty-third claſs, intitled Polygamia 
Moncecia which includes thoſe plants which have 
male and hermaphrodite flowers in different parts of 
the ſame plant, whoſe flowers have ſeveral ſtamina. 

The Spxcixsg are, 

1. Horcvs (Sorgum) glumis villoſis, ſeminibus ariſtatis. 
Hort. Upfal. 301. Holcus with hairy chaff and bearded 
feeds. Milium arundinaceum, fabrotendo ſemine, 
Sorgo nominatum. C. B. P. 26. Reed-like Millet, with 
a roundiſh ſeed, called Sorgum. 

2. Horcus (Saccharatus) glumis Ha ſeminibus mu- 
ticis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1047. Holcus with ſmooth huſks, 
and ſeeds without awns. Milium Indicum, arundina- 
ceo caule, granis flaveſcentibus. H. L. 425. Indian 
Millet with a reedy ſtalk, and yellowiſh grains. 

There are ſeveral other of the grafly tribe which be- 
long to this genus, but as they are not cultivated for 
uſe, ſo I ſhall not enumerate them here. 
The two ſorts here mentioned, grow naturally in In- 
dia, where their grain is often uſed to feed poultry, 
and the ſeeds of theſe are frequently ſent to Europe 
for the ſame purpoſe ; but the ſummers are ſeldom 
warm enough to ripen the ſeeds in the open air in 

England, but in Italy they are both cultivated. The 
ſtalks of theſe plants riſe five or fix feet high, which 
are ſtrong reedy, and like thoſe of the Maiz, or 
Turkey Wheat, but ſmaller. The leaves are long and 
broad, having a deep furrow through the center, 
where the ' midrib is Jeprefied on the upper ſurface, 
and is very prominent below. The leaves are two 
feet and a half long, and two inches broad in the 
middle, embracing the ſtalks with their baſe. The 
flowers come out in large panicles at the top of the 
ſtalks, reſembling, at firſt appearance, the male ſpikes 
of the Turkey Wheat ; thele are ſucceeded by large 
roundiſh ſeeds, which are wrapped round with the chaff. - 
Theſe plants are propagated in a few gardens for 
the ſake of variety, but as they are late in ripening 
their grain here, ſo they are not worth cultivating 
for uſe. The ſeeds ſhould be ſown on a warm border, 

or upon a gentle hot-bed in March; and when the 

plants come up, they ſhould be thinned and planted 
at the diſtance of a foot afunder in the rows, and the 
rows ſhould be three feet diſtance ; the culture after 
this, is. to keep the ground clean from weeds, and 
draw the earth up with a hoe to the ſtems of the 
plants; if the ſeaſon proves warm, their panicles will 
appear in July, and the grain will ripen in September, 
but in bad ſeaſons their grain will not ripen here. 

HOLLOW ROOT. See Fumaria. 

HOLLY. See ILzx. 

HOLLYHOCKS. See Ack. 


HOMOGENEAL or HOMOGENEOUS 


plants, are ſuch plants as are of the ſame kind, or na- 
ture, with others. 
HONEYSUCKLE. See PzricLymenun. 
HOPS. See LvevLvs. 
HORDEUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 94. Tourn. Inſt. R. 
H. 1 3. tab. 293. Barley; in French, Orge. 
he CHARACTERS are, 
It hath a partial involucrum of ſix narrow-pointed leaves, 
which contain three flowers. The petal of the flower opens 
with two valves; the under valve is angular, fuelling, 
oval, and . being longer than the empalement, 
ending in a long beard ; the inner is ſmall and ſpear-ſhaped. 
The flower hath three hairy ſtamina ſhorter than the pe- 
tal, terminated by oblong ſummits. It hath an oval turned 
ermen, ſupporting two hairy reflexed ſtyles, crowned by the 
2 figmas. The germen afterward becomes an oblong 7 
| | ted, 
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ſeed, pointed at both ends, having alongitudinal furrow, fur- 

rounded by the — of the flower, which does not fall off. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond ſection 

of Linnzus's third claſs, which includes the plants 

whoſe flowers have three ſtamina and two ſtyles. 
The Sprcixs are, 

. HoxpeuM (Yulgare) floſculis omnibus hermaphrodi- 
tis ariſtatis ordinibus duobus erectioribus. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 84. Barley with all the flowers brodite, 
and two orders of beards, which are erett. ordeum 

polyſticum vernum. C. B. P. 22. Spring Barley with 
mam rows of grain. 

Honxbrun (Zeocriton) floſculis lateralibus maſculis 
muticis, ſeminibus angularibus imbricatis. Hort. 
Upſal. 23. Barley with male flowers on the fide, with- 
out awns, and angular ſeeds placed over each other. Hor- 
deum diſtichon. C. B. P. 22. Common long-eared Barley. 

3. HorpeuM (Diftichon) floſculis lateralibus maſculis 

muticis, ſeminibus angularibus imbricatis. Hort. Up- 

ſal. 23. Barley with male flowers on the fide, without 
awns, and angular imbricated ſeeds. Hordeum diſtichum, 
ſpicà breviore & latiore, granis confertis. Raii Syn. 

246. Barley with ſhorter and broader ſpikes, commonly 

called Sprat, or Battledore Barley. 

4. Ho DEU (Hexaſtichon) floſculis omnibus herma- 
hroditis ariſtatis, ſeminibus ſexfariam æqualiter po- 
tis. Hort. Upſal. 23. Barley with all the flowers Ber- 

maphrodite, bearded, and fix rows of ſeeds equally ranged. 

Hordeum hexaſticum pulchrum. J. B. 2. 429. Win- 

ter, or Square Barley, Bear Barley, or By. 
The firſt ſort is the common Spring Barley, which 

is principally cultivated in England; of this the farmers 
make two ſorts, viz. the common and rath-ripe Bar- 
ley, which are the ſame : for the rath-ripe has only 
been an alteration, occaſioned by being long cultivated 
upon warm gravelly lands. The ſeeds of this, when 
ſown in cold or ſtrong land, will the firſt year ri- 

n near a fortnight earlier than the ſeeds taken from 

— land; therefore the farmers in the vales, gene- 

rally purchaſe their ſeed Barley from the warm land; 

for if ſaved in the vales two or three years, it will be- 
come full as late in ripening as the common Barley of 
their own product; and the farmers on the warm 
land are alſo obliged to procure their ſeed Barley 
from the ſtrong land, otherwiſe their grain would 
degenerate in bulk and fulneſs, which by thus 
changing is prevented. This ſort of Barley is eaſily 
diſtinguiſhed by the two orders of beards, or awns, 
which ſtand erect; the chaff is alſo thinner than that of 
the two laſt ſpecies, ſo is eſteemed better for malting. 
The ſecond ſort is the long-cared Barley, which is cul- 
tivated in many parts of England, and is an exceed- 
in ſort ; but ſome farmers object to this ſort, 
becauſe they ſay the ears being long and heavy, it is 
more apt to lodge; this hath the grains regularly 
ranged in a double row, lying over each other like 
tiles on a houſe, or the ſcales of fiſhes. The huſk, 


or chaff of this Barley is alſo very thin, ſo is much 


eſteemed for malting. 

The third ſort is ofually called Sprat Barley; this 
hath ſhorter and broader ears than either of the other 
ſorts ; the awns, or beards, are longer, and the grains 
are placed cloſer or eh and the awns being long, 
the birds cannot ſo eaſily get out the grains; this 
ſeldom grows ſo tall as the other ſpecies, the ſtraw is 
ſhorter and coarſer, ſo not very good fodder for cattle. 
The fourth ſort is rarely cultivated in the ſouthern 


q 
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parts of England, but in the northern counties, and 


in Scotland, is generally ſown, being much hardier . 


than the other ſpecies, ſo will bear the cold; this hath 
its grains diſpoſed in ſix rows: the grain is large and 
plump, but it is not ſo good for malting, which is the 
reaſon for its not being cultivated in the ſouthern 
parts of England, where the other ſorts, which are 
much better for that purpoſe, do thrive well. 

All theſe forts of Barley are ſown in the ſpring of the 
year, in a dry time; in ſome very dry light land, 


the Barley is ſown early in March; but, in ſtrong 


clayey ſoils, it is not ſown till April, and ſometimes 
not until the 
ſown late, if the ſeaſon doth not prove very favour- 


inning of May; but when it is 
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able, it is very late in autumn before it is fit to niow, 


unleſs it be the rath-tipe ſort, which is often ripe in 


nine weeks from the time of ſowing. 

Some people ſow Barley upon land where Wheat 
grew the former year; but when this is practiſed, the 
ground ſhould be ploughed the beginning of October 
in a dry time, laying it in ſmall ridges, that the froſt 
may mellow it the better, and this will improve the 
land greatly ; and if this can be ploughed again in 
January, or the beginning of February, it will break 
and prepare the ground better; then in March the 
ground 1s ploughed again, and laid even where ir 
is not very wet; but in ſtrong wet lands the ground 
ſhould be laid round, and the furrows made deep 
to receive the wet. When this is finiſhed, the com- 
mon method is to ſow the Barley- ſeed with a broad 
caſt at two ſowings ; the firſt being harrowed in once, 
the ſecond is harrowed until the Bed is buried; the 
common allowance of ſeed is four buſhels to an acre. 
This is the quantity of grain uſually ſown by the far- 
mers; but if they could be prevailed on to alter this 
. they would ſoon find their account in it; 
or if leſs than half that quantity is ſown, there will be 
a much greater produce, and the corn will be leſs lia- 
ble to lodge, as I have many years experienced; for 
when corn or any other vegetable ſtands very cloſe, 
the ſtalks are drawn up weak, ſo are incapable to reſiſt 
the force of winds, or bear up under heavy rains ; bur 
when they are at a proper diſtance, their ſtalks will be 
more than twice the ſize of the other, ſo are ſeldom 
laid. I have frequently obſerved in fields where there 
has been a foot-path through the middle, that the 
corn which has ſtood thin on each ſide the path hath 
ſtood upright, when all the reſt on both ſides has been 
laid flat on the ground : and whoever will obſerve theſe 
roots of corn near the paths, will find them tiller out 
(i. e. have a greater number of ſtalks) to more than 
four times the quantity of the other parts of the 
field. I have ſeen experiments made by ſowing Bar- 
ley in rows acroſs divers parts of the ſame field, and 
the grains ſowed thin in the rows, ſo that the roots 
were three or four inches aſunder in the rows, and the 
rows at a foot diſtance ; the intermediate ſpaces of 
the ſame field were at the ſame time ſown broad caſt 
in the uſual way ; the ſucceſs was this, the roots which 
ſtood thin in the rows tillered out from ten or twelve, 
to upward of thirty ſtalks on each root, the ſtalks 
were ſtronger, the ears longer, and the grains larger 
than any of thoſe ſown in the common way ; and 
when thoſe parts of the field where the corn was ſown 
in the ufual way has been lodged, theſe parts ſown 
thin have ſupported their upright 22 againſt wind 
and rain, though the rows have been made not only 
2 but croſs the lands, in ſeveral poſitions, 
ſo that there could be no alteration in regard to the 
goodneſs of the land, or the ſituation of the corn; 
therefore where ſuch experiments have been fre- 
quently made, and always attended with equal ſuc- 
ceſs, there can be no room to doubt which of the two 
methods is more eligible; ſince if the crops were 
only ſuppoſed to be equal in both, the ſaving more 
than half the corn ſown is a very great advantage, and 


deſerves a national conſideration, as ſuch a ſaving, in 


ſcarce times, might beavery great benefit tothe public. 
I know the farmers in general are very apt to com- 
plain if their corn does not come up fo thick as to co- 
ver the ground green in a ſhort time, like Graſs fields; 
but I have often obſerved, that from the badneſs of 
the ſeaſon it has come up thin, or by accident has 


been in part killed, their corn has been ſtronger, the 


ears longer, and the grain plumper, ſo that the pro- 
duce has been much greater than in thoſe years when 
it has come up thick; for the natural growth of corn 
is to ſend out many ſtalks from a root, and not riſe 
ſo much in height; therefore it is entirely owing 
to the roots ſtanding too near each other, when the 
ſtalks are drawn up tall and weak. I have had eighty- 
ſix ſtalks upon one root of Barley, which were ſtrong, 
produced longer ears, and the- grain was better filled 
than any which I ever ſaw grow in the common me- 
thod of huſbandry, and the land upon which this 
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prew was hot very rich : but I have frequently ob- 
Frvcd on the ſides of hot-beds in the kitchen-gardens, 
where Barley-ſtraw has been uſed for covering the 
beds, that ſome of the grains left in the ears has drop- 
ped out and grown, he roots have produced from 
thirty to ſixty ſtalks each, and thoſe been three or 
four times Jarger than the ſtalks ever arrive at in 
the common way : but to this I know it will be ob- 
jected, that although upon rich land in a garden, theſe 
roots of corn may probably have ſo many ſtalks, yet 
in poor land they will not have ſuch produce ; there- 
fore unleſs there is a greater quantity of ſeeds ſown, 
their crop will not be worth flanding; which is one of 
the greateſt fallacies that can be imagined for to 
ſuppoſe that poor land can nouriſh more than twice 
the number of roots in the ſame ſpace as rich land, 
is ſuch an abſurdity, as one could hardly ſuppoſe any 
1 5 of common underſtanding guilty of; and yet 
o it is, for the general practice is to allow a greater 
quantity of ſeed to poor land, than for richer ground; 
not conſidering that where the roots ſtand ſo cloſe, 
they will deprive each other of the nouriſhment, ſo 
ſtarve themſelves, which is always the caſe where the 
roots ſtand cloſe; which any perſon may at firſt ſight 
obſerve, in any part of the fields where the corn hap- 
pens to ſcatter when they are ſowing it; or in places 
where, by harrowing, the ſeed is drawn in heaps, 
thoſe patches will ſtarve, and never grow to a third 
part of the ſize as the other parts of the ſame field 
and yet common as this is, it is little noticed by far- 
mers, otherwiſe they ſurely would not continue their 
old cuſtom of ſowing. IL. have made many experi- 
ments for ſeveral years in the pooreſt land, and have 
always found that all crops which are ſown or planted 


at a greater diſtance than uſual, have ſucceeded beſt ; | 


and I am convinced, if the farmers could be prevailed 
on to quit their prejudices, and make trial of this me- 
thod of ſowing their corn thin, they would ſoon ſee 
the advantage of this huſbandry. 

The noblemen and gentlemen in France are very 
buſy in ſetting al of this huſbandry in moſt of 
their provinces, being convinced by many trials of 
its great utility; and it were to be wiſhed, the ſame 
was done in England, 

When the Barley is ſown, the ground ſhould be rolled 
after the firſt ſhower of rain, to break the clods and 
lay the earth ſmooth, which will render it better to 
mow, and alſo cauſe the earth to lie cloſer to the 
roots of the corn, which will be of great ſervice to 
it in dry weather. | 

Where Barley is ſown upon new broken up land, the 


uſual method is, to plough up the land in March, 


and let it lie fallow until June, at which time it is 
W again, and ſown with Turneps, which are 
eaten by ſneep in winter, by whoſe dung the land is greatly 
improved; and then in March following the ground is 
loughed up again, and ſown with Barley as before. 
[There are many people who ſow Clover with their 
Barley, and ſome have ſown the Lucern with Barley ; 
but neither of theſe methods is to be commended, tor 
where there 1s a good crop of Barley, the Clover or 
Lucern muſt be fo weak as not to pay for ſtanding; 
ſo that the better way is to ſow the Barley alone with- 
out any.other crop among it, and then the land will be 
at liberty for any other crop, when the Barley is taken 
off the ground; but this practice of ſowing Clover, 


Rye-graſs, and other Graſs-ſceds, with corn, has been 


ſo long and univerſally eſtabliſhed among farmers, 
that there 1s little hope of prevailing with thoſe peo- 


ple to alter a cuſtom which has been handed down to 


them from their predeceſſors, although there ſhould 
be many examples produced, to ſhew the abſurdity of 
this practice. 

When the Barley has been up three weeks or a month, 
it will be a very good: method to roll it 'over with a 
weighty roller, which will preſs. the earth cloſe to the 
roots of the corn, and thereby prevent the ſun and 
air from penetrating the ground, which will be of 
gc ſervice in dry ſeaſons; and this rolling of it 
before it ſtalks, will cauſe it to till out into a greater 


number of {talks , fo that if the plants ſhould be thin, 


and likewiſe to ſtrengthen the ſtalks, 
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this will cauſe them to ſpread ſo as to fill the ground, 


The time for cutting of Barley is, when the red colour 
of the ears is off, and the ſtraw turns yellow, and the 
ears begin to hang down: in the north of England 
they always reap their Barley, and make it up 
ſheaves, as practiſed here for Wheat, by which tue. 
thod they do not loſe near ſo much corn, and it is al, 
more handy to ſtack ; but this method cannot ſo well 
be practiſed where there are many weeds amongſt t 
corn, which is too frequently the caſe in the rich 
lands near London, eſpecially in moiſt ſeaſons; there. 
fore when this is the caſe, the Barley muſt lie on the 
ſwarth till all the, weeds are dead; but as it is apt to 
ſprout in wet weather, it muſt be ſhook up, and turn. 
ed every fair day after rain to prevent it. When iti; 
carried in, it ſhould be thoroughly dry, otherwiſe it i; 
be ſtacked wet, it will turn muſty ; or if too green, it 
is ſubject to burn in the mow. The common produce 
of Barley, is two and a half, or three quarters on an 
acre, but I have ſometimes known fix ar ſeven qQuar- 
ters on an acre. 


HORIZONTAL SHELTERS have, by ſome 


perſons, been greatly recommended to preſerve frui- 
trees from blights ; but with how little reaſon, or up- 
on what ſlight experiments, every one who has ever 
made uſe ot them will eaſily judge; eſpecially thoſe 
which are contrived by placing tiles in the wall at 
certain diſtances, nothing being more obvious, than 
that vegetables, when prevented from receiving the 
adyantage of dews, rains, &c. thoſe kindly benefits 
of heaven, grow weak, languid, and at laſt entirel/ 
decay : and fince, from vaſt numbers of experiment; 
which have been lately made, we find that trees im- 
bibe great quantities of nouriſhment through the pore; 
of their leaves and branches, whereby they are ren- 
dered vigorous and healthy, even in ſuch ſeaſons, and 
upon ſuch ſoils, where one would think it impoſiibl: 
they ſhould receive much nouriſhment from the earth; 
to deprive them of this advantage, is no leſs than de- 
ſtroying them ; though perhaps, if the trees are vi- 
gorous, it may not be effected ſuddenly ; but there 


will be very viſible ſigns of decay on them daily, and 


a few years will put a period to their lives, as I have 
2 than once obſerved, where ſuch walls were 
uit. | 
The only ſort of theſe ſhelters which I have ever ob- 
ſerved uſeful for fruit-trees, was made with two leaves 
of ſlit deal, joined over each other, and painted; this 
being fixed upon the top of the wall with pullies, to 
draw-up and down at pleaſure, formed a ſort of peni- 
houſe 4 which being let down in great rains, or cold 
nights, during the time that the trees were in flower, 
or the fruit was ſetting, proved ſerviceable ; but then 
theſe ſhelters were removed away ſoon after the fruit 
was ſet, ſo that the trees might enjoy all the advan- 
tages of rain, dew, &c. in the ſummer, which is ab- 


ſolutely neceſſary, if we would have healthy trees or 
good fruit. | 


HORMINU M. Tourn. Inſt. 178. tab. 82. Salvia. 


Lin. Gen. Plant. 36. Clary; in French, Ormin. 
The CrnaracTEss are, * 
The empalement of the flower is permanent, of cue leaf, 
tubulous, and channelled, having two lips; the upper is 
broad, ending in three acute points; the under is juorter, 
ending in two points. The flower has one petal, divided into 
two lips; the upper is concave, compreſſed on the Ito ſides, 
and incurved with a ſlight indenture at the point, the lower 
is broader and more indented. It hath two ſhort ſtamina, 
ſituated in the tube of the flower, terminated by ſhort proſ- 
trate ſummits, and two other which decay ſoon aſter the 
flowers open. In the bottom of the tube are four roundiſb 
germen, ſupporting a ſingle ſtyle crowned by a bifid ſtig- 
ma, ſituated in the upper lip of the petal. The germen 
afterward becomes four ſeeds, lodged in the empalement. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Tournefort's fourth claſs, which includes the herbs 
with a lip flower of one leaf, whoſe upper lip 1s 
forked, or ſhaped like a helmet. Dr. Linnæus has 
Joined this genus, and alſo the Sclarea of Tourne- 
fort to the Salvia, including them all in that genus 
. bur 
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but as there are many ſpecies of each genus, fo it is 
better to keep them atunder, whereby their old ti- 
tles, by which they have always been known in the 
ſhops and market will be retained, though there is no 
very eſſential difference in their characters, 

The SPzC1Es are, | 
1. Hoaminum (Verbenacea) foliis ſinuatis 
rollis calyce anguſtioribus acutis. Claty with finuated 
ſarwed leaves, and the petal of the flower narrower than 
the cup. Horminum ſylveſtre lavendulæ flore. C. B. 

. 239. Wild Clary with a Lavender flower. 
2. Horminum (Lyrata) foliis pinnato- ſinuatis rugoſis, 
calycibus corolla longioribus. Clary with wing-ſpaped 
finuated leaves, which are rough, and the empalements 
longer than the petal of the flower. Horminum tolio 
querno. Volk. Oak-leaved Clary. | 
3. HoRMINUM Verticillatum) verticillis ſubnudis, ſtylo co- 
rollarum labio inferiore incumberte. Clary with beart- 
ſhaped, crenated, indented leaves, naked whor!s, and the 
ſtyle lying under the lip of the petal. Horminum fyl- 
veſtre latifolium verticillatum. C. B. P. 283. Broad- 
leaved wild Clary, ith flowers growing in whorls, 
4. Hoxmimum (Napifolum) foliis radicalibus pinnato- 
inciſis, caulinis cordatis crenatis, ſummis ſemiam- 

lexicaulibus. Clary, whoſe lower leaves are cut and 
winged, thoſe en the ſtalks heart-ſhaped and crenatea, and 
| thoſe on the top half embracing the tals. Horminum na- 
pi folio. Mor. Hort. R. BlziT. Clary with a Nader 
leaf. 
5. + Or (Satizum) foliis obtulis crenatis, bracteis 
ſummis ſterilibus majoribus coloratis. Clary with ob- 
tuſe crenated leaves, the bracie on the top of the flalks 
large, coloured, and barren. Horminum coma purpuro- 
violacea. J. B. 3. 309. Clary with a purple Violet top. 
The firſt fort grows naturally on ſandy and gravelly 
grounds, in many parts of England. This a peren- 
nial plant; the lower leaves grow upon pretty long 
foot-ſtalks, and are near four inches long and two 
broad; they are ſinuated on their borders, and bluntly 
crenated; their ſurface is rugged and wrinkled; the 
ſtalks are a foot long, ſquare, and inclining toward the 
ground; the leaves upon theſe are ſmaller, and cre- 
nated on their edges; the flowers grow in a whorled 
ſpike at the top of the ſtalk, generally with two 
ſhorter ſpikes, one on each fide ; the flowers are ſmall 
and blue ; theſe are ſcarce ſo long as their empale- 
ments; they have but one petal, which is divided into 
two lips, the upper being a little longer than the un- 
der, and almoſt ſhuts over it; there are but two per- 
fect ſtamina in each flower, and four germen at the 
bottom, ſupporting a ſingle ſtyle; the germen after- 
ward become fo many na«ed iceds, fitting in the em- 
palement. It flowers in June and July, and the ſeeds 
ripen in Auguſt and r This ſort propa- 
gates itſelf in plenty, if the ſeeds are permitted to 
ſcatter, and requires no other culture but to keep the 

lants clean from weeds. d 
This is ſometimes called Oculus Chriſti, from the ſup- 
poſed virtues of its ſeeds in clearing of the ſight, which 
it does by its viſcous covering; for when any thing 
happens to fall into the cye, if one of the ſeeds is put 
in at one corner, and the eye: lid kept cloſe over it, 
moving the ſeed gently along the eyc, whatcver hap- 
pens to be there will Lick to the ſced, and ſo be brought 
out. The virtues of this are ſuppoſed to be the 
ſame as the Garden Clary, but not quite ſo powerful. 
The fecond ſort grows naturally in the ſouth of 
France and Italy ; the lower leaves are upward of four 
inches long, and not more than one broad, regularly 
ſinuated on both ſides, in form of a winged leaf; rhe 
ſtalks riſe about the ſame height with the former, but 
all the leaves upon the fails are ſinuated in the 
fame manner as the lower; the flowers are ſmaller 
than thoſe of the firſt, but grow in whorled ſpikes 
like them. This is a perennial plant, which is very 
hardy, and will propagate itſelf in plenty by the 
icattered feeds, It is icldom kept in gardens but for 
the ſake of variety. | 
The third fort is a perennial plant, which grows na- 


ſerratis, co- 


2 


| 


the ſta 


4uch 
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turally in Auſtria and Bohemia. This ſends out from 
the root a great number of heart-ſhaped leaves; 
which are ſawed on their edges and deeply veincd, 
ſtanding upon pretty long foot. ſtalłs which are hairy; 
the ſtalks ariſe from berv/cen theſe, which are ſquare; 
and grow two feet and a half high, which are gar- 
niſhed with two heart-ſhaped leaves at each joint; 
whole baſe ſits cloſe to the ſtalks, half embracing 
them; the ſtalks at the two or three upper joints, 
put out on each ſide a long foot · ſtalk; theſe, an- alſo 
the principal ſtalk, are garniſhed with whorls of 
ſmall blue flowers, not much unlike thoſe of the 
common fort, but larger; the ſpikes are more than a 
foot long, and toward the top the whorls are nearer 
together. It flowers in June, and the ſeeds ripen in 
Auguſt. 4 | 
The fourth ſort grows naturally in the ſouth of 
France, and in Italy. This is allo a perennial plant; 

which has ſome reſemblance of the third, but the 

lower leaves of this are cut at their baſe to the mid- * 
rib, into one or two pair of ears or lobes, which are 

but ſmall, and are often at adiſlance from each other; 


the leaves are not ſawed, but are bluatly indented ; 


the ſtalks of this are ſlenderer, and do not grow fo 
tall as thoſe of the third, nor are the ſpikes of flowers 
ſo long. This flowers and ſeeds at the ſame time with 
the third, * 
Both forts may be eaſily propagated by ſeeds, which, 
if ſown in the ſpring on an open ſpot of ground, the 
po will come up, and require no other care but to 
cep them clean from weeds, and allow them room 
to grow; for the plants ſhould not be nearer than two 
feet apart, for they grow very large, and will laſt ſe- 
veral years. 
The fifth ſort is an annual plant, which grows natu- 
rally in Spain; of this there are three varieties which 
are conſtant, one with purple tops, another with red 
tops, and a third with green tops. As they differ in 
nothing but the colour of their bractæ on the top of 
ſs, ſo I have not put them down as different 
ſpecies, though from more than thirty years culti- 


vating them, I have not known them alter. 


Theſe plants have obtuſe crenated leaves, ſhaped 
like thoſe of the common red Sage; the ſtalks, are 


ſquare and grow erect, about a foot and a half high; 


their lower parts are garniſhed at cach joint with two 
oppoſite leaves of the ſame ſhape, but gradually di- 
miniſhing in ſize toward the top: the ſtalks are gar- 
niſhed upward with whorls of ſmall flowers, and are 
terminated by cluſters of ſmall leaves, which in one 
are red, in- another blue, and a third green, which 


make a pretty appearance, and are preſerved in gar- 
dens for ornament. 
and their ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 
The ſeeds of chele are ſown in the ſpring, 
where they are deſigned to remain, and require no 
oti.-r care but to keep them clean from weeds, 
them where they come up too cloſe. 


They flower in June and July, 
in the places 
and thin 


Garden Clary. See SCLAREA. , 


HORNBEAM. See CaRINus. 

HORSE CHESTNUT. See Escuyvs; 

HORSE DUNG is of great ule to make hot-beds 
for the raiſing all ſorts of carly garden crops, as Cu- 


cumbers, Melons, Aſparagus, Sallading, &c. for which 
purpoſe no other fort of Dung will do fo well, this 
fermenting the ſtrongeſt; and, if mixed with long 
litter, and ſea- coal aſhes in a due proportion, will con- 
tinue its heat much longer than any other ſort of 
Dung whatſoever z and atterwards when rotted, be- 
comes an excellent manure for moſt ſorts of lands, 
more eſpecially for ſuch as are of a cold nature; and 
for {tif clayey lands, when mixed with ſea- coal aſhes, 
and the cleanſing of London ſtreets, it will cauſe 


the parts to ſeparate much ſooner than any other 


compolt will do; ſo that where it can be obtained in 
plenty, I would always recommend the ule of it for 
ands, | 


ſignify one tube or petal within another, as'in the 
Polyanthus, 
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Polyanthus, where there are in, fome varieties two 


A 4 od 


- 


etals. 


H TR Ds re of general. uſe in theſe northern 
| 3 of arora without which we, could not enjoy 
the 


o many of the products of warmer climes as we do 
now; nor could we have the tables furniſhed: with 
the ſeveral products of the garden, during the winter 
and ſpring. months, as they are at preſent in molt parts 


or England, better than perhaps in any other country 
in Europe: for although we cannot boaſt of the cle- 


mency of our climate, yet England is better furniſhed 


with all ſorts of eſculent plants for the table, much 


earlier in the ſeaſon, and in greater-quantities, than 
in the gardens of our neighbours, which is owing to 
our ſkill in Hot-beds. 1 4 


The ordinary Hot-beds which are commonly uſed in 


the kitchen-gardens, are made with new horſe dung, 
in the following manner : | 

1, There is a quantity of new horſe dung from the 
ſtable (in which there ſhould be part of the litter or 
ſtraw which is commonly uſed in the ſtable, but not 
in too great proportion to the dung,) the quantity of 
this mixture muſt be according to the length of the 
bed intended; which, if early in the year, Fould not 
be leſs than one good load for each light ; this dung 
ſhould be thrown up in a heap, mixing therewith a 
few ſea- coal aſhes, ſome, leaves of trees, and tan, which 
will be of ſervice to continue the heat of the dung; it 
ſhould remain fix or ſeven days in this heap; then it 
ſhould be turned over, and the parts well mixed toge- 
ther, and caſt into a heap again, where it may con- 
tinue five or ſix days longer, by which time it will 
have acquired a due heat; then in ſome well ſheltered 
part of the garden, you muſt dig a trench in length 
and width, proportionable to. the frames you intend 
it for; and if the ground be dry, about a foot deep; 
but if wet, not above ſix inches ; then wheel the dung 


into the opening, obſerving to ſtir every part of it 


with a fork, and lay it exactly even and ſmooth thro? 
every part of the bed; as alſo to lay the bottom part 


of the heap (which is commonly free from litter) up- 
on the ſurtace of the bed; this wel prevent the ſteam 


from riſing ſo plentifully as it would otherwiſe do. To 
prevent this, and the heat from riſing ſo violently as 


to burn the roots of whatever plants are put into the 
ground, it will be a very good way to ſpread a layer 


of neats dung all over the ſurface of the horſe dung, 


which will prevent the mould from burn ng: if the 
bed is intended for Cucumbers or Melons, the earth 
ſhould not be laid all over the bed at firſt, only a hill 


of earth ſnould be firſt laid in the middle of each light 


on which the plants ſhould be planted, and the re- 


maining ſpace ſhould be filled up from time to time 
as the roots of the plants ſpread; but this is fully 


explained under thoſe two articles. But if the hot- 


bed is intended for other plants, then after the bed 
is well prepared, it ſhould be left two or three days 
for the ſteam to paſs off, before the earth is laid upon 
the dung. 


In the _— of theſe hot-beds, it muſt be carefully | 
e 


obſerved to ſettle the dung cloſe with a fork; and 


if it be full of long litter, it ſhould be equally trod 
dovn cloſe in every part, otherwiſe it will be ſubject 


to heat too violently, and conſequently the heat will 


be much ſooner ſpent, which is one of the greateſt 


dangers theſe ſort of beds may be liable to. During 


the firſt week or ten days after the bed is made, you 


ſhould cover the glaſſes but ſlightly in the night, and 
in the day time carefully raife them to let out the 


ſteam, which is ſubject to rife very copioully while the 


dung is freſh ; but as the heat abates, ſo the cover- 
ing ſhould be increaſed z otherwiſe the plants in the 
beds will be ſtinted in their growth, if not entirely 
deſtroyed: In order to remedy: this evil, if the bed be 


very cold, you maſt put a pretty good quantity of 
new hot dung round the ſides of it, which will add a 


freſh heat thereto, and cauſe it to continue a conſidera- 
ble time after; and as the ſpring advances, the ſun 
will ſupply the loſs of the dung's heat; but then it 
will be adviſeable to lay ſome mowings of Graſs round 


_ 
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the ſides of the bed, eſpecially if the nights fould 
prove cold, as it often happens in May, which is many 


times, even at that ſcaſon, very hurtful to tender 
lants on Hot- beds. 
ut although the Hot- bed T have deſcribed is hat 
the küren commonly uſe, yet thofe made 


with tanners bark are much preferable, eſpecially for 


all tender exotic plants or fruits, which require an 
even degree of warmth to be continued for {yer} 


months, which is what cannot be effected by horſe 


dung only. The manner of making theſe beds is x; 
follows : : 

There muſt be a trench dug in the earth about three 
feet deep, if the ground be dry; but if wet, it mu!t 
not be above a foot or ſix inches deep at moſt, and 
mult be raiſed in proportion above ground, ſo as to 


admit of the tan being laid three feet thick. The 


length muſt be proportioned to the frames intended 
to cover it, but ſhould never be leſs than eleven or 
twelve feet; but if it is twice that length it will be 
better, and the width not leſs than fix, which is the 
leaſt ſiꝰe of theſe beds for to continue the heat. This 
trench ſhould be bricked up round the ſides to the 
above-mentioned height of three feet, paring the bot- 
tom with bricks to prevent the earth mixing with the 
tan, and ſhould be tilled in the ſpring with freſh tan- 


ners bark (i. e. ſuch as the tanners have lately drawn 


out of their vats, after they have uſed it for tanning 
leather) which ſhould be laid in a round heap for a 
week. or ten days before it is put into the trench, that 
the moiſture may the better drain out of it, which, if 
detained in too great a quantity, will prevent its fer- 
mentation; then put it into the trench, and gently 
beat it down equally with a dung-fork ; but it muſt 
nat be trodden, which would alfo prevent its heating, 
by ſettling it too cloſe; then you muſt put on the 
frame over the bed, covering it with the glaſſes, and 
in about ten days or a fortnight it will begin to heat; 
at which time you may plunge your pots of plants 
or ſeeds into it, obſerving not to tread down the 
bark in doing it. ee 

A Bed thus prepared (if the bark be new and not 
ground too ſmall) will continue in a good temper of 
warmth for two or three months ; and when you find 
the heat decline, if you ſtir up the bark again pretty 
deep, and mix a load or two of freſh bark amengit 
the old, it will cauſe it to heat again, and preſerve its 
warmth two or three months longer. There are many 
people who lay ſome hot horſe dung in the bottom of 
the trench, under the bark, to cauſe it to heat; bur 
this is what I would never practiſe, unleſs J wanted the 
bed fooner than the bark would heat of itſelf, anc then 
I would put but a ſmall quantity of dung at bottom, 


for that is ſubject to make it heat too violently, and 


will occaſion its loſing the heat ſooner than ordinary, 
and there will never be any danger of the bark's hea:- 
ing if it be new, and not put into the trench too wet, 
tnough.it may ſometimes be a, fortnight or more be- 
fore it acquires a ſufficient warmth, but then the heat 
will be more equal and laſting, 
The frames which cover theſe Beds ſhould be propor- 
tioned. to the ſeveral plants they are deſigned to con- 
tain: for example, if they are to cover the Ananas or 
Pine · apple, the back part of the frame ſhould be thre: 
feet and a half high, and the lower part fifteen inches, 

which will be a ſufficient declivity to carry off the wet; 
and the back ſide will be high enough to contain ti 
large fruiting plants, and the lower ſide will be fuffl- 


cient for the ſhorteſt plants; fo that by placing them 


regularly according to their height, they will not ond 
have an equal diſtance from the glaſſes, but alſo ap- 


pear much handſomer to the fight. And although 


many people make their frames deeper than what | 


have allotted, yet I am fully perſuaded, that Where 


there is but height enough to contain the plants, with- 
out bruiſiug their leaves, it is much better than to al- 


lo a larger ſpace; for the deeper the frame is made, 


the leſs will be the heat of the air incloſed therein, 
there being no artificial warmth but what the bark 
affords, which will not heat a large ſpace of air; an! 

as 
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as the Pine-apple requires to be conſtantly kept very 
warm, in order to ripen the fruit well, ſo it will be 
found upon trial, that the depth I have allowed will 
aniwer 2 purpoſe better than a greater. * 
But if che Bed be intended for taller plants, then the 
frame muſt be made in depth proportionable thereto; 
but if it be for ſowing of ſeeds, the frame need not be 
above fourteen or ſixteen inches high at the back, and 
ſeven inches deep in the front, by which means the 
heat will be much greater; and this is commonly the 
roportion allowed to the frames uſually made uſe of 
in the kitchen-gardens, As to their length, that is ge- 
nerally according to the fancy of the owner; but they 
commonly contain three lights each, which is in the 
whole about eleven feet in length, though ſometimes 
they are made to contain four lights ; but this 1s too 
great a length for the boxes, for the frames thus made 
are not ſo handy to remove, as when they are ſhorter, 


indeed have them to contain but 99 which is 
very handy for raiſing Cucumber and Melon plants 
while young; but this is too ſhort for a Bark-bed, as 
not allowing room for a proper quantity of bark to 
continue a warmth for any conſiderable time, as was 
before-mentioned ; but for the other purpoſes, one or 
two ſuch frames are very convenient for common 
Dung- beds. x0 2 | 
As to thoſe frames which are made very deep, it is 
much the better way to have them made to take aſun- 
der at the four corners, ſo that they may be removed 
with eaſe; otherwiſe it will be very difficult to take the 
frame off, when there is occaſion to put in new bark, 
or take out the old. The manner of making theſe 
frames is generally known, or may be much better 
conceiyed by ſeeing them than can be expreſſed in 
writing, therefore I ſhall forbear ſaying any thing 
more on this head. | 
HOT TONIA. Boerh. Ind. alt. 1. p. 207. Lin. 
Gen. Plant. 203, Stratoites. Vaill. Act. Par. 1719. 
Water Violet. . * 
The CHARACTERS are, | 
The flower is funnel-ſhaped ; it has one petal, with a tube 
the length of the one-leaved empalement, but is cut above 
into five oblong oval ſegments, which ſpread open, and are 
indented at their extremity. I: bath Ave ſhort awl-ſhaped 
ſtamina ſtanding on the. tube f the petal, oppoſite to the 
cuts, terminated by oblong ſummits. In the center is fitu- 
ated a globular germen ending in a point, Jupporiing a 
ſhort ſlender ſtyle crowned by. a globular ſtigma, which 
afterward becomes a capſule of the ſame form, with 
one cell, filled with globular ſeeds, fitting upon the em- 
Palement. | | 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſeftion of 
Linnæus's fifth claſs, intitled Pentandria Monogy- 
nia, which includes the plants whole flowers have five 
ſtamina and one ſtyle. 
Me know but one Spncirs of this genus, viz. 
HoTTox1a (Paluſtris.) Boerh. Ind. alt. 1. p. 207. Wa- 
ter Violet. Millifolium aquaticum ſive yiola aquatica 
caule nudo. C. B. P. 141. Water Milfoil, or Mater 
Violet, with a naked ſtalk. | | 
This plant grows naturally in ſtanding waters in 
many parts of England; the leaves which are for the 
moſt part immerſed in the winter, are finely winged 
and flat, like moſt of the ſea plants; theſe extend 
pretty wide, and at the bottom have long fibrous 
roots, which ſtrike into the mud; the flower-ſtalks 
riſe five or ſix inches above the water; they are naked, 
and toward the .top have, two or three whorls of 
purple Bowers, terminated by a ſmall cluſter of the 
ſame. Theſe flowers have the appearance of thoſe 
of the Stock-gillillower, ſo make a pretty appearance 
on the ſurtace of the water. The flowers appear in 
une. | 
1 may be propagated in deep ſtanding waters, by 
procuring its ſeeds, when they ate ripe, from the e 
of their natural growth, which ſhould be immediately 
dropped into the water where they are deſigned to 
grow, and the ſpring following they will appear; and 


0 


and are more ſubject to decay at their corners. Some 


32 
if they are not diſturbed, they will ſoon propagate 


themſelves in great plenty. 


HUMIDITY is the quality commonly called moi- 
ſture, or the power of wetting others, which quali 
ſome liquors and fluids are endowed with; and it it. 
fers very much from fluidity, in that it depends alto- 
gether on the congruity of the component particles 
of any liquor to the pores or ſurfaces of ſuch particu- 

lar bodies, as it is capable of adhering to. 

Thus, quickſilver is not a moiſt liquor, in reſpect to 
our hands or clothes, and many other things it will 
not ftick to; but it may be called a moiſt liquor, in 
reſpect to gold, lead, or tin, to the ſurfaces of which 
it will prelently adhere, 5 

Nay, water itſelf, that wets almoſt every thing, 
and is the great ſtandard of Humidity, or moiſture, 
is not capable of wetting every thing; for it ſtands, 
and runs eaſily off in globular drops, on the leaves 
of Cabbages, and many other plants; and will not 
28 feathers of ducks, ſwans, and other water 
owl. 

And it is very plain, that it is only the texture that 
may cauſe the fluid to be humid; becauſe neither 
quickſilver alone, nor biſmuth, will ſtick upon glaſs; 
yet being mixed together, they will form a maſs that 
will ſtick on it; as it is very well known in the fo- 
liating of looking -glaſſes, in which ſuch a compo- 
ſition is uſed. 1 

HUMULUS. See Luevivs. - 

HURA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 965. Hura, or Sand-box+ 
tree. g 

The CRARACTERSõ are, | 


empalement, ſupporting a long 


eep furrows, with ſo many cells, which 
with an elaſticity, each containing one round flat ſeed. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the ninth ſection 
of Linnæus's twenty-firſt claſs, intitled Moncecia Mo- 
nodelphia, which includes thoſe plants which have 
male and female flowers at ſeparate diſtances in the 
ſame plant, whoſe ſtamina are joined to the ſtyle, 
forming one body. 
We | Sowa but one Spxcrxs of this genus, viz. 
Hua (Crepitans.) Hort. Cliff. 486. Sand-box-tree, Hu- 
ra Americana, Abutili Indici folio, Hort. Amſt. 2. 
131, tab. 66. American Hura with the leaf of the In- 
dian Abulilon, commonly called in the Weſt-Indies Sand- 
Box- tree. 8 | 
This grows naturally in the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, from 
whence it has been introduced into the Britiſh colonies 
of America, where ſome of the plants are preſerved 
by way of curioſity. It riſes with a ſoft ligneous ſtem 
to the height of twenty-four feet, dividing into many 
branches, which abound with a milky juice, and have 
ſcars on their bark, where the leaves have fallen off. 
The branches are garniſhed with heart-ſhaped leaves; 
thoſe which are the biggeſt are eleven inches long, and 
nine inches broad in the middle, indented on their 
edges, having a prominent midrib, with ſeveral tranſ- 
verſe veins from that to the ſides, which are alternate; 
theſe ſtand upon long ſlender foot-ſtalks. The male 
flowers come out from between the leaves, upon 
foot-ſtalks which are three inches long ; they are 
formed into a cloſe ſpike, or katkin, forming a co- 
lumn, lying over each other like the ſcales of fiſh, 
The female flowers are ſituated at a diſtance from the 
male; theſe have a ſwelling cylindrical empalement, 
out of which riſes the petal of the flower, which 
hath a long funnel-ſhaped tube, ſpreading at the 


top, 
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„ where it is divided into twelve parts, which are 
retiexed. After the flower is paſt, the germen {wells 
and becomes a round, compreſſed, ligneous capſule, 
| having twelve deep furrows, each being à diltinct 


cell, containing one large round compreſſed ſced ; 
when the pods are ripe, they burſt with an elaſti- 


city, and throw out their ſeeds to a conſiderable diſ- 


tance. 

It is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown early 
in the ſpring, in pots filled with light rich earth, 
and plunged into a hot-bed of tanners bark. If the 
ſceds are freſh, the plants. will appear in about five 
or ſix weeks after the ſeeds are ſown. As the plants 
will advance very faſt, where due care is taken of 
them, ſo they ſhould have a large ſhare of freſh air 
admitted to them in warm weather, otherwiſe they will 
draw up too weak. When the plants are about two 
inches high, they ſhould be tranſplanted each into a 
ſeparate ſmall pot filled with light rich earth, and 
plunged again into the hot-bed of tanners bark, bein 
careful to ſhade them from the heat of the ſun, unti 
they have taken new root; after which time they mult 
have free air admitted to them, by raiſing of the 
glaſſes in proportion to the warmth of the ſeaſon, and 
ſhould be frequently, but gently, watered. When the 
plants haye filled theſe ſmall pots with their roots, 
they muſt be ſhaken out of them, and their roots trim- 
med, and then placed in larger pots, which ſhould 
be filled with the like rich earth, and plunged again 
into the hot-bed, where they ſhould remain till Mi- 
chaelmas, provided the plants have room, without 
touching of the glaſſes, at which time they muſt be 
removed into the bark-ſtove, and plunged in the 
warmeſt part thereof: during the winter ſeaſon they 
mult be ſparingly watered, for as the plants have ſuc- 
culent ſtalks, much moiſture will rot them ; they muſt 
alſo be kept very warm, otherwiſe they will not live in 
this country, In ſummer they muſt have a large ſhare 
of freſh air in warm weather, but they muſt not be re- 
moved into the open air, for they are too tender to 
live abroad in the warmeſt part of the year in this 
country. | 


This plant is now pretty common in the Engliſh, 


gardens, where there are collections of tender plants 
preſerved, ſome of which are grown to the height of 
twelve or fourteen feet, and many of them have pro- 
duced flowers, but there has not been any of their 
fruit produced as yet in England. 
As theſe plants have ample leaves, which are of a 
beautiful green colour, they afford an agreeable va- 
riety among other tender exotic plants in the ſtove 
for where they are kept warm, and duly refreſhed 
with water, they retain their leaves all the 
dure. 
The fruit of this plant is, by the inhabitants of the 
Weſt-Indies, cut open on the {ide where the foot-ſtalk 
grew, and the feeds carefully taken out, after which 
the ſhells are uſed to contain ſand for writing, which 
gave riſe to the name of Sand-box. When theſe 
ruit are brought entire into England, it is very diffi- 
cult to preſerve them; for when the heat of the ſum- 
mer comes on, they uſually burſt with an exploſion, 
and ſcatter their ſeeds about; and from the noile made 
by the ripe fruit, it was by Hernandez titled, Arbor 
crepitans. 
HYACINTHUS. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 344. tab. 
180. Lin. Gen. Plant. 427. Hyacinth ; in French, 
Facinte. | | 
The CnaracTess are, | 
The 9 bas no empalement. It has one bell-ſhaped 
petal, whoſe rim is cut into ſix parts, which are reflexed , 
and three neftariums on the point of the germen, with ſix 
ſhort awl-ſhaped ſtamina, terminated by ſummits, which 
cloſe together. In the center is ſituated à roundiſb three- 
cornered germen, having three furrotos ſupporting a ſingle 
\ Niyle, crowned by an obtuſe ftigma. The germen after- 
ward becomes a roundiſh three-cornered capſule, having 
three cells, which contain roundiſb ſeeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 


ILinnæus's fixth claſs, intitled Hexandria Monogy- 


ff 


year in ver- 


nia, which includes thoſe plants whoſe flower have 


ſix ſtamina and but one ſty le. 
The Species are, | 


. HyaciTravs (Nonſcriptas) corollis campanulatis ſey. 


partitis apice revolutis. Hort. Cliff. 125. Hyacin: 
with a bell-ſhaped petal divided into fix parts, which a 
reflexed at their tops. Hyacinthus oblongo fiore cr. 
leus major. C. B. P. 43. Greater Hyacinth w;th an ©. 
long blue flower , and the Hyacinthus Anglicus. Ger. 
99, Engliſh Hyacinth, or Hare Bells. 


. HyacinTavs (Serotinus) corollarum exterioribus ne. 


talis ſubdiſtinctis, interioribus coadunatis. Lin, Sp. 
Plant. 453. Hyacinth whoſe” exterior part of the flower 
has diſtin petals, but the interior joined. Hyacinthus 
obſoleto flore. C. B. P. 44. Hyacinth with @ worn-c 
flower. 


. HyaciTavs (Utringue Floribus) corollis campanula- 


tis ſexpartitis, floribus utrinque diſpoſitis. Hyacin;h 
with a bell-ſhaped petal which is divided into fix paris, 
and flowers ranged on each fide of the ſtalk. Hyacin- 
thus floribus campanulæ utrinque diſpoſitis. C. B. P. 
44. Hyacinth with bell ſbaped flowers diſpoſed on eve;y 
fide the ſtalk. | 


4. HyacinTavs (Cernuus) corollis campanulatis ſexpar- 


Gi 


6. 


to a worn-out my colour. 


titis racemo cornuo. Lin. Sp. Plant. 217. Hyacin:/ 
with bell-ſhaped petals divided into fix parts, and a no1- 
ding branch of flowers. © Hyacinthus floribus camp. 
nulæ, uno verſu diſpoſitis. C. B. P. 44. Hyacinth 
with bell-ſhaped flowers ranged on one fide the ſtalk. 


. HyacinTavs ( Amethyſtinum) corollis campanularis 


ſemiſexfidis baſt cylindricis. Hort. Upſal. 58. Hya- 
cinth with bell-ſhaped petals cut half way into fix parts, 
and a cylindrical baſe. Hyacinthus oblongo cæruleo 
flore minor. C. B. P. 44. Leſer Hyaciath with an ab- 
long blue flower. | 
— (Orientalis) corollis infundibuliformi- 
bus ſerniſexfidis baſi ventricoſis. Hort. Upſal. 85. Ih- 
acinth with a funnel. ſpaped petal cut half into fix parts, 
and ſtwelling at their baſe. * Hyacinthus - Orientalis 
albus primus. C. B. P. 44. Early White Eaſtern Hy- 
acinth. N 
The ſorts here mentioned are all of them diſtinct ſpe- 
cies, of which there are ſeveral varieties, eſpecially of 
the ſixth, which have been cultivated with ſo much 
art, as to render ſome of them the moſt valuable 
flowers of the ſpring; in Holland the gardens abound 
with them, where the floriſts have raiſed ſo many va- 
rieties as to amount to ſome hundreds; and ſome of 
their flowers are ſo large, double, and finely coloured, 
as that their roots are valued at twenty or thirty 
pounds ſterling cach root; to enumerate theſe varic- 
ties here, would ſwell this work to very little purpoſe, 
as every year produces new kinds. h 
The firſt fort grows naturally in woods and near 
hedges, in lands which have lately been woods, in 
many parts of England, fo is ſeldom admitted into 
8 but the poor people, who - make it their 
uſineſs to gather the wild flowers of the fields and 
woods for noſegays, &c. bring great quantities of 
theſe in the ſpring to London, and ſell them about 
the ſtreets. 6 | 
There is a variety of this with white flowers, which is 
kept in ſome gardens, which only differs in the colour 
of their flowers trom the other. 
The ſecond ſort is preſerved in ſome few gardens 
for the ſake of variety, but as it hath as little beauty 
as the firſt, ſo is ſeldom allowed a place in the flower- 
garden. The flowers of this are narrower than thoſe 
of the firſt ſort, and ſeem as if their petals were divided 
to the bottom, three of the outer ſegments being ſe- 
PR from the other, ſtanding at a ſmall diſtance 
rom the three interior, but they are all joined at their 
baſe; when the flowers firſt appear, they are of a 
light blue colour, but before they decay, they fade 
This flowers early in 
the ſpring, and grows naturally in Spain and Mau- 
ritania. | 
The third fort grows naturally in Spain and Italy; 
this hath blue flowers gf the open ſpread bell-ſhape, 
which are divided into fix ſegments almoſt to the bot- 
| tom, 
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talks riſe about nine inches high, and when the roots 
are i ſt the thyrſe of flowers is large. This 
flowers Hout the fame time with the . firſt ſort, and 
was formerly in gardens, but ſince there have 
been ſo many finer flowers raiſed from the ſeeds of the 
Eaſtern Hyacinths, theſe have been almoſt totally ne- 
glected, fo that they are ſeldomſeen but in old x fr 
The fourth ſort ſeems to be a variety of the Aſt, the 
flowers being ranged for the moſt part upon one 
fide of the ſtalk, and the top of the ſpike is always 
bent on one fide. The flowers are of a bluſh Peach 
colour, and appear about the ſame time as the firſt ſort. 
The fifth fort grows naturally in yn this hath. a 
ſmaller flower than either of the former ſorts, and 
comes earlier in the ſeaſon: The petal is cut into fix 
parts half the length, and is reflexed at the brim 
the lower part is cylindrical, a little ſwelling at the 
baſe, and is of a deeper blue than either of the for- 
mer. This was formerly called by the gardeners the 


Coventry blue Hyacinth. | a oth 
The fixth ſort is the Eaſtern Hyacinth, of which we 
formerly had no other varieties in the Engliſh gar- 
dens, but the ſingle and double white and blue flower- 


ing; but from the ſeeds of theſe there were a few 


who came over annually with their flower- 
roots to vend in England; but the gardeners in Hol- 
land have within the laſt years raiſed ſo many 


fine varieties, as to render the former ſorts of little 
or no value. | | 
But thoſe who are deſirous to preſerve any of the old 


ſorts, need not be at * trouble ou it, for their 
roots te in great plenty in any ſoil or ſituation, 
and ill fecuire no other care but to take up their roots 


and plant them in in autumn; for if they are per- 
mitted to remain longer in the ground, their roots wfll 
have multiplied to ſo great # degree, as to render their 
flowers very ſmall and weak, ſo of little worth. 
All the different ſorts of Hyacinths are =o ted by 
ſeeds or offsets from the old bulbs, > lier me- 
thod has been but little practiſed in * — till very 
lately, but in Holland and Flanders it hath been fol- 
lowed for many years, whereby they have obtained a 
very great variety of the moſt beautiful flowers of this 
kind: and it is owing to the induſtry of the floriſts in 
thoſe countries, that the lovers and delighters in gar- 
dening are ſo agreeably entertained, not only with the 
curious variety of this, but of moſt other bulbous 
rooted flowers, few other floriſts thinking it worth 
their trouble to wait four or five years for the flowers 
of a plant, which when produced, perhaps there might 
not be one in forty that . to be preſerved; 
but did not conſider that it was only the loſs of 
the four or five firſt years after ſowing, for if they con- 
tinued ſowing dev . after they began, there would 
be a ſucceſſion of flowers annually, which would con- 
ſtantly produce at leaſt ſome ſorts that might be diffe- 
rent what they had before ſeen; and new flowers 
bein —9 the moſt valuable to ſkilful floriſts (pro- 
vided they have good properties to recommend them) 
it would always be a ſufficient recompence for their 
trouble and loſs of time.. 


follows: having provided yourſelf with ſome 
ſeed (which | be faved | 

or ſuch ſingle flowers as are large, and have pro- 
or with holes in their bottoms to let off moiſture, 
which muſt be filled with freſn light ſandy ſoil, laying 
the ſurface very level; then ſow your ſeeds thereon as 
equally as poſſible, covering it about half an inch thick 
with the ſame light earth; the time for this work is 
about the middſe 


Joy the morning ſun only until the latter end of 

tember, at which time they ſhould be removed into a 
_ warmer ſituation, and towards the end of October they 
: ſhould be placed under a common hot-bed frame, 
' Where they may remain during the winter and ſpring 


n andre diſpoſed on exery fide the ſtall. The | 


other or third year, ſoon after their leaves decay, | 


ers raiſed in England; and alſo by the Flemiſh |. 


The method of raiſing theſe flowers from ſeed is as | 
from either ſemi-double, 
perties) you muſt have a parcel of ſquare ſhallow boxes | 


e or latter end of Auguſt. Theſe | 
boxes, or pots, ſhould be placed where they may en- 


- ” 


ſpring, when the 
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months, chat they ma de rotected from hard froſti 
though they wolle 4 den 


ſhould be expoſed to the open air when 
che weather is mild, by taking off the glaſſes. In tlie 
lattet end of February or the beginning of March, 


the young will begin to appear above ground 
at which time they muſt be carefully ren from | 


froſts, otherwiſe they will be ſoon deſtroyed when 
they are ſo g; but you muſt never cover them at 
that ſeaſon but in the night, or in very bad weather; 
for when the plants are come up, if they are cloſe co- 
vered, they will draw up very tall and lender, and 
thereby prevent the growth of their roots. About the 
middle of April, if the weather proves good; you may 
remove the boxes out of the frame, placing them in a 
warm ſituation, obſerving, if the ſeaſon be dry, to ro- 
freſh them now and then gently wich a little watety as 
alſo to keep them very clear from weeds, which would 
ſoon overſpread the tender plants, and deſtroy them, 
if permitted to remain. XR 
Towards the beginning of May theſe boxes ſhould be 
removed into a cooler ſituation z for the heat of the 
ſun at that ſeaſon would be too great for theſe tender 
plants, cauſing their blades to decay much ſooner than 
would naturally do, if they were ſcreened from its 
violence. In this ſhady ſituation they ſhould remain du- 
ring the heat of ſummer, obſerving to keep them con- 
ſtantly clear from weeds ; but you muſt not place them 
under the dripping of trees, &c. nor ſhould you give 
them any water their blades are decayed, for 
that would infallibly rot the roots. About the latter 
end of Auguſt you ſhould ſift a little light rich earth 
over the ſurface of the boxes, and then remove them 
again into a warmer ſituation, and treat them, during 
the winter, ſpring, and ſummer months, as was before 
directed: and about the middle of Auguſt following 
you ſhould prepare a bed of light rich ſandy ſoil, in pro- 
portion to thequantiry of your ſeedling plants; and have 
ing levelled the ſurface very ever, youſhould take the 
earth from the'boxes in mx tant > =. were raiſed, 
into a ſieve, in order to get out all the roots, which 
by this time, (if 4 have grown well) will be about 
the thickneſs of a ſmall quill; theſe roots ſhould be 
placed upon the bed at about two or three inches 
aſunder, obſerving to ſet the bottom part of their 
roots downwards; then cover them over two. inches 


thick with the ſame light earth; but as it will be im- 


poſſible to get all the ſmall roots out of the earth in 
the boxes, you ſhould ſpread the earth upon another 
bed equally, and cover it over with hght earth ; by 
which method you will not loſe any of the roots, be 
they ever ſo ſmall, © 
Theſe beds muſt be arched over with hoops, and in 
very hard froſty weather they muſt be covered with 
mats, &c. to protect them from froſt; and in the 
n leaves are above ground, if 
weather ſhould be very dry, you muſt refreſh them 
with water; but do this ſparingly, for nothing is more 
injurious to theſe bulbs than too wo quantities of 
moiſture. During the ſummer ſeaſon you mult con- 
ſtantly keep the beds clear from weeds ; but after the 
blades are decayed, you muſt never give them any 
water; and in autumn you ſhould ſtir the ſurface of 
the bed with a very ſhort hand- fork, being exceeding 
careful not to thruſt it ſo deep as to touch the roots, 
which, if hurt, are very ſubje& to periſh ſoon after. 
Then ſift a little freſh, light, rich earth over the bed 
about an inch thick, or ſomewhat more, and in winter 
cover them again (as was before directed.) In this bed 
the roots may continue two years, obſerving to treat 
them, both in ſummer and winter, as before; then 
the third year the roots ſhould'be carefully taken up 
a little before their leaves decay, laying the roots ho- 
rizontally in the ground to ripen for three weeks, af- 
ter which they may be kept out of the ground till the 
end of Auguſt, when they ſhould be planted into new 
beds prepared as before, placing them at the diſtance 
of fix inches aſunder; in theſe beds the roots may re- 
main till they flower, during which time they ſhoald be 
treated as before, with this difference only, that inſtead 
of covering them with mats in the winter, the ſurface 
of the ground ſhould be covered with tanners bark. 
J | 6Z a Whes 
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When their flowers begin to ſhew themſelves, you 


ſhould mark all ſuch as a pear to have good . 
ties, by — 53 ſmall ſtick down by each root; 
which roots, at the time for taking them up, ſhould 
be ſelected from the reſt, and planted by themſelves ; 
though I would by no means adviſe the rejecting any 
of the other roots, until they have blown two years, 


before which you cannot be aſcertained of their va- 


lue. When the green leaves of theſe plants begin to 
decay, their roots muſt be taken up, and a bed of light 
earth, in a ſhady ſituation, ſhould be raiſed into a ridge; 
the better to ſhoot off the moiſture, the roots ſhould 
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ſcore out the diſtances for the roots, which ſhould 
be eight inches ſquare, in ſtrait rows each way; af- 
ter which, place your roots exactly in the ſquares, 
obſerving to ſet the bottom part downward ; then 
cover the roots fix inches deep with the ſame prepared 
earth, being very careful in Soo this not to diſplace 
any of the roots; and if the tops of theſe beds are 
made a little rounding, to ſhoot off the wet, it will be 
of ſervice in moiſt ground, provided the middle of the 
beds are not made too high, which is a fault the other 
way. 


The beſt ſeaſon for planting theſe roots is the middle 


\ 


be laid into the earth again in an horizontal poſition, 
leaving the green leaves hanging out of the ground |: 
from the roots, whereby the great moiſture contained 
in their very ſucculent leaves and flower-ſtalks may 
be exhaled, and prevented from returning to the 
roots, which, When ſuffered ſo to do, is very of- 
ten the cauſe of their rotting after they are out of 
the ground. In this ridge the roots ſhould remain 
until the leaves are quite dried off, when they muſt 
be taken up, and after being cleared of all manner of 
filth, which would be hurtful to them, they muſt be 
laid up in boxes, where they may be preſerved dry 
until * which is the proper ſeaſon for plant- 
ing them again; the method of doing this ſhall be 
| hereafter mentioned, when we treat of the manage- 

ment of old roots. ) 
I ſhall now proceed to the culture of ſuch Hyacinths 
as have either been obtained from Holland, or are of 
our own product from the ſeeds of ſuch flowers 
as were very beautiful, and worthy to be pre- 
ſeved in collections of good flowers: and it hath 
been the want of ſkill in the management of theſe 
noble flowers, which has ocaſioned the ill ſucceſs 
moſt people have had with them in England, where- 
by they have been neglected, ſuppoſing their roots 
to degenerate after they have flowered in England, 
which is a great miſtake; for were the roots 
| managed with the ſame art as hath been practiſed in, 
g Holland, I am fully convinced they would thrive near 
zs well in England as there, or elſewhere, as I have 
experienced; for, from ſome hundreds of roots which 
I have received from Holland at two or three dif- 
' ferent times, I have had a very great increaſe of 
their roots, which were as large, and produced as ma- 
ny flowers upon their ſtems, as the ſame ſorts generally 

do in Holland. 

- The foil in which theſe flowers ſucceed beft, is a | 
hght, ſandy, freſh, rich earth, which may be compoſed 
er the following manner : take half freſh earth 
from a common, or paſture land, which is chiefly of 
a ſandy loam ; this ſhould be off the ſurface, and not 
taken above eight or nine inches deep at moſt; and if 
you take the turf, or green ſward with it, it will ſtill be 
er, provided you have time to let it rot before it 
is uſed; to this you ſhould add a fourth part of ſea- 
ſand, and the — fourth part of rotten cow dung; 
mi theſe well together, ba caſt it into a heap, where 


or latter end of September, according to the earlineſs 
or lateneſs of the Eaton, or the weather when it hap- 
pens; but I would adviſe you never to plant them 

; when the ground is extreme a , Unleſs there be a pro- 
ſpect of ſome rain ſoon after; for if the weather ſhould 
continue dry for a conſiderable time after, the roots will 
receive a mouldineſs, which will certainly deſtroy them. 
The beds will require no farther care until the froſt 
comes on very ſevere, at which time they ſhould 
have ſome rotten tan ſpread over them, about four 
inches thick; and if the alleys on each ſide of the 
bed are filled up, either with rotten tan, dung, or 
ſand, it will prevent the froſt from penetrating the 
und on each ſide to the roots, and ſecure them 

rom being deſtroyed ; but when the winters prove 
very ſevere, it will alſo be proper to have ſome Peas- 
haulm, Straw, or ſuch like covering laid over them, 
which will keep out the froſt better than mats ; and 
lying hollow, will admit the air to the ſurface of the 
ground, and alſo permit the exhalations to paſs off, 
whereby the earth will remain dry, and prevent the 
roots from rotting, which has often happened when 
the beds have been too cloſe covered. But you muſt 
obſerve to take off this light covering whenever the 
weather 1s mild, and only let it continue on in very 
hard froſts; for where the beds are covered with 
tan or ſea-coal aſhes, no common froſt can penetrate 
through, ſo the coverings are uſeleſs, except in very 
. froſt; for a ſmall froſt cannot injure the roots 
before the n leaves a above ground, which 
is ſeldom —— the — F — at which 
time the beds muſt be arched over with hoops, that 
they may be covered either with mats, canvas, or 
ſome other light covering, to prevent the froſt from 
injuring the buds as they ariſe above ground ; but 
theſe coverings muſt be conſtantly taken off every 
day when the weather is mild, otherwiſe the flower- 
ſtems will be drawn up to a great height, and become 
very weak, and the foot-ſtalks of the flowers will be 
long and ſlender, and ſo rendered incapable of ſup- 
porting the bells; which is a great diſadvantage to 
the flowers, for one of their greateſt beauties conſiſts 
in the regular diſpoſition of their bells. When theſe 
hoops are fixed over the beds, the rotten tan ſhould 
be moſt of it taken off them in doing of which, 
care ſhould be taken not to bruiſe or injure the 
eaves of the Hyacinths, which by that time will be 


it may remain until you uſe it, obſerving to turn it 
over once in three weeks or a month, that it may 
be well mixed. If this compoſt is made two years 
before it is uſed, it will be much the better; but if 
you are obliged” to uſe it ſooner, then it ſhould be 
oftener turned, that the, parts may the better unite. 

This ſoil ſhould be laid two feet deep on the beds 
which are deſigned for Hyacinths, and if you 
lay a little rotten cow dung, or tanners bark, at the 
bottom, which may be within reach of the fibres, but 
ſhould by no means touch the bulb, it will be better. 


breaking out of the nd with the flower-ſtem, 
therefore the tan ſhould be removed by the hands ; 
or if any inſtrument is made uſe of in the doing of 
it, there mult be great caution how it is performed. 

When the ſtems of the flowers are advanced to their 
height before the flowers are you ſhould 
place a ſhort ſtick down by each root, to which, with 


à wire formed into a hoop, the ftem of the flowers 


ſhould be faſtened, to ſupport them from falling; 
otherwiſe, when the bells are fully expanded, their 


weight will incline-them to the ground, eſpecially if 
they are not ſcreened from the wind and rain. 

During their ſeaſon of flowering they ſhould be co- 
vered in the heat of the day from the ſun, as alſo 
from all heavy rains z but they ſhould be permitted 
to receive all gentle ſhowers, as alſo the morning and 
evening ſun ; but if the nights are froſty, they muſt 
be conſtantly defended therefrom. With this manage- 
ment you may continue your Hyacinths in beauty at 
leaſt one whole month, and ſometimes more, accord- 


ing to their ſtrength, or the favourableneſs of the 
On. g — 
| When 


If the ſoil is very wet where theſe beds are made, you 
ſhould: raiſe them ten or twelve inches above the 
ſurface of the ground; but if it be dry, they need 
not be raiſed above three or four inches. 

The manner of preparing the beds is as follows : 
Firſt, take all the former old earth out of the bed to | 
the depth you intend, which ſhould be near three feet; 
then ſpread ſome rotten neats dung, or tan, in the 
bottom, about ſix inches thick, laying it very le- 
vel; upon this you ſhould lay the above-mentioned 
earth two feet thick, leyelling it very even; then 


a. 3 * 
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When their flowers are quite decayed, and the tops 
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they are large and ſaleable; but the offsets and ſmall 


| of their leaves begin to change their colour, you muſt | roots, they uſually leave two years in the ground. 


carefully raiſe the roots out of the ground with a nar- 
row ſpade, or ſome other handy inſtrument; this is 
what the Dutch gardeners term lifting of them: in the 
doing of this, the inſtrument muſt be carefully thruſt 
down by the ſide of the root, being careful not to 
bruiſe or injure it, as alſo to put it below the bottom 
of the root; then by the forcing of this inſtrument on 
one ſide, the fibres of the root are raiſed and ſeparated 
from the ground. The deſign of this 1s, to prevent 
their receiving any morenouriſhment from the ground, 
for by imbibing too much moiſture at this ſeaſon, the 
roots frequently rot after they are taken up : about a 


| fortnight after this operation the roots ſhould be en- | 


tirely taken out of the ground, and then carried to 
beds ſituated where the morning ſun only ſhines up- 
on them; the earth of the beds ſhould be looſe and 
raiſed into a ſharp ridge, laying the roots into it 
in a horizontal poſition, with their leaves hanging 
out, by which means a great part of the moiſture 
contained in their thick tucculent ſtalks and leaves 
will evaporate; which, if it were permitted to 


return back to the roots, would cauſe them to rot | 


and decay after they are taken up, which has been 
the general defect of moſt of the Hyacinths in 
England. | | 
In this poſition the roots ſhould remain until the green 
leaves are entirely decayed, which perhaps may be in 
three weeks time. This is what the Dutch gardeners 
term the ripening of their roots, becauſe by this me- 
thod the roots become firm, and the outer cover 15 
- ſmooth, and of a bright purple colour; whereas thoſe 
roots which are permitted to remain undiſturbed, till 
the leaves aad ſtalks are quite decayed, will be large, 
| ſpongy, and their outer coats will be of a pale colour; 
for the ſtems of many of theſe flowers are "we large, 
and contain a great quantity of moiſture, which, if 
ſuffered to return into the roots, will infallibly cauſe 
many of them to periſh. . After they are ſo ripened, 
you muſt take them out of the ground, and wi 
i them clean with a ſoft woollen cloth, taking off all 
the decayed parts of the leaves and fibres, putting 
them into open boxes where they may lie finely, and 
be expoſed to the air, but they muſt be preſerved 
carefully from moiſture; nor ſhould they be ſuffered 


to remain where the ſun may ſhine upon them; in | 


this manner they may be preſerved out of the ground 
until September, which 1s the ſeaſon for planting 
them again, at which time yon mult ſeparate all 
the ſtrong flowering roots, planting them in beds 
by themſelves, that - they may make an equal ap- 

nce in their flowers ; but the offsets and ſmaller 
roots ſhould be planted in another ſeparate bed for 


one year, in which time they will acquire ſtrength, 


and by the ſucceeding year will be as ſtrong as the 
older roots. | 

The fingle and ſemi-double flowers ſhould be planted 
alſo in a bed by themſelves, where they ſhould be 
carefully ſheltered (as was directed before) from the 
froſt, until the lowers are blown ; at which time their 
covering ſhould be entirely removed, and they ſuffered 
to receive the open air, but the flower-ſtalks ſhould 


be ſupported with, ſticks ; which, though the weather 


may ſoon deface the beauty of the flowers, yet is ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to promote their ſeeding; and 
when the ſeeds are quite ripe, you muſt cut off the 


| veſſels and preſerve them, with the ſeeds therein, | 


until the ſeaſon for ſowing it. But you muſt ob- 
ſerve, that after theſe flowers have produced ſeeds, 
they ſeldom flower fo well again, at leaſt not in two 
years after; ſo that the beſt method to obtain 
ſeeds is, to plant new roots every year for that 
purpoſe. Although theſe roots are, by moſt perſons, 
taken up every year, yet if the beds are well pre- 
pared tor them, they may remain two years in the 
- 997206 unremoved, and the roots will increaſe more 
e ſecond year than the firſt, though the flowers are 
more liable to degenerate ;. therefore thoſe who cul- 
tivate theſe for ſale, take up their roots annually when 


— 


There are ſome perſorts who let their Hyacinth, roots 
remain three. or four years unremoved, by-which they 
have a much greater increaſe of roots, than when 
they are annually taken up; but theroots by this 
great increaſe are frequently degenerated, ſu as to pro- 
duce ſingle flowers; therefore I ſhould -adviſe the 
taking up of the roots every year, eſpecially thoſe of 
the moſt valuable kinds, -which is the moſt certain 
method to preſerye them in their greateſt perfection, 
though the increaſe may not be {6 great; and if theſe 
roots are planted a fortnight or three weeks earlier 
in the autumn than is before directed, it will cauſe 
them to produce ſtronger flowers ; and thoſe roots 
which are annually removed, will be rounder and 
firmer than ſuch as ſtand two years unremoved. 
For the other ſorts of Hyacinth, ſee Mvscart and 
ORNITHOGALUM. 
HYACINTHUS TUBEROS US. See Cat- 
NUM and POLYANTHES. 
HYDRANGEA. Gron. Flor. Virg. 50. Lin. Gen. 
Plant. 492. We have no Engliſh title for this genus. 
The ChARACrERs are, 
The flower hath a ſmall permanent empalement of one leaf, 
indented in ue parts, and frve roundiſh petals «which 
are equal, and larger than the empalement. It hath ten 
Stamina which are alternately lenger than the petal, ter- 
minated by roundiſh ſummits. Under the flower is ſituated 
a roundiſb germen, ſupporting two ſhort ſtyles ſtanding 
apart, crowned by permanent obtuſe ſtigmas. The germen 
afterward turns to a roundiſh capſule, crowned by the two = 
borned ſtigmas, divided tranſverſiy into two cells, filled 
with ſmall angular ſeeds. | 
his genus ot plants is ranged in the ſecond ſection of 
Linnæus's tenth claſs, intitled Decandria Dygynia, 
which includes the plants whoſe flowers have ten ſta- 
mina and two ſtyles. - 
We have but one Speis of this genus, viz. 
HyDPRANGEA ( Arboreſcens.) Gron. Flor. Virg. 50. 
This plant grows naturally in North America, from 
whence it has been brought within a few years 
paſt to Europe, and is now preſerved in gardens for 
the ſake of variety more than its beauty. It hath a 
| ſpreading fibrous root, from which is ſent up many 
ft, pithy, ligneous ſtalks, which riſe about three feet 
high, garniſhed at each joint with two oblong heart- 
ſhaped leaves placed oppoſite, ſtanding upon foot- 
ſtalks about one inch long; the leaves are three inches 
long, and two broad near their baſe, ſawed on their 
edges, and have many veins running from the mid- 
rib upward to their borders ; they are of a light green, 
and fall away in the autumn; the flowers are pro- 
duced at the top of the ſtalks, in form of a 7 
they are white, compoſed of —— with ten ſta- 
mina ſurrounding the ſtyle. Theſe appear toward the 
end of July and in Auguſt, but ſeldom perfect their 
ſeeds in England. 4 
This is eaſil agated by parting of the roots ; 
the beſt — fs 1 18 1 latter end of October, 
which is alſo the beſt time to tranſplant them: the 
plants ſnould have a moiſt ſoil, for they grow na- 
turally in marſhy places; they require no other cul- 
ture but to keep them clear from weeds, and dig the 
ground between them every winter. The roots are 
pres, and if in very ſevere froſt the ſtalks are 
illed, they will put out new ones the following 
ſpring. 
H Y DRASTIS. See WARNERIA. 
HYDROCOTYLE, ſof d, water, and orvan, a 
cavity; becauſe this plant has à cavity in the leaves 
which contains water, and the plant grows in marſhes. ] 
Water Navelwort. R * my 
This plant s in great plenty in places in 
moſt 1 of Englan , — never cultivated for uſe, 
ſo I ſhall paſs it over with only naming it. 
HYDROLAPATHUM. SeeRums 
HYDROPHYLLON. Lin. Gen. Plant. 187. 
Hydrophyllon. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 8 1. tab. 16. Wa- 
ter Leaf. 
The 
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The Cnaracters are, 


of one Teaf, 
open. It bath one 


The flower has a permanent 
cut into hv * which ſpread 
dell-ſhaped peta 


at their points; under each of theſe ſegments is fixed a 


nectarium, which is fituated about the middle,” and fbut 


up lengthways by two lamelle. It hath fue ſtamina 
which are longer than the petal, terminated by oblong 
proſtrate ſummits, and an oval. pointed germen, ſupport- 
ing an awl-ſhaped ſtyle the length of the þ 

by a bifid ſpreading e The germen afterward be- 
comes a globular cap 

round ſeed, 

This genus of plants is 


— 
of Linnæus's fifth claſs, intitled 


in the firſt ſection 


le. 
ECIES of this genus, viz. 


ve ſtamina and one 
We know but one 


HyproynyLLoN (Virginianum) foliis pinnatifidis. Lin. 


Sp, 208. Morini. Joncq. Hort. Water Leaf with wing- 


raps _ 1 > 
his plant grows naturally in many parts 

13 on moiſt ſpongy ground. The root 
of it is compoſed of many ng fleſhy fibres, 


which ſpread wide on every fide, from which ariſe | 


many leaves with foot-ſtalks five or ſix inches long, 
which are jagged into three, five, or ſeven lobes, 


' almoſt to the midrib; theſe are indented on their 


edges, and have ſeveral veins running from the mid- 
rib to the ſides ; they are of a lucid green, and in the 
ſpring have water ſtanding on the cavities, from 
whence I ſuppoſe Morinus gave it the title of Water 
Leaf, and not from the plant growing in water, as 
Tournefort conjectures. The flowers riſe with foot- 
ſtalks from the root, having one or two ſmall leaves 
of the ſame ſhape with the lower; the flowers are 
produced in looſe cluſters. hanging downward ; they 


| are of a dirty white and bell-ſhaped, ſo make no 


reat figure. They appear in June, ang the ſeeds 
ometimes ripen here in Auguſt. 
This plant 1s very hardy in reſpe& to cold, but it 
ſhould be planted in a moiſt rich ſoil; for if it is 
lanted in a dry warm ſoil, it will not live, unleſs it 
is conſtantly watered in dry weather. It may be pro- 
pagated by parting of the roots, which ſhould be done 
in autumn, that the plants may be well rooted be- 
fore ſpring, for otherwiſe they will require a great 
deal of water. It requires a moiſt ſoil and 7 
ſituation. 


HTDRO PIPER, the common biting Arſe-ſmart, 


* 


which 
ditches ry where. 
YDROSTATICS [udperaJ3, of dup, water, 
and gallixs, of cards, ſtanding, of isn ly I ſtand or ſtop 3 
Hydroſtatics being conceived as the doctrine of the 
æquilibrum of liquors, ] or the doctrine of the gra- 
vitation of fluid; or it is that part of the mechanics 
which conſiders the weight or gravity of fluid bodies; 
r of water, and of ſolid bodies immerged 
therein. . 

To Hydroſtatics belongs whatever relates to the 
gravities and æquilibria of liquors, with the art of 
weighing bodies in water, in order to eſtimate their 
2 gravities. 


the uſe of this ſcience in horticulture, the Rev. 


Dr. Hales, in his excellent Treatiſe of Vegetable Sta- 
ticks, has given many examples, by experiments, 
ſhewing the quantities of moiſture imbibed and per- 
ſpired by plants and trees, neceſſary to be known, in 
order to promote the buſineſs of tion. 

Some of the moſt uſeful heads of this ſcience are 

1. That the upper parts of all fluids preſs upon the 


lower. 


2. That a lighter fluid may gravitate or preſs upon a 


heavier. | 
That if a body that is contiguous to the water, 
e altogether, or in part, lower than the upper ſur- 


face of the water, the lower part of the body will 


be preſſed upwards by the water which touches it 
beaca 


amina, crowned 


with one cell, incloſing one large 


which is divided into froe parts, indented 


Pentandria Mono- | 
ynia, which includes the plants whoſe flowers have 


s in great lenty in moiſt places near 
des almo — he 


| 


| 


| 


- deſcent, and thoſe ſpaces are 
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4. There needs only a competent weight of an ex- 
ternal fluid, to account Be the riling of was 
prey K . 
5. It a body be placed under water, ſo that its up- 
permoſt ſurface lie parallel to the horizon, the dire+t 
pres that it ſuſtains is no more than that of a cu. 
umn of water, whoſe baſe is the horizontal ſuperficics 
of the body, and its heighth the perpendicular depth 
of the water. And if the water which leans on the 
body be contained in pipes which are open at both 
ends, the preſſure of the water is to be eſtimated 
by the weight of a pillar of water, the baſe of which 
is equal to the lower orifice of the pipe, and whoſe 
height is equal to a perpendicular, which reaches 
from thence to the top of the water, although the 
pipe ſhould be much inclined any way, or though 
it ſhould be ever ſo regularly ſhaped, and much 
broader in ſome other place than the bottom. 
6. A body which is immerſed in a fluid, ſuſtains a 
natural preſſure from the fluid, which alſo increaſes 
as the body is placed deeper beneath the ſurface of 
the fluid. 

The reaſon why water aſcends in ſiphons, and 
by which it flows through them, may be explained 
from the external Jn of ſome other fluid, with- 
out having recourſe to the abhorrence of a vacuum. 
8. The moſt ſolid body, which will fink by its own 
weight at the ſurface, yet if it be placed at a depth 
twenty times greater than that of its own thickneſs 
it will not fink, if its deſcent be not aſſiſted by the 


. 


incumbent water. 

9 If a body which is ſpecifically lighter than a fluid, 
immerſed in that fluid, it will riſe with a force 

proportionable to the exceſs of gravity in that fluid. 

10. If a body which is heavier than a fluid be im- 


- merſed, it will fink with a force that is proportiona- 


ble to the exceſs of its gravity. | 
11, If any veſſel be filled with water, or any other 
liquor, the ſurface of which is capable of being even, 
it will continue ſo till diſturbed by ſome other exter- 


nal cauſe. 
12. When the fluids are they are preſſed 
undiquaque, i. e. on all ſides. | 
How far the knowledge of any of theſe properties 
of fluids may conduce to the philoſophical improve- 
ment of gardening, and the buſineſs of vegetation, 
will be more clearly perceived when well conſidered 
by the ingenious wok, than being ſet forth by words. 
GROME TER [vyeiuder, of vyeis, moiſt, and 
pirgev, meaſure, of pi, to meaſure, ] is a machine 
or inſtrument contrived to ſhew or meaſure, the 
maiſtneſs and drineſs of the air, according as it 
abounds with moiſt or dry yapours, and to meaſure 
and eſtimate the quantity of ſuch moiſtneſs and 
drineſs. , | 
There are divers kinds of Hygrometers ; for what- 
ever body cither ſwells or ſhrinks by drineſs or moi- 
ſture, is capable of being formed into an Hygrome- 
ter; ſuch are the woods of moſt kinds, particularly 
Aſh, 2 Poplar, &c. ſuch alſo is a cord, cat- 
t, &c. 
tretch a hempen cord or fiddle- ſtring along a wall, 
bringing it over a truckle or pully ; and to the other 
end tie a weight, unto which fit a ſtyle or index; 


on the ſame wall fit a plate of metal, divided into 
any number of equal parts, and the Hygrometer is 


complete. | 
For it is a matter of undoubted obſervation, that 
moiſture ſenſibly ſhortens the length of cords and 
ſtrings; and that as the moiſture evaporates, they re- 
turn to their former length, and the like may be ſaid 
of a fiddle-ſtring, | 
The weight therefore, in the preſent caſe, upon-an 
increaſe of the moiſture of the air, will aſcend, and 
upon a diminution of the ſame will deſcend. 

ence, as the index will ſhew the ſpaces of aſcent and 
ual to the increments 


and decrements of the length of the cord or gut, the 
inſtrument will diſcover whether the air be more or 
leſs humid now, than it was at another given time. 


HYM 


The ordinary contrivance with whip-cord' is one of | 
the eaſieſt, for that will infallibly ſhorten and lengthen | 


as the air grows moiſter and drier. 
Some recommend a cat-gut as the beſt, which thay 
be a yard in E * f 
jece of lead, with an index or pointer hanging at the 
lower end, by means of which the cat · gut will twiſt 
or untwiſt as the air dries or moiſtens, and ſhorten and 
lengthen ſo as to raiſe and fink the plumber with 
the index, and this index will point out the degree 
ſought for. : 


The weight of this lead or plumbet, ſhould be about 


two OUnCces. 


Some perſons who approve a fine whip-cord inſtead F 


of cat-gut, uſe a greater weight of lead; the twiſting 
and untwiſting of the cat-gut or whip-cord, will make 
the lead with the index turn round, as well as riſe 
and fall. The d 
ſcrew of braſs within, 
index has its motion, 
When you are provided with a barometer and Hy- 
grometer, compare the motions of the one with the 
other, in order to judge what proportion the riſe or 
fall of the aick tet in the barometer bears to the 
twiſting of the cat- gut or whip-cord; the degrees 
of which motion may be . obſerved by the index or 
inter of the Hygrometer; and at the ſame time 
both theſe muſt be compared with the riſing and fall- 
ing of the ſpirit in a thermometer, to know what de- 
e of heat or cold attends every different change 
Sf weather. | | | 
HYGROSCOPE ſof dye, moiſt, and oxonriw, to 
view or opt a machine the ſame as the hygro- 
meter, and for the ſame uſes. 
Theſe inſtruments are of good uſe in conſervatories, for 
meaſuring or ſhewing the dampneſs or drineſs of them 


with which the plumber and 


in the winter ſeaſon. 

HYMENZ@ A. Lin. Gen. Plant. 512. Courbaril. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. 49. tab. 14. Locuſt- tre. 
The CHARACTERS are, 

The outward involucrum of the flower is divided into 
tio parts, the inward is of one leaf, indented in five 
paris; the flower hath” froe petals, which are equal in 
ſize, and ſpread open. It hath ten declining ſtamina, which 
are ſhort, terminated by oblong ſummits. In the center 
is fituated an oblong germen, ſupporting a declining ſtyle, 
crowned by an acute ſtigma; the germen afterward be- 
comes a large oblong pod, with a thick ligneous ſhell, di- 


vided into ſeveral partitions tranſverſly, in each of which | 


is lodged one compreſſed large ſeed, ſurrounded with a fa- 
rinaceous pulp. | | ' 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſeftion of 
Linnæus's tenth claſs, intitled Decandria Monogynia, 
which includes the plants whoſe flowers have ten ſta- 
mina and one ſtyle. J | | 
We know but one Sexctes of this genus, viz. + 
HYMENÆA (Courbaril.) Hort, Cliff. 484. Locuſt-tree. 


Courbaril bifolia, flore pyramidato. Plum. Nov. Gen. 
49. Two-leaved Courbaril with a pyramidal flower, com- 


monly called Locuſt-tree in America. | 
This is a very large ſpreading tree in the Weſt-Indies, 


where it grows in great plenty: it hath a large ſtem, |: 


covered with a ruſſet bark, which divides into many 
ſpreading branches, garniſhed wiih ſmooth ſtiffleaves, 
which ftand 5 pairs, their baſe joining at the foot- 
ſtalk, to which they ſtand oblique, one ſide being 
much broader than the other, the two outer ſides 


being rounded, and their inſide ſtrait, ſo that they 


reſemble a pair of ſheep-ſhears; they are pointed 


at the top, and ftand alternately on the ſtalk. The 


flowers are uced in looſe ſpikes at the end of the 
branches, ſome of the ſhort ligneous foot- ſtalks ſup- 
porting two, and others three flowers, which are com- 
poſed of five yellow petals ſtriped with purple; the 
petals are ſnort and ſpread open; the ſtamina are much 
longer, and of a purpliſh colour; theſe flowers are 
ſucceeded by thick, fleſhy, brown pods, ſhaped like 
thoſe of the Garden Bean; they are ſix inches long, 
and two inches and a half broad, of a purpliſh brown 


colour, and a ligneous conſiſtence, with a large ſu- 


ſuſpended, having a plumber or 


es may be made upon an open | 


Hy 0 


ture on both edges; theſe contain three or four 

roundiſh co ſeeds, divided by tranſverſe par- 
= ne | u Ade 

The wood of this tree is eſteemed as timber 


in the Weſt· Indies, and it yields a fine clear refin which 

is called gum anime in the ſhops, which makes an 

excellent varnim. | a a 

It is eaſily raiſed from the ſeeds if they are freſh ; 

theſe muſt be ſown in pots, and plunged into a hot- 

bed of tanners bark: there ſhould bo but one ſeed pur 
into each pot, or if there is more, when the plants 
appear, they ſhould be all drawn our to one ſoon after 
come up, before their roots entangle, when it 
will be hazardous doing it; for if great care is not 
taken, the plant intended to be left may be drawn out 
with the other. As the roots of this plant are but 
ſlender, ſo they are very difficult to tranſplant; for 
unleſs a ball of earth is preſerved to their roots, they 
ſeldom ſurvive their removal, therefore they muſt be 
ſeldom tranſplanted from one pot to another. The 
plants muſt conſtantly remain in the tan- bed in the 
ſtove, and ſhould be treated in the ſame way with 
other tender plants of the ſame country, giving but 
little water to them, eſpecially in the winter. When 
theſe plants firſt appear, they make conſiderable pro- 
greſs for two or three months, after which time they 
are at a ſtand perhaps a whole year without ſhooting, 
being in their growth very like the Anacardium, or 
Caſhew Nut, ſo is very difficult to preſerve long in 
this country, _ : 

HYOSCYAMUS. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 117. tab. 
42. Lin. Gen, Plant, 218. [of de, a ſwine, and x/ap@», 
a Bean, q. d. Hog's-bean,] Henbane; in French, 
Juſquaime. 

he CHARACTERS are, 
The flower bas a cylindrical empalement of one leaf, 
which is permanent, ſwelling at the bottom, and cut into 
Ave acute ſegments at the top. It bath one I-fhaped 

. petal, with a ſhort cylindrical tube, and an eret# ſpread- 
ing rim, cut into five obtuſe parts, one being larger than 

the others; it hath five inclined ſtamina, termmated by 
roundiſh ſummits. In the center is ſituated a roundiſþ 
germen, ſupporting 4 ſlender ſtyle, crowned by a round 
ſtigma. The germen afterward becomes. an oval obtuſe 
capſule ſitting in the empalement, divided in two 
by an intermediate partition, opening with a lid at the 
top, to let out the many ſmall ſeeds which adhere to the 
partition. 2 —— 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 

Linnæus's fifth claſs, intitled Pentandria Monogynia, 
in which he includes thoſe plants whoſe flowers have 
five ſtamina and one ſtyle. ay 

The Spxciss are, | | | 

1. Hyoseyamvs (Niger) foliis amplexicaulibus ſinuatis, 

floribus ſeſſilibus. Hort. Cliff. 56. Henbane <vith fonu- 

ated leaves embracing the ſtalks, and ſeſſile flowers, Hy- 
oſcyamus vulgaris, vel niger. C. B. P. Common Black 
1858850 (Ahe) foliis ; pediolaci focibus'y 

2. HyosCYAMUS or lis olatis, floribus pe- 

daunculatis r Henlane with leaves bovine 
foot-ſtalks, and flowers with foot-ſtalks terminating the 

branches. Hyoſcyamus major, albo ſimilis, utnbilico 
floris atro-pupureo. T. Cor. Great Henbane like tbe 
white, but with a dark purple bottom to the flower. 

3. Hyoscyamvs (Abus) foliis petiolatis, floribus ſeſſi- 

- | libus, Hort. Upſal. 56. Henbane with leaves baving 

 * foot-ſtalks, and flowers ſitting cloſe to the branches. Hy- 

oſcyamus major, albo ſimilis, umbilico floris virenti. 

Juſſieu. Greater Henbane like the white, with a green 
bottom to the flower. . 

4. Hyoscyamvus (Minor) foliis petiolatis, floribus ſo- 
litariis lateralibus. Henbane with leaves having foot- 

* ſtalks,' and flowers proceeding ſingly from the ſides of the 

branches. Hyoſcyamus minor albo ſimilis, umbilico 


* 
2 


- floris atro purpureo. Tourn. Cor. 5. Smaller Hen- 
| banie like the white, with a dark purple botiom to the 
flower. Ne wt 


: ' IF . 3 
Hvoscr aus (Reticulatis) foliis caulinis petiolatis 


cordatis ſinuatis acutis, floribus integerrimis, corollis 


ventricolis. Lin. Sp. 257. Henbane. with heart-ſhaped, 
| 7A Senuated, 


. 
5 
ö 
„ 


1 
— 
* 


6. Hyoscyamvs (Aureus) foliis 


7. Hyoscyamvs ( Py/tius) follis lanceolatis dentatis, flo- | 


23 eaſy breeding of their teeth, but they are very dan- 


and uſed as ſuch, which was attended with very bad 


_ 'farfſt, and the flowers grow in cluſters toward the end 
of the branches, ſtan 
are of a pale yellow colour, with very dark purple 


T ee 
ends of the branches; they are 


| ſhould be uſed in medicine, being the white Henbane 


© the leaves are roundiſh, and deeply indented in ob- 
tuſe ſegments, ſtanding upon pretty 


. 
Ss 


. 
” 


4 


The firſt of theſe ſorts is very common in England, 


. fleſhy roots, which ſtrike deep into the ground, ſend- 
ing out ſeveral large ſoft leaves, which are deeply 
| flaſhed on their edges, and ſpread on the nd ; 


- fame ſhape, but ſmaller, which embrace the ſtalks 


niſhed with flowers N one ſide in a double 


. palement ; theſe open with a lid at the top, and have 
two cells filled with ſmall irregular ſeeds. This is a 


two of which 


covered; but the third being older and ſtronger, 
eſcaped better. 

The roots of this 
| Iaces to hang about childten's necks, being cut to 


Gentian, fo I hall not 
The ſecond fort grows naturally in the iſlands of the 
- Archipelago. 


The fourth fort was 
Dr. Tournefort. This h 


Winged leaves, but the upper leaves are entire; the 
flowers grow at the end of the ſtalks in bunches; 
they are of à worn - out red colour, and ſhaped like 


'H'Yi'O 


Pinuated, acute leaves upon foot alls, — N 


flowers. . Hyoſcyamus rubello flore. C. B. P. Henbane 
with a reddiſh coloured flower. . 
petiolatis eroſo-denta- 


tis acutis, floribus pedunculatis fructibus pendulis. 
Lin. Sp. 257. Henbane with acute indented Raves and- 
ing on 8 the flower having foet-ftalks, and the 

wt banging. Hyoſcyamus Creticus luteus major. 
C. B. P. Greater yellow Henbane of Candia. 


ralibus inferioribus binis, calycibus ſpinpſis. Hort. 
Upſal. 44. Henhane with ſpear-fhaped indented leaves, 
and a prickly empalement. Hyoſcyamus puſillus aureus 
Americanus, antirrhini foliis glabris. Pluk. Alm. 188. 
tab. 37. fol. 5. Low, golden, American Henbane, with 
1 ſmooth Snapdragon leaf. | 


wing upon the ſides of banks and old dunghills 
' almoſt every where. It is a biennial plant — 2 


the following ſpring the ſtalks come out, which riſe 
about two feet high, garniſhed with leaves of the 


with their baſe ; the upper part of the ſtalk is gar- 


row, fitting cloſe to the $ alternately z theſe are 
of a dark. purpliſh colour with a black bottom, and are 
ſucceeded by roundiſh capſules, fitting within the em- 


iſonous plant, and ſhould be rooted out in all 
places where children are ſuffered to come; for in the 
year 1729, there were three children poiſoned with 
eating the ſeeds of this plant, near Tottenham̃-· court; 
two days and two nights before 
they could be awakened, and were with difficulty re- 


plant are uſed for anodyne neck- 


pieces and ſtrung like beads, to prevent fitę and cauſe 


erous to uſe thwardly. For ſome years paſt there was 
— of theſe roots ht over with Gentian, 


effects, as hath been mentioned under the article of 
repeat it here. 

his hath rounder leaves, which are 
obtuſely ſituated upon their bordets, and ſtand upon 
foot-ſtalks; the ſtalks branch more than thoſt of the 
upon ſhort foot-ſtalks ; they 


bottoms. | 
The third ſort is much like the ſecond, but the 


a greeniſh yellow 


colour, with bottoms. It grows naturally in 
the warm parts of Europe, and is the fort whoſe ſeeds 


of rhe 


2 ſmaller ſtalk than ei- 
ther of the former, whoſe-joints are further diſtant ; 


long foot-ſtalks ; | 
the flowers come out ſingly from the fide of the ſtalks, 
at a good diſtance from each other ; they are of a yel- 


low colour with dark bottoms. 
The fifth ſort grows 


garniſhed with 
long ſpear- Haped leaves having foot-ſtalks; the 
lower leaves are regularly:eut on both ſides into acute 
ſegments which are oppoſite, ſo are ſhaped like the 


a in Syria; this riſes | 
with a branching ſtalk two feet high, 


- = 


AH YP 

- thoſe of the common ſort, but their tubes are 

ſwollen. | | 
All theſe are biennial plants, which periſh ſoon af. 
ter they have perfected their ſeeds. They flower in 
June and July, and their ſeeds ripen in the autumn, 
which, if permitted to ſcatter, will produce plenty 
of the plants the following ſpring ; or if the ſeeds are 
| ſown at that ſeafon, they will ſucceed much better than 
in the ſpring ; for when they are ſown in f. ring, the 
pon Idom come up the fame year. They are all 
ardy except the fifth ſort, and require no other cu]. 
ture but to keep them clean from weeds, and thin 
the 45 where they are too cloſe. The fifth ſort 
ſhould have a warm ſituation and a dry foil, in 
which it will live much better through the winter 

than in rich ground. 

- The ſixth fort grows naturally in Candia; this is 3 
perennial plant with weak ſtalks, which require a ſup- 
port; the leaves are roundiſh, and art indented 
on their edges, ſtanding upon pretty long foot- ſtalks; 
the flowers come out at each joint of the ſtalk ; they 
are large, of a bri ht yellow, with a dark purple bot- 
tom; the ſtyle of this ſort is much longer than the 
petal. It flowers moſt part of ſummer, and ſome- 
eg ripens ſeeds 10 the 2 If theſe ſeeds are 
own in pots as ſoon as they are ripe, and 
under a hot - bed frame in ab 4 the . will Wed 
up in the ſpring; but if they are kept out of the 
ground till ſpring, they rarely ſucceed. This fort will 
continue ſeveral years, if they are kept in pots and 

ſheltered in winter, for they will not hve in the open 
air at that ſeaſon, but it only requires to be protected 
from froſt ; therefore if * are placed under 
a common hot - bed in winter, where they may enjoy 
as much free air as poſſible in mild weather, they 
will thrive better than when they are more tenderly 
treated. This ſort may be eaſily propagated by cut- 
tings, which, if planted in a ſhady border during any 
of the ſummer months, will take root in a month ot 
fix weeks, and may be afterward planted in pots, and 
treated like the old plants. 


HYPECO UM. Tourn. Inſt, R. H. 2 . tab. 115. 


Hypecoum ; Lin. Gen. Plant. 157. 
liſh name for this plant. Nay 
* he CHARACTERS are, 15 ; 
empalement of the flower is compoſed of two ſma!l 
oval leaves, which are oppoſite and ereF. 9775 
hath four petals ; the two outer which are oppoſite, are 
br divided into three obtuſe lobes ; the two other 
which" are alternate, are cut into three parts at their 
points. It bath four ſtamina ſituated between the petals, 
which are terminated Amps Lang In the center is 
placed an oblong cy al german, ſupporting two ſbort 
| ſtyles, crowned — 29 — T he germen afterward be- 
comes a long, compreſſed, jointed pod, which is incurved, 
with one av? compreſſed feed in each joint. 
Thus genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond ſecion of 


e have no 


Linnæus's fourth claſs, which contains the planty 


whoſe flowers have four ſtamina and two ſtyles. 
The Sexcixs are, | 
1. Hyyzcovn (Procumbens) ſiliquis arcuatis compreſſis 
articulatis. Hort. Upſal. g1. caum wwith compreſſed 
Jointed pods bent inward. m latiore folio, 
Tourn. Broad-leaved F 


ht from the Levant by 2. Hypzcoun (Pendulum) ſili uis cernuis teretibus cy- 


lyndricis. Hort. Upſal. 3 1. 
lindrical, nodding pods. 
Tourn. Narrow-leaved 
3. HyezcouM (rats) uis erectis teretibus toru- 
loſis. Hort. Upſal.. 32. Hypecoum with taper, ere, 
wreathed pods, Hypecoum filiquis erectis teretibus. 
Amm. Ruth. 58. — with ere taper pods. 
The firſt ſort hath many wing-pointed leaves of a 
bn colour, which ſpread near the ground, and ſlen- 
der branching ſtalks, which lie te on the ſur- 
face of the ground; theſe are naked below, and at 
the top are garniſhed with two or three ſmall leaves 
of the ſame and colour with the under ones; 


ypecoum with taper, q- 
Hypecoum tenuiore folio. 
coum. . 


from between theſe leaves come out the foot-ſtalks of 
the flower, each ſuſtaining one yellow flower with four 


1 VP 
petals, andt a pointal ſtretched. out beyond the petals, 


which afterward turns to a jointed com 


F 


pod 
about three inches long, which bends inward like | 


| bow; having one roundiſh compreſſed ſeed in each 
joint. This flowers in June and July, and the ſeeds 


tipon in * 
The ſecond ſort hath gender Halls which ſtand more 
cerect, and the of the leaves are longer and 
much narrower than thoſe of the firſt; the flowers 
are ſmaller, and come out at the diviſion of the 
branches ; theſe are ſucceeded by narrow taper pods, 
which hang downward. It flowers and ſeeds at the 
- ſame time with the firſt. 
The third ſort grows in the eaſt ; Dr. Amman re- 
. ceived the reds fo rom Dauria, and I received the feeds 
from Iſtria, where it was found growing naturally. 
This hath: much the appearance of the ſecond fort in 
leaf and flower, but the pods grow erect, and are 
 wreathed- and twiſted about. It flowers and ſeeds at 
the ſame- time with the others, 
Theſe plants are all of them annual, ſo their ſeeds Þ 
ſhould be ſown ſoon after they are ripe, otherwiſe it will 
be a year before the plants will appear, on a bed of 
light Freſh earth where they are to remain, for they 
| ſeldom ſucceed if they are tranſplanted. When the | 
lants are come up, they ſhould be carefully cleared | 
rom werds; and where the plants are too cloſe, they 
muſt be thinned, leavi 2 about ſix or eight 
inches apart; after this 
ture, but to keep them conſtantly clear from weeds. 
In June theſe mw will flower, and their feeds will 


be ripe 
When * B are ſown in the ſpring, and the ſeaſon 
oves dry, the ſeeds will not row the farſt year; 
; you if the ground is kept clear from weeds and not 
_ diſturbed, the will come the following 

ſpring. I have known the ſeeds of theſe plants re- 
main in the ground two years, and the p 
come up the chird ſpring 1 7 ſo that ĩt will be 
very proper to ſow ſome of the ſeeds in autumn, 

ſoon after they are ripe, in a warm border, where the 


— — 


plants may come up early the following ſpring; and 
theſe will tbe ſtranger, and more likely to feds, 
than thoſe ſown in the ſpring, by which method the 


kinds may be preſerved. 
Ng theſe p 59 ve 155 \ 
will come up the following ſpring without 
any care; and if they Ale treated in Ye oma Way as 
. the others, they will thrive equally ; but when the 
| ſeeds are down: in the ſpring, they ſhould be taken out 
ol the pods, and diveſted of their tungous covering, 
| hich adheres cloſe to them, fo hems their grow- 
ng, till that 23 and decay 1 by thoſe g 
Tbeſe plants are ſeldom t oſe who 
are curious in botany, —2— the ſake of variety 
they may have a place in large gardens, becauſe they 
require very little trouble to vines them; and as 
they take up but little em, fo they may be inter- 
mixed with other {all annual plants in large borders, 
where they will make a pretty appearance. 
The juice of theſe plants is of a yellow colour, re- 
ſembling that of Celandine, and is affirmed by ſome 
eminent phyſicians to have the ſame effect as opium. 
HYPERICUM. Toura. Inſt. R. H. 254. tab. 131. 
Lin. Gen. Plant. 806. St. re in French, 


permitted to ſcatter, 


9 divided into 
| fue oval coneave e 3 it bath five oblong oval petals 

which ſpread opev, and à great number of hairy ſtamina, 
. Which ary joined at their haſe in three or fre diſtin? 


bodies, 2 by Jinall 1 I hath in the ten- 


ter a rr ting ane, three, or frot 
Styles, the ſame 2 crowned by ſingle 
A bovin The — afterward becomes à roundiſb cap- 

0 the fame number of cells as there are ſtyles 

in the NE: which are filed with oblong ſeeds. 

This genus 2 the third ſection of 

Linnseus's n nm — 


have 


y will require no other cul- 5. HVVENMcCUN (Olympicum) floribus trigynis, .c 


Polygynia, which contains the plants whoſe flowers 
e and ſe- 
V es. 
The Spzciss are, 
1. Hxrxaicus (Perfoliatum) floribus nis, 9 
ancipiti, foliis obtuſis pellucido- p a ung 
Cliff. 383. St. Johnſwort L three ſtyles to the ? wal 
and obtuſe leaves having pellucid punttures. Hyperi- 
cum vulgare. C. B. P. 279. Common St. Jobnſwort. 
2. Hxeraicn (Quadrangulum) floribus trigynis, caule 
quadrato herbaceo, Hort. Cliff. 380. St. Jobhnſiwor. 
with three ſtyles to the th + a ſquare herbaceous 
Hall. 1 ron dn caule quadran- 


cyron 
3. p. 382. St. Johnſwort with à ſquare 


alk, 2 called St. Peterfwort. 

3. Hyezzicum (Hircinum) floribus rrigynis, ſtamini- 
bus corolla longioribus, caule- fruticoſo ancipiti. 
= 5 — 335 St. Johnſwort with three ſtyles to the 

1 than the petals, a forubby 
4 LO two fiaes. 


7. 2 pericum Codum Pn? 
cens. Tourn. 255. Sti forubby St. Fobnſwort. 
4 Hyezricum floribus tri 0 . E Ty ſta- 
2 bw corolla lo 2 caule fruticoſo. Hort. 
Cliff. 38 1. St. — with three ſtyles to the flower, 
* e empalements, ſtamina longer than the petals, and 
bby flalk. Hypericum fruteſcens Canarienſe 
2 Hort. Amſt. 2. p., 135. Shrubby St. 


Fohnſwort from the Canaries, having many 2 
bus acutis, ſtaminibus corolla brevioribus, „ ah 
ticoſo. Hort. Cliff. 380. St. Fohnſwort with three 
fiyies to the flower, acute empalements, ftamina porter 
than the petals, and a T Gor ſtalk. Hypericum Ori- 
entale, flore _ T 19. Eaſtern St. John 
wort, with a py 2 

6. Hyrxxicun 4 rac floribus trigynis, cal og 
obtuſis, damiaibus corolla longioribus, capſuli 
loratis, caule fruticoſo. St. Jobnſwort with three "Iles 

to the flower, obtuſe l, 


Pi * A . Lug, * 5 than the 


atk. Hype- 
ricum Orientale, fœtido ſimile, ſed i Tourn. 


Cor.,19, alen St, Fobnſwort, like the ſti kind, 
, eos 
7. FAYPERICUM (Aſcyron) floribus pen 18, te- 
tragono herbaceo fimplici, foliis —— integerrimis. 
Hort. Upſal. 236. St. Flare with Foe yles to the 
flower, a e, ee baceous ftalk, and ſmooth en- 
tire Aſcyrum magno flore. C. B. P. 280. 
. RY | 
8. HyezrIcuM (Balearicum) floribus nis, caule 
TM foliis ramiſque r Plant. 
obnſwort with pve ftyles to the + id a 
and ſcariſiad leaves and branches. Aſcy- 
ron Balearicum, fruteſcens, maximo flore luteo, fllt 
minoribus, ſubtus verrucoſis ſalvad. Boerh. Ind. — 
I. 242. Shrubby Balearict St. Peterſwort with a 
„ and ſmaller leaves warted an tbeir 


9. 3 i ee N pi. er Fre 
ort 


* a> 3 * 
wort with three to . 
Ay fads e * 


Androſæmum maximum ns. C. B. P. 280. 
Hm Tutſan, or — 

10. Hvytzicun (Bartramium) floribus pentagynis ca- 
lycibus obtuſis, ſtaminibus corolla æquantibus, caule 
erecto here St. — with five. ſtyles to the 
flower, . obtu alements, ſtamina egualling the petals 
and an. ere berbaceeus talk. noni 

11. Hyrzaicum (Monogynum) floribus monogynis, ſta- 
minibus corolla longioribus, calycibus coloratis, caule 
fruticoſo. St. Jobnſwort with = fiyle to the flowers, 
ſtamina langer than the petals, coloured empalements, and 


13 

re are ſome other ſpecies of this genus, which 
are preſerved in hp Ne prone for the fake of va- 
riety, but as they dom admitted into other 


a ſhould wei oo large, 


, I have not —— them here, leſt the 
The 


The firſt and, ſecond forts are both very common 
lants, growing in the fields in moſt parts of 
22 0 5 . in medicine, — the ſe⸗ 
cond is of no uſe; theſe are rare ted in gar- 
Se e e e e ky Oe e 
ttoduee the other ſorts, which deſerve a place in 
every good garden. | | 
The firlt ſort hath a perennial root, from which ariſe 
ſeveral round ſtalks a foot and a half high, dividing 
into many ſmall branches, which are garniſhed at 
each joint with two ſmall oblong leaves, ſtanding 
oppolite, without foot-ſtalks ; the ranches alſo come 
out oppoſite. The leaves have many pellucid ſpors in 
them, which appear like ſo many holes when held up 
againſt the light. The flowers are numerous on the 
tops of the branches, ſtanding on ſlender foot-ſtalks ; 
they are compoſed of five oval petals, of a yellow co- 
lour, with a great number of ſtamina, not quite ſo 
long as the petals, terminated by roundiſh ſummits. 
In che center is ſituated a roundiſh germen, ſupporting 
three ſtyles, crowned by ſingle ſtigmas. The germen 
afterward becomes an oblong angular capſule, with 
three cells, filled with ſmall brown feeds. It flowers 
in June and July, and the ſeeds ripen in autumn. 
The root is perennial, ſo will continue many years; 
and if the ſeeds are permitted to ſcatter, the plants 
will come up in too great plenty, ſo as to be very 
troubleſome weeds. The leaves and flowers of this 
are uſed in medicine; it is eſteemed an excellent vul- 
nerary plant, and of great ſervice in wounds, bruiſes, 
and contuſions: there is a compound oil made from 
this plant, which is of great uſe in the foregoing ac- 
cidents. From the ſtamina of the flower is expreſſed 
a red juice, which is ſometimes uſed in colouring, 
but fades very ſoon. 
The ſecond Gori hath ſquare ſtalks, which riſe about 
the fame height with the firſt, but do not branch ſo 
much. The leaves are ſhorter and broader than thoſe 
of the firſt, and have no pellucid ſpots. The flowers 
ſit upon ſhort foot-ſtalks at the end of the branches, 
which are ſhaped like thoſe of the other. This flowers 
and ſeeds at the fame time with the other, and will pro- 
Pagute in as great plenty if the ſeeds are permitted to 
catte 


of | b 

The third ſort grows naturally in Sicily, Spain, and 
Portugal; this rifes with ſhrubby ſtalks about three 
feet high, ſending out ſmall branches at each joint 
5 which are garniſhed with oblong oval leaves, 

aced by pairs, ſitting cloſe to the ſtalks, which 
hare a rank ſmell ke a goat. The flowers are pro- 
duced in cluſters at the end of the branches ; they 
tre compaſed of five oval yellow petals, with a great 
number of ſtamina which are longer than the petals, 
ang three ſtyles which: are longer than the ſtamina. 


an oral capſule with three cells, filled with ſmall 
| feeds. It flowers in June, July, and Auguſt, and the 
leeds ripen in auum mn. >, 
The fourth ſort grows naturally in the Canary Iſlands, 
ſo was formerly preſerved in green-houſes during the 
winter ſeaſon, but is found to be hardy enough to re- 
fiſt the greateſt cold of this country, fo is now culti- 
vated in the nurſeries as a flowering ſhrub; this riſes 
with a ſhrubby ſtalk ſix or ſeven feet high, dividing 
into branches upward, which are garniſhed with ob- 
Tong leaves, ſet by pairs cloſe to the branches. The 
leaves of this have alſo a ſtrong odour, but not quite 
ſo bad as the former. The A are produced at 
the end of the ſtalks in cluſters, and are very like 
thoſe of the former ſort, having a great number of 
ſtamina Which are longer than the petals; this 
flowers at the ſame time with the former, and perfects 


its ſeeds in autumn. Both theſe plants have a very | 


ſtrong odour like that ot a goat ; ſo that where the 
plants grow in large quantities, the ſcent is carried. by 


the wind to a great diſtance; og, if che leaves are | 


? . they emit the ſame odour. 
Theſe two forts are propagated 


4 : 


plentifully ſent forth from the old plants. The beſt 
Jaſon for taking off the fuckers is in March, juſt 


3 


- 


The germen which ſupports theſe, afterward becomes | 


by ſuckers, which are 


| 


| 


ed 


, 


— 


| ſhaped, ſmooth leaves, placed by pairs, being 


_ 


| before they 


but as they multiply ſo fait 


colour, with a great num 


der, and others in 


the Engliſh 
cCreaſe very faſt, where it js 


ſtand out b 


root; the beſt time for this is in 


* 


| begin to not; they ſhould be planted ; 
a light dry foil, in which 7 the — 
cold of our climate very well. They may alſo be pro- 
ted by cuttings,” which ſhould'be planted at the 
ame ſeaſon ; or by ſeeds; which mult be ſown in Au- 
aſt or September, which is as ſoon as they are ripe ; 
r if they are kept all ſpring, few of them will grow; 
uckers, the other methods 
of propagating them are ſeſdom practiſed in England. 


The fifth ſort grows naturally on Mount Olympus, 


where it was diſcovered by Sir George Wheeler, wt; 
ſent the feeds to the Oxford garden; this riſes wich 


many upright ligneous ſtalks about a foot high, gar- 
niſhed-with ſmall ſpear-ſhaped leaves,  litting- cloſe to 


the ſtalks oppoſite. The flowers are produced at the 
the top of the ſtalks, three or four together; they are 


com of five oblong 


„ of a bright yellow 
r of ſtamina, which are 
of unequal lengths, ſome being longer, and others 


| ſhorter than the petals, terminated by ſmall roundiſh 


ſummits. In the center is ſituated an oval germen, 
ſupporting three ſlender ſtyles, which are longer than 


the ſtamina, The germen afterward becomes an oval 


capſule with three cells; filled with ſmall ſeeds. This 


flowers in July and Auguſt, and in warm ſeaſons ripens 


its ſeeds in autumn. | | 

This plant is uſually propagated arting of the 
coded! becaule the feeds Cem eff this | Pola 
the beſt time for doing of this is in September, that 
the plants may have time to rr root before winter; 
this will live in the open air, if it is planted in a warm 
ſituation and a dry ſoil, but it will be proper to keep 
a plant or two in pots, to be ſheltered under a frame 
in winter, leſt in very ſevere winters, thoſe in the open 
air ſnould be deſtroyed. If this is propagated by ſeeds, 
they ſhould be ſown ſoon after they are ripe, in pots 
filled with light earth, and placed under a frame in 
the winter, to ſhelter them from- froſt, and in the 
ſpring the plants will appear; when theſe are fit to 
remove, ſome of them may be planted in a warm bor- 
pots, and treated in the ſame way 
as the old plants. | | 


The fixth fort riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk ſeven or 


eight feet high,” with a reddiſh bark, and ſends out 
many ſmaller branches, garniſhed with oval heart- 
ſhaped leaves, whoſe baſe fits cloſe to the ſtalks; 
they are placed oppoſite: The flowers afe produced 
at the end of the ſtalks in cluſters; they are ſmaller 
than thoſe of the third fart, and have obtuſe em- 
palements. The ſtamina are longer than the petals, 


and are of a deeper colour. The flowers are ſucceed- 


ed by conical-capſules of a purpliſh red colour, hav- 
ng three cells, filled with Hall ſeeds. + It flowers in 

ay, June, and July, and the ſeeds ripen in autumn. 
This is now propagated in the nurſeries as a flowering 
ſhrub, and-may be treated in the- fame way as the 


third and fourth forts. - 5 
Ibe ſeventh ſort was firſt brought to England from 


Conſtantinople,” but has long been very common in 
dens, for the roots ſpread and in- 
rmitted- to ſtand long 
unremoved. The ſtalks of this are ſlender, and in- 
cline'downward; they are garniſhed with oval, ſpear- 
cloſe to 
the ſtalks. The flowers are produced at the end of 
the ſtalks ; theſe are very large, and of a bright yel- 
low colour, with a great number of ſtamina, which 
beyond the petals ; there are five ſtyles. in 
each flower, which are of the ſame length with the 
ſtamina. The flowers are ſucceeded by pyramidal 
ſeed-veſſels with five cells, containing many ſmall 
ſeeds. © It flowers in June and July. 
This plant is eaſily propagated * ing of the 
ober, that the 


lants may be well eſtabliſhed before the drought of 
ring, otherwiſe they will not produce many flowers. 

s this will grow under trees, ſo it is a very proper 
plant to place under ſhrubs and trees to cover the 
ground, where they will make a good appearance 
during the ſeaſon of their flowering. 3 

The 


N 


HYP 


- The eighth ſort grows naturally in the iſland of Mi- | 


norca, from whence the ſeeds were ſent to England, 
by Mr. Salyador, an apothecary at Barcelona, 1n the 
year 1718; this riſes with a ſlender ſhrubby ſtalk in 
this country about two feet high, but in its native 
ſoil riſes ſeven or eight feet high, ſending out ſeveral 
weak branches of a reddiſh colour, which are marked 
where the leaves have fallen off with a cicatrice. The 
leaves are ſmall, oval, and waved on their edges, hav- 
ing ſeveral ſmall protuberances on their under ſide, ſit- 
ting cloſe to the ſtalks, half embracing them with their 
baſe. The flowers are produced at the top of the 
ſtalks; they are large, of a bright yellow colour, with 
a great number of ſtamina, which are a little ſhorter 
than the petals; theſe flowers have five ſtyles, and are 
ſucceeded by 7 Am capſules with five cells, which 
have a ſtrong ſmell of turpentine, and are filled with 
ſmall brown - ſeeds: this plant has a ſucceſſion of 
flowers great part of the year, which renders it va- 
luable; it is too tender to live through the winter in 
the open air in England, but requires no artificial 
heat: if the plants are placed in a dry airy glaſs- 
caſe in winter, where they may be protected from 
froſt, and enjoy a good ſhare of freſh air in mild 
weather, they will thrive better than in a warmer 
ſituation ; bur they muſt by no means be placed in a 
damp air, for their ſhoots ſoon grow mouldy and de- 
cay with damp, nor ſhould the plants have much 
water during the winter; but in ſummer they ſhould 
be expoſed in the qpen air, and in warm weather they 
ſhould be gently watered three times a week; they 
ſhould have a looſe ſandy foil, not over rich. This is 


—＋ by cuttings, which ſhould be planted in 


une, in pots filled with light earth, and plunged into 
a very moderate hot-bed, whoſe heat is declining, 
ſhading them from the'ſun in the heat of the day, 
and now and then refreſhing them with water; theſe 
cuttings, ſo managed, will put out roots in fix or 
ſeven weeks, when they ſhould be carefully taken 
up, and cach planted into a ſeparate ſmall por, placing 
them in the ſhade till they have taken new root ; then 
they may be removed to a ſheltered ſituation, where | 
they may remain till the froſt comes, when they ſhould 
be removed into ſhelter, A | 
If theſe are propagated by ſeeds, they ſhould be ſown 
in autumn, in the ſame way as is before directed for 
the fifth ſort, and the plants treated in the ſame man- 
ners as thoſe raiſed from cuttings, | | 
The ninth fort is the common Tatfan, or Park-leaves, 
which is ſometimes uſed in medicine. It grows na- 
turally in woods in ſeveral parts of England, ſo is not 


often admitted into gardens; this hath a ſhrubby | 


ſtalk, which riſes two feet high,. ſending out ſome 
ſmall branches toward top; theſe,” and alſo the 
ſtalks, are garniſhed with oval heart-ſhaped leaves, ſit- 


ting cloſe to them with their baſe, they are placed | 


by pairs at every joint, The flowers are produced 
in ſmall cluſters at the end of the ftalk ; theſe are 
yellow, but ſmaller than either of the ſorts here men- 
tioned ; they have many long ſtamina, which ſtand 
out beyond the flower, and three ſtyles. The ger- 
men afterward turns to a roundiſh fruit, covered with 
a moiſt pulp, which, when ripe, is black. The capſule 
has three cells, containing ſmall ſeeds. It flowers in 
June, = the ſeeds are ripe in autumn. It hath a 
rennial roct, and may be propagated arting it 
1 autumn; it loves hide 122 Koog l S 
The tenth ſort grows naturally in North America; 
this riſes with an upright herbaceous ſtalk three feet 
and a'half high, ſending out ſeveral ſmall branches 
upward, which come out oppoſite, and are gfitmiſhed 
with oblong leaves placed oppoſite, which half em- 
brace the ſtalk with their baſe. At the end of each 
ſtalk is produced one pretty large yellow flower, with 
an obtuſe empalement, having many ſtamina, which 
are equal in length with the petals, and five ſtyles 
which are ſo cloſely joined as to appear but one. The 
ſtigmas are rliezed. which denote their number. This 


is ſaid in the Pf; 


dort ſeldom. ripens ſeeds here, ſo is propagated by 


L 


HYS 
parting the root. The beſt time for this is in au- 
tumn; it ſhould have a light foil and an open ſitua- 
tion, The flowers appear the latter end of July, and 


in Auguſt. | 
The eleventh ſort 


| ort grows naturally in China, from 
whence the feeds were brought to the Right Hon. the 
Earl of Northumberland, and the plants were raiſed 
in his Lordſhip's curious garden at Stanwick, and by 
his Lordſhip's generoſity the Chelſea garden was fur- 
niſhed with this plant. * | | 

The root of this plant is compoſed of many ligneous 
fibres, which ſtrike deep in the ground; from which 
ariſe ſeveral ſhrubby ſtalks near two feet high, co- 
vered with a purpliſh bark, and garniſhed with ſtiff 
ſmooth leaves about two inches long, and a quarter 
of an inch broad, placed by pairs, ſitting cloſe to 
the ſtalk ; they are of a lucid green on. their upper 
ſide, and gray on their under, having many tranſverſe 
veins running from the midrib to the border, The 
flowers are produced at the top of the ſtalks, growing 


in ſmall cluſters, each ſtanding. upon a ſhort diſtin 


foot-ſtalk ; theſe have an empalement of one leaf,” di- 
vided into five obtuſe ſegments almoſt to the bottom, 
which is of a deep purple colour. The flower is com- 
poſed of five large obtuſe petals, of a bright yellow 
colour; theſe are concave, and in the center is ſituated 
an oval germen ſupporting a ſingle ſtyle, crowned by 
five ſlender ſtigmas, which bend on one ſide; the 


ſtyle is attended by a great number of ſtamina which 
are longer than' the petals, and terminated by round- 
iſh ſummits, | | 


This plant continues in flower great part of the year, 
which renders it the more valuable ; and if it is planted 
in a very warm ſituation, it will live in the open ait; 
but thoſe plants which ſtand abroad will not flower in 
winter, as thoſe do which are removed into ſhelter in 
It wy he ptopagited by lips Sum 4 rover; @- 
t may be pro m the root, or 
laying down of 2 ras Fic by ſlips, they would 
be 59 in the ſpring on a moderate hot- bed, which 
will forward their putting out new roots; the layers 
ſnould alſo be laid down at the ſame time, which will 
have taken root by autumn, when they may be tranſ- 
planted into Po, and ſheltered under a frame in win- 
ter; and in the ſpring, part of theſe may be planted in 
a warm border, and the others continued in pots to be 
--— Ig in winter, leſt thoſe in the open air ſhould be 
ed. * 


HYPERICUM FRU TEX. See Sem. 
HY PO CHRIS, a ſort of Hawkweed, of which 


there are two or three ſpecits, which grow naturally 
in England; the others are ſeldom admitted into gar- 
dens, therefore I ſhall not enumerate them. 


HYPOPHYLLOSPERMOUS PLANTS 


of uns, under, pyaxoy, a leaf, and onippa, ſeed, ] are 
=o ants as bear their ſeeds on the backſides of 
ir leaves. | 


HYSSOPUS. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 200, tab. 95. Lin. 


Gen. Plant. 628. [takes its name from the Hebrew 
wo ae, in which language Hyſlop ſignifies a holy 
herb, or for purging or cleanſing ſacred places, as it 
ms, Tag me with Hyſſop. But 
what plant the Hyſſop of the antients was, is not 
known, but that it ſeems to have been a low plant, 
becauſe Solomon is ſaid to have deſcribed the. plants 
2 the Cedar to the Hyſſop.] Hyſſop; in French, 
7 Pe. 
The mp 8 | 
lement of t er is oblong, oylindrita 
te aid permanent. It is of one af 55 7 — 
acute parts at the top. The flower is of one petal, of the 
grinning kind, with a narrow cylindrical tube the length 
of the The chaps are inclining. The upper 
A is ſhort, plain, roundiſh, ereft, and indented at the 
Top. The under lip is trifid, the two fide ſepments bei 
ſhorter than the middle one, which is crenated. It ba 
four flamina, which ſtand apart; two of them are e 


* than the petal, the other two are ſhorter, terminate 
Angle ſummits. It hath four 1 with 
: Sn EE 


2 ingle ſtyle 
i . 


F N. which, contains tho 


ays 54 
The d becomes ſo A eeds * 
Bp gr, of plagiy i ra ran in ' the firt ge, 
* nnæus intit Idynamia 
1 e 
5 long and two ſhort ſtamina, and 
are ſucceeded by — ſceds in the empalement. 


The Species are, 
1. Hys0pvs (Officinalis) ſpicis fecundis. Hort. Cliff. 


4. Hyſep with 2 ſpikes. Hyſſopus officina- 
8 gt agg K. EK r. 217. Hyſſep of the 
with blue ſpikes, or the common Hyſſop. 


s 
2. 122 (Rubre) ſpicis brevioribus, verticillis 
compactis. with ſborter ſpikes, and whorls more 


_— Hyſſopus rubro flore. C. B. P. 217. Hyſſop 
red 


3. Hyss0pvs (Altiſſimis) ſpicis longiſſimis verticillis diſ- 
tantibus. Hyſſop with the longeſt ſpikes, and whorls at a 
ater diſtance. Hyſſopus verticillis florum rario- 
ow, Houſt. Hyſſop with the whorls of flowers thinly 
e 

4. — T7 des) caule acuto quadrangulo. 
Hort. Upſal. 1 Hyſſop with an acute ſquare ſtalk. 
Sideritis Canadenſis altiſſima, ſcrophulariz folio, flore 
flaveſcente. Tourn. Inſt. 192. Talleſt Canada Iromwort, 


with a Figwort leaf and a pen flower. 


8. Hvssopus (Lephanth 1 ſubreſupinatis ſta- 


minibus corollà brevio * 1 1 Up * 162. 2 
with tranſverſe petals, t amina ſhorter 
425" be pot, eps 0 —_ Iiquis. Dill. Cat- 
Tn ey os don Ty; | 
The Grſt fort, which is 6 only one bnttiveted for 
uſe, a foot and à half high. The ſtalks are 
firſt Bare, but afterward'become' round ; their lower 
parts are garniſhed” with ſmall ſp r. haped leaves 
placed doe” wirhdut foot· ſtalks, and feven or eight 
| 7 narrow 5 leaves (or kiling from the 
_ ſame Joint. part of che ſtalk is garniſhed 
with whorls of hows: the lower otits Rakding half an 
- inch oy, but'the 4 * ate almoſt joigeck 
The upper lip af che flower is in my at the top, 
and the Nadler is 125 into Wo che middle being 
775 indented at tlie 
flower, Which 


8 87 the two y hich are ſitu- 
ated on each fid The oper ip we longer ſtand | 
cloſe to the two fide and are tertnimated by | 
75 ſummits. "At the bottom of the tobe are fitu- | 
ted four naked = $155) 


N en, ſupportiug 


Fro Binns this with white 

Rs yt, he rp the bv 7 
WE 23 bot! row ſo tall as the 
the ſtulks brancfi J the ſpikes of flowers 


much r than thoſe of the bh. The whorls are 
hi wi og = ee ſituated 
euch. The flowers are a fine red colour, and 

at the ſattie dite with the former. This ſort 

t quite ſo hatdy as the common, for in 1439, the 

1 25 Vote all deſtroyed by the cold this is certainly 
a diſtinct ſpecies, for I cultivated it from ſeeds twenty 

years, and never obſerved it to . 

e third fort grows much taller either of the 
other. The leaves are narrower,” the” whorls of 
flowers are farcher aſunder, the ſpikes'of flowers are 


much longer, the flowers are lar 7, and gf a dee r 
blue than thoſk af ebe the [a 
hath not ſo 3 5555 r 3 at the f 
time às the fipſt,” . 


Theſe chrot ſorts of Hyſſop are 118 age ether by 
ſeeds or cuttings; if by the feeds,, $5 


M Wl ht ſandy 
the plies come op, Ul tho 2 


vert are four ſtamina | 
1 at 4 diſtance from each | 


e | 


an. W 8 — — nn 


} 


| 


oe 


a poor yo ſoil, in which en t 
' the cold of our dimate bertet than 
planted on a richer ſoil. If yo 


cold of our winters in t 


top of the ſtalks. 


three, the two' ſide 2 erect, and the 
The twg upper ſtamin blick dre Gruad:on cath 


ſide the upper 15 are the the other two ſhorter 
join the ly weir (mee of the lower lip ; they are 
terminated by ſmall ſummits. The are ſitu- 


in July, and the ſeeds ripen in 


purplith 
toot-ſtalks, and the ſpikes of flowers are but 
cannot ſay if it is a *diftin&t ſpecies 


-riety. 
the other. 
The fifth ſort grows naturally in Siberia. The ſeeds 


1 with a ſtrong fibrous root, ſending 
0 garniſhed with oblong leaves, crenated on their edges, 


the baſe of the leaves, about half an inch lng, both 
inclini 


do each fup 
which have {welling tubulous empalements, cut into 
it five acute ſegments at the top. 
kal is longer chan the em 
flower are oblig lique to it, 
The two upper ſtamina and the 


; -yond the petal, "but the other are ſhorter. The 
flowers — se and appear i in Jus une wo J ys 8 the 
eds ripen in September. 


HV 8 

i Whete th to remain, placing them 

yh leaſt a foot a ih re but Fi. gf * 
eh to abide in thoſe N for a long time, two 


1 1 55 ill falt enough, for th 
Rasern Ka if thi 125 not 1 rr, 
70 ka them within ey thrive beſt 


will en 
en they e 


would te 
them by cuttings, they ſhould be planted'1 1100 
May, in a border where they may be Gefendel non 
the violent heat of the ſun; and being frequently wa- 
tered, they will take root in about two months; af. 
ter which, they may be tranſplanted where they are 
to continue, managing them as was before directed 
for the ſeedling. plants. 
The firſt ſort was formerly more cultivated than at 
preſent in England, that being the fort commonly 
uſed in medicine. The other ſpecies are preſerved in 
curious gardens for their variety, but they are ſeldom 
cultivated for uſe. 
They are very hardy P lants, . which will endure the 
e open air, 8 they are 
planted in a dry undunged ſoil; for when they are 
planted in a rich ſoil, they grow very luxuriant in 
ſummer, and are leſs able to reſiſt the cold in win- 
ter; ſo that When any of theſe plants grow out of 
the.) Joints of old walls, ( He frequently do) they 
will reſiſt the moſt feve and will be much 
more aromatic than thoſe which grow in a rich ſoil. 
The fourth ſort grows naturally in North. Ameri 
this hark a perennial root and an annual ſtalk, | hgh 
decays in autumn It riſes witk an upr right q 
ſtalk near four feet high, *garniſhed witll oblique 
heart-ſhaped- leaves, which are ſawed on their edges, 
and end in acute pos they are placed oppo- 
ſite on ſhort foot The flowers grow in 
cloſe thick ſpikes four or \five--inches\ long, at the 
The upper lip is divided into 
two roundiſh' ſegments, the lower one is divided into 


middle one is reflexed and acutely ſawed at the end. 


ated at the bottom of the tube, having a ſlender ſtyle 


under the upper lip, crowned dy a bifid ſtigma. The 
germen after ward becomes four oblong brown ſeeds, 
litting in the tubulous empalement. fort flowers 


September. [US JA 
There is a'vatiety of this ſort with 2 and 
| flowers. The leaves ſtand upon longer 


pecies or — 2 a Va- 
It naturally in the ſame country with 
t is titled, Betonica maxima, folio ſcrophu- 


latiæ, fAioribus incarnatis, by Herman, Par. Bat. 106. 


of this wete ſent me from the Imperial garden at Pe- 
terſburgh, by the title of I — wal and afterward 
I received ſome from Holland, which were titled, 

Nepeta floribus obliquis. Dill. This is a perennial 
out many 
are ſtwlks, which divide into ſmaller branches, 


t on by pairs. The flowers are produced at each 


joint in ſmall. cluſters,” two foot-ſtalks ariſing from 
to one ſide of the ſtalk 3 each of theſe 
foot-ſtalks divide again into two ſmaller, and theſe 


rt a cluſter of four or five flowers, 


The tube of the pe- 
- 4 The lips of the 
ing ſituated horizontally. 
Kyle ſand out be- 


Both 


Hv S 


ſo be, 
2 e Fa Ko W. Fr fra | 
tumn ; for thoſe ſown in che ip 


year in the ground before they 5 when the 


plants come p. they muſt de kept. clean from 
weeds, and thinned where th art too cloſe, The 
following autumn they, ſhould be tranſplanted where | 


are, to remain, and the plants will flower in | 


ring, ring, often li ie a 


HYS 
e ure among gft modern wri- 


t hath 
| Re whether che Hy op now commonly known is 
the ſame which is — erg in ſcripture” about 


which there is great room to doubt, there being very 
little grounds. to aſcertairi chat plant, tough it is 
moſt generally thought to be the Winter Savory, 


which plant is now in great requeſt amongſt the ih- 


; 9. 5 and Fan * but A eres will abide 


8 


| ſome years. 


1 4417 


Jac 
FACEA. See CantauREA. _ 
JACOBE A. Sce Szuscio and OTHONNAs. 
TACQUINTA.: Lin. Gen. 254+ 
The CHARACTERS are, 
The empalement n * 
10% 3 leaves, The flower has 
one 
ments. It hath five awl-ſhaped ftamina, ariſing from i 
| 1 terminated by. batbert-ſhaped ſummits, and an 
Ed 01 = ing of. hr famine, 
1 pa. mk a Jim. he germen: afterward . 
comes a e e _ containing ane ſeed. 
This genus of 
Linnæus's fifth ps intitl 


plants is in the firſt ſection of 
Pentandria nn 
the flowers having five ſtamina and one ſtyle. 
The Speis are, 


od JacQuINIa (Ruſcifalia) foliis lanceolatis acuminatis. | 


Jacq. Amer. 15: Lin. Sp. 27 1. Jacquinia with, ſpear- 


J. 


petal, whic is bellied, cut into ten . 


habitants of the eaſtern countries, for outward waſh- 
ings or purification,” ' | 


5 . 
have a ſcent like Jaſmine l they retain after 
they decay, ſo are worn by the ladies of thoſe countries 


for ornament. 
Therhird orcgrows naturally on the borders of the ſea, 
in RIA 0 a z; this i bot an 2 ih a 
very low rarely riſing about two feet high, di- 
5 — 1 . rniſhed with . ſtiff 
leaves, ending with a thorn; are placed in whorls 
round the branches, and from the 8 of the whorls 
come out the foot-ſtalks of the flowers, each being ter- 
minated by one ſmall white flower without ſcent. 
As theſe plants are natives. of hot i A, they 
will not live in England, unleſs they are Parry * 
warm ſtove, an N in the 8 


— 


— 


— — 


ed acute: pointed leaves. Fruticulus folus cuſei ſtel- 
Hort, E lt. 

2, " Jacqymua (Armillaris) foliis obtuſis cum acumine. 
Jacq. Amer. 15. Lin. Sp. 272, Facquinig with blunt 
leaves ending in acute points. 0 ophyllum Barbaſco. 
Lœfl. it. 204. 

3. Jacqyinia (Linearis) Foliis. linearibus acuminatis. | 


3 Jacg. Amer, 15. Lin. Sp. 272. Jacquinia with linear | 


inted leaves. 
The firſt ſort grows naturally in the iſland of Cuba, 
and in ſome other warm parts of America; it, riſes 
with a ſhrubby ſtalk about a fobt hi 
at the bottom, and about the ſize of 
an's quill, coyered wich a dark brown. bark, En: 
ing out a few ſlender branches, garniſhed at inter- 
vals with hand- ſhaped ſtiff leaves, placed in 1. 
round ol, z theſe 42 ſtiff like . 90 Butcher's 
Broom, ending with ſharp points, of a deep green 
on their upper ſide, bor, ale on their under; the 
flowers are (according to Plumier's figure) produced 
from between the leaves on the top of the branches; 
but having ſeen no flowers 1 in England, ſo I can give | 
no farther account of them. 
The ſecond fort grows naturally at Carthagena, Mar- 
tinico, and other 2 
riſes with a ſhrub 


viding toward the fs into four branches, ah are 
ſituated in whorls round the principal ſtalk, garniſhed | 
with oblong blunt leaves, placed allo in whorls, having | 
a ſhort ſlender apex. The flowers are Products in, a 
racemus on the end of the branches, 


containin 


n 


rts of South America, where it | 
ſtalk four or five feet high di- | | 


other plants from countries, peu 

little wages in 1 — 40 warm weather 

aq are raiſed from ſeeds, 12 

From thi countries where they 9 

| ral =7 which, muſt be ban on. « hotbed, 
EI may erward ro agated "ae 10 
it is with difficulty Ok W * 

JALAP Pay oped | 
TASION Lin. Gen. Plant. 896. en. | 


2 ſcabjol capitulo. cœruleo. C. H. P. 
ampions with, Scabious heads. This oh 
naturally 9 Bern ground in moſt. gh Pare of. 2 
\SMINOIDES. Se we Dr 
AS — 
A MN Tourn. Inſt. R. H 
Lin. Gen. 1285 17. [This 
4 3 ee 
HARACTERS, are, 


r 68; 
0 1 Arie] 


| Wares 2 1 To fuk is 17 one petal, hog a 
| 2. cal tale, cut inte five, 2 
| which ſpread. open I bath. trap. Joort \Pamins, 


are terminated by ſmall. ſummits, and are e 22755 
the tube of the petal, In, the center is fituated a r aund- 
if germen, ſupportin 8 Revir Joe 7 by. 4, pp 44 
+ figna, Thegermen afterward turns to an oval b 
4 ſoft Ain inclo/ing twa ſeeds, aubich are flat an thoſe 2 
Lern Join, aud convex on the al 
his genus of plants is = in the firſt 5 810 of 
innzus's ſecond claſs, intitled Diandria Monogy- | 
nia, in which he ranges thoſe plants whoſe Lg: have 
two ſtamina, and one Byte: 7 
he Sprciks are, 
JASMINUM (Officinale) fois: oppoſitis pinnatis, fall 


| 


* «&t $4 144 


nt 


nce, whic, 


five or ſix white flowers of a Hick. con 


olis e Jaſmiue wiſh aten leaves Placed op 
paßte, 


2 Toy-leaved 


JAS 
© pofitt, whoſe lobes end in acute points. Jaſminum vul- 
. 20 albo. C. B. P. 397. The common'white 
 Faſmine. | 3 
2. JasMinum (Humile) foliis alternis ternatis ſimplici- 
| buſque, ramis angulatis. Hort. Upſal. g. 7aſmine with 
 Irifoliate winged leaves placed alternate, and angular 
Dwarf yellow Jaſmine, commonly called the Italian ye 
Jaſmin Rac 
3. Jasmium (Fruticans) foliis alternis ternatis ſimpli- 
cibuſque, ramis angulatis. Hort. Cliff. 5. Jaſimine with 
trifoliate fingle leaves placed alternate, and angular 
branches. Jaſminum luteum, vulgò dictum baccite- 
rum. C. B. P. 398. The common yellow Jaſmine. 
4. IAsM NUN (Grandiflorum) foliis oppoſitis pinnatis, fo- 


branches. Jaiminum humile luteum. C. B. P. 397- | 


liolis brevioribus obtuſis. Jaſmine with winged leaves | 


placed oppoſite, whoſe lobes are ſhorter and obtuſe. Jaſ- 
minum humilis, magno flore. C. B. P. 398. The Spa- 
D white, or Catalonian Faſmine with a larger flower. 
5. Jasmixum (Odoratifſimum) foliis alternis ternatis, fo- 
liolis ovatis, ramis teretibus. Jaſmine with trifoliate 
leaves placed alternate, whoſe lobes are oval, and taper 
branches. Jaſminum Indicum flavum odoratiſſimum. 
Fer. Flor. The faveet-ſcented yellow Indian Jaſmine. 
a$MinuM (Azoricum) foliis oppoſitis ternatis, folio- 
lis cordato-acuminatis. Yaſmine with trifoliate leaves 
placed oppoſite, whoſe lobes are heart-ſhaped and painted. 
Jaſminum Azoricum trifoliatum, flore albo, odora- 
tifirmum. Hort. Amſt. The three-leaved Azorian Jaſ 
mine, with very ſweet white flowers, commonly called the 
Jaſmine. 
7. Jammu (Capenſe) foliis lanceolatis ER inte- 
rrimis, floribus triandris. Jaſmine with ſpear-ſhaped 


- "entire leaves placed oppoſite, and flowers with three ſta- 


mina. 2 
The firſt fort is the common white Jaſmine, which is 
a plant ſo generally known as to need no deſcri 
tion. This grows naturally at Malabar, and in ſe- 

veral parts 
climate, fo as to thrive and flower extremely well, but 
never produces any fruit in thr * ; this hath weak 
_ branches, ſo requires the aſſiſtance of a wall 
or 
: laying down the branches, which will take root in one 
year, and may then be cut from the old plant, and 
* where they are deſigned to remain: it may al- 
o be propagated by cuttings, which ſhould be planted 
early in the autumn, and if the winter ſhould prove 
ſevere, the ſurface of the ground between them 
ſhonld be covered with tan, ſea- coal aſhes, or ſaw-duſt, 
which will prevent the froſt from penetrating deep in- 
Et. ground, and there 
light covering ſhould be laid over the cuttings in hard 
froſt; but theſe muſt be removed when the weather 
is mild, for they will keep off the air and occaſion 
damps, which often them. 


When theſe plants are removed, they ſhould be 


' Planted where they are defi to be continued, 
- which ſhould be either againft ſome wall, pale, or 
other fence, where the flexible branches may be ſup- 
rted ; for although it is ſometimes. planted as a 
andard, and fo into a head, yet it will be very 
difficult to keep it in any handſome order; or if you 
do, you muſt cut off all the flowering branches; for 
the flowers are produced at the extremity of 
the ſame year's ſhoots, which, if ſhortened before the 
flowers are blown, will entirely deprive the trees of 
flowers, Theſe plants ſhould be permitted to grow 
rude in the ſummer, for the reaſon before given; nor 
ſhould you prune and nail them until. the middle or 
latter end of March, when the froſty weather is paſt ; 
for if it ſhould prove ſharp froſty weather after their 


rude branches are pruned off, and the. ſtrong ones | 


are expoſed thereto, they are very often deftroyed ; 
and this plant being very backward in ſhooting, 

there will be no danger of hurting them by late 
pruning. 
Thiere are two varieties of this with variegated leaves, 
one wich white, and the other yellow ftripes, but the 


' againſt walls to eaſt or weſt aſpects; but the 


in a warm fituation. 


India, yet has been long inured to our 


to ſupport them. Ir is eaſily propagated by | 


preſerve the cuttings ; or 
ere theſe are wanting, ſome Peas-haulm, or other 


"ſocks of the common Jaſmine, ſo t 
ſhoots coming out from the ſtocks of that * 


Jas 


latter is die moſt common: theſe are propagated 


. budding them on the plain Jaſmine, and it often har 


pens, that the buds do not take, but yet t 

communicated their gilded miaſma . 8 
ſo that in a ſhort time after, many of the branches both 
above and below the plages where the buds have 
been inſerted have been thoroughly tinctured; and 
the following year I have often found very diſtant 
branches,” which had no other communication with 
thoſe which were budded than by the root, have been 
as compleatly tinged-as any of the nearer branches 
ſo that the juices muſt have deſcended into the root. 
The two ſtriped forts ſhould be planted in a warm 
ſituation, eſpecially the white ſtriped; for they are 
much more tender than the plain, and are very ſub. 
ject to be deſtroyed by great froſts, if they are ex- 
poſed thereto z therefore the white ſtriped ſhould be 
— 1 to a ſouth or ſouth-weſt apet and in very 
evere winters their branches ſhould be covered with 


mats or ſtraw, to prevent their being killed: the 


yellow ſtriped is not fo tender, ſo may be Planted 
c 


. plants 
with variegated leaves, are not ſo much in eſteem as 


formerly. | 


The ſecond fort is frequently called Italian yellow Jaſ- 
mine by the gardeners, the plants being annually 
brought from thence by, thoſe who come over with 
Orange-trees. Theſe plants are generally grafted upon 
the common yellow Jaſmine ſtocks, ſo 1 if the graft 
decays, the plants are of no value. This fort is 
ſomewhat tenderer than the common, yet it will en- 
dure the cold of our ordinary winters, if it is planted 
The flowers of this kind are 

nerally larger than thoſe of the common yellow 
: 3 by 25 ve — ſcent, and are ſeldom pro- 

u in the ſeaſon. It may be + = wt 

laying down the tender 4 oh ire&ted for 
the common white ſort ; or by budding or inarching it 
upon the common yellow Jaſmine, the latter of which 
is preferable, as making the plants hardier than thoſe 
which are obtained from layers : they ſhould be plant- 
ed againſt a warm wall, and in very ſevere winters 
will require to be ſheltered with mats, or ſome other 
covering, otherwiſe they are ſubject to be deſtroyed. 
The manner of drefſing and pruning being the — 
as was directed for the white Jaſmine, I ſhall not re- 


4 It. 
The third fort was formerly more cultivated in the 


than at preſent, for as the flowers have no 

nt, ſo few perſons regard them. This hath weak 
angular branches which require ſupport, and will riſe 
to the height of eight or ten feet, if planted againſt 


a a wall or pale; but the plants do often produce a 
nf 7 tag man 5 


t num their roots, whereby 
become troubleſome in the borders of the plea- 


garden; and as they cannot be kept in any order 


ſure- 


as ſtandards, fo there are few of the plants at preſent 
' introduced into 
ſuckers or _ 
The fourth 


gardens, It is eaſily propagated by 

ort grows naturally in India, and alſo 
in the iſland of Tobago, where the woods are full of 
it ; the late Mr. Robert Millar ſent me over a great 
quantity of it from thence. This hath much ſtronger 
branches than the common white ſort ; the leaves are 
winged, and are compoſed of three pair of ſhort obtuſe 


lobes, terminated by an odd one, ending in an acute 


point; theſe lobes are placed cloſer than thoſe of the 
common Jaſmine, and are of a lighter preen; the 
flowers come out from the wings of the ſtalks, ſtand- 


ing on foot-ſtalks which are two inches long, each 


ſuſtai og Bos or four flowers, which are-of a bluſh 
red on their outſide, but white within; the tube of 
the flower is longer, the ſegments are obtuſe, twiſted 
at the mouth of the tube, and are of a much thicker 
texture than thoſe of the common ſort, ſo that there 
is no doubt of its being a diſtinct ſpecies : the reaſon 
for Dr. Linnæus's ſuppoſing it to be ſo, was by miſ- 
take; for as theſe * are generally grafted upon 

hers are always 


3 


FAS. 


if permitted to ſtand, will produce flowers; and theſe 


often ſtaryt and kill the grafts, ſo that there will | 
; 155 ad this has been the 


be only the common ſort l 
caſe with ſome — which he examined. therefore 
ſuppaſed the difference of the other ſort was wholly 


ouling 10 culture; whereas, if he had only obſerved | 


the difference of their leaves, he would have certainly 
made two diſtinct ſpecies of them, which he has now 
done in the laſt edition of his ſpeciess. 
This plant is propagated by budding or inarching it 
the common White Jaſmine, on which it takes 
very woll, and is rendered hardier than thoſe which 
are upon their om ſtocks. But the of this kind 
being brought over from Italy every ſpri 
plenty, they are ſeldom raiſed here: I ſhall therefure 
proceed to the management of ſuch plants as are uſu- 
ally brought into England from the place above men- 
tioned, which are generally tied up in ſmall bunches, 
containing four plants, and their roots wrapped about 
with moſs, to preſerve them from drying; which, if 
it happen that the ſhip has a long paſſage, will often 
occalion them to puſh out ſtrong ſhoots from their 
roots, which muſt always be taken off before they are 
planted, otherwiſe they will exhauſt the whole nou- 
riſhment of the plant, and deſtroy the graft. 
In the making choice of theſe plants, you ſhould 
carefully obſerve if their grafrs are alive, and in goo 
health : for if they are brown and ſhrunk, they will 
not puſh. out, ſo that there will be only the ftock left, 
which is of the common ſorrt. 
When you receive theſe plants, you muſt clear the 
roots of the moſs, and all decayed branches ſhould be 
taken off ; then place their roots into a pot or tub of 
water, which ſhould be ſet in the gteen-houſe, or 
ſomne other room, where it may be ſcreened from the 
cold in this ſituation they may continne two days, 
after hich you muſt prune off all the dry roots, and 
cut down the branches within four inches of the place 
where they were 
ed with freſh liglit earth ʒ then plunge the pots into a 
moderate hot · bed of tanners bark, obſerving to Wa- 
ter and ſnhade them as the heat of the ſeaſon may re- 
quite. In about a month or ſic wecks after they will 
begin to ſhoot, hen puny carefully rub off all 
ſuch. as are produced the ſtock below the graft; 
and you muſt now ſet them have a great ſhare of air, 
by raiſing the 
the ſhoots extend, they ſhould be topped, to ſtrength- 
en them, and by degrees ſhould be hardened to en- 
dure the open air, into which they ſhould be removed 
the beginning of June, but muſt have a warm ſitu- 
ation the firſt ſummer; for if | they are too much ex- 
poſed to the winds, they will make but indifferent 
rogreſs, - being rendered ſomewhat tender by the 
— If. the ſummer proves warm, and the trees 
have ſueceeded well, they will produce ſome flowers 
in the autumn following, though they will be few in 
number, and not near ſo ſtrong as they will be the 
ſucceeding years, when the trees are ſtronger and 
have better roots. 210 Ars 
Theſe plants are commonly preſerved in green-houſes, 
with Oranges, Myrtles, &c. and during the winter 
ſeaſon, i uire „ watered; which 
ſhould be performed ſparingly each time, eſpecially 
in cold weather, for too much wet at that ſeaſon 
will be apt to rot the fibres of their roots; they 
ſhould alſo have a great ſhare of freſh air when the 
weather, will permit, fur which purpoſe they ſhould 
be placed in the cooleſt part of the grteen-houſe, 
among plants that are hardy, where the windows may 
be opened every day, except in froſty weather; nor 
Would they be crowded too cloſe among other plants, 
which often octaſions the tender part of their ſhoots 
to grow mouldy and decay. In April the ſhoots of 
che * ſhould be ſhortened down to four eyes, 
and all the weak branches ſhould be cut off; and if 
you have the conveniency of a glaſs- ſtove, or a deep 
frame, to place the pots in at that ſeaſon, to draw 


1 * 


them out again, it will be of great ſervice in forward- 
ing their flowering; yet ſtill you ſhould be careful 


/ 


grafted, and plant them into pots fill- 


glaſſes id the heat of the day; and as 


ng in ſo great 


| 


—— 
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not to force them too much; and as ſoon as they 
have made ſhoots three or four inches long, the 
glaſſes ſhould be opened in the day time, that the 
plants may, by degrees, be inured to the open air, 
into which they ſhould be removed by the-latter end 
of May, or the beginning of June, otherwiſe their 
flowers will not be Jo fair, nor continue ſo long. If 
the autumn prove favourable, theſe ꝓlants will con- 
rinue to produce freſh flowers until November; and 
ſometimes when they are ſtrong, they will.continue 
flowering later; but then they muſt havea great ſhare 
of air when the weather is mild and will rai of it, 
otherwiſe the lower-buds will grow mouldy and decay. 
But notwithſtanding moſt people preſerye theſe plants 


in La yet they will endure the cold of our 


ordinary winters in the open air, if planted againſt! a 


warm wall, and covered with mats in froſty weather 


abroad till they have acquired 


holes round their roots with 


ſuch of them as are very lon 


they will alſo produce ten times as many flowers in 
one ſeaſon as thoſe kept in pots, and the flowers will 
likewiſe be much larger; but they ſhould not be planted 

6 e ſo that it will 
be neceſſary to keep them in pots three or four years, 
whereby they may be ſheltered from the froſt in win- 
ter; and when they are planted againſt the wall, which 
ſhould be in May, that they may take good root in 
the ground before the ſucceeding winter, you muſt 
turn them out of the pots, preſerving the earth to their 
roots; and having made holes in the border where 
they are to be planted, you ſhould place them therein, 
with their ſtems "cloſe to the wall; then fill up the 
good, freſh, rich earth, 
and give them ſome water to ſettle the ground about 
them, and nail up their ſhoots to the wall, ſhortening 
that they may puſh our 
new ſhoots below to furniſh the wall, continuing to 
nail up all the ſhoots as they are produced. In the 
middle, or toward the latter end of July, they will 
begin to flower, and continue to produce new flowers 
until the froft prevents them; Which, when you ob- 
ſerve, you ſhould carefully cut off all the tops of ſuch 


- ſhoots as have buds formed upon them, as alſo thoſe 


which have the remains of faded flowers left; for if 


theſe ate ſuffered to remain on, they will ſoon grow 


mouldy, eſpecially when the trees are covered, and 


thereby infect many of the tender. branches, which 
will greatly injure the trees. | f 
Toward the middle of November, if the weather proves 


coid and the nights frofty, you muſt begin to cover 
your trees with mats, which ſhould be nailed over 
them pretty Uoſe; but this ſhould'be done when the 
trees are perfectly dry, otherwiſe, the wer being lodged 


upon the branches, will often cauſe a mouldineſs upon 


them, and the air being excluded therefrom, will rot 


them in a ſhort time: it will alſo be very neceſſary to 


take off the mats as ſoon as the weather will permit, 


to prevent this mouldineſs, and only keep them cloſe 


covered in froſty weather, and in the nights; at which 


time you ſhouldalſo lay ſome mulch upon the ſurface of 


to be found in ſome curious 3 | 
Ixaly it is pretty common, from whence. it is ſometimes 


the ground about their roqts, and falten ſome bands of 
hay about their ſtems, to guard them from the froſt ; 
and in very ſevere weather, you ſhould add a double or 
treble covering of mats over the trees; by which 


method, carefully performed, you may 8 them 


through the hardeſt winters. In the ſpring, as the 


weather is warmer, you ſhould by degrees take off 


the covering; but you ſhould be careful not to ex- 


poſe them too ſoon to the open air, as alſo to guard 
them againſt- the morning froſts and dry caſter] 
.. winds, which often reign in March, to the no ſmall 
deſtruction of tender plants if they are expoſed 


thereto ; nor ſhould you quite remove your covering 


until the middle of April, when the ſeaſon is ſettled; 


at which time you ſhould: prune the trees, cutting 


out all decayed and weak branches, ſhortening the 


ſtrong ones to about two feet long, which will cauſe 


them to Thave ſtrong, and produce many flowers. 


There js a variety of this with ſemi- double, flowers, 
which is at preſent more rare in England, and only 
dens; though in 


brought 
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brought over amongſt the ſingle ; the flowers of this 
kind have only two rows of leaves, ſo that it is ra- 
ther cultivated for itscuriolity, than for any extraordi- 
nary beauty in the flowers. This may be propagated 
by budding it upon the common white Jaſmine, as 
hath been directed for the ſingle, and muſt be treated 
in the ſame manner. 

The fifth ſort grows naturally in India; this riſes 
with an upright woody ſtalk eight or ten feer high, 
covered with a brown bark, ſending 


branches which want no ſu ; theſe are cloſely 
garniſhed with trifoliate leaves of a lucid „which 


are placed alternate on the branches; the two ſide 
lobes of theſe leaves which grow oppoſite, are much 


leſs than the end one; they are oval and entire, con- 
tinuing green all the year: the flowers are produced 
at the end of the ſhoots in bunches, which have long 


lender tubes, and are divided at the top into five ob- 


tuſe ſegments which ſpread open ; theſe flowers are of 
a bright yellow, and have a moſt 2 odour. 
They come out in July, Auguſt, September, and 
October, and ſometimes continue to the end of No- 
vember; they are frequently ſucceeded by oblong 
oval berries, which turn black when ripe, and have 
each two ſeeds. 27 Yo f 

This ſort of Jaſmine is e e either by ſeeds, or 
laying down the tender branches; if you would pro- 

te them by ſeeds, which they ſometimes produce 


in England, you ſhould make a moderate hot - bed in | 


the ſpring, into which you ſhould plunge ſome ſmall 
pots, filled with freſh light earth; and in a day or two 
after, when you find the earth in the pots warm, you 
muſt put your ſeeds therein; about four in each pot 


will be ſufficient, - covering them about an inch thick | 


with the ſame light earth, and obſerve to refreſh the 
pots with water as often as you ſhall perceive the 
earth d 
time, which would be apt to rot the ſeeds. 


« 4 


In about fix or eight weeks after ſowing, the plants | 
will appear above ground, at which time it will be | 
to remove the pots into another freſh hot- | 


nece 
bed, of a moderate temperature, in order to bring 
the plants forward ; you muſt alſo be careful to water 
them as often as is neceſſary, and in the great heat of 
the day the glaſſes ſhould be tilted pretty high, and 
ſhaded with mats, to prevent the plants from being 
ſcorched with heat. About the middle of May you 
ſhould begin to harden them to the open air, by 
taking off the glaſſes when the weather is warm; but 
this muſt be done cautiouſly, for you ſhould not ex- 
poſe them to the open fun in a very hot day at firſt, 
which would greatly injure them ; but rather take off 
the glaſſes in warm cloudy weather at firſt; or in gentle 


ſhowers of rain, and fo by degrees inure then to bear | 


the ſun; and in June you ſhould take the pots out of 
the hot · bed, and carry them to ſome well ſheltered | 
ſituation, where they may remain until the beginning 
of October; at which time they muſt be carried into 
the green-houſe, obſerving to place them where they 
may enjoy as much free air as poſſible when the 
windows are opened, as alſo to be clear from the 
branches of other plants. 
During the winter ſeaſon they will require to be often 
watered, but you muſt be careful nor to give them 
too much at each time; and in March you muſt re- 
move theſe plants each into a ſeparate pot, being 
careful not to take the earth from their roots; and if 
at this time you plunge them into a freſh moderate 
| hot-bed, it will greatly facilitate their rooting again, 
and be of great ſervice to the plants; but whek they 
are rooted, you muſt give them a great deal of air; 
for if you draw them rao much, they will become 
weak 1n their ſtems, and incapable to ſupport their 
heads, which is a great defect in theſe trees. 


You muſt alſo harden them to the open air, into |. 


which they ſhould be removed about the middle of 
May, obſerving, as was before directed, to place 
them in a ſituation that is defended from ſtrong winds, 
which are injurious to theſe plants, eſpecially while 
they are young. In winter houſe them as before, and 


out ſeveral | 


— — : 
* 


— 
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but do not give them too much at each | 


very faſt, and 
flowers. 


them very valuable. 
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continue the ſame care, with which they will thrive 
produce annually great quantities of 


Theſe plants are pretty hardy, and will require no 
other care in winter, than only to defend them from 
hard froſts; nor do I knaw whether they would not 
live in the open air, if planted againſt a warm wall, 
which is what ſhould be tried by planting ſome againſt 
a wall for that purpoſe; and I think we have little 
reaſon to doubt of the ſucceſs, ſince they are much 
hardier than the Spaniſn; but there is this difference 
between them, viz. theſe plants have large, thick, 


Evergreen leaves, ſo that if they were covered with 


mats, as was directed for the-Spaniſh Jaſmine, the 
leaves would rot and decay the r but as theſe 
will only require to be covered in extreme froſt, ſo if 
their roots are well mulched, and a mat or two looſely 
hung over them in ordinary froſts, it will be ſufficient, 
and theſe mats being either rolled up, or taken quite 
off in the day, there will be no great danger of their 
being hurt, which only can proceed from being too 
long cloſe covered. 
In the ſpring theſe ſhould be pruned, when you 
ſhould cut off all decayed branches; but you muſt 
not ſhorten any of the other branches, as was directed 
for the Spaniſh ſort, for the flowers of this kind are 
produced only atthe extremity of the branches, which, 
if ſhortened, they would be cut off; and theſe growing 
of a more ligneous ſubſtance than the other, will not 
png ſhoots ſtrong enough to flower the ſame year. 
you would propagate this plant from layers, the 
ſhoots ſhould be laid down in March and if you give 
them a little cut at the joint, as is practiſed in laying 
of Carnations, it will promote their rooting : you 
ſhould always obſerve to refreſh them often with water, 
when the weather is dry ; which, if carefully attended 
to, the plants will be rooted by the ſucceeding ſpring, 
fit to be tranſplanted, when they muſt be ed in 
filled with ight earth, and managed as was be- 
ore directed for the ſeedling plants. 

This ſort is frequently pro aguecd, by inarching the 
young ſhoots into ſtocks of the common yellow Jaſ- 
mine, but the plants ſo raiſed do not grow ſo ſtrong 
as thoſe which are n their own ſtock; beſides, the 
common yellow Jaſmine is very apt to ſend. out a 
great number of ſuckers from the root, which renders 
the plants unſightly; and if theſe ſuckers are not con- 
ſtantly taken off as they are produced, they will rob 

the plants of their nouriſhment. 
The ſixth ſort grows naturally in the Azores; this 
hath long ſlender branches which require ſupport, and 
may be trained twenty feet high; they are garniſhed 
—_ 8 Aa ww whoſe 2 are large and heart- 
aped, of a lucid n, and are placed oppoſite on 
the branches; - — Anvc.. all hy year. The flow- 
ers are produced at the end of the branches, in looſe 


bunches; they have long narrow tubes, which at the 


top are cut into five ſegments ſpreading open; they 
are of a clear white, and have a very agreeable ſcent. 
This flowers at the ſame time with the former; the 


. | Ine" call it frequently the Ivy-leaved Jaſmine. 
a h 3 


e Azorian Jaſmine is alſo pretty hardy, and re- 
quires no more ſhelter than only from hard froſts; 
and I am apt to think, if this ſort was planted againſt 
a warm wall, and managed as hath been directed for 
the yellow Indian Jaſmine, it would ſucceed very 
well ; for I remember to have ſeen ſome plants of this 
kind growing againſt a wall in the gardens at Hamp- 
ton Court, where they had endured the winter, and 
were in a more flouriſhing ſtate than ever I ſaw any 
of the kind in pots, and produced a greater quantity 
of flowers. Theſe plants are propagated in the ſame 
manner as the yellow Indian, and require the ſame 


management. | 


Theſe plants are as deſerving of a place in all green- 
houſes, as any which are there preſerved ; for their 
leaves being of a ſhining n, make a good ap- 


pearance all the year; and their flowers having a fine 
ſcent, and continuing ſo long in ſucceſſion, renders 


The 
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The ſeventh ſort was brought from the Cape of Good 
Hope, by Captain Hutchinſon of the Godolphin, who 
_ diſcovered it growing naturally, a few miles up the 
land from the ſea, being dran to it 4 — 
tragrancy of its flowers, which he ſmelt at ſome 
diſtance from the plant, which was then in full flower; 
and after having viewed the plant, and remarked the 
place of its growth, he returned thither the followin 
day with proper help, and a tub to put it in, and 
cauſed it to be carefully taken up, and planted in the 
tub with ſome of the earth on the ſpot; and con- 
veyed on board his ſtrip. here it continued flowerin 
great part of the voyage by, cg where it arrive 
in good health, and has for ſome years continued 
flowering, in the curious garden of Richard Warner, 
Eſq; at Woodford in Eſſex, who was ſo obliging as 
to favour me with branches of this curious plant in 
flower, to embelliſh one of the numbers of my figures 
of plants, where it is repreſented in the 180th plate. 
This plant ſeems not to have been known to any of 
the botaniſts, for I have not met with any figure or 
deſcription of it in any of the books; there is one 
ſort which is figured in the Malabar garden, and alſo 
in Burman's plants of Ceylon, which approaches near 
this; it is titled Nandi ervatum major. Hort. Mal. 
But it differs from this, in having longer and narrower 
leaves; the tube of the flower is larger, and the ſeg- 
ments do not ſpread ſo much as this; the flowers alſo 
of the Cape Jaſmine fade to a buff colour before they 
decay, therefore there is no doubt of its being a dit- 
ferent ſpecies from that of Dr. Burman; but it is 
ſurprizing that this plant ſhould be unknown to the 
people at the Cape of Good Hope, for there was not 
one plant of it in their curious en, nor could the 
captain ſee any other plant of it but that which he 
brought — 
The ſtem of this plant is large and woody, , | 
out many branches, which are firſt green, but at- 
terward the bark becomes gray and ſmooth ; the 
branches come out by pairs oppo and have ſhort 
joints; the leaves are alſo ſet oppoſite, cloſe to 
the branches; they are five inches , and two 
inches and a half broad in the middle, leſſening to 
both ends, terminating in a point; they are of a lu- 
cid green, having ſeveral tranſverſe veins from the 
midrib to the borders; they are entire, and of a 
thick conſiſtence. The flowers are produced at the 
end of the branches, ſitting cloſe to the leaves; they 
have a tubulous empalement, with five corners or 
angles, cut deep at the brim, into five long narrow 
ſegments, ending in acute points: the flower hath 
but one petal, for although it is cut into many deep 


ſegments at the top, yet theſe are all joined in one 


tube below; ſome of theſe flowers are much more 
double than others, having three or four orders of 
petals; theſe which have ſo many, have only a bifid 
ſtigma, but thoſe which are leſs double have trifid 
ſtigmas. All thoſe flowers which I have examined 
have but one or two ſtamina, which may be occaſi- 
oned by the fulneſs of the flowers; as is often ob- 
ſerved in many kinds of plants, whoſe flowers have 
a greater number of petals than uſual, many of 
which want both parts of generation, and ſome of 
them have no male parts. This flower, when fully 
blown, is as large as a middling Roſe, and ſome of 
them are as double as the Damaſk Roſe they have 
a very agreeable odour; on the firſt approach it is 
ſomething like that of the Orange flower, but when 
more cloſely ſmelt to, has the odour of the common 
double white Narciſſus. The ſeaſon of this plant 
flowering in England, is in July and Auguſt, bur in 
its native country it 15 ſuppoſed to flower great part 
of the year; for Captain Hutchinſon, who brought 
the plant over, ſaid there was a ſucceſſion of flowers 
on it, tilt the ſhip arrived in a cold climate, which 
— a ſtop to its growth. 

r. Linnæus has been induced from what has been 
printed in the Tranſactions of the Royal Society, 
to alter the title of this plant to Gardenia; but as the 
deſcription of the plant with its characters as there 


\ 


: 
- 


| people, who ſhould have remembred what Linnzus 
$ 


q 


* 
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printed, was taken from a double flower by ſome haſty 


written to caution perſons againſt regarding the 
double flowers of all veer in — — is their 
| claſſes and genera; which if they had adhered to, they 
would not have made this miſtake; for I have fince 
raiſed ſeveral of the plants from ſeeds, ſome of which 
have produced flowers which were ſingle, having all 
the marks of the double, the flowers altering to a 
buff colour before they faded; and all theſe flowers 
had each but three 4 — and a trifid ſtigma; 
whereas in the characters ſet down by Linnzus, there 
is no ſtamina, but five linear antheræ, by which it is 
plain from the incteaſe of the number of petals (or 
rather their ſegments) has occaſioned an alteration in 
the _ of generation; which is alſo very conſpicuous 
in the double flowers of Dianthus, where ſome flow- 
ers have but two or three ſtamina, when the ſame 
ſpecies with ſingle flowers have uſually ten. Linnæus 
- alſo ſuppoſes the capſule of the ſeed to have two cells 
full of ſmall ſeeds; but the perſons who led him into 
this miſtake, have ſince ſuppoſed the figure given by 
Dr. Plukenet in his 448th plate, under the title 
of Um-ky, to be the. fruit of this plant; whereas - 
this has three cells filled with angular ſweet-ſcented 
ſeeds,” as the ſpecimens I have of that demonſtrate, 
| oy we it is certain they are the fruit of a different 
plant; for the ſeeds which I ſowed of this Jaſmine, 
were a berry compoſed of two ſeeds like the other 
ae e I have continued it under the 
lame genus, with an addition to the title of its having 
three ſtamina. Gly 5 . 
This plant is ea ropagat cuttings durin 
the — ſeaſon; the CG 30 be Ra 5 
pots, and plunged into a moderate hot · bed, covering 
them cloſe with either bell or hand- glaſſes to exclude 
the external air, being careful to icreen them from 
ſun in the day time; when they have taken root they 
3 quay Aron, = put each 7 a ſe- 
te ſmall pot, plunging them again into the hot- 
bed, and * 1 vacl have taken new 
wo after which they ſhould be gradually inured to 
.the air. | 
Though the cuttings of this plant take root freely, 
and make ſtrong ſhoots a year or two after, yet in 
three or four years they are "or apt to ſtint in their 
h, their leaves turning pale and ſickly, and fre- 
quently die ſoon after; this 1 pr every where 
within my knowledge, although the plants have been 
kept in various degrees of heat in winter; and in 
ſummer when they have been differently managed, 
they have frequently failed. I have alſo been in- 
formed by a gentleman who lived ſome years in India, 
where he had the plants in his garden, they fre- 
quently went off in the ſame manner. This has 
greatly leſſened the value of the plants in England. 
JASMINUM ARABICUM, See Corrss. 
JASMINUM ILICIS FOLIO. See Lan- 
rA A. 7 
JASMINE, the Arabian, See NycTanTHss, 
JASMINE, the Perſian. Sce SyrINGa. | 
JATROPHA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 961. Manihot. 
Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 958. tab. 438. Caſſada, or Caſ- 
ſava; in French Caſſave. | . 
The CHARACTERS are, 
It bath male and female flowers in the ſame plant; the 
male flowers have a ſcarce viſible empalement ; they are 
ſalver-ſhaped, of one petal, with a ſhort tube, whoſe brim 


is cut into five roundiſo ſegments which ſpread open; they 


have ten awl-ſhaped ſtamina, five being alternately ſhorter 
than the other, and are joined cloſe together, ſtanding ere? 
in the center of the flower, terminated by roundifh looſe 
. ſummits. The female flowers which are ſituated in the 
ſame umbel have no empalement, but have five petals ſpread 
open like a Roſe. In the center is a roundiſb germen with 
three deep furrows, ſupporting three ſtyles, crowned by ſingle 
 ftigmas. The germen afterward becomes a roundiſh cap- 
2 with three cells, each containing one ſeed. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the ninth ſection of 
Linnzus's twenty-firſt claſs, intitled Mongecia Mo- 
3 nodelphia, 


'nodelphia, which ingludes: thoſe plants which have | 
male and fernale flowers on the — plant, and the 
tina are dhe o 
The Syrer „ 
1. JAT ROA (Manibor) foliis pabmatis, lobis landeolaris 
integerrithis lævibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 10094 Yatrepba 
with band. ſbaped leaves, "obeſe {bes are ſpraybbped, n- 
tire, and /moorh.''\ Manihor Theveti, juca & caffavi. 
J. B. 2. 794/"Fhe" Manibot of Thevet, and the Face or 
Caſſava 0 Jobn Buubin. 11 mt [ 898 Tran 
2. IArRorHA nnn uinquelobatis, lo. 
bis acuminatis, dentatis lv ibus caule truriceo- 
ſo. Fatropha with lender compoſed ef fror mon labs 


: 


ending in points, which art ſharply indented on their vdpes, 
= A fſorubby Lon: Juſſievia fruteſcens non ſpinoſa, 
lis glabris & minus laciniatis. Houſt. MSS:' Shrub by 


Fuffievia without ſpiuen, and ſmooth leaves leſ divided. 
3. Iro nA e aculenta, foltis quinquelobatis 
acutè inciſis, caule herbacebo. «Prickly Juironbaʒ worth 
Teaves having ve \lobts which are ſharply cut on nbeir 
_ edges, and an herbactoics nal. Jvſſſevia herbãcva, ſpi- 
1 urens, 55 itatis & laciniatis. H 
MSS. The moſt prickly ſtingiug and berbucrous Juſſie tua, 
with fingered ee i een 
4. IATROFHA (Herbacen] aculeata, foliis trilobis, cavle 
herbaceo, Lin. Sp. Plant. 100. Prictij Jus with 
leaves having three lobes and an herbaceous falt. J uſ- 
ſievia herbacea ſpinoſiſſima, urens, ſollis trilobatis 
minimò inciſis. Houſt. MSS. Prickly ſtinging herbaceous 
Juſſevia, with leaves þuving three lobes, which are very 
bey indent elt. 
5. . oPHA (Viliſolius) foliis palmatis dentatis aculeatis. 
_ © Herr. Cliff. 445. Farropha with bund. ſba peu, indented, 
(kiy leave. Manihor ſpinoſiſſia, folio vitigineo. 
um. Cat. 20. The moſt ' prickly "Caſſava with a V ine 
leaf. ' | , = "141% von WN 
6. 8 ( Aconitifolius) foliis lobatis dentatis acu- 
minatis, urentibus, caule arboreo. Fatropha'with lo- 
bated leaves whith are indented, acute. pointed, and ſtinging, 
and à tree lite ftalk. Juſſie via arborea, minds ſpinoſa, 


enn 


: 


floribus albis umbellatis, foliis 'aconini urentibus. 
Houſt. MSS. Tree Juffievia which in lefs prickly; with | 


white flowers growing in umbels, and flinging leaves like 
e eee. os rae 1 


7. JaTroPHa (Multifida) foliis multipartitis lævibus, ſti- 


pulis ſetaceis mulnfidis. Hort. Cliff. 445. Fatropha | 


_ with ſmooth leaves divided into many 'parts, and briſtly 
fipule with many points. Ricinoides arbor Americana, 
folio multifido. 656. Tree American Baſtard ' Rivinus 
with a many pointed leaf, commonly called French Phy/ic 
Nut in America. - © | 22 + 
8. JaTrRoPHA' (Curcas) foliis cordatis angulatis. Hort. 
Cliff. 445: Jatropha with heart-ſhaped leaves. 
Ricinoides Americana goftypu folio. Tourn. Inſt. 656. 
American Baſtard Ricinus with a Cotton leaf, commonly 
called Phyfic Nut in America. ; ned | 
. JaTRoPHA (Staphyſagrifela) foliis quinquepartitis, lo- 
: oh ovatis 8 1 glandulofis ramoſis. Flor. 
Leyd. Prod. 202. Jatropha with leaves divided into five 


* 


parts, the lobes whereof are oval and entire, and branching |- 


briſtles ariſing from "the glands. Ricinoides Americana 
ſtaphyſagriæ tolio. Tourn. Inſt. 656. American Baſtard 
 - Ricinus, with a Staveſacre leaf, communly called Belly- | 
ach Weed in America. | 
The firſt ſort here mentioned, is the common Caſſada 
or Caſſava, which is cultivated for food in the warm 
parts of America, where, after the Juice 1s expreſſed 
cut of the root (which has a poiſonous quality) it is 
ground into a kind of flour, and made up in cakes 
-or_ puddings, and is eſteemed a wholeſome food. 
This riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk ſix or ſeven feet high, 
garniſhed with ſmooth leaves, ſtanding upon long 
oot-ſtalks alternately; they are compoſed of ſeven 
lobes, which are joined at their baſe in one center, 
where they are narrow, but increaſe in their breadth 
till within an inch and a half of the top, where they 
_ diminiſh to an acute point; the three middle lobes 
are about ſix inches long, and two broad in their | 
broadeſt part; the two next are about an inch ſhorter, | 


. 


| | fralkay theſe are ſome male and others female in the 


= 


: . 


[ 


- 


K 


being the Jongeſt;” the others are ſnortened, the two 


cheir edges; all the veins of the leaves are cleſcly 


a * 


ALT. 
ſide neat 2 t — | 
flowers arc ud im unbels at the top of 


' tame-umbel; they. poſect uf five roundiſh pe- 
tals hid pr ohe chef male / flora have their 
ten ſtnina jamed together una column, and the fe- 
male flowers have à roνπdiſhgermen ich chree fur- 
| rows in the center ſupporting threa ſtyles t twa are 
ſeparated at à diſtance; and the third (aries between 
them but is not ſo long : th 
ſtigmas. Theige aft 
| captule with three 
containing one ſe cdj. AUG ram 
' The ſecond ſort was diſcoverect by the late Dr. Hour. 
toun at the Havanna, from hrnce he ſent the ſegts. 
Ius riſes with an uprighit ſtalk ten or twelve fegt 
high, which is firſt gen innd herbaceous, but after- 
uv ard becomes lignebus, ſending out a ſew branches 
| ad the:topzow h̃eh are garni with ſmooth deayes, 
compoſtd uf five oval lobes, which end in acute points; 
the edges are alſo indented in ſevetal irregular points, 
which are acute. The flowers are produced in an 
umbel at the exttemity of the ſtalks, they are of an 
herbaceous white colour, and are male and female in 
the ſame unibel, as the other forty the capſule is 
5 — 8 and has three cells, each including a ſingle 
T 63 +44 1% eben oy ee 
The third ſort was diſcovered by the late Dr. Houſ- 
+ toun, growing naturally in the ſandy grounds about 
the town of La Vera Cruz, from whence he ſent the 
ſieeds, vrhich ſuccerded. in the Chelſea garden. This 
hath a very thick fleſhy root, in ſhape like the white 
'Spaniſ-Radiſh; the ſtalk riſes from one to two feet 
high, it is taper, herbaceous, and branching, and 
- cloſely armed on every fide with long white ipines, 
which are not very ſtiff, but are / pungent and ſting- 
ing; the leaves are divided into five lobes, the middle 


* 
Et He 


next being about an inch ſhorter, but the two outer 
are not more tharrhalf the length of the middle; theſe 


are deeply jagged on both ſides, and are waved on 


— 


armed with ſtinging ſpines, ſo that it is dangerous 
handling them; for all the intermediate parts of the 
leaves have ſmall ſtinging ſpines like thoſe of the 
Nettle, but they do not appear ſo viſible, At the end 
of the branches the flowers are produced in umbels; 
they are white, and have empalements cloſely armed 
with the ſame ſpines as the ſtalks and leaves: there 
are male and female flowers in the ſame umbel; the 
female flowers art ſucceeded by tricapſular veſſels, 
containing three ſeeds. „n | 
The fourth ſort riſes with an herbaceous ſtalk about 
a foot high, dividing into two or three branches, which 
are garniſhed with leaves ſtanding alternate upon long 
foot-ſtalks; they are compoſed of three oblong lobes 
which are ſlightly ſinuated on their edges, ending in 
acute points; the whole plant is cloſely armed with 
long, briſtly, ſtinging ſpines. The flowers grow in 
an umbel at the end of the branches; they are ſmall, 
of a dirty white colour, - and are male and female in 
the ſame umbel : the female flowers are ſucceeded by 
oval capſules with three lobes, which are covered 
with the ſame ſpines as the plant; theſe have three 
cells, each containing a ſingle ſeed. This plant is 
annual. | 
The fifth ſort was found growing naturally at Car- 
thagena in New Spain, by the late Mr. Robert Millar, 
who ſent the ſeeds to England, which ſucceeded in 
ſeveral curious gardens. This hath a thick, ſwelling, 
_ fleſhy root, from which ariſes an herbaceous ſtalk as 
big as a man's thumb, which is four or five fect high, 
and "divides into ſeveral branches; theſe are very 
cloſely armed with long brown ſpines ; the foot-ſtalks 
of the leaves are fix or ſeven inches long, which are 
alſo armed with ſpines, but not fo cloſely, nor are the 
ſpines ſo long as thoſe on the ſtalk and branches; the 


and the two outſide lobes are not more. than three 


leaves are deeply cut into five lobes, which are jagged 
deeply on their ſides, and the nerves are armed with 
h | ö ſtinging 


* 


r 
= aging 1 of fs branches, ſtanding upon long naked 


foot-ſtalks; they are of @ pure white colour, and are | 


male and female 4 the ſame R the 4 overs 

ar firſt, which are compoſedof five petals, forming 
4 Hort tube at bottom, and the ſtamina ariſe the 
length of the tube, joined in a column: the petals 
ſpread open flat above, and the ſtamina fills the mouth 
of the tube, ſhutting it up: the female flowers are 


ſmaller, but of the ſame ſhape, having no ſtamina, |- 


but an oval three-cornered germen, which afterwards 
becomes a capſule with three lobes, each having a 
diſtin& cell, with one ſeed incloſed. 


The ſixth ſort was diſcovered by the late Dr. Houſ- 


toun at La Vera Cruz, where it is * 1 per- 
mitted to grow about the town by way of ornament; 
this riſes with a ſtrong, brittle, ligneous ſtalk, ten or 


twelve feet high, covered with a gray bark, and di- 


vides into many branches, which are garniſhed with 
leaves; that are divided into parts like thoſe of the 
common Woolfsbane, but are armed with ſmall 
ſtinging ſpines like thoſe of the Nettle; at the end 
of he 1 come out the flower-ſtalks, which are 
five or ſix inches long, ſuſtaining an umbel of white 
flowers. The male flowers are of one petal, having 


a pretty long tube, which is divided at the top into 


five ſegments. The female flowers expand in form 
of a Roſe, having the germen in the center, which 


| afterward becomes a globular prickly fruit with three 


* opening in three cells, each containing a ſingle 
ſeed. | 

The ſeventh ſort is now very common in molt of the 
iſlands in the Weſt-Indies, but was introduced from 
the continent, firſt into the French iſlands, and from 
thence it was brought into the Britiſh iſlands, where 
it is titled French Phyſic Nut, to diſtinguiſh it from 
the following ſort, which is called Phyſic Nut, from 
its purging quality. | | 

This riſes with a ſoft thick ſtem eight or ten feet 
high, dividing into ſeveral branches, covered with a 
grayiſh bark. The leaves come out on every ſide 


the branches on ſtrong foot-ſtalks, which are ſeven 


or eight inches long; they are divided into nine or 
ten lobes'in form of a hand, which are joined at their 


inches broad, with-many jagged points on their bor- 
ders ſtanding oppoſite. The upper ſide of the leaves 
are of -a lucid green, but their under ſide gray, and 
a little cottony. The flowers come out upon long 
foot-ſtalks from the end of the branches, formed into 
an umbel, in which there are male and female flow- 
ers, as in the other ſpecies; theſe umbels are large, 
and the flowers being of a bright ſcarlet, they — 


a fine appearance; and the leaves being very remark- 
able for their beauty, has occaſioned 


e plant being 
cultivated for ornament in moſt of the iſlands of the 
Weſt-Indies. 

The eighth ſort grows naturally in all the iſlands of 
the Weſt- Indies; this riſes with a ſtrong ſtalk twelve 
or fourteen feet high, which divides into ſeveral 
branches; theſe are garniſhed with angular heart- 
ſhaped leaves, which end in acute points. The flow- 
ers come out in umbels at the end of the branches; 
they are male and female, of an herbaceous colour, 
ſo make but little appearance; the female flowers 


are ſucceeded by _ oval capſules with three cells, 


each containing one oblong black ſeed. 

The ſeeds of the two laſt forts have been uſed as a 
purgative by the inhabitants of the Weſt-Indies, but 
they operate ſo violently, that. now they are ſeldom 
uſed , three or four of theſe nuts have worked upward 
and downward near forty times, on a perſon who was 
ignorant of their effects; but it is affirmed that this 
purgative quali 
in the center of the nut, which, if taken out, the 
nuts are harmleſs, and may be eaten with ſafety. 
The leaves of the laſt ſort are uſed in baths and fo- 
mentations. ot. | 

The ninth ſort grows naturally in all the iſlan1s of 
the Weſt-Indies, where it is ſometimes called wild 


| baſe; theſe are ſeven inches long, and about two | 


* 


is contained in a thin film, ſituated 


I BERIS. Dillen. Nov. 


; flowering. 


5 - 


Caſſada, or Caſſava, and at others Belly-ach Weed, 


the leaves of this plant being accounted a good re- 
medy for the dry belly-ach. This plant rites with 
a ſoft herbaceous ſtalk to the height of three or four 
feet, covered with a purple bark, and at the joints 
have branching briſtly hairs riſing in ſmall bunches, 
not only upon the principal „but alſo on the 
branches, and the foot-ſtalks of the leaves; The 
ſtalk divides upward into two or three branches; 
theſe are garniſhed with leaves ſtanding on very long 
foot-ſtalks, divided into five lobes which are = 
entire, and end in acute points, The flowers are pro- 
duced at the end of the branches, upon lender 
naked foot-ſtalks, in ſmall umbels; they are ſmall, 
of a dark purple colour, having male and female 
flowers in the ſame umbel; the female flowers are 
ſucceeded by oblong tricapſular veſſels, ſmooth, and 
covered with a dark ſkin, when ripe in each of the 
cells is lodged one oblong brown ſeed, | 
All theſe plants are natives of the warm parts of 
America, ſo are too tender to thrive in the open ait 
in England. The firſt ſort is cultivated in the Weſt- 
Indies for food, where it is propagated by cutting 
the ſtalks into lengths of ſeven or eight inches, which, 
when planted, put out roots; the method of doin 
this having been mentioned in various books, I ſh 
not repeat it here. 

The other ſorts are eaſily propagated by ſeeds, which 


ſhould be ſown on a good hot-bed in the ſpring, and 


when the plants are fit to remove, they ſhould be each 
tranſplanted into a ſmall pot filled with light earth, and 
then plunged into a freſh hot-bed of tanners bark, 
carefully ſhading them till they have taken freſh root; 
after which they mult be treated in the ſame manner 


as other tender plants from hot countries, admittin 


freſh air to them daily, in proportion to the warmth 
the ſeaſon ; but as many of the ſorts have ſucculent - 
ſtalks, ſome of which have a milky juice, they ſhould 
have but little water given them, for they are ſoon 
deſtroyed by wet. | | | 
The fourth ſort is an annual plant, ſo if the ſeeds 
are ſown early in the ſping, and the plants are brought 
forward, they will perfect their ſeeds the ſame year; 
but the other ſorts are perennial, fo do not flower till 
the ſecond or third year ; therefore the plants ſhould 
be plunged into the tan- bed in the ftove, where they 
ſhould conſtantly remain, giving them a large ſhare of 
air in warm weather; but in winter they muſt be ten- 
derly treated, and in that ſeaſon muſt have very little 
water, With this management the plants will continue 
ſeveral years, and produce their flowers, and frequently 
perfect their ſeeds in 9 

en. 6. Lin. Gen. Plant. 721. 
Thlaſpidium. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 214. tab. 101. Sci- 
atica Creſs. 

The CrnaracTrrs are, 

The flower hath an empalement of four oval leaves, 
which ſpread open, are hollowed and fall away. It hath 
four unequal petals, which are oval, obtuſe, and ſpread 
open, having oblong ercft tails; the two outer petals 
are longer than the other. It hath fix awl-ſpapea erect 


' ſtamina, the two on the ſides being ſhorter than the reſt, 


terminated by roundiſb ſummits. In the center of the tube 
is ſituated a round compreſſed germen, ſupporting a ſhort 
ſingle ſtyle, crowned by an obtuſe 32 The germen 
afterward becomes a roundiſb compreſſed veſſel, having two 
cells, each containing one oval ſced. | 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's fifteenth claſs, intitled Tetradynamia Si- 
liculoſa, which includes thoſe plants whoſe flowers 
have four long and two ſhort ſtamina, and the ſeeds 
grow in ſhort pods. 


The SPEcits are, 


. IBzr1s (Semperflorens) fruteſcens, foliis cuntiformibus 


obtuſis integerrimis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. 330. Shrubby 
Sciatica Creſs with entire, wedge-ſhaped, blunt leaves, 
—_— called the Tree Candy Tuft. Thlaſpidium 
fruticoſum, leucoii folio, ſemperflorens. Tourn. Inſt. 
214. Shrubby Thlaſpidium with a Gilliflower leaf, always 
7D 


2. ISIRIS 


ILB E 


1 2 A. 
2. Ions (Sempervirens) fruteſcens foliis linearibus acu; 
tts jotegerrimis. Lin! Hort. Cliff. 330. Shrubby Sci. 
atica Creſs with narrotu- pointed Whole leaves, © 
called Perennial Candy Taft. Thlaſpi montanum, ſem- 


pervirens. C. B. P. 106. Evergreen Mountain, Candy — 


TI aeg A* | 
3. Inenis (Umbellata) herbacea foliis lanceolatis acumi- 
- natis,, inferioribus ſerratis, ſuperioribus integerrimis, 


Lin, Hort. Cliff. 3 30. Herbaceaus Sciatica Creſs with o 


ſprarſhaped pointed: leaves, the under ones being ſaweds 

8 the apper entire, commonly called Candy Tuft. Thlaſ- 

pi Creticum quibuſdam, flore rubente & albo. J. B. 

2. 924. True Cretan' Treacle Muſtard with a red and 
- white flower, - e 


4. IEA (Odorata) foliis linearibus ſupernè dilatatis 


ſerratis. Flor. Leyd. 330. Sciatica Creſs with narrow | 
leaves dilated at their top, and ſawed. Thlaſpi utnbel- | 


latum Creticum, flore albo odoro, minus. C. B. P. 
tybite ſweet flower. | 


. Inns. (Nadicautis) herbacea foliis ſinuatis, caule | 


nudo ſimplici. Lin. Hort. Cliff. 328. Sciatica Creſs 
with finuated leaves, and a ſingle naked ſtalt. Naſtur- 
tium petræum. Tab. Ic. 431. Reck Creſs.' © 

6. Inzr1s (Amara) herbacea foliis lanceolatis acuris ſub- 


dentatis, foribus racemoſis. Lin. Hort. Upſal. 184. | 


Sciatica Creſs with atute, ſpear-ſhaped, indented leaves, 
aud ſewers growing in bunches, Thlaſpi avenſe unſbet ; 
latum amarum. J. B. 2. 925. Bitter, umbellated, Field 

Treacle Muftard. | 


7. In zuts (Rotwndifelia) foliis ſubrotundis crenatis. Royen. | 


Lin. Sp. Plant. 49. Heris with roundiſb crenated leaves. 

Thlaſpi Alpinum, folio rotundiore carnoſo, flore pur- 
puraſcente. Tourn. Inſt. 112. Alpine Treacle Muſtard 
50h a rounder fa leaf, aud à purpliſh flower. 

8. Inzrs. (Linifolia) fruteſcens, follis linearibus acutis, 

. corymbis hemiſphæricis. Shrubby Sciatica Creſs with 
narrow acute leaves, and bemiſpherical bunches of flowers. 
Thlaſpi Luſitanicum umbellatum, gramineo foho, 
purpuraſcente flore. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 213. Portu- 

. gal, umbellated, Treucle Muſtard, with a Graſs leaf and a 
purphſo flower. 


The firlt fort here mentioned is a low ſhrubby plant, | 


which ſeldom riſes above a foot and a half high, hav- 
ing many flender branches, which | ſpread on every 
ſide, and fall toward the ground if they are not ſup- 
ported. Theſe branches are well furniſhed with leaves 
toward their extremity, which continue green all the 
year; and in ſummer the flowers are produced at the 
end of the ſhoots, which are white, and grow in an 
umbel. Theſe flowers continue long in beauty, and 
are ſucceeded by others, ſo that the plants are rarely 


deſtitute of flowers for near eight months, from the 


end of Auguſt to the beginning of June, which ren- 
ders the plant valuable. 

This plant is ſomewhat tender, therefore is generally 
preſerved in green-houſes in winter, where, being 
placed among other low plants toward the front of the 

ouſe, it 2 an agreeable variety, as it continues 
floweting all the winter. But although it is commonly 
ſo treated, yet in moderate winters this plant will 
live in the open air, if it be planted in a warm ſitua- 
tion and on a dry ſoil; and if, in very hard froſt, 
they are covered either with mats, Reeds, Straw, or 

Peas-haulm, they may be preſerved very well; and 
theſe plants which grow in the full ground, will thrive 

better, and produce a greater number of flowers, than 

thoſe which are kept in pots; but the ſoil in which 
theſe are planted, ſhould not be over rich, nor too wet, 
for in either of theſe they will grow too vigorous in 
ſummer, ſo will be in greater danger of a iag by 
the froſt in winter; but when they grow on a gra- 
velly ſoil, or among lime rubbiſh, their ſhoots will be 
ſhort, ſtrong,” and nat ſo replete with moiſture, fo 
will better reſiſt the cold. 
This plant very rarely produces ſeeds in England, 
therefore is only propagated by cuttings, which, if 

E during any of the ſummer months, and 

ſhaded from the ſun, and duly watered, will be rooted 
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ol in port or into che borders. where they; are deſigned te 


*. 
which js preſerved. in ſome of the gardens. where per. 
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e eee 
ere ig a v of this with variegated, leaves, 


not ſo hardy as, dhe Plain. fort, therefore. muſt. 


treated more tenderly in winter; this is alſo increaſeq 


N you” 
- : 


_— 


in two months, and may afterward be either planted | | 


; 


by cuttings in the ſame manner as the other. 
The ſecond fort is a plant of humbler growth than 
the firſt ; this ſeldom riſes. more. than I or eight 


inches high, nor do the branches grow woody, but 


are rather herbaceous ;' the leaves of this plant conti- 
nue green through the year, and the flowers are of ag 
long duration as thoſe of the firſt forty which renders 


it valuable. This rarely produces ſeeds, in England, 


but is propagated by ſlips, which in ſummer eaſily 
take root, and the plants may be treated in the fame 


manner as, hath been directed for the firſt fort, . and 
106, Small umbeligted Treacle Muſtard of Crete with a 0 


will thrive in the open air. . 
The third fort is a low annual plant, the ſeeds of 
which were formerly ſown-to make edgings for bor- 


ders in the pleaſure-garden, for which purpoſe all the 


low annual flowers are very improper, becauſe they do 
not anſwer the intent, which is to prevent the earth of 
the borders falling into the walks, which theſe plants 
never can do; and though they make a pretty appear- 


ance during their continuance in flower, which is ſel- 
dom more than a fortnight or three weeks, yet after 


their flowers are paſt they become very unſightly ; 
therefore all theſe log of flowers ſhould be ſown 
in ſmall patches in the, borders of the flower-gar- 
den, where, if they are properly mixed with other 
flowers, they will haye a very good effect; and by 
ſowing of them at three or four different ſeaſons, 
there may be a ſucceſſion of them continued in flower 
till autumn. 4 4 
There are two different varieties of this third ſort, one 
with red, and the other hath white flowers; but the 
white is not common in the gardens, but the ſeeds of 
the ſixth ſort are generally ſold for it, and is ſeldom 
diſtinguiſhed but by thoſe who are ſkilled in botany : 
this plant ſeldom: riſes more than five: or fix inches 
igh, and if they have room will branch out on every 
ſide, but when they are left too cloſe, they draw each 
other up, and are weak: as theſe do not bear tranſ- 
planting, well, ſo the ſeeds ſhould be ſown thin in 
patches, and when the plants are grown pretty ſtrong, 
they ſhould be thinned, leaving but ſix or eight in 
in each patch to flower; and by thus treating them, 
they will put out fide branches, and flower much 
ſtronger, and continue longer in beauty than when 
they are left cloſer together; theſe plants will require 
no other culture but to keep them 3 from weeds. 


The fourth ſort ſeldom grows ſo large as the third, 


and the flowers are much ſmaller, but haye an agree- 
able odour. It grows naturally in Helvetia, and is 
preſerved in botanic gardens for variety. It is an- 
nual, and requires the ſame treatment as the third. 

The fifth ſort grows on ſandy and rocky places in ſe- 
veral parts of England, ſo is rarely admitted into gar- 


dens. The leaves of this are ſmall, and cut to the mid- 
rib into many jags; theſe are ſpread on the ground, 


and between them ariſe a naked foot-ſtalk two or 


three inches long, ſuſtaining ſmall umbels of white 


flowers. This is an annual plant, whoſe ſeeds ſhould 


| be ſown in autumn where the plants are deſigned to 
remain, and require no other care but to keep them 
clean from weeds. | 

The fixth ſort is very like the third, but differs in 
. the ſhape of the leaves. The flowers of this are white, 


ſo may be ſown to make a variety with the red. It 
requires the ſame treatment. R | 
The ſeventh ſort grows naturally on the Alps, from 


whence it was ſent me; this is a perennial plant, which 


roots pretty deep in the ground. The lower leaves 


. which riſe from the root, are round, fleſhy, and cre- 


The flowers terminate the ſtalk in à ropnd com- 


nated on their edges. The ſtalk riſes four or five 
inches high, and is garniſhed with ſmall oblong 
leaves which half embrace the ſtalks with their baſe. 
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ar in June, but are ſeldom ſucceeded by feeds in 
Pogund. er 


It i propagated by feeds, which ſhould be ſown on 
- a ſhady border in autumn, and when the plants are 
; ſtrong enough to remove, they ſhould be tranſplanted 
on a ſhady border where they are deſigned to remain, 
and will require no other care but to keep them clean 
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The eighth ſort $ naturally in Spain and Portu- 
gal this hath a great reſemblance of the ſecond, but 
the ſralks do not ſpread fo much; they grow erect, 
about ſeven or eight inches high, are ligneous and pe- 
rerintal.' The leaves are very narrow, and ſeldom 
more than an inch long, ſtanding thinly upon; the 
ſtalks, having no foot-ſtalks. The flowers grow in 
hemiſpherical umbels on the top of the ſtalks, and 


but ſeldom produces good ſeeds here. | 
This ſort may be propagated by Sang which 
ſhould be treated in the ſame way as is before di- 
refted for the firſt fort ; and ſome of the plants may 
be planted on a warm border in a dry foil, where they 
wilt endure the cold of our ordinary winters very well; 
bur it will be proper to have two or three plants in 
pots, which may be ſheltered under a frame in win- 
ter, to preſerve the kind, if, by ſevere froſt, thoſe in 
the air ſnould be deſtroyed. 
US. See Himscvs. - | 
ICACO. See CayRSOBALANUS. 7, 

ICE is a hard tranſparent body, formed from ſome 
liquor congealed, or fixed. 

Ice is ſaid to be the natural ſtate of water, which re- 
mains firm, and not liquid, when no external cauſe 
as upon t. way 
The true cauſe of the congelation of water into Tce, 
| ſeems to be the introduction of frigorific particles into 
the pores or interſtices between the particles of wa- 
ter, and by that means getting ſo near them, as to 
be juſt within the ſpheres of one another's attrac- 
tions, and then they muſt cohere into one ſolid or 
firm body. | 
It may be wondered why Ice goes to the top of the 
water, for one would imagine, that being colder than 


flowing water, it ought to be more condenſed, and | 


conſequently heavier z but is to be conſidered, that 
there are always ſome bubbles of air interſperſed in 
Ice. It is certain, by the ſwimming of Ice upon wa- 
ter, that it is rv gy lighter than the water out of 
which it is made by freezing; and it is as certain, 
that this lightneſs of Ice proceeds from thoſe nu- 
merous bubbles that are produced in it by conge- 
lation. | 
Water, when' it is frozen into Ice, takes up more 
ſpace than it did before it was congealed. It is vi- 
ible, that the dimenſions of water are increaſed by 
freezing, its particles being kept at ſome diſtance 


the one from the other, by the intervention of the | 


frigorific matter. 
And, beſides, there are many little volumes of air 
included at ſeveral diſtances, both in the pores of the 
watery particles, and in the interſtices made by the 
ſpherical figures. Now, by the inſinuation of theſe 
chryſtals, the volumes of air are driven out of the 
watery particles, and many of them uniting, form 
larger volumes ; theſe have thereby a greater force 
to expand themſelves than when they are diſperſed, 
and ſo both enlarge their dimenſions, and leſſen the 
ſpecific gravity of water thus congealed into Ice. 
It ſeems very probable, that cold, and freezing, and 
conſequently Ice, are produced by ſome ſubſtance of a 
faline nature floating in the air; in that ſalts, and 
more eminently ſome particular ones, when mixed 
with Ice or ſnow, do wonderfully increaſe the force 
and effects of cold. "PR 
It is alſo viſible, that all ſaline bodies cauſe a ſtiff- 
neſs and frigidity -in thoſe bodies into which they 
enter. | 
It is manifeſt, obſerving ſalts by microſcopes, 
that the figures 2 ſalts. before they ſhoot into 
4 N 


a purple colour. It flowers in May and June, 
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and this is the reaſon 


are more at liberty to ap b 
ſhooting into chryſtals, of the form — 


gro on the top, and from the joints 


ICE 


"IF __ 
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* 
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* maſſes, are then double wedge-like partictes, Which 


have abundance of ſurface in reſpe to their folidity ; 
why they ſwim in water, when 
once they are raiſed in it, — they are ſpecifi- 
cally heavier, theſe ſmall points of ſalts getting into 
the pores of the water, whereby they are, in ſome 
meaſure, ſuſpended in the winter, when the heat of 


the fun is not ordinarily ſtrong enough to diſſolve the 


falts into fluid, to break theit 


; ints, and to kee 
them in perpetual motion; which bed, 


ing leſs diſturbed, 
roach one another, and 


do, by their extremities, inſinuate themſelves into the 
pores of water, and by that means freeze it into a ſo- 
d form, called Ice. | | 


Monſ. Mafriotte, in his Treatiſe of Hydroſtatics, gives 
_ the ſubſequent account of what happens to water in 


freezing, "which he diſcovered by the following expe- 


riment. 


Hlaving filled à cylindrie veſſel, of about ſeven or 
eight inches high, and ſix inches diameter, within two 


inches of the top, with cold water, he expoſed it to 
the open air in a great froſt, and obſerved exactly the 
whole progteſs ot tlie freezing of it. 

The firſt congelation was in the upper ſurface of the 
water, in little long water ſhoots, or laminæ, which 
were jagged like a jaw, the water between them re- 


maining till unfrozen, though the reſt of the ſurface 


was already frozen to the thickneſs of more than two 
lines; he obſerved that ſeveral bubbles of air were 
formed in the Ice, that began to fix on the bottom 


and ſides of the veſſel, ſome would rife up, and others 


remained entangled in the Ice, which' made him ima- 
gine that theſe bubbles taking up more ſpace in the 
water, than when their matter was, as it were, diſ- 
ſolved in it, they puſhed up a little water through 
the hole at the top, after the ſame manner that new 
wine works out at the bung-hole of a veſſel when it 
begins to heat, and the little water that ouzed out at 


this little hole in the Ice, ſpreading itſelf upon the 


er ſurface of the water, which was already frozen, 
became Ice alſo, and there began to form a hill of 
Ice; and that hole continuing open, by reaſon of the 
water which paſſed ſucceſſively through it, being 
puſhed up by the new bubbles which formed them- 


ſelves in the Ice, which continue to increaſe about 


the ſides and bottom of the veſſel, he obſerved that 
the upper ſurface of the water was frozen above an 
inch thick towards the edges of the veſſel, and 


above an inch and a half round about the little 


hole, before the water that was contained in it, as 
in a pipe, became frozen, but at laſt it was frozen; 
then the middle of the water remaining unfrozen, 
and the water which was compreſſed by the new 


bubbles, which formed themſelves for two or three 


hours, having no vent at the little hole, the Ice broke . 
at once towards the top, by the fpring of the in- 
cluded air. | e 

In like manner the froſt acts upon vegetables, by 
theſe frigorific particles entering the tender ſhoots of 
plants, and inſinuating between the pores of the ſap, 


thereby increaſing its bulk, ſo that the tender veſſels of 
the plants are torn, and thoſe parts of the 


png are 
ſoon killed; and the greater the quantity of moiſture 
is in vegetables, the more they are in danger of be- 
ing deſtroyed, for we frequently ſee many plants which 
walls, eſcape 
the ſevereſt froſts, when thoſe of the fame kinds are 
all deſtroyed which were in the ground; which is en- 
tirely owing to their veſſels being ſtronger and more 


compact, and not ſo replete with moiſture : ſo when 


the autumn proves cold and moiſt, whereby the veſ- 
ſels of plants are not properly hardened, and are re- 
plete with moiſture, a ſmall froſt will do great mif- 
chief to them; whereas when the autumn is dry and 
warm, the tender ſhoots of trees and ſhrubs are har- 


dened, and drained of their moiſture, ſo are not lia- 


ble to the like accidentns. 


CEHOUSE 6b a building contrived to preſerve ice 
"for the uſe of a family in the ſummer ſeaſon. 


Theſe. 
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"Theſe are more generally uſed in warm countries, | 
than in England, but particularly in Italy, where the 
meaneſt perſon who rents a houſe, is not without a 
a vault or cellar for Keeping of ice; but as the uſe of 
ice in England is much greater of late than it was 


* 


formerly, ſo the number of Ice-houſes has been 


greatly increaſed; and although the mention of theſe 


map, at firſt ſight, ſeem foreign to my ſubject, yet 


if it is conſidered, that theſe buildings are generally 


erected in gardens, and as often put under the care 


of gardeners, it may not be amiſs for me to give ſome 


for wherever there is moiſture, the ice will melt; 


neral directions for the choice of the ſituation and 
ſiruture of the building, as alſo for the management 
of the ice. 


In the choice of a ſituation for an Ice-houſe, the prin- 


cipal regard ſhould be, that of a dry ſpot of ground, 
therefore in all ſtrong lands, which detain the wet, 


there cannot be too much care taken to make drains 


all round the building to carry off all moiſture ; for 
when this is lodged near the building, it will occaſion 
a damp there, which will always be prejudicial to the 
keeping of the ice. | 

The next conſideration muſt be, to have-the place 
ſo elevated, that there may be deſcent enough to ca 
off whatever wet may happen near the. building, or 
from the ice melting; alſo, that the place be as 


much expoſed to the ſun and air as poſſible, and not | 


prey under the drip, or in the ſhade of trees, as hath 
n too often practiſed, under a falſe notion, that if 
it ſhould be expoſed to the ſun, the ice will melt away 
in ſummer, which nefer can be the caſe where there 


1s ſufficient care taken to exclude the outward air 
(which muſt always be regarded in the building of 
theſe houſes) for the heat of the ſun can never pene- 


trate through the double arches of the building, ſo 


building, which can never be kept too 


as to add any warmth to the air ; but when the build- 
Ing is entirely open to the ſun and wind, all damps 
and vapours will thereby be removed from about the 
dry, or free 
from moiſt vapours. As to the figure of the building, 
that may be according to the fancy of the owner; but 
for the well into which the ice is to be put, a circular 
figure is the moſt convenient; the depth of the well, 
as alſo the diameter of it, muſt be proportioned. to 
the quantity of ice wanted, but it is always . beſt to 
have enough; for when the houſe is well built, it 
will keep the ice for two or three years; and there 
will be this' advantage in having it large enough to 
contain ice for two years conſumption, that if a mild 


winter ſhould happen, when there is not ice to be had, 


there will be a ſtock to ſupply the want. 
If the quantity wanting is not great, a well of ſix feet 


diameter, and eight feet deep, will be large enough; 


but for large conſumption, it ſhould not be leſs than 
nine or ten feet diameter, and as many deep: where 
the ſituation is either dry chalk, gravel, or ſand, 
the pit may be e the ſurface of the 


und; but in ſtrong loam, clay, or moiſt ground, 


ge be the beſt way to raiſe it ſo high above 


e ſurface, as that there may be no danger from 
At the bottom of the well there ſhould be a ſpace 


left, about two feet deep, to receive. any moiſture 
. which may drain from the ice, and a ſmall under- 


there muſt be another outer arch or wall begun, which 
muſt be carried up to the height of the top of the in- 

tended arch of the well ; and if there is a ſecond arch 
turned over from this well, it will add to the good- 
is muſt be ſubmitted to the 


= 


© neſs of the houſe; but 


ground drain ſhould be laid from this, to carry off the 
wet; over this ſpace of two feet, ſhould be placed a | 
| 11 . 
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grate of wood, to let the moiſture fall down, 
yhich may at any time happen, from melting of the 
ice. The ſides of this well muſt be bricked up with 


a wall, at leaſt two bricks and a half thick ; but. if | 
it is yet thicker, it will be better, becauſe the thicker | 
the walls are made, the leſs danger there will be | 
of the well being affected by any external cauſe. When 


the well is brought within three feet of the ſurface, 


— 


it is, the better it may be broken to 


0 


ce 1s taken out. 
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; perſon who, builds, if he will be at the expence; but 


if not, then the plate into which the roof is to be 
framed, muſt be laid on this outer wall, which ſhould 
Jug carried high enough above the inner arch, to ad- 
it of a door- way in, to get out the ice, If the build. 
ing is to be covered with ſlates or tiles, there ſhould 
be a thickneſs of Reeds laid under, to keep out the 
ſun and external air; if theſe Reeds are laid two feet 
thick, and plaſtered over with lime and hair, there will 
be no danger of the heat getting through it. | 
The external wall need not be built circular, but of 
any other figure, either ſquare, hexangular, or octan- 
gular ; and where. this ftands much in ſight may be ſo 
contrived. as to make it a good object. I have ſeen 
an Ice-houſe built in ſuch a manner as to have a hand- 
ſome alcove ſeat in the front, and behind this ſeat way 


eentrance behind, to the north aſpect, a 
age being next the ſeat, through which a 


the floor near the mouth of the well, where it may 
be well broken, before it is put down. The aperture 
of this mouth of the well need not be more than two 
feet and a half diameter, which will be large enough 
to put down the ice, and if it was greater, it would 
be inconvenient; there ſhould be a ſtone fitted to 
ſtop this aperture, which muſt be cloſed up as ſecure 
as poſſible, after the ice is put in, and all the vacant 

| ſpace above and between this and the outer door, muſt 
be filled cloſe with Barley Straw, to exclude the air; 
ſo the door to enter for taking out the ice ſhould be on 
the oppoſite ſide, immediately behind the alcove ſeat, _ 
as was before-mentioned ; and this door ſhould be no 
larger than is abſolutely neceſiary for the coming at 
the ice, and muſt be ſtrong and cloſe to exclude the 
air; and at five or ſix feet diſtance from this another 
door ſhould be. contrived, which ſhould be. cloſely 
ſhut before the inner door is opened, whenever the 
The building being finiſhed, ſhould have time to dry 
before the ice is put into it; for when the walls are 
of them frequently melts the ice. At 


Knee, the * 
the bottom of the well, upon the wooden grate, 


ſhould be laid ſome ſmall faggots; and if upon theſe 
a layer of Reeds is placed ſmooth for the ice to lie 
upon, it will be better than Straw, which is com- 
monly uſed ; and in the choice of the ice, the thinner 
der; for the 
ſmaller it is broken, the better it will unite when put 
into the well: in putting of it in, there muſt be care 
taken to ram it cloſe, as alſo to allow a vacancy 
all round next the wall, of about two inches; this 
is to give paſſage to any moiſture, which may be ot- 
caſioned by the melting of ſome of the ice on the 
top, which, if pent up, will melt the ice downward; 
when the ice is put into the well, if there is a little 
ſalt· petre mixed at every ten inches or a foot thick- 
neſs, it will cauſe the ice to join more cloſely into a 
ſolid maſs. The inſtructions here given, being care- 
fully obſerved, will be ſufficient to guide perſons 


wholly ignorant in theſe matters. | 


- 


JET D'EAU is a French word, which ſignifies a 


fountain that caſts up water to any conſiderable hcight 
in the air. ww” FT OOTY 
_ Monf, Mariotte, in his Treatiſe of Hydroſtatics, ſays, 
That a Jet d'Eau will never riſe ſo high as its reſerva- 
tory, but always falls ſhort of it by a ſpace which is 
in à ſubduplicate ratio of that height; and this he 
proves by ſeveral experiments; that though Jets 
ought to riſe to the height of the reſervatorles, yet 
the friction of the ſides of the ajutages, and the 
reſiſtance of the air, are the cauſes that in Jets that 
have very high reſervatories, the height of the 
Jets does not come up to that of the reſervatory by a 


42 fie adds, That if a greater branches out in many 


ſmaller ones, or is diſtributed through ſeveral Jets, the 
ſquare of the diameter of the main pipe muſt be pro- 
portioncd 
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gardens. 
ILE X. Lin. Gen. Plant. 158. Aquifolium, Tourn. 
Inſt. R. H. 600. tab. 371. The Holly-tree ; in 
French, Houx, 5 | 
The Caxracterd are, . 
* They bade male, female, Fe 7 Hehe flowers on 
ner lants, , The.male flowers have a ſmall perma- 
2 of one | 25 which is b in four parts, 
they have but one petal, which is cut * ts al- 
moſt to the bottom; they have four aw bf ſtamina, 
which art” ſhorter than the etal, and are terminated” by 
ſmall ſummits. The female flowers have their empalements 
and petals the ſame as the male, but have no ſtamina; in 
their center is placed the —_— 7 germen, having four ob- 
- Tuſe ſtigmas ſitting on it. 
a roundiſh berry with four cel 
. bard feed. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the third ſection of 
Linnækus's fourth claſs, intitled Tetrandria Tetra- 
gynia, which includes thoſe plants whoſe flowers have 
pr ſtamina and four ſtyles ; but according to his own 
ſyſtem, it ſhould be placed in the third ſection of his 


twenty- ſecond claſs, with thoſe plants which have male | 


and hermaphrodite flowers on different Plants. 
The Spxcirs are, 
: Trex (Aquifolium) foliis oblongo-ovatis, undulatis, 
ſpinis acutis. Holly-tree with oblong leaves which are 
wave, and have acute ſpines. Ilex aculeata baccifera. 
C. B. P. 425. Prickly berry-bearing Ilex; and the Aqui- 


fohum ſive agritolium vulgò. J. B. 1. 114. The com- | 


mon Holly. 


and their upper ſurface prickly. 


Hedge-hog Holly. 
3. IUxx (Careliniana) foliis ovato-lanceolatis ſerratis. 
Hort. Cliff. 40. 


rubris. Cateſb. Carol. f. p. 31. Carolina Holly with 
. leaves and red W commonyy. called Daboon 
| Ho 


1 afterward becomes | 
each containing a ſingle | 


. ILEX (Echinata) foliis ovatis, EIN marginibus | 
aculeatis, paginis ſuperne ſpinoſis. Holly with oval | 
waved leaves, whoſe borders are armed with ſtrong thorns, | 
Aquifolium echinarta | 
folit ſuperfice. Cornut. Canad. 180. Holly-tree whoſe | 


upper nh of the leaves are prickly, commonly called | 


Holly with oval, ſpear-ſhaped, ſawed | 
leaves, Aquifolium Carolinienſe, SO dentatis, baccis | 


nd 
("intermixed with the piieb h. ſeayed oh 1 8 98 — 
i often on the ſame bratich, there are both forts of 
„ 
-—The cominon Holly grows naturally i in Vdods and 
foreſts in many parts of Fogland, where it riſes from 
twenty to thirty feet high; and forhetinies,; more, but 
0 175 Ordinary height 1 is not above twenty -five feet. 
Ihe ſtem 95 becomes large, and is covered with 
a otayifh bo bark; and thoſe trees which are not 
Epo or browzed by cattle, are commonly furniſhed 
"with branches the greateſt part of their length, ſo form 
4 afort of cone; the branches A arniſhed with ablong 
oval leaves about three inc hes Wha, and one and a 
half broad, 6f a lucid | green on their upper ſurface, 
bur are pale oh their under, having a ſtrong midrib: 
the edges are indented and waved, with ſharp thorns 
terminating” each of the points, 1 that 0 f the 
thorns are raj led upward and others are down- 
ward, and being very ſtiff, renders them ol leſome 
to handle. The leaves are placed alternate on eyery 
ide of the branches, and from the baſe of their foot- 
ſtalks come out the flowers in cluſters, ſtanding on 
very ſhort foot-ſtalks ; each of theſe ſuſtain five, be 
or more flowers. In ſome plants I have E the 
flowers were wholly male, 1 roduced no berries ; 
in others I have obſerved feral and hermaph rodite 
flowers, but upon, ſome large old trees 2 on 
Windſor, foreſt, I haye obſerved all three upon, the 
fame trees. The flowers are of à di irty white, gd 
appear in May; they are ſucceeded®y royndiſh 
' ries, which turn to a beautiful red about Michael. 
mas, but continue on the trees if they are not de- 
ſtroyed, till after Chriſtmas before they fall awa 
The ſecond ſort grows naturally 1 in Canada, 2 
whence it was brought to Europe. The leaves of 
this ſort are not ſo long as thoſe of the common Hol- 
by, and their edges are armed with ſtronger thorns 
anding cloſer together; the upper ſurface of the 
leaves is ſet very cloſe with ſhort prickles, from 
whence the gardeners have given it the title of 
Hedge-hog Holly. This ſort is uſually propagated 
in the "nurſeries, by budding or 144 it upon the 
common Holly; but I have raiſed it from the ber- 
ries, and foun the plants to be the ſame as thoſe 
from whence the ſeeds were taken, fo make no doubt 
of its being a diltinEt ſpecies, 
There are two varieties of this with variegated leaves, 
one of which is yellow, and the other white, There 
is alſo a variety of the common Holl me 5 00 
berries, which is alſo accidental, an N y 
found on thoſe plants which have wage Ren, 
and but ſeldom on plain Hollies. 
The common Holly is a very beautiful tree in win- 


r= Ss" ” 


ter, therefore deſerves a 5 * in all dee of 
| vergreen 


ILE 


Evergreen trees and ſhrybs, where its ſhining leaves | 


and red berries make a fine variety ; and if a few of 
the beſt variegated kinds are properly intermixed, 
they will enliven the ſcene. The 


for that purpoſe; but then it ſhould not be clipped with 
ſhears, becauſe when the leaves are cut through the 
middle, they are rendered unſightly, fo they ſhould 
be cut with a knife cloſe to the leat ; and although 
in this method they are not ſhorn ſo even as with 
ſhears, yet they will have a much better appearance, 
and may be made as cloſe and ſecure as by any other 
method generally practiſed. | 

The Holly is propagated by ſeeds, which never come 


up the firlt year, but lie in the ground as the Haws | 
do; therefore the berries ſhould be buried in the 


ground in a large pot or tub one year, and then tak- 
en up and ſown in the autumn upon a bed expoſed 
only to the morning ſun ; the following ſpring the 
plants will appear, which muſt be kept clean from 
weeds ; and if the ſpring ſhould you dry, it will 
be of great ſervice to the plants if they are watered 
once a week ; but they muſt not have it oftener, nor 
in too great quantity, for too much moiſture 1s very 
injurious to theſe plants when young. 

In this ſeed-bed the plants may remain two years, 
and then ſhould be tranſplanted in the autumn, into 
beds at about fix inches diſtance each way, where they 
may ſtand two years longer, during which time they 
muſt be conſtantly kept clean from weeds; and if 


the plants have thriven well, they will be ſtrongenough | 


to tranſplant where they are deſigned to remain; for 
when they are tranſplanted at that age, there will be 
leſs danger of their failing, and they will grow to a 
larger ſize than thoſe which are removed when they 
are much larger; but if the ground is not ready to 
receive them at that time, they ſhould be tranſplanted 
into a nurſery in rows at two feet diſtance, and one 
foot aſunder in the rows, in which place the plants 
may remain two years longer ; and if they are de- 
ſigned to be grafted or budded with any of the va- 
riegated kinds, that ſhould be performed after the 
plants have grown one year in this nurſery ; but the 


plants ſo budded or grafted ſhould continue two years | 


after in the nurſery, that they may make good ſhoots 
before they are removed; though the plain ones 
ſhould not ſtand longer than two years in the nur- 


ſery, becauſe when they are older, they do not tranſ- 


= ſo well. The beſt time for removing of Hol- 
ies is in the autumn, eſpecially in dry land; but 


where the ſoil is cold or moiſt, they may be tranſ- 2. 


planted with great ſafety in the ſpring ; if the plants 
ate not too old, or if they have not ſtood long unre- 
moved, there ig great odds of their dying when re- 
moved, | 
The Dahoon Holly grows naturally in Carolina, from 
whence the ſeeds were ſent by the late Mr. Mark 
Cateſby, who found the trees growing on a ſwamp at 
a diſtance from Charles-town, but it hath fince been 
diſcovered in ſome other countries: in North America. 
This riſes with an upright branching ſtem to the height 
of eighteen or twenty feet ; the = of the old ſtems 
is of a brown colour, but that of the branches or 
ounger ſtalks is green and ſmooth, garniſhed with 
pear-ſhaped leaves, which are more than four inches 
long, and one and a quarter, broad in the broadeſt 
part, of a light green and thick conſiſtence; the up- 
| 2 part of the leaves are ſawed on their edges, each 
errature ending in a ſmall ſharp ſpine; they ſtand al- 
ternately on every ſide the branches, upon very ſhort 
foot-ſtalks. The flowers come out in thick cluſters 
from the fide of the ſtalks ; they are white, and ſhaped 
like thoſe of the common Holly, but are ſmaller ; the 
female and hermaphrodite flowers are ſucceeded by 
ſmall roundiſh berries in its native country, which 
make a fine appearance in winter, but they have 
nat as yet produced fruit in England, ſo far as I 


this plant and the evergreen 


can learn. 


Dr. Linnæus ſuppoſes 
Caſſine to be the — 


olly was alſo for- 
merly planted for — and is a very proper plant 
e 


— — 


but they are undoubtedly diſ- | 


* 


long ſmooth beads terminating the branches. 


ILL 
Pr put he may probably have been led into this 
miſtake, by receiving ſeeds of this ſort mixed together 
with the berries of Caſſine from America, which I have 
more than once done z, but whoever ſees the two plants 
wing, cannot doubt of their being different. 
his ſort is tender while young, ſo requires protec. 
tion in the winter till the 18 are grown ſtrong and 
woody, when they may be planted in the full ground 
in a warm ſituation, where they will endure the cold of 
our ordinary winters pretty well; but in ſevere froſt 
raed "wav; be protected, otherwiſe the cold will de- 
them. 
This ſort is propagated from ſeeds, in like manner as 
the common ſort; the ſeeds of it will lie as long in 
the ground, ſo the berries ſhould be buried in the 
N a year, and then taken up and fown in pots 
lled with light earth, and placed under a frame in 
winter; in the ſpring the pots ſhould be plunged into 
a hot- bed, which will bring up the plants; theſe mult 
be preſerved in the pots while young, and ſheltered in 
winter under a common frame till they have obtained 
ſtrength, when in the ſpring they may be turned out 
of the pots and planted in the full ground, in a warm 
ſituation, 19 
From the bark of the common Holly is made the 
bird-lime, and the wood is made into hones for ſct- 
ting of razors. The wood is very white, and takes 
a fine poliſh, ſo is very proper for ſeveral kinds of 
furniture. I have ſeen a floor of a room laid in com- 
partments with Holly and Mahogany, which had a 
very pretty effect. | 


ILLECEBRUM. Lin. Gen. 291. Corrigiola. Dill. 


Gen. p. 169. Paronychia. Tourn. Inſt. 281. 

The CHARACTERS are, 
It hath a frve-cornered coloured empalement of frve leaves, 
which is permanent, but bas no petals ;, it hath five ſleu- 
der ſtamina within the empalement, terminated by ſimple 
ſummits, and an oval germen with a ſhort ſtyle, crowned 
by an obtuſe fligma. The empalement afterward becomes 
a roundiſh capſule with five angles, having one cell, con- 
taining one large ſeed, which is pointed on every fide. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's fifth claſs, intitled Pentandria Monogynia, 
the flowers having five ſtamina and one ſtyle. 

The Spciks are, 

„ ILLEcEBRUM (Suffruticoſum) floribus lateralibus ſolita- 
riis, caulibus ſuffruticoſus. Lin. Sp. 298. Illecebrum 
with an under-fbrub ſtalk, having ſingle flowers on the 

fides. Paronychia Hiſpanica fruticoſa, myrti folio. 

Tourn, Inſt. 508. 
ILLECEBRUM ( Paronychia) floribus bracteis nitidis ob- 
valatis, caulibus procumbentibus. Lin. Sp. 299. 1/- 
lecebrum with neat braftea inclaſing the flowers, and 
trailing ſtalks. Paronychia Hiſpamca. Cluſ. Hiſt. 2. 

. 183. 

; 1 (Capitatum) floribus bracteis nitidis oc- 
cultantibus capitula terminalia, caulibus erectis, foliis 
ciliatis. Lin. Sp. 299. Jllecebrum with neat bractea 
terminating the erect ſtalls, and filvery leaves. Parony- 
chia Narbonenſis erecta. Tourn. Inſt. 308. 


4. ItLtceBRUM (Achyrantha) caulibus repentibus piloſis, 


foliis ovatis mucronatis oppoſito minore, capitulis ſub- 
globoſis ſubſpinoſis. Lin. Sp. 299. VHlecebrum with 
creeping ſtalks, ſmall oval-pointed leaves placed oppoſite, 
almoſt globular heads of flowers, having ſmall ſpincs. 
Achyrantha repens, foliis bliti pallidi. Hort. Elth. 8. 
tab. 7. R 


5. ILL EEE RUM (Polygonoides) caulibus repentibus hirtis, 


foliis lato- lanceolatis petiolatis, capitulis orbiculatis 
nudis. Lin. Sp. 300. Hlecebrum with hairy cretping 
ſtalks, broad ſpear-ſhaped leaves on foot: ſtalts, and orbi- 
cular naked heads of flowers. Amaranthoides humile 
Curaſſavicum, foliis polygoni. Herm. Parad. 17. 


6. ILLEczBRUM (Permiculatum) caulibus repentibus gla- 


bris foliis, ſubteretibus carnoſis, capitulis oblongis 
glabris terminalibus. Lin. Sp. 300. Llecebrum vill 
mooth creeping ſtalks, almoſt taper fleſhy leaves, and 01- 
Amaran- 
thoides humile Curaſſavicum, cepeæ foliis lucidis, ca- 
pitulis. Herm. Parad. 15. Th 
; - 


I'M P 


The three firſt forts, grow n:turally in ain, Porty- 


„and the ſouth of France; the firſt has igneous 
falke about a foot high, garniſhed with ſmall leaves 


like thoſe of T Th the flowers come out ſingly * 


on the fide of the ſtalks, which make little appear- 
ance, ſo is ſeldom preſerved in gardens, | 
The ſecond and third forts have trailing ſtalks near 
(wo feet long, which ſpread on the ground, gar- 
niſhed with leaves like thoſe of the firſt ſort ; the 
heads of flowers come out from the N of the ſtalk, 
having neat ſilvery bractea ſurrounding them, which 
make a pretty appearance, Their flowers appear in 
June, and there 1s generally a ſucceſſion of them for 
at leaſt two months ; and when the autumn proves 
warm, they will ripen their ſeeds the beginning of 
October. | | 
Theſe three ſorts may be propagated by ſeeds, which 
ſhould be lown on a bed of light earth the beginning 
of April; the plants will come up in May, when they 
{hould be kept clean from weeds till the plants are 
fit to remove z then the plants ſhould be carefully tak- 
en up, planting ſome of each fort in ſmall pots, and 
the other into a warm dry border, obſerving to wa- 
ter and ſhade them until they have taken new root; 
after which, thoſe which are planted in the full ground 
will require no other culture but to keep them clean 
trom weeds; for in the 9 winters of England, 
they will live in the open air: but as theſe plants are 
ſometimes killed in ſevere winters, therefore I adviſe 
ſome plants to be planted in pots, which may be placed | 
in a common frame in winter, where they may enjoy 
the open air in mild weather, but be ſcreened from 
froſt. 
As the ſeeds of theſe plants do not conſtantly ripen 
in England, ſo they may be 74 by cuttings, 
which, if carefully taken off in May or June, and 
planted in a ſhady border, will in two months put 
out roots; then in moiſt weather they may be tranſ- 
lanted, and afterward treated as the old plants. 
he other three ſorts are natives of the warm parts of 
America; the fourth fort grows naturally at Beunos 
| Ayres; the fifth and fixth, in many of the iſlands in 
the Weſt-Indies. | 
Theſe have creeping ſtalks, which ſend out roots from 
the joints, which faſten to the ground in their native 
foil, whereby they ſpread to a great diſtance ; and 
in this country, when the pots are plunged into a 
tan-bed, they will multiply as faſt, by taking root in 
tan, or any of the other pots of plants which are near 
them. 
The flowers of the fourth ſort make little appear- 
ance, therefore the plant is rarely propagated, except 
in botanic gardens 2 variety; but thoſe of the fifth 
and ſixth ſort have dry heads of flowers, reſembling 
thoſe of the Amaranthoides, under which genus they 
were formerly ranged. | 
Theſe three ſorts are tender, ſo will not thrive in 
the open air in England; therefore their ſeeds ſhould 
be ſown on a hot-bed in the ſpring, at the ſame time as 
the Amaranthus, Gomphrena, and other tender plants; 
and afterward, if they are plunged into the tan-bed 
in the ſtove, their branches will put out roots, whereby 
they may be propagated in plenty. 
IMPATIENS. Riyin, Ord. 4. Lin. Gen. Plant. 
899. Balſamina. Tourn. Init. R. H. 418. tab. 235. 
Female Balſamine; in French, Balſamine. 
The CHARACTERS are, | 
The flower has a two-leaved ſmall empalement, which 
is coloured, and placed on the fide of the petals. It hath 
five petals which are unequal, and ſhaped like a lip- 
flower ; the petals are roundiſh, the upper is erett,lightly 
cut at the point into three parts, where it is ſharp-pointed, 
forming the upper lip; the two lower petals are broad, 
obtuſe, irregular, and reflexed ; theſe conſtitute the lower 
lip ,, the intermediate pair are alike, and are placed oppo- 
fite, joining at their baſe. It hath à neftarium in the 
bottom of the fiower, ſhaped like a hood or cowl, which 
is oblique to the mouth, riſing on the outſide, whoſe baſe ends 
in a tail or ſpur. It hath ue ſhort ſtamina which are 
narrow toward their baſe, and iucur ved, terminated by | 


IMP 


1 


. ſummits, which join at the top round the famina, but are 


divided at their baſe. ' In the bottom is fituated am oval 
Harp. pointed germen, having no ſtyle, but a ſingle ſtigma 
ſhorter than the ſummits. 7 be germen afterward becomes 
a capſule with one cell, opening with an elaſticity in five 
valves, which twiſt ſpirally, and contain ſeveral roundiſh 
ſeeds fixed to a column. | 
his genus of plants is ranged in the fifth ſection of 
Linnzus's nineteenth claſs, which includes thoſe plants 
which have ſingle flowers in the empalement, whole 


| ſtamina vary in number and ſituation, 


I, 


2. 


3. 


The Species are, | 
Iuvarizus (Noli tangere) pedunculis multifloris ſo- 
litarits, foliis ovatis, geniculis caulinus tumentibus. 
Flor. Suec. 722. Impatiens with foot-ftalks 2 
many ſingle flowers, oval leaves, aud ffalts baving 
ſwelling joints. Balſamina lutea, ſive, Noli me tan- 
gere. C. B. P. 306. Yellow Balſamine, or Touch me 
not. | | | 

ImyaTIENS (Balſamina) pedunculis unifloris aggre- 
Hias foliis lanceolatis, nectaris floribus brevioribus. 

ort. Upſal. 276. Inpatiens with foot: ſtalls ſuſtaining 
ſingle flowers, which ariſe in cluſters, ſpear-ſhaped leaves, 
and nefariums which are ſhorter than the flower. Bal- 
ſamina fœmina. C. B. P. 306. The female Balſamine. 
ImeaTIENS (Triflora) pedunculis trifloris ſolitariis, 
foliis anguſto- lanceolatis. Flor. Zeyl. 315. Impatiens 
with three flowers on a foot-ſtalk, and narrow ſpear- 
ſhaped leaves. Balſamina erecta, ſc. fœmina, Perſicæ 
anguſto folio Zeylanica. Herm. Par. Bat. 105. Upright, 
or female Balſamine of Ceylon, with a narrow Peach leaf. 
There are ſeveral other ſpecies of this genus, which 
grow naturally in India, which are plants of little 
auty, ſo have not been introduced into the Engliſh 

gardens ; the forts here mentioned, are all I have 
yet ſeen growing here, except one tall fort from 
North America. | 
The firſt ſort grows naturally in ſeveral parts of 
Weſtmoreland and Yorkſhire, but is frequently in- 
troduced into gardens by way of curioſity. It is an 
annual plant, which riſes about a foor and a half 
high, with an upright ſucculent ſtalk, whoſe joints are 
ſwollen, garniſhed with oval ſmooth leaves, which 
ſtand alternate on every ſide the ſtalk. The flowers 
come out from the wings of the ſtalks upon long 
ſlender foot-ſtalks, which branch into ſeveral other 
ſmaller, each ſuſtaining one yellow flower, compoſed 
of five petals, which in front are ſhaped like the lip 
or grinning flowers, but at their baſe have a necta- 
rium with along tail like the flowers of Indian Creſs; 
theſe are ſucceeded by taper 1 which, when ripe, 
burſt open upon being touched, and twiſt ſpirally 
like a ſcrew, caſting out the ſeeds with great elaſ- 
ticity. If the ſeeds of this plant are permitted to 
ſcatter, they generally ſucceed better than when they 
are ſown ; for unleſs they are ſown in the autumn ſoon 
after they are ripe, they very rarely grow. The plants 
IVE no care but to keep them clean from weeds, 
and thin them where they are too cloſe. It flowers in 
June, and the ſeeds ripen about a month or five weeks 
_ this delights in a ſhady ſituation and a moiſt 

oil. 

The ſecond ſort is the female. Balſamine, of which 
there are ſeveral varieties; the common fort has been 
long an inhabitant in the Engliſh gardens, of this there 
is the white, the red, and ſtriped flowered, and like- 
wiſe the ſingle and double flowering, with variegated 
flowers of two colours. Theſe forts are fo hardy as 
to riſe in the full ground; and where the ſeeds ſcat- 
ter, the plants will come up the following ſpring ; 
but ſuch ſelf-ſown plants do not come to flower ſo 
early as thoſe which are raiſed pon a hot-bed; how- 


ever, they generally are ſtronger plants, and continue 


much longer in the autumn in flower than the others, 
ſo are an ornament to the garden, when there is a 
greater ſcarcity of flowers. | 
Phis ſort riſes a foot and a half high, dividing into 
many ſucculent 'branches, which are garniſhed with 
long, ſpear-ſhaped, ſawed leaves. The flowers come 


out from the joints of the ſtalks, u pon ſlender foot- 


„ 
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Ralks about an inch long, each ſuſtaining a üngle 


flower; but there are two, three, or four of theſe 


foot · ſtalks ariſing from the ſame joint. The flowers 
are compoſed of five large unequal petals, which are 
ſhaped like thoſe of the former ſort, but are larger, 


and ſpread open much wider; there are white, pur- 
* ple and red of this ſort, as alſo ſingle and double 


owers. If the ſeeds of theſe are ſown on a moderate 
hot · bed in the ſpring, the plants will flower in June; 
but thoſe which are ſown in the full ground, will 
not flower before the middle of July ; and theſe will 
continue flowering till the froſt puts a ſtop to them in 


the autumn, 


There are two other varieties of this, if not diſtinct 


ſpecies z one of them grows naturally in the Eaſt, and- 


e other in the Weſt⸗-Indies; that which comes from 
the Eaſt- Indies, by the title of Immortal Eagle Flower, 


is a moſt beautiful plant; the flowers are double, 


to rot with much moiſture. ' When the plan 
.grown ſo large as to touch each other, they ſhould be 


much larger than thoſe of the common ſort ; they | 


are ſcarlet and white variegated, and purple and 
white in others; and the plants producing many 
flowers, render them very valuable; and if the ſeeds 
of theſe are carefully ſaved, the kinds may always 


be preſerved ; but I have raiſed ſome plants from. 


foreign ſeeds, whoſe flowers were ſo very double 


as to loſe their male parts, ſo did not produce any 
ſeeds. | | 


The ſeeds of theſe plants ſhould be ſown on a mode- 
rate hot-bed in the ſpring, and when the plants are 
come up about an inch high, they ſhould be tranſ- 
planted on another moderate hot-bed at about four 
inches diſtance each way, obſerving to ſhade them 
from the ſun till they have taken new root; after which 


they ſhould have a large ſhare of free air admitted 
to them, at all times when the weather is favourable, 


to prevent their drawing up tall and weak: they 
will require to be often refreſhed with water, but it 
ſhould not be given to them in too great plenty; 
for as their ſtems are very ſucculent, ſo they are apt 

Slant are 


carefully taken up with balls of earth to their roots, 
and cach planted into a ſeparate pot filled with light 
rich earth, and plunged into a very moderate hod-bed 
under a deep frame, to admit the plants to grow, 
ſhading them from the ſun until they have taken freſh 


root; then they ſhould have a large ſhare of air ad- 


mitted to them every day, and by degrees hardened, 


but it will be proper to keep 


ſo as to bear the open air, into which part of the plants 
may be removed in July, placing them in a warm 
ſhckered ſituation; where, if the ſeaſon proves favour- 
able, they will flower and make a fine appearance ; 
art of the 
either in a glaſs-caſe or a deep frame, in order to 
get good ſeeds, becauſe thoſe- in the open air will 
not ripen their ſeeds unleſs the ſummer proves very 
warm; and the plants in ſhelter muſt have a good 
ſhare of free air every day, otherwiſe they will grow 
pale and ſickly ; nor ſhould they have too much of the 


. Jun in the middle of the day, in very hot weather, 


called Cockſpur. Thi 
the laſt-mentioned ſort, but I never ſaw any of them 


for that occaſions their leaves hanging and their re- 


quiring water, which is often very hurtful , therefore 
if the glaſſes are ſhaded in the middle of the day for 
three or four hours, the plants will thrive better, and 
continue longer in beauty than when they are expoſed 
to the great heat. Thoſe who are curious to preſerve 
theſe ants in perfection, pull off all the ſingle and 

ain coloured flowers from the plants which they pre- 


rve for ſeeds, leaving only thoſe flowers which are 


double and of good colours ; where this is carefully 
done, they may be continued without the leaſt dege- 
neracy conſtantly. 
The ſort which 

his hath ſingle flowers as large as 


more than half double, and only with white and red 
ſtripes : the plants are very apt to grow to a very large 
ſize before t n any flowers, ſo that it is late 
in the autumn 


* 


lants 


rows in the Weſt-Indies, is there 


— 


fore they begin to flower; and ſome- 
times in bad ſeaſons they will ſcarce have any flowers, 


bel of white flowers, whoſe 


IMP 


and but rarely ripen their ſeeds here, ſo that few per- 


ſons care to cultivate this ſort, eſpecially if they can 
have the other. | | | 
The third fort here mentioned grows naturally in Cey. 


. lon, and in many parts of India; this harh very nar- 


row ſpear-ſhaped leaves, which are ſawed on their 


edges; the foot-ſtalks ſuſtain each three lowers, which, 
are ſmaller than thoſe of the common ſort, ſo are no: 


worthy of a place in gardens, except for the ſake of 
variety. This is a tender plant, and requires the ſame 
treatment as the Immortal Eagle Flower. 


IMPERATO RIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 32 1. Toura. 


Inſt. R. H. 316. tab. 168. Maſterwort; in French, 


Imperatcire. 


The CHARACTERS are, 


. It bath an umbellated flower , the prin ipal umbel is 


plain, and compoſed of many ſmaller ; the greater um- 
bel has no involucrum, but the ſmall ones 4 which 
are compoſed of mam narrow leaves, almoſt as long 45 
the umbel; the principal tumbel is uniferm ; the fluwer, 
have ve heart-ſhaped petals, which are equal and iu 
flexed. They have froe bairy flaming, terminated ty 
roundiſh ſummits. The germen is fituated under the pe. 
tals, ſupportirg two reflexed ſtyles, crowned by obtuſe fig- 
mas. The germen afterward becomes à roundiſh ce. 
preſſed fruit divided in two paris, containing two oval. 
bordered ſeeds. | 
This genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond ſection of 
Linnæus's fifth claſs, intitled Pentandria Digynia, 
which contains the plants whoſe flowers have five ſta- 
mina and two ſtyles. 

We have but one Syxzc1rs of this genus, viz. 


IMPERATORIA (Oftruthinm.) Hort. Cliff. 103. Miete 


wort, Imperatoria major. C. B. P. 156. Creator 
Maſterwort , and the Aſtrantia of Dodonæus. Pempt. 
320. Maſterwort, or falſe Pellitory of Spain. 

This plant grows naturally on the Aultrian and Sty- 
rian Alps, and upon other mountainous places in Italy; 
the root is as thick as a man's thumb, running ob- 


liquely in the 1 z it is fleſhy, aromatic, and has 


a ſtrong acrid taſte, biting the tongue and mouth 
like Pellitory of Spain; the leaves ariſe immediately 
from the root; they have foot-ſtalks ſeven or eight 
inches long, dividing into three very ſhort ones at the 
top, each ſuſtaining a trilobate leaf, indented on the 
border; the foot-ſtalks are deeply channelled, and 
when broken emit a rank odour. The flower-{talks 
riſe about two feet high, and divide into two or three 
branches, each being terminated by a pretty large um- 
tals are ſplit; theſe arg 
ſucceeded by oval compreſſed feeds, ſome what like 
thoſe of Dill, but larger. It flowers in June, and the 
ſeeds ripen in Auguſt. 

This plant is cultivated iu gardens to ſupply the 
markets. It may be propagated either by ſceds, or 
by parting the roots: if you would propagate it by | 
ſeeds, they ſhould be ſown in autumn {oon after 
they are ripe, on a bed or border, in a ſhady ſitua- 
tion; obſerving not to ſow the feeds too thick, 
nor ſhould they be covered too-deep. In the fpring 
the plants will appear, when they ſhould be carefully 
weeded ; and if the ſeaſon ſhould prove very dry, they 
ſhould be now and then refreſhed with water, which 
will greatly promote their growth. Toward the be- 
ginning of. May, if you find the plants come up too 
cloſe together, you ſhould prepare a moiſt ſhady bor- 
der (and thin the plants carefully, leaving them about 
ſix inches aſunder ;) and plant thoſe which you draw 
up into the border about the ſame diſtance apart every 
way, being careful to water them duly, if the ſcaſon 
ſhould prove dry, until they have taken root; after 
which time, theſe plants (as alſo thoſe remaining in 
the ſeed-beds) will require no other culture but to 
keep them clear from weeds ; which may be caſily ef- 
fected, by hoeing the ground between the plants now _ 
and then in dry weather, which will deſtroy the weeds; 
and by thus ens * ground, will be of great ſervice to 
the plants. The following autumn theſe plants ſhould 
be tranſplanted where they are deſigned to remain, 


which ſhould be in a rich moiſt ſoil and a ſhady ſitu- 


4 ation; 
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tation; where they will thrive much that if too | 
much ex to the ſun, or in a dry ſoil, for they | 
delight in ſhade and moiſture ; ſo that where — 


wagting the plants will require a conſtant ſupply o 
| = in 7 weather, otherwiſe they will dur 
diſtance which theſe * ſhould be 
cel muſt not be.Jeſs than two feet every way, for 
where they like their ſituation, they will ſpre 
creaſe mach; When theſe plants are roared, t 
require no other culture but to keep them clear from 
| weeds; and in the fpring, before they ſhoot, the 
ground ſhould be every year gently dug between the 
plants; in, doing of which, great care ſhould be had 
not to cut or bruiſe their roots. Theſe a+ | 4 
this management, will continue ſeveral yell 
will produce ſeeds in 5 ＋ 
If you would propagate theſe plants by offices, their | 
roots ſhould be parted at Michaelmas, and planted in 
a ſhady fituation, at the ſame diſtance as has been di- 
rected for the ſeedling plants, obſerving to water them 
until, they have taken root, after which time they 
muſt be cor as the ſeedlings. 
The roots of this plant are uſed in medicine, and are 
atly reecommended for their virtue in contagious 
iſtempers, or the bites of venomous creatures; they 
are alexipharmic and ſudorific; by ſome they are re- 
commended for cholics and er, for the . 


and all cold diſeaſes of the nerv 
INARCHIING 6a metal & „Which is 
2 called grafting by ap . is method 
of grafting is uſed hen the ſtock you intend to 


on, and the tree from which you vol take the 
ſtand ſo I. ord (or can be rouge God os chat they 
may be } together, e me performin 
it 2 as follows: take the branch you A0 lack, 
and 1 fitted it to that part of the ſtock where 
| to join it, pare away the rind and wood on 
one bas Bde about three inches in length. After the fame 


manner cut the ſtock or branch inthe place where the | 


in 


graft is to be united, ſo that the rind of both m 
equally together, at leaſt on one fide, that the ſap 
may meet; then cut a little t upwards in the 
grfraft, and make a, notch or flit in the ſtock down- 
ward to np it; fo on e they 4 F the 
tongues will prevent their ſlip the will 
Wen unite with the ſtoc E. ths laced | 
them exactly _— you muſt tie them with ſome 
baſs, or other ſoft bandage ; then cover the place with 
fees clay, n the air _ entering to dry 
N or t 


Sa to rot the 
ſhould alfo fix a al int oak. Pr 

at part of the ſtock, as alfo he'd t ſhould 

be faſtened, to to prevent the wind from 5 them 

aſunder, which is often the caſe hen this precaution 
is not obſerved. 

In this manner they are to remain about four months, 
in which time 
| r then be cut from the mother tree, ob- 

to ſlope ir off cloſe to the a R — 


time cover the joined parts with 
lay, a be of great ſervice to the graft. 
ril or * 


A ays performed in 


the graft may unite with 8 ſtoc r the 


Gee len winter, and is co 


n1. 
| Oranges Myr es, Jaſmines, NOR PrAruk god |. 
ſeveral other 5 N adding, Bu ſucceed fo well by 
common ting or hough I Fave 
mentionec ae . „yet I would 
| N 7 * ER pra be here the trees are |, 
1 large, hic 


| e 
: Tres eve Wl Hos and it } ip apa Tit: 


and in- 
they will 


nd to 


an be ſufficiently united, and the | 


ND 
anidard, whi 


127 22. 


tt r are 
4 Fol iS g, an _y FE ten * Aged 
| | ” Sk, terminated y rounti/Þ 


Hort Ryle, 
be- 


N od, "inchiing kidney 4 ſeeds. ' 


725 genus 2 7253 is ranged in 7 ird ſection of 

Linneus' Eren 6 intitled Diadelphia De- 

bo bogs n the flowers W 0 ten ſtamina forthed 
0 T” 


Pr 


The Serelts are, | 
1. Inpicortra (TinGoria) | mi os 82 incanis, 
racemis folio eh nigh 3. Ividigo with 
i arched 15 and the benches of * Hor ler than 
15. il five Indi e filquis in 
falculz "vim 


c ei R. Scien. 1718. 
Guatimala 1 , "PF 5 N h 


2, InDicortra 1 — 99 guminidus arcuatis E 
canis, cau More. 93 Fakes with a (en fall, and 

boary arched pods. Colutea affinis fruticoſa ar 
ge CA Ja e viride purpureis, filiquis falcatis. 

Cat. Jam. 142. 

3 1 (Carolimiana 50) logo leguminibus teretibus, fo- 
liolis quinis ſpicis longiſſimis ſparſis,” radice perenne. 
Indigo with taper pods, leaves with fue loben, long looſe 
—— 0 s, and a perennial root. | 

4. InvicobzsA (/ndica) Weghminibus bendulb Untis 


ok fol lis i, Tag o with woody, tom- 
4 toy pe nd of ves. 
„ bra) le 


glabris tereibus, 
bels trifoliatis. Indigo with eth e pods, and 
oltate leaves. 
The firſt and fifth ſorts are Ow plants with us ; the 
ſeeds of theſe muſt be ſown on a hor-bed early in the 
ſpring of the year, and when the plants are come up 
two 1585 high, they ſhould be tranſplanted into 
ſmall pots filled with good freſh earth, and the pots 
plunged into a hot - b. tanners bare when the 
pany have obtained 1 25 ſtren hg he ey muſt have 
a great ſhare of free air, by raiſin cheg glaſſes in the 
day time; and in June thy may more to 
the open air, by which time il begin os ro- 
duce their flowers, which will be ſucceeded by 
in a ſhort time after, and in Auguſt theit ſetds will 
be perfected, if the plants are brought forward i in the 


12 

The ſecond ſort grows to the height of five or fix feet, 
and will abide two or three yea years, if it is preſerved i in . 
a very warm ſtove in ke; this produces bi es of 
flowers from the win ke leaves on the des of 
the ſtems of the erf and ſotnetimes will perfect its 
ſeeds in E land” This muſt be raiſed in a hot. bed, 

as was directed for the two former, but muſt not 

be whotty FRY n air, even in the hotteſt 


The for ſort is ed to be un uſed 
to ic Indigo, but che firſt is the common ſort 
+ which 5 RR fn the Engliſt plaritations in 
America; but I have be fy 1 by a perſon of gteat 
credit, that he has made 2 from the 
ſecdnd fort, as any. that \ wad! roduced wow | 
. tations and this being a uct larger plant, '* af- 
ford a ef 7 7 ſatne compaſs of 
1 "he 5 iet Feially 
155 Tigncous 3/ an 3 3% 
x "ll gory 15 7005 


> b 0 
7 ern 


re plan 
India, f which. this com 


fitea, 


3 had 


thoſe as 2 curiofi 1 u 1 
1 in a x 3 
| Jnarching a bearing branch N young en 
1057 Vit is effected, yet theſe Ne EN 


ia 


ived. 
IN (DIGOFER A. Lin. Gen. ug! kae i 
The CHanacrzs are, 
Tbe empalement is of one leaf, 
as into ve ſegments, the flower is of the 


0 Hind, 


ſpreading Ut flat, aud | 


other fo 
WS, 15 tn tu Fourth he 
| both Which are very 
55 "A eithet fe — 


33 in 2 
cultivated. 


1 0 by 1 In of the third RT 


the fame {ſpecies of Indigo which N eee 
South 2 1 


' 3 
W 


a 
« 
a 
* 
* 
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* ſome years 3 Indigo planters of that country, 
my ed; 


tor the bea the commodity which it produ 


but the plants being ſlender and thinly garniſhed with 


leaves, 8 were ſmall, they did not 192 — 
quanti Indigo in proportioh to their bulk, fo 
late this fort has DIED much cultivated there; 


though the account which I received with the ſceds 


made from. a 


was, that it was what the beſt Indigo of India was 


The whole proceſs in making the Indigo being ex- 
actly deſcribed by Pere Labat in his voyages, I thought 


it would not be unacceptable to the Engliſh r, 


to tranſlate his account in this. place, which is as 
follows : r ce . 
great deal of Indigo made in 


here was formerly 
the pariſh of Macauba: there is not a ſtream nor 


| river in it, where one does not meet with Indigo 
works, that is, backs or vats of ſtone - work well ce- 


mented, in which the plant that yields the dye is put 
to digeſt: there are uſually three of theſe vats one 


above another, in the manner of a caſcade; ſo that 


the ſecond, Which is lower than the bottom of the 


firſt, may receive the liquor contained in the firſt, 


The firfl 
F ſteeper or rot; ĩt is uſually. made twenty feet long,, 


when the holes which are made in the bottom of the 


firſt are unſto and that the third may in its 
ive, what was in the ſecond. 


n . 
-largeſt,-and higheſt of theſe vats is called 
6 


twelve or fifteen feet wide, and three or four feet 


half as ſmall 


To which Iſh 
; Bat hey make uſe of this name. 


it ferments, is macerated, and 


deep. The ſecond is called the battery, it is almoſt 
is much leſs than the ſecond, is called the devilling. 

The names of the two firſt perfectly agree with their 
uſes, for the plant is laid to ſteep in the firſt, where 
mes like rotten 
dung: after that the ſalts and ſubſtance of the leaf 
and t᷑ind are diffuſed in the water by the fermentation, 
which-the heat and ripeneſs*of the plant has excited 
in it. It is in the ſecond that they 


the plant, till having collected, re- united, and, as it 
were, coagulated them with one another, they form 
the particles which compoſe the dye. 

As for the name of the third, I do not ſee how it 
agrees with it, unleſs it be becauſe this vat is deeper 
coloured than the others; for the Indigo already 
formed remaining in it, conſequently dyes and co- 
lours it much — than the others. 


0 the Windward 
ds they call this laſt vat the ſettler, and this name 


ſuits it . well, becauſe it is in this, that the 


battery unites, 
the parti 


th 


un in the ſteeper, and perfected in the 
fte into 1 maſs, { itſelf from 
water which remained in it, leaves 


digo 
les 


theft eat top, and ſettles at the bottom of the vat; 


whence it Is taken out to be 


| t into little ba 
into the boxes, as Iſh 


"mention here 


and 
. 


Nothing ought to be omitted in the building and 


making theſe vats ſubſtantial; the ſtrength 


of the fer- 


mentation is ſo great, that unleſs the ſtone · work and 


plaſter be very well done, and the mortar carefully 


choſen and wrought, they crack; and a very mo- 


derate crack is ſufficient to let out a vat of Indigo, 
and cauſe a conſiderable loſs to the owner. . 


ift it; mix theſe 


When this misfortune happens, the following is an 
and infallible remedy, which I can anſwer for, 


as having experienced it. Take ſome ſea ſhells of | 
any kind whatever, 


| pound them without burning 
them, powder them, and ſiſt them through a fine 


a ſtiff mortar, and as quick as you can, ſtop the 


cracks of your vats with it. This mixture incorpo- 


x 


rates, ſticks, and dries in a moment, and immediately] 
8 the matter's running out of the vat. ; 


very body does, or ſhould know, that Indigo is a 


dye uſed to dye wool, filk, cloths; and ſtuffs, blue: 


the Spaniards call it Anilo: the fineſt they make, i. e. 
in New Spain, comes from Guatimala, which makes 


made alfo in the Ea 
minions of the Great Mogul, the kingdom of Gol- 


relates in his voyages. 


again as the firſt : and the third, which! 


* 


agitate and beat 
this water, 1 and loaded with the ſalts of 


| 
add, that it is N *. St. Domingo 


equal quantity of quick lime and 
ether with water enough tc make | | 
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call it barely Guatimalo. It is 
Indies, "he king, in the do- 


— 


a great many peo 


conda, and other places thereabouts, as Mr. Taverniet 
| This ſort is in Europe oftener 
called India than Indigo or Anil, people taking for 
its proper name the name of the place it was made at. 
Some authors, and among others, Father du Tertre 
of our order, having fancied that the Indigo which 
comes from the Eaſt-Indies is more beautiful, finer, 


and dearer, than that which comes from the Weſt- 


| Indies, which they call flat Indigo, while they call 


that from the Eaſt barely India. They would have 
ſpoken more properly, if they had called the latter 


round India; for, by their leave, all the difference 


between the two Indias, or Indigos, is, that that made 


in the Eaſt-Indies is ſhaped like half eggs, and that 


of the Weſt like cakes; for as for goodneſs and 
beauty, the one will not be a whit ſuperior to the 
other, if both are wrought with equal care and fi- 


delity. a 


The ſhape of the Oriental Indigo obliges the mer- 
chants who would carry it into Europe to pound it, 
that they may put the more into the cheſts, or barrels 
they 481 it up in. It is certain, that being thus 
pounded, its grain having been broken under the 
2 ground, and reduced to powder, makes it 

ner than the Weſt-Indian Indigo, which coming in 


cakes juſt as it was dried, ſhews its grain entire, and 
conſequently muſt appear coarſer; Fat 

to the intrinſic goddneſs of the commodity ; I main- 
tain it is the fame in both, 


what is that 


though there ſeems to be 
a difference. | obs 
To be convinced of this truth, take a lump of ſu- 
gar equally white throughout, break it in two, pound 
one part of it, and reduce it to powder this will 
look finer and whiter than that which is whole, which 
only from this, that the grain of the one has 
n ſeparated and divided into a number of 
rm, which, though very ſmall, and almoſt inſen- 
ible, yet have a greater number of ſurfaces, and con- 
ſequently reflect more light; whereas the other re- 
maining entire, preſenting to the fight 2 large 
grain, TD) 1 but 3 of courſe * 
ight, y a nece conſequence muſt a 
ar Jeſs white; which is ha Fogg appearing leſs 
autiful, ſince the beauty of ſugar conſiſts in its 
whiteneſs. Methinks we may reaſon in the ſame 
manner upon Indigo, and ſay, that cæteris paribus, 
the Weſt-Indian Indigo is as beautiful as the Eaſt- 
Indian, when they are both wrought alike. 
I think I ſhould add, that the American Indigo is 
better for uſe than the other; for who does not ſec, 
that there is no pounding this dye, without the moſt 
ſubtle parts being diſſipated in the air, as Mr. Ta- 


vernier allows? And who can doubt that theſe parts 


are the beſt, and thoſe- that go fartheſt when it is 
uſed ? 


+ I grant that the Indigo which comes from the Eaſt- 


Indies, is dearer than that which is made in the Welt- 


Indies; the reaſon is Plain, it comes: farther, runs 


ater riſks ; and thoſe Who bring it would not find 
their account in ſelling it, at the fame price with that 
which comes from a much nearer place; but that 
does not at all prove it to be more beauriful, or 
better. | 
Indigo is compoſed of the ſalt and ſubſtance of the 
leaves and rind of a plant of the ſame name; ſo that 


one may fay, it is a diſſolution or digeſtion of the 


plant, cauſed by the fermentation it has excited in 
the water it was laid to ſteep in. I know ſome writers 
pretend, that the ſubſtance of the leaves does not pro- 
duce the Indigo, which (as they would have it) is 


only a viſcous tincture, or colour, which the fermen- 
tation of the plant diffuſes in the water: but before I 


take their words for it, I deſire they would tell me 
what betomes of the ſubſtance of the plant; for 
when it is taken out of the ſteeper, it is certain, that 
it has no longer the ſame weight, conſiſtence, nor 
colour, it had before. The leaves, which were very 
3 ” . 9 6 ” plump, 
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plump, and very full of juice, are light, flabby, and 
withered, and look more; like dung than any. 

elſe, which makes them frequently give che name o 
tot to the ſteeper. If then We no longer find in the 
leaves, and the reſt of the plant, the ſame ſubſtance 
that was obſeryable in it before it was laid to ſtaep, 
is it not moſt, natural to believe, that it is the ſame 
ſubſtance and ſalts, which, being freed from theix in- 
cloſures, and diffuſed in the water, have thickenedl it, 
and by their union or coagulation have formed that 
blue maſs which they call Indigo, ſo uſeful in painting 
and dyeing ? 


vas 3&4 . 


The culture.] This plant requires a good-rich level 


ſoil, not too dry; it greatly robs and impoveri 


the ground where it grows, and muſt be alone: There 


: ol 


cannot be too much care taken to keep it clean, and 
to hinder herbs of any kind whatever from growing 
near it. 


they intend to plant the Indigo ſeed, five times over. 


I ſhould think they ſhould call it ſowing, but the 


term of planting is conſecrated. in our iſles, and I do 
not think 1 ought for the ſake of a word to fall out 
with our planters, who deſerve our eſteem upon a 
thouſand accounts, though they have got a habit of 
murdering the French language. They ſometimes 
carry their neatneſs to ſuch a pitch, that they ſweep 
the piece of ground as they do a room. After that 
they make the holes wherein the ſeeds are to be put 


for this purpoſe; the ſlaves, or others, who are to 


work at it, range themſelves in the ſame line, at the 
top of the piece of ground; and 
they make little drills the breadth of their hoe, of the 
depth of two or three inches, at about a foot diſtance 
every way, and as much as poſſible in a ſtrait line. 
When they are come to the end of the each 
furniſhes himſelf with a little of ſeeds, and re- 
turning that way they came, they put eleven or 
thirteen ſeeds into each of the holes they have made. 
A telick of ſuperſtition has taught them that the 
number muſt be odd. I by no means approve of this 
practice, but I -ſhall take care not to endeavour to 
ſhew them the uſeleſſneſs and folly of it, being ſa- 
tisfied I ſhall only loſe my time and labour. 
This work is the moſt toilſome of any in the manu- 
facture of Indigo; for thoſe who plant it muſt be al- 
ways ſtooping, without riſing up, till the planting of 
the whole length of the piece is ended; ſo that =. 
hat is large, which almoſt always happens, they are 
— to remain two hours, and often more, in this 
hen they come to the of- the piece, th | 
back again, and cover the wt where they = — 
the ſeed in, by thruſting in with their feet the earth 


- i 0 
. 


they had taken out of them, and fo the ſeed is covered | 


with about two inches of earth. | 
The culture of this plant may be rendered very eaſy, 
provided the inhabitants of our colonies, in America 
could be brought to make uſe of the drill plough 
for with this inſtrument two perſons and 4.5 
mule will ſow more land with Indigo in one day, than 
twenty perſons can perform in the ſame time, in the 
method now practiſed; for the plough makes the 
drill, and the hopper which is fixed to the plough 
follows, and ſcatters the ſeeds at equal diſtances in 
the drills; and another inſtrument behind the hopper 
covers in the drills, whereby the whole operation is 
performed at the ſame time, and with 
deed the uſe of this machine muſt be underſtood b 
the perſons ho are to perform it, otherwiſe they will 
do it in a bad manner, but a little practice will Bring 
any perſon to the right uſe of it. | | 
As the Indigo is ſawn in rows, a hoeing plough may 
be made of a proper dimenſion, in order to clean the 
ground between the rows; with this contrivarice it. 
may, be performed in much leſs time than in the me- 
+ - thod now practiſed. But in doing of this; I would 
+ adviſe the ſtirring of the ground, ſoon after the Indigo 


| . are come up, before the weed have got much! 


ngth, at which time they are ſoan deſtroyed; and 


They weed -and cleanſe the ground where | 
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orſe or | 


great eaſe, (In- | - 
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by ſtirring of the ground the plants will. be greatly | 


 : encouraged, and, the iro 


* , What, F 
are too o 4.10 | 
colour, is certainly right. Therefore as ſoon as the 


flowers begin to appear, it ſhould be cut; for if it 
ſtant * 


do a yellow 


together, which wi 
decay for want of f 


— 


fore there muſt be great regard 


T ough all 


. promiſes rain, and 
plane 


which would c 


up, and new ones planted. 


ol it great crooked Knives made like ſickles. Sc 


Where, an 


0 


Mr 
ſt and moſt thriving 


Indigo, + 2 MOAT i734 «5 
ays of cutting the plants befor they 


order to have the Indigo of a better 


0 wall always make; the 


he ſtems of the plants will grow 

„and the lower leaves will change 
colout, which will render the Indigo 
as will alſg, the Planes being too cloſe 
occaſion, their bottom leaves to 

t of free; air: the fame will happen if 


ered to grow among the plants. There- 


to their being kept 


wh fn 9 8 4 
for the planting of In. 
taken not to put it in the 
ground in a dry time: it is true, the ſeed may keep 
ground, without being ſpoiled ; 
0, 


a whole month in the 
but when it is planted ſo, one runs the riſk of havin 


hard and ſtri 


leſs valuable 3 


weeds are ſy 


4, 


ahhrays clean. 
ſeaſons are good 


it eaten up by yermin, or carried away by the wine 
or choked by the Needs that ſpring up 7 
the prudent, planters never run t of planting it 
dry, i. e. dt à time when they do not bs ex 


with it; fo that 
riſk of 8 


rain in two or three days after the planting is ended: 
they chuſe therefore, uſually, a north > bu which 

they are ſure of 7 the 
ſpring.up in three or four days after its being 


ante. . 
| 13 all the care that has been taken in 
ing backwards 


e where the ſeeds have been 


clearing the 6 ve 
| IT the planter. muſt not be careleſs when the 
ladigo is got above 

0 


n becauſe the goodneſs of 
il, joined to the moiſture and warmth of the 
climate, and Le plentiful dews * fall every night, 
makes à prodigiqus quantity of . weeds ſpring u 
N Bong abſolutely ſpoil the Indigo, 
if extreme care was not taken to weed them up as ſoon 
as they appear, and to keep the plant extraordina 
eat; and very often the weeds are partly the cauſe 
the breeding of a kind of caterpillars, which de- 
vour all the leaves in a ſhort time. "ita 


From the time of the plants riſing above ground, to 
its perfect maturity, is but two months, and then it 


is fit to cut: if one was to ſtay longer it would bloſſom, 


its leaves would grow drier and harder, and conſe- 
quently they would yield leſs ſubſtance, and the co- 


lour would not be near ſo beautiful. | 
Alfter this. firſt cutting, the ne branches and leaves 


which the plant produces may be cut about every ſix 
weeks, provided the ſeaſon be rainy, and that care 
be taken not to cut it in a time of drought, becauſe 
then we ſhould infallibly loſe the plant, or, as they 


call it there, the, Choupues, and be obliged to plant 


again ; but all things being rightly managed, the plant 
may laſt two years; after which it muſt be plucked 


When the plant is ripe, which is known by the leaves, 
which grow brittle, and leſs ſupple, they cut it ſome 
inches from the ground. They uſe for the cutting 
me 
nters make it into bundles like double bottles of 


hay, that a negro may eaſily carry them to the ſteeper; 
but moſt 8 put it into large pieces of coarſe 


cloth, which they tie by the four corners; and this is 


- morecaoyenient, the plant is leſs handled and ſqueezed, 


and. the ſmall are carried away as ſafely as the great; 


and beſides the work goes on quicker this way, than 


bottles; and as time is precious every 
| clpeciphgin merica, there cannot be too 
much care taken not to loſe any, © 

Eighteen or . ckets of plants, each about the 
ſize of two bottles of hay, are ſufficient to fill a ſteeper 
of the afore · mentioned ſize. . When it is filled with 


in, making 


Water, ſo that it coyers the plants, they put pieces of 


wood on the that the plants may not riſe above 
the water EP after the manner as they do 2 the 
Grapes that are put into the preſs) and let all ferment. 
According as the heat is greater or leſs, or the plant 
more or leſs ripe, the fermentation is raiſed over or 

* 


IND 


Liter, ſometimes in fix, gn Nig Fe of | 4 


ſomerimes one is obliged * or Went 7 
Hours, but very ſeldom n dhe effect of | 
the fermentation viſibly „ the water. heats, and“ 


boils up on all ſides, as Gra rapes do in the vat; 
and the water which at firſt was Eleaf, inſenſibly 
thick, and becomes of a blue, inclining to a Violet 
colour. Then without n at all with che 

they open the cocks, which are at che botto 5 
ſteeper, and all chis water, Re 
and ſubſtance 


alle with freſh, the 
let out of the 
They formerly 
be” whoſe Bets aced upon the middle of the 
vat, and which they turned by two handles that were 
at the end of the ſame axle. Since that, in the room 
of battledoors, they have bottomleſs boxes, 
and afterwards-others, whoſe bottoms were bored full 
of holes: at preſent they uſe a Kind of 


is purpoſe a bartledovr | 


Fon Chand. | Fre 


p 83 it 15 
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The fureſt wa — Fg In- 

„ bet iss age bo What it will, and to 


Reeper durſt, and 
had * the Indigo is not the deſs beau. 
tiful for it. It is true, when the plant is not come to 
its perfect maturity, it much leſs; bot many 
experiments have taught us, that the colour it yields 
id much more e Ne 


is gained another. 
a ripeneſs before I cur 


1 would not walt for fo 
the plant. Perhaps all the ſecret of thoſe, whoſe In- 


is fo much extolled ours, hes only in 
cutting the plant when it yields the livelieſt colour. I 
have ienced that in ſome cochineal flies 

ſome Indian Figs, which were tooripe, inſtead 


Fe 


7255 they . of a filemot colour, like the 


pails, faſtened to ſtrong poles, placed The ſame thing might ha 
ber, by meas eren ee in r 2 
continually raiſe, beat, and ſtir the water, ti * 16g or " Blice | it is backed by the experiment I have 
_ falts and thier the ſubſtance of the plant are] juſt related; Which plainly proves, that the fame 
united, and ſu Lach, as it were, coagulated to in- 5 — cut ut different dee elvis differen 
corporate. 1 I would yy venture to give this advice 
Thee hitting this minute exactly thews the fkill of him | then Used Wir ble, who value the quan- 
who overſees the making ef u Tail for if he || rather than the quality of their commodity ; but 
makes them leave off beating a Fete Wb Wool, the | 2 — Lehrer ing to fear from our iſtanders, 
grain not yet formed, remains di in the water, | nerous and magnificent, ſometimes even 
without ſinking and gathering together at the bottom if abilities: I adviſe them therefore to make 
of the or So kobe un 2 1 — e the age of 
are obliged to let it our, which is a great loſs to the | the in, the of diſ- 
ak rmed der ieee t Bide, tion &e. auf v5 Boy Ay 0 time, 
© they diflolve it, and the fame, inconvehience follows. labour, and * r make * war will 
This minute then muſt be nicked, and when it is equal, and Indigo of 


1 they muſt leave off beating and let the matter | 


| To find this minute, of make viſe of a little flyer 
cup, ned for this ee U k. 1 fill it wick chis 
Water, while the n as 
they obſerve that the N eſpe to 82 bottom of the 
cup, or remain diſperſed in the water, they ceaſe, or 
continue 

The General Dictionary prin inted at Trevoux, relates 


very ſeriouſly, upon the 2 of 4 Plumier a 
minim, that the Indigo- maker having up ſome 
ee of this ey Hh ks cp Faak and 
that if the Indigo be formed, the immediately 


oke to the bortom of the cup, and that then he makes 
them Leave off beating, if not, he makes them con- 
time it. Nr d incident in which le 
Kat \impoſed upon father Plumier's credulity and 
E I haye been, a witneſs of it upon other 
caſions; 


When they have left 'off bea 
Mens 7 8 1 5 e e ſec 


gather together like a, Kind of mud z and the water 

d from all che falts it hs 5 

Witts abbve 1 it, and Tow clear, 
 Thecocks, which are plac 
ane from the bee. 
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expoſe It to tlie air 
tHe ſun the colour in 
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every n 


tze ftalks of che Indigo 


countries. The pmen of St. Domingo know 
very bad, and - 
nat made without infinite N and at 
their labour, aMduity, 
57 more eſteemed than — 
of the 1 Iſlands : why may not the ſame be 


, fe the General Hiſtory of Drugs, 


fps in tis in his feſt part, chap. 10. That the Indians of 
of Sarqueſſe, near Amadabat, uſe only the 
— the Indigo, and throw away the plant and 


branches; Load it is from thence the moſt eſteemed 


Indi 

I wrongs much of his opinion; for we ſee, that 
thoſe who take the pains to ſtrip off the Grapes from 
the branches, before they put them into the vat, and 
throw Away che ſtalks entirely, make much the beſt 
wine; becauſe the ſtalks alwa contain an acid, which 


mixes with the juice of the Grape in the treading and 


preſſing them both together; and for the ſame reaſon, 
plant muſt contain a liquid 
much leſs perfect in colour than that of the leaves: 

but one ought to have the leifure and patience of the 
Indians to undertake ſuch a work, and have work- 
men as cheap ag they are in that country, ſuppoſing 


the fact true, us Mr. Pomet delivers it from the re- 


lation of Mr. Tavernier. 


Thot S I am a great friend to thoſe experiments 


whi our manufactures to a greater per- 
Kaen „. yet 1 date not . this, becauſe of the 
expence they muſt be at, who would try it; and be- 
cauſe the profit ariſing from it would not perhaps quit 
coſt: however, I have here given the method of the 
Indians of Sarqueſſe, that I may have no reaſon to re- 
Ude myſelf with having omitted a thing which 
be of ſome uſe to my country. 
Good Indigo ought'to be fo light, as to ſwim u * 
wes th m 25 ſinks the more it is to be ſuſpected 
"with earth, aſhes, or powdered ſlate. 
t to be a deep blue, inclining P's a 
t, lively, and brighe. it ought to be 
more 


ſo much 


1 N 5 


mined into; for as 
rice, it is fit that thoſe 


it is blackiſh, thick, heavy, and fitter to be thrown 
away than uſe 3 | 
The ſecond is the mixing aſhes, earth, or a certain 
' brown ſhining ſand (which is pretty commonly found 
in the bays by the ſea-ſide) and ally powdered 
late, with the n 
and ftirring all well t , that it may 1 te, 
and the fraud I and this fraud is much more 
eaſily committed in the Indigo, than in that 
which is in cakes; becauſe it is very difficult for thoſe 
heterogeneous bodies to unite ſo well together, as not 


to make in many places, as it were, beds of a different | 


matter; and then, by breaking the piece of Indigo, 


are perceived, 


185 two following expedients may be made uſe 


of, in order to know the goodneſs or badneſs of 
Indigo. 'E 
The firſt is to diffolye a bit of it in à glaſs of water. 
If it is pure and well made, it it will entirely diſſolve; 
but if it is adulterated, the foreign matter will fink to 
the bottom of the glaſs. - | 
The ſecond is to burn it, The good Indigo will burn 
all away, whereas the aſhes, earth, far 
remain after the true Indigo is conſumed. 
In 1694, Indigo was fold at the Windward Iflands, 
from three livres ten ſols, to four livres 25 d, 
according to its beauty, and the number of veſſels to 


be freighted with it. I have known it ſince at a much 


lower price; however, the ter would not fail of 
making a very conſiderable profit of it, though he 
- ſhould ſell it for no more than forty ſols und, 


| becauſe this commodity requires fewer utenſils and leſs | 


charges than a ſugar-work. | 
Since the cultivation of 1 was introduced in 
South Carolina, great quantities of that uſeful dye has 
been brought from thence to England; and it may be 
hoped that the encouragement 1 by parhament 
to the planters, will enable them to proſecute this 
branch of commerce with ſuch ſucceſs, as to be a 
great national benefit, and of equal advantage to that 
colony: but as yet the planters have not arrived to 
| rfection in the making of it as could be 
wiſhed ; for moſt of the Indigo which I have ſeen of 
1 of that country, has been ſo hard as to 
it difficult to diſſolve, occaſioned by their pour- 
ing a quantity of lime-water into the vat, in or 
make the fæces of the plant ſubſide, I have alſo 
been informed by letters from many of the planters, 
that after the fermentation of the plant in the vat, it 


comes out again almoſt entire, being but in a very 
ſmall proportion leſſened, either in bulk or weight. 
This may probably be owing, in t part, to their 


culture. of the plant, as alſo from their vats not being 
large enough to contain a ſufficient quantity of- the 
herb, to make the fermentation ſtrong enough to 
diſſolve it; or from the vats being built in the open 
air, whereby the fermentation may be impeded, by 
the cooler breezes of the evening air: for in the iſtands 
where the beſt Indigo is made, their vats are all built 
under cover, where their heat is much greater than 
' thatin Carolina, therefore this requires the attention 
of the planters of Indigo. | +2Y 
As to the culture of the plant, by all the information I 
have been able to procure from thence, they commit 
a great error in ſowing their ſeeds too thick, whereby 
the plants are drawn up with ſlender ſtems, which are | 
not ſufficiently garniſhed with leaves; nor are the 


e devilling, | 


and late, 


to 


plants perf, 


ING A. See Minos. 
INOCULATING, or 


vou wound the ſtock: then 

from the bud; leaving the foot 

ſhould make a crof#'cut about Joi 
0 


th 
Whether che eye of the bud be le 
thoſe buds which loſe their eyes in m ſho 


leaves ſo large and ſucculent as they would naturally 


IN 


| Teen ſhare of room 


conſiſt of 
ſels which are not diffolvable 
it is only the upper of 
niſhed with leaves, like you 
gether which are drawn 


elſe but ſtrong veſ⸗ 
2 fermentation, and 
plant which are fur- 
ttees growing cloſe to- 
up with flender ſterns, having 
no lateral branches, nor leaves, but at their tot 


ops 3 
therefore it is not to be ſuppoſed, a great quantity of In- 


digo'can be uced from plants ſo mabaged ; for it 
by pales) pr min” of ve Gee of Woad, 
that when the. rape ſpire, have narrow thin 
leaves, they produce but little of the dye ; fo that 
make choice of rich ſtrong land for owing the 
s$ of this plant, and are cefül to thin them; 
that they may have room to ſpread, and produce large 
ſucculent leaves, which they always reap the 
greateſt profit, If the planters of Indigo in Der 
would but imitate the cultivators of Woad in this par- 
a they would certainly find their advantage in 
oing. 
Another thing in which they err is, letting the plant. 


ſtand too long before they cut it, ſuppoſing from the 
height of the plkh to — Fo a 90 rf 


t quantity of the 
= ae f mi for the 
der the plant is before it is cut, the drier and firmer 
will be the ſtalks; therefore but little of the plant 
will be diſſolyed by fermentation, nor will the ta 
of the old og: be near fo beautiful as that of the 
young. Therefore it is to be wiſhed, that they would 
try ſome few experiments in the culture . 
ment of the plants, by ſowing thin, and keeping the 
fectly clean weeds, as alſo ta cut them 
while young and full of juice, and hereby they will be 
better informed how to improve it to the greateſt ad- 
vantage. But as labour is dear in that country, ſo 
many perſons probably object to the expence of culti- 


ug the Indigo in this method; therefore, to avoid 
this, I have before ax! frp = ſowing the ſeeds with a 
drill plough, whereby the firſt 


ce will be greatly 
leſſened, and the ſeeds more * ſown; and by the 


: 


uſe of the hoe plough, ten acres may be kept clean 
from weeds with as ſmall expence, as one, when ma- 

aged by the hand hoe; and by ſtirring of the ground 
often, and earthing up the plants, they would grow 
much ſtronger, be leſs liable of being deftroyed by 
_ nd have larger and more N ſtalks and 

aves. 


monly practiſed all ſor . 
iſed upon all forts of ſtone fruit, in parti- 
cular, Ach as Peaches, Nectarines, Cherries, Ptums, 
&c. as alſo Oranges and Jaſmines, and is preferable 
to any fort of grafting for molt ſorts of fruit. The me- 
thod of performing it 1 follows: you muſt be 

vided with a penknife, having a flat haft (the 
uſe of which is to raiſe the bark of the ſtock, to ad- 
mit the bud) and fome ſound baſs mat, which Fond 


be ſoaked in water to increaſe its * 7 and make 
it more pliable; then having taken off the curti 
| from the frees you would propagate, you ſho 
chooſe « ſmooth part of the ftock about five or fix 
inches > the furface of the ground, if del 
for dwarfs, and for half ſtandards at three feet ; but 
for ſtandatds, they touts be budded fix or more 
above ground ; the 9 make an hori- 
zontal cut eroſd the rind of the ſtock, and from the 


middle of that cut make a flit downwards about two 
inches in length, ſo that it may be in the form of a 
T; hut you muſt be careful not to cut tod deep, leſt 
having cut off the leaf 

Malk remaining, you 
an inch below the 
the bud, with parc 
of an eſcutcheon ; this 
pull at part of 


knife 
with the Bud, obſerving 
left to it, or not (for, a 


eye, and with your knife flit © 
& the wood 8 in ri 

done, you muſt with your 
the wood which was take 


ſhould 
, being nothing) then havi 

t Ivo he ck wha the reg rs 
7 G ific 


be thrown awa 
gently raifed 


top, which muſt have five or ſix 


ciſion was made, with the flat haft of your 


- 
- >» 


clear to the wood, you ſhould thruft the bud therein, 


obſerving to place it ſmooth between the rind and the 


| wood of the ſtock, cutting off any part of the rind 
belonging to the bud, which may be too long for the 
flit made in the ſtock; and ſo having exactly fitted 
| the bud to the ſtock, you muſt tie them cloſely round 
with baſs mat, beginning at the under part of the lit, 
and ſo proteed to the top, taking care that you do 
not bind round the eye of the bud, which ſhould be 
e l 
When your buds have been inoculated three weeks 
or a month, you will ſee which of them have taken; 
- thoſe of them which a ſhrivelled and black, be- 
ing dead, but thoſe which remain freſh and plump, 
| may depend are joined ; and at this time you 
| ſhould _ PS, þ . which, if not Yoo! in 
time, will pinch the ſtock, and greatly injure, if not 
deſtroy, oh bud. AN * SL 
The March following you muſt cut off the ſtock 
about three inches above the bud, ſloping it that the 
wet may paſs off, and not enter the ſtock , to this 
part of the ſtock left above the bud, it is very proper 
to faſten the ſhoot which proceeds from the bud, and 
would be in danger of being blown out, if not pre- 
vented ; but this muſt continue no longer than one 
| r, after which it muſt be cut off cloſe above the 
d, that the ſtock may be covered thereby. 
The time for Inoculating is, from the middle of 
June until the middle of Auguſt, according to the 
forwardneſs of the ſeaſon, a6 he particular ſorts of 


trees to be propagated; but the time may be eaſily 


known, by trying the byds, whether they will come 
off well from the wood. However, the moſt ge- 
neral rule is, when you obſerve the buds formed 


at the extremity of the ſame year's ſhoots, which 


is a fign of their having finiſhed their ſpring growth. 
The firſt fort 4 inoculated is the Apricot, 


and the laſt the Orange: tree, which ſhould never be 


done until the middle of Auguſt; and in doing of 
this work, you ſhould always make choice of cloudy 
weather; for if it be done in the middle of the day, in 
very hot weather, the ſhoots will perſpire ſo faſt, as to 
leave the buds deſtitute of moiſture ; nor ſhould you 
take off the cuttings from the trees long before they 
are uſed; but if you are obliged to fetch your cut- 
© tings from ſome diſtance, as it often happens, you 
ſhould then be provided with a tin box or caſe, hav- 
ing a ſocket about ten inches long, and a cover to the 
Flies in this ſocket 
you ſhould put as much water as will fill it about 
two or three inches high, and place your cuttings 
therein in an upright poſition, ſo that that part which 
was cut from the tree may be ſet in the water, and ſo 
faſten down the cover to keep out the air; and the 
holes in the cover will be fuficient to ler the perſpi- 
ration of theſe branches paſs off, which, if pent in, 
would be very hurtful to them; you muſt alſo be 
careful to carry it upright, that the water may not 
reach to the buds ; for it is a very wrong practice in 
| thoſe who throw their cuttings all over in water, which 
ſo ſaturates the buds with moiſture, that they have no 
attractive force left to imbibe the ſap of the ſtock, 

whereby they very often miſcar x. 

But before I leave this head, I beg leave to obſerve, 
that though it is the ordinary practice to diveſt” the 
bud of that part of the wood which was taken from 

the ſhoot with it; yet, in many ſorts of render trees, 
it is beſt to preſerve a little wood to the bud, with- 

out which they often miſcarry. The not obſerving 
this, has occaſioned ſome people to imagine, that ſome 
ſorts of trees are not to be propagated by Inoculation ; 


whereas, if they had performed it in this method, | 


they might have ſucceeded, as I have ſeveral times 
experienced. | 8 
INTT BUS See Cicnonrum, - by 
INU LA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 860. Enula. Cæſalp. He- 
lenium. Raii Meth. 33. Aſter, Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 
481. tab. 274; Elecampane. | 1 
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F The actes en AM: nm 
It bath a radiated compound er, with an imbricate 
empalement, compoſed of i rg af 


ba | 1 + {mall le 

the outer being ke breadeh The. diſk, er of th; 

flower, is compoſed 2 rmaphrodite florets,. and the bor... 
der, or ray. of the female Half florets,, firetched- out lite 


a tongue. The hermaphrodite florets gre funnel Ie 4, 
..crett, 77 ments at the tap; tbeſe have 
fue Hort Siena, Stamina, terminated by cylindrical ſum- 
mits, which coaleſce at the top: they have ons lo er- 
men, crowned with down, ſupporting a fender ſtyle the 
| length of the famina, crowned by an upright bifid ftig- 
ma. The ſemale half florets have @ narrow entire tongue, 
no ſtamina, but a long crowned germen with a hairy ſtyle, 
and an upright ftigma. The germen in both flowers be- 
come a ſingle, narrow, four-cornered ſeed, crowned with a 
down, fitting on à naked receptacle. | 
This genus of plants is ranged.in the ſecond ſection 
of Linnzus's nineteenth claſs, intitled Syngeneſia 
Polygamia ſuperflua, which includes the plants with 
a compound flower, made up of hermaphrodite florets 
in. the diſk, and female half florets for the rays, which 
are fruitful. be Ge 
The Speis are, 0 un 
1. InvLa (Helenium) foliis amplexicaulibus ovatis, ru. 
oſis, ſubtus tomentoſus,  calycum ſquamis ovatis. 
mœn. Acad. 1. p. 410. Ekcampane with oval rough 


, 
© : @ 34 « 4 


leaves, which embrace the ſtalks, woolly on their under 

and the ſcales of the empalement oval. Aſter omnium 
maximus, Helenium dictus. Tourn. Inſt. 483. The 
greateſt Starwort, called Elecampane.. "=X" 

2. InvLa (Odora) foliis amplexicaulibus dentatis hirſu- 
tiſſimis radicalibus ovatis, caulinus lanceolatis caule 

paucifloro. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1236. Izula with hairy in- 

dented leaves embracing the ſtalks, thoſe at the bottom oval, 
but thoſe on the ſtalks ſpear-ſhaped, which have but few 

flowers, Aſter luteus radice odora. C. B. P. 266. 

Yellow Startort with a fweet rt. 

3. InvLa (Salicina) foliis ſeſſilibus lanceolatis recurvis 
errato- ſcabris, floribus inferioribus altioribus, ramis 
ſub-angulatis. Amon. Acad, 1. p. 410. Inula with 
We recur ved, rough, ſawed leaves, fitting cloſe 
to the talks, and the under flowers growing taller than 
the upper, and angular branches. Aſter montanus lu- 
teus, ſalicis glabro folio. C. B. P. 266. Yellow Maun- 
tain Starwort with a ſmooth Willow leaf. 

4. InuLa (Germanica) foliis ſeſſilibus lanceolatis recur- 

vis Fr, 27 * We Lin. Sp. Plant. 
3. with ſpear-ſhaped recurved leaves fitting cloſe 

_ to the falls, which are wel and flowers — 2 1 

cluſters. Aſter Thuringiacus altiſſimus kacifolius, 

montanus, flore luteo parvo. Haller. Jen. 181. Tallef 
broad-leaved Mountain Starwort of Thuringia, with a 
ſmall yellow flower. 4 Wnt e 

5. InvLa (CE) folus linearibus carnoſis tricuſ- 
idatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 883. Inula with narrow fleſpy 
aves ending in three points. Aſter maritimus flavus 
crithmum chryſanthemum dictus. Raii Syn. Ed. 3. 
22 74. Yellow maritime Starwort, called Golden Sam- 
Pbire. N n ebb don 

6. InvLa (Montana) foliis lanceolatis hirſutis integerri- 
mis, caule umfloro calyce brevi imbricato. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 124. Inula with hairy, ſpear-ſhaped, entire leaves, 

one flower on a ſtalk, baving a ſhort ſcaly cup. Aſter 
montanus luteo magno flore. C. B. P. 267. Moun- 
tain Starwort with a large yellow flower.  , _ 

7. InuLa (Oculis Chriſti) foliis amplexicaulibus oblongis, 
integerrimis hirſutis, caule viloſo, corymboſo. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 1237. Inula with oblong, entire, hairy leaves, 
and flowers growing in a _corymbus. Conyza Pannonica 
lanuginoſa. C. B. P. 265. Hungarian woolly Fleabane. 

8. InvLa (Britannica) foliis amplexicaulibus lanceola- 
tis, diſtinctis ſerratis, ſubtus villoſis, caule ramoſo 

villoſo erecto. Flor. Suec, 756. Inula with ſpear- 
ſhaped ſated leaves embracing the ſtalk, hairy on their 
under fide, and an ere branching ſtalk. - Aſter paluſtris 
luteus, folio longiore lanuginoſo. Tourn. Inſt. 483. 
Yellew Marſh Starwart with a longer yuoolh leaf. 
bs (iy, I" ” 1958. 
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9. Inv, 


INI 
- Invia (Hirta) foliis ſeſſilibus lanceolatis, recuryatis, 
ſubſerrato- ſcubris, floribus inferioribus, altioribus, 
caule teretiuſculo . Lin. Sp. 1239. Inka with 
 ſpear-ſhape Paped, recurved, rough leaves, fitting thoſe ta. the 
Halli, and the lower flowers above the other. Aſ- 
ter luteus, falicis folio hirſuto,. C. B. P. 466. Zell 
Aer with a bairy Willow leaf. - 
10. IxuLA (Bifrons) foliis oblongis decurrentibus. gen- 
ttcculatis, floribus congeſtis terminalibus ſubſeſſilibus. 
Lin. Sp. 1236. Inula with oblong indented leaves run- 


ming along the ftalks, and flowers in cluſters terminating | 


the ftalks. Conyza Pyrendica, foliis primulæ veris. 
Par. Bat. 127. 

11. Ixus a (Szuaroſa) foliis ovalibus lævibus reticulato- 

venoſis ſubcrenatis, calycibus ſquarroſis. Lin. Sp. 1240. 

| Inuls with ſmooth oval leaves and netted veins, with rough 
empalements to the flowers. Aſter Conyzoides odora- 

tus luteus. Tourn: Inſt. 483. 

12. InvLa (Canarienſis) follis linearibus carnoſis ul 
pidatis, caule fruticoſo. Inula with narrot, ſleſty, 
ſ bret. pointed leaves, and a forubby ſtalk. 
rienſis fruteſcens, folio tridentato craſſa. Hort. Chelſ. 


26. Shrubby Canary auer wert with a thick leaf, ending in | 


three points. 


13. InvLA (Saturgjavider) foliis.- inearibus chirſutja op- 


1 pedunculatis nudis unifloris,, inula with narrow | 
2 ſtalks placed ee 
flower. Aſter ſaturejæ foliis conjugatis & piloſis, 
| flore luteo. Houſt. MSS. Starwort with hairy Savoury 
leaves grown by pairs, and a yellow flower | 
14. InvLa (Mariana) caule cody hilpido, foliis lan- 
cCeolatis aſperis, floribus alaribus ſolitariis ſefſilibus, | 
terminalibus pee * an ereti prickly 
Ik, ſpear-ſhaped rough leaves, ers proceeding ing ly | 
2 1 115 of the Talks, ſitting cloſe, and — 4 
in an umbel. Aſter luteus Marianus Saligneis brevio- 
ribus foliis hirſutis pubeſcentibus, ſummo caule ra- 
moſus. Pluk. Mant. 30. Yellow Starwort of Maryland, 


with ſhorter, ſallow, hairy leaves, and the top of | the . in, cluſters, and are about an inch arid a quarter 


long, and one 7 of an inch broad, ending in three 


fall branching. 
15. InvLa (Suan) Foliis lanceolatis acutis, ſubtus 
« trinerviis; ſquamis calycinis acutis caule fruticoſa. 
 Tnula with 7 ear-ſhaped acute leaves, having three veins 
on "their under fide, the ſcales of the. empalement ſhary- 
© printed; and a ſorubby ftalk, | 
The firſt ſort grows naturally i in ſeveral parts of Eng- 
land, but it is alſo cultivated in gardens for the fakee 
of the Toots, which are uſed in medicine, and are ac- 
counted carminative, ſudorific, and alexipharmic, of 


great ſervice in-ſhortheſs of breath, coughs, ſtuffing | 


. of the lungs, and infectious diſtempers, 
This hath a perennial root, which is chick, branching, 
and of a ſtrong odour. The lower leaves are 4 foot 
long, and four inches broad in the 
on their upper ſide, but downy on 5 under. 


ſtalks riſe about chree feet high, and divide dat 


the top into ſeveral ſmaller branches, garniſhed with 


oblong oval leaves, which are indented on their edges, | 
and end in acute points. The flowers terminate the | 


ſtalks, each branch ending with one large, yellow, 
radiated flower, ſitting in a ſcaly empalement, whoſe 
ſcales are oval, and placed like the ſcales on fiſh over 
each other. The flowers are ſueceeded by narrow 
four-cornered ſeeds crowned with down. It flowers 
* poke and July, and the ſeeds pen the latter end 
© 


be ſown in autumn ſoon after they are ripe 1 for if 
they are kept till the ſpring, t 
where they are 


may be either tranſplanted the following, autumn ; 


or if they are deſigned to remain, they. ſhould, be | 


hoed out to the diſtance. of ten inches, or a foot each 
way, and conſtantly kept clean from weeds ; theſe 

| 2 will be fit for uſe the ſecond 0 Pr 
ur moſt le propagate the {pion ts, which, 
if . Mins the old. Oe, wich a bud, or 
eye, to — will take root very eaſily the beſt time 
tor this is the autumn, as foon as the leaves 2 to 


Aſter Cana- | 


and naked foot-ftalks, having 


u | 
This . may be propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould'| 


they feldom grow but 
mitted to ſcatter, the plants will 
come up the following ſpring without any care, and 


— 


— 


—— 
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| 


75 weeds, and 15 in autumn it is 
| 5 promote the groyyth of the roots; 


ahide many years, i 
ever, 56 young roots are pr 


at bottom are, 
divided into ſeveral branches, garniſhed with a 

odour 
ripens ſeeds here. 
be third fort 2 a 


and recurved. 


and rough on their upper ſi ſide. 
they are ſmall and yellow. It 


other mountainous parts of 
June, and the ſeeds ripen in autumn. 


The y 
pa — — — 9 ſold «44 


with upright ſtalks 


F large yellow flower, which appears in July, 
middle, rough * s here 


| Ralls this grows natu 


— — 
— — 


on July, but ſel 


al and taly ; this bath 
4 * ariſe — bo 


leaves, which half embrace 


'INU 
ould be. er 1 about afoot 
IE Gr Tenet Glance in. the my 
the ng! muſt kept clean 
Nightly dug, it 
ele will be 
after two.years growth, bur, the roots, wi 
ey are permitted to ſtand 4 how- 
terable to thoſe which are 
and -ſtringy:,:It loves a. gentle loamy lol, not too 


ah hon 


Me 8 * 


for, ue 


158 ſeeond fort; hath, a perennial, n. . from which 


ariſe ſeyeral Ee two 5 fig 


al, indent 
alks with 


The leaves 

hairy thoſe above 
eir at he aks, are 
1 
It flowers i in July, bus rarely 


embrace the 


N 8 The root has a very 
when .broken. 


N 
7 root. from which 

leaves, which, are ſmgorh 
Es riſe near two feet high; 


they are angular, and branch at the top into ſeveral 
foot · ſtalks, each ſuſlalning one yellow radiated flower. 


ariſes many yore 
The Nel 


It flowers in June, July, and Auguſt, and the ſeeds 


ripen in September. 
ITbe fourth ſort riſes with an upright ſtalk between 
three and four feet high, with ſpear-ſhaped leayes, 
which are turned backward, indented on their edges, 
The flowers are col- 
lected in cloſe bunches on the upper part of the ſtalks ; 
rows on the Alps, and 
urope. It flowers in 


The fifth ſort grows naturally on the ſca-coaſts in ma- 
ts of England, I haye ſeen. it growing plenti- 
folly n near Sheerneſy, | in the iſle. of Sheepy, in Kent; 
n riſes with an upright ſtalk a foot and a half high, 
garniſhed with fleſhy ſucculent leayes, which com e out 


E The flowers come out 4 the top of the 
ſtalks in ſmall umbels; they are ye llow,, LY have a 
border of rays ;. this flowers in July, and the ſeeds 


ranches of this 
London markets 
or Samphire; but this is a great abuſe, becauſe this 
mal os: none of the warm aromatic taſte of the true 
am 


The Goh fore N naturally in Germany ; this riſes 


foot and a half high, 25 
with ſpear-ſhaped leaves which are covered with ſoft 
hairs, and are entire. The ſtalks each ſupport one 

bur rarely 


I > ſeventh fort hath a 


A root and an angual 
5 in 


Hung The leaves 
oblong and hairy; the ſtalks uns at the 


2 top in form of a nee The en are ſmall, 


yellow, an e theſe appear in 
4 Au. Ae om perk in England. 
The EEO ſort gs 15 bY in 8 Bohemia, 
ab other parts of 15 hath a pereniiial root, 
an all f which riſe riſes near two feet high, 


8 with f ak Nh 3 leayes, which are 
. Ke vor cloſely embrace the ſtalks with their baſe. 


— the ſtalk divides into two or three 
e or — ſtalks, each ſuſtaining one 
fee _ dee <p yello w flower; theſe are in beauty 
om ripen ſeeds here, | 
ſort grows, naturally in the ſouth of France, 
11 a perennial rot, from 
about one foot high; the 


EAVES are ſpear. ſhape d and prickly; the upper 


2 ninth, 


lower ] 


half embrace the ſtalks, ; which livide into ſeveral 
branches, each bei L a yellow flower, 
tes appears in Pw uly, but 1 dom perfects ſeeds 


"he EN fort riſes about a foot high, baeng into 


2 y oval hairy 
ſtalks with their baſe , 


eagh 


many branches, which are 


/ 


: 


1N U 1 . 
 (achof the branches i texwiniated by one large yellow | therefore young plants ſhould braiſed from. ſeeds 1; 
18 


LT nn 5 of oV ſcales. | he ſceds)may be ſonm at the ſame 
It flowers in Jaly and Avguſt, never petfects dime, and in dhe fame'manner as ic directed for the tenth 
venth er hows ate In Een J chis[ 1 forv gray in 8 
rifes with fingle upright ſtalles near two : h,t parts of and, which are\ flowed by the 
"wat r-Ahaped leaves, which are dom: admitted into gardens. 


* cf avi in form aro 
5 e iy Joly, Bo * | 


ral 
1 „ ese 1 We W e 
| the 
2 — Mut) falke, hear four feer the leaves be near ſo as hi har 4m 


The twelfth ſort will not hve-abroad in the open air 
in — during the winter ſeaſon, ſo muſt be re- 
moved into ſhelter in autumn, but ſhould. have 2; 
much free air as poſſible at all times, when the wea- 
ther is mild, otherwiſe it is apt to draw up weak. In 

| cold weather the plants muſt have very little water, 
fixth, ſeventh, th, | for their ſtulks and leaves being ſucculent, they are 
ts,” which will chrive] very —— —-— in ſummer they 
open Wir ee 5 they may be | 2279 —9—— places 
parting r roots. The beſt in a ſheltered ſituation, where they will add to the va- 
of this is in autumn, at which time | | re CR they are plants of no great beauty, and 
may be intermixedd flower . — the ſummer is very 

warm. This is eafily propagated by cuttings, any 

ety | time in ſumtner, which, if planted in a ſhady border, 
will take root in a ſhort time. Len ee 
The thirteenth ſogt was diſcovered by the late Dr. 
Houſtoun, ing naturally at La Vera Cruz ; this 
riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk about two feet high, divid. 
ing into many f1 r branches, which are airy, and 

' garniſhed wich narrow ſtiff leaves placed, oppoſite, 
_ without foor-ſtalks from the edges of theſe ariſe long 


| 'which' are di- 


— 


oblong indented leaves, whoſe baſe runs 

talks one joint to another: from the 
, three ox four about two feet high, hien divid 
eath into three or four finall branches, which are ter- 


minated by cluſters of ſmall yellow 10 - growing natural! 
N | n . this riſe 
a ſhrubby-ſtalk. to the height of ten or twelve 

feet, divided-into-ſeveral li branches, garniſhed 
on i leaves five inches long, and one 

che inch and a half broad in the middle, and ſmooth on 

from their upper fide, but on their under have three longitu- 
e 

s dif-.| ing very | ts; t 

hey | ere ts large asg ſmall un- flower, of apale yellow colour. 
"All require This plant is too tender to live in the air in 

clean from weeds | ſo mult be keptinthe bark-ſtove. 

| | re | It is propagated by ſceds, which muſt. be procured 


| from the country where it aus For ie does 
not produce an 4 — ſoun upon 3 

hot- Ded, and when the plants are fit-to remove, they 
mould be each planted into a ſimall pot filled with light 
_ - garniſhe: ſmooth | earth, and plunged into a freſh hot-bed, treating them 
. che | f in the ſame manner as other tender plants from the 
| rough IO HN SONIA. Dale, Callicarpa, Lin. Gen. Plant. 

ſcaly, empalement, and at the two joints of the talk 127. lococus. Mitch. 20: This plant was 
 - immed nder the flower, come out 'ſmM foot- fo'ritled by the late Dr. Dale, of South Carolina, in 
© ſtalks, with ſmaller flowers than thoſe on che top. | memory of Dr. Johnſon, who publiſhed an edition 
FT bis plant ſeldom continue: above two or three years, } - of Gerard's Herbal, corre&ted andanuch-improved. | 
| - | 


JON 


The CuaracTars are, 


be flower bath an empalement of one leaf, cut at the brim 
into four ſhort ſegments, which are'eref., It hath one 
peral, which is tubulous, and divided into four parts at 
be brim, «which ſpread open. I bath four ſlender ſum- 
mits, which are longer than the petal, terminated by ob- 
long yellow ſummits. In the- center is fituated a roundiſh 
germen, ſupporting a flender ſtyle, crowned by a thick ob- 
ruſe tigma. © The germen ufterward becomes a ſmooth glo- 
bular Nos: inclofing four hard oblong ſeeds.  '\ ,) \ 
Dr. Linnæus ranges this genus of plants in the firſt 
ſection of his fourth claſs, intitled Tetrandria Mono- 
nia, which includes the plants whoſe flowers have 
Nor ſtamina and one ſtyle. As the ſeeds of this plant 
were ſent me from Carolina by the late Dr. Dale with 
this title, in the year 1739, and with them the cha- 
racters of the pins which was before it was men- 
- tioned by Dr. Linnæus, I have continued it under the 
Doctor's title. © © ' 134 
We have but one Sezcrzs-of this genus, viz. 
JonxsoxtA (Americana) floribus verticillatis ſeſſilibus, 
foliis ovato lanceolatis oppoſitis, caule fruticoſo. Dale. 
Sbrubly Jobnſonia with oval ſpear-ſhaped leaves placed op- 
pofite, and flowers growing in whorls fitting cloſe to the 
Falls. Callicarpa. Act. Upſal. 1241. Mr, Cateſby, 
in his Hiſtory of Carolina, has figured it under the 
following title, Frutex baccifer verticillatus, foliis ſca- 
bris latis dentatis & conjugatis, baccis purpureis dense 
congeſtis, vol. ii. p. 47. "IM e 
This ſhrub grows plentifully in the woods near 
Charles-town, in South Carolina. It riſes from four 
to fix feet high, ſending out many branches from the 
root, which are woolly when young, like thoſe of the 
Wayfaring-tree, earned with ovalſpear-ſhapedleaves 
placed oppoſite, ſtanding on ſhort foot-ſtalks ; they are 
about three inches long, and one inch and a quarter 
broad in the middle, growing narrow at both ends, 
and a little indented on their edges, their ſurface 
- ' rough, and a nttle hoary. The flowers come out in 
Wborls round the ſtalks, ſitting very cloſe to the 
branches at the foot- ſtalks of the leaves; they are 
ſmmall, tubulous, cut into four obtuſe ſegments at the 
top, which expand, and are of a deep purple colour; 
theſe are ſueceeded by ſoft ſucculent berries, which 
turn firſt to a bright red colour, but afterward change 
purple when ripe,” and incloſe four hard ob- 
Arne $0 8 8 


1 | 8 A * : ' ; d o . 
The ſeeds of this plant were ſent me by Mr. Cateſby, 


from Carolina, in 1724; and many of the plants were | 


then raiſed in ſeveral curious gardens in England; 
moſt, if not all all of them were afterward planted in 
- the open air, where they flouriſhed very 
years, and ſeveral of the plants 
the Chelſea garden for four or five years, but theſe. 
- were not ſucceeded by fruit; and in the ſevere froſt 


in 1740, they were moſt of them d as wert 
alſo the young plants which were faiſed Dr. 
"Dale's ſeeds the year before, which were only ſnelter- 


ed under a frame; ſo that until the Doctor ſeat-afreſh 
ſupply of ſeeds in 1744, there were ſcarce any of the plants 


Ring in the Engliſn gardens; but fince then, there 
has been quantities of the ſeeds . . to England. 
This plant riſes eaſily from ſeeds, if are ſown in 


a moderate hot · bed; the beſt way is to ſow the ſeeds 
in pots, and plunge them into a tan-bed of a moderate 
- warmth; and hen the plants come up, and have ob- 
| tained ſome ſtrength, they mould be gradually inured 
to the open air, into which they ſhould be removed 
in June, and placed in a ſheltered ſituation, where 
they may remain till autumn; during which time 
they muſt be kept clear from weeds, and genth re- 
freſhed with water in dry weather; but as theſe young 


lants are tender, they ſnould be placed under a frame | 


fore the early froſt comes on; for a froſt in au- 
tum will kilt the render part of their ſhoots, which 
often cauſes their ſtalks to decay moſt part of their, 
length before the ſpring. During the winter ſeaſon 
they ſhould de ſcreened from froſt, but in mild wea- 
ther they muſt enjoy the free air, otherwiſe their ſnoots 
will turn mouldy and decay. The following ſpring 


8. 


Juſt before the plants ſhoot, they ſhould be carefully 


for ſome . 
uced flowers in 


21. American 


a 
15 O 


turned out of the pots, ſo as not to break their roots 
and part of them may be planted in ſmalł pots Wc 
{ with light earth, and the others into a nurſery- be 
in a warm ſituation, at about four or five inches aſun- 
der; thoſe in the pats ſhould be plunged into a mo- 
derate hot-bed, which will forward their taking root, 
but afterward muſt be hardened to bear the open air 
as before; theſe. plants in the pots ſhould be ſhel- 
tered under a frame in winter for three or four years, 
till they have obtained ſtrength z then they may be 
turned out of the pots, and planted in a warm ſitu- 
ation, where they will live in the open air in common 
winters; but in ſevere froſt they are in danger of be- 
ing killed, if they are not ſheltered ; therefore the 
ſurface of the ground about their roots ſhould be co- 
vered with old tan to keep out the froſt, and their 
tops covered with Straw, Peas-haulm, or Fern, which 
will protect them. | 1 
Thoſe plants in the beds ſhould alſo be covered with 
mats, or Straw, in froſty weather, and after they have 
obtained ſtrength, they may be tranſplanted into a 
warm fituation, and treated every winter in the fame 
manner as the other. +: at 
The leaves of this ſhrub were often, uſed by Dr. 
Dale, in dropſical caſes, with very good ſucceſs, A 
particular account of, the virtues of, this, and many 
... other plants of Carolina, was ſent me with dried ſam- 
ples of each, by the Doctor, during the laſt war; but 
as the ſhips were taken in their "alkige, they were all 
loſt, and the Doctor dying ſoon after, I could never 
, recover them. | 
JONTHLASPI. See CLyrrota. 
JONQ UIL. See Narctssvs. * 
IPOMOEA. Lin. Gen, Plant. 
Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 
let Gonvoloulus. . 
The CraracTaRs are, ip. 4M 
The flower hath a ſmall permanent empalement, cut into 
five parts at the top, The petal is funnel-ſhaped, havin 
a long cylindrical tube, whoſe brim is frue-pointed, aa 
ing open flat. It hath five awl-ſhaped ſtamina, nearly the 
| length of the petal, terminated by 'roundiſþ ſummits, In 
the bottom of the tube is ſituated a round germen, ſupport- 
ing a flender ſtyle, crowned by a roundiſh ſtigma. The 


\  germen afterward becomes a roundiſh capſule with three 


» cells, inclo/ing three. 0 | 

This — plants an in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's fifth claſs, intitled Pentandria Monogynia, 
which includes thoſe plants Whoſe flowers have five 

ſtamina and one ſtyle. . 

The Sexcixs are, Wb IRS 

1. IroMoza,.(Quamoclit) foliis 3 Tinearibus, 
floribus ſubſolitariis. Hort. Cliff. 60. © Thomoea with 
very narrow many-pointed leaves, and ſolitary. flowers. 
Quamoclit foliis tenuiterincihs&pennatis. Tourn. Inſt. 
R. H. 116. Qyamocht with. narrow, cut, winged leaves. 
2. Ion (Coccinea] foliis c datis acumigatis, baſi 
angulatis, pedunculis multifloris. Hort. Upfal. 39. 
dhomaea with bear t ſbaped pointed leaves, angular at the 
baſe, and many- flowers on a falt, Quamoclit Ame- 
ricana folio; hederæ flore coccineb. Com. Rar. Plant. 
Quameclit with. an "Foy leaf and 4 ſearlet 
+, flatter, commonly called Scarlet Convoluulus. , © © 
3. Inomeza (Salanifolia) foliis cordatis acutis integerri- 
mis, floribus ſolitaris. Prod. Leyd. 430. Ipomoea with 
- &cute, heart. ſbaped, entire leaves, and ſolitary” flowers. 
+ Quamoclit Americana ſolani folio, flore roſeo, Plum. 
Cat. 3. American Quamoclit with & Nighthhade leaf, and 
2 Raſe coloured fler. n 
4+Ipomora (Liclacea) foliis cordatis integerrimis, flori- 
bus confertis corollis indiviſis. Sauv. Monfp. 114. 
- , Thamoea with 7 entire leaves, flotvers growing 
n cluſters, and undivided petals. Quamoelit foliis am- 
pliſſimis cordiformibus, Plum. Cat. 4. Quamoclit with 
ge e leaves. e eee . 
5: Iromoza(Tuberoſa) foliis palmatis, lobis ſeptenis 
 - lanceolatis integerrimis.pedunculis trifloris. Hort. Up- 
ſul. 39. Ipomoea cvith hand. ſbaped leaves, compoſed of ſeven 
ear ſbaped entire lobes, and fout-ſtalks having three 


| 199. Quamoclit. 
116. tab. 39. Quamoclit, or Scar- 


— 


> 


| flowers. Convolvulus major heptaphyllus, flore ſul- 
phureo odorato. Sloan. Cat. 55. Greater ſeven-leaved 
7 H 4 Bind. 


L PO 


Bindweed with a yellow feweit flewer, called Spavifh A- 


bour Vine. 
6, Iromota (Triloba) 
triforis, Lin. Sp. Plant. 161. 
ſhaped leaves having three lobes, 


mea with bear 


pureo. Sloan. Cat. 55. Smaller five-leaved Bindweed 
with a purple flower. Th 2 
7. Iromota (Hepaticcfolia) foliis palmatis, floribus ag- 
gatis. Flor. Zeyl. 79. Pomoen with -hand-ſhaped 
Rs, and flowers growing in cluſters, Volubilis Zey- 
lanica pes tigrinus dicta. Hort. Elth. 318. Volubilis of 
Ceylon, called Dyer 5-foot. | | ; 
Iyomota (Digitata) foliis digitatis glabris floribus 
ſeſſilibus, caule lævi. Lin. Sp. Plant. 162. Ipomoea 
with: ſmooth hand. ſbaped leaves, whoſe lobes fit cloſe, and 
a ſmooth ſtalk. Convolvulus quinquefolius glaber 
Americanus. Pluk. Alm. 116. Smooth fve-leaved Amc- 
rican Bindweed. 
The firſt ſort grows naturally in both Indies; in the 
Weſt-Indies it is called Sweet-William, and by ſome 
Indian Pink. It riſes with a * ſtalk ſeven or 
eight feet high, ſending out many flender twining 
branches, which twiſt about any neighbouring plants 
for ſupport; the leaves are winged, being compoſed 
of ſeveral pair of very fine narrow lobes, not thicker 
than fine ſowing thread; they are about an inch long, 
of a deep , and ſometimes are by pairs oppoſite, 
and at others they are alternate; the flowers come 
out ſingly from the ſide of the ſtalks, ſtanding upon 
lender foot-ſtalks about one inch long; they are fun- 


nel-ſhaped, having a tube an inch long, which is nar- | 
ottom, but gradually widens to the top, which | 


row at 
ſpreads open flat, with five corners or angles: they 
are of a moſt beautiful ſcarlet colour, ſo make a fine 
appearance, This is an ahnualplant in England, but 
whether it is ſo in its native place I cannot tell; for as 


the ſeeds fall tothe , 1o there is a ſucceſſion of 
Young plants, which continue flowering great part of 


R | | . 
This is a tender plant, ſo will not thrive in the open 
A g 


air in Eager id ; it is propagated by ſeeds, which 
ſhould be ſown on a hot-bed in the ſpring ; and as the 
plants will ſoon appear, they ſhould be each tranſ- 
Planted into a ſmall pot filled with light earth, before 
they twine about each other, for then it will be difficult 
to e them without breaking their tops. When 
they are they ſhould be plunged 
hot- bed, and ſticks placed down. by each plant for their 
| Rtalks to twine about; after they have taken new root, 
they ſhould have a [good ſhare of air in warm wea- 
ther io prevent their drawing up weak ; and when they 
are advanced too high to remain under the frame, 
they ſhould be removed into the tan-bed in the ſtove, 
where they ſhould. have 1 for their branches 
will eutend to a conſiderable height. They will begin 
to flower in June, and there will be a ſucceſſion. of 
flowers till the co of September, and the ſeeds will 
ripen well in this ſituation 8 er 2 
| 12 ſecond ſort grows naturally in Carolina and the 
Bahama Iſlands this'is alſo an annual plant in Eng- 
land, but is not ſo tender as the former. It bath a 
twining ſtalk, which riſes ſix or eight feet high, gar- 
niſhed with heart-ſhaped leaves ending in acute 
points, Which are divided into angles at their baſe ; 
the flowers come out from the fide of the branches, 
upon [lender foot-ſtalks, which ſupport three or four 
flowers of the ſame form and ſize as the former, but 
are not ſo deep coloured. There is a variety of this 
with Orange coloured flowers, but they do not differ 
in any other reſpect. If the ſeeds of this ſort are 
ſown on a hot · bed in the ſpring, and when the plants 
come up, if they are gradually hardened, and after- 
ward tranſplanted into a varm border, in favourable 
ſcaſons. they will flower and produce good ſeeds, but 
moſt people raiſe the plants on a very gentle hot- bed, 
and tranſplant them rd into another; by which 


into a new 


method they. are brought forward, ſo will perſect 


their ſeeds earlier. ; "0 
he third ſort is like the ſecond; but the leaves have 


* 


ſollis trilobis cordatis, pedunculis ! 


| three flowers on a | 
foot-ſtalk., Convolvulus pentaphyllos minor, flore pur- | 


containing one 


150 


nd angles, and the flowers are of a Roſe cdlour, 
beer = 


alk ſuſtaining one flower. This may be treated 
in the ſame manner as the ſecond/ſort. 
The fourth ſort grows naturally in the Welt-Indies, 
where it twines about any neighbouring ſupport, and 
riſes ten or twelve feet high, garniſhed with large 
heart-ſhaped. entire leaves : the flowers come out from 
the ſide of the branches upon lender foot-{talks, in 
cluſters; they are of a. blue colour, and their brims 
are not angular as in the former ſpecies, but entire 
This fort is propagated by ſecds, which ſhould be 
ſown on a hot-bed in the ſpring; and the plants af. 
terward treated in the ſame way as is before directed 
for the firſt ſort, for it is too tender to thrive in the 
n air here. | | 

he fifth ſort is cultivated in moſt of the iſlands in 
the Weſt-Indies, but is ſup ſed to have been intro. 
duced there from the Spaniſh Main. Theſe plants riſe 
to a very great height, and fend out-many branches 
ſo are planted to cover arbours for ſhade in the iſlands, 


from whence it had the appellation of Spaniſh Arbour 


Vine. The ſtalks of this plant are covered with a pur- 
ple bark ; they twine about any neighbouring ſup- 
port, ſending out many fide branches, fo that one 
FR will cover an arbour of fifty feet long. The 
ves are divided into ſeven lobes almoſt to the bot- 
tom; the flowers come out from the ſide of the 
ſtalks; they are large, funnel-ſhaped, of a bright 
yellow colour, and-ſmell very fweet; theſe are fuc- 
ceeded by large roundiſh capfules with three cells, 
large ſeed in each, which are of a 

dark colour. 5 


This is a perennial plant, but too tender to thrive in 


the open air in England; the ſeeds of this muſt be 
| ſown upon a hot-bed in the ſpring, and when the 


| rate pots, 


plants come up, they muſt be tranſplanted into ſepa- 
ö plunged into a freſh hot · bed; but as 
will ſoon too tall to ſtand under a frame, 
they ſhould be removed into the barł· ſtove, where 
they muſt be ſupported, ocherwiſe they will twine 


about all the neighbouring plants. As theſe plants 
extend their ſhoots to — 3 8 
quire a tall ſtove, where 


very great length, they re- 
a | e they may have room to grow, 
without which - will never produce any flowers. 
I have had theſe plants ſeveral years, but have only 


ſeen one flower produced from them ; for they-grow 


re they begin to have flowers, as that 


ſo very! 
| — wes in England have height enough for 


their ˖ 


The fixth ſort grows naturally in moſt of the iſtands in 


the Weſt - Indies; this hath a twining ſtalk, which 
riſes ten or twelve feet high, garniſhed with leaves 


divided. into three lobes, which are heart-ſhaped ; the 


foot-ſtalks ariſe from the ſide of the ſtalks, each ſuſ- 


; raining three purple flowers. This is alſo tender, fo 
the plants muſt be raiſed on a hot - bed in the ſpring, 


treatment the 


into another hot-bed, where they 
reach the ald 


and afterward planted in ſeparate pots, plunging them 
nay remain till they 
, when they ſhould be removed into 


a glaſs - caſe here they may have room, and be ſcreen- 


ed from the cold, but ſhould have a large ſhare of 


free air-admitted to them in warm weather ; with this 
will flower and produce ripeſceds. 


The ſeventh ſort grows naturally in India; this riſes 


with a twining 


hairy ſtalk four or five feet high, gar. 
niſhed with hand- d leaves which are hairy, and 
divided at che bottom into ſeveral lobes; the flowers 


come out in cluſters, incloſed in a five-cornered invo- 


lucrum; they are of a purpliſh- colour, but ſmall, and 


open only in the evening, ſo make no figure. This 


ment as che ſixth ſort. 


is propagated by ſeeds, and requires the ſame treat- 
The eighth ſort grows naturall in the Weſt-Indies ; 
this hath a ſmoo . which riſes four or 
five- feet high,- garniſhed with hand- + leaves 
having five lobes; which fit cloſe to the ftalks ; the 


flowers come out from the ſide of the ſtalks upon 
ſhort- foot · talks, which ſuſtain two or three purple 


flowers z theſe are ſucceeded. by round tricapſular ſeed- 


. veſſels; in each cell there is one: brown ſeed 


" This 


1IR1 


This ſort requires the ſame treatment as the two for- 


mer, with which it will producy r ny perfect | 


its ſeeds in England. 
IRESINE. Lin. Gen. 111, Amaranchus. Sloan bag 


am. 49. 1 
The Cnanacrans * 


It hath male and female flowers on fires vine the | 


ed' of ttoo neat 
ſoaped petals, and 


alement and curoila as 
no ſtyle, ' crowned by 


tandria, from their nb male and female flowers 
on different plants, and the male wy ot meg five 
ſtamina. 
We know but one — of this — i 
Ia Es IxE (Celgſoides.) Lim. Sp. 1456. Amaranthus panicula 
flavicante gracili holoſericea. Sloan. Cat. Jam. 49 


Amaranthus with ſlender yellowiſh s of filky flowers. 
This plant grows nat in Jamaica, and molt of 
the other iſlands in the Weſt- Indies, from whence I 


have received the ſeeds.” It is 1a); the ſtalks. 
are weak, ſo require f| ; Ey riſe ten or twelve 
feet high, having large knots at each joint, —— 
with oval, F. prune — — 
are very diffuſed, branching out on every ſide; the 
flowers are produced on the top, in _ looſe pa- 
nicles, covered with a/filky down, of a pale yellow 
colour; theſe in July and Auguſt, and in warm 
ſcaſons the — in the autumn. 
It is propagat which ſhould be ſown upon 
a hot - bed in — ing. and the plants ſhould be at- 
terward treated in the ſame manner as hath been di- 

rected for the tender forts of Amaranthus, till they 
are too tall to remain in the frame, when they 

be removed to the bark · ſtove, plunging the 

pots into the tan-· bed, and rting the branches of 
the plants with a trellis to prevent their falling on 
other plants; in this ſituation they will uce flowers 
and ſeeds the ſecond year, = the — may be con- 
tinued three or four years — 

IRIS. Tourn. Inſt. R. II. 358. tab. x86, 187% 188. 
Lin. Gen. Plant. 57. —— in renn 


Flambe. 

| be eng = 4 = 8 — 

The s are intloſed in £ (or ſheaths) which ure 
. — 2 — into fix parts; tbe tbree 


outer petals are oblong, obtuſe, and the three inner 
are erett, and end in arute points; theſe all ain at their 
'baſe : they have three awl-fbaped ſtamina, with lis upon 
the reflexed petals, and are terminated by oblong \depreſſed 
funimits. Under the flower ir fituated an oblong gormen 
' fupporting a flender Mie, crowned by à largs throe-yoimted 
ftigma;, the'germen afterward becomes an . 
capfule with three cells, filled with large ſceut. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſoctlon of 
Linmæus's third 2 intitled Triandria Monogynia, 
which contains thoſe plants cn wigs r e 
ſtamina and one ſtyle, | 
The Speis are, 
1. Ia is (Pſeudoacorns) corollis imberilus, FR . 
rioribus ſtigmate minoribus, foliis enſiformibus Hort. 
Chff. Iris with an unbearded flotver, tho inner Petals 
ſmaller than the and \ſword-fhaped\ dave. Iris 
paluſtris lutea. Tabern. Icon. * er =_ 
Flower-de-luce. *. 
2. Iats (Squalens) corollis barbath, caule tons e 
multificto Hort. Cliff. 18. Iris with bearded flowers, 
and the-ftalks longer than the leaves, havi 
This is the Iris vulgaris Germanica five e. 
C. B. P. $0; Common German, or wild Flower: deduce. 
3. IxISs (4 2 corollis barbatis, ſcapo nudo wongitu- 
dine foltoram'muiltiftors: Prod. Ley d. 1 ." Iris wh a 
bearded flower, and u nate —— v (be ge ib leuves, 
with may. flowers." Iris la 


> leaves, taub many 


11 
. Broad. liaved Flomer- de. luce, 0 talks art without 
es. 


4. Iais (Laricgata) corollis barbatis, caule ſubfolloſo 
itudine worum multifloro. Prod. Leyd. 17. tris 
evi —— and a leafy talk the length ef the 
flowers. Iris latifolia patthonica, co- 
lore: multi = lick. B. P. 31. Broad-leaved' — 
Flotoer- de. luce of many colours. 
5: Iats (Sn) corollis barbatis, caule foliis longiore 
* Hort. Cliff. 18. Vis with a bearded flower, 
and a ftalk longer #han the leaves, having one * Iris 
Suſiana, flore maximo ex albs nigricante. C. B. P. 31. 


Flower-de-luce with a ve rg fre vs a black and 
white'tolour, commonly called Chalcedonian 

6. Ins { Biflora) corollis barbatis, caule 252 deore 

trifloro. Hort. Upfal. 17. Irir with a bearded flower, 

' anda ftult ſhorter than the leaves, with three flowers. 
Iris humilis major, ſaturate purpurea biflora, Tourn. 

Inſt. 361. Greater Dwarf Flower-de-luce of a dark * purple 
colour, and having two flrewers on each ſtalk; 4 

7. Inis ( Pumila) relle barbatis, caule follis brevibre 
unifforo. Lin. Sp. Plant. 38. Iris with a brarded flower, 
and a ftalk ſhirter than the —— with one flower. Iris 
 humilis minor, flore Tourn. Inſt, 361. 
Smaller Dwarf Flower- — with a purple flower. 

8. Iats (Germanica) corollis barbatis, caule foliis 16 

ore multifloro, floribus inferioribus pedunculatis. hh. 

Sp. 55: Tris with a bearded flower, a ftalk longer than 
the leaves with many flowers, and the Imotr flowers on 
foot-ftalks. Iris Africa cærulea polyanthos. C. B. P. 
Blue Afiatic Flotper- do- luce with many flowers, aa 
greater Dalmatian Iris. | 

9. Inis (Orientalis) corollis bade inibus wigdak, 
foliis enſiformibus longiſſimis caule foliis longiore bi- 
floro. Pluk. 154. Iris with a bearded flower, a three- 
cornered germon, long feoord. ſbaped leaves, and a 
| ſtalk longer than the leaves, with tipo flowers. 

10. Iats (Graminea) corollis imberbibus, inibus 
ſexangularibus, caule ancipiti, foliis linearibus. Hort. 
Cliff. 19. Iris with flowers having no beards, 4 l 


nered germen, a flalt having flowers on both ſides, and 

. narrow leaves. Iris lia prunum redblens mi- 
nor. C. B. P. 3g. 8 marrow-leaved Flower-de-lyce 
ſmelling ike Plums. , 


11. Iris (Maritima) corollis imberbibus, caule foliis 
breviore trifloro, foliis lineari-enfiformibus. {ris whoſe 
| flowers are nt bearded, the ftalk ſhorter than the leaves, 
having 'three | flowers, and narrow fword-ſbaped leaves. 
Iris —— rhariritia major. C. B. P. 33. Greater 

 narrow-legved maritime Flower-de-luce. 

12, Ixis (Ahowftifolia) corollis imberbibus, caule foliis 
æqualibus multifloro, ſpathia majoribus erectis. {ris 

whe flowers have u beards, the ſtalks equal in length 

the leaves, bavin flowers which are larger 
and more tres than the'ſpatba. Iris anguſtifolia; ma- 
ririma minor. C. B. P. Smaller maritime 

Flower. de- luce. | 

13. Ixis (Bicolor) corollis imberbibus, 4 foliis lon- 
giore multifloro, | inibus laribus, foliis li- 
nearibus. Is wbeſe flowers have no beards, the ſtalks 

longer than the leaves, with many flowers, a fox-cornered 
germen, and very narrow leaves. Iris anguſtifolia, bi- 
color: C. B. P. 33. Nerrow-leaved Flower-de-luce- With 
i colour. 

14.1 — (Sparia) corellis imberbibus, germinibus ſex- 

latibus, ' caule tereti, foliis ſublinearibus. Hort. 


Iris whoſe flowers have no "beards, with a jix- 
3 8 , and very narrow leu ves. 
Iris pratenſis anguſtifolia, folio fotido. C. B. P. 32. 
| | Narrow-leeved Meadow Freer. de. luer, with a ſtinking 

_ 

Ins (Sativa) corollis itmberbibus, ſparh& bifolià, 
| " folioſo longirudine foliorum, pedunculis lon- 
1 Iris wiſh flowers — Firs beards, a fheath 
two leaves, leafy talk the length of. the leaves, 
— enger pot. ſtulls to ibe flowers. Iris fativa lutea. 

C. p. F. 32. how Curden Flower-de-luce. 
16. Jars (Pia) corollis imberbibus, caule longitudine 
foliorum multifforo, foliis+enſiformibus. Vis with an 


caule oe C P. 


unbearded flower, a fult the length of the leaves, with 
3 many 


IRI 
many flowers, ond fwordyſbaped leaves. Iris humilis 
minor, flore picto. Tourn. Inſt. 362. Leſſer Dwarf 
our. ue. luce with a painted flower. ae 
17. Inrs (Verna) corollis imberbibus, caule unifloro fo- 
liis breyibre, radice fibrosà. Flor. Virg. 10. Iris wilb 
an unbenrued flower, a ftalk ſhorter than the leaves, with' 
ene flotber, and a fibrous root.” Iris Virginiana pumila 
five chamziris verna anguſtifolia, flore purpuro-cæ- 
ruleo odorato. Pluk. Alm. 196. Dwarf Spring Vir- 
ginia Flower-de-luce, withia narrow leaf, and a purple 
blue feoeet ſmelling flower. © What 3% 


: 


18, Ixis (Verfitolor)corollis imberbibus, germinibus ſub- : 


trigonis, caule tereti, foliis enſiformibus. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 39. Tris with an unbearded flower; a three-cor- 
nered germen, a taper ſtalk, and ſword-ſhaped leaves. : Iris 
Americana verſicolor ſtylo crenato. Dill. Hort. Elth. 


188. A. American Flower-de-luce, with a a 
e , : 


crenated ſty 


19. lass (Fetidiſima) corollis imberbibus peralis interi- | 
oribus patentiſſimis, caule uniangulato foliis enſifor- 
Ducpie lowers, uhiahüvind name deb ochg f, having 


mibus. Hort.” Cliff. 19. Iris with an unbeurded flotper, 
the inner petals ſpreading, a ſtalk with one angle, and fword- 
ſhaped leaves. Iris fœtidiſſima, ſeu Xyris. Tourn. Inſt. 
360. MeſtNtinking Flower-de-luce, or Xyris, called Stinking 
la * 
20. Iais (Siberica) corollis imberbibus, germinibus tri- 
nis, caule tereti, foliis hnearibus. Lin. Hort. Cliff. 
19. Iris with an unbearded flower, a three-cornered ger- 
men, a taper ſtalk, and narrow leaves. Iris pratenſis, 
. anguſtifolia non fœtida altior. C. B. P. 32. Taller 
narrow-leaved Meadow Flower- de- luce, not flinking. 
21, Inis (Tuberoſa) corollis imberbibus, foliis tetragonis. 
Vir. Cliff. 6. Iris with an unbearded flower and four- 
cornered leaves. Hermodactylus folio quadrangulo. 
Tourn. Cor. 50. Hermodattyle with a ſour-cornered leaf. 
22. IR1s (Florentina) corollis barbatis, caule foliis altiore 
ſubbifloro floribus ſeſſilibus. Lin. Sp. 55. Iris with a 
' bearded corolla, ftalks taller than the leaves, having to 
ſeſſile flewers. Iris alba Florentina. C. B. P. 3 1. White 
Florentine Iris. | 
23. Ixis (Sambucina) corollis barbatis, caule foliis altiore 
- multifloro, petalis deflexis — erectis emarꝑinatis. 
Lin. Sp. 55. Iris with à bearded corolla, ftalks taller 
than the leaves, having many flowers whoſe petals are de- 
* flexed, and the upright are indented. Iris latifolia Ger- 
manica, ſambuci odore. C. B. P. 31. f 
The firſt ſort grows naturally in ditches and ſtanding 
waters in moſt parts of England; this is titled in the 
Pharmacopeia, Acorus adulterinus, or Pſeudo acorus. 


Baſtard Acorus. The roots of this are pretty thick, 
Heſhy, and ſpread every way near the ſurface of the | 


ground; the leaves are ſword-ſhaped, very long, of 

>= deep green calour, and not ſo {tiff as thoſe of the 

Garden Tris; the ſtalks riſe from two to three feet 
high, toward the top of which grow three or four 

flowers one above another, whith gradually ſucceed 
each other; they are ſhaped like the ordinary Flower- 
de-luce, but the three inner petals are leſs than the 
ſtigmas, ſo they want the three upright petals which 
are termed ſtandards. Theſe appear 1n June, and are 
ſucceeded by large three-cornered capſules, containing 
three rows of flat ſeeds. 

This ſort is not cultivated. in gardens, but being an 
officinal plant, it is here mentioned to introduce the 
other. WET OOTY YN * 


The ſecond ſort grows naturally in Germany, but has 


been long cultivated in the Engliſn gardens for or- 
nament; the roots of this are very thick, fleſhy, and 
divided into joints, ſpreading juſt under the ſurface of 
the ground; they are of a browniſh colour on their 
outſide, but white within; the leaves ariſe in cluſters, 

. embracing each other at their baſe, but ſpread aſunder 
upward in form of wings; they are a foot and a 
half long, and two inches broad, having ſharp edges, 


Which are a little longer than the leavrs, having at 
each joint one leaf without a foot-ſtalk ; theſe diminiſh 
in t 


upright 
thin, of mixed black and white ſtripes; the three 
bending . or falls are of a darker colour, from 
whence ſo 


the three ere 


ending in points like ſwords; the ſtalks between theſe, 


ir ſize upward; the ſtalks divide into three 


branches, each of which produce two or three flowers 
one above -another at diſtances, each incloſed in a 


communicated to many curious gardens in Europ e. 


IN. 


ſheath; they have three large Violet / coloured pet 
which turn back ward, and, are called falls; — bang 


beards near an inch long on their midrib toward their 


baſe, and have a ſhortſarched petal which, cover the 


beard, with three broad erect petals of the ſame co. 
lour, called ſtandards; the, ſtamina lie upon the re. 


| flexed petals. Under each flower is ſituated an ob. 
long -germen, vhich turns to a large thtec- cornered 
6 [n with three cells, Gee wich lar 
| ds. 


with ls, ge compreſſed 
Phis lowers in, Jung, and the ſceds ripen in 
August. e t 2514 7 0 


There is. 4 variety of his wich blue fandards and 
purple falls, which is titled: Iris hoxtenſis latifolia, by 


Caſpar Bauhin; and one with pale purple ſtandard', 
another with white, and a third with a. danaller, flower, 
but theſe are accidental varieties: :Which., have come 
from leeds: MN 10 E3bivift. 12 P19wor! 2 3 

The third ſort. has broader, leaves than the laſt, the 
ſtalks have no leaves upon them, andareequalin length 
with the leaves ; they have three or four large bright 


purpliſh ſheaths or hood the; three. beading petals 
or falls are ſtriped with hit, fem the baſc to the 
end of, the beard ; the flo are du σνν ed by large 
blunt triangular capſules h hog cells, ed with 
compreſſed ſccds. It flawers; the: latter end of May, 
and the fteds ripen the beginning of Augult. 


The fourth fort grows; natgrally in Hungary; the 


leaves of this are like thoſe of the ſecond fort, but 
are of a darker green; the ſtalks riſe as tall as che 


leaves, and toward the bottom are garniſhed, with one 


leaf at each joint, whoſe, baſe embrace the ſtalks ; the 
upper part is naked, and branches into three, each 
having two or three flowers above one another; the 
three upright petals or ſtandards are yellow, and the 
bending petals or falls are variegated with purple 
ſtripes. This flowers in June, but is rarely ſucceeded 
by ſeeds in England ts ooh 

The fifth ſort grows naturally near Conſtantinople, 
and in other parts of the caſt. The leaves of this tort 


are not ſo broad as thoſe of the ſecond, and are of a 


rayiſh colour; the ſtalks. riſe two feet and a half 
, ſupporting one very large flower; the three 
are almoſt, as broad as a hand, but very 


me gardeners. haye called it the Mourning 
Iris. This flowers the latter end of May, or the be- 
ginning of June, but never has any ſeeds in England. 
The ſixth ſort hath broad leaves like thoſe of the ſe- 
cond fort, but ſhorter; the ſtalks riſe nine or ten 
inches high, branching into two or three at the top, 
each ſuſtaining two deep purple flowers. This flowers 


in May, but is not ſucceeded by ſeeds in England. 


The ſeventh fort hath narrower and ſhorter. leaves 
than the former ; the ſtalks are ſhorter than the leaves, 
and ſupport one flower on the top, of a light purple 
colour. This flowers the beginning of May, but 
rarely produces ſeeds in this country. There are two 
or three varieties of this, which differ in the colour 
of their flowers. Io | 
The eighth ſort hath the largeſt leaves of any of the 
Flower-de-luce, they are of a grayiſh colour and 
ſpread wide, embracing each other at their baſe, wheie 
they are purpliſh. The ſtalks. riſe near four feet high, 
and divide into ſeveral branches, each ſupporting three 
or four flowers above each other at diſtances, covered 
with a thin ſneath; the three bending petals or falls, 
are of a faint purple inclining to blue, with purple 
veins running andere the beard is yellow, and 
petals or ſtandards are of a bright blue, 
with ſome” faint purple ſtripes, the flowers have an 
agreeable ſcent. They appear the latter end of June, 


but are ſeldom ſucceeded by ſeeds in England. 
The ſeeds of the ninth: ſort: were brou 


t from Car- 
niola, by the Right Rev. Dr. Pocock, Biſhop of 
Oſſory, who found the plants growing there naturally: 
theſe were ſown in the Chelſea garden, where they 
ſucceeded very well, and the plants have been ſincc 


his 


IRI 
This plant hath a thick fleſhy root, divided into many 
knots or tubers, which ſpread and multiply in the 
round; theſe ſend out many ſtrong, thick, fleſhy fi- 
res, which ſtrike deep in the earth, putting out ſe- 
veral ſmaller fibres from their ſides. From theſe roots 


ariſe cluſters of flat ſword-ſhaped leaves of a deep 


green colour, which are more than three feet long, 
and little more than one inch broad in the broadeſt 
part, ending in points; theſe leaves are connected to- 
gether at their baſe into ſeveral heads or bundles, 
wrapping over each other; and between theſe ariſe 
the flower-ſtalks, which grow four feet high and are 
jointed, having very long ſpathæ or ſheaths at each, 
of the upper joints, which include the flowers, Theſe 
ſtalks generally ſuſtain two flowers, one coming out 
of each ſheath or ſpatha; theſe are permanent, and 
when the flowers are paſt, cloſely cover the ſeed-veſſel. 
The flowers are divided into nine leaves, three of 
theſe ſtand ere, which are white, and ſix turn down, 
which are joined together at their baſe, the lower 
ſpreading out into a broad, obtuſe, reflexed fall, 
having a beard which is of a bright yellow colour; the 
upper ſegtnent is arched over the lower, ſo as to form 
a ſort of lip, which is reflexed backward under theſe 
is ſituated an oblong three-cornered germen, which af- 
terward becomes an oblong, ſwollen, three-cornered 
ſeed-veſſel, ending in a long point, which opens into 
three longitudinal cells, in which the ſeeds are ranged; 
theſe are angular and compreſſed. This plant flowers 
the latter end of June, or the NY of July, and 
the ſeeds ripen in the autumn, Ir is very hardy, and 
thrives well in the open air without any protection. 
The leaves decay to the root in the autumn, and new 
ones ariſe in the ſpring. The roots alſo propagate 
very faſt; when they are in a light moiſt ſoil, ſo that 


it may ſoon be had in plenty, without waiting for 


lants from feeds: 


he tenth ſort grows naturally in Auſtria z this hath 


narrow, flat, Graſs-like leaves, about a foot long, of 
a light green colour; between theſe ariſe the ſtalks 
about ſix inches high, having two narrow green leaves, 
which are much longer than the ſtalks ; theſe ſtalks 
ſuſtain two or three flowers, which are ſmaller than 
any of the former ſpecies ; the petals have no beards, 
but have a broad yellow-line adorned with purple 
' ſtripes z the three falls are of a light purple colour 
ſtriped with blue, and have a convex ridge running 
longitudinally, the other are of a reddiſh purple va- 
riegated with violet; they have a' ſcent like freſh 
Plums. It flowers in July, and is ſucceeded by ſeed- 
veſſels which are ſhort, having three borders or wings 
running lengthways, opening in three cells, which are 
filled with angular ſeeds, which ripen in September. 

The eleventh ſort grows naturally near the ſea, in the 
ſouth of France, and in Italy. This hath narrow 


ſword- ſnaped leaves, little more than a foot long, of | 


a deep green colour; the ſtalks do not riſe ſo tall as 
the leaves; they ſuſtain at the top two or three flowers 
which ſtand near together; they are of a bright 

urple colour with very deep falls, and the three 
| Randards are blue; the bending petals have no beards, 
but inſtead of that white broad ſtripes through the 
middle. This flowers in July, and the ſeeds ripen in 
September.. 0 „ e | 
The twelfth ſort hath narrower leaves than the former, 
but of the ſame deep green colour ; the ſtalks do not 


riſe higher than the leaves, and ſupport two or three | 


flowers, which have lo manent empalements 
ſtanding erect, which cover the ſeed - veſſel till the 

ſeeds are ripe ; the flowers are ſmaller, and of a paler 
colour than thoſe of the eleventh ſort. 
The thirteenth ſort has very narrow, long, Graſs-like 
leaves, of a light green; the ſtalks riſe,two feet and 


a half high, ſuſtaining three or four flowers abovecach | 


other, which have blue falls, and purple ſtandards 
ſtriped with 
and the ſeeds ripen at Michaelmas. 


The fourteenth ſort grows naturally in Germany this 


hath leaves like thoſe of the eleventh ſort, which, 


when broken, have a diſagreeable ſcnt; but this is 


pale blue lines. This flowers in July, 


— _ — — 


of their roots, which molt of them mo 


ſprin 
Bln ſummer. All thoſe ſorts Which 


IRI 

accidental, and not common to all the plants; the 
ſtalks of this are r, and riſe a little aboye the 
leaves, and ſuſtain. three or four flowers one above 
another, which have light blue ſtandards, and purple 
variegated falls without beards; inſtead of which, they 
have a broad white line in the middle; theſe are ſuc- 
ceeded by ſhort thick capſules, which have'ſcarce an 

angles, opening in three cells, which are filled ich 


| * Rane. t flowers in July, and the ſeeds ripen 


in September. | | Es. 

The fifteenth ſort has narrower leaves than thoſe of 
the ſecond, of a pale green colour, and not ſo ſtiff; 
the ſtalks are equal in height with the leaves, and 


branch out on both ſides with long er each 


ſuſtaining one pretty large yellow flower, incloſed in 
a long two-leaved ſheath; at each joint where the 
foot · ſtalks come out there is a ſingle leaf, which em- 
braces the ſtalks with their baſe, This flowers in June, 
but rarely produces ſeeds in this county. 
There are two varieties of this ſort, one with a ſul- 
phur-coloured, and the other with a variegated flower, 
which are ſuppoſed to be only varieties which have 
been accidentally produced from ſeeds. 
The ſixteenth fort hath broad ſword-ſhaped leaves 
about eight inches long ; the ſtalks riſe about the ſame 
height with the leaves, and divide into two or three 
foot-ſtalks, each ſuſtaining two or three, flowers one 
above another, which have yellow ſtandards, and the 
falls are variegated with dark ſtripes. This flowers 
in June, but does not produce ſeeds here. 
The ſeventeenth ſort grows naturally in North Ame- 
rica; this hath tufted fibrous roots, from which ariſe 
many Graſs-like leaves about nine inches long; from 
between theſe come out the ſtalks, which are ſhorter 
than the leaves, ſupporting one purple flower with 
blue ſtandards. This ſort flowers in May, but ſeldom 
en ſeeds in England. oh gt 
he eighteenth ſort grows alſo in North America; 
this hath narrow ſword-· haped leaves about a foot 
long, of a light green colour ; the ſtalks riſe a little 
above the leaves, they are taper, and ſupport two-or 
three flowers one above another; the ſtandards are of 
a light blue, and the falls are purple variegated, with 
a broad white line inſtead of a beard through the 
middle. The germen, which is ſituated under the 
flower, 1s three-cornered below, but taper toward the 
A This flowers in June, and often produces ſeeds 
re. 
The nineteenth ſort grows. naturally in moiſt 
in many parts of England, ſo is ſeldom admitted into 
E This hath thick tufted fibrous roots; the 
eaves are of a Graſs- green, ſword-ſhaped, and when 
broken emit a ſtrong odour, not much unlike that of 


hot roaſt beef at the firſt ſcent, but if ſmelt too cloſe, 


becomes diſagreeable. It is generally called ſtinking 
Gladwyn in A land; the ſtalks riſe about the ſame 
height with the leaves, ſupporting two ſmall flowers, 
of a purple colour, variegated, It flowers in June, 
and the ſeeds ripen in autumn. | x 

The twentieth ſort grows naturally in Auſtria, and 
Bohemia this hath narrow ſword-ſhaped leaves near 
a foot and a half long, of a dark green colour; the 
flower; ſtalks riſe above the leaves, and ſupport two 
or. three flowers with, light blue ſtandards, and deep 
blue falls, with a broad ſtripe of white, inſtead of the 
beard. This flowers in July, and the ſeeds ripen in 


,Septeraber. .-,..,.. : ..., * a 
There are ſeveral varieties of theſe flag or ſword-leaved 
Iriſes, which chiefly differ in the colour of their flow- 


ers, ſo are not to be regarded as diſtinct ſpecies ; thoſe 
which are here enumerated are ſuppoſed to be ſpe- 


_cifically different, great part, of them I have cultivated 


and found them conſtantly produce the ſame 


by ſeeds, ; 

as the parent plane. — 

All theſe ſorts are generally propagated by parting. 

enough. The beſt time to remove and part ti Note 

is in autumn, that they may get e root before the 

otherwiſe they will not flower ſtrong the fol- 

pread uch 
| at 


+ 
* 


* 


ISA 
at their roots ſhould be tranſplanted every other year, 
to keep them within bounds, otherwiſe they will 


ſpread ſo much as to become troubleſome, eſpecially 
| if they are planted near other flowers; indeed, the 


large growing kinds are moſt of them too ſpreading 


for the flower-garden, fo are only fit to fill up the 


ſpaces between trees and ſhrubs in large plantations, 
where they will have a good effect during the time of 


their flowering. 


The fifth, ſixth, ſeventh, tenth, eleventh, ſixteenth, | 
2. 


_ clumps of 


be ſown ſoon 


nered leaves, 
ſupports one flower, ſnaped like thoſe of the Iris, but 


| ſown in the ſpring, they will 


decay, but 


ſeventeenth and eighteenth ſorts, grow in leſs com- 
paſs, ſo may be admitted into the large borders, or in 
ers in the plaſure-garden where they 

will add to the variety, The fifth fort ſhould have a 
warmer ſituation, being a little tender, but all the 
other ſorts will grow in almoſt any foil or ſituation; 
theſe ma al he propogated by ſeeds, which' ſhould 
r they are ripe, then the plants will 

come up the following ſpring ; but if the ſeeds are 
lie a year in the ground 

before they vegetate : When the plants come up they 
muſt be kept clean from weeds, and: che following au- 
tumn ſhould be tranſplanted into beds at ten inches 
or a foot diſtance, where- they may remain till they 
flower, which will be the ſecond fummer after tranſ- 
planting but as moſt of the ſorts are ſo eaſily pro- 


ants, unleſs of thoſe forts which are ſcarce. 


| aga Dy their roots, few people care to wait for 
feedling P 
The twenty-firſt fort grows naturally 'in the iſlands of 


the Archipelago this hath a tuberous knobbed root, 
from which ariſe five or ſix long, narrow, four-cor- 
tween which anſe the ſtalk, which 


ſmall; and of a dark purple colour. This flowers in 
April, but does not p 
propagated by the roots, which ſend out offsets; theſe 
may be taken up and tranſplanted when their leaves 
la not be kept too long out of the 
round. If theſe are planted in a deep looſe ſoil, the 
Bots Wl run down, and be loſt in a few years where 
they are not diſturbed, ſo they ſhould be annually 


tranſplanted, and have a ſhallow foil ; they are hardy 


_reſpe& to cold, and require no farther care but to 


Re them clean from weeds. 


The”"twenty-ſecond ſort grows naturally in the warm 
parts of Europe, but is hardy enough to thrive in the 


| * air in England; the leaves of this ſort are broad, 
of a 


I 


which fit cloſe. to 


RIS bulboſa, 
IRIS Perſica. 


pale green colour; the flower-ftalks riſe taller 
than the leaves, e le one or two white flowers 


The twenty-third fort hath broad leaves, of a deeper 


green than thoſe of the laſt ſort. The ſtalks riſe much 


dove the leaves, each having four or five flowers, 
which have a yellow ground, variegated with dark 
brown tri and have a ſcent like Elder; the two 


ſorts flower the latter end of May, or beginning of 


ne 


are ſo hardy as to chrive as well as the ſecond 


ſort in the open air in this country, and may be pro- 


ated by parting of their roo 
in way as is directed for that 


See XIr ux. 


or by ſeeds, in the 


A : 


ISA TIS. Tourn, Inſt. R. H. 21 f. tab. 100. Lin. Gen. 


N This genus of lants is ran 
ef Lingus g 


preſſed 


Plant. 738. Woad; in French, Paſtel. 

Wn 8 are, 1 
ent of the flawer is compoſed of four oval co- 

loured leaves, which ſpread open n "The 


which are narrow at their baſe, but broad bruſe at 
their ends. It hath fix ſtamina, four of whith art as long 


minated by oblong lateral ſummits. It has an'oblong com- 

men, the length. of the two ſhorter Namina, 
ou an e, The germen becomes an ob- 
long compreſſed pod with one cell, opening with tuo valves, 
inclofing one ovgl compreſſed ſeed in the center, 
in the ſecond ſection 
teenth Claſs, intitled Tetradynamia 


uce ſeeds in England. It is 


e ſtalks, The roots of this are | 
uſed in medicine, and is uſually called Sweet Iris: 


| 


: 
' 
| 
1 
. 


[ 3 


* 


4. IsaTis ( 


# 


ISA 


Siliquoſa, which includes the plants whoſe flowers 
have four long and two ſhorter ſtamina, and their ſceds 


in , | 
g Fhe SPECIES are, | 
IsaTr1s' (TinZoria) foliis radicalibus oblongo-ovatis 
obtuſis integerrimis, caulinis ſagittatis filiculis oblon- 
55 Woad with oblong, oval, Juan, entire leaves ut 
ottom, but thoſe on the ſtalks arrot- gointed, and oblong 
pods. Iſatis ſativa vel latifolia. C. B. P. 113. Broad. 
leaved tultivated N vad. | 
IsAT1s (Dalmatica) foliis radicalibus lanceolatis cre. 
natis, caulinis lineari-ſagittatis, ſiliculis brevioribus 
emarginatis. M vad with ſpear-ſhaped lower leaves which 
are ſlightly crenated, thoſe on the ftalks very narrow and 
arrow-pointed, and ſhorter indented pods. Iſatis Dal- 
matica major. Bobart. Greater Woad of Dalmatia. 
IsaT1s (Lafftatica) foliis radicalibus crenatis, caulinis 
fagittatis, pedunculis ſubtomentoſis. Lin. Sp. 936. 
2 with crenated lower leaves, thoſe on the talks hal. 
bert-ſhaped, and the foot-ſtalks of the flowers woolly. 
Iſatis ſylveſtris, minor Luſitanica. H. L. App. Smaller 
wild Fins Woad. 8 
tiaca) foliis omnibus dentatis. Lin. Sp. 
37. Woad whoſe leaves are all indented. 
he firſt ſort is cultivated in ſeveral parts of England 
for the purpoſes of dyeing, this being uſed as a foun- 
dation for many of the dark colours. 
This is a 1 well worth propagating in all 
places where the land is ſuitable for it, which muſt be 
a iy ſtrong ſoil, but not too moiſt. 3 
e plant is biennial, in which it differs from the 


third and fourth ſort, which are annual. The lower 


leaves of this are of an oblong oval figure, and pretty 
thick conſiſtence, when growing in a proper ſoil; 
they are narrow at their baſe, but broad above, and 


end in obtuſe roundiſh points, 55 on their edges, 


and of a lucid green. The ſtalks riſe, near, four feet 
high, . dividing into ſeveral branches, garniſhed with 
arrow-ſhaped leaves, ſitting cloſe to the ſtalks , the 
ends of the branches arg terminated by ſmall yellow 
flowers, in very cloſe cluſters, which are compoſed of 
four ſmall W laced in form of a croſs; theſe are 
ſucceeded by 245 ſhaped like a bird's tongue, half 
an inch long, and one eighth of an inch broad, which 
when ripe turn black, and open with two valves, 
having one cell, in which is ſituated a fingle ſeed. It 
flowers in Joly, and the ſeeds ripen the beginaing of 
September. | | 

The third ſort has been ſuppoſed to be the ſame ſpe- 
cies as the firſt, only differing by culture; but I have 
propagated both ſorts more than forty years, and have 
not found either of them alter; there are alſo very 


eſſential differences between the two plants, particu- 


_ larly in the ſhape of the under leaves, which in the 


wild fort are narrow and ſpear-ſhaped, and thoſe on 


the ſtalks are not more than half the breadth of thoſe 
of the cultivated Woad. The ſtalks do not branch 


ſo much, and the pods are narrower than thoſe of the 
| Other ſort, nor do the roots abide ſo long, for they 


enerally die the ſame year. 


F e ſecond ſort grows naturally in Dalmatia; this is 


a biennial plant; the lower leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, 


' 
ö 


þ 1 


* 


and crenated on their edges, but thoſe on the ſtalks 
are + forge and arrow-pointed. The ſtalks branch 
more than thoſe of the firſt ſort, and riſe. higher, The 


flowers are larger, and of a brighter yellow colour. 


The ſced-veſſels are ſhorter, and broader at their ends, 

Which are indented, Theſe plants all flower in July, 

| and their ſeeds ripen in September. | 

flower hath four oblong petals, placed in Jorm of @ croſs, | . 
0 


The fourth fort grows naturally in Egypt, and is an 
annual plant, which is too tender to thrive in the open 


air in England, therefore the ſeeds ſhould be ſown on 
as the „ the other two are ſhorter ; theſe art ter- | 


a hot-bed'in the ſpring; and when the plants are fit 
to remove they muſt be tranſplanted, on a freſh hot- 
bed to bring them forward, but as ſoon as they have 


taken new root, they ſhould have. 3 large ſhare of 


4 
: 


| 
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. | Freſh air admitted to them daily, to prevent their being 


drawn up weak, In this bed they may remain five or 
ſix, weeks, by which time they will be fit to traniplanc 
into pots, which ſhould be carefully performed, not 

SAY R 17 N to 
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to let the earth fall from their roots i the pots mould“ 
alſo be plunged into a moderate hot! bed, giving the | | 


plants plenty of air at all times when the weather 
will permit, and ſupporting their ftalks, which will 
| otherwiſe trail on the ground; with this 

the plants will flower 
in September. 


Then i ies" hot cio Yor c ſo 


are only preſerved in botanic gardens for the ſake of 
variety; the ſecond and third ſorts are propagated by 
ſeeds; which thauld be ſown in autumn; and when 
the plants come up, they mult be tinned, 
them fix inches apart; afterward they mult be kept 
clean from werds: the ſummer following they will 
flower and h | 

ſoon decay the roots of the firſt ſort will live another 
year. The firſt fortwhich is l for uſe, is ſown 
upon freſh land Which is in good heart, for which the 
cultivators.of Woad pay a large rent; they generally 
chuſe to have their land ſituated near great towns, 
where there is plenty of Areſſing, but they never ſtay 
long on the ſame ſpot, for the beſt ground. will not 
admit of being ſown with Woad more than twice 
for if it is oftener repeated, the crop ſeldom pays the | 


charges of culture, &r, * 
Thoſe who cultivate this commodity, haye gangs of 

people, who have beer! bted to this employment, ſo 
that whole families travel about from place to place, 
wherever their principal fixes on land for the purpoſe 
but theſe people oh on in one track, juſt as hy 
deceſſors taught them; nor have their principals de- 
viated much from the practice of their anceſtors, ſo 
that there is a large field for improvement, if any of 
the cultivators of Woad were perſons of genius, and 
could be prevailed on to introduce the garden cul- 
ture ſo far as it may be adapted to this plant; this I 
know from ience, having made numbers of 
trials in the culture of this plant, therefore I ſhall in- 
ſert them here for the benefit of thoſe who may 
ed ingenuity enough to ſtrike out of the old beaten 


As the eſs of Woad conſiſts in the ſize and 
fatneſs of the leaves, the only method to obtain this, 
is by ſowing the ſeed upon ground at a proper ſeaſon, 
and allow the plants proper room to grow, as alſo to 
keep them clean from weeds z which, if permitted to 
to grow, will rob- the plants of their nouriſhment. 
The method practiſed by ſome of the moſt ſkilful 
kitchen-gardeners in the culture of Spinach, would 
be a great improvement to this plant, for ſome of 
them have improved the round-leaved Spinach ſo 
much by culture, as to have the leaves more than ſix 
times the ſize they were formerly; and their fatneſs 
has been in the ſame proportion, upon the ſame land, 
which has been effected by thinning of the plants 
when young, and keeping the ground conſtantly 
clean from weeds; but to return to the culture of 
Woad. | 


After having made choice of a proper ſpot of land, 


which ſhould not be too light and ſandy, nor over ſtiff | 


and moiſt, but rather a gentle hazel loam, whoſe 
parts will eaſily ſeparate : the next is to plough this up 
juſt before winter, laying it in narrow high ridges, 
that the froſt may penetrate through the ridges, to 
mellow and ſoften the clods ; then in the ſpring plough 
it again croſſway, laying it again in narrow ridges ; 
after it has lain ſome time in this manner, and the 
weeds begin to grow, it ſhould be well harrowed to 
deſtroy them; this ſhould be twice repeated while the 
weeds are young, and if there are any roots of large 
perennial weeds, they muſt be harrowed out, and car- 
ried off the ground. In June the ground ſhould be a 

third time Na when the furrows ſhould be nar- 
row, and the ground ſtirred as deep as the p 
go, that the parts may be as well ſeparated as poſſible ; 
and when the weeds appear again, the ground ſhould 
be well harrowed to deſtroy them. Toward the end 


of July, of the beginning of Haga, it mould beg 
loughed the laſt time, when the land ſhould be laid 
— and when there is a proſpect of ſhowers, the 


leaving 


produce, pe ſeeds, after which theſe a 


plough will 


ment 
in June, and ripen their ſeeds 


eir pre- 


— 


— — 


— 
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— 


Weeks 
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22 be harrowed to receive the ſeeds, which 
ld be ſown either in rows with the drill plough, 
or in broad-caft, after the common method; but it will 


be proper to ſteep the ſeeds one night in water before 


they are ſown, which will prepare them for vegetation : 
if the ſeeds are ſown in drills with a plough, they will 

covered by an inſtrument fixed to the plough for 
that purpoſe ; but thoſe which are ſown broad-caſt in 


the common way, muſt be well harrowed in. If the 


ſeeds ' are good and the ſenſon favourable, the plants 
will ear in a fortnight, and in a month or five 
er will be fit to hoe; for the ſooner this is 
rmed when the plants are diſtinguiſhable, the 

r they will "thrive, and the weeds being then 
ung, will be ſoon deſtroyed. The method of hoe- 
eſe plants is the ſame as for Turnepy, with this 
difference only, that theſe plants need not be thinned 


fo much; for at the firſt hoeing, if they are ſeparated 


to the diſtance of three or four inches, and at the laſt 


do ſix inches, it will be fpace enough for the growth 


of the plants; if this is carefully performed, and in 
dry weather, moft of the weeds will be'deſtroyed : 
but as ſome of them may eſcape in this operation, 
and young weeds will ariſe, ſo the ground ſhould be 
a ſecond time hoed in October, always chuſing a dry 
time for this work; at this ſecond operation, the plants 
ſhould be ſingled ont to the diſtance they are to re- 
main, After this the ground will be clean from weeds 
till the ſpring, when young weeds will come up, there- 
fore about a fortnight in April will be a good time 
to hoe the ground again, when the weeds will be 
young, ſo may be performed in leſs than half the 
time it would require if the weeds were permitted to 
w large, and the ſun and wind will much fooner 

ill them; this hoeing will alſo ſtir the ſurface of the 
ground, and greatly promote the growth of the 
plants ; it it is performed in dry weather, the ground 
will be clean till the firſt crop of Woad is ered, 


l 
after which it muſt be again well cause if this 


is carefully repeated, after the gathering of each 


crop, the land will always lie clean, and the plants 
will thrive the better. The expence of the firſt hoe- 
ing will be about ſix ſhillings per acre; and for the 
after- hoeings half that price will be ſufficient, provided 
they are performed when the weeds are young; for if 
they are ſuffered to grow large, it will require more 
labour, nor can it be ſo well performed; therefore it 
is not only the beſt huſbandry to do this work ſoon, 
but it will be found the cheapeſt method; for the ſame 
number of men will hoe a field'of ten acres three times, 
when it is performed while the weeds are young, as 
is required to hoe it twice only, becauſe the weeds 
have longer time to grow between the operations. 
If the land in which the ſeed is ſown, ſhould have 
been'in culture before for other crops, ſo not in good 
heart, it will require dreſſing before it is fown, in 
which caſe rotten ſtable dung is preferable to any 
other; but this ſhould not be laid on till the laſt 
ploughing before the ſeeds are ſown, and not ſpread 
ut as the land 1s ploughed, that the ſun may not 
exhale the goodneſs of it, which in ſummer is ſoon 
loſt, when ſpread on the ground. The quantity 
ſhould not be leſs than twenty loads to each acre, 
which will keep the ground in heart till the crop of 
Woad is ſpent. $M . 
The time for gathering the crop is according to the 
ſeaſon, but it ſhould be erformed as ſoon as the 
leaves are fully grown, while they are perfectly green; 
for when they begin to change pale, great part of 


their goodneſs is over; for the quantity will be leſs, 


— 


-.. 


other, t 


and the quality greatly diminiſned. 

If the land is good, and the crop well huſbanded, it 

will produce three or four gatherings, but the two 

firſt are the beſt ; theſe are commonly mixed together 

in the manufacturing of it, but the after-crops are al- 

ways kept ſeparate "for if theſe are mixed with the 
fe whole will be of little value. The two 


firſt crops will ſell from rwenty-five to thirty pounds 


a ton; but the latter will not bring more than 
ſeven or eight pounds, and ſometimes not ſo much. 
| 4 


An 


| 
| 
| 
' 
| 
{ 


Wheat, ſpreading the ſtalks in rows ypon the ground, | 


an obtuſe petals. Ranunculus nemoroſus, thalictri fo- 
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An acre of land will produce a ton of Woad, and in 
ſeaſons near a ton and a halt, | 
hen the planters intend to fave the ſeeds, they cut 
three crops of the leaves, and then let the plants ſtand 
till the next year for ſeed ; but if only one crop is cut, 
and that only of the outer leaves, 2 all the mid- 
dle leaves ſtand to nouriſh the ſtalks, the plants will 
grow ſtronger, and produce a much greater quantity 
of ſeeds. | | | 
Theſe ſeeds are often kept two years, but it is al- 


ways beſt to ſow new ſeeds when they can be obtained. | 


The ſeeds ripen in Auguſt; when the. pods turn. to a 


dark colour, the ſeeds ſhould be gathered; it is beſt | 


done by reaping the ſtalks in the ſame manner as 
and in four or five days the ſeeds will be fit-to threſh 
out, provided the weather is dry; for if it hes long, 
the pods will open and let out the ſeeds. _ 
There are ſome of the Woad planters who feed down 
the leaves in winter with ſheep, which is a very bad 
method ; for all plants which are to remain for a fu- 
ture crop, ould never be eaten by cattle, for that 
tly weakens the plants; therefore thoſe who eat 
. — their Wheat in winter with ſheep are equally 
blameable. . 
SOPYRUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 62 1. Helleborus. 
Amman. 
The CuaRACTRAs are, 
The flower has un empalement. It bath five equal oval pe- 
tals, which fall off, and five ſhort tubu nectarii, 
fituated within the petals, divided at their brim into 
three lobes, the middle one being the largeſt. It hath a 
great number of ſhort —74 ſtamina, terminated by ſingle 
ſummits, and ſeveral oval germen, with fingle ſtyles of 
the ſame length, crowned Han obtuſe fligma the length of 
the flamina. The germen afterward become 7 many re- 
curved capſules with one cell, filled with ſmall ſeeds. 
© This genus of plants is in the ſeventh ſection 
of Linnazus's thirteenth intitled Polyandria Po- 
| ia, which includes thoſe plants whoſe flowers 
have many ſtamina and ſtyles. 
The Spxcres are, 
t. Is0yyRUM ( Fumaroiges) 


58 ipulis ſubulatis, petalis acu- 
tis. Hort. Upſal. 157. Jopyrum with awl-ſpaped ſti- 
| pule, and acute petals. Helleborus fumariz fois. 

Amman. Ruth. 57. tab. 12. Hellebore with Fumitery 
2. Isoprnun {Thalifroides) ſtipulis ovatis, petalis ob- 
_ tufis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 557. 1ſopyrum with oval ſtipulæ, 


lio. C. B. P. 178. Wood Crowsfoot with a Meadow 
. \ Rue leaf. 5M | 
3- Lorvault ( Aquilegioides) ſtipulis obſoletis. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 557. 1ſepyrum with obſolete ſtipule. Aquilegia 
montana, flore parvo, thalictri folio. C B. 7. 144. 
Mountain Columbine with a ſmall flower, and Meadr 
b The kel ſort grows naturally in Siberia, from whence 
the ſeeds were ſent to the Imperial garden at Peterſ- 
burgh, and the late Dr. Amman, profeſſor of botany 
there, ſent me part of the ſeeds; this is an annual 
lant, which ſeldom riſes more than three or four 
inches high. The leaves are ſhaped like thoſe of 
Fumitory ; they are ſmall, and of a gray colour. The 
+ ſtalk is naked to the top, where there is a circle of 


leaves juſt under the flowers. The flowers are ſmall, | 


of an herbaceous colour on their outſide, but yellow 
within, having five acute petals, and as many honey 
© glands, with a great number of ſtamina which are 
. —— than the petals, and ſeveral reflexed moon- 
ſhaped germen, having ſo many lingle ſtyles, crowned 
by obtuſe ſtigmas. The flowers are ſucceeded by man 
rccurved ſeed- veſſels with one cell, filled wit mall 
ſhining black ſeeds, It flowers the beginning of 
| 228 and the ſeeds ripen” in May, then the plants 
- decay. 


The ſeeds of this plant ſhould be ſown in 4 ſhady | 


border ſoon after they are ripe, for when they are 
1 long bur of the ond x they ſeldom — the 


LT. E 
ſcatter, they ſucceed better than thoſe which are ſown, 
and the plants will require no other care but to keep 
them clean from weeds ; as there is no great beauty 
in this plant, ſo a ſmall patch or two of them in any 
ſhady part of the garden, by way of variety, [will be 
_ ſufficient. | . | 
The ſecond and third forts were ſent me from Verona, 
near which place they grow naturally, The ſecond 
ſort hath; leaves very like thoſe of the ſmalleſt Mea- 
w Rue. The ſtalks riſe four or five inches high, ſup. 
rting a few {mall white flowers, with obtuſe petals, 
containing many ſmall feeds. It flowers the latter 
end of March, and the feeds ripen in May. 
The third fort hath leaves like the ſecond, but a little 
larger, and of a-greener colour. The ſtalks riſe about 
inches high, ſupporting two or, three ſmall white 
flowers, ſhaped like thoſe of the ſecond fort ; theſe 
are ſucceeded by recurved ſeed-veſſels, filled with 
ſmall ſeeds. . It flowers in April, and the ſeeds ripen 
in June. A 3 
Both theſe plants delight in a moiſt ſhady ſituation; 
they are propagated by ſeeds in the fame way as the 
firſt ſort, bur theſe will liv& two or three years. 
ISORA. See Haricrzares. 
IT EA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 243. Flor. Virg. 143. Di- 
conangia. Mitch. Gen. 5. ; 
The CHARACTERS are, 
The empalement 7 the flower is ſmall, permanent, and 
eren, ending in frve acute points. The flower has five 
petals, which are inſerted im the empalement. It hath 
ve awl-ſhaped ſtamina inſerted in the empalement, which 
are as long as the petals, terminated by roundiſb ſummits, 
and an oval germen ſupporting a cylindrical ſtyle, which i; 
permanent, crowned by an obtuſe ſtigma. The permen 
afterward becomes a long oval capſule, with the ſtyle at 
the top, 3 one cell filled with ſmall ſeeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's fifth claſs, intitled Pentandria Monogynia, 
which includes thoſe plants Whoſe flowers have five 
ſtamina and one ſtyle. * | 8 | 
We have but one Spxcixs of this genus, viz. + 
ITza (Virginica.) Flor. Virg. 143. We have no Engliſh 
title for this plant. , 
This ſhrub grows in moiſt ſoils in ſeveral parts of 
North America, where it riſes to the height of fix or 
| ſeven feet, ſending out many branches from the 
ground upward, garniſhed with ſpear-ſhaped leaves 
placed alternately, ſlightly ſawed on their edges, 
which are reflexed, veined, and of a light green. At 
the extremity of the ſame year's ſhoots, in the month 
of July, are produced fine ſpikes of white flowers, 
three or four inches long, erect; and when theſe ſhrabs 
are in vigour, they will be entirely covered with theſe 
ſpikes of flowers, ſo that they make a fine appearance 
at their ſeaſon of flowering. 
This ſhrub is now pretty common in England; but 
the garden where I have ſeen it in the greateſt 
vigour, is that of his late Grace the Duke of Argyle, 
at Whitton, near Hounſlow, where the ſoil agrees ſo 
well with this plant, that it thrives and flowers there 
as well as in its native country. © © | 
This ſhrub will live in the open air in England, the 
cold never injuring it, but it will not thrive upon dry 
gravelly ground, being very apt to die in ſuch places 
in the ſummer ſeaſon. It is propagated by layers, 
which, if laid down in the autumn, will put out roots 
ſo as to be fit to remove by the following autumn; 
when they may be tranſplanted into a nurſery, or to 
the place where they are to remain. This ſhrub 
flowers at a ſeaſon when there are few others in beauty, 
ſo it is the more valuable on that acount. 
IVA. Lin. Gen. 1059. Tarconanthus, Vail. Act. Par. 
1719. e . 
| [Ihe CHARACTERS are, 


N 4 male and female flowers in the fame plant; the 


1 


| s have a roundiſh permanent empolement, including 
ſeveral florets, which are comvex , the'male flowers ha? 
| one petal, which is funuel-fbaped, and ſudented in fot 


© firſt year; therefore when the ſeeds are permitted to 


parts at the brim ; theſe are ſituated in the diſt « they bar 
| foe briſtly Hamina, 1 erminated by ereft ſummits, approact- 


ns 


10 G. 


ing each other; the female half florets have neither p 


or ſtamina ; they have an oblong, germen ſupporting 
hair-like . ſtyles, crowned_with acute ſtigmas. Then: 
palement afterward becomes the capſule, including one naked 
bis genus of plahts is ranged in the fifth ſection of 
Linnæus's twenty-firſt claſs, intitled Moncecia Pen- 
tandria, from the plants having male and female flo- 
rets, and the male florets having five ſtamina. 
The Sesciks are, 


IVA (Annus) foliis lanceolato-ovatis, caule herbaceo. 


Hort. Upſal.:285. Ivy with oval ſpear ſhaped leaves 
and an herbaceous ſtalk. Tarconanthus follis cordatis 


ſerratis trinervis. Prod. Leyd. 538. 


on another hot bed to bring them for\ 


. te; of 
branches w 
with ſpe 


teſcens. Pl 


„ Iva (Fruteſcens) follis lanceolatis, caule fruticoſo. 
Amcen. Acad. 3. p. 25. Iva with ſpear-ſhaped leaves | 


and a N falt. Agerato affinis, Peruviana fru- 
uk. Alm, 12, , Up NOI 
The firſt ſort grows naturally in many parts of the 
Weſt-Indies 3- it is an annual plant, wich an her- 
baceous ſtalk, which riſes from two to three teet 
igh, ſending out ſeveral branches from the ſides, 
which are garniſhed with oval ſpear-ſhaped leaves, 
having three deep longitudinal veins, and are ſawed 
on their edges; the ſtalks and branches are termi- 
nated by ſmall cluſters of pale blue flowers, which 
appear in July, and are ſucceeded by ſeeds which ri- 
pen in the autumn. ATI = 
This is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown in 
the ſpring upon a moderate hot-bed : and when the 
plants are fit to remove, they ſhould be tranſplanted 
rward, treating 
them in the ſame way as is directed for Impatiens, 
with which management the plants will flower and 
rfe&.their ſeeds. © * 
The ſecond. ſort has been long an inhabitant of the 
Engliſh gardens, Where it has been known by the ti- 
Jef its Bark-tree, It hath lender ligneous 
ich riſe. gight. or ten feet high, garniſhed 
ſhaped ſawed leaves; the branches (in 
warm ns) are terminated by ſmall, cluſters of 
flowers, of a pale. purple colour, which 
latter end of Augult, 
in England. N 
This ſhrub was ſome years paſt preſerved in green- 
houſes, being ſuppoſed. too tender to live through the 
winter in the open air; but late trials have made it 
appear, that the ordinary winters in England ſeldom 
hurt it, provided it is planted in a dry ſoil and a ſhel- 
tered ſituation. . It is propagated in the nurſery-gar- 
dens about London for ſale, and if the branches are 
layed into the ground in the ſpring, they will put out 


but are not ſucceede by ſeeds 


roots in ſix months; or if cuttings are planted in a 
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J 


UDAICA ARBOR: | 
UGLANS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 950. Nux. Tourn. 


ſhady border in May, they will take root. 
See CERCIS. 


Inſt, R. H. 58 1. tab. 346. Walnut; in French, Noi- 


ſetier. 


The CHARACTERS are, 8 

I bath male and female flowers at ſeparate diſtances on 
the ſame tree. The male flowers are diſpoſed in an oblong 
rope, or katkin, which is cylindrical and imbricated, wit 

ſpaces beteveen the ſcales ; each ſcale has one flower, 17 
one petal fixed in the outer center, toward the autfide of 
the ſcale. The petal is divided into fix equal parts; in the 
center is ſituated many ſhort ſtamina, terminated by erect 
acute ſummits. The female flowers grow in ſmall cluſters, 
fitting cloſe to the branches ,, theſe bave aſhort, ereci, faur- 
pointed empalement, ſitting, on the germen, and. an acute 


g 
Tae 


os, the 


„essen e., . "ru 
1. JucLans (Regia) foliolis ovalibus glabris ſubſcrra- 
tis ſubzqualibus. Hort. Cliff. 449, Wan with oval 
ſmall leaves er lobes, which are ſmooth, "ſaved, and equal. 
Nux ;Juglans five Regia vulgaris. C. B. P. 415. 13 
mon Walnut. ooo OO» L > het 12:44 
2. Juclans (Nxra) foliolis quindenis lagceglatis ſerta- 
tis, exterioribus, minoribus gemmulis ſuper axillati- 
bus. Lin. Sp. 1415. Walnut-tree with freer aged 


— which ars Joarph awed, the ret lein the 
argeſt. Nux juglans Virginiana nigra. H. L. 4544 
Blact Virginia al n 


3. JocLas, (Oblonga) foliolis cordato-lanceolatis in- 
erne nervolis, pediculis foliorum pubeſcentibus. 
Walnut with heart jpear-ſhaped lobes, having many veins 
on their under fide, and downy roms to. the leaves. 
Juglans nigra, fructu oblongo profundiffime inſculpro. 
Cat. Hort. Chelſ. Black Virginia Walt, with an oblong 
fruit very deeply furrowed. OOO 
4. Jocians (Alla) foliolis lanceolatis ſerratis, exterio- 
ribus latioribus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 997. Walnut with 
ſpear-ſhaped ſawed lobes, the outer 9272 the, broadeſt. 
Nux juglans alba Virginienſis. Park. Theat. 1414. 
White Virginia Walnut called Hickery Nut. © 
5. JucLans (Glabra) foliolis cuneiformibus ſerratis, ex- 
teriotibus majoribus. Walnut with wedge-ſhaped lobes 
which are ſawed, the outer beiug the largeſt. Wi 
alba fructu minori cortice glabro. Clayt. Flor. Virg. 
White Walnut with a ſmaller fruit, and a ſmooth. bark. 
6. JucLans (Ovata) foliolis lanceolatis ſerratis glabris 
ſubæqualibus. Walnut with ſmooth, ſpear-ſhap 45 ſawed 
lobes, which are equal, Juglans alba fructu ovato 
compieſſo, nucleo dulce, cortice ſquamoſo. Clayt. 
Flor. Virg. White Walnut with an ovdÞcompreſſed fruit, 
a ſweet kernel, and a ſcaly bark, commonly called Shag- 
bark in America. | NON) 
There are ſeveral varieties of the common Walnut, 
which are diſtinguiſhed by the following titles; the 
large Walnut, the thin ſhelled Walnut, the French 
Walnut, the late ripe Walnut, and the double Wai 
nut; but theſe do all of them vary when raiſed by 
the ſeed, ſo that the nuts from the ſame tree will pro- 
duce plants whoſe fruit will differ; therefore there 
can be no dependence upon the trees which are raiſed 
from nuts, till they have produced fruit; ſo that 
thoſe perſons who plant the trees for their fruit, 
ſhould make choice of them in the nurſeries when 
they have their fruit upon them, otherwiſe they 
may, be deceived, by having ſuch as they would not 
chuſe. | | | 
The ſecond fort is commonly called Black Virginia 
Walnut ; this 75 to a large ſize in North America. 
The leaves of this ſort are compoſed of five or ſix 
pair of ſpear ſhaped lobes, which end in acute points, 
and are {awed on their edges; the lower pair of lobes 
are the leaſt, the other gradually increaſe in their ſize 
to the top, where the pair at the top, and the ſingle 
lobe which terminates the leaf, are ſmaller; theſe 
leaves, when bruiſed, emit a ſtrong aromatic flavour, 
as do alſo the outer cover of the nuts, which are 
rough, and rounder” than thoſe of the common Wal- 
© nut. The ſhell of the nut is very hard and thick, and 
the kernel ſmall, but very weckt. 
The third ſoft grows naturally in North America, 
Where the trees grow to a large ſize. The leaves o 
this fort are compoſed of ſeven or eight pair of lotig 
. heart-ſhaped lobes, broad at their baſe, where they 
are divided into two round cars, but terminate in acute 
Points; they ate rougher, and of a deeper green than 


ereft petal, divided into four parts. Under the empale- . thoſe of the ſecond ſort, and have nothirig of the aro- 
ment fits a large oval germen, ſupporting twa ſhort ſiyles, | © A which they have. The fruit is very long. 
crowned by. large reflexed ſtigmas. The germen after ward! The ſhell is deeply furrowed, and is very hard. The 
becomes a large oval dry berry, with one cell, inclo/ing a 55 is ſmall, but well flavoured. hour th 
large oval nut with netted  furrows, whoſe kernel bath Ihe fourth ſort is very common. in moſt parts of 


four lobes, which are variouſly furrotme d. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the eighth ſection. 
of Linnzus's twenty-firſt claſs intitled Moncecia Po- 
lyandria, including thoſe plants which have male and 

emale flowers on the ſame plant, and the male flowers 


North America, where it is called Hickery Nut, The 
leaves, of this ſort are compoſed of two or three pair 
of oblong lobes, terminate by an odd one ; theſs., are 
of a light green, and ſawed on their edges ; tlie Jawer 
pair ok lobes are the ſmalleſt, and the öpper the 
75 largeſt. The fruit is 22 like the common Wal- 
7 ap t 
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have many ſtamina. 
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Fug 


- wit 3 but the ſhell is not furrowed, and is of alight | 


colour. - © 


leaves are compoſed of two pair of lobes, terminated 
by an odd one; theſe are narrow at their baſe,” but 


- broad and rounded at their ends; they are ſawed on 
The nuts are | 
d are very hard and | 


their edges, and are of a light green. 
"ſmall, have a ſmooth ſhell, 
white. 


The ſixth fort grows naturally in North America, | 
ſtature. The leaves of | 
this ſort are compoſed of three pair of ſmooth ſpear- 
ſhaped lobes,” of à dark green colour, ſawed on their | 
nts. The fruit is oval, 


where it riſes to a middlin 


edges, and ending in acute 
the ſhell white, hard, and ſmooth; the kernel ſmall, 
but very ſweet. The 
covered with a very ſmooth browniſh bark, but the 
ſtems and older branches have a rough ſcaly bark, 
from whence it had the appellation of Shagbark, in 
America. 


The common Walnut is propàgated in many parts of | 


England for the fruit, and formerly the trees were 
'pfopagated for their wood, which was in very great 
' eſteem, till the quantity of Mahogany, and other 
uſeful woods which have been of late years imported 


into England, have almoſt baniſhed the uſe of 


Walnut. 

Theſe trees are ted by planting their nuts, 
which, as was before obſerved, ſeldom produce the 
ſame fort of fruit as are ſown 1 ſo that the only way 
to have the deſired ſort, is to ſow the nuts of the 
beſt kinds; and if this is done in a nurſery, the 
trees ſhould be tranſplanted out when they have had 
' three or four years growth, to the place where they 
are deſigned to remain; for theſe trees do not bear 
tranſplanting when they are of a large ſize, therefore 
there may be a number of the trees planted, 
which need not be put at more than ſix feet apart, 
"which will be diſtance enough for them to till 
they produce fruit; when thoſe whoſe fruit are of 
the defired kind may remain, and the others cut up, 
to allow them room to grow; by this method a ſuf- 
ficient number of the trees may be generally found 
among them to remain, which will thrive and flouriſh 
y when they have room; but as many people 


o not care to wait fo long for the fruit, ſo the next 


| beſt method is to make choice of ſome young trees 
in the nurſeries, when they have their fruit upon them; 
but though theſe trees will gro 


will never be fo large or ſo long lived, as thoſe | 


* which are planted young, | 
All the ſorts of Walnuts which are propagated for 

imber, ſhould be ſown in the Tu where they are 
' to remain; for the roots of theſe trees always incline 
downward, which being ſtopped or broken, prevent 
their aſpiring upward, fo that they afterwards divari- 
cate into branches, and become low ſpreading trees; 

but ſuch as are propagated for fruit, are greatly 
' mended by tranſplanting; for hereby they are ren- 
deted more fruitful, and their fruit are generally 
er and fairer; it being a common obſervation, 
that downright roots y encourage the luxuriant 
wth of timber in all ſorts of trees; bur ſuch trees 
- as have their roots ſpreading near the ſurface 'of the 
grounG, are always the moſt fruitful and beſt fla- 
A | 


The nuts ſhould be preſerved in their outer covers 
in dry ſand until February, when they ſhould be plant- 
ed in lines, at the diſtance you intend them to re- 
main; but in the rows they may be placed pretty 
cloſe, for fear the nuts ſhould miſcarry; and the 
young trees, where they are too thick, may be re- 
moved, after they have grown two or three 

. ras the remainder at the diſtance they are to 

ſtand. | | 
In tranſplanting theſe trees, you -. ſhould ob- 


ſerve never to i 
3 branches, both which are very injurious to them; 


ſhould you be too buſy in lopping or pruning | 


nor 
; the bi ches of theſe trees when grown to a lurge 


255 there is a neceſſity for cutting any of 
The fifth ſort is not ſo large as the fourth. The 2 865 


ng ſhoots of the tree are 


ſto 
may be ſeen by 


W and bear fruit, yet | 


rune either "their roots or large | 


10 8 
ar branches 


off it ſhould be done early in September (for at that 


ſeaſon the trees are not ſo ſubject to bleed) that the 
wound may heal over before the cold increaſes ; the 
branches ſhould always be cut off quite cloſe to the 

trunk, otherwiſe the ſtump which is left will decay, 


and rot the body of the tree. 


The beſt ſeaſon for tranſplanting theſe trees is as 
ſoon as the leaves begin to decay, at which time if 
they are carefully taken up, and their branches pre- 
ſervedentire, there will be little danger of their ſuc- 
ceeding, although they are eight or ten years old, as 
I have ſeveral times experienced ; though, as was be- 
fore obſerved, theſe trees will not grow ſo large, or 
continue ſo long, as thoſe-which-are removed young. 
This — ts in a firm, rich, loamy ſoil, or ſuch 
as is inclinable to chalk or marl; and will thrive 
very well in of pears; and on chalky hills, as 
e large plantations near Leather. 
head, Godſtone, and Carſhalton in Surry, where are 
great numbers of theſe trees planted upon the downs, 
which annually produce large quantities of fruit, to 
the great advantage of their owners; one of which 
I have been told, farms the fruit of his trees, to thoſe 
who ſupply the markets, for 30 1. per annum. 
The diſtance theſe trees ſnould be placed, ought not 
to be leſs than forty feet, eſpecially if regard be had 
to their fruit; though when they are only deſigned 
for timber, if they ſtand much nearer, it promotes 
their upright growth. The black Virginia Walnut 
is much more inclinable to grow upright than the 
common fort, and the wood being generally of a 
more beautiful grain, renders it preferable to that, 
and better worth cultivating. I have ſeen ſome of 
this wood which hath been beautifully veined with 
black and white, which, when poliſhed, has a 
at a diftance, hke veined marble. This wood is 
greatly eſteemed by the cabinet-makers for inlaying, 
as alſo for bedſteads, ſtools, tables, and cabinets; and 
is one of the moſt durable woods for thoſe purpoſes 
of Engliſh growth, being leſs liable to be infected 
with. inſets than moſt other kinds (which may pro- 
ceed from its extraordinary bitterneſs ;)- but it is not 
proper for buildings of ſtrength, it being of a brittle 
nature, and exceeding ſubject to break very 
though it commonly gives notice thereof, by its crack- 
ng ome time before it breaks. 
The general opinion is, that the beating of this fruit 
improves the trees, which I do not believe, ſince in the 
doing of this, the younger branches are generally 
broken and deſtroyed ; but as it would be exceedin 
troubleſome to gather it by hand, ſo in beating it off, 
great care be taken that it be not done with 
violence, for the reaſon before aſſigned. In order 
to preſerve the fruit, it ſnould remain upon the trees 
till it is — ripe, When it ſhould be beaten 
down, and laid in heaps for two or three days; af- 
ter which they ſhould be ſpread abroad, when, in a 


little time, their huſks will eaſily part from the 


ſhells; then you muſt dry them well in the fun, 
and lay them up in a dry place, where mice or other 
vermin cannot come to them, in which place they 
will remain good for four or five months; but there 
are ſome perſons who -put their Walnuts into an 
oven ge heated, where they let them remain 
four or five hours to dry, and then put them up 


in oil jars,” or any other cloſe veſſel, mixing them 


with dry fand, by which method they will k 
fix months. The putting of them in the * 
dry the germ, and prevent their ſprouting; but if 


the oven be too hot it will cauſe them to ſhrink, there- 


fore t care muſt be had to that. 
All the other ſorts are gated in the ſame way, 
but as few of the ſorts ace fruit in England, ſo 


their nuts muſt be procured from North America; 


which ſhould be gathered when fully ripe, and put up 


in dry ſand, topreferve them in their to Eng- 
land: when they arrive here, the Ro” they * 
planted the greater chance there will be of un fuc- 
ceeding; 
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ing ; when the plants come up, they ſhould be 
5 $6 from weeds; and * ſhoot late in the 


autumn, and their tops are full of ſap, they ſhould 
be covered with mats, or ſome other light covering, 


to prevent the early froſts from pinching their tender 
ſhoots, which often cauſes them to die down a con- 


ſiderable length before the ſpring; but if they are 
ſcreened from theſe early froſts, the ſhoots will be- 
come firmer and better able to reſiſt the cold. Some 


of theſe ſorts are tender while young, i require 


a little care for the two firſt winters, after ward 
vill be hardy enough to reſiſt the greateſt cold of this 
country. | 

- The Vi 

common ſort : there are ſome trees of this kind 
in the Chelſea en, which have produced great 
quantities of frurt upward of forty years; the nuts 

have generally ripened ſo well there as to grow, but 
their kernels are ſmall, fo are of little value. 

The trees all require the ſame culture as the com- 
mon Walnut, but they grow beſt in a ſoft loamy foil 


not too dry, and where there is a depth of foil for | 


their roots to run down. The Hickery, when young, 
is very tough and pliable, ſo the ſticks of it are much 
eſteemed ; but the wood when grown is V 
brittle, ſo not of any great uſe. The black Virginia 
Walnut is the moſt valuable wood of all the forts ; 
ſome of the trees are — a ro 1 
a liſh, but rs have very h ty, 
| 1 caſe of many other ſorts of wood. 
JUJUBE. See Ziznus. 
JULIANS, or ROCKETS. See Heseeris. 
JULY FLOWER: See DianTavs. 1 
JUNCUS. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 246. tab. 127. Lin. 
Gen. Plant. 396. Ruſn; in French, Jene. 
The CHARACTERS are, | : | 
I hath a chaff opening with two valves, an empalement 
with fix oblong pointed little leaves which are perma- 
nent; the flower bath no petals, but the coloured em- 
bi is by ſorte taken for petals. It bath fox ſhort 
Hairy ſtamina, terminated by "oblong eret? ſummits, and a 
#hree-cornered pointed germen, with a Hort flender fiyle, 
crowned by three long, hairy, ſlender ſtigmas, which are re- 
' flewed. The germen afterward becomes à cloſe three-cor- 
nered capſule with one cell, opening with three valves, in- 
 Flofing roundiſb ſeeds. © 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's ſixth claſs, intitled Hexandria nia, 
which contains the plants whoſe flowers have ſix ſta- 
mina and one ſtyle. bet 294512413 
The Spots are, | | 
1. Joncvs (Acutus) culmo ſubnudo tereti mucronato, 
icula terminali, involucro diphyllo ſpinoſo. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 325. Ruſh with a naked, taper, painted ſtalk, 
terminated by a panicle, and a prickly two-leaved involu- 
' erum. Juncus acutus, capitulis ſorghi. C. B. P. 11. 
Prickly large Sea Ruſb. 0 Yo | 
2. Juxcvs-(Filiformis) culmo nudo, apice membrana- 
beo incurvo, - panicula laterali. Lin. Sp. Plant. 32 6. 
Ruſh with a naked ftalk, an incurvea membranacous 
*, and a lateral panicle. Juncus acutus, panicula 
Faria C. B. P. Common bard Ruſh, wt ine 
3. — (Effuſus) culmo nudo ſtricto, panicula late- 
räali. Flor. 44. Ruſh cvith a naked cloſe falt, and 
a lateral panicle. Juncus lævis, panicula ſparsa, major. 
C. - Larger common ſoft Ruſb, with a ſpreading 
4. 110 cus (Conglomeratis) culmo nudo ſtricto, capitulo 
laterali. Prod. Leyd. 44. Ruſs with a cloſe naked 
ſtalk and lateral beads. Juncus lævis, panicula non 
ſparsà. C. B. P. Soft Ruſh with a more compatt panicle. 
There are many other ſpecies of this genus, ſome of 
which grow naturally ih England; are very trou- 
bleſome weeds in many places, ſo are not worthy of 
being enumerated here; and thoſe which are here 
mentioned, is only to point out a method of deſtroy- 
ing them. | | 
The firſt and ſecond: ſorts 
where they are frequently watered by the ſalt water. 
Theſe two farts are planted with great. care on the 


irginia Walnut is full as hardy as the | 


| 


on the ſea - ſhores, 


JN 
banks of the ſea-in Holland, in order to revent the. 
water from waſhing away the earth; which being 
very looſe, would, be. in danger of removing eve 
tide, if it were not for the roots of theſe Ruſhes, whie 
faſten themſclves-very deep in the ground, and mat 
themſelves near the ſurface, ſo as to hold the earth 
cloſely together. Therefore, whenever the roots of 
theſe Ruſhes aredeſtroyed, the inhabitants immediately 
repair them to prevent farther damage. In the ſum- 
mer time, when the Ruſhes are fully grown, the in- 

habitants cut them, and tie them up into bundles, 
which are dried, and afterward carried into the lar- 
per towns and cities, where they are wrought into 
aſkets, and ſeveral other uſeful things, which are 
frequently ſent into England. Theſe ſorts d6 not 
ow ſo ſtrong in England, as they do on the Maeſe, 
d ſome other places in Holland, where I have ſeen 
them upward of four feet high, . 
The third and fourth ſorts grow on moiſt, ſtrong, un- 
cultivated lands in moſt parts of England, _ con- 
ſume the herbage where they are ſuffered to remain. 
The beſt method of deſtroying theſe Ruſhes is, to 
fork them up clean by the roots in July, and after 
having let them lie a fortnight or three weeks to dry, 
to lay them in heaps, and burn them gently ; and the 


——— ä — 


| aſhes which theſe afford, will be good manure for 


the land ; but in order to prevent their growing again, 
and to make the paſture good, the land ſhould be 
drained, otherwiſe there will be - no-deſtroying theſe 
Ruſhes eatirely N but after it is n if the 
roots are annually drawn up, an und ke 
duly rolled, 2 be ub dued. | ith \ * 
JUNIPERUS. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 588. tab. 361. 
Lin. Gen. Plant. 1005. Juniper; in French, Gentorier. 
The ChARACTERSs are, | A 
It bath male and female flowers in different plants, and 
ſometimes at ſeparate diſtances on the ſame plant. The 
male flowers. grow on @_ conical katkin z the flowers art 
Placed by threes, tivo of them faſtened along ibe common 
tail oppoſite, terminated by a Angle one; ile ſcales are 
broad, ſport, lying ever each other, and fixed to the co- 
lumn by a very ſhort foot-ftalk. The flower bas no petal, 
but three ſtamina in the male flower which are jointd in 
one body below, having three diſtin jummits, adhering 
to the ſcales of the lateral Feen The female flowers 
have a ſmall three-painte lement fitting upon the 
germen, which is permanent y have three ſtiff, acute, 
permanent petals , the germen fitting below the empalement, 
ſupports three ſingle ſtyles, crowned by fligmas. The ger” 
men afterward becomes a D berry, incloſeng . 


ſtony ſeeds, which are oblong and angular on one fide, but 
convex on the other. 


This genus of plants is ranged in the twelfth ſection of 
Linnæus's twenty-ſecond claſs, intitled Dictcia Mo- 
nodelphia, which includes thoſe plants which have 
male and female flowers in different plants, whoſe ſta- 
mina are joined in one body. | 
The Sexc1es are, | 

1. JuniPeRUs (Communis) foliis ternis patentibus mu- 

eronatis bacca longioribus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1040. Ju- 


niper with ſpreading ſbarp: pointed leaves placed by threes. 
n for C. B. P. 488. The com- 
mn Engliſh Juniper. 


2. JuN1PERIS (Suecia) foliis ternis patentibus, acutiori- 
bus, ramis erectioribus, bacca longioribus. Juniper 
with longer and more acute. peinted leaves placed by threes, 

erelt branches, and longer berries. Juniperis vulgaris 

. arbor. C. B. P. 488. The Tree, or Juedſd Juniper, 
3. Juniezrvs (Virginiana) folus ternis omnibus paten- 
tibus. Juniper with leaves placed by threes, which are all 
of them ſpreading- ny a Virginiana. H. L. Fo- 


lio ubique juniperino. Boerh. Ind. Cedar of Virginia, 
ar rad Cnder. * Ry 
4. JuxiraRus (Careliniana) foliis ternis baſi e 
nioribus imbricatis, ſenioribus patulis. Hort. Cliff. 
464. Jumper with leaves placed by threes adbering as 
Ibeir baſe, the young ones lying * each other, and the 
old ones ſpreading. Juniperus Virginiana, foliis ipfe- 


_ Tioribus juniperinis, ſuperioribus ſabinam, yel eypreſ- 
- ſum — Boerh. Ind. Coralina Ceder 


" 5. Ioni- 
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5. Junipenvs (Bermudiana) folis inferioribus ternis, 


. ſuperioribus :quadrifarizm imbricatis. Juniper with 
ſpreading under leaves placed by threes, and the upper by 
ours, which lie cloſe over each other. Juniperis Ber- 
mudiana. H. L. Cedar of Bermudas. 
6. Juxiptnis (Thurifera) foliis quadrifariam imbricatis 
acutis.. Lin. Sp. 147 1. Juniper with awl-ſhaped acute 
leaves placed by fours, lying over each other. Juniperus 


major bacci' czrulei. C. B. P. Greater Jumper with | 


Glue berries. | 

7. Juxiezrvs (Phenicis) follis tetnis obliteratis imbri- 
catis obtuſis. Lin. Sp. 1471. 47 oof with leaves placed 

. by threes, which are obliterate, obtuſe, and lying over 
each other. Cedrus folio * major, fructu flave- 
ſcente. C. B. P. Greater Cedar with a Cypreſs leaf and 
yellowiſh fruit. 

8. Juxreervs (Lycia) foliis ternis undique imbricatis 


ovatis. obtuſis. Flor. Leyd. go. Funiper with oval | 


blunt leaves, which every where lie over earb other. Ce- 
drus folio cupreſſi media, majoribus baccis. C. B. P. 
488. Middle Cedar, with a "Cypreſs leaf and larger 
berries, | n I 
9. Jux1eervs (Barbadenſit) foliis omnibus quadrifariam 

imbricatis junioribus ovatis ſenioribus acutis. Prod. 
Leyd. go. Juniper with all the leaves placed by fours, 


lying over each other, the young being oval, the older | 


acute. Juniperus maxima cupreſſi folio minimo, cor- 
tice exteriors in tenues philyras ſpiralis ductili. Sloan. 
Cat. Jam. 128. Greateſt Juniper with the leaſt Cypreſs 
leaf, and the outer bark ſplitting off in thin ductile pieces, 
commonly called Jamaica Berry-bearing Cedar. N 
10. Juxtrxus (Sabina) foliis e erectis decur- 
rentibus, ramis patulis. Juniper with. oppoſite, eres, 
running leaves, and ſpreading branches. Sabina folio ta- 


mariſci. C. B. P. 487. Savin with a Tamariſt leaf, or 


common Savin. | 

11. Junietrvs (Luſtanica) foliis oppoſitis patulis de- 
currentibus, ramis erectioribus. Faniper with oppofite 
ſpreading leaves, which run over each other, and more 
ere? branches. Sabina folio: cupreſſi. C. B. P. 487. 
Savin with a Cypreſs leaf, co called Berry-bearing 
Savin. | 

12. Juxietrvs (Oxycedrus) foliis undique imbricatis ob- 


tuſis, ramis teretibus. Juniper with obtuſe leaves every- | 


where lying over each other, and taper branches. Juni- 
perus major, bacci rufeſcente. C. B. P. 489: Greater 
uniper with a browniſh berry. 

13. JuxNIPERVS (Hiſpanica) foliis quadrifariam imbrica- 
tis acutis. Prod. Leyd. go. Funiper with acute leaves 
lying. over each other, placed four ways. Cedrus Hiſpa- 
nica- procerior, fructu maximo nigro. Tourn. Inſt. 
588. Taller Spaniſh Cedar, with a very large black fruit. 
The firſt ſort grows naturally upon chalky lands 
in many parts of England. This is a low ſhrub, {el- 

domi rifing more than three feet high, ſending out 
many ſpreading branches, which incline on every fide, 
covered with a brown bark, and garniſhed with nar- 
row awl- ſhaped leaves ending in acute points, which 
are placed threes round the branches, pointi 
outward ; theſe are of a grayiſh colour, and conti- 

nue through the year; the male flowers ſotmetimes 
are ſituated-on the ſame plant with the female, but at 
diſtances, at other times they are upon diſtinct 
plants: the female flowers are ſucceeded by round- 
Iſh berries, which are firſt green, but when ripe, are 
of a dark purple colour. The berries ripen in the 
autumn. | 4. „A 
The wood, the berries, and the gum, are uſed 
medicine; the gum is titled Sandaracha. | 
The ſecond ſors is known in the gardens by the ti- 
tle of Swediſh Juniper: this is by. many ſu 
be ohly a variety of the firſt, but is undoubtedly a 


diſtinct ſpecies, for I have many years raiſed both 
ſorts from the ſeeds, and have never found them al- 


ter. This ſort riſes to the height of ten or twelve 
feet, the branches grow more ere&, the leaves are 

© narrower, and end in more acute fn; they-are 
placed farther aſunder on the branc 


ries are longer. It grows naturally in Sweden, Den- 


mark, and Norway. 


| 


oſed to 


n 


2 


* 


in 


es, and the ber- 


The third ſort grows natural 1 moſt 
North America, where it is called red 8 
puith it from a ſort of Cypreſs, which is called white 


Cedar there. Of this there are two, if not three va. 


rieties, beſides the - ſpecies here enumerated ; one of 
which has leaves in every part, like thoſe of the $a. 
vin, and upon being rubbed, emit a very ſtrong un- 
grateful odour: this is commonly diſtinguiſhed in 
America, by the title of Savin-tree. There is ano- 
ther with leaves very like thoſe of Cypreſs, but ag 
ng. rg ariſe from 2 ſame ſeeds when they 
are ſent from America, ſo they may be f 

to be only ſeminal variations, 1 9 


The lower leaves of the fourth ſort are like thoſe 


of the Swediſh Juniper, but the upper leaves are li 
thoſe of the Cypreſs; and this 3 Is — 
if the ſeeds are carefully gathered from the ſame tree: 
but as moſt of thoſe people who ſend over theſe ſeeds. 
are not very careful to diſtinguiſh the difference, 0 
it often happens that the ſeeds of two or three ſorts 
are mixed together, which has given occaſion to 

ple to imagine them but one ſpecies; but all the leaves 
of the third are like thoſe of the Juniper, ſo the gar- 


deners call this the red Virginia Cedar; and the fourth 


they call Carolina Cedar, though all the ſorts grow 


naturally in Virginia, 


The fifth ſort is the Bermudas Cedar; whoſe wood 


has a very ſtrong odour, and was formerly in great 
eſteem for wainſcotting of rooms, and allo for fur- 
niture z but the odour being too powerful for many 
pars has rendered it leſs valuable, and at pre- 
ent there is not much of it imported into Eng- 


land. Theſe plants, while young, have acute-pointed 


leaves, which ſpread open, and are placed by threes 


round the branches; but as the trees advance, ſo 
their leaves alter, and the branches are four-cornered 
the leaves are very ſhort, and placed by fours round 
the branches, lying over each other like the ſcales 
of fiſh ; the berries are produced toward the end of 
the branches; theſe are of a dark red colour, inclining 
to ＋ As there are few of theſe trees of any 
great ſize in England, ſo I have not had an oppor- 
tunity of examining their flowers, therefore do not 
know if they have male and female flowers on the 
ſame plant, or if they are on different plants; for 
although I have received very fine ſpecimens from 
Bermudas, yet they are all with fruit on them almoſt 
fully grown, and not one with male flowers; and as theſe 
trees are commonly deſtroyedin England wheneverthere 
happens a ſevere winter, where they are not ſheltered, 
ſo we have little hopes of ſeeing them in flower here. 
The ſixth ſort grows naturally in Iſtria, from whenco 
I received the berries, which have ſucceeded with me 
in the Chelſea garden. This hath ſpreading branches, 
growing thinly, which are garniſhed with acute- 
pointed leaves, placed by fours round the branches; 
they are of a 2 green, and not very cloſe to each 
other, but grow horizontally, pointing outward; the 
berries are much larger than thoſe of the common 
Juniper, and are blue when ripe. 

The ſeventh ſort grows naturally in Portugal, from 
whence I have frequently received the berries. This 
ſort grows with its branches in a pyramidical form; 


the lower ones are garniſhed with ſhort, acute-pointed, 


grayiſn leaves, placed by threes round the branches, 


Pointing outward ; but. thoſe on the upper branches 


are of a dark green, lying over each other like the 


ſcales of fiſh, but end in acute points. The male 


flowers are produced at the extremity of the branches; 
they are ſituated in a looſe, ſcaly, conical katkin, 
ſtanding upon a ſhort foot-ſtalk. ere& ; the fruit is 
produced ſometimes upon the ſame tree, at diſtances 

m the flowers, and at other times they are upon 
ſeparate trees; the berries of this are of a pale yellow 


when ripe, and about the ſize of thoſe of the common 


Juniper. | 
The eighth ſort grows naturally in Spain and Italy, 
from both which countries I have received it. Thc 
branches of this ſort grow erect, and are covered with 
a reddiſh brown bark; the leaves are ſmall, obtuſe, 


and 
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and lie over each other like the ſcales of fiſh; the 
male flowers grow at the extremity of the branches 
in a conical katkin, and the fruit grows ſingle from 
the ſide of the branches below the katkins, on the 
ſame branch ; the berries are large, oval, and, when 
ripe; are brown. | 
The ninth fort grows naturally in Jamaica, and alſo 
in the other iſlands of the Welt-Indies, where it riſes 
to be one of the largeſt timber trees in thoſe coun- 
tries; the wood is frequently fetched from thence by 
the inhabitants of North America, for building of 
ſhips. This ſort is generally confounded with the Ber- 
mudas Cedar, and taken for the ſame, but the ſpeci- 
mens of it which were ſent me by the late Dr. Hout, 
toun, prove them to be different trees; for the branches 
of this ſpread very wide, the leaves are extremely 
ſmall, and are every where lying imbricatim over 
each other; the bark is rugged, and ſplits off in 
ſtrings, and is of a very dark colour; the berries 
are ſmaller than thoſe of the Bermudas Cedar, and are 
of a light brown colour when ripe: this ſort is male 
and female in different trees. | 
The tenth fort is the common Savin ; this grows na- 
turally in Italy, Spain, and the Levant, upon the 
mountains where it is cold, It ſends out its branches 
horizontally, ſo ſeldom riſes more than three or four 
feet high, but ſpreads to a conſiderable diſtance every 
way ; the branches are garniſhed with very ſhort acute- 
pointed leaves placed oppoſite, which run over each 
other along the branches, whoſe ends point upward. 
This ſort very rarely produces either flower or ſced 
in the gardens ; I have frequently examined old plants 
which have been ſtanding more than fifty years, and 
have not more than three times found any male 
flowers upon them, and but once have ſeen any ber- 
ries, which-were upon a ſeparate tree from the flowers ; 
theſe berries were ſmaller than thoſe of the common 
Juniper, but of the ſame colour, and were a little 
compreſſed ; the whole plant has a very rank ſtrong 
odour when touched. ' The leaves of this ſhrub are 
much uſed by the farriers for horſes when they have 
worms; and Mr. Ray commends the juice of it mixed 
with milk, and ſweetened with ſugar, as an excellent 
medicine for children who are troubled with worms. 
The leaves beaten into a cataplaſm with hog's-lard, 
will cure children's ſcabby heads, | 
The eleventh ſort has, by many, been ſuppoſed to 
be only an accidental variety of the former, but there 
is a a manifeſt difference between them; for the 
branches of this grow more erect than thoſe of the 
eleventh ſort, the leaves are ſhorter, and end in 
acute points which ſpread outward. This fort will 
riſe to the height of ſeven or eight feet, and produces 
reat quantities of berries. I have propagated this 
| Ber from ſeeds, but have never found it vary. It has 
been diſtinguiſhed by moſt of the old botaniſts, by 
the title of Berry-bearing Savin. It grows natu- 
rally on the Alps, from whence I have received the 
berries. 5 
The twelfth ſort grows naturally in Spain, Portugal, 
and the ſouth of France, where it riſes ten or twelve 
feet high, ſending out branches the whole length of 
the ſtem, which are garniſhed with ſmall obtuſe 
leaves, lying over each other like the ſcales of fiſh; 
the branches are ſmall and taper, having no angles or 
corners, as moſt of the others have; the male flowers 
are ſituated at the end of the branches in conical ſcaly 
katkins, and the berries grow below from the ſide 
of the ſame branches. Theſe are larger, than thoſe 
of the common Juniper, and when ripe are brown. 
The thirteenth ſort grows naturally in Spain and 
Portugal, where it rites from twenty-five to thirty 
feet high, ſending out many branches which form a 
ſort of pyramid ; the branches are garniſhed with 
acute-pointed leaves, which lie over each other four 
ways, ſo as to make the branches four-cornered ; 
the berries of this ſort are very large, and black when 


ripe. | 
Theſe plants are all = 


ted by ſowing their ſeeds, 
the beſt ſeaſon for w 


ich is as ſoon as they are ripe, if 
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they can then be procured ; for when they are kept 


until ſpring before they are ſown, they will not come 


up until the ſecond year. The ground in which the 
ſeeds of the hardy ſorts are ſown, ſhould be freſh and 
light, but it ſhould not be dunged: it ſhould be well 
dug and levelled very even; then ſow your ſeeds 


- thereon pretty thick, and ſift ſome earth over them 


about half an inch thick; this bed will require no 


farther care than only to keep it clear from weeds, 


and toward the middle or latter end of April, you 
will find ſome of your plants appear above ground, 
though, perhaps the greateſt part of them may lie 
till the ſpring following before they come up; 


therefore you ſhould carefully clear the beds from 


weeds, and in very dry weather refreſh them with 
ſome water, which will greatly promote the growth 
of thoſe plants which are up, and alſo cauſe the other 
ſeeds to vegetate z but if the bed in which theſe ſeeds 
are ſown is much expoſed to the ſun, it ſhould 
be ſhaded with mats in the day ; for when the plants 
come firſt up, they will not bear too much heat. 
In this bed they ſhould remain till the ſecond autumn, 
when you mult prepare ſome beds to tranſplant them 


into, which ſhould alſo be of light, freſh, undunged 


ſoil; and having well dug and cleanſed the ground 
trom all noxious weeds and roots, you ſhould make 
it level; and then in the beginning of October, which 
1s the proper ſeaſon for removing theſe plants, you 
ſhould raiſe up the young plants with a trowel, preſerv- 
ing as much earth as poſlible to their roots, and plant 
them into beds about five or ſix inches aſunder each 
way, giving them ſome water to ſettle the earth to 
their roots; and if it ſhould prove very dry weather, 
you may lay a little mulch upon the ſurface of the 
ground round their roots, which will be of great-ſer- 
vice to the plants. But as many of the ſeeds will be 
yet left in the ground where they are ſown, ſo the 
beds ſhould not be diſturbed too much in taking u 
the plants; for I have known a bed ſown with theſe 
berries, which has ſupplied plants for three 'years 
drawing, ſome of the berries having lain ſo long in 
the ground before they ſprouted ; therefore the ſur- 
face of the beds ſhould be kept level, and conſtantly 
clean from weeds. | 
The plants may remain two years in theſe beds, ob- 
ſerving to keep them clear from weeds; in the 
{pring you ſhould ſtir the ground gently between 
them, that their roots may- with greater caſe ſtrike 
into it; after which time they ſhould be tranſplanted, 
either into a nurſery, at the -diſtance of three feet 


row from row, and eighteen inches aſunder in the 


rows, or into the places where they are to remain 
for good. The beſt ſeaſon to tranſplant them (as I 


before obſerved) is in the beginning of October, when 


you ſhould take them up carefully, to preſerve a 
ball of earth to their roots; and when planted, their 
roots ſhould be mulched ; all which, if carefully at- 
tended to, as alſo. obſerving to refreſh them with 
water 1n very dry weather until they have taken new 
root, will preſerve them from the danger of not 


growing; and they being extreme hardy in reſpect 


to cold, will defy the ſevereſt of our winters to in- 


jure them, provided they are not planted in a moiſt 


or rich ſoil. | 

In order to have theſe trees aſpire in height, their 
under branches ſhould be taken off, eſpecially where 
they are inclined to grow ſtrong, but they muſt 
not be kept too cloſely pruned, which would retard 
their growth ; for all theſe Evergreen trees do more 
or leſs abound with a reſinous juice, which in hot 
weather is very apt to flow out from ſuch places as are 


wounded ; ſo that it will not be adviſeable to take off 


too many branches at once, which would make ſo 
many wounds, from which their ſap in hot weather 
would flow in ſuch plenty, as to render the trees weak 
and unhealthy. | 
The two ſorts of Virginian Cedars grow to a much 
greater height than the former, and in their native 
country afford excellent timber for many uſes; bur 
with us there are very few which are above twenty- 
| 7 L | five 
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five or thirty feet high, though there is no doubt of 
their — lar xo they thrive very faſt after 
the three firit years, and reſiſt the ſharpeſt froſt of our 
climate exceeding well, and are very apt to grow 
ſtrait and regular, provided they are not ſuffered to 


ſhoot out too much at bottom. 


Theſe plants are alſo propagated by ſeeds, which 
muſt be proctred from Vi inia or Carolina (for they 


rarely produce ripe ſeeds in England) and ſown as was 
directed 


for the other Junipers ; but as this ſeed can- | 


not be ured in England till ſpring, ſo when fown 
at that — it remains in the ground until the ſuc- 
ceeding ſpring before the plants appear ; therefore you 
muſt obferve to keep the beds clear from weeds, and 
not ſuffer the ſeeds to be diſturbed, which is often the 
fault of ſome impatient people, who think, becauſe 
the plants do not riſe the firſt year, that they will ne- 
ver come up, and fo dig up the ground again, where- 
by their ſeeds are buried; but if they are let remain, 
they ſeldom fail to grow, though ſometimes it is two 
years after ſowing before they come up. When the 
lants come up they muſt be carefully weeded, and 
m dry weather ſhould be refreſhed with water, which 
will greatly forward their growth; and the autumn 
following they ſhould have a little rotren tan laid be- 
- tween them, to keep out the froſt. In this bed the 
plants may remain till they have had two years growth, 
then they ſhould be tranſplanted into other beds, as 
was directed before for the other forts, obſerving to 
ſerve a ball of earth to their roots; and after 
they are planted, if the ſeaſon proves dry, they muſt be 
carefully watered, and the ſurface of the ground co- 
vered with mulch, to prevent the ſun and wind from 
entering the earth to dry their fibres; but they ſhould. 
not be too much watered, which often proves inju- 
rious to theſe trees, by rotting their tender fibres ſoon 


after 8 are eee whereby the plants have been | 


often de 
In theſe beds may remain two years, obſerving 
to keep them clear from weeds; and in winter 


ſhould lay a little freſh mulch upon the ſurface of the 
und round their roots, which will prevent the froſt 
Nom penetrating to them, and effectually preſerve 
them; for while the plants are ſo young, they are lia- 
dle to be injured by hard froſts, when too much 
theretoz but when they have attained a 
greater ſtrength, they will reſiſt the ſevereſt of our 
cold | | 


After two years, they ſhould either be removed into 
a nurſery (as was directed for the common Juniper) 
or tranſplanted where they are deſigned to remain, ob- 
ſerving always to take them up carefully, otherwiſe 
. ſubject to fail upon tranſplanting; as alſo to 
mulch the ground, and water them as was before di- 
rected, until they have taken root; after which they 
will require no farther care, than only to keep the 
und clear about their roots, and to prune up 
their ſide branches to make them aſpire in height. 
The ſoil in which you plant theſe trees ſhould be 


freſh and light, but muſt not be _— eſpecially at | 
or 


the time when they are planted dung is very 
hurtful to them, if it be not quite rotted to mould; 
therefore the mulch which is laid upon the ſurface 
of the ground ſhould not be dung, but rather 
ſome old tanners bark or ſea-coal aſhes, which will 
prevent the froſt from penetrating deep in the 


nd. 

Theſe trees being thus managed, will in a few years 
riſe to a — ſtature, and by the — of 
their e n leaves and manner of growth, will 

reatly add to the beauty of all plantations, if rightly 
iſpoſed, which indeed 1s what we ſeldom obſerve in 
any of the Engliſh gardens or wilderneſſes; for there 
are few people who conſider the different ths of 
the ſeveral trees with which they compoſe ſuch plan- 
tations, ſo as to place the talleſt growing trees the 
backwardeſt from ſight, and the next d to ſue- 
ceed them, and fo gradually diminiſhing till we come 
to the common Juniper, and others of the ſame growth, 


whereby all the trees will be ſeen, and the gradual de- 


"= 
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clivity of their tops will appear like a verdant 1 
and be much more agreeable to the ſight, as alſo Me: 
advantageous to the 


h of the trees, than to place 
near ſuch plants as will 
grow to the firſt rude, whereby the ſhrub is hid 
rom ſight, and will be over-ſhadowed and deſtroyed; 
nor can the diſtance which each tree requires, be ſo 
juſtly proportioned any other way ; for in this diftri- 
tion, the largeſt trees being ſeparated by themſelves, 
may be placed at a due diſtance; and then thoſe of a 
middling growth nora» may be accordingly al. 
lowed ſufficient room; and the ſmaller, which are 
next the ſight, being placed much cloſer, will hide 
the naked ſtems of the larger trees, and have an 
able effect to the ſight. 
timber of theſe trees is of excellent uſe in Ame. 
rica, for building of veſſels, wainſcotting houſes, and 
for veer many ſorts of utenſils, it abounding with 
a bitter reſin, which prevents its being deſtroyed by 
vermin, but itis very brittle, therefore not ſo proper for 
ſtubborn uſes ; but however, by increaſing the num. 
ber of our timber trees, we ſhall find many advan- 
tages, beſides the pleaſure their variety affords , for 
we may hereby have trees of very different kinds, 
which are adapted to grow in various foils and ſitu- 
rions, whereby we ſhall never want proper trees for all 
the different ſorts of foils in England, if proper care 
be taken in their choice; which would be a great im- 
vement to many parts of this kingdom, which now 
ie unplanted, becauſe the owner, perhaps, find that 
neither Oaks nor Elms will thrive there, and conſe- 
quently concludes, that no other ſort of tree will, which 
is a great miſtake ; for if we conſider how different the 
ſtructure of trees are (being deſigned by the wiſe Au- 
thor and contriver of all things, to grow on different 
foils and ſituations) and only obſerve what forts are 
adapted for growing on dry barren mountains, and 
what are deſigned for the lower and richer valleys, we 
need never be at a loſs for proper trees for all ſorts of 


und. | 

The Bermudas Cedar being a native of that iſland, 
and alfo of the Bahama Iſlands, is much renderer than 
either of the former ſorts, except that of Jamaica, ſo is 
not likely to thrive well in this country ; for although 
many of theſe | gn; havelived ſeveral years in the open 
air in England, yet whenever a ſevere winter happens, 
it either kills them, or ſo much defaces them, that they 
do not recover their verdure in a year or two after. 


Theſe plants are propagated by ſeeds in the fame 


manner as the former, with only this difference, thar 
theſe ſhould be ſown in pots or tubs of earth, that 
they may be removed into ſhelter in the winter time, 
otherwith the young plants are often hurt by hard 
froſts ; but they will require no more care than only 
to be placed under a common hot-bed frame, where 
the glaſſes may be conſtantly kept off in mild wea- 
ther, when they cannot have too much free air, and 
only covered in hard froſts. Theſe feeds conſtantly 
remain in the ground until the ſecond year before they 
come therefore the earth in the pats ſhould not 
be diſturbed ; and in the ſummer time they ſhould 
be placed in the ſhade, to prevent the earth from 
drying too faſt ; and in very dry weather they ſhould 
be often watered, but do not give too much water to 


them at once, which would rot the feeds. 


The ſpring following, when the young plants come 
up, they muſt be carefully cleared from weeds, and in 
dry weather refreſhed with water; but ſhould ſtand, 
during the ſummer ſeaſon, in a place defended from 
ſtrong winds; and in winter muſt be placed under 
frames, where they may be covered in hard froſty 
weather, but muſt have open air when the weather 
is mild. In April following you ſhould tranſplant them 
each into a ſingle halfpenny pot filled with freſh light 
earth, being careful to raife them up with a ball of 
earth to their roots; and when they are planted, you 
ſhould water them, to ſettle the earth to their roots; 
then place the pots in a warm ſituation, where they 
may be defended from fun and wind : bur if you will 
beſtow a maderate hot bed to plunge the pots in, it 


will 
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will greatly promote their taking new root ; however, 
you muſt carefully defend them from the great heat 
of the ſun, which is injurious to them when freſh re- 
moved ; but when they have taken root, ex- 
poſe them by degrees to the open air. 
the pots to remain plunged all the ſummer, it will 
— 2 the earth therein from drying ſo faſt as it 
would do, if 88 ſet upon the ground. 
In October you ſhould again remove theſe plants into 
ſhelter, or elſe plunge their pots into the ground un- 
der a warm hedge, where they may be protected from 
the cold north and eaſt winds y and in the ſpring fol- 
lowing you mult ſhift the plants into pots a ſize larger, 
taking away ſome of the earth from the outſide of the 
ball, and adding ſome freſh, which will promote their 
rowth; and ſo continue to manage them as was be- 
| Ak directed, until you plant them out in the places 
where they are deſigned to remain; which ſhould not 
be done till they are four or five years old, by which 
time they will be ſtrong enough to bear the cold of 
our common winters, 
The reaſon for my direCting theſe plants to be pte- 
ſerved in pots andil they are planted out for 
becauſe they are difficult to tranſplant, and being 
render will require ſome ſhelter while young and 
whoever obſerves the method here lad down, will 
find the plants ſo managed to gain two years h 
in ſix, from thoſe raiſed in the open air, and be in 
leſs danger of being deſtroyed; and as the trouble 
and expence in raiſing them this way is not great, ſo 
it is worth practiſing, ſince in a few years the trees 
will recompenſe the trouble. 
The timber of this tree is of a reddiſh colour, and 
very ſweet, and is commonly known in England by 
the name of Cedar Wood; though there are divers 
ſorts of wood called by that name, which come from 
very different trees, eſpecially in the Weſt-Indies, 
where there are ſeveral _ - _ different ap- 
pearances and nera, whic ve that appellation : 
it is this wood which is uſed for 3 alſo to 
wainſcot rooms, and make ſtair- caſes, it enduring 
longer ſound than moſt other ſorts of timber, which, 
perhaps, may- be owing to ſome extreme bitter taſte 
in the reſin, with which the tree abounds ; for it is 
very remarkable, that the worms do not eat the bot- 
toms of the veſſels built with this wood, as they do 
thoſe built with Oak; ſo that the veſſels built with 
Cedar are much preferable to thoſe built with any 
other ſort of timber, for the uſe of the Weſt-India 
ſeas, but they are not fit for ſhips of war, the wood 
being ſo brittle as to ſplit to pieces with a cannon 
ball. 
The Jamaica Juniper is more impatient of cold than 
the Bermudas, fo will not hve through the winter in 
the open air in England, and the plants muſt be pre- 
ſerved in pots and houſed in the winter; this is pro- 
pagated by feeds, in the ſame way as the Bermudas 
Cedar; but if the pots og 11 into a moderate 
hot-bed the ſecond ſpring after the ſeeds are fown, it 
will bring up the plants ſooner, and they will have 
more time to get ſtrength before winter. 
All the other forts are hardy enough to live in the 
open air, ſo are very well worth propagating, as they 
will add to the variety of Evergreen plantations; ſome 
of the forts will riſe to a very conſi le height, fo 
may prove to be uſeful timber, and may be adapted 
to — ſoils as will not ſuit many other trees. 
The common Savin ſhould not be neglected, becauſe 
it is ſo very hardy as never to be injured by the ſevereſt 
froſt; and as this ſpreads its branches near the ground, 
ſo if the plants are placed on the borders of woods, 
they will have a effe in winter, by ſcreening 
the nakedneſs of the ground from ſight. 


All theſe forts are propagated by their ſeeds, which 
may be ſown in the tame way as the common Juniper, | 
the plants afterward ſo managed; and moſt of the 


ſorts may be propagated by cuttings, which, if planted 
in autumn in > ſhady rr will take root; but 


thoſe which are raiſed from cuttings will never 


grow ſo upright, nor to fo large a fize as the plants 


you ma 
f you ſuffer 


= 


* 


— 


3. JIusstæ & (Eretta) erecta glabra, floribus tetrapetal 


JUN 


which are raiſed from ſeeds ;, fo that when theſe can 


be procured, it is much the better method, but the 


other is frequently practiſed on thoſe ſorts which do 
not their ſeeds in England. 

As ſeveral of theſe forts grow to the height of eighteen 
or twenty feet, the procuring as many of the ſorts as 
can be n from the countries of their growth, will 
be adding to the variety of our Evergreen plantations, 
which cannot be too much propagated in England, 
where, in general, our winters are temperate enough 
for them to thrive to advantage; and as the forts 
which are a little more tender than the others obtain 
ſtrength, they will be in leſs danger of ſuffering b 
ſevere winters, as we find by many other plants, which 
were ſo tender as not to hve in the open air at firſt, 
but now defy the ſevereſt cold of our climate. 


JUSSI AA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 478. 


The CHaracTras are, 
It hath a ſmall permanent empalement, divided into fue 
ſegments at the top, fitting upon the germen. The flower 
has fue roundifb 7 Logs and ten ſhort flender 
ſtamina, terminated by roundiſb ſunimits. The oblong ger- 
men ſupports a flender ſtyle, crowned by a flat ſtigma, marked 
with froe ſtripes. The _ afterward becomes a thick 
0 capſule, crowntd by t lement, which 
215 and is filled wwith ſmall ſeeds. - + 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's tenth claſs, intitled Decandria Monogytiia, 
which ineludes the plants whote flowers have ten ſta- 
mina and one ſtyle. 

The Spcixs are, 


. Jus$1&a (Suffruticoſa) erecta villoſa, floribus 


talis, decandriis ſeſſilibus. Em: Sp. Plant. 555. 5 
right hairy Fuſſkea, with flowers fitting cloſe to tht ſtalks, 
having four petals and ten ſtamina. firachiz Indica 
non pappofa, flore luteo minimo, ſiliquis caryophyl- 
lum aromaticum æmulantibus. H. L. 396. indian 
Primroſe with a very ſmall yellow flower, and pods re- 
ſembling Cloves. 


Jussi a ( Pubeſcens) villoſa, caule erecto tamoſo, flo- 


ribus pentapetalis, decandrus ſeſſilibus. Hairy Juſſira 
with an erett branching ſtalk, flowers 3 petals, 


and ten ſtamina which fit cloſt ts the ſtalt. Liyfimachia 
lutea erecta, non SE major, foliis hirſutis, fructu 
caryophylloide. Sloan 


Cat. Jam. 85. TWow 17 | 
larger Tree-Primroſe with hairy leaves, and a fruit le 
Cloves. 


is 
octandris ſeftibus. Flor. Zeyl. 170. Smooth wpright 

Tufſizes with four N and eight ſtamina to the flowers, 
which fit cloſe to the ſtalk. Ly ſunachia lutea non pap- 

erecta, foliis glabris, fructu caryophyNoide. 
loan. Cat. Jam. 85. Yellow upright Tree-Primroſe with 
ſmooth leaves, and a fruft lite Cleves. 

Jussi 4 (Onagra) caule erecta famoſo glabro, flori- 
bus tetrapetalis octandris ſeſſilibus, folits Ianceolatis. 
Jafra with an apright, branching, ſmooth ſtalt, flowers 
having four petals, and eight lamina fitting cloſe to the 
ſtalk, and fprar-ſhaped leaves. Onagra foliis perſicariæ 
amplioribus, parvo ftore lates. Plum. Cat. 7. Tree- 
Primrofe with a large Arſeſmart leaf, and a ſmall yellow 


5. Joss rr (Hirfuts) eaule erefto fimplici hirſuto, fo- 


Ins lanceolatis, floribus pentapetalis decandris ſeflihbus. 
a with a Angle, up „bai ſtalk, ſpear-ſhaped 
en, and flowers which hade five petals, and ten ta- 
mina fitting cloſe to the alt. Onagra erecta, caule ru- 
bro hirſuto, foliis oblongis, flore magho luteo. Houſt. 
MSS. Upright Primroſe with & hairy leaf of a reddifþ 
colour, oblong leaves, and a large yellow flower. 
The firſt ſort grows naturally at Campeachy, from 
whence the ſeeds were ſent me by the late Mr. Robert 
Millar; this rifes with aſhrubby ſtalk near three feet 
bags, Rnd out ſeveral ſide branches, which are gar- 
niſhed with oblong hairy leaves placed alternate. The 
flowers come out from the ſide of the ſtalks fingly, 
having ſhort foot-ſtalks ; they have four ſmall: yelow 
en, 


als with eight ſtamina; theſe ſit upon the germ 


which afterward becomesan oblong ſeed - veſſel, crown- 
ed by the four-leaved empalement, and has a great re- 


ſemblance 


| ſemblance to Cloves. This plant flowers in July 
and Auguſt, and the ſeeds ripen in October. 


. The ſecond ſort grows naturally in Jamaica. The 
ſeeds of this were ſent me by the late Dr. Houſtoun ; 
this riſes with a hairy. branching ſtalk two feet high, 
and is garniſhed with narrow ſpear-ſhaped leaves, 


placed alternate. The flowers come out toward the 


. end of the branches. ſingly from the wings of the 
leaves, ſitting cloſe to the ſtalk; they are compoſed 
of five pretty large yellow petals, and ten ſtamina; 
. theſe ſit upon a ong germen, which afterward be- 
comes the ſeed-veſſel, crowned by the empalement; 
theſe are filled with ſmall ſeeds. . It lowers and ſeeds 
about the ſame time with the laſt. | 
The third fort grows naturally in Jamaica, from 
whence the ſeeds were ſent me with thoſe of the former 
ſort; this riſes with. a ſmooth erect ſtalk three feet 
high, garniſhed with long, narrow, ſmooth, ſpear- 
ſhaped leaves. The flowers are large and yellow, 
ſitting cloſe. to the ſtalk , theſe are ſucceeded by long 
ſeed - veſſels, ſhaped like thoſe of the other forts. It 
flowers and ſeeds at the ſame time with the 
former. | | 
The fourth ſort was ſent me from Carthagena by the 
late Dr. Houſtoun this hath a branching ſmooth 
ſtalk near three feet high, garniſhed. with ſpear- 
ſhaped leaves, ſtanding upon ſhort foot-ſtalks. The 
flowers are ſmall, yellow, and are compoſed of four 
petals and eight ſtamina; theſe ſit very cloſe to the 
talk, and are ſucceeded by ſeed-veſſels, ſhaped like 
thoſe of the former ſorts. | 
The fifth ſort was ſent me from La Vera Cruz, by 
the late Dr. Houſtoun; this riſes with ſingle upright 
red ſtalks three feet high, which are hairy and chan- 


nelled. The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, and placed al- 


ternate on the ſtalks, ſtanding nearer together than 
in any of the other ſorts. The flowers come out from 
the wings of the leaves, toward the top of the ſtalk ; 
they are compoſed of five large yellow petals, and ten 
ſtamina fitting cloſe to the ſtalks, and are ſucceeded 
by ſeed-veſſels which are one inch long, and ſhaped 
like thoſe of the former ſorts. 


| The firſt, ſecond, and fourth forts are annual plants, 


at leaft they are ſo in England; for if the plants are 
| raiſed early in the ſpring, they will flower in July, 
and ripen their ſeed the Pian of October; and 

thoſe plants which are raiſed later in the ſpring, cannot 
be preſerved through the winter, though they are 


laced in a warm ſtove; nor do their ſtalks ever grow 


igneous, or ſhew any ſigns 
in their native Leng BS 5.5 
The third and fifth ſorts have continued through the 
winter in the bark-ſtove, but thoſe have been ſuch 
plants as did not flower and feed the firſt year; for 
after they had perfected ſeeds, the following ſummer 
the plants decayed. | 
All theſe ſorts are propagates by ſeeds, which ſhould 
be ſown early in the ſpring, in pots filled with a ſoft 
loamy ſoil, and plunged into a moderate hot-bed ; but 
as theſe ſeeds often lie a whole year in the ground 
before they vegetate, the earth muſt be kept moiſt, 
and the glaſſes of the hot-bed ſhaded in the heat of 
the day, by this method the ſeeds may be brought 
ſoon to vegetate; when the plants come up, and are 
fit to remove, they ſhould be each planted into a 
- ſmall ſeparate pot, filled with light loamy earth, and 
| plunged into a hot-bed of tanners bark, where they 
a mould be ſhaded from the ſun till they have taken 
new root; after which they ſhould have free air ad- 
mitted to them every day, in proportion to the warmth 
of the ſeaſon; they mult alſo be frequently refreſhed 
with water, but it muſt not be given to them in too 
great plenty: when the roots of the ye have filled 
- theſe ſmall pots, the plants ſhould be removed into 
others a ſize — and if the plants are too tall to 
ſtand under the frames of the hot · bed, they ſhould be 
removed into the bark - ſtove, where they may remain 
to flower and * their ſeeds; for when the plants 
- riſe-early in ſpring, and are brought forward in 


- hot-beds, all the forts will flower and perfect their 


of their being perennial 


108 
ſeeds the ſame year, which is better than to have them 
to keep through the winter. | 

JUSTICIA: Houſt. Nov. Gen. Lin. Gen. Plant. 
27. Adhatoda. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 175. tab. 79. This 
plant was ſo named by the late Dr. Houſtoun, in ho- 
nour of James Juſtice, Eſq; a great lover and en- 
courager of gardening and botany. 

The CuARACTERVS are; | 
The empalement of the flower is ſmall, and divided into five 
acute ſegments at the top. The flower hath one pela), 
which is divided into two lips almoſt to the bottom, <which 
are entire. The upper lip is raiſed archways, and the 
under is reflexed. ' It hath ttvo awl-ſhaped ftamind ſituated 
under the upper lip, terminated by ereft ſummits which 
are bifid at their baſe. It hath an oblong germen, ſup- 
porting a ſlender ſtyle which is longer than the petal, 
crowned by a fingle ſtigma. The germen afterward be. 
comes an oblong capſule with two cells, divided by a' par- 
tition, which 15 contrary to the two valves, which open 
with an elaſticity, and caſt out the roundiſh ſeeds. = 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's ſecond claſs, intitled Diandria Monogynia, 
which includes thoſe plants whoſe flowers have two 
ſtamina and one ſtyle. To this genus of Dr. Hou. 
toun's is joined the Adhatoda of Tournefort, but there 
is a diſtinction in their flowers; the two lips of Juſti- 
cia are entire, but the upper lip of Adhatoda is in- 
dented at the end, and the under is divided into three 
parts; and in the capſule of Juſticia there are ſeldom 
more than two ſeeds, but in Adhatoda ſeveral. 

The Spzcits are, 

1. JusTIC1A (Scorpioides) foliis oblongo-ovatis hirſutis, 
ſeſſilibus, floribus ſpicatis alaribus, caule fruticoſo. 
Juſticia with oblong, oval, hairy leaves ſitting cliſe to 
the ſtalks, andflowers growing in ſpikes proceeding from 
the fide of the flalks, which are ſhrubby. Juſticia fru- 
teſcens, floribus ſpicatis majoribus, uno verſu diſpo- 
ſitis. Houſt. MSS. Shrubby Fuſticia with larger flowers 
growing in ſpikes, which are ranged on one fide. 

2. JuSTICIA (Sexangularis) caule erecto ramoſo hexan- 
gulari, foliis ovatis oppoſitis, bracteis cuneiformibus 
confertis. Juſticia with an ereft branching ſtalt, having 
fix angles, oval leaves placed oppoſite, and wedze-ſhaped ' 
ſmall leaves (or bracteæ) growing in cluſters. Juiticia an- 
nua 23 caule, foliis Circæa conjugatis, flore 
miniato. Houſt. MSS. Annual Juſticia cih an hexangu- 
lar ſtalt, Enchanters Nigbiſbade leaves ſet by pairs, and 
a carmine flower. J 

3. Jusrieræ (Fruticoſa) foliis ovato-lanceolatis, pedicu- 
latis, hirſutis, bracteis cordatis acuminatis, caule fru- 
ticoſo. Juſticia with oval ſpear-ſhaped leaves growing on 
foot-flalks, heart-ſhaped acute: pointed bradteæ, and a 
ſorubby ſtalk. Juſticia fruteſcens & hirſuta, foliis ob- 
longis pediculis longiſſimis, flore rubro. Houſt. MSS. 
Shrubby and hairy Juſticia with oblong leaves growing on 
very long foot-ſtalks, and a red flower. 

4. JusT1ICIa (Adbatoda) arborea, foliis lanceolato-ovatis, 
bracteis ovatis perſiſtentibus, corollarum galea con- 
cava. Flor. Zeyl. 16. Tree- Juſticia with oval ſpear. pe 
leaves, oval permanent bradtes, and a concave helmet to 
the flower. Adhatoda Zeylanenſium. H. L. 642. Ad- 
hatoda of Ceylon, commonly called Malabar Nut. 

5. JusTICla (Hyſſepifolia) fruticoſa, foliis lanceolatis in- 

9 pedunculis trifloris ancipitibus, bracteis 

calyce brevioribus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 15. Shrubby Fuſticia 

with entire ſpear-ſhaped leaves, foot. ſtalls having thre? 
flowers placed different ways, and a braftea ſhorter than 
the empalement. Adhatoda Indica, folio ſaligno, flore 
albo. Boerh. Ind. alt. 1. 239. Indian Adbatoda with 

a Willow leaf. and white flower, commonly called Snap- 

tree. | 

JusTiICta (Spinoſa) ſpinoſa, foliis oblongo-ovatis emar- 

ginatis, caule fruticoſo ramoſo. ' Prickly Juſticia with 

oblong oval leaves indented at their edges, and a ſprubly 

branching ſtalk. Adhatoda Antegoana, Lycii facie, 

| ſpinoſa. Petiv. Prickly Adbatoda of Antigua, with the 
appearance of Boxthorn. 

* 9 (Arborea) arborea, foliis lanceolato-ovatis 

ſeſſilibus, ſubrus tomentoſis, floribus ſpicatis congeſtis 

terminalibus. Tree-Fufticia with ſpear ſhaped o 5 

cc 0 
4 


6. 


Villoſis, floribus ſpicatis albis. Houſt. TFee-Adbatoda | 


8. 


. 


| pike of, Jo few in cluſters at the 
anches. | 


on their under fide, fitting Cloſe to the N 7 9 — 
Adhatoda arborea, foliis oblongis, fabtus 
with, ob 

of white fla 


ever, boiry on thei, under fde, and ffn 
USTICIA (Echolium) arborea, foliis lanceolato oviti ; 


bracteis ovatis deciduis mucronatis, corollarum Fox's | 


reflexi. Flor. Zeyl. 17. Tree-Fufficia 3 aped 
. 


oval leaves, oval. peinted braflee ubich f. 


hatoda with a very bong ſpike, and u reflexed flower. 

The firſt ſort was diſcovered growin 

Vera Cruz, by the late Dr. Flouſtorn, who ſent the 
ſeeds to England; this riſes with 's ſhrubby brittle 
ſtalk five or hx feet high, ſending out many branches, 
which are garniſhed with oblong 


placed ogpoſite ; from the wings of the leaves come 
out the ſpikes of flowers, which are reflexed like a 
ſcorpion's tail. The flowers are large, of a carmine 
colour, and ranged on one fide of the ſpike; theſe 
are ſucceeded by Thort pods about half an inch long. 
The ſecond Tort was diſcovered by the ſame pentle- 
man, in the ſame country; this is an annual plant 
with an upright ſtalk, having ſix angles, which riſes 
two or three feet nigh, dividing into many branches, 
garniſhed with oval leaves placed op 


as are alſo the ſtalks. At each joint come out cluſters 


of ſmall wedge-ſhaped leaves, which are by Dr. Lin- 


næus termed bracteæ, and long before the ſtalks de- 
cay, moſt of the larger leaves fall off, fo there are 


only theſe ſmall leaves remaining. The flowers are pro- 
duced in ſmall ſpikes at the 10 

ſitting very cloſe among che leaves; they are of a 
beautiful carmine colour, and have but one 
which has two lips. The upper lip is arched, bending 
over the lower, Which is alfo a 
both are entire. The flowers are ſucceeded by ſhort 


e of the branches, 
petal, 
à little reflexed, but 


bas an 1 capſules, opening lengthways, incloſing 
two ade 


0 * 


-” 


The third, ſort was diſcovered by 


mall oval ſeeds. f 
qd y the ſame gentleman 
t Campeachy ; this riſes with a hairy ſhrubby ſtalk 
our or five feet ugh, dividing into eyeral branches, 
zrniſhed with oval, ſpear-ſhaped, hairy leaves, four 
inches long, and two inches and a half broad, ſtandin 
chen 00th wich Ire above an inch long, —— | 
ppoſite. At the baſe of the foot-ſtalks come out a 
cater of ſmall 'heart-ſhaped leaves, ending in acute 
Dints, which are termed bracteæ. The flowers come 
out in looſe cluſters from the wings of the ſtalks, to- 


ward the end of the branches; they are of a pale red | 


colour, and ſhaped like thoſe of the former 'ſorr, © * 
Theſe plants are propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould 


6 
are pro d by ſe : | 
be ſown early in he ng, in ſmall pors filled with 


freſh light earth, and plunged into a moderate hot- 
bed of tanners bark, Me to water the earth 
ently as it appears dry. Th | | 

1 1 85 he a year in the ground, fo that the pots 
mult not he diſturbed, if the plants do not come up 
the ſame year; but in the winter ſhould be kept in 


the ſtove, ànd the ſpring following plu into a 

freſh hot- bed, which will bei up > » 75 if the 
ants begin to appear, 

e | 


ſeeds were £ 


ced: bod. When the plan 
the glaſſes of the hot-bed ſhould be rai 


d everyday, 


when the weather is warm, to admit freſh air ta them. 


The plants muſt alſo be frequently watered in warm 
weather; but water ſhould not be given in large 
quantities while the plants are young, becauſe they 
are then very tender, and ſubject to rot at the bottom 
of their ſtems, with much moiſture. © © NE 
When the plants are about two inches high, they 
ſhould be carefully taken up, and each tranfplanted 
into a ſeparate ſmall pot filled with freſh light: « 


and then plunged into the hot-bed again, being careful 
to water and ſhade them until they have taken new 


root; after which time they ſhould have air admitted 
i they Every day, in proportion to the warmth of 


17 


. 
— 


mee th 


naturally at La | 


wn is 


| te, an inch | 
and a half long, and one inch broad ; they are ſmooth, | 


m 


ſeeds of theſe plants 


earth, 


oval leaves, two 
inches long, and one inch broad, Which are hairy and | 


WAS 


| 


be ſhifted'into larger pots, 


© ſpring, that the plante may flower ea 


and three inches broad, placed oppo 


; porting one or two white flowers, having | 


hot 
. "gently refreſhed with water, and not too much air 
admitted to them. In about two months the ev 


388 


And. ſhould be duly watered every two of 
Tot 


the ſeaſo 2, 
| Weather. 
plants advance in their 


wh wood on bowen. © 

owth,” they ſhould 
mych'cotifined, the plants will not make any conſide- 
rable progreſs; but they ſhould not be over porter, 
for that will be of worſe conſequence than the other; 
becauſe when they are planted in very large pots; they 


As the 


Will ſtarve and decay, without producing any flowers. 
and a | 
reflexed helmet to the flowers. Adhatoda ſpiel lon im.. 
ma, flore reflexo. Burman. Zeyl. 7, tab. 4. 17.15 | 


They are too tender to endure the open air in this 
country, therefore they ſhould always remain in the 
hot-bed, being careful to let them have a due pro- 
rtion' of fir in hot weather; and the annual fort 
ould be brought forward as faſt ad pofũible in the 
will no Bee good feeds 1 — 8 

will not 8 s in Nu, 
The firſt and Ehird forts ſhouldiremainnthebot-bed 
during the ſummer ſeaſon (provided there ig rom 
under the glaſſes, without being ſeorched;) but at 
Michaelmas they ſhould be rembved into the ſtove, 


and plunged into the bark - bed, here they muſt re- 


main during the winter ſeaſon, obſerving to keep 
them warm, as alſo to water them gently once or twice 
a week, according as they ſhall require. The followin 
ſummer theſe plants will flower, aud abide ſever 
years, but they rarely produce good feeds in ; 
he fourth fort grows naturally in the iſtand of Cey- 


lon, but has been long in the Engliſh ns, where 
it is commonly known at preſent of title of Ma- 
labar Nut ; but was formerly called Beetle Nut, and 


was by ſome ſuppoſed to be the tree of which the 
Chineſe, chew the leaves and nuts: this, though a 
native of ſo warm a — hardy enough to live 
in a * green-houſe in England, without any ar- 
tificial heat. It riſes here with a ſtroug woody ſtalk 


to the height of twelve or fourteen feet, ſending out 


many ſpreading branches, which are garniſhed with 
ſpear-ſhaped oval leaves more than ſix” inches long, 
ſite; The flowers 
are produced on ſhort ' ſpikes at the end of the 
branches, which are white, with ſome dark ſpots; 
theſe appear in July, but are not fucceeded by any 
ts Engin 32323 
is ſort may be propagated cre. which, i 
planted in pots in Tos or July, and plunged into a 
very moderate hot Ded, will take root; but they muſt 
be every day ſcreened from the ſan, and if the external 
air is excluded from them, they will ſucceed better 


than when it is admitted to them. It may alſo be 


ropagated by laying down their young branches, 
Lich vil take — ba the tubs: or — E one year; 
then the young lants ſhould be put each into a ſe- 

arate pot, fi Tin ſoft loamy earth, and placed 
in the ſhade till they have taken new root, hen they 
may be placed in a ſheltered ſituation during the 
ſummer, but in winter they muſt be houſed, and 
treated in the ſame way as Orange · trees, with only 

is difference, that theſe require more Water. 

"he fifth ſort grows naturally in India; this xiſes with 
a ſhrubby ſtalk from three to four feet high, ſending 
out branches on every ſide from the bottom, ſo as to 
form a kind of pyramid; theſe are covered with a 
white bark, and garniſned with ſpear-ſhaped entire 
leaves, neat two inches long, and one third of an inch 
broad; they are ſmooth, ſtiff, and of a deep green, 
ſtanding oppolite. At the baſe of the foot · ſtalles come 


out cluſters of ſmaller leaves, of the ſame ſhape and 


texture. The flowers come out upoiſ Mort foot. ſtalks 
from the ſide of the branches, each foor-ſtalk ſup- 
g em- 
palements; theſe are ſueceeded by oblong Terd-veſſels, 
which, when ripe, caſt. out their ſeeds with ah elaſ- 
ricity, from whence it had the title of Snap· tre. 

This is propagated by cuttings during any of the 
ſummer months; they ſhould be planted in pots filled 
with light loamy earth, and plunged into a moderate 
and ſhaded from the ſun, aud now and chen 


then they muſt be 
7 M 1 


„ 
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inured to bear the opeh air, into which ſhould 

be removed, placing them in a ſheltered ſituation, 

where may ſtay till autumn; but if chey get root 

pretty earl in the ſummer, it will be proper to ſe- 

parate chem each into a ſingle ſmall pot, ſetting them 


in the ſhade till they have taken new root, after which | 


they may be placed as before directed; but when it 
is late in the ſeaſon before they take root, it will be 
better to let them remain in the ſame pots till the fol- 
lowing ſpring. In. winter theſe plants muſt be placed 
in a warm. green · houſe, or in a moderately warm 
ſtove, for they are impatient of cold and damp, nor 
will they thrive. in too much warmth; they will often 
- Fequire water in winter, but during that ſeaſon it 
muſt be given chem moderately ; in ſummer they 
muſt be removed into the open air, but ſhould have 
a warm ſheltered ſituation, and in warm weather they 
muſt have plenty of water. This plant flowers at 
different ſeaſons, but never produces fruit here. 
- The ſixth fort grows naturally in Jamaica, from 
whence the late Dr. Houſtoun ſent it to England; 
this riſes with many ſhrubby ſlender ſtalks about five 
feet high, ſending out branches on every (ide from 
the root upward, which grow erc&, and are covered 
with a whitiſh bark, garniſhed with, ſmall, oblong, 
oval leaves, coming out on each ſide the ſtalk op- 
poſite, and under the leaves are at every joint 
two ſharp thorns like thoſe of the Berberry ; the flow- 
ers come out ſingly from the wings of the leaves, they 
are ſmall, and of a pale red colour, ſhaped like thoſe 
of the other ſorts. .. | | 
The ſeventh fort was found by the late Dr. Houſtoun, 
growing naturally at Campeachy. This riſes with a 
ſtrong woody ſtem twenty feet high, dividing into 
many crooked irregular branches, covered with a light 
brown bark, garniſhed with ſpear-ſhaped oval leaves, 
near four inches long and two broad, which are co- 
vered with a ſoft down on their under fide. The 
flowers grow in ſpikes from the end of the branches, 
. three, four, or five of theſe ſpikes ariſing from the 
fame point, the middle ſpike being near three inches 
long, and the others about half le The 
flowers are ſmall and white, but ſhaped like thoſe of 
The cights ere grows nacurally at Malater ad 
e ort at in 
CR this riſes in its native ſoil with a ftrong 
woody ſtem ten or twelve feet high, dividing into 
many branches, which are garniſhed with ſpear-ſhaped 
oval leaves five inches long, and two and a half broad, 
of a lucid green, | oppolite. The flowers grow 
in very long ſpikes from the end of the branches, they 
are of a greeniſh, colour with a ſhade of blue the 
e | 


A 


che flower is reflexed. 
ated 


ſy youngs but afterward, the 


be propagates by cuttings, in the ſame 
manner as the fifth ſort; 5 


may be placed abroad for two months in the warme 

ale at the year; but they ſhould have a warm ſhel- 

tered. ſituation, and when the nights begin to ,grow 
cold, they mult be remoyed into the ſtoye, but they 


ame treatment as other tender plants from the warmeſt 
Countries. - 17 * "E490 1 109 LS 
XIA, Lin. Gen. Plant. 54: Silyrinchium..Com. Hort. 
4 oblang anent ſpathæ (or beat ich incloſe 
4 Up gerwors, the fewer hes fix ig ſpear foaped perab |, 
which are equal, and three aui. ſluped ſtamina which are 
_ ſhorter thaw the petals, ſituated at equal diſtances, termi- 


"ated by fingle ſummits. It hath an oval three-cornered 
geen fuuated below the flower, ſupporting a ſingle fiyle | 


the ſummer key | 


= 4 * 

1X I 

. which-is. the length of the famina, crowned by a thic: 

trifid, ſigma. he germen afterzoard becomes an 3 - = 

7 | capſule with three cells, \flled with reundiſb 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's third claſs, intitled Triandria Monogy nia, 

Which includes thoſe plants whoſe flowers have three 

ſtamina and one ſty le. 

The Sprceixs are, | 
1x14 (Chinenſis) 2 4." enſiformibus, floribus remotis 
panicula dichotoma, floribus * n Hort. Up- 
al. 16. Ixia with fiverd-ſhoped leaves, and ficwers Handing 
remote in forked panicles upon foot-ſtalks. Bermudiana 
widis folo mgori flore croceo, eleganter punctato. 
Kraul. Hort. 25: tab. 26. Bermudiana with a larger 
tris leaf, and a Saffron-coloured flawer, which is becuti- 
fully, ſpotted, A ; ; | 

2. Ix1a (Africana) floribus capitatis, ſpathis laceris. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 36. Ixia with flowers growing in heads, having 
ragged ſheaths, Bermudiana Capenſis, capitulis lanu- 

ginoſis. Pet. Hort. Sice, 242. Bermudiana from the Cape 
of Good Hope, with woolly heads. 

3. Ix14a-(Scillariis) foliis gladiolatis, nervolis, hirſutis, 
floribus ſpicatis terminalibus. Icon. tab. 155. fig 1. 
Tria with ſwerd-ſheped, hair y, veined leaves, and flowers 
growing in ſpikes at the. ends of the ſtalks. 

4. IXIA (Pohſtacia) toliis lineari-gladiolatis, floribus ala- 
ribus & terminalibus. Icon, tab. 155. fig. 2. bis with 
narrow ſword:-ſhaped leaves, and flowers proceeding from 
the fides and tops of the jtalk. | 

5. Ix1a (Crocata) foliis gladiolatis glabris, floribus co- 
rymboſis raid has. tab. 156. Ixia with ſmooth 
ſpear-ſhaped leaves, and flowers growing in a corymbus + 


> 


| . Jerminating the ſtalk. Siſyrinchium Africanum majus, 


flore luteo macula notato. Olden, Greater African Sig- 
rinchium with a yellow ſpotted flower. 

6. Ixta (Bulbifera) foliis lineari-gladiolatis, floribus al- 
ternis, caule bulbifero. Ixia with narrow ſtword-ſbaped 
leaves, flowers placed alternate, and ftalks bearing bulbs. 

7. Ix1a (Sparſa) foliis gladiolatis, floribus diſtantibus. 
45. with ſword-ſhaped leaves, and flowers growing 

tant. | 


8. Ixia (Flexuoſa) foliis — — floribus ſpi- 
catis ſeſſilibus terminalibus. Ixia with narrow ſꝛvord- 
ſhaped leaves, and ſeſſile flowers growing in ſpikes at the 
top of the ftalk. , 

The firſt ſort grows naturally in India, where the 
ſtalks riſe to the height of five or fix feet, but in 
England they are ſeldom more than half that height. 

It hath a pretty thick fleſhy root, divided in knots or 
joints of a yellowiſh colour, ſending out many fibres; 
the ſtalk is pretty thick, ſmooth, and jointed, gar- 
niſned with {word-ſhaped leaves a foot long and one 
inch broad, with ſeveral longitudinal furrows em- 
bracing the ſtalks with their baſe, ending in acute 
points 3 the upper part of the ſtalk divaricates into 
two ſmaller, with a foot-ſtalk ariſing between them, 
which ſupports one flower; the ſmaller branches di- 
varicate again in the ſame manner into foot-ſtalls, 
which are two inches long, each ſuſtaining one flower. 
At each of theſe joints is a ſpatha or ſheath embracing 
the ſtalk; which at the lower joints are three inches 
long, but the upper are not more than one inch, 
ending in acute points which are permanent; the 
flowers are compoſed of ſix equal petals, of a ycliow | 
colour within, and variegated with dark red ipots; 
the outſide is of an Orange colour. Theſe appear in 


| * July and Auguſt, and in warm ſeaſons are ſucceede 
conſtantly remain in the WH and require the | b Fe Q | 


This ſort, may be propagated either by ſeeds or part- 
ing, of the, roots : if by feeds they ale be ſown in 
pots, and plunged into a moderate bor-bed, which 
will bring up the plants much ſooner than when they 
are ſown in the full ground; when the plants are fit 
to remove, they mod be each planted in a ſmall ſe- 

parate pot with light earth, and if they are placed 
under à frame till they have taken good root in the 
pots, it will greatly forward their growth ; afterward 
they may be placed in the open air in a ſheltered ſi- 
tuation, where they may remain till che autumn, * 

they 


IXI 
they muſt be placed under a frame to ſereen them 
from froſt; and in the ſpring moſt of the plants may 
de turned out of the and planted in n warm 
border, where they will abide through the common 
winters very well, but in ſevere froſts they are often 
killed; unleſs they are covered with tan, or other 
covering to keep out the froſt; therefore a few of the 
lants may be kept in pots, and ſheltered under a 
Frame in winter. 
The ſtalks and leaves of this 
in autumn, fo that if the furface of the ground about 
the roots is covered two or three inches thick with 
tan, it will ſecure them from the danger of froſt ; and 
in the ſpring, before the roots ſhoot; will be the beſt 
time to remove and 
not be done oftener than every third year, for when 
they are often parted they will be weak, and will not 
flower ſo well. 7 6 | 
The ſecond ſort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope; this is a low plant, which rarely riſes more 
than three or four inches high; the leaves are.narrow 
and veined, the flowers are ſmall, ing in a 
downy head on the top of the ſtalk, but they make 
little appearance, ſo are only kept for the ſake of 
variety. e 
The third ſort I raiſed from ſeeds; which were ſent 
me from the Cape of Good Hope. This hath a round 
bulbous root a little compreſſed, covered with u red 
fkin, from which ariſe five or ſix ſword· ſnaped leaves 
about three or four inches long, hairy, and with fe- 
veral longitutinal furrows; theſe embrace each other 
at their baſe, but ſpread aſunder at the top; between 
theſe come out the flower-ſtalk, which riſes fix or 
eight inches * is naked to the top, and terminated 
by a cluſter of flowers, each having a ſpatha or hood, 
which drics and is permanent; the flowers are of a 
deep blue colour, aud appear in May; theſe are ſuc- 
ceeded by roundiſh thice-cornered ſeed-veſiels with 
three cells, filled with roundiſh ſeeds whick ripen in 
July, then the leaves and ſtalks decay. A 
The fourth fort was raifed from ſeeds in the Chelſea 
rden, which came with thoſe of the former ſort. 
his hath a imall round bulbous root, from which 
ariſe four or five narrow, long, iword-ſhaped leaves, 
ſix or ſeven inches long; between theſe come out a 
very lender round ſtalk about ten inches long, from 
the ſide of which there comes out one or two cluſters 
of flowers, ſtanding updn ſhort foot-ſtalks, and at the 
top of the ſtalk- the flowers gow in a looſe ſpike ; 
they are of a pure white, and thaped like thoſe of the 
other ſpecies. - Theſe appear in May, and the. ſeeds 
ripen in 1 FIDE s. * 
The ſeeds of the fifth ſort were ſent me from the Cape 
of Good Hope; this has an oval bulbous root which 
is a little compreſſed, from which come up three or 
four narrow, thin, ſword-ſhaped leaves, near a foot 
long; the flower-ſtalk” rifes a little above the leaves, 
it is very ſlender; naked, and terminated by a round 
cluſter of flowers, each having a ſpatha or hood]; the 


are compoſed of fix pretty large oblong petals which! 


are concave, and of a deep yellow colour, each 

having e large dreck ſpot at the baſe. This flowers 

2 n May, and the ſeeds ripen the latter end of 
une. ; $7 4 N 


The ſixth ſort hath narrow ſpear-ſhaped leaves about 


ſix or ſeven inches long; the ſtalk riſes near afoot 
and a half high, garni ch 
the lower joints, of the ſame ſhape with the other, 

but ſmaller; theſe embrace the ſtalk with their haſe, 
and ſtand ere&t;; the upper part of the ſtalk ĩs adorned | 
with flowers, oinpalilh of fix oblong oval petals of a 
ſulphur colour, which are placed alternate on the ſtalk, 
which is bent at each joint where the flowers ſtand; 
the flowers have three ſhort ſtamina which dre Joined | 
at their baſe, terminated by long, flat, erect ſummits; 


the germen is ſituated under the flower, ſupporting a : 
3 e 


long flender ſtyle, crowned by a trifid ſtigria | 
germen - afterward becomes à roundiſh capſule with 
three cells, filled with roundiſh ſmall ſeeds. The 
ſtalks at each of the lower joints thruſt out ſmall 


plant decay to the root 


_ 4 


— 


the roots; but this ſhould |. 


d with one leaf at each off 


ö 


— 
9 
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flowers 1 4. :  pfoduce 


The ſeventh ſort hath ſhorter and broader leaves than 
the former; the ſtalk is Nenter and furrowed and at 
each of the lower joints is garniſhed with one leaf of 

the ſame ſhape," embracing the ſtalk with their baſe ; 
the flowers come out toward the top of the ſtalk, at 
two or three inches diſtance, each ſtalk ſupporti 
two or three ſulphur - coloured flowers, which ate each 
compoſed of ſix ſpear-ſhaped petals an inch and a 
half long, equal in their fize and regular in poſition , 
they have a ſhort permanent empalement, eut into 
two long and two ſhorter acute nts ; theſe are 
ſucceeded by round capſules with three cells, filled 
with round feeds.” This ſort flowers in March, and 
the ſeeds ripen about two months after. 

The eighth fort hath very ſmall; round, bulbous roots, 
from whict ariſe three or four long, ſlender, Graſs- 
like leaves; of a dark colour; between theſe 
come out the ſtalk; Which is very ſtender and round, 
riſing a foot and a half high; at the top the flowers 

are q in a ſpike firing cloſe to the ſtalk, each 
having a thin dry, permanent ſpatha or ſheath, which 
covers the capſule after the flower is fallen. The flow. 
ers are of a pure white, and ſhaped like thoſe of the 
other ſpecies, but are ſmaller; they are ſucceeded by 

ſmall round feed-veſſels with three cells, each con- 
taining two or three round ſeeds. It flowers the latter 
end of May, and the feeds ripen in July. 
There are ſome other varieties of this genus, which 
have flowered in the Chelſea garden, differing only 
in the colour of their flowers, ſo are not ſuppoſed to 
be diſtinct ſpecies; one of which is purple on the out- 
ſide, and white within; another has white flowers, 
with a blue ſtripe on the outſide of each petal, and a 
third has white flowers with yellow bottoms. Theſe 
have already flowered in the Chelſea garden, where 
there are many more, which have been fince raiſed 
from ſeeds, whoſe flowers have not as yet appeared; 
and at the Cape of Good Hope, where theſe plants 
grow naturally, there are more than thirty varieties 
mentioned in a catalogue of Dr. Herman's. The roots 
of moſt, if not all theſe ſorts, are frequently eaten by 
the inhabitants at the Cape of Good Hope, 'who 
greatly eſteem them, 3 
All the ſorts multiply very faſt by offsets, ſo that 
when once obtained, there will be no occaſion to raiſe 
them from ſeeds; for the roots put out offers in great 
plenty, moſt of which will flower the following ſeaſon, 
whereas thoſe from ſeeds are three or four years be- 
fore they flower. Theſe plants will not live thro 
the winter in the full ground in England, ſo ſhould 
planted in ſmall pots filled with light earth, and placed 
under a frame in winter, where they may be protected 
from froſt, but in mild enther ſhould enjoy the free 
air but during the winter they muſt be guarded from 
mice, who are very fond of theſe roots, and if not 
Dr will devour chem. Cont) 4 2 
OR A. Lin. Gen. 131. Jaſminum. Burma. 


The CAMNACTERS ate, 

I bath a ſmall permanent 
ments; the flower has one funnel-ſhaped petal, on 
flender tube, cut into four ſegments at the op. It bath 
four ſhort lamina fitucted#n the divifions of the petal; ter- 
minated by oblong ſummits, and a roundiſb germen fituated 
at "the bottom eee try), 
by a bifed: 


7 | ere 
the length of the tube, crowned rink 3 the ger- 
men afterward becomes a Berry <with\tevo cells; eontarning 
T 
This genus of —_— the firſt order of 
Linnæus's fourth clafs, intitled : l 
nia, the flowers having four ſtamina and one ſtyle. 
The Sexcizs are, 2 "Ft 
Ixox x (Coccinca) foltis ovatis ſemiamplexicaulibus, 
floribus'-faſcicularis, * "ce y with" oval 
haves half embrating the-ftalks, and  fiouers 'yrowin 
binitbes. © Jaſininum Indicum lauri folio, — 
8 floribus'eoccineis. Plule Fhyt. tab! 59. 
a 1 2. k 2 PT 3 X36 I r | „. 
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3. Ixon A (Americana) folus ternis 


| 22 at the to 
The ſecond ſort grows alſo in India; this hath a woody 
branches, garniſhed with ov 


placed oppoſite, ſitting cloſe to the branch; the flow- | 
ers terminate the branches in ſmall cluſters ; they have | 


Wild Jaſmine: 


| E which 


- 


o 


which includes thoſe 


I. 


: 2 


- teralibus. Lin. Gen. Nov. 1079. Kalmis with fpear-' 


* 
* 
- 


n 1 


- 
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IxonA (Alba) foliis ovato-lanceolatis, floribus faſcicu- 
latis. Lin. Sp. 160. 1xora with oval ſpear-ſhaped leaves, 
and flowers growing in bunches. Jaſminum Indicum, 
lauri folia, inodorum, floribus albicantibus & ſchetti 


album. Pluk. Phyt. 109. f. 2. | | 
lanceolato-ovatis, flo- 
ribus thyrſaide is. Amœn. Acad, 5; p.393. Ixora with 
oval / leaves placed by threes, and flowers in a 
looſe ſpike.» Pavetta foliis oblongo-ovatis oppoſitis, ſti- 
lis ſetaceis. Brown. Jam, tab. 6. f. 2. & 
| firſt fort grows naturally in India, where it riſes 
with a woody dal five or ſix feet high, ſending out 
many ſlender branches covered with a brown bark, gar- 
niſhed with oval leaves, placed ſometimes oppolite, 
and at others there are three or four at each joint. 
The flowers terminate the branches in cluſters; they 
have very long ſlender tubes, are cut into four oval 

p. and are of a deep red colour. 


ſtalk riſing ſix or ſeven feet high, ſending out weak 


long lender tubes, divided into four ſegments at the 
Ps and are white, without ſcent, 


other iſlands in the Weſt-Indies, where it is called 


or five feet high, ſending out ſlender branches op- 


eaves placed op 


5 


K AL 
ALI. See S4ls0l A. | 
| KAL MIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 482. Cha- 


[ 


———_—__: 


mærhododendros. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 604. 
> tab. 373. 1. 
The ChakAcrxks are, 
The flower bas a ſmall ent cut into five | 


parts, and one petal cut into frve ſegments, which ſpread | 
open and are roundiſh. It bath ten ſtamina the length of 
the petal, which decline in the middle, terminated by oval 
ſummits. In'the center is ſituated a roundiſb germen, ſup- 
porting a ſlender ſtyle as long as the petal, crowned by an 
obtuſe ſtigma. The germen afterward becomes an oval or 
gong capſule with five cells, filled with very fmall | 
ee 


This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnzus's tenth claſs, intitled Decandria Monogynia, 
plants whoſe flowers have ten 


— 


ſtamina and one ſtyle. 

The Speis are, | 
KAaLMIa (Latifolia) foliis ovatis, corymbis terminali- 
bus: Amen. Acad. 3. p. 19. Kahmia with oval leaves, 
and flowers owing in bunches terminating the branches. 
Chamedaphne foliis tini, floribus bullatis umbellatis. 
Cateſb, Carol. 2. p. 98. tab. 98. Dwarf Laurel with a 
Tinus leaf, and fludded flowers growing in umbels, com- 
monly called Juy- tret in America. | | 


. Kata (Anguſtifolia) foltis Lanceolatis corymbus la- 


ſhaped leaves, and flowers growing in round bunches on the | 


ſpear- ſnaped leaves 


third fort grows naturally in Jamaica, and ſome | 
This riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk four | 


are iſhed with oval ſpear-ſhaped | 
2 inches long, and 


fades of the talt. Chamzdaphne ſempervirens, foliis 


* 


| 


igebes and a half broad, having ſhort foot. talks; 
e's wers TO end of the branches 


| 


—— a — — 


autumn or winter, the pots may be plunged in the 
ſo will take up little room; but when they arrive in 
the ſpring, it will be beſt to plunge 
bed under frames; the ſeeds will ſometimes come u 
they will lie in the ground four or five months, and 


not be thrown out of the pots till there is no hopes 


treated in the manner directed for the Coffee- tree. 


oblongis 


baſe is tubulous, but is cut into five roundiſh ſeg- 


thongh the plants are not injured by the cold, and 
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I ſpike, they are white, and have a ſcent like 
ine. ä 5 

Theſe plants are propagated by ſeeds, when they can 
be procured from the countries where they grow na- 
turally, for they do not perfect any ſeeds in England. 
They ſhould, be ſown in {mall pots as ſoon as they ar- 
rive, and plunged into a hot- bed; if they arrive in 


tan· bed in the ſtove, between the other pots of plantss 
them in a tan- 
in about ſix weeks, if they are quite freſn; otherwiſe 
ſometimes a whole year, therefore the earth ſhould 


of their growing; when the plants come up, and are 
fit to remove, they ſhould be each planted in a ſepa- 
rate ſmall pot, filled with light earth, and afterward 


They may alſo be increaſed by cuttings during the 
ſummer months, and planted in ſmall pots plunged 
into a moderate hot-bed, covering them cloſe either 
with bell or hand-glaſſes to exclude the external air, 
ſhading them carefully from the ſun during the heat 
of the day, until they have put out good roots, when 
they ſhould be parted, and each put into a ſeparate 
por, treating them as the ſeedling plants. 
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is, foliorum faſciculis oppoſitis. Cateſb. 
Carol. 3. p. 17. Evergreen Dwarf Laurel, with oblong 
narrow leaves growing in bunches, which are placed oppoſite. 
The firſt ſort grows naturally upon-rocks and in barren 
ſoils in Virginia and Penſylvania, where it riſes with 
a branching ſtalk to the height of ten or twelve feet, 
niſhed with very ſtiff leaves, which are two inches 
and one broad; of a lucid green on their upper 

ſide, but of a pale green on their under; they 
have ſhort foot-ſtalks, and ſtand without order round 
the branches; between theſe the buds are formed for 
the next year's flowers, at the extremity of the branches; 
theſe buds ſwell during the autumn and ſpring months, 
till the beginning of June, when the flowers burſt out 
from their empalements, forming a round bunch (or 
corymbus) fitting very cloſe to the branch; they are 
of à pale bluſh colour, the outſide of the petal is of 
a Peach colour. The flower has but one petal, whoſc 


ments, ſtudded with purple ſpots, which are promi- 
nent; after the flowers art paſt, the germen in the 
center becomes an oval capſule, crowned by the per- 
manent ſtyle, having five cells, which are full of very 
ſmall ſeeds. This ſhrub in its native foil continues 
flowering great part of the ſummer, and is one of the 
teſt ornaments to the country; but as yet it 1s not 
well naturalized to our climate as could be wiſhed, 


ſome of them have flowered ſeveral years paſt in the 


In 


1 * 
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In the country where this ſnrub grows natufally, it 

ſends out plenty of ſuckers from the roots, ſo that 
they form thickets which are almoſt impaſſable; but 

here they have not as yet produced any ſuckers, nor 
do the ſeeds come to maturity, ſo that the plants are 

not very common in England ; for the ſeeds which are 

ſent from America lie in the ground a whole year be- 

fore the plants appear, and afterward they make very 

ſlow progreſs, which has diſcouraged moſt people from 

attempting to raiſe the plants in that method. The 

'only perſon who has ſucceeded well in the raiſing of 
theſe, is Mr. James Gordon of Mile End, who has a 

you number of- the plants which have ariſen from 

ceds. 


The ſecond ſort is a native of the ſame country with 
the firſt, where it riſes from three to fix feet high, 
dividing into ſmall igneous branches which are very 
cloſe, covered with a dark gray bark, garniſhed w1 
{tiff leaves about two inches long and half an inch 
broad, of a lucid green, placed without order upon the 
branches, ſtanding upon ſlender foot- ſtalks; the flow- 
ers grow in looſe Conch on the ſide of the branches, 
upon ſlender foot- ſtalks; they are of one petal, having 
a ſhort tube, but ſpread open at the top, where they 
are cut into five angles: the flowers are of a bright red 
colour when they firſt open, but afterward fade to a 
bluſh or Peach bloom colour ; theſe are ſucceeded by 
roundiſh compreſſed ſeed- veſſels crowned by the per- 
manent ſtyle, divided into five cells, which are filled 
with ſmall roundiſh ſeeds. This ſhrub flowers great 
art of ſummer in its native country, but is not yet 
10 well naturalized to this country as to do the like. 
The leaves of this elegant plant are ſuppoſed to have 
a noxious quality, deſtroying ſheep and oxen nen 
they feed upon them, yet the deer eat them with 
impunity. : 
Both theſe forts multiply by their creeping roots in 
their native ſoil, and at Whitton, where they have ſtood 
unremoved a conſiderable time, they put out fuckers 
in pretty great plenty ; and as theſe plants which come 
from ſuckers, are much more likely to produce others 


than thoſe which are raiſed from ſeeds, and will flower | 


much ſooner, ſo the plants ſhould not be removed, 
but encouraged to ſpread their roots and fend out 
ſuckers. . 
KARATAS, the Penguin or wild Ananas. 

The CHARACTERS are, 
It hath a tubulous bell-ſhaped flower, which is divided into 
three parts at the mouth, from whoſe empalement where 
the germen is ſituated ariſes the pointal, fixed like a nail in 
the Pinder part of the flower, attended by fix ſhort ſtamina; 
the germen afterward becomes a fleſhy almoſt conical fruit, 
which is divided by membranes into three cells, that are 
full 4. ſeeds. | 

There is but one ſort of this plant at preſent known 

in England, which is, 

KaraTas (Penguin) foliis ciliato ſpinoſis mucronatis, ra- 
cemo terminali. The. wild Ananas or Penguin. . 
Father Plumier has made a great miſtake in the figure 
and deſcription of the characters of this plant, and the 
Caraguata; for he has joined the flower of the Cara- 

ata to the fruit of the Karatas, and vice versà; this 

as led many perſons into miſtakes, who have joined 

the Bromelia and Ananas to this, making them all of 
the ſame us, whereas by their characters they 
ſhould be ſeparated. 
This plant is very common in the Weſt-Indies, where 
the juice of its fruit is often put into punch, being of 
a ſharp acid flavour. There is alſo a wine made of 
the juice of this fruit which is very ſtrong, but it will 
not keep good very long, ſo is only for preſent uſe. 
This wine is very intoxicating and heats the blood, 
therefore ſhould be drank very ſparingly. 
In England this plant is preſerved as a curioſity, for 
the fruit ſeldom arrives to any degree of perfection in 
this country, though it has often produced fruit in 
the gardens, which ſometimes has ripened pretty well; 
but if it were to ripen as thoroughly here as in its 
native country, it would be little valued on account 


Foot talks. 
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- of its great auſterity, which will often take the ſkin off 


from the mouths and throats of thoſe people who cat 
it incautiouſly. | | 

This plant is propagated by ſeeds, for though there 
are often ſuckers ſent forth from the old plants, yet 
they come out from between the Jeaves, and are fo 
long, flender, and ill-ſhapen, that if they are planted 
they ſeldom make regular plants. Theſe ſeeds ſhould 
be ſown early in the ſpring, in ſmall pots filled with 
light rich earth, and plunged into a hot-bed of tan- 
ners bark. When the plants are ſtrong enough to 
tranſplant, they ſhould be carefully taken up, _ cach 
planted into a ſeparate pot filled with light rich carth, 
and plunged into the hot-bed again, obſerving to re- 
freſh them frequently with water, until they have taken 
new root, after which time they ſhould have air and - 
water in proportion to the warmth of the ſeaſon In 
this bed the plants may remain till Michaelmas, ar 
which time they ſhould be removed into the ſtove, 


and plunged into the bark-bed, where they ſhould be 


treated in the ſame manner as the Ananas. 

Theſe plants will not produce their fruit in England 
until they are three or four years old, ſo they ſhould 
be ſhifted into larger pots, as the plants advance in 
their growth; for it their roots are too much confined, 
they will make but little progreſs. They ſhould alſo 
be placed at a pretty great diſtance from each other, 
for their leaves will be three or four feet long, which 
turning downward occupy a large ſpace. 

The leaves of this plant are ſtrongly armed with 
crooked ſpines, which renders it very troubletome to 
ſhift or handle the plants; for the ſpines catch hold 
of whatever approaches them by their crooked form, 
being ſome bent one way, and others the reverie, ſo 
that they catch both ways, and tear the ſkin or clothes 
of the perſons who handle them, where there is nor 
the greateſt care taken of them. 

The fruit of this plant is produced in cluſters, growing 
upon a ſtalk about three feet high, and having ge- 
nerally a tuft of leaves growing on the top, ſo has, at 
firſt ſight, the appearance of a Pine Apple ; but, when 
cloſer viewed, they will be found to be a cluſter of 
oblong fruit, each being about the ſize of a finger. 


AKATKIN is an aggregate of ſummits, hanging 


down in form of a rope, or Cat's tail, as in the Sallow, 
Hazel, Birch, &c. and is called in Latin iulus. 


'KZMPFERIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 7. 


The CHARACTERS are, N 

It hath a jingle ſpatha (or ſheath) of one leaf; the flower. 
hath one petal, with a long ſlender tube, divided into ſix 
parts above; three of them are alternately ſpear-ſhaped'and 
equal, the other are oval, and at bottom cut into two ſeg- 
ments which are vertically heart-ſhaped. It hath but one ſt a- 
men, which is membranaceous, oval, andindented, terminated 
by a linear ſummit, faſtened to it all the length, ſcarcely 
emerging out of the tube of the petal. It hath a round 

ermen ſupporting a ſtyle the length of the tube, crowned 
5; an obtuſe ſtigma; the germen afterward becomes a 
orga three-cornered capſule with three cells, filled with 

eeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 


Linnæus's firſt claſs, intitled Monandria Monogynia, 


which includes thoſe plants whoſe flowers have one 
ſtamen and one ſtyle. 
The Spxcies are, 


. KAMPFERIA (Galanga) foliis ovatis ſeffilibus. Flor. 


Zeyl. 8. Kempſeria with oval leaves fitting cloſe to the 
root. Katsjuli Kelengu. Hort. Mal. and the Wanhom: 
Kempf. Amen. 901. Galangale. 


. KMPFERIA .(Rotunda) foliis lanceolatis petiolatis. 


Flor. Zeyl. 9. Kempferia with -ſhaped leaves havin 
4 Zadoari rotunda. 2 2. 
Theſe plants are both natives of the Eaſt · Indies, where 
their roots are greatly uſed in medicine as ſudorific 
and carminative. The firſt ſort hath much the ſcent of 
green Ginger, when freſh taken out of the ground, the 


roots are divided into ſeveral fleſhy tubers, which are 


ſometimes jointed, and grow about four or five inches 


long; the leaves are oval, about four inches long 
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and two broad; theſe are without foot · ſtalks, growing 


cloſe to the root, and ſeem as if ſet on by pairs, 


ſpreading open each way; and from between theſe 
leaves the flowers are produced ſingly, having no 
foot - talks, but are cloſely embraced by the leaves; 
the flowers are white, having a bright purple bottom. 
Theſe are not ſucceeded by any fruit in England. 
The ſecond ſort hath roots ſome what like thoſe of the | 
firſt, but are ſhorter, growing in large clutters, covered 
with an-Aſh-coloured ſkin, but within are white; from 
the roots ariſe the leaves, which fold over each other 
at their baſe; they are lix or eight inches long, and 
three broad in the middle, gradually ending in acute 
ints; the flowers ariſe immediately trom the roots, 
each having a ſpatha (or ſheath) at bottom cut into 
two ſegments, which cloſely embrace the foot-ſtalk ; 
theſe have ſix petals, the three lower which decline 
downward are long and narrow, the two upper are 
divided ſo deeply as to appear like a flower with four 
petals, and the lide petal 13 bifid ; they are of mixed 
colours, blue, purple, white and red, having a fragrant 
odour : they flower in July and Auguſt, but do not 
roduce ſeeds in England. 
I'heſe plants being natives of hot countries, will not 
bear the open air in England, fo requires a warm 
ſtove to preſerve them through the winter; but as 
their leaves decay in the autumn, ſo the plants ſhould 
not have too much wet while they are in an inactive 
ſtate. If the plants are placed in the bark-ſtove, and 
treated in the ſame manner as is directed for the 
Ginger, they will thrive, and produce plenty of 
flowers every ſummer. They are both propagated 
by parting of their roots; the belt time for this is in 
the ſpring, juſt before they begin to put out their 
leaves. | 
KETMIA. See Hiniscus. | 
KIGGELARTIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. roo1. Laurus. 
Sterb. We have no Engliſh title for this plant. 
The CHARACTERS are, 
It hath male and hermaphredite flexwers ſituated on different 
trees; the male flowers have an 1 of one leaf, 
cut into five concave ſegments, and frve concave petals 
which are longer than the empalement, ſhaped like a 
pitcher ;, each of the petals have a honey gland faſtened to 
. their baſe, which have three obtuſe lobes and are coloured, 
faſtened to the tails of the petals; they have ten ſmall ſta- 
mina, terminated by oblong ſummits. The bermapbredite 
flowers have empalements and petals like the male, but few 
of them have ſtamina. In the center is fituated a roundiſb 
germen, ſupporting five ſtyles, crowned by obtuſe ftigmas. 
The germen afterward becomes a rough globular fruit 
\toith a thick cover, having one cell, Aled with angular 
feeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the ninth ſection of 
Linnzus's twenty-ſecond claſs, intitled Dicecia De- 
candria; but it ſhould be removed to his twenty-third 
claſs, as the hermaphrodite flowers are fruitful, tho 
they are ſituated upon diſtinct plants, whoſe male 
flowers have ten ſtamina. | 
We have but one Syzc1es of this genus, viz. 


 K166ELARIA (Africana.) Hort. Cliff. 462. fol. 29. Euony- 


mo-affinis Xthiopica ſempervirens, fructu globoſo ſca- 
bro, foliis ſalicis rigidis ſerratis. H. L. 139. An 
Etbiopian Evergreen plant reſembling the Spindle- tree, 
2 a rough globular fruit, and tiff ſawed Willow 
aves. 
This plant grows naturally at the Cape of Good Hope, 
where it riſes to be a tree of middling ſtature; but as 
it will not live in the open air here, they cannot be 
expected to grow to a great magnitude in England. 
There are plants of it in the Chelſea garden upward 
of ten feet high, with ſtrong woody ſtems and pretty 
large heads; the branches have a ſmooth bark, which 
is Fl green, but afterward changes to a purpliſh co- 
lour; the leaves are about three inches long and one 
broad, of a light green colour, and ſawed on their 


| edges, {tanding upon ſhort foot-ſtalks alternately. The | 
flowers come out in cluſters. from the ſide of the 


Hhranches, and hang downward ;. they are of an herba- 


time the plants are thinly garniſhed with lcaves, tor 


and plunged into a very moderate hot-bed, covering 


ſmall pots, filled with loamy earth, and may be ex- 


KITCHEN-GARDEN. A good Litchen-garden 


to the houſe; for without one, there is no way of 


; propoſes to reſide in the country, ſhould be careful 


which is attended with great inconveniencies; and 


it is ſo ſituated as to be out of ſight of the poſſeſſor, 


in going from one part to the other: therefore, be- 


a proper piece of ground ſhould be choſen for this 
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ceous white colour, and appear in May, at which 


moſt of the old leaves drop juſt before the new ones a0 
ar. The male flowers fall away ſoon after their U 
is ſhed, but the hermaphrodite flowers are ſucceededh 
globular fruit about the ſize of common red * 
the cover of theſe is very rough, and of a thick con. 
ſiſtence, opening in ſive valves at the top, having one 
cell filled with {mall angular ſeeds. Theſe fruit have 
grown to their full ze in the Chelica garden, but 
the ſeeds have rarely come to maturity here, 
Theſe plants were not very common in Europe ſome 
tay: paſt, being very difficult to propagate, unless 
y ſeeds, which ſome plants both in Holland anq 
England have lately produced, fo that they are no 
much more plenty than they were in both countrics. 
for when any of the young branches are laid down. 
they are two years betore they put out roots, and 
ſcarce one in five will then have any roots; nor do 
the cuttings ſucceed better, for not one in twenty of 
them will take root, when planted with the utmoſt 
care: the beſt time to plant the cuttings is in the 
ſpring, juſt before the plants begin to ſhoot; theſe 
ould be planted in pots filled with a ſoft loamy earth, 


them cloſe with a glaſs, to exclude the air from then 
and ſhade them every day from the ſun; they ſhould 
have very little water after their firit planting. If any 
of them grow, they ſhould be planted into ſeparate 


ſed to the air in a ſheltered ſituation till autumn, 
when they muſt be removed into the green-houtc, and 
treated in the ſame manner as Orange-trees. 


is almoſt as neceſſary to a country ſeat, as a kitchen 


being ſupplied with a great part of neceſſary food; the 
markets in the country being but poorly furniſhed 
with eſculent herbs, and thoſe only upon the market 
days, which are ſeldom oftener than once a week; ſo 
that unleſs a perſon has a garden of his own, there 
will be no ſuch thing as procuring them freſh, in which 
their goodneſs conſiſts; nor can any variety of theſe 
be had in the country markets; therefore whoever 


to make choice: of a proper ſpot of ground for this 
purpoſe; and the ſooner that is made and planted, 
the produce of it will be earlier in perfection; for 
fruit- trees and Aſparagus require three years to grow, 
before any produce can be expected from them; {o 
that the later the garden is made, the longer it will 
be before a ſupply of theſe things can be had for the 
table. And although the uſefulneſs of this garden is 
acknowledged by almoſt every one, yet there are few 
who make a proper choice of ſoil and ſituation for 
ſuch a garden; the modern taſte, which is, perhaps, 
carried to as extravagant lengths, in laying open and 
throwing every obſtruction down, as the former cuſ- 
tom of incloſing within walls was ridiculous; ſo that 
now one frequently ſees the Kitchen - garden removed 
to a very great diſtance from the houſe and offices, 


often ſituated on a very bad ſoil, ſometimes too moiſt, 
and at others without water, ſo that there is a great 
expence in building walls and making the garden, 
where there can be little hopes of ſucceſs. | 
Nor will a Kitchen-garden be well attended to, when 


eſpecially if the gardener has not a love and value for 
it, or if it lies at a great diſtance from his habitation, 
or the other parts of the garden; for when it ſo hap- 
pens, a great part of the labourer's time will be loſt 


fore the general plan of the pleaſure-garden is ſettled, 


purpoſe, and the plan ſo adapted, as that the Kitchen- 
garden may not become offenſive to the ſight, which 
may be effected by proper plantations ot ſhrubs to 
ſereen the walls; and through theſe ſhrubs may be 

| | contrived 
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contrived ſome winding walks to lead to the Kitchen- 


garden, which will have as good an effect as thoſ: | 


which are now commonly made in gardens for pleaſur- 
. only. In the choice of the ſituation, if it does not 
obſtruct the view of better objects, or ſhut out any 
material proſpect, there can be no objection to th« 
placing it at a reaſonable diſtance from the houſe or 
offices ; for as particular things may be wanted for the 
kitchen, which were not thought of at the time when 


directions were given to the gardener what to bring | 


in; ſo if the garden is ſituated at a great diſtance 
from the houſe, it will be found very inconvenient to 
ſend thither as often as things are wanting : therefore 
it ſhould be contrived as near the ſtables as poſſible, 
for the conveniency of carrying the dung thither; 


which, if at a great diſtance, will add to the expence | 


of the garden. | 
As to the figure of the ground, that is of no great 
moment, ſince in the diſtribution of the quarters ali 
irregularities may be hid; though if you are at full 
liberty, an exact ſquare or an oblong, is preferable to 
any other figure. ; 185 
The great thing to be conſidered 1s, to make choice 
of a good ſoil, not too wet, nor over dry, but of a 
middling quality; nor ſhould it be too ſtrong or ſtub- 
born, but of a pliable nature, and — to work; and 
if the place where you intend to make the Kitchen. 
arden ſhould not be level, but high in one * and 
2 in another, I would by no means adviſe the le- 
velling it; for by this ſituation you will have an ad- 
vantage which could not be obtained on a perfect le- 
vel, which is, the having one part dry ground 
for carly crops, and the Bs part for late crops, 
whereby the kitchen may be the better ſupplied 
throughout the ſeaſon with the various ſorts of herbs, 
roots, &c. And in very dry ſeaſons, when in the 
upper part of the garden the crop will greatly ſuffer 
with drought, then the lower part will ſucceed, and 
ſo vice vers; but I would by no means direct the 
chuſing a very low moiſt ſpot of ground for this pur- 
poſe; for although in ſuch ſoils garden-herbs are 
commonly more vigorous and large in the ſummer 
ſeaſon, yet they are ſeldom ſo well taſted or whole- 
ſome as thoſe which grow upon a moderate foil ; and 
eſpecially ſince in this garden your choice fruits 
ſhould be planted, it would be wrong to have a very 
wet ſoil. | 
This garden ſhould be fully expoſed to the ſun, and 
by no means overſhadowed with trees, buildings, &c. 
which are very injurious to your kitchen plants and 
fruit-trees ; but if it be defended from the north wind 
by a diſtant plantation, it will greatly preſerve your 
. early crops in the ſpring ;z as alſo from the ſtrong 
ſouth-weſt winds, which are very hurtful in autumn 
to fruit and garden-herbs. But theſe plantations ſhould 
not be too near nor very large; for I have generally 
found where Kitchen-gardens are placed near woods or 
large plantations, they have been much more troubled 
with blights in the ſpring, than thoſe which have been 
more expoſed. | | 
The quantity of ground neceſſary for ge ng wer 
muſt be proportioned to the largeneſs of the family, 
or the quantity of herbs deſired: for a ſmall family, 
one acre of ground may be ſufficient; but for a large 
family, there ſhould not be leſs than three or four 
acres z becauſe, when the ground is regularly laid out, 


and planted with eſpaliers of fruit-trees, as will here- | 
after be directed, this quantity will be found little | 


enough, notwithſtanding what ſome perſons have ſaid 
on this head. | | 

This ground muſt be walled round, and if it can be 
conveniently contrived, ſo as to plant both ſides of the 
walls which have good aſpects, it will be a great ad- 
dition to the quantity of wall fruit; and thoſe lips 


of ground which are without ſide of the walls, will | 


be very uſeful for planting of Gooſeberries, Currants, 
Strawberries, and ſome ben of kitchen plants, ſo 
that they may be rendered equally uſeful with any of 
the quarters within the walls; but theſe ſlips ſhould 


not be too narrow, leſt the hedge, pale, or plantation | 


— 
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of ſhrubs, which incloſe them, ſhould ſhade the hop 
ders where the fruit- trees ſtand :- the leaſt width of 
theſe lips ſhould be twenty-five or thirty feet, but it 
they are double that, it will be yet better, and the flins 
will be more uſeful, and the fruit-trees will have a 
larger ſcope of good ground for their roots to run. 
Theſe walls ſhould be built about twelve feet high, 
which will be a ſufficient height for any fort of fruit. 
It the foil where you intend to place your Kitchen-gar- 
den be very ſtrong, then you ſhould plough or dig it 
three or four times before you plant any thing therein ; 
and if you throw it up in ridges to receive the froſt in 


winter, it will be of great ſervice to meliorate and 


looſen its parts. 


The manure which is moſt proper for ſuch ſoils, is 
ſea-coal aſhes, and the cleanſing of ſtreets or ditches; 
which will render it light much ſooner than any other 
dung or manure; and the greater the quantity of 
alhes the better, eſpecially if the ground be cold; 
and where theſe aſhes are not to be obtained in plenty, 
ſea-ſand is a very proper dreſſing, where it can be 
ealily procured, or rotten wood, or the parts of ve- 
getables rotted are very good; all which will greatly 
looſen the ſoil, and cauſe it to be not only eafier to 
work, but alſo more advantageous for the growth of 


lants. 
| But, on the contrary, if your ſoil be light and warm, 


you ſhould manure it with rotten nears dung, which 
is much preferable to any other dreſſing for hot foils ; 
but if you uſe horſe dung, it mult be well rotted, 
otherwiſe it will burn up the crops upon the firſt hot 


dry weather. 
Th 


e ſoil of this garden ſhould be at leaſt two feet 
deep, but if deeper it will be ſtill better, otherwiſe 
there will not be depth enough of ſoil for many ſorts 
of eſculent roots, as Carrots, Parſneps, - Beets, &c. 


which run down pretty deep in the ground, and moſt 


other ſorts of eſculent plants delight in a deep foil 
and many plants, whoſe roots appear ſhort, yet if 
their fibres by which they receive their nouriſhment 
are traced, they will be found to extend to a conſi- 
derable depth in the ground; ſo that when theſe are 
ſtopped by meeting with gravel, chalk, clay, &c. the 
plants will ſoon ſhew it by their colour and ſtinted 
—_ 

ou ſhould alſo endeavcur to have a ſupply of wa- 
ter in the different parts of the garden, which, if poſ- 
ſible, ſhould be contained in large baſons or reſervoirs, 


vrhere it may be expoſed to the open air and ſun, that 


it may be foftened thereby ; for ſuch water as is taken 
out of wells, &c. juſt as it is uſed, is by no means 
proper for any fort of plants. 

n the diſtribution of this garden, after having built 
the walls, you ſhould lay out banks or borders under 
them, which ſhould be at leaſt eight or ten feet broad, 
whereby the roots of the fruit-trees will have greater 
liberty than in ſuch places where the borders are not 
above three or tour feet wide; and upon theſe banks 


you may ſow many ſorts of early crops, if expoſed to 


the ſouth ; and upon thoſe expoſed to the north, you 
may have ſome late crops ; but I would by no means 


adviſe the planting any ſort of deep rooting plants too 


near. the fruit-trees, eſpecially Peas and Beans; tho? 
for the advantage of the walls, to preſerve them in 
winter, and to * them forward in the ſpring, the 
gardeners in general are too apt to make uſe of thoſe 
borders, which are near the beſt aſpected walls, to the 
great prejudice of their fruit- trees; but for theſe pur- 

oſes it is much better to have ſome Recd-hedges fixed 


in ſome of the warmeſt quarters, under which yu 


ſhould ſow and plant early Peas, Beans, &zc. where 


they will thrive as well as if planted under a wall, and 


hereby your fruit-trees will be entirely freed from ſuch 
troubleſome plants. | | | 

Then you ſhould We to dividing the ground out 
into quarters, which muſt be proportioned to the large- 
neſs of the garden; but I would adviſe never to make 


them too ſmall, whereby your ground will be loſt in 
walks; and tne quarters being incloſed by efpaliers 
of fruit-trees the plants therein will draw up fender, 


ad 
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und never arrive to balf the ſize as they would do in 
a more open expoſure. 
The walks of this garden ſhould be alſo proportioned 


to the ſize of the ground, which in a ſmall garden | 


ſhould be four feet, but in a l one ſix; and on 


each ſide of the walk ſhould be allowed a border five | 
or fix feet wide between the eſpalier and the walk, | 
whereby the diſtance between the eſpaliers will be | 


greater, and the borders being kept conſtantly worked 
and manured, will be of great advantage to the roots 
of the trees; and in theſe borders may be ſown ſome 
ſmall ſallad, or any other herbs, which do not con- 
_ or root deep, ſo that the ground will not 
be loſt, 

The breadth of theſe middle walks which I have here 
aſſigned them, may by many perſons be thought too 


| 


r 


their land fo well every year, as to render it almoſt . 
new; though notwithſtanding all this, it is conſtantly 
obſerved, that treſh land always produces the beſt 


In one of theſe quarters, which is ſituated neareſt to 
the ſtables, and belt defended from the cold winds, 
or if either of the ſlips without the garden wall, which 
is well expoſed to the ſun, hes convenient, and is of 


a proper width, that ſhould be preferred for a place 


to make hot-beds for early Cucumbers, Melons, &c. 
The reaſons for my giving the preference to one of 
theſe lips, is, firſt, there will be no dirt or litter 
carried over the walks of the Kitchen- garden in winter 
and ſpring, when the weather is generally wet, ſo that 
the walks will be rendered unſightly ; ſecondly, the 
view of the hot-beds will be excluded from fight ; and 


— —_—_— 


great; but my ST this 15 to allow proper room 
between the eſpaliers, that they may not ſhade each 
other, or their roots interfere and rob each other of 
their nouriſhment : but where the walks are not re- 
uired of this breadth, it is only enlarging of the bor- 
| | on each ſide, and ſo reducing the walks to the 
breadth deſired. 
But the walks of theſe gardens ſhould not be gravelled, 
for as there will conſtantly be occaſion to wheel ma- 
nure, water, &c. upon them, they would ſoon be de- 


faced, and rendered unſightly ; nor ſhould they be | 
laid with turf; for in green walks, when they are | 


wheeled upon or much trodden, the turf is ſoon de- 
ſtroyed, and thoſe places where they are much uſed, 


become very unſightly alſo ; therefore the beſt walks | 
Go are thoſe which are laid with a - 
binding ſand ; but where the ſoil is ftrong and apt to | 


for a Kitchen-gar 


detain - the wet, there ſhould be ſome narrow 
ground drains made by the ſide of the walks, to carry 
off the wet, otherwiſe there will be no u of the 
walks in bad weather; and where the ground is v 


wet, and the water is detained by the ſtiffneſs of the | 


ſoil, if ſome lime-rubbiſh, flints, chalk, or any ſuch 
material as can be procured with the leaſt expence, and 
is laid at the bottom of theſe walks; or if neither of 
theſe can be had, a bed of Heath or Furze ſhould be 
laid, and the coat of ſand laid over it; the ſand will 
be kept drier, and the walks will be ſound and good 
in all ſeaſons. Theſe ſand-walks when they are well 
laid, are by much the eaſieſt kept of any; for when 
either weeds or Moſs begin to grow, it is but ſcuffling 
them over with a Dutch hoe in dry weather, and raking 
them over a day or two after, and they will be as 
clean as when firſt laid. E 
The beſt figure for the quarters to be hn into, 
is a ſquare or an oblong, where the ground is adapted 
to ſuch a figure; otherwiſe they may be triangular, 
orof any other ſhape, which will be moſt advantageous 
to the ground. 
When the garden is laid out in the ſhape intended, if 
the ſoil is ſtrong, and ſubject to detain the moiſture, 
or is naturally wet, there ſhould always be under- 
ground drains made, to carry off the wet from every 
- quarter of the garden, for otherwiſe moſt ſorts of 
kitchen plants will ſuffer greatly by moiſture in winter; 
and if the roots of the fruit-trees get into the wet, they 
will never produce good fruit, ſo that there cannot be 
too much care taken to let off all ſuperflous moiſture 
from the Kirchen- garden. 
Theſe quarters ſhould be conſtantly kept clear from 
weeds, and when any part of the ground is unoccu- 
pied, it ſhould always be trenched up into ridges, that 
it may ſweeten and imbibe the nitrous particles of the 
air, which is of great advantage to all ſorts of land, 
and the ground will then be ready to lay down when- 
ever it is wanted, 
The ground in theſe quarters ſhould not be ſown or 
planted with the ſame crop two years together, but 
the crops ſhould be annually changed, whereby they 


will prove much better than when they conſtantly grow | 
upon the ſame ſpot. Indeed the kitchen-gardeners | 


near London, where the land is dear, are-often obliged 


to put the ſame crop upon the ground for two or | 


three years together; but then they dig and manure 


laſtly, the convenience of carrying the. dung into theſe 
flips, for by making of a gate in the hedge, or pale, 
wide enough for a {mall cart to enter, it may be done 
with much leſs trouble than that of barrowing it thro 
the garden; and where there can be a ſlip long enouęh 
to contain a ſufficient number of beds for two or three 
years, it will be of great uſe z becauſe by the ſhitting 
of the beds annually, they will ſucceed much beticr 
than when they are continued for a number of years 
on the ſame ſpot of ground; and as it will be av{:- 
lutely neceflary to fence this Melon-ground round 
with a Reed-hedge, it may be ſo contrived as to move 
away in pannels; and then that hedge which was on 
the upper ſide the firſt year, being carried dow: to : 
proper diſtance below that which was the lower hedgc, 
and which may remain, there will be no occaſion to 
remove more than one of the croſs hedges in a year; 
therefore I am perſuaded, whoever will make trial of 
this method, will find it the moſt eligible. 
The moſt important points of general culture conſiſt 
in „. the ſoil, and giving a 
praper diſtance to each plant, according to their if 
rent growths (which is conſtantly exhibited in their 
ſeveral articles in this book) as alſo in keeping them 
clear from weeds; for if weeds aac itted to grow 
until their ſeeds are ripe, they will hed upon the 
| ground, and fill it fo as not to be gotten out again in 
years. Yau ſhould alſo obſerve to keep your 
dunghills always clear from weeds, for it will be to 
| ow STING the clean, if this is not 
- obſerved ; for the ſeeds falling among the dung, will 
be bt into the garden, whereby there will be a 
conſtant pply of weeds yearly introduced, to the no 


l 


| ſmall plants, and a perpetual labour 
occaſioned to them again. Another thing 
which is abſolutely neceſſary to be obſerved, is, to car- 


N 
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and hanlm of Peaſe, as ſoon as they are done 
with, for the ill ſcent which maſt people complain of 
in the Kitchen- ns, is wholly occaſioned by theſe 


things being ſu to rot upon the ground; there- 
fore when the Cabbages are cur, all leaves ſhould be 
carried out of the garden while they are freſh, at 


which time they may be very uſeful. for feeding of 
hogs, or other animals, and this I keep the 
garden neat and free from ill ſcents. As for all other 
neceſſary directions, they will be found in the articles 
of the ſeveral ſorts of kitchen plants, which renders it 
needleſs to be repeated in this place. 

KLEINI A. See CacarlA. 

KNAU TIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 109. Lychni - Scabioſa. 
Boerh. Ind. 1. 131. d 

This name was applied to this by Dr. Linnæus, 
in honour of the memory of Dr. Chriſtian Knaut, who 
publiſhed a method of claſſing plants. 

The CHARACTERS are, | 


1t hath a fingle oblong empalement, containing ſeveral fl!)- 
cular flowers, which are __ ſo as to appear regular, 


but each irregular, tubes the length of the empale- 
. ment, but are cut at the brim into four irr t5, 
the outer being the biggeſt ; it hath four ſtamina tie 


length of the tube, inſerted in the rocepiacle, terminated by 
oblong incumbent ts; and a ka under the petal, 


germen 
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. which afterward becomes a four-cornered ſeed with a hairy : 


apex. | 
Tais genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's fourth claſs, intitled Tetrandria Monogy- 
nia, the flowers having four ſtamina and one ſtyle. 
Ihe Spxcirs are, | | | 
EKxAUTIA (Orientalis) foliis omnibus pinnatifidis, co- 
rollis calyce longioribus. Lin. Sp. App. 1679. Knau- 
tia with all the leaves wing pointed, the petal longer 
than the empalement. Lychni-ſcabioſa, flore rubro, 
annua. Boerh. Ind. alt. 2 

. KnavT1a (Propontica) foliis ſuperioribus lanceolatis 
indiviſis, corollis calyce zqualibus. Lin. Sp. App. 
1666. Knautia' whoſe upper leaves are ſpear-ſhaped and 


whole, and the petal of the flower equal to the empale- | 


ment. Scabioſa Orientalis villoſa, flore ſuaverubente, 
fructu pulchro oblongo. Tourn. Cor. 35. 

Theſe plants are natives of the Eaſt, they are both 
annual ; the firſt has been long cultivated in the Eng- 
liſh gardens; this riſes with an ere&branchingſtalk four 
feet high, garniſhed with wing g leaves z the 
branches are terminated by ſingle foot-ſtalks, each ſup- 


porting one flower, having a tubular empalement cut | 
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into four ſegments at the top, and each contain four flo- 
rets of a bright red Glour, cut into four unequal ſeg- 
ments, the outer being much larger than the other ; 
theſe have four ſtamina the length of thetube of the pe- 
tal, terminated by oblong ſummits ; and the flowers 
are ſucceeded by oblong four-cornered ſeeds, which, 
when ripe, ſoon fall out of the cup if they are not ga- 
thered, | . 
The ſecond fort differs from the firſt in its upper leaves 
being whole, and the petal of the flower being equal 
to the. cup. The lower leaves of this are ſawed on 
- their * and terminate in acute points. 
Theſe plants propagate eaſily; if their ſeeds are 
permitred to ſcatter in the autumn, the plants will 
come up ſoon after; and if ſome of theſe are planted 
in the borders of the pleaſure-garden, or among low 
ſhrubs near the walks in October, the plants will 
live through the winter, and flower in June; ſo their 
ſeeds will ripen the end of July or beginning of Au- 
ſt, therefore require no other culture but to keep 
them clean from weeds. 


KNIGHTS CROSS, or SCARLET CROSS, 


— 


is the Scarlet Lychnis. See Lycnxis. 
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lips, or more properly a labiated flower, is 

an irregular monopetalous flower, divided into 

two lips; the upper is called the creſt, the un- 
der the beard ; ſometimes the creſt is wanting, and 
then the ſtyle and chives ſupply its place, as in the 
Ground Pine, Scordium, Bugula, &c. but the greateſt 
pu have two lips, which, in ſome ſpecies the upper 
lip is turned upwards, as the Ground Ivy, &c. but 
moſt uſually the upper lip is convex above, and turns 
the hollow part down to the lower lip, and fo repre- 
ſents a kind of helmet, or monk's hood, from whence 
theſe are called galeate, cucullate, and galericulate 


LES FLOWERS are ſuch as have 


flowers, in which form are moſt of the verticillate | 


plants. 
LABLAB. See PrastoLvs. 
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| them, but where there is ground enough, the double 
are moſt eligible. | 

Double ones, or thoſe that are made with double 
hedges of a conſiderable thickneſs of wood between 
hedge and hedge, are approved as much better than 
ſingle ones, as is the manner of making them in 
France, and other places, of all which, that of Ver- 
ſailles is allowed by all to be the nobleſt of its kind in 
the world. | 
It is an error in Labyrinths in making them too nar- 
row, for by that means the hedges muſt be kept cloſe 
clipped ; whereas, if the walks are made wider, ac- 
cording to the foreign practice, they will not ſtand in 
ſo wo need of it. . 
The walks are made with gravel, and the hedges are 


LABRUM VENERIS. See Dipsacus. 
LABRUSCA. See Vrris. 

LABURNUM. Sce Cyrisos. | 
LABYRINTH ſAaGteul@-,] a winding, mazy, 


uſually ſet with Hornbeams ; the palliſades ought to 
be ten, twelve, or fourteen feet high ; the Hornbeam 
ſhould be kept cut, and the walks rolled. 


|LACRYMA JOBI (fo called, becauſe the ſeed 
of it reſembles a tear, or drop.] Job's Tears. See 


and intricate turning to and fro, through a wilderneſs 
or a wood. | | 
The deſign of a Labyrinth is, to cauſe an intricate 
and difficult labour tò find out the center, and the 
aim is, to make the walks fo intricate, that a perſon 
may loſe himſelf in them, and meet with as great a 
number of ſtops and diſappointments as is poſſible, 
they being the moſt valuable that are moſt intricate. 
As to the contrivance of them, it will not be poſſible 
to give directions in words, there are ſeveral plans and 
deſigns in books of gardening ; they are rarely met 
with but in great and noble gardens, as Hampton- 
court, &c. e ; 
There are two ways of making them, the firſt is with 
| fingle hedges ; this method has been practiſed in Eng- 
land, Theſe, indeed, 'may be beſt, where there is but 
a ſmall ſpot of ground to be allowed for the making 


Com. 

LACTIFEROUS PLANTS are ſuch as abound 
with a milky juice, as the Euphorbia, Sonchus, Lac- 
tuca, &c. 9 1 

LACTUCA. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 473. tab. 267. 

Lin. Gen. Plant. 814. [ſo called from lac, Lat. 
milk, becauſe the leaves, ſtalks, flower, and branch, 
being broken, plentifully emit a milk, or white milky 
juice, quickly turning yellow and bitteriſh.] Lettuce ; 

; in French, Laitue. | 

The CARACTERõ are, | 
The flowers are compoſed of ſeveral hermaphrodite florets, 

 incloſed in one ſcaly oblong empalement , theſe lie over each 

_ other like the ſcales of fiſh. The florets have one petal, 
which is ſtretched out on one fide like a tongue, and is 
ſlightly indented at the end in three or four parts; theſe 


| © bave each five ſhort hairy lamina; the oval germen ſup- 
| | 70 Poris 
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ports a fender ſtyle, crowned by geo reflexed figmas, and 


afterward becomes one oblong pointed ſeed, crowned with 
- a fingle down, ſitting in the ſcaly empalement. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's nineteenthclaſs, intitled Syngeneſia Polyga- 
mia æqualis, which includes thoſe plants whoſe flowers, 
are compoſed of all hermaphrodite, or fruitful florets, 
and have their ſtamina and ſtyle connected. 
It would be beſide my purpoſe to mention in this 
ace the ſeveral forts of Lettuce that are to be found 
in botanic writers, many of which are plants of little 
uſe, and are never cultivated but in botanie gardens 
for variety; ſome of them are found wild in many 
parts of England. I ſhall therefore paſs ever thoſe, 
and only mention the ſeveral varieties which are cul- 
tivated in the kitchen- garden for uſe : 1. Common or 
Garden Lettuce. 2. Cabbage Lettuce. 3. Cikcia Let 
tuce. 4. Dutch Brown Lettuce. 5. Aleppo Lettuce. 
6. Imperial Lettuce. 7. Green Capuchin Letruce. 
8. Verſailles, or Upright White Cos Lettuce. 9. Black 
Cos. 10. Red Capuchin Lettuce. 
tuec. 12. Prince ce. 13. Royal Lettuce. 
Egyptian Cos Lettuce. | 
The firſt of theſe ſorts is commonly ſown for cutting 
very young, to mix with other ſmall ſallad herbs, and 
is only different from the ſecond fort, in being a de- 
generacy therefrom, or otherwiſe the ſecond is an im- 
rovement by frequent cultivation from the firſt ; for 
if the ſeeds are ſaved from ſuch plants of the ſecond 
ſort as did not cabbage cloſely, the plants produced 
from that ſeed wall ox Fen to the firſt ſort, which 
is by the gardeners called Lapped Lettuce, to diſtin- 
guiſh it from the other, which they call Cabbage Let- 
tuce. The ſeeds of the firſt, which are commonly. 
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ſaved from any of the plants, without having gay | 


to their goodneſs, are generally ſold at a very cheap 
rate (eſpecially in dry ſeaſons, when theſe plants al- 
ways produce the greateſt quantity of ſeeds,) Gags 
ſometimes this ſeed is ſold in the ſeed-ſhops, and by 
perſons who make a trade of ſelling ſeeds, for the 
Cabbage Lettuce, which is often the occaſion of peo- 
ples being diſappointed in their crop ſo that this ſort 
ſhould never be cultivated but to be cut up very 
young, for which purpoſe this is the only good fort, 
and may be ſown any time of the year, obſerving only 
in hot weather to ſow it in ſhady borders; and in the 
ſpring and autumn upon warm borders, but in win- 
ter it ſhould be ſown under glaſſes, otherwiſe it is ſub- 
ject to be deſtroyed by ſevere froſts. ; 
The Cabbage Lettuce may alſo be ſown at different 
times of the year, in order to have a continuation of 
it through the whole ſeaſon. The firſt crop is gene- 
rally ſown in February, which ſhould be upon a 
warm ſpot of ground, and when the plants are come 
up, they ſhould be thinned out to the diſtance of ten 
inches each way, which may be done by hoeing them 
out, as is practiſed for Turneps, Carrots, Onions, &c. 
provided you have no occaſion for the ſuperfluous 
plants, otherwiſe they may be drawn up, and tranſ- 
planted into another — of ou ground at the ſame 
diſtance,. which, if done before the plants are too 
large, they will ſucceed very well, though they will 
not be ſo large as thoſe which are left upon the 
ſpot where they were ſown, but they will come ſome- 
what later, which will be of ſervice where people do 
not continue ſowing every fortnight or three weeks in 
ſummer: | 

You muſt alſo obſerve in ſowing the ſucceeding crops, 
as the ſeafon advances, to chuſe a ſhady moiſt ſitu- 
ation, but not under the drip of trees, otherwiſe, in 
the heat of ſummer they will run up to ſeed before 
they cabbage. In te Degunning of Auguſt you ſhould 
ſow the laſt crop, which is to ſtand over winter; 
the ſeeds ſhould: be ſown thin upon lf ara light ſoil, 
in a warm ſituation, and when the plants are come 
up they muſt be hoed out, ſo as they may ſtand ſingly, 
and cut down all the weeds to clear them. In — <a 
ginning of October oy ſhould be tranſplanted into 
warm borders, where, it the winter is not very ſevere, 
they will ſtand very well ; but in order to be ſure of 


11. Roman Let- | 
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a crop, it will be adviſeable to plant a few upon a bed 
pretty cloſe together, where they may be arched over 
with hoops, and in ſevere froſts they ſhould be co. 
vered with mats and ſtraw, or Peas-haulm, to ſecure 
them from being deſtroyed ; and in the ſpring of the 
year they may be tranſplanted out into a warm rich 
foil, at the diſtance before mentioned; but till thoſe 
which grew under the wall, if they eſcaped the win- 
ter, were ſuffered to remain, will cabbage ſooner 
than thoſe which are removed again ; but you muſt ob. 
ſerve not to place them too cloſe to the wall, which 
would occaſion their growing up tall, and prevent 
their being large or hard. 
In order to ſave good feeds of this kind, you ſhould 
look over your Lettuces when they are in perfection 
and fuch of them as are very hard, and grow low. 
ſhould have ſticks thruſt into the ground, by the ſides 
of as many of them as you — for ſeed, to mark 
them from the reſt; and you ſhould carefully pull up 
all the reſt from amongſt them as ſoon as they begin 
to run up, if any happen to be left, leſt when they are 
run up to flower, they ſhould, by the intermixing 
their farina with the good ones, degenerate the ſeeds, 
It may be ſome perſons may object, that ſuppoſe 
ſome bad ones ſhould happen to be left among them 
(for ſeeds to ſow for ſmall ſallads,) yet the good ones 
being marked, the ſeeds need not be mixed, and {o no 
danger can enſue from thence; but notwithſtanding 
ever ſo much care be taken to keep the ſeeds ſepa- 
rate, yet, whether from the intermixing of the farina 
during the time of their being in flower, or what other 
cauſe, I cannot ſay, but it hath been frequently ob- 
ſerved, that where good and bad plants have been left 
for ſeed upon the ſame ſpot, the ſeeds of the good plants 
which were carefully ſaved ſeparately, have very much 
degenerated, and 2 than ſuch as have ſeeded 
by themſelves. The ſeeds ſhould always be ſaved 
either from thoſe which ſtood through the winter, or 
thoſe which were ſown early in the ſpring, for the 
late ones very ſeldom perfect their ſeeds. 
The Cilicia, feperial, Royal, Black, White, and Up- 
right Cos Lettuces may be ſown at the following times; 
the firſt ſeaſon for ſowing theſe ſeeds is at the latter 
end of February, or the beginning of March, upon a 
moderate hot-bed, or on a warm light foil in a ſhel- 
tered ſituation ; and when the plants are come up 
and are fit to tranſplant, thoſe which were ſown on 
the hot-bed ſhould be planted on another warm bed 
about four inches aſunder, row from row, and two 
inches diſtance in the rows, obſerving to ſhade them 
from the ſun till they have taken new root ; after 
which they ſhould have a. larger ſhare of air ad- 
mitted to them daily, to prevent their drawing up 
weak ; but if the ſeaſon proves favourable, they 
ſhould be tranſplanted the beginning of April to 
the place where they are to remain, allowing them 
ſixteen inches room every way, for theſe large ſorts 
muſt not be planted too near each other; thoſe which 
were ſown in the full ground will be later before they 
come up, ſo ſhould be either hoed out, or tranſ- 


planted into another ſpot of ground (as was directed 


or thoſe ſown on the hot-bed allowing them as 
much room) eſpecially if the ſoil be good; after 


they have taken new root, you muſt carefully keep 
them clear from weeds, which is the only culture 


will require, except the Black Cos Letruce, 
which ſhould be tied up when they are full grown (in 
the manner as was directed for blanching of Endive,) 


to whiten their inner leaves, and render them criſp, 


otherwiſe they are ſeldom good for much, rarely cab- 


© baging without this aſſiſtance. 
Wh 


en your Lettuces are in perfection, you ſhould 
look over them, and mark as many of the beſt of them 
as you intend for ſeed (in the fame manner as was 
before directed for the common Cabbage Letruce,) 
being very careful not to ſuffer any ordinary ones to 
ſeed amongſt them, as was before obſerved, which 
would prove more injurious to theſe ſorts than to the 
common, as being more inclinable to degenerate with 
us, if they are not carefully ſaved. 5 

| ou 
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You may alſo continue theſe ſorts through the whole | 
ſeaſon of Lettuce, by ſowing them in April, May, and | 
June, obſerving, (as was before directed) to ſow the | 
late crops in a ſhady fituation, otherwiſe they will | 
run up to ſeed before they grow to any ſie; but in the | 
middle of September you may ſow of theſe ſorts, to | 


abide the winter ; which plants ſhould be tranſplanted 
either under glaſſes, or into a bed, which ſhould be 
arched over with Kg 6 in order to be covered in the 
winter, otherwiſe in 

ſtroyed z but you muſt conſtanly let theſe plants have 
as much free air as poſſible, when the weather is mild, 
only covering them in hard rains or froſty weather ; 
for if they are kept too cloſely covered in winter, 
they will be ſubject to a mouldineſs, which ſoon rots 
them. | 

In the ſpring theſe plants ſhould be planted out into a 
rich light ſoil, allowing them at leaſt fixteen inches 
diſtance each way; for if they are planted too cloſe, 
they are very ſubject to grow tall, but ſeldom cab- 
bage well; and from this crop, if they ſucceed well, 
it will be proper to ſave your ſeeds; though you 


ſhould alſo ſave from that crop ſown on the hot-bed | 
LACTUCA AGNINI. See VALERIANELLA. 
LADY's SLIPPER. See CypriyzpiuM. 

LA D T's SMOCK. See Carpamin. 
LAGCECTA, Baſtard Cumin. 


in the ſpring, becauſe ſometimes it happens, that the 
firſt may fail by a wet ſeaſon, when the plants are 
full in flower, and the ſecond crop may ſucceed, by 
having a more favourable ſeaſon afterwards ; and if 
they ſhould both ſucceed, there will be no harm in 
that, ſince the ſeeds will grow very well when two 
years old, and if well ſaved, at three, but this will not 
always happen. 


The moſt valuable of all the forts of Lettuce in Eng- 


land, are the Egyptian Green Cos, and the Verſailles, 
or White Coſs, and the Cilicia, though ſome people 
are very fond of the Royal and Imperial Lettuces, 
but they ſeldom ſell ſo well in the London markets as 
the other, nor are ſo generally efteemed. Indeed of 
late years, ſince the White Cos has been commonly 
cultivated, it has obtained the preference of all the 
other ſorts, until the Egyptian Green Cos was intro- 
duced, which is ſo much ſweeter and tenderer than 
the White Cos, that it is by all good judges eſteemed 
the beſt ſort of Lettuce yet known. This ſort will 
endure the cold of our ordinary winters full as well as 
the White Cos; but at the ſeaſon of its cabbaging, if 
there happens to be much wet, this being very tender, 
is very ſubject to rot. | 

The Brown Dutch and Green Capuchin Lettuces are 
very hardy, and may be ſown at the ſame ſeaſons as 
was directed for the common Cabbage Lettuce, and 
are very proper to plant under a wall, or hedge, to 
ſtand the wipter, where many times theſe will abide, 
when moſt of the other ſorts are deſtroyed, and there- 
fore they will prove very acceptable at a time when 
few other ſorts are to be had; they will alſo endure 
more heat and drought than moſt other forts of Let- 
tuce, which renders them very proper for late ſowing ; 
for it very often happens, in very hot weather, that 
the other ſorts of Lettuce will run up to ſeed in a few 
days after they are cabbaged, whereas theſe will abide 
near a fortnight in good order, eſpecially if care be 
taken to cut the forwardeſt firſt, leaving thoſe that 
are not ſo hard cabbaged to be laſt. If ſome plants 
of theſe two laſt ſorts are planted under frames, on a 
moderate hot-bed in October, they will be fit for uſe 
in April, which will prove acceptable to thoſe who 
are lovers of Lettuce, and being covered by glaſſes, 
will render them tender. In ſaving of theſe ſeeds, 
the ſame care ſhould be taken to preſerve only ſuch as 
are very large and well cabbaged, otherwiſe the ſeeds 
will degenerate, and be good for little. 

The Red Capuchin, Roman, and Prince Lettuces are 
pretty varieties, and cabbage very early, for which 
rcaſon a few of them may be preſerved, as may alſo 
ſome of the Aleppo, for the beauty of its ſpotted 
leaves; though very few people care for either of theſe 
ſorts at table, when the other more valuable ones are 
to be obtained; but in a — theſe may ſupply 
the place pretty well, and theſe forts are very proper 
for Gags The ſeeds of theſe muſt alſo be ſaved from 


rd winters they are often de- 
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ſuch as ca beſt, otherwiſe they will degenerate, 
and be good for little. | 

In ſaving ſeeds of all theſe ſorts of Lettuce, you 
ſhould « Pres never to let two ſorts ſtand near, each 
other, for by their farina mixing, they will both vary 
from their original, and partake of each other; and 
there ſhould be a ſtake fixed down by the ſide of each, 
to which the ſtem ſhould be faſtened, to prevent their 
wa broken, or blown out of the ground by wind, 
to which the Cilicia, Cos, and the other large growing 
Lettuces, are very ſubject when they are in flower. 
You muſt alſo obſerve to cut ſuch branches. of the 
large growing Lettuce as ripen firſt, and not wait to 
have the ſeed of the whole plant ripe together, which 
never happens; but, on the contrary, ſome branches 
will be ripe a fortnight or three weeks before others; 
and when you cut them, they muſt be ſpread upon a 
coarſe cloth in a dry place, that the ſeeds may dry, 
after which you ſhould beat them out, and dry them 
again, and then preſerve them. for uſe, being careful 
to hang them up where mice and other vermin can- 
not come at them; for if they do, they will ſoon cat 


them up. 


The CHaracTEtRs arc, 

It hath many flowers collefted into a head, which have 
one common empalement, compoſed of eight indented leaves, 
but the fimple empalement to each flower hath five leaves, 
which are very narrow and piunated, ending in many 
bair-like points. The flower conſiſts of ve horned petals, 
which are ſhorter than the empalement; at the bottom of 
each flower is fituated the germen, ſupporting a ſtyle 
crowned by a ſimple ſtigma, attended by fue lamina, 
which are long and narrow ; the germen afterward changes 
to an oval ſeed, crowned with the empalement. | 

There is but one Spreiks of this plant, viz. 

liff. Baſtard, or 

Wild Cumin. | 

We have no other Engliſh. name ſor this plant, nor 

is this a very proper one, but as it has been titled by 

ſome of the antient botaniſts Cuminum ſylveſtre, i. e. 

Wild Cumin, and by Dr. Tournefort it is made a 

diſtin&t genus, by the title of Cuminoides, it may 

be ſtyled Wild, or Baſtard Cumin. 

This is an annual plant, which grows about a foot 

high. The leaves reſemble thoſe of the Honeywort. 

The flowers, which are of a greeniſh yellow colour, 

are collected in ſpherical heads at the extremity of the 

ſtalks ; but there being little beauty in the plant, it 
is rarely cultivated, except in botanic 1 way It 
grows plentifully about Aix, in Provence, as alſo in 
moſt of the iſlands of the Archipelago. It is annual, 
and periſhes ſoon after the ſeeds are ripe. The ſeeds 
of this plant ſhould be fown in autumn on a warm 
border, ſoon after they are ripe; or if they are per- 
mitted to ſcatter, the plants will come up, and re- 
quire no other care but to clear them from weeds. 


When the ſeeds are fown in the ſpring, they com- 


monly remain in the ground a year before they grow, 
and ſometimes I have known them to lie two or three 
years in the ground, fo that if the plants do not come 
up the firſt year, the ground ſhould not be diſturbed. - 


LAGOPUS. See Tzxirotium, © © 
LAMINATED ſignifies platted. Thoſe things are 


ſaid to. be laminated, whoſe contexture diſcovers ſuch 
a diſpoſition as that of plates lying over one another, 
or the ſcales of fiſh. | 


LAMIUM. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 183. tab. 89. Lin. 


Gen. Plant. 636. Dead Nettle, or Archangel. 

The CHARACTERS are, : 
The flower hath a permanent empalement of one leaf, 
which is tubulous, and cut into five equal ſegments at the 
top, which end in beards. 'The flower is of the lip kind; 
it hath one petal, with a ſhort cylindrical tube, ſwollen at 
the chaps and compreſſed , the upper lip is arched, roundiſb, 
obtuſe, and entire; the under is ſhort, heart-ſhaped, re- 
flexed, and indented at the end. It bath four . 

amina 


* 
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ſtamina joined to the upper lip, two of wobich are longer 
than the other, terminated by oblong hairy ſummits. I. 
hath 4 four-cornered germen, ſupporting a ſlender ſtyle 
' ſituated with the ſtamina, and crowned by an acute two- 


inted ſtigma z the germen afterward become four three- 
— ſeeds, ſitting in the open 


empalement. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of | 


Linnæus's fourteenth claſs, intitled Didynamia Gym- 
noſpermia, in which he ranges thoſe plants whoſe 
flowers have two long and two ſhorter ſtamina, and 
are ſucceeded by naked ſeeds fitting in the empale- 
ment. . 
The Spxcits are, 

1. Lamiwvm (Purpureum) foliis cordatis obtuſis petiola- 
tis. Hort. Cliff. -314. Dead Nettle with heart-ſhaped 
obtuſe leaves ſtanding on foot-ſtalks. Lamium = 
reum fetidum, folio ſubrotundo, ſive Galeopſis Di- 


.  ofcoridis. C. B. P. Purple ſtinking Archangel, or Dead 


Nettle, or the Galecpfis of Dioſcorides with a roundiſh 
leaf. | 
2. OM (Album) foliis cordatis acuminatis ſerratis 
petiolatis. Hort. Cliff. 314. Dead Nettle with pointed 
— — leaves, which are ſawed, and have fout- 
flalks. Lamium album, non fœtens, folio —_ 
C. B. P. White Archangel or Dead Nettle which does 
not ftink,. with an oblong leaf. 
3. Lamium (Garganicum) folis cordatis pubeſcentibus, 
corollis fauce inflata, tubo recto dente utrinque gemi- 
no. Lin. Sp. 808. Dead Nettle with heart-ſhaped hairy 
leaves, and the chaps of the flower inflated, indented 
with two teeth, Lamium garganicum ſubincanum, 
flore purpuraſcente, cum labio ſuperiore crenato. 
Micheli. Hoary Dead Nettle with a purpliſh flower, 
whoſe upper lip is crenated. ho g 
4. LAM (Meſchatum) foliis cordatis obtuſis glabris, 
floralibus ſeſſilibus, calycibus profundè inciſis. Dead 
Nettle with heart-ſhaped, obtuſe, ſmooth leaves, the upper 
fitting cloſe to the talks, and empalements deeply cut. La- 
mium Orientale, nunc moſchatum, nunc fœtidum, 
magno flore. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Dead Nettle, ſome- 
times ſweet-ſcented and ſometimes ſtinking, with a large 


5. LAM (Meliſefolium) foliis cordatis nervoſis ſer- 
ratis, petiolis longioribus, caule erefto. Dead Nettle 
with 1 4 veined leaves which are ſawed, and 
longer foot-ſtalks with an ereft ſtalt. Lamium mon- 
tanum meliſſæ folio. C. B. P. 231. Icon. Pl. 158. 
Mountain Dead Nettle with a Balm leaf. 

There are ſeveral other ſpecies of this genus, as alſo 
ſome varieties of it, but as moſt of them are weeds, 
I have paſſed them over, for there are few who care to 
admit them into their gardens. 

The firſt ſort grows naturally in moſt parts of Eng- 
land, under hedges and by the ſide of highways; it is 
alſo a troubleſome weed in gardens, but as it ſtands 
in moſt of the diſpenſaries as a medicinal plant, I 
have choſen to inſert it. This is an — plant, 
whoſe ſtalks ſeldom riſe more than four or five inches 
high; the under leaves are heart-ſhaped, blunt, and 
| ſtand upon pretty long foot-ſtalks, but the upper 
leaves ſit nearer to the ſtalks ; the flowers come out in 
whorls on the upper part of the ſtalk ; they are of 
a pale purple colour, and are ſucceeded by four naked 
ſeeds ſitting in the empalement; after the ſeeds are 
ripe the plant decays. It flowers in the middle of 
March, when the autumnal ſelf. ſown plants appear; 


theſe are ſucceeded by others, which continue in ſuc- 


ceſſion all the ſummer. | 
The ſecond ſort is commonly called Archangel ; this 
is alſo uſed in medicine, for which reaſon I have enu- 
merated it here. The roots of this are. perennial, 
and creep much in the ground, fo is difficult to extir- 
ate, where it happens to grow under buſhes and 
* hedges; for the roots intermix with thoſe of the buſhes, 
and every ſmall piece of them grow and ſpread. The 
ſtalks of this riſe much higher than thoſe of the laſt, 
the flowers are larger, white, and grow in whorls 
round the ſtalks; theſe continue in ſucceſſion moſt 
art of the ſummer. | 
The third ſort grows naturally upon the mountains 
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in Italy; this hath a perennial creeping root, f 
which ariſe many thick ſavare ſtalks K füt high, 2 
niſhed with heart-ſhaped leaves which are hairy, placed 
oppoſite, ſtanding upon pretty long foot - talks; the 
flowers come out in whorls at the upper joints of 
the ſtalk, they are large, and of a pale purpliſh co- 
lour; theſe continue in ſucceſſion - moſt part of the 
ſummer, and the flowers are ſucceeded by feeds which 
ripen about ſix weeks after. This may be propa- 
gated by ſeeds, but as the roots ſpread greatly in the 
ones: ſo when once it is obtained, it will Propagate 
aſt enough without culture. 
The fourth fort grows naturally in the Archipela. 
dor this is an annual plant, which, if permitted to 
catter its ſeeds, the plants will come up and thrive 
better than when ſown by the hand. The plants come 
up in the autumn, and during the winter their 
leaves make a pretty 7 4 for they are marked 
with white ſomewhat like thoſe of the autumnal Cy. 
clamen ; the ſtalks riſe eight or nine inches high, 
and are garniſhed with ſmooth heart-ſhaped leaves 
laced oppoſite ; theſe in dry weather have a muſky 
cent, but in wet weather are fetid; the flowers are 
white, ſtanding in whorls round the ſtalks. They ap- 
pear in April, and the ſeeds ripen in June, then the 
plants decay; this requires no culture, but to keep 
the plants clear from weeds. | 
The fifth ſort grows naturally in Portugal ; this hath 
a perennial root and an annual ſtalk, which riſes a 
foot and a half high ; it is ſtrong, ſquare, and grows 
erect ; the leaves are large, heart-ſhaped, and much 
veined ; they are deeply ſawed on their edges, and are 
placed oppoſite. The flowers come out in whorls 
round the ſtalks at every joint; they are very large, 
and of a deep purple colour; thoſe on the lower part 
of the ſtalks appear the beginning of May, which are 
ſucceeded by others above, ſo that there is a continu- 
_ ance of flowers almoſt two months on the ſame ſtalks. 
This plant very rarely produces good ſeeds in Eng- 
land, nor do the roots propagate very faſt, ſo that it 
is not common here. 
The beſt time to remove and part theſe roots is in Oc- 
tober, but they muſt not be tranſplanted oftener than 
every third year if they are required to flower 
ſtrongly; for the great beauty of this plant conſiſts in 
the number of ſtalks, which are always proportional to 
the ſize of the plants; for ſmall plants will put out one 
or two ſtalks only, whereas the larger ones will have 
eight or ten. The roots are hardy, and will thrive 
beſt in a ſoft loamy ſoil. 
LAMPS ANA. See Lapsana. 
LAND. Its improvement. 
1. By incloſing. | | 
Incloſing of Lands, and dividing the ſame into ſeve- 
ral fields, for paſture or tillage, is one of the prin- 
_ cipal ways of improvement; firſt, by aſcertaining to 
every man his juſt E and thereby preventing 
an infinity of treſpaſſes and injuries, that Lands in com- 
mon are ſubject unto, beſide the diſadvantage of be- 
ing obliged to keep the ſame ſeaſons with the other 
— who have d in the ſame field; ſo that the 
owing, fallowing, and tilling the ground, muſt be 
equally performed by all the landholders ; and when 
there happens a ſlothful negligent perſon, who has 
Land intermixed with others, it is one of the greateſt 
nuifances imaginable. Secondly, it being of itſelf 
a very great improvement; for where Land is pro- 
rly incloſed, eſpecially in open countries, and the 
_—_— planted with timber trees, &c. it preſerves 
the Land warm, and defends and ſhelters it from the 
violent cold nipping winds, which, in ſevere winters, 
deſtroy much of the corn, pulſe, or whatever grows 
on the open field or champain grounds, And where 
it is laid down for paſture, it yields much more 
_ Graſs than the open fields, and the Graſs will begin to 
grow much ſooner in- the ſpring. The hedges and 
trees will afford ſhelter for the cattle from the cold 
winds in winter, as alſo ſhade for them in the great 
heats of ſummer. And theſe hedges afford the di- 
ligent huſbandman plenty of fuel, as plough- boot, 
cart- 
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cart · boot, &c. And where they are carefully planted 
and preſerved, furniſh him with timber and alſo maſt 
for his ſwine ; or where the hedge-rows are planted 
with fruit-trees, there will be a ſupply of fruit for cy- 
der, , &c. which in moſt parts of England are 
of no ſmall advantage to the huſbandman. | 
By this method of incloſing, there is alſo much more 
employment for the poor, and 1s therefore a good re- 
medy againſt beggary ; for in thoſe open countries, 
where there are great downs, commons, heaths, and 
waſtes, there is nothing but poverty and idleneſs to 
be ſeen amongſt the generality of their inhabitants. It 
is very obſervable of late years, how much advan- 
rage * incloſing of the Land in Worceſterſhire, and 
ſome other counties at a diſtance from London, has 
been to the inhabitants: for before this method was 
introduced amongſt them, the Lands for the moſt part 
lay in commons, &c. Upon which the poorer ſort of 
people built themſelves cottages with. mud walls, 
where they contented themſelves with a cow or two, 
and ſome ſwine; and thoſe of them who were mor: + 


induſtrious than the reſt, travelled to the neighbour- | 


hood of London every ſpring, where they were em- 
ployed in the gardens and fields for the ſummer ſeaſon; 
and in autumn they returned to their native countries, 
where they lived in winter upon what money they had 
ſaved in ſummer. But ſince they have converted 
their waſtes and commons into incloſures, there are 
but few of the inhabitants of thoſe countries, who 
come to London for work, in compariſon to the 
numbers that formerly came; ſo that moſt of the 
labourers, who come to London for employment, 
are either Welch, or inhabitants of ſome more diſtant 
counties, or from Ireland, where this improvement 
| hath not as yet been introduced. 


The advantages of incloſing Land are now ſo gene- 


rally known, that there is no occaſion for me to enu- 
merate them here; ſince the improvements which 
have been made of late years in ſeveral parts of Eng- 
land, and the increaſe of rent that is every where made 
by thoſe who incloſe, are ſufficient arguments to en- 
force the practice, and render it general; more 4 
cially in the north, where it is moſt neglected, be- 
cauſe it would greatly ſhelter the Lands, and render 
them much warmer than they now are. 

In incloſing of Land, regard ſhould be had to the 
nature of the ſoil, and what it is intended for, be- 
cauſe Corn Land ſhould not be divided into ſmall par- 
cels; for beſides the loſs of ground in yet &c. 
the Corn doth ſeldom thrive ſo well in ſmall inclo- 
ſares, as in more open fields, eſpecially where the 
trees are large in the hedge-rows. The Graſs alſo in 
paſtures is not ſo ſweet near hedges, or under the 
drip of trees, as in an open expoſure ;* ſo that where 
the incloſures are made too ſmall, or the Land over- 


planted with trees, the herbage will not be near ſo | 
| plenty, as in larger fields, 


3 


, nor in ſo great 
therefore, before a perſon begins to incloſe, he ſhould 
well conſider how he may do it to the greateſt advan- 

as for inſtance, it is always neceſſary to have 
ſome ſmaller incloſures near the habitation, for the 
| ſhelter of cattle, and the conveniency of ſhifting them 

from one field to another, as the ſeaſon of the year 
may require; and hereby the habitation, barns, ſta- 
bles, and outhouſes, will be better defended from 
ſtrong winds, which often do * damage to thoſe 
that are expoſed to their fury. Theſe ſmall incloſures 
may be of ſevetal dimenſions, ſome of them three, 


four, ſix, or eight acres in extent; but. the larger di- 
viſions for Corn ſhould not contain leſs than twenty or- 


thirty acres or more, according to the ſize of the farm, 


or the ſituation of it. | „ 
is, with a ditch 


The uſual method of incloſing Land 


and bank ſet with quick. But in marſn Land, where 


there is plenty of water, they content themſelves with 

only a ditch, by the ſides of which they uſually plant 
Sallows or Poplars, which being of quick growth, in 

a few years afford ſhade to the cattlez and When they 


are lopped, produce a conſiderable profit to their own- 
ers. In ſome counties the diviſion of their Lands is 


——_ . 


Thooters are required, for the advan 
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by dry walls made of flat ſtones, laid regularly one 


upon another, and lay ing the top courſe of ſtones in 
clay, to keep them together, the weight of which ſe- 
cures the under ones. But in ſome parts of Suſſex 
and Hampſhire, they often lay the foundation of their 
banks with flat ſtones, which is of a conſiderable. - 
breadth at bottom; upon which they raiſe the bank 
of earth, and plant the hedge on the top, whichiin a 
few years makes a ſtrong durable fence, eſpecially it 
they are planted with Holly, as ſome of thoſe in Sul- 
ſex are. | | 
In marſhes and open paſtures, where there are no 
hedges, the ditches are generally made ſix feet wide 
at the top, eſpecially thoſe which are on the fide of 
highways or commons; but the common ditches 
about incloſures are ſeldom more than three feet and a 
half wide at top, and one foot and a half at bottom, 
and two feet deep, that the ſides may have a good 
ſlope, and not be too upright, as they are frequently 
made about London, 0 that they are continually 
waſhing down with great rains. In theſe narrow bot- 
tomed ditches, the cattle cannot ſtand to turn them - 
ſelves, ſo as to crop the quick; but where the ditches 
are made wider, they ſhould be proportionally deeper : 
as for inſtance, if the ditch is made five feet broad, ir 
muſt be three feet deep; and if ſix feet broad, three 
feet and a half deep, and ſo in proportion. 
The method of incloſing Lands, by railing high 
banks of earth, on the ſide of which the quick is 
Nr (as is too much practiſed in many places near 
ndon) is intolerable, for it is not only unſightly, 
but very expenſive; becauſe theſe banks are continu- 
ally waſhing down, ſo that they muſt be repaired 
every year at leaſt, if not oftener, otherwiſe the 
earth will be in a tew years waſhed from the roots of 
the quick, and for want of proper nouriſhment, the 


| hedge will ſoon decay, which is the caſe with the 


2 number of the hedges about London: be- 
des, it is a very uncertain way of planting quick on 
the ſide of a ſteep bank, where all the moiſture runs 
off; ſo that if the ſpring ſhould prove dry after it is 
planted, there is a great hazard whether half the 
plants will grow, and thoſe that take ſeldom make 
much progreſs ; whereas thoſe planted on the plain 
ſurface, where they enjoy the advantages of ſun and 
moiſture, will in four years make a better fence than 
one of theſe bank hedges will in eight or ten, and 
will continue good much longer than the other. 
Therefore I adviſe, that the banks on which the 
hedges are to be planted, ſhould not be raiſed. more 
than one foot above the ſurface of the ground, where 
the Land is dry, and in wet Land not more than two 
feet, which will be enough. #..- 
I ſhall now mention the moſt proper plants for mak- 
ing of fences for the different ſoils and ſituations, ſo 
as to anſwer the expectation of theÞlanter : and firſt, 
the, white Thorn is eſteemed the beſt for fencing, and 
will grow upon almoſt any ſoil and in any ſituation, 
but it ſucceeds beſt on a hazle loam. this there 
are three or four varieties, which differ in the breadth 
of their leaves and the ſize of their Haws, but that ſort 
withthe ſmalleſt leaves and Haws will make the cloſeſt 
fence. \ For it is very certain, that the branches of all 
ſorts of trees are produced at a diſtance, in propor- 
tion to the ſize of their leaves; ſo that Yews, and 
other Evergreen trees with ſmall leaves, will always 
make a cloſer hedge than other trees whoſe leaves are 


larger. Therefore, for the cloſeſt hedge, the ſmalleſt 


Has ſhould be choſen; but where the moſt vigorous 


of lopping, 
there the it Haus ſhould be preferred. But as 


theſe hedges are uſually planted from a nurſery, where 


the Has are promiſcuouſly ſown, it is very common 
to ſee two or three ſorts in the ſame hedge; 
which may be eaſily diſtinguiſhed, when they have 


obtained th, by the difference of their growth. 
Indeed, where a _ is curious in raiſi of his own 


quick; it is worth while to gather the Haws ſepa- 


rately, and ſow them apart; and each fort ſhould be 
planted in a ſeparate hedge, which will render the 
8 hedges 
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are ſown in the places where they are deſigned to re- 


if permitted to ſtand, will 


main for a fence, they will make a much greater pro- 
{s in a few years, than thoſe which are tranſplanted; 
at as the ſeeds remain a whole year in the ground be- 
fore the plants appear, few people care to practiſe 
this method; however, thoſe who are deſirous to raiſe 
their hedges this way, ſhould bury the Haws, by put- 
ting them in pots ſoon after they are ripe, and bury- 
ing the pots two feet deep in the ground, where they 
may remain one year, then take them up and ſow 
them; by this preparation the plants will come up the 
following ſpring ; but before they are ſown, the 
Haws ſhould be bruiſed with hands, and their outer 
coverings waſhed off, whereby the ſeeds may be ſown 
at a more regular diſtance; for as moſt of the Haws 
incloſe four or five ſeeds, ſo if they are ſown entire 
there will be as many plants ariſe in a cluſter, which 
revent each other's 
growth ; and in drawing out the ſuperfluous plants, 
there will be great danger of injuring thoſe which are 
to remain. | 
The next to the white Thorn is the black Thorn, 
which, though not ſo generally eſteemed as the white, 


yet it will make an excellent fence, where: proper care 


up the 


are taken from a nurſe 


is taken in the planting and after management of it; 
and the loppings of this hedge make much the beſt 
buſhes for draining of Land, and are of longer dura- 


tion for dead hedges than thoſe of any other ſort of 


tree, and are very proper to mend gaps in fences 
for their branches being beſet with ſharp thorns, 
the cattle are not ſo apt to crop them as the white 
Thorn, and ſome other ſorts. Theſe hedges are alſo 
better, if the ſtones of the Plumbs are ſown on the 
{pot where they are to remain, than where the plants 
; if theſe are ſown in the au- 
tumn ſoon after the fruit is ripe, the plants will come 
ſpring followin | 
The Crab will alſo — a ſtrong durable fence; this 
may be raifed by ſowing the kernels in the place where 
the hedge is deſigned; but then there ſhould be great 
care taken of the plants while they are young, to keep 
them clear from weeds, as alſo to guard them from 
cattle. When theſe ſtocks have obtained ſtrength, 
ſome of them may be grafted with Apples for cyder, 


where the fence is not expoſed to a public road; but 


. overgrowing and drippi 
| The Holly I 
hedges, and would claim the preference to either of | 


While young, and the difficulty of tranſplanting 


in the place where they are deſigned to remain, or by | 


theſe ſhould not be nearer than thirty-five. or 
forty teer, leſt they ſpoil the hedge, by their heads 

on it. . 
is alſo an excellent plant for evergreen 


the tormer, were it not for the ſlowneſs of its growth 
the 


pe when to a moderate ſize. This will grow 
in cold ftony Lands, where, if once it takes well, 
the my be rendered fo cloſe and thick, as to 


keep out all ſorts of animals, and will grow to a con- 
fiderable height, and is of long duration: Theſe 
hedges may. be raiſed, by ſowing the berries, either 


ting young plants of three or four years growth; 

at 1 berries continue in the ground an entire 

year before the plants 2 few perſons care to 
wait ſo long; therefore the uſual me 


But where this is 


ad, either eariy in the autumn, or deferred till toward 


the end of March; then the ſurface of the ground 


| ſhould be covered with mulch near their roots after 


they are planted, to keep the earth moiſt; and if the 


ſeaſon ſhould prove dry, the plants ſhould be wa- 
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tered at leaſt once a week, until they have taken root, 
otherwiſe they will be in danger of 


miſcareying/z for 
which reaſon the autumnal planting is — 


ferred to the ſpring, eſpecially in dry grounds. 


The Alder will alſo make a good hedge, when planted 


on à moiſt ſoil, or on the ſide of rivers, or large 
ditches; and will preſerve the bank from being waſhed 


equal in their growth. If theſe Haws 


| is, to-plant | 
the hedges with plants of the before - mentioned age. 
practiſed, they ſhould be tranſplanr- | 
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their roots in great plenty; but theſe hedges 
be ſhearcd at leaſt once a year, in order to + 42 
thick. Theſe Alder hedges are very ornamental, when 
they are well kept in large gardens; and as they wi 
thrive beſt on wer ſwampy Lands, where many other 
plants will not live, they ſhould be ſelected for ſuch 
e 
e years the Furz has been much propagate; 
hedges 5 ſeveral parts of England, 42 3 
make a good fence on poor, es or gravelly ſoil. 
where few other plants will grow. The beſt meth 
of raiſing theſe hedges is, to ſow the ſeed about th. 
latter end of March, or the beginning of April, in the 
place where the hedge is deſigned — the plants will 
not bear tobe tranſplanted, unleſs it be done while tl. y 
are young, and then there is great hazard of the; 
taking. The ground where the ſeeds are to be ſown 
ſhould be well cleanſed of weeds, and the ſurface made 
light; then there ſhould be two or three drills made 
(according to the width which the hedge is intended) 
about halt an inch deep, into which the ſeeds ſhould 
be ſcattered pretty thick ; and then the drills ſhould 
be filled up. with the head of a rake, to cover the 
ſeeds. This work ſhould be performed in dry weather 
for if much wet falls ſoon after the ſeeds are lown, it 
is apt to burſt them. When the plants are come up 
they ſhould be kept clear from weeds, that they may 
ſpread and grow thick at bottom; and if theſe hedoc; 
are ſecured tram cattle brouſing on them, and are cut 
every ſpring juſt before they begin to ſhoot, they wil 
make an exceeding cloſe fence ; but where they ar: 
deſigned to be cut for fuel, then the beſt way is to 
let them ſpread in width; and when they are two years 
old, to cut them down in the ſpring, juſt before they 
begin to ſhoot, within two or three inches of the 
round, which will cauſe them to ſend forth a num- 
r of ſhoots from each root, and thereby increaſe 
the width of the hedge z and by fo doing, the plants 
will not run up tall and weak, and be in danger of be- 
ing weighed down by great falls of ſnow. Theſe 
when they are well grown, may be cut down 
every third or fourth year for fuel; wherefore if there 
is atreble row of Furz ſown, at about three feet apart, 
they may be cut down alternately, ſo that there will be 
a fence always remaining. But this is only recom- 
mended for ſuch | ſandy Lands as lett for a ſmall 
rent, and where fuel is ſcarce. The beſt fort of Furz 
for this purpoſe is the greater kind, commonly called 


the French Furz, which will grow to eight or ten 


feet high, and is not apt to ſpread ſo much as the or- 
dinary ſmall ſorrt. | 

Elder is ſometimes. planted for hedges, being very 
quick of growth; ſo that if ſticks or truncheons abour 
four or five feet long he thruſt ipio a bank ſlopewiſe 


each way, ſo as to eroſs each other, and thereby form 


a ſort of chequer work, it will make a fence for ſucl- 


ter in one year. But as this is a vigorous growing 


plant, it will never form à cloſe tence; and the 
young ſhoots: being. very ſoft and pitchy, are ſoon 
broken by cattle or boys in their ſport. Belidcs, 
where they are ſuffered to bear berries, and theſe arc 
ſcattered over the neighbouring Land, they will come 

the following ſpring, and become very troubleſome. 


u 
| Where thele hedges are planted, they may be cut 


down every third year near the * z and theſe 
Rakes (when diveſted of their bark, ſo as to prevent 


their Fact will laſt longer in the ground, to ſup- 
port Vin 

tall ſtakes, than any other ſort of tree yet known. 
Aud where the trees are ſuffe red to grow to any con- 
ſidetable fize, the wood is as hard as Box, and there 


es or any other plants, which do not require 


fore very uſeful for turners and inſtrument makers. 


Ihe beit ſeaſon for planting theſe truncheons. is. foon 
after Michaelmas, becauſe the plants ſhogr very early 
in the ſpring. Of late years there have been twany 


and othet plantations, made of the white ber- 
red Elder, for the ſake of their ftuit to make wine; 


which, if rightiꝝ made, bath the flavour of Frontiniac 


MW 


away, where there are running ſtreams; for they ſpread 
pretty much at bottom, and ſend forth ſuckers froin 
hg | . 


wine, and is by ſbme perſons: mixed with white wines, 
44 and vended for it. 2, WENT. M *. 
| There 
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There are ſome other plants which have been recom- 
mended for fences, but thoſe here enumerated are the 
moſt uſeful ſorts for ſuch purpoſes ; wherefore I ſhall 
{s over the others, as not worthy of the care of the 
uſbandman. And as to the farther directions for 
lanting and merry Kon hedges, with inſtructions 
For vlaſhing: or laying them, the reader is deſired to 
turn to the articles of Fences and Hrepces, where 
there are particular directions for theſe works exhi- 
bited, which I ſhall not here repeat. 
The draining of Land is alſo another great improve- 
ment to it ; for though meadows and paſtures, which 


ate capable of being overflowed, produce a greater 


quantity of herbage than dry Land, yer where the 
wet lies too long upon the ground, the Graſs will be 
ſour and extremely coarſe ; and where there is not care 
taken in time to drain this Land, it will produce little 
Graſs, and ſoon be overun with Ruſhes and Flags, ſo 
as to be of ſmall value. 
able to this, is cold ſtiff clays where the water cannot 
penetrate, but 1s contained as in a diſh ; fo that the 
wet which it receives in winter, continues till the heat 
of the ſun exhales the | av part of it. 
The beſt method for draining of theſe Lands is, to 
cut ſeveral drains acroſs the Land, in thoſe places 
where the water is ſuhject to lodge; and from theſe 
croſs drains to make a convenient number of other 
drains, to carry off the water to either ponds or ri- 
vers in the lower parts of the Land. Theſe drains need 
not be made very large, unleſs the ground be very 
low, and fo ſituated as not to be near any river to 
which the water may be conveyed ; in which caſe there 
ſhould be large ditches dug at proper diſtances, in the 
loweſt part of the ground, to contain the water; and 
the earth which comes out of the ditches ſhould be 
ually ſpread on the Land, to raiſe the ſurface. But 
where the water can be conveniently carried off, the 


| beſt method is, to make under ground drains at proper 


diſtances, which may empty themſelves into large 
ditches, which are deſigned to carry off the water. 
Theſe ſort of drains are the moſt convenient, and as 
they are hid from the ſight do not incommode the 
Land, nor is there any ground loſt where theſe are 
made. 

The uſual method of making theſe drains, is to dig 
trenches, and fill the bottoms with ſtones, bricks, 
Ruſhes, or buſhes, which are covered over with the 


earth which was dug out of the trenches; but this 


is not the beſt method, becauſe the water has not a 
free paſſage through theſe drains, ſo that whenever 
chere is a flood, theſe drains are often ſtopped by the 
ſoil which the water frequently brings down with it. 
The beſt method I have yet obſerved to make theſe 
drains, is to dig trenches to a proper depth for carry- 
ing off the water, which for the principal drains ſhould 
be three feet wide at their top, and ſloped down for 
two feet and a half depth, where there ſhould be a 
ſmall ledge or bank left on each fide, upon which 
the croſs ſtakes or bearers ſhould be laid, and below 
theſe banks there ſhould be an o drain left, at 
leaſt one foot deep, and ten or eleven inches wide, 
that there may be room for the water to paſs * 
Theſe larger drains ſhould be at convenient diſ- 
tances, and ſmaller drains of about ſeven or eight 
inches wide at top, and the hollow under the buſhes 
, ſhould be cut acroſs the 
und, which ſhould diſcharge the water into theſe 


fluarger drains. The number and fituation of them muſt 
be in pro 


tion to the wetneſs of the Land; and the 
depth of the earth above the buſhes, muſt alſo be 
proportioned to the intended uſe of the Land; for if 


* arable Land to be ploughed, it muſt not be ſhal- 
lower than fourteen inches, that there may 


epth for the — 
full enough; for when the buſhes lie too deep in ſtrong 
Land, they will have little effect, the ground above 


Will bind ſo hard as to detain the wet on the furface. 
When che drains are dug, there ſhould be prepared a | - 


quantity of good bruſh wood; the larger ticks ſhould 


The land whigh is molt lia- 


— 


be ſuffi- 
plough, without diſturbing the 
buſhes; but for paſture Land, one foot deep 


may never get out, but at ſuch times as is required; 
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be cut out to pieces of about ſixteen or eighteen inches 


in length, which ſhould be laid acroſs upon the two 
ſide banks of the drain, at about four inches diftance ; 
then cover theſe ſticks with the ſmaller bruſh wood, 
Furz, Broom, Heath, or any other kind of bruſh, 
laying it lengthwiſe pretty cloſe ; on the top of theſe 


may be laid Ruſhes, Flags, &c. and then the earth 


laid on to cover the whole. Theſe ſort of drains will 
continue — for a great number of years, and are 
never liable to the inconveniencies of the other, for the 
water will find an eaſy paſſage through them; and 
where there is plenty of bruſh wood, they are made at 
an eaſy expence; but in places where wood is ſcarce, 
it would be chargeable to make them: however, in 
this caſe, it would be a great advantage to theſe 
Lands, to plant a ſufficient number of cuttings of 
Willow, or the black Poplar, on ſome of the "moiſt 
places, which would furniſh bruſh wood for theſe pur- 
poſes in four or five years; and as the expence of 
planting theſe cuttings is trifling, there cannot be a 
greater advantage to an eſtate which wants draining, 
than to practiſe this method, which is in every perſon's 
wer, ſince there is little expence attending it. 

n countries where there is plenty of ſtone, that is the 
beſt material for making theſe under ground drains ; 
for when theſe are properly made, they will never want 
er! 1 
The beſt time of the year for making theſe drains 
is about Michaelmas, before the heavy rains of au- 
tumn fall, becauſe at this ſcaſon the Land is uſually 
dry, ſo that the drains may be dug to a proper depth; 
for when the ground is wet, it will be very difficult to 
dig to any depth, becauſe the water will drain in 
wherever there is an opening in the ground. 

When theſe drains are made, and the water carried 
off the Land, it will be proper to pare off the Ruſhes, 
Flags, &c. which may be laid in heaps in proper 

laces to rot, and will afford a good manure for the 
and. The nd muſt alſo be ploughed to deſtroy 
the roots of noxious weeds, and if it be laid fallow r 
for one ſeaſon, and ploughed two or three times, it 
will greatly mend the Land. The Ruſhes and Flags 


| Which were pared off the ground when rotten, ſhould 


be ſpread over the ſurface, and the Graſs-ſeed ſown 
thereon, which will greatly forward the Graſs, ſo that 
it may ſoon be brought to a good turf; which Land 
thus mended, has been lett for four times the rent it 
was ſet at before. 
There are ſome perſons, who, after they have 
off the Flags, Ruſhes, &c. from their Land, lay them 
in ſmall heaps, and burn them in dry weather, then 
ſpread the aſhes on the Land to improve it, which is 
a good method, where a perſon is in haſte to have 
Graſs again; but where the ground can be fallowed 
one year, it will looſen the ſoil, and more effectually 
deſtroy the roots of all noxious weeds ; and the Ruſhes, 
&c. when rotted, will afford a much larger quantity 
of manure for the Land than when it is burnt: be- 
fides, this can only be practiſed in the ſummer ſea- 
fon, when the weather is very dry ; for if there ſhould 
fall much rain, the fires will go out, and it will be 
impracticable to burn it. But where the method of 
burning is practiſed, the heaps ſhould- not be too 
at, and it ſhould burn very ſlowly; which wilLren- 
the aſhes a much better manure, than when the 
fire is too violent, or the heaps tov unte for in this 
caſe, the inner part will be over-burnt before the fire 
reaches the outſide of the heap. et 
As the draining of cold wet Lands is a great im- 
nt to them, ſo the floating or watering of dry 


C hole Land is not a lefs advantage to them. This 
may be eaſily effected where there are rivers, or re- 


ſervoirs of water, which are fituated above the level of 
the ground deſigned to be floated, by under ground 


' drains (made after the manner of thoſe before directed 
for draining of Land,) through which the water may 


be conveyed at proper ſeaſons, and let out on the 
ground: in order to this, there muſt be good ſluices 
made at the heads of the drains, ſo that che water 


for 


buried too low for 
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for if this be not taken care of, the water, inſtead of 
improving the Land, will greatly damage it. 
But where the Land lies ſo high, as that there is no 
water in the neighbourhood lying above its level, it 
will be more expenſive; becauſe in ſuch caſe, the wa- 
ter mult be raiſed by machines, from reſervoirs or 
{treams which lie below it. The moſt common engine 
uſed for this purpoſe is the Perſian wheel (which, be- 
ing well deſcribed and figured in Woolridge's Art of 
Huſbandry, is needleſs tor me here to repeat.) Yet 
notwithſtanding the expence of raiſing the water, it 
has been fs reatly advantageous in many parts 
of England, to drawn the Lands, for the profit has 
many times more than doubled the charge. 
The time for drowning of Land, is uſually from 
November till the end of April ; but though this is the 
general practice, I cannot approve of it for many 
"reaſons, The firſt is, that by the wet lying continu- 
ally on the ground in winter, the roots of the finer 
ſort of Graſs are rotted and deſtroyed ; and by letting 
on the water, at the ſeaſon when the ſeeds of Docks, 
and other bad weeds, which commonly grow by ri- 
ver ſides, are falling, theſe ſeeds are carried upon the 
Land, where they remain and grow, and fill the ground 
with bad weeds, which is commonly the caſe with moſt 
of the water meadows in England, the Graſs in ge- 
neral being deſtroyed ; ſo that Ruſhes, Docks, and 


other trumpery, make up the burden of theſe Lands: 


but if theſe meadows were judiciouſly managed, and 
never floated till March or April, the quantity of ſweet 
good Graſs would be thereby greatly increaſed, and 
the beautiful verdure of the meadows preſerved : but 
there 1s little hope of convincing thoſe perſons by any 
arguments, who are ſo much wedded to their own pre- 
judices, as to ſhut their eyes and ears againft experi- 
ments or reaſon. Where the Land is very hot and 
dry, and it lieth convenient to be watered at a ſmall 
expence, it ſhould be repeated every week in dry hot 
_ weather, which will prove a great advantage to the 
Land. But whenever this is done, there ſhould no 
cattle be admitted while it is wet, for they will poach, 
and ſpoil the turf. | 

Another great improvement of Land, is by;burning 
of it, which, for ſour, heathy, and ruſhy Land, be it 
either hot or cold, wet or dry, is a very great im- 
provement ; ſo that ſuch Lands will, in two or three 
years after burning, yield more, excluſive of the 
charges, than the inheritance was worth before; but 
this is not to be practiſed on rich fertile Land; for as 
the fire deſtroys the acid juice, which occaſions ſteri- 
lity in the poor Land, ſo it will in like manner con- 
ſume the good juices of the richer Land, and thereby 
impoveriſh it, ſo that it hath been with great reaſon 
dituſed in deep rich countries. 

Tae uſual method of burning Land is, to pare, off 
the turf with a breaſt plough, turning it over as it is 


cut, that it may dry the better. And if it proves hot | 


dry weather when this work is done, then it needs no 
more turning; but if rain ſhould fall, it muſt be turn- 
ed, and the turfs ſet a little hollow, that they may 
dry the better; and when they are thorough dry, they 
may be laid on ſmall heaps, about half” a cart load 
on a heap, er leſs, for the ſmaller the heaps are, pro- 
vided there 1s quantity enough to make a good fire, 
ſo as to conſume the whole to aſhes, it is the better ; 
if the turf be full of fibrous roots, or hath much 
Moſs or Fern on it, it will burn without any addi- 
tional fuel; but if it hath not, the heaps ſhould be 
, raiſed on ſmall bundles of Heath, Fern, Gorze, &c. 
which will ſet the whole on fire; yet there ſhould be 
no more of theſe-things applied, than what is neceſſary 
to kindle the fire, becauſe the lower the turf con- 
ſumes, the better will be the aſhes. Whea the turf 
is wholly conſumed, the aſhes ſhould be equally ſcat- 
tered over the ground in a calm day, leſt the wind 
ſhould drive it in heaps. _ Then the Land ſhould be 
geatly ploughed, and the ſeeds ſown thereon for if 
the ground 1s ploughed too deep, the aſhes will be 
e roots of 
reach them for a conſiderable time; nor ſhould the 


| 


e Graſs or Corn to | 


late years, as to have a 
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aſhes lie too near the ſurface, becauſe then the roots 
will reach them too ſoon, and the ſtrength of the 
aſhes will be ſpent to nouriſh only the blade, ſo that 


the Corn will grow too rank in winter; and when the 
roots in the ſpring ſtrike down lower, they will mee: 


with a poorer ſoil, nor will the ſtalks and ears have 
ſo much advantage from the improvement, as the 
uſeleſs blade. But when care is taken in this part. 


cular, it is wonderful what ſucceſs it hath; for b 
this method the pooreſt plains, and four heathy 
Lands, have been Home — as fertile as almoſt any 
good cultivated ground whatever. 

t is alſo a very great improvement, where Land is 
overgrown- with Broom, Furz, &c. to ſtub them 
up by the roots, and when they are dry, lay them 
on heaps, and cover them with the parings of tlie 
earth, and burn them, and ſpread the aſhes over 
the ground. By this method vaſt tracts of Land, 
which at preſent produce little or nothing to their 
owners, might be made good at a ſmall expence, 
ſo as to become good eſtates to the proprietors, 
There are ſeveral other methods of improving 
Land beſide thoſe here mentioned, as by planting 
of wood, or adapting the ſeveral forts ot plants 
to the particular foils with which they agree; but 
as moſt of theſe things are treated of under; the ſe- 
veral articles where theſe plants are mentioned, I 


ſhall forbear to repeat them in this place, but ſhall 


beg leave to offer a few general hints. on the 
preſent ſituation of the Lands in England, which 
may probably excite ſome abler hand to undertake 
a fuller and more complete diſquiſition of this 
ſubject. 

For ſome years paſt, the quantity of Corn raiſed 
in England, has greatly exceeded the conſumption, 
ſo that great quantitigs of Corn have been exported, 
by which great ſum of money have been brought 
into England ; but this was accidental; for had 
not the crops failed in the neighbouring countries, - 
there would have been no demand for the produce 
of England, ſo that the quantity here grown mult 
have reduced the price ſo low, as to have almoſt 
ruined the farming intereſt; nor is it poſlible to 
contrive any ſcheme, in a country circumſtanced as 
this, whereby the public may not, at times, ſuffer 
from the extravagant price, which, in a ſcarcity, 
this commodity may be raiſed to; or, on the other 
hand, the farmers are ſometimes almoſt undone by 
the low price which it is often reduced to in times 
of plenty ; and ſurely there can be no one thing 
more worthy of the {ſerious attention of every per- 
ſon, who has the leaſt regard for the public wel- 
fare, than this, of always making ſuch proviſion of 


Corn, againſt accidental ſcarcities, as that the inhabi- 


tants may never be diſtreſſed for want of the ſtaff 
of life, or the price be ſo high, as that the com- 
mon le cannot purchaſe it. If I am not greatly 
miſtaken, there has been, within the ſpace of three 
or four years, ſuch a diſproportion in the price of 
Corn, as can hardly be conceived, and this within 
the memory of numbers of perſons; the time I mean 
is between 1705 and 1709, in the compaſs ot which 
time the peck loaf of fine bread was riſen fron: 
fourteen pence to four ſhillings and twopence; the 
low price of this commodity was as detrimenta] to 
the farmers, as the extravagant price was afterward 
to the public, neither of , which would have ſo ſc- 
verely felt the effects, had there been public grana- 


ries where the Corn might have been depotited, 


and this purchaſed from the farmer, at a price by 


which he might live, at the public expence, and 


ſold out again at an eaſy rate in times of ſcarcity ; 
but I fear this is not au age for encouraging any 
ſcheme for public utility, When in every thing of 
this kind, however beneficial, it may be to tlic 
country, and though propoſed as ſuch to the pub- 
lic, if it meets with any reception, it is with a view 
to turn it to private intereſt; the practice of turning 
all things into private 18 has ſo much prevailed ©: 
lmoſt extinguiſhed every focial | 

| yirtuc ; 


4 
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virtue; but I fear I may have incurred the cenſure of 
many for this digreſſion ; but, be it as it will, T could 
not omit it, when it ſo properly came in my way; 
and as it is from a ſincere love and regard to wy 
country, that I have mentioned this, ſoit may be 4 4 
that if any harſh expreſſion has been uſed, it will be 
forgiven. But to return to my ſubje&; as the quan- 
tity of Land now in tillage is very great in Enghind, 
from the deſtruction of woods, the ploughing up of 
downs, the incloſing of commons, &c. ſo that, unleſs 
there happens a failure in the crops of Corn in great 
part of England, the markets muſt be ſo low, as"that 
the farmer will always find it difficult to fa his 
family, and pay his rent; the firſt muſt be done, let 
the landlord fare as he will, for the farmers know, 
that when the farms are 1 by the landlords, 
few of them can make the produce of the Land and 

ay their expence, ſo that the whole rent of the farm 


is often ſunk, beſide the trouble and fatigue of | 


managing the farms; and it is greatly to be feared, 
from the preſent condition of the farmers in general, 
that many landlords will be obliged to undertake 
this difagreeable affair, which will be the more fo, 
as their — will be left without ſtock, and the ſoil 
exhauſted, and overgrown with weeds, Which will 
require ſome years to put into proper condition, and 
will be attended with great expence. 

The extraordinary price which Corn bore ſome years 
ſince, tempted the farmers to break up the downs 


in many parts of England; and the landlords were 


brought to comply with the requeſt of the farmer, 
for the ſake of a little advance of the rent, not 
conſidering the future conſequence of it; ſo that 
hereby great extents of downs have been ruined, 
and not likely to be recovered again; for the foil 
in many places was not more than four or five 
inches deep, upon beds of flint or chalk, which, 
in ploughing, were turned up on the ſurface, and 
the little ſoil which covered them, was in a few 


years ſo much exhauſted, as not to — the quan- 


tity of grain which was ſown upon them; and as there 
was no probability of procuring dreſſing for the 
Lands, the farmers have been obliged to throw them 
up, which now lie waſte, and appear like quarries 
of flints, or beds of chalk, — Graſs, or almoſt 
any other plant growing u them. By this paſ- 
bn for baking, che liens have leſſened their 
ſtock of cattle, and, of conſequence, their quantity 
of manure has been” leſſened in proportion, fo that 
they have either been obliged to purchaſe dreſſing at 
a great expence, 'or deſtroy their Lands of their ve- 
tative quality : by the former method, when grain 
E a low price, the farmer is ruined, and by the 
latter; every one muſt” know what will be the con- 
ſequence” to both tenant” and landlord ,; therefore it 
is a matter of great concern to the n of 
Lands, to ſee that no more ground in their farms 
is kept in tillage, than the tenant can ſupply with 
dreſſing, ſo as to maintain the Land in heart; and 
that a proper ſtock of cattle be kept up, in pro- 
portion to the ſize of the farms, which cannot be done 
where there is not a proportion of paſture kept to that 
of the arable Land in each farm. There are many 
erſons, Who, by a miſtake in the article of incloſing 
ands, are likely to fall into a great error, by ſup- 
poſing, that the incloſing of commons will be a 
great advantage to their eſtates, and perhaps there 
may be tenants on their eſtates, who may encourage 
the gentlemen ſo to do, from a preſent intereſt of their 
own ; but wherever this has been done, the eſtates 
have ſoon fallen in their rents, much lower than the 
addition made by incloſing the commons, which muſt 
always be the caſe ; for if there is not common paſture, 
where the farmers can turn out their cattle in ſum- 
mer, it cannot be ſuppoſed they can keep up a ſtock 
of live cattle upon their incloſed paſture ; ſo that, al- 
though the dividing and incloſing the Lands in the 
common fields would be a very great benefit, yet the 


deſtroying of paſture commons would on the other 


extreme be a national diſadvantage and loſs. There 


» 
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are many other particulars, which might be here 

enumerated, to ſhe the cauſe of the lo condition of 

the farmers in general; but theſe few hints may 

9 lead ſome perſons of abler heads to the con- 

deration of this affair, ſo I ſhall not enlarge upon 
them here. 

LANTGEROUS TREES are ſuch as bear a 


woolly or downy ſubſtance, as is commonly contained 
in the katkins of Willows, &c. | 


LANTANA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 68 3. Camara. Plum. 


Nov. Gen. 32. tab. 2. American Viburnum, or Ca- 
mara. "IP 
The CnaracTtrs are, | WY] 
The empalement of the flower is cut into four ſegments. 
The flower is monopetalous, of an irregular ſhape, having 
a cylindrical tube, which extends beyond the empalement, 
and is ſpread open at the brim, where it is divided into 
froe ſegments. In the center of the flower is ſituated the 
Pointal, "ſupporting a crooked ſtigma, attended by four 
ftamina, two being longer than the other. The pointal 
afterward changes to a roundiſh fruit, opening into two 
cells, and intloſing a roundiſb ſeed. | | 
This genus of Jinks is ranged in the ſecond ſection 
of Linnzus's fourteenth claſs, intitled Didynamia 
Angioſpermia, which includes thoſe plants whoſe 
flowers have two long and two ſhorter ſtamina, and 
the ſeeds are incloſed in the capſule.” | 
The Spxcres are, * 
. Lantana (Aculeata) foliis pon, caule aculeato 
ramoſo, flonibus capitato-umbellatis. Lin. Sp. 874. 


Lantana with leaves growing oppoſite, a branching prickly 
ſtalk, and umbellated flowers growing in heads. Vibur- 


num Americanum odoratum, urticæ foliis latioribus 
ſpinoſum, floribus miniatis. Pluk. Alm. 285. tab. 
223. Sweet prickly American Viburnum, with broad Net 
tle leaves, and carmine flowers. 

2. LanTana (Inerma) caule inermi, foliis lanceo- 
latis dentatis alternis, floribus corymbolis. Lanta- 
na with a ſmooth ſtalk, ſpear-ſhaped indented leaves 
— alternate, and flowers growing in round bunches. 

ericlymenum rectum, ſalviæ foliis majoribus ob- 
longis, mucronatis, ſubtus villoſis, alternatim ſitis, 
flore & fructu minoribus. Sloan. Cat. Jam. 164. Up- 
right Honeyſuckle with larger, oblong, acute-pointed Sage 
leaves, which are hairy on their fide, placed alter- 
nate, and a ſmaller flower and fruit. 

3. Lantana (Lanuginoſa) caule ramoſo lanuginoſo, fo- 
his orbiculatis crenatis oppoſitis, floribus capitatis. 
Lantana with. a hairy Panching ſtalk, round crenated 
leaves placed oppoſite, and flowers collected in heads. 
Periclymenum rectum, ſalviæ folio rugoſo minore, 

ſubrotundo. Cat. Jam. 164. 
a ſmaller rough roundiſh leaf. 

4. LanTana (Trifoha) folus ternis, caule inermi ſpicis 

oblongis imbricatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 873. Lantana 

with 1 placed by threes round the ſtalk, without 
ſpines, © and oblong imbricated ſpikes of flowers. Ca- 
mara trifolia, purpuraſcente flore. Plum. Nov. 
Gen. 32. Three-leaved Camara, with @ purpliſh 
flower. ' | | 

5. LanTaxa (Urticefolia) cavle aculeato, foliis oblongo- 
cordatis ſerratis oppoſitis, floribus corymboſis. Lantana 
with 'a prickly al, oblong, heart-ſhaped ſawed leaves, 
and flowers growing in a corymbus. Periclymenum rec- 
tum urticæ folio hirſuto majore, flore flavo. Sloan. 
Cat. Jam. 163. Upright Honeyſuckle with a larger Net- 
tle leaf, and a yellow flower. wt 

6. LawrAxA (Camara) caule inermi, foliis ovato-lan- 


ceolatis, ſerratis, rugoſis, floribus capitatis lanuginoſis. 


Lantana with a ſmooth ſtalk, oval, ſpear-ſhaped, rough, 
awed leaves, and flowers growing in woolly beads. Pe- 
-riclymenum rectum, ſalviæ folio rugofo, majore, ſub- 
rotundo & bullato, Sloan. Cat. Jam. 163. Upright 
Honeyſuckle with ' a large, rough,” Sage leaf, which is 
roundiſh and ſtudded. | by 
7. Lantana (Bullata) foliis oblongo-ovatis acumina- 
tis ſerratis rugoſis alternis, floribus capitatis. Lantana 
with oblong, oval-pointed, ſawed leaves, which are rough, 
Placed alternate, and flowers growing in beads. Pericly- 
menum rectum, ſalviæ foho'rugoſo, minore, bul 


* 


bl 


Upright Honeyſuckle with 
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flore albo. Sloan. Cat. 163. Upright Be with \ 
| 1 male reggy Sage eas, Ys org — 8 white | 


8. Lantana (Alba) caule inermi, foliis oyatis ſerratis, | 
floribus capitatis alaribus ſeſſilibus. Lantana with a 
ſmooth ſtalk, oval ſawed leaves, and flowers growing in 
heads proceeding from the wings of the leaves, fitting cloſe 
to the ſtalks, Tanara foliis urticæ, floribus minoribus 
albis, ex alis foliorum prodeuntibus. Houſt, Camera 
with a Netth leaf, and ſmaller white flowers proceeding 
from the wings of the leaves. 

9. LanTAxa ( Annua) foliis quaternis, caule aſpero, ſpi- 
cis oblongis. Four-leaved Lantana with a rough ſtalt, 
and oblo ſpikes of flowers, Periclymenum rectum hu- 
milius, 1 10 rugoſo majore, flore purpureo, fructu 
oblongo, eſculento purpureo. Sloan. Cat Jam. 164. 
Lower upright Honeyſuckle with a larger rough leaf, a 
purple flower, and an oblong, purple, eſculent fruit. 

10. LanTana (Anguſtifolia) caule inermi, foliis ovato- 
lanceolatis oppoſitis, floribus capitatis pedunculis lon- 

iſſimis. Lantana with a ſmooth ſtalt, oval ſpear-ſhaped 
ore placed oppoſite, flowers collected in (2k 4 and very 
long foot-ſtalks. Periclymenum rectum, ſalviæ folio 
rugoſo, longo & anguſtiſſimo. Sloan. Cat. 164. Up- 
right Planeyfackle with a rough Sage leafyy which is long 
and narrow. 

11. LANTAVA (Africans) foliis alternis ſeſſilibus, flaribus 
ſolitarus. Hort. . 3 . 12 with alternate one 

tting cloſe to the ; ers grown Jaſ- 
pair Ee illicis folio, flore re Jags * 
liorum alis proveniente albo. Com. Plant. Rar. 6. tab. 
6. African Jaſmine with an Ilex leaf, and a ſolitary white 
flower coming from the wing of the leaves. | 

12. LANTANA N oliis oppoſitis ſeſſilibus, flo- 
ribus racemoſis. Lin. Sp. 875. Lantana with leaves 
placed oppoſite cloſe to the ſtalks, and flowers in a racemus. 
Frutex Africanus, foliis conjugatis ſalviæ anguſtis, flo- 
ribus 22 Herm. Afr. 10. FS” 

The ſort is pretty common in thoſe Engliſh gar- 
dens, where —— collections of exotic plants is 
rows naturally in Jamaica, and moſt of the other 
ands in the Weſt-Indies, where it is called wild Sage, 
as are ſeveral of the other ſorts which are not diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the inhabitants. It riſes with a woady 
ſtalk five or ſix feet high, ſending out many branches, 
which have four angles, armed with ſhort crooked 
ſpines. The leaves are placed oppoſite; they are 
oval, ſpear-ſhaped, about an inch and a half long, 
and three quarters of an inch broad, hairy, and ſtand 
upon ſhort toot-ſtalks ; toward the end of the branches 
the flowers come out from the wings of the ſtalks, two 
e ariſing from the ſame joint, one on each 
e; they are near two inches | and are ter- 
minated by roundiſh heads of flowers, thoſe which 

are on the outſide and form the border, are firſt of a 
bright red, ar ſcarlet colour; theſe change to a deep 
rple before they fall. Thoſe flowers which are in 

} center are of a bright yellow, but after ſome time 

fade to an Orange colour. The flowers are ſucceeded 
by roundiſh berries, which, when ripe, turn black, 
having a pulpy covering over a ſingle hard ſeed. This 
plant in the Weſt-Indies continues to flower moſt 
r but in England they begin to 
wer in June, and continue in ſucceſſion till near 

| — and the early flowers are ſucceeded by ripe 
The ſecond ſort grows naturally in Jamaica ; this riſes 
with, a ſlender, ſmooth, ſhrubby ſtalk, about four feet 

| high, dividing into many ſmall quadrangular branches 
which grow erect, garniſhed with ſpear-ſhaped leaves 
about two inches long, and one inch broad, indented * 
on their edges, and hoary on their under ſide, ſtanding 
alternate upon ſhort faot-ſtalks. Toward the end of 
the branches the foot-ſtalks of the flowers ariſe al- 
ternately from the wings of the leaves ; theſe are very 
lender, and ſupport ſmall heads of pale purple flow- 
ers, which are ſucceeded by ſmall purple berries, each 
having one ſeed. This flowers at the ſame time with 
the former ſort. The ſeeds of this ſort were firſt ſent 


— 


— 
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flowers come out from the wings of the leaves; they 


ſtanding 


— 
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cloſe heads 


have ſince received the ſeeds from the north fide of 
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Crus, but I have ſince received them from Ja- 
The third fort was ſent me from La Vera Cruz, by 
the late Dr. Houſtoun ; this riſes with a ſhrubby (tall: 
about three feet high, dividing into ſeveral upright 
branches. The leaves are oblong, and ſawed on their 
edges, ſtanding oppolite, on the lower part of the 
branches, but toward the upper part they are placed 
by threes round the branches. The foot-ſtalks of the 


are near three inches long, ſuſtaining an oblong ſpike 
of purple flowers, which come out from imbricated 
{ which end in acute points. The flowers are 
ſucceeded by pretty large purple berries. This flow- 
ers at the ſame time with the former ſorts. 
The ſeeds of the fourth fort were ſent me from the 
Havanna, by the late Dr. Houſtoun; this riſes with 
a ſhrubby ſtalk about three feet high, covered with 
a gray bark, which is woolly. It divides into branches 
by pairs, which are garniſhed with round leaves, in- 
dented an their edges, whoſe upper ſurface is corru- 
gated and rough, fie thoſe of Sage; they are placed 
N ſtanding upon ſhort foor-ſtalks. At the end 
the branches ariſe the foat-ſtalks of the flowers, 
which are ſhort, and ſuſtain a globular head of purple 
flowers ; theſe are ſucceeded by pretty large purple 
berries containing one ſeed. This flowers at the ſame 
time with the former ſorts. 
There 1s a variety of this with white flowers, whoſe 
leaves are not quite ſo round, nor are they crenated 
on their edges; but I ſuſpect they both come from 
the ſame ſeeds, fo I have not enumerated it as a diſ- 
tinct ſpecies. b 
The fifth ſort was ſent me from La Vera Cruz, by 
the late Dr. Houſtoun; this riſes with a woady 
branching ſtalk four or five fect high, garniſhed with 
oblong heart-ſhaped leaves, which are ſawed on their 
edges, and end in acute points. At the end of the 
branches the flowers come out in round bunches, 
ag upon ſlender upright foot-ſtalks, about one 
inch long. The flowers are yellow, and grow in 
logſer bunches or heads than thoſe of the former 
ſorts, but lowers at the ſame time. 
The Gxth fort riſes with a woody branching ſtalk five 
7 ſix feet high, covered with a dark brown bark. 
he branches are more divided than thoſe of the 
other ſorts, and are much more ligneous. The leaves 
are two inches and a half long, and one inch anda . 
quarter broad, deeply ſawed on their edges, and their 
r ſu very rough, and many of chem cloſely 
ſet with white prominent ſpots as if ſtudded; theſe 
are placed alternately on the branches. The flowers 
come out from the wings of the ſtalk, ſtanding upon 
tty long foot- ſtalks; they are white, and are col- 
in ſmall woolly heads. This flowers about the 
— tume with the former ſorts. 
he ſeventh ſort riſes with a branching ſhrubby ſtalk 
about four feet high, covered with a dark brown bark, 
and garniſhed with ſmall, oblong, oval leaves, ending 
in acute points; they are an inch long, and half an 
inch broad, very much veined on their upper fide, 
ſtanding alternately pretty cloſe to the branches. The 
flawers come out at the end of the branches upon 
ſhort foot-ſtalks,'in cloſe ſmall heads; theſe are White, 
and make but little appearance. It flowers at the 
ſame time with the former. 
The 1 ſort was ſent me hy the late Dr. Houſtoun, 
from Campeachy ; this hath a ſlender ſhrubby italk 
which riſes three or four feet high, dividing into many 
ſlender, ſmooth, ſquare branches, which are garniſhed 
with ſmall, oval, ſawed leaves placed oppolice ; from 
the wings of the ſtalk, at every joint, come out the 
flowers; they are ſmall, white, and are collected in 


ads; - thele come out by pairs, and fit cloſe to 
— branches. This flowers at the ſame time with the 
Ormer. 


The ninth ſort is annual; this was firſt ſent me by 
> late Dr. Houſtoun from La Vera Cruz, but | 


the iſland of Jamaica; it riſes with a ſtrong, apc 
roug 
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rough ſtalk near three feet high, dividing toward the 
top into two or three erect branches, which are gar- 
niſhed with oblong, oval, ſawed leaves, ending in 
acute points; they are placed by fours at each joint, 
and are a little woolly on their under fide. The 
flower-ſtalks ariſe by pairs, and ſometimes three come 
out at the ſame joint; they are from two to three 
inches long, and ſuſtain a thick _- of large 2 
flowers, which are ſucceeded by large purple berries 
that are very ſucculent, and are frequently eaten 
by the inhabitants. This ſort flowers in July, pro- 
vided the plants are raiſed early in the ſpring and 
brought forward, and the ſeeds will ripen in autumn, 
ſoon after which the plants decay. . 

The tenth ſort grows naturally in Jamaica, from 
whence the late Dr. Houſtoun ſent me the ſeeds; this 
riſes with a ſlender, ſmooth, branching ſtalk three feet 


high. The branches are garniſhed with oval ſpear- 


ſhaped leaves two inches long, and one inch broad; 
they are crenated on their edges, and rough on their 


upper fide, ſtanding by pairs oppoſite, upon very 


ſhort foot-ſtalks, having an agreeable odour. 'The 
flowers come out from the wings of the ſtalk, upon 
very long foot-ſtalks; they are placed oppoſite the 
whole length of the young branches, ſuſtaining ſmall 
round heads of white flowers; theſe appear at the 
ſame time with the other ſorts, but rarely produce 
ſeeds in England. 

Theſe plants are all of them eaſily propagated by 
cuttings except the ninth, which is an annual plant, 


ſo can only be propagated by ſeeds. They may alſo 


be propagated by ſeeds, which ſeveral of the ſorts 
produce in England, and the others may be eaſily pro- 
cured from the Weſt-Indies, where there are a greater 
variety. of theſe plants growing naturally, than are at 

reſent known in Europe; they are all of them called 
Wild Sage, by the inhabitants of the Britiſh Iſlands, 
but they do not diſtinguiſh the ſorts. Theſe ſeeds ſhould 
be ſown in pots filled with light earth, and plunged 
into a hot-bed of tan; the reaſon for my advifing 
them to be ſownin pots, is, becauſe the ſeeds frequently 
remain long in the ground before they vegetate; 
therefore if the plants ſhould not come up the ſame 
year, the pots ſhould be placed in the ſtove in winter, 
and the following ſpring plunged into a new hot-bed, 
which will bring up the plants. When theſe are fit 
to remove they ſhould be each planted in a ſmall pot, 
and plunged into another hot-bed, obſerving to ſhade 
them till they have taken new root; then they ſhould 
have air admitted to them every day, in proportion 
to the warmth of the ſeaſon, to prevent their being 
drawn up with weak ſtalks; afterward they muſt be 


treated in the ſame manner as other plants from the 


{ame country, till they have obtained ſtrength ; then 
they may be removed into an airy glaſs-caſe, or a dry 
ſtove, where they may have a large ſhare of air in 


warm weather, but protected from the cold. This is | 


neceſſary for the young plants, which ſhould not the 
firſt year be expoſed to the open air, but afterward 
they may be placed abroad in the warmeſt part of 
ſummer, and in winter placed upon ſtands in the dry 
ſtove, where they will continue long in flower, and 


ter they ſhould be ſparingly watered, for much moiſ- 
ture will rot their roots. 


If they are propagated by cuttings, the beſt time for | 


planting them is in July, after the plants have been 
expoſed to the open air for about a month, by which 
time the ſhoots will be hardened ſo as to be out of 
danger of rotting with a little moiſture. Theſe cut- 
tings ſhould be planted in ſmall pots filled with light 
earth, and plunged into a moderate hot-bed; and if 
they are ſcreened from the violence of the ſun in the 
middle of the day, they will be rooted in about ſix 


weeks time, when they muſt be hardened gradually | 
to bear the open air, and afterward treated as the old | 


plants. | 
| The eleventh ſort has been long in the Engliſh gardens, 
and is commonly called the Ilex- leaved Jaſmine. This 


ſort riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk five or ſux feet high, 


. of the ſorts will ripen their ſeeds; but in win- | 
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ſending out many irregular branches, which ate cloſely 
| F- with thin oval leaves ending in points, and 
wed on their edges, which embrace the branches 

with their baſe, and from the boſom of each leaf comes 
out one ſolitary white flower, which is cut at the top 
into five parts, and at firſt ſight has the appearance 
of a Jaſmine flower; but when cloſer viewed, the 
tube will be found curved in the fame manner with 
thoſe which Dr, Linnæus titles ringent flowers. The 
flowers are not ſucceeded by ſeeds in England, but 
the plants are eaſily propagated by cuttings, which, 
if planted upon an old hot-bed any time in July, and 
covered with a bell or hand-glafs, and ſhaded from 
the ſun, will put out roots in a month or five weeks ; 
then they may be planted in pots, and placed in the 
ſhade till they have taken freſh root; after which they 
may be removed to a ſheltered ſituation, where they 
may remain till the froſts come on. This plant was 
brought from the Cape af Good Hope, fo is not very 
tender, therefore may be preſerved in a good green- 
houſe in winter; bur during that ſeaſon it mult have 
a large ſhare of air in mild weather, otherwiſe it is apt 

to grow mouldy, and this will cauſe the tender 
branches to decay. In the ſummer ſeaſon it may be 
expoſed in the open air, with other green-houſe plants, 
in a ſheltered ſituation, where it will add to the va- 
riety; and although the flowers are ſmall, and are 
produced fingly from between the leaves, ſo do not 
make any great appearance; yet as there is a ſuc- 
ceſſion of theſe flowers moſt part of the year, and the 
leaves continuing green throughout the year, it is 
rendered worthy of a place in every co lectin of 

lants. < | 

. The laſt ſort is a native of Africa; this riſes with a 
ſhrubby four-cornered ftalk ejght or ten feet high, 
covered with a pale looſe bark, tending out many ſide 

branches, garniſhed with rough leaves five or ſix 
inches long, whoſe baſe embrace the ſtalks, but they 
end with ſharp 8 and are downy on their under 
ſide; the branches are terminated by looſe ſpikes of 
pale purple flowers, covered with a meally down; theſe 
appear in fummer, but are rarely ſucceeded by ſeeds 
in England. | 
This is propagated by cuttings in the ſame manner as 
the eleventh ſort, and the plants require the ſame 
treatment. 


LANUGINOUS, ſignifies downy, or to be covered 


with a ſoft down, as a Quince. 
LAPATHUM. Sec Rumex. 
LAPSANA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 823. Lampſana & 
Rhagadiolus. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 479. tab. 272. Nip- 
plewort. | wh 
The CHaRacTERs are, 
The flower is compoſed of ſeveral 5 brodite florets, 
which are included in one common imbricated f ub wy 
The florets have one petal, which is ubulous and fretche 
out at the top, in ſhape of a tongue; theſe haye each five 
ſhort hairy ſtamina, terminateg by cylindrical ſummits which 
coaleſce. The germen is ſituated at the bottom of the flaret, 
ſupporting a ſlender ſtyle, crowned by à reflexed bifid ftig- 
ma; the ma afterward becomes an oblong three-cor- 
nered ſeed, ſituated in the ſcale of the empalement. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnevs's nineteenth claſs, intitled Syngeneſia Poly- 
nn Aqualis, in which he ranges thoſe plants with 
ermaphrodite flowers which are fruitful, whoſe ſta- 
mina and ſtyle are connected together; and to this 
van he has joined the Rhagadiolus and Zacintha'of 
ournefort, making them only ſpecies of the ſame 
nus. | 
The Srrcixs are, 
1. Laesana (Communis) calycibus fructùs angulatis, pe- 
dunculis tenuibus ramofiffimis, Hort. Cliff. 384. Nip- 
plewort with angular empalements to the fruit, and very 
narrow branching faot-ſtalks. Lampfana. Dod. p. 675. ' 
Common Nipplewort. | | 
2. Lapsana (Rhagadiolus) N fructas undique pa- 
tentibus, radiis ſubulatis, Fix. lyratis. Hort. Upfal, 
245. Nipplewort with empalements to the fruit ſpreadin 
open every way, awl-ſhaped rays; and ſpear-ſhaped and 
; : V 


3. 


4. 


Rhagadiolus. | * „e iat 

Larsana (Lampſanzfoliis) calycibus fruftis undique 
patentibus, radiis ſubulatis, follis lyratis. Hort. Upfal. 
245. Nipplewort with empalements to the fruit ſpreading 
open every way, awl-ſhaped rays, and harp-ſhaped leaves. 
Rhagadiolus Lamplanæ foliis. Tourn, Cor. 36. Rþa- 


gadiolus with a Nipplewort leaf. | 


LArSsANA (Zacintha) calycibus fructùs toruloſis de- 
preſſis obtuſis ſeſſilibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 8 11. Nipple- 
wort with a depreſſed knotted empalement which is obtuſe, 
and fits cloſe to the branches. Zacintha five cichorium 
verrucarium. Tourn. Inſt. 476. Zacintha, or warted 
Cichory. —_ | 

The firſt ſort is a common weed, which grows by the 
ſide of foot-paths and hedges in moſt parts of Eng- 
land, ſo is not permitted to have room in gardens. 
The ſecond and third forts grow naturally in Portu- 
gal, from whence I have received their ſeeds. Theſe 
are annual plants, of no beauty or uſe; but are pre- 
ſerved in botanic gardens for the ſake of variety. If 
the ſeeds of theſe are permitted to ſcatter, the plants 


will come up without trouble, and two or three of 


them will be enough to leave to keep the ſorts. 

The fourth ſort grows naturally in Italy ; this is alſo 
an annual plant, of neither uſe or beauty, but is like 
the others kept for variety. If the feeds of this fort 
ſcatter in the autumn, the plants will come up better 
than if ſown in the ſpring. The plants require no 
culture, but will thrive like weeds. 


LARIX. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 586. tab. 353. Pinus. 


Lin. Gen. Plant. 956. The Larch-tree; in French, 
Meleſe. 

The CHARACTERS: are, . 
It bath male and female flowers growing ſeparate on the 


ſame tree. The male flowers are diſpoſed in a ſcaly katkin ; 


theſe have no petal, but a great number of ſtamina which 
are connected in a column below, but are ſeparated at their 


points, and are terminated by ereti ſummits. The female 
flowers are diſpoſed in à conical ſhape, having no petals ; 


theſe are placed by pairs under each ſcale, having a ſmall 


| ;\ ary Jupparting an awl-ſhaped ſtyle, crowned by a fingle 
oma. 


The germen afterward becomes a nut with a mem- 


braneous wing, incloſed in the ſcales of the cones. 


This genus of plants is ranged in the ninth ſection of 


Linnæus's twenty-firſt claſs, intitled Moncecia Mo- 
nodelphia, the ſame tree having male and female 
flowers in different parts, and the ſtamina of the male 
flowers are united in one cluſter. Dr. Linnæus has 


joined this genus, and the Abies of Tournefort, to the 


genus of Pinus, which, according to his ſyſtem, may 


very well be brought together; but as Tournefort and 
all former botaniſts have ſeparated them by the form 
of their leaves, \thoſe of the Abies coming out ſingle | 
from the branches, thoſe of the Pine coming out by 


two, three, or five out of each ſheath, and thoſe of 
this genus iſing in cluſters in the bottom, but are 
ſpread above like a painter's pencil; ſo theſe diſtinctions 


being pretty generally known by gardeners, I have 


choſen to continue them under their former ſeparate 
titles to prevent confuſion. 
The Speis are, 


LAN (Decidua) foliis deciduis, conis ovatis obtuſis. 


Larcb- tree with deciduous leaves, and oval obtuſe cones. 
Larix folio deciduo, conifera. J. B. 1. p. 265. Com- 
mon Cone - bearing Larch-tree. f 


2. LARIX (Chinenfis) foliis deciduis, conis mucronatis 


ſquamis acutis. Larcb- tree with deciduous leaves, and 
pointed cones having acute ſcales. 7 


3. Larnx (Cedrus) foliis acutis perennantibus, conis ob- 


tuſis. Larcb tree with acute evergreen leaves and obtuſe 
cones. - Cedrus conitera, foliis laricis. C. B. P. 490. 


4 
Cone-bearing Cedar with a Larch-tree leaf, or the Cedar of 


© Lebanus. 


The firſt ſort grows naturally upon the Alps and 
Apennines, and of late years has been very much 
propagated in England. This tree is of quick growth, 
and will riſe to the height of fifty feet; the branches 
are ſlender, and their ends generally hang downward. 


Theſe are garniſhed. with long narrow leaves, which | 


vided leaves. Rhagadiolus alter. Cæſalp. 511. Another | 
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ariſe in cluſtets from one point, and ſpread open above 


like the hairs of a painter's bruſh; they arc of a liglit 
green, and fall away in autumn like other decidugy), 


trees. In the month of April the male flowers a,,. 


Pear, which are diſpoſed in form of {mall CONES; tlie 


temale flowers are collected into oval obtuſe cone, 
which in ſome ſpecies have bright purple tops, any 1: 
others they are White: theſe differences art acciden. 


tal, for I have found the ſeeds taken from either ot 


theſe varieties, will produce plants of both ſorts; th 
cones are about one inch long, obtuſe at their points, 
and the ſcales lie over each other, and are ſmooth; 
under each ſcale there is generally lodged two ſceds 
which have wings. 

There are two other varieties of this tree, one of which 
is a native of America, and the other of Siberia; the 
latter requires a colder climate than England, for they 
are very apt to die in ſummer here, eſpecially if they 
are planted on a dry foil. The cones of this fort which 
have been brought to England, ſeem to be in general 
larger than thoſe of the common kind; but there is 
ſo little difference between the trees in their charac- 
teriſtic notes, as not to be diſtinguiſhed as different 


ſpecies, though by the growth ot the trees there is a 


remarkable difference. 
The cones of the ſecond fort were ſent from China, 
to the Right Hon. the Earl of Northumberland, why 
was ſo good as to communicate ſome of the ſeeds to 
me, which were ſown in the Chelſea garden, where 
they ſucceeded, as they alſo did in his Lordfhip's 
garden at Stanwick. The cones of this fort were 
much larger than thoſe of the common tort, and ended 
in acute points; the ſcales were prominent like tho? 
of the Scotch Pine, and had ſo little reſemblance to 
thoſe of the Larch, as that every one who law them, 
imagined they were a fort of Pine; they were titled, 
Fir good to keep up banks. As theic plants make 
but fade progrels the firſt year, ſo they were weak, 
and in the autumn caſting off their leaves, they 
were ſuppoſed to be dead, and moſt of the plants 
were thereby loſt ; but thoſe which eſcaped, after- 
ward ſhot their branches out horizontally, ſpreading 
cloſe to the ground, and by their preſent appearance, 
ſeem to be aſhrub which never will riſe upright. This 
ſort is ſo hardy, as to thrive in the open air without 
any protection. | | 
The common Larch is now very plenty in moſt of the 
nurſeries in England, and of late years there has been 
at numbers of the trees planted ; but thoſe which 
ave. been planted in the worlt foil and in bad ſitua- 
tions, have thriven the beſt; for where trecs of equal 
ſize have been planted in good garden earth at the 
ſame time, the others on the cold ſtiff land, have 
in twelve years been twice the height of thoſe planted 
in und ; which is an encouragement to plant 
CHOW fince they will thrive in mes . 
ſituations, provided they are planted in clumps near 
each other, and not ſingle trees; nor ſhould the plants 
which are planted in very open expoſed places be 
taken from warm nurſeries, but rather raiſed as near 
to the ſpot where they are to remain as poſſible ; nor 
ſhould the plants be more than three or tour years 
wth when planted, where they are deſigned to grow 
— for though trees of greater ſize will remove 
_y well, and grow ſeveral years as well as if they 
not been tranſplanted; yet after twenty or thirty 
years growth they will frequently fail, where the young 
lanted trees have continued-very vigorous. 
[Theſe trees are raiſed from ſeeds, which moſt years 
ripen well in England: the cones ſhould be gathered 
about the end of November, and kept in a dry place 
till the ſpring, when they ſhould. be tpread on à cloth 
and expoſed to the ſun, or laid before a fire, which 
will cauſe the ſcales of the cones to open and emit 
their ſeeds. Theſe ſeeds ſhould be ſown on a border. 
expoſed to the caſt, where the morning ſun only comes 
on it; or if they are ſown on a bed more expoſed to 
the ſun, they ſhould be ſcreened with mats from the 
ſun in the middle of the day; for when the plants firſt 
appear above ground, they are very impatient of heat þ 
| an 
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and when the bed is much expoſed to the. ſun, the 
ſurface of the ground will dry 1o faſt, as to require to 
have water very often, which cy pens rots the tender 
ſtems of the plants; which will be prevented by pro- 
perly ſhading them while young, and afterward they 
will be in no danger, Theſe young plants ſhould be 
conſtantly kept clean from weeds, and if they. have 
made good progreſs, they may be tranſplanted the 
following autumn, otherwiſe they may remain in the 
ſeed-bed another year, eſpecially if the plants are not 
too cloſe together. When they are tranſplanted, it 
ſhould be performed in the autumn as ſoon as their 
leaves decay; they may be planted in beds at about 


fix inches aſunder each way, which will be diſtance | 


enough for the * of the plants the two following 
years, by which time they will be fit to tranſplant 
where they are to remain. "IF 
When the young trees are planted out for good, they 
need not be more than eight or ten feet diſtant from 
each other, always planting them cloſer on expoſed 
ſituations, than where they are more defended ; after 
the trees are planted, they will require no other care 
but to keep them clean from weeds for three or four 
years till the trees. have obtained ſtrength, when they 
vill over-top the weeds _ YI their growth; 
but the ground between theſe trees ſhould not be 
dug, for that I have found has greatly ſtopped their 
wth. - * 
The Siberian Larch is of ſlow in this country, 
for when the ſpring is mild, the trees will begin to 
ſhoot in February, or early in March; and there are 
frequently ſharp froſts after, whereby theſe ſhoots are 
often killed, and this ſtops the growth of the trees. 
. Likewiſe when they are planted on a warm dry ſoil, 
they are frequently killed by drought in the ſummer ; 
therefore this is a very improper tree for this country, 
unleſs for ſome cold, moiſt, pay land, where they 
may probably thrive, and in ſuch ſituations few other 
trees will grow. | | 
The American or black Larch, thrives pretty well 
upon moiſt land, but on dry ground. will make but 
little progreſs, A few of theſe trees by way of variety, 
may be allowed to have place in every collection of 
trees deſigned for pleaſure; but for profit, the common 
Larch is to be preferred to any other ſpecies. 
In Switzerland, where theſe trees abound, and they 
have a ſcarcity of other wood, they build moſt of 
their houſes with it; and great part of their furniture 
is alſo made of the w ſome of which is white, 
and ſome red, but the latter is moſt eſteemed. The 
redneſs of the wood is by ſome ſuppoſed to be from 
the age of the trees, and not from any difference be- 
tween them, but is rather owing to the quantity of 
turpentine contained in them, They frequently cut 
out the boards into ſhingles of a foot gore, with 
which they cover their houſes, inſtead of tiles or other 
covering; theſe are at firſt very white, but after the 
have been two or three years expoſed, become as b 
as charcoal; and all the joints are ſtopped by the re- 
ſin, which the ſun draws out from the ports of the 
wood, which is hardened by the air, and becomes a 
ſmooth ſhining varniſh, which renders the houſes fo 
covered impenetrable to either wind or rain; but as 
this is very combuſtible, the magiſtrates have made 
an order of police, that the houſes ſo covered ſhould 
be built at a diſtance from each other to prevent fire, 
which has often done great damage in 1 | 
In moſt countries where this wood. is in plenty, it is 
preferred to all the kinds of Fir for every purpoſe ; 
and in many places there are ſhips built is wood, 
Which they ſay are durable; therefore this may be a 
very proper tree for Bene upon ſome of the cold 
barren hills in many parts of England, which at pre- 
ſent produce nothing to their proprietors, and in one 
age may be large eſtates to their poſterity, and a na- 
tional advantage; which might be effected without a 
The beſt method for doing this, would be by making 
mall nurſeries on or near the place where the plan- 
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the children may be taught to weed an 


Water. 8 | 
When the plants come up they mult be guarded from 
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tation is intended to be made, in thoſe. nurſeries the 


ſeeds ſhould be ſown; and if there ate any poor cot- 
tagers there, theſe may be employed in raiſing of the 
plants, keeping of them clean, and afterward in tranſ- 
planting them. This will lefſen the number of indi- 
gent poor, and by employing them. in this fort of 
uſbandry, they may be brought to have a love and 
regard for trees of their own planting, fo will not be 
tempted to deſtroy them themſelves, or ſuffer others 
todo it; and as cha ſeaſon for planting happens at a 
time of year when the farmers have little employment 
for their labourers, ſo the finding them uſeful em- 
ployment this way, will be of infinitely more advan- 
tage than the giving them alms from the pars ue 
tne 
young plants clean in ſummer, whereby they 9 05 
rendered uſeful, and kept from being burdenſome to 
the pariſhes. 
From the Larch - tree is extracted the Venice turpen- 
tine, which the inhabitants of the valley of St. Martin 
near Lucern, make a conſiderable merchandize of. 
They colle& this by boring holes in the trunk of the 
trees, at about two or three feet from the ground, 
into which they fix narrow troughs about twenty inches 
long ; the end of theſe are hollowed like a ladle, and 
in the middle is a ſmall hole bored for the turpentine 
to run into a receiver, which is placed below it; as 
the turpentine runs from the trees, it paſſes along the 
ſloping gutter or trough to the ladle, and from thence 
runs through the holes into the receiver. The people 
who gather this vilit the trees morning and, evening, 
from the end of May to September, to collect the tur- 
ntine from out of the receivers. 
he third ſort is the Cedar of Libanus, which is a tree 
of great antiquity; and what is remarkable, this tree 
is not found as a native in any other part of the world, 
ſo far as hath come to our knowledge. 
The cones of this tree are frequently brought from 
the Levant, which, if preſerved entire, will preſerve 
their ſeeds good for ſeveral years. The time of their 
ripening is commonly in the ſpring, and fo conſe- 
uently are near one year old before we receive them, 
* which they are not the worſe, but rather the 
better; the cones having diſcharged a great part of 
their reſin by lying, and the ſeeds are much eaſier to 
get out of them . ſuch as are freſh taken from the 
tree. ; . . 
The beſt way to get the ſeeds out is to ſplit the cones, 
by driving a ſharp piece of iron through the center 
lengthways, which will ſplit the cone; then you may 
all the ſeeds out with your fingers, which you will 
nd are faſtened to a thin leafy ſubſtance called wings, 
as are thoſe of the Fir-tree : but before the ſeeds are 
taken out, it will be proper to put the cones in water 
for twenty-four or thirty. hours, which will render 
them eaſier to ſplit, ſo that the ſeeds. may be taken 


out with greater ſafety ; for there will require care in 


the doing of it, otherwiſe many of the ſeeds will be 
ſpoiled, as they are very tender, and will bruiſe where 
ere is any force employed to get them out. 

Theſe ſeeds ſhould: be ſown in boxes or pots of light 
freſh earth, and treated as was directed for the Firs 
(to which I refer the reader) but only ſhall obſerve, 
that theſe require more ſhade in ſummer while you 

than the Firs, and ſhould be frequently refreſhed with 


could be carefully taken Na tranſplanted into 
beds at about four inches W | 
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gentlyto their roots ; theſe beds ſhould be arched over 


, and covered with mats in the heat of the 
day, to ſhade the plants from the ſun till they have 
taken new root; and if the nights prove froſty, it will 
de proper to keep the mats over them in the night, 
but in cloudy or moiſt weather they muſt be always 
open. After the plants are well rooted, they will re- 
quire no other care but to keep them clean from weeds, 
unleſs the ſeaſon ſhould prove very dry, in which caſe 


it will be proper to give them ſome water once or | 


twice a week ; but it muſt be but in ſmall quantities, 
for too much wet is often very injurious to them; ſo 
that it will be better to ſcreen them from the ſun in 
hot weather, to prevent the earth from drying too 
faſt, or cover the ſurface of the ground with moſs to 
keep it cool, than to water the plants often. 

In theſe beds the plants may ſtand two years, then 
they ſhould be either tranſplanted to the places where 
they are deſigned to remain, or to a nurſery where 


they may grow two years more; but the younger theſe 


lants are when they are planted out for good, the 
tter the trees will thrive, and the longer they will 
continue, wy if a 
When theſe plants begin to ſhoot ſtrong, you will 
nerally find the leading ſhoot incline to one fide 
therefore, if you intend to have them ſtrait, you mult 
ſupport them with ſtakes, obſerving to keep the leader 
always cloſe tied up, until you have got them to the 
height you deſign them, otherwiſe their branches will 
extend on every ſide, and prevent their growing tall. 
Theſe trees are by many people kept in pyramids, 
and ſheared as Yews, &c. in which form they loſe 
their greateſt beauty; for the extenſion of the branches 
is very ſingular in this tree, their ſhoots for the moſt 
art are declining, and thereby ſhewing their upper 
ter which is conſtantly clothed with green leaves 
in ſo regular a manner, as to appear at ſome diſtance 
like a green carpet; and theſe waving about with the 
wind, make one of the moſt 
can be to terminate a viſta, eſpecially if p 
a a riſing ground. 
It is matter of ſurpriſe to me, that this tree hath not 
been more cultivated in England formerly, for till 


ted on 


within a few years paſt, there were but few here; | 
great ornament · to barren bleak | 


ſince it would be a 
mountains, where few other trees will grow ſo well, 
it being a native of the coldeſt parts of Mount Li- 

banus, where the ſnow continues great part of the 
year. And from the obſervations I have made of 
thoſe now growing in England, I find they thrive beſt 
on the pooreſt ſoil ; for fuck of them as have been 

\planted in a ſtrong, rich, loamy earth, have made but a 
Poor progreſs, in compariſon to ſuch as have grown 
| n a ſtony meagre ſoil. And that theſe trees are 


of quick growth, is evident from four of them now | 


| proving in the phyſic garden at Chelſea, which (as I 
have been credibly informed) were planted there in the 
year 1683, and at that time were not above three feet 

ieh two of which trees are at this time (viz. 1766) 
upwards of twelve feet and a half in girt, at two feet 
above ground, and their branches extend more than 
twenty feet on every ſide their trunks; which branches 
(though they are produced twelve or fourteen feet 
above the ſurface) do at every termination hang very 

near the ground, and thereby afford a goodly ſhade 
in the hotteſt ſeaſon of the year. ki vie 
The foil in which,theſe trees are planted,” is a lean 
hungry ſand mixed with gravel, the ſurface of which 
is ſcarcely two feet deep before a hard rocky gravel 
appears. Theſe trees ſtand at four corners of a pond, 
' Which is bricked up within two feet of their trunks, 
ſo that their roots have no room to ſpread on one fide, 
and conſequently are cramped in their growth; but 
v whether their ſtanding ſo near the water may nor have 
been advantageous to them, I cannot ſay, but fore I 
am, if their roots had had full ſcope in the ground, 
they would have made a greater progreſs. I have 
_ alſo obſerved, that lopping or cutting of theſe trees 
is very 194 — to them (more, perhaps, than to any 
other of 
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e reſinous trees) in retarding their growth; 
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for two of the four trees above-mentioned, being un. 


adviſedly planted nearagreen-houſe, when they began 
to grow I had their branches lopped, to let the 
rays of the ſun into the houſe, whereby they have been 
ſo much checked, as at preſent they are little more 
than half the ſize of the other two, 

Theſe trees have all of them produced, for ſeveral 
years, large quantities of katkins (or male flowers ) 
though there are but three of them which have as yer 
produced cones ; nor is it above thirty-five years that 
theſe have ripened their cones, ſo as to perfect the 
ſeed ; but now the ſeeds which fall out of the cones 
on the ground near them, produce plants in plenty 
which come up naturally without care: and ſince we 
find that they are ſo far naturalized to our country as 
to produce ripe ſeeds, we need not fear being — 
ſupplied with enough, without depending on thoſe 
cones which are brought from the Levant; as there 
are many trees of this Kind in England, which already 
do, and abundance more which in a few years muſt 


certainly bear: but I find they are more ſubject to 


roduce and ripen their cones in hard winters than 
in mild ones; which is a plain indication, that they 
will ſucceed, even in the coldeſt parts of Scotland, 
where, as well as in England, they might be propa- 
ted to great advantage. | 

hat we find mentioned in ſcripture of the lofty Ce- 
dars, can be no ways applicable to the ſtature of this 
tree; ſince, from the experience we have of thoſe 


now growing in England, as alſo from the teſtimony 


of ſeveral travellers, who have viſited thoſe few c- 
maining trees on Mount Libanus, they are not inclined 
to grow very lofty, but, on the contrary, extend their 
branches very far; to which the alluſion made by the 
Pſalmiſt agrees very well, when he is deſcribing the 
flouriſhing ſtate of a people, and ſays, They ſhall 


| ſpread their branches like the Cedar-tree. 


auwolf, in his Travels, ſays, there were not at that 
time (i. e. anno 1574) upon Mount Libanus more than 
26 trees remaining, 24 of which ſtood in a circle; and 
the other two, which ſtood at a ſmall diſtance, had 
their branches almoſt conſumed with age ; nor could 
he find any younger trees coming up to ſucceed them, 
though he looked about diligently for ſome. Theſe 
trees (he ſays) were growing at the foot of a ſmall hill, 


on the top of the mountains, and amongſt the ſnow. 


Theſe having very' large branches, commonly bend 
the tree to one ſide, but are extended to a great length, 
and in fo delicate and pleaſant order, as if they were 
trimmed and made even with great diligence, by 
which they are eaſily diſtinguiſhed at a great diſtance 
from Fir-trees. The leaves (continues he) are very 
like to thoſe of the Larch-tree, growing cloſe together 
in little bunches upon ſmall brown ſhoots. 

Maundrel in his Travels, ſays, there were but ſixteen 
large trees remaining when he viſited the mountains, 
ſome of which were of a prodigious bulk, but that 
there were many more young trees of a ſmaller ſize; 
he meaſured one of the largeſt, and found it to be 12 


yards 6 inches in girt, and yet ſound, and 37 yards in 


the ſpread of its 'boughs. At about five or fix yards 
from the ground it was divided into five limbs, each 
of which was equal to a great tree. What Maundrel 
hath related, was confirmed to me by a worthy gen- 
tleman of my acquaintance, who'was there in the year 
1720, with this difference only, viz. in the dimenſions 
of the branches of the largeſt tree, which he aſſured 


me he meaſured, and found to be twenty-two yards 
diameter. Now, whether Mr. Maundrel meant thirty- 
ſeven yards ih circumference of the ſpreading branches, 
© 6r the diameter of them, cannot be determined by his 
© Expreſſions, yet either of them well agrees with my 
_ friend's account. +32; ahaty 


Monſieur Le Brun reckons about 35 or 36 trees re- 


maining upon Mount Libanus when he was there, 
and would perſuade us it was not eaſy to reckon their 
numbers (as is reported of our Stonehenge on Saliſbury 


Plain.) He alſo ſays, their cones do ſome of them 


cars Which is abundantly confuted by 
0 


above-mentioned travellers, as alſo from our own 
experience, 
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experience, for all the cones 1 upon the upper [ 
a 


of the branches, and ſtand erect, having a 
ſtrong, woody, central ſtyle, by which it is firmly 
annexed to the branch, ſo as with difficulty to be taken 
off; which central ſtyle remains upon the branches 


after the cone is fallen to pieces, ſo that they never | 


drop off whole, as the Pines do. 

The wood of this famous tree is accounted proof 
ainſt all putrefaction of animal bodies; the ſaw- 

duſt of it is thought to be one of the ſecrets uſed 

by thoſe mountebanks, who pretend to have the em- 

balming myſtery. This wood is alſo faid to yield 

an oil, which is famous for preſerving books and 


writings; and the wood is thought by my Lord Ba- 


con, to continue above a thouſand: years found. It 
is alſo recorded, that in the temple of Apollo at 
Utica, there was found timber of near two thou- 
ſand years old. And the ſtatue of the goddeſs, in 
the famous Epheſian temple, was ſaid to be of this 
material alſo, as was moſt of the timber work of that 
lorious ſtructure. 
This ſort of timber is very dry and ſubject to ſplit, nor 
does it well endure to be faſtened with nails, from 
which it uſually ſhrinks, therefore pins of the ſame 
wood are much preferable. 
LARKSPUR. See DzLiennium. . 
LASERPITIUM. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 324. tab. 
172. Lin. Gen. Plant. 306. Laſerwort. | 
The CHARACTERS are, 


| It hath an umbellated. flower, compoſed of many ſmall 
umbels; both the ſmall and principal umbels have a many- 


| leaved involucrum. The general umbel is uniform; the | 


flowers have pve equal petals, whoſe points are heart- 
ſhaped and inflexed ; they have five = which are as 
long as the petals, terminated by fingle ſummits ; the round- 
iſh germen is ſituated under the flower, ſupporting two 
thick acuminated ſtyles, crowned by obtuſe ſpreading ſtig- 
mas. The germen afterward becomes an oblong fruit 
with eight longitudinal wings or membranes, reſembling 
the fliers of a water-mill;, the fruit divides into two parts, 

each containing one ſeed. \ 
Dr. Linnæus's in 


This genus of plants is — 
the ſecond ſection of his fifth claſs, intitled Pentan- 
dria Digynia, which includes thoſe plants whoſe 
flowers have five ſtamina and two ſtyles. 
The Spreiks are, | | 

1. LasERPITIUM (Commune) foliolis oblongo-cordatis, 
inciſo- ſerratis. Laſerwort with oblong heart-ſhaped lobes, 
which are cut like a ſaw. Laſerpitium foliis latioribus 
lobatis. Mor. Umbel. 29. Laſerwort with broader leaves, 
having lobes. 

2. LasERPITIUM (Latifolium) foliolis-cordatis inciſo- 
ſerratis. Hort. Cliff. 96. Laſerwort with heart-ſhaped 
lobes cut like a 2 Laſerpitium foliis amplioribus, 
ſemine criſpo. Inſt. R. H. 324. Laſerwort with large 
leaves and curled ſeeds. 

3. LaszreITIUM (Paludapiſolium) foliolis ovatis obtuſis 
acute ſerratis. Laſerwort with oval obtuſe lobes 
ſharply ſawed. Laſerpitium humilius, paludapii fo- 
lio, flore albo. Inſt. R. H. Lower Laſerwort, with a 
Smallage leaf and a white flower. | 

4. LaszreITIUM (Gallicum) foliolis cuneiformibus fur- 
catis. Lin, Sp. Plant. 248. - Laſerwort with wedge- 
ſhaped forked lobes, Laſerpitium Gallicum. 156. C. 
B. P. French Laſerwort. | 

5. LastreiTIUM (Anguſtifolium) foliolis lanceolatis in- 

. tegerrimis ſeſſilibus. Hort. Cliff. 96. Laſerwort with 
pear ſhaped entire leaves ſitting cloſe to the branches. 


erpitium anguſtiſſimo & oblongo folio. Inſt. R. | 


H. 324. Laſerwort with a very narrow oblong leaf. 


6. LASERFIrun (Selinoides) foliolis trifidis acutis. La- 
ſerwort with acute trifid lobes, Laſerpitium ſelinoides, 
ſemine criſpo. Inſt. R. H. Laſerwort reſembling ſweet | 


Smallage, with a curled ſeed. 

7. LaszrePiTIOn (Trilobum) foliolis trilobis inciſis. Lin, 
Sp. 357. Laſerwort with trifid leaves. Libanotis la- 
tifolia aquilegiæ folio. C. B. P. 137. 

8. LaszreITIUM (Prutenicum) foliolis lanceolatis inte- 
gerrimis extimis coalitis. Laſerwort with ſpear-ſhaped 

entire lobes, whoſe outer ones coaleſce, Laſerpitium 
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* prutenicum viſcoſo ſemine. Breyn. Cent* 
167. | 
9. LasERPITIOM: (Peuredencides) foliolis lineari-lanceo- 


latis venoſo-ſtriatis diſtinctis Amcenit, Acad. 4. p. 


310. Laſerwort with linear ſpear-ſhaped leaves, which 
are diſtin} and veined. Laſerpitium exoticum, lobis 
1 integris. Pluk. Phyt. tab. 96. f. 2. 

10. LastRPITIUM (Siler) foliolis ovato- lanceolatis inte- 
gerrimis petiolatis. Hort. Cliff. 96. Laſerwort with 
oval, ſpear-ſhaped, entire leaves, having foot-ſtalks. Siler 

. Montanum, Mor. Hiſt. 3. p. 276. 

11. LaserPITIUM (Chironmium) foliolis oblique cordatis, 
tiolis hirſutis. Lin. Sp. 358. Laſerwort with oblique 
art-ſhaped lobes, having hairy foot-ftalks. Panax He- 

racleum. Mor. Hiſt. 3. p. 315. Herculus's All-heal. 

12, LaszzPiTIOM (Ferulaceum) foliolis linearibus. Lin. 

Sp. 358. Laſerwort with linear leaves. Cachrys Orien- 
_— ferulz folio tenuiore, fructu alato plano. Tourn. 

| 23. 

There * ſome other varieties, if not diſtinct ſpe- 
cies of this plant; ſome of which have been put 

. down as diſtinct ſpecies, which differ only in the co- 
lour of their flowers, therefore ſhould not n 
as ſuch; but the number of ſpecies has been great] 
leſſened by ſome late writers, who have erred as muc 
in leſſening, as thoſe before them had done in multi- 
Hens of the ſpecies : which miſtake 1 have 
allen into by ſowing of the ſeeds near old plants of 
the ſame genus, or on ground where ſome of theſe 
ſorts have grown, ſo that their ſeeds have been ſcat- 
tered and buried in the ground, where they will re- 
main two or three years, and afterward grow; ſo that 
unleſs their ſeeds are ſown at a diſtance from any of 

the other ſpecies, there will commonly ſome other 
ſpecies come up, whereby people have been often con- 
uſed in diſtinguiſhing theſe plants; nay, I have fre- 
quently obſerved the ſeeds of one ſpecies fall, and the 
plants come up on the head of another plant which 
grew near it; and this young plant, if not timely 
gotten the better of the old plant, 
and deſtroyed it; therefore where there is not great 
care taken to prevent this, the different ſorts cannot 
be +a in gardens where the ſpecies grow near 
each other. | 
Theſe plants grow naturally in the ſouth of France, 
in Italy, and Germany, and are preſerved in botanic 
gardens for the ſake of variety; but as they have no 
great beauty, ſo are ſeldom cultivated in other gar- 
dens: they require much room, for their roots ex- 
tend far every way, and the leaves of many ſorts 
will ſpread three feet, when the plants are ſtrong; 
their flower-ſtalks riſe four or five feet high, and 
their umbels of flowers are very large; they have 
all of them perennial roots but annual ſtalks. They 
flower in- June, and the ſeeds ripen in September. 
It is generally ſuppoſed, that the Silphium of the an- 
tients was procured from one ſpecies of this genus, 
but from which of them we are at preſent ignorant. 
All the ſpecies, if wounded, drop a very acrid juice, 
which turns to a reſinous gummy ſubſtance, very acri- 
monious. This was externally applied by the antients 
to take away black and blue. ſpots that came by 
bruiſes and blows, as alſo to take away excreſcences ; 
it was alſo by ſome- of the antients preſcribed in in- 

- ternal medicines, but others have, cautioned people 
not to make uſe of it this way, from the effects which 
they mention to have ſeen produced from the violence 

of its acrimony. | | 
All theſe plants are extreme hardy, except the laſt, 
which requires a warmer ſituation, otherwiſe will be 
killed in ſharp winters; the other ſorts will thrive in 
moſt ſoils and ſituations; they are n ſeed, 
which if ſown in autumn, the plants will come up the 
following ſpring; but when they are ſown in the 
ſpring, the ſeeds commonly remain in the ground a 
whole year. The plants ſhould be tranſplanted the 
following autumn where they are deſigned to remain, 
for they ſend out long deep roots, which are fre- 
quently broken by tranſplanting if they are large 
When the plants are removed, they ſhould be planted 
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. dipbyllis foliolis alternis 
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three feet aſunder, for they grow very large ; they de- 
cay to the ground every autumn, and come up again 
the following ſpring, but the roots will continue ma- 
ny years, and require no other culture but to clear 
m from weeds, and to dig between the roots 
every ſpring. | pt. 
LATHYRUS. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 394. tab. 216, 
217. Lin. Gen. Plant. 781. Chichling Vetch; in 
French, Geſſe. 
The CnARACTERs are, 
The flower has a bell-ſhaped empalement of one leaf, 
cut into five parts at the top, the two upper being ſport, 
and the under longer. The is of the butterfly kind. 
The ſtandard is . ge, and reflexed at the 
point. The wings are oblong and blunt; the keel is balf 
round, the fize of the wings. It hath ten ſtamina, nine 
them joined, and one ſeparate, by roundiſþ 
ts. It hath an oblong, narrow, compreſſed germen, 
ſupporting a riſing ſtyle, which is flat, the 
part broad, with an acute point, crowned by à hai 
Stigma. The germen afterward becomes a long — 2 
Os ng ww valves, 
with round; mY : 
This genus of plants is ranged in the third ſection of 
Linnæus's ſeventeenth claſs, intitled Diadelphia De- 
candria which includes thoſe plants whoſe flowers 
have ten ſtamina formed in two bodies. 
The Spxcixs are, 1 


1. LArurxus (Sativus) pedunculis unifloris, cirrhis di- 


phyllis, leguminibus ovatis compreſſis dorſo bimar- 
inatis. Hort. Cliff. 367. Chicbling Vetch with one 
upon a foot-ftalk, tendrils having two leaves, and 


oval compreſſed pods with two borders on their back part. | 


Lathyrus annuus, flore cæruleo, Ochri filiqua. H. L. 
Annual Chichling Vetch with a blue flower, and a pod like 
Ochrus. | 

2. LaTavyRUs (Cicera) pedunculis unifloris; cirrhis di- 
phyllis, leguminibus ovatis compreſſis, dorſo canali- 
culatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 730. Chichling Vetch with one 


. flower day ps two-leaved tenarils, and an oval | 


compreſſed pod a little channelled on the back. Lathyrus 

fativus flore purpureo. C. B. P. 344. Cultivated Chich- 

ling Vetch with a purple flower. | 
3. LaTayrvs (Setifolius) pedunculis unifloris, cirrhis 


hyllis, foliolis ſetaceo-linearibus. Lin. Sp. 1031. | 


di 

Chichling Vetch with one flower upon a foot alt, a tcuo- 
leaved tendril, and linear briftly lobes. Lathyrus foliis 
anguſtis, floribus ſingularibus coccineis. Seg. Pl. 

1 Vetch, with narrow leaves and fingle 
carlet flowers. 

4- LArnraus (Parifienſus) pedunculis unifloris, cirrhis 
polyphyllis, ſtipulis lanceolatis. Hort. Cliff. 368. 
Chichling Vetch with one flower upon a foot-ftalk, a 
many-leaved tendril, and -ſhaped ftipule. Clyme- 
num Pariſienſe flore cæruleo. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 396. 

Cbicbling Vetch of Paris with a blue flower. F 

5. LaTayrus (Hiſpenicus) pedunculis bifloris, cirrhis 
. Ne foliolis alternis. Hort. Cliff. Chichling 
Vetch with two flowers upon @ foot-ſtalk, a 'many- 

. leaved teudril, and the lobes placed alternate. Clyme- 


num. Hiſpanicum, flore vario filiqua articulatz. |. 


Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 296. Spaniſh Chichling Vetch, with 
a variable flower and jointed pod. 


6. Latfayrus (Odoratus) pedunculis bifloris, cirrhis 


diphyllis, foliis ovato-oblongis, leguminibus hirſutis. 
Fort. Cliff. 368. Chichling Vetch with two flowers on 
2 foot-flalk, a two-leaved tendril, oblong oval leaves, 

and hairy pods. Lathyrus diſtoplatyphyllos hirſutus, 


mollis, no & peramæno flore odore. Hort. Cath. | 


Tbe fwweet-ſcented Pea. 


7. LaTHYRvS (Hirſuta) pedunculis bifloris, cirrhis di- 


Phyllis, foliolis lineari-lancealatis, leguminibus hir- 
| „ ſeminibus -ſcabris. Flor. Leyd. Prod. 363. 
Cbiabling Veteh with to flowers on a foot. ſtalt, a ko- 
| leaued tendril, narrow fpear-ſhaped lobes, hairy pods, 

and rough ſeeds. © Lathyrus anguſtifolius filiqua hir- 


. ſuti, C. B. P. Narrow-leaved Chichling Vetch with a | Sp 
| | On Italy; this is an annual plant, with a climbing ſtalk. 


3 — (Thigitanus) pedunculis bifloris, cirrhi 
YYTHYRUS (Tingit | ulis $ 


4 
Flor. Leyd. 


| 


| 


— 


| 


* N 


- ” \ 
__ © % 
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Prod. 263. Chichling Vetch with two flowers on , 

Foot galt, a two-leaved tendril, and ſpear-ſhaped. alter 

nate leaves. Lathyrus Tingitanus ſiliquis orobi flore 

amplo ruberrimo. Mor. Hiſt. 2. 55. Chichling Vetch 

of Tangier, with a bitter Vetch pod, and a large red 
er 


9. LaTayRus (Aunuus) pedunculis bifloris, cirrhis di. 
. foliolis enſiformibus, leguminibus glabris 
ipulis bipartitis. Amoen. Acad, 3. p. 417. Chich. 
ling Vetch with two flowers on a foot-talk, a two. leaccd 


tendril, ſword-ſhaped lobes, ſmooth » and a bifid ſti 
Lathyrus luteus latifolius. Monſp. Yelloy 
broad · leaved Chichling Vetch. 


10. LATrRHTRUuSs (Tubereſus) pedunculis multifloris, cir- 
rhis diphyllis, foliolis ovalibus, internodis nudis. Hort. 
Cliff. 367. Chichling Vetch with many flowers on a foct- 
Halt, a two-leaved tendril, oval leaves, and naked he- 
tween the joints. Lathyrus arvepꝑſis repens tuberoſus. 
C. B. P. 344. Creeping Field Chichling Vetch with & 
tuberous root. 5 

11. LATrHVYRVUSs (Pratenſis) pedunculis multifloris, cir- 
rhis diphyllis, foliolis lanceolatis cirrhis ſimpliciſſi- 
mis. Hort. Cliff. 367. Chichling Vetth with 
flowers on a foot-ſtalk, a two-leaved tendril, ſpear- 
ſhaped leaves, and fingle tendrils. Lathyrus luteus ſyl- 
veſtris dumetorum. J. B. 2. p. 304. Yellow wild 
Chichling Vetch of the woods. | 

12. LaTfyRus (Heterophyllus) pedunculis multifloris, 
_ r ure foliolis lanceolatis. 

t. W. 75. Chichling Vetch with flowers on 
a foot. alt, a two-leaved, ad ſometimes — ten- 
dril, and ſpear-ſhaped leaves. Lathyrus major Narbo- 
nenſis anguſtifolius. J. B. 2. 304. Greater Chichling 
Vetch of Narbonne with narrow leaves. 

13. LaTyyRus (Latifalius) pedunculis multifloris, cir- 
rhis diphyllis, foliolis lanceolatis, internodiis membra- 
naceis. Hort Cliff. 367. Chichling Vetch with many 
flowers on a foot-ſtalk, a two-leaved tendril, ſpear-ſhaped 
leaves, and a membranaceous flalk . between the joints. 
Lathyrus latifolius. C. B. P. 344. Bread-leeved Chich- 
ling Vetch, commonly called Everlaſting Pea. 

14. LArHYRUus (Mapneſiore) unculis multifloris, 
cirrhis diphyllis foliolis ovato-lanceolatis, internodiis 
membranaceis. Chichling Vetch witb many flowers on a 
foot-ftalk, a two-leaved tendril, oval ſpear-ſhaped leaves, 
and a membranaceous ſtalk between the joints. Lathy- 
rus latifolius minor flore majore. Boerh, Ind. alt. 2. 

42. Smaller broad - leaued Chichling Vetch with a 
lrg flower, or large, red, flowering, Everlaſting Pea. 

15. LaTHYRUS (Pifformis) pedunculis multifloris, cir- 
rhis polyphyllis, ſtipulis ovatis, baſi acutis. Horr. 

Upſal. 217. Chichling Vetch with many flowers on a 


foot-ſtalk, a many-leaved tendril, and oval ftipule acute at 
the baſe 


16. LaTyyRuS  (Niſſchs) unculis unifloris, foliis 
ſimplicibus ſtipulis ſubulatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 729. 
Chichling Vetch with one flower on à foot-ſtalk, ſingle 
leaves, and awl-ſpaptd ſtipulæ. Niſſolia vulgaris. Tourn. 
Inſt. 656: Crimſon Graſs Vetch. _ 


17. LAaTHYRVUS (Amphtcarpos) pedunculis unifloris calyce 


longioribus, cirrhis diphyllis ſimpliciſſimis ſubtus ve- 
noſis. Chicbling Vetch with ſingle flowers upon a focl- 
Hall, which are longer than the empalement, and a two 


Leaved fingle tenaril. | 
18. LaTayrus (Aphaca) pedunculis unifloris, cirrhis 


aphyllis,  ſtipulis ſagitto-cordatis. Lin. Sp. 1029. 

 Chichling Vetch with one on each foot - ak, a ten- 
dril without leaves, and à heart arrow;ſhaped flipula. 
Aphacha. Lob. Ic. 2, p. 00 é 

19. LATHYRUS (Americana) pedunculis bifloris, foliis 
reniformibus fimpliciſlimis ſubtus venoſis. Chichling 
Vetab with two flowers upon a foat tall, and kiducy- 
ſhaped fingle leaves, which are veined on their under fide. 
Niſſolia Americana procumbens, folio rotundo, flore 
luteo. Houſt. MSS. | Trailing American Niſſalia, with a 
round leaf and a yellow flower. . 

The firſt ſort grows naturally in France, Spain, and 


about two feet high, The leaves come out at each 


joint alternate; they are compoſed of two long _ 
* 3 
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which faſtens to any ſupport near. The flowers come 
fingly upon foot-italks at each joint; they are blue, 
and ſhaped like thoſe of the Pea, theſe are ſuc- 
- ceeded by oval compreſſed pods, with a double mem- 
brane or wing runaing longitudinally on the back. 
This flowers in June and July, and the ſeeds _ 
in September. It is ſeldom cultivated, unleſs in 
- tanic gardens for the ſake of variety, 
The ſecond fort is cultivated in ſome countries for 
the ſeeds, which are uſed for feeding of poultry ; 
this grows wild in Italy and Spain. It does not riſe 
ſo high as the firſt ſort. The leaves are longer, the 
| s are near twice the length of thoſe, and are chan- 
nelled on their back fide; this is cultivated in the 
- fame manner as Vetches or Tares. 
The third fort was ſent me from Verona, where it 
grows naturally; this is an annual plant, which ſeldom 
riſes more than fix or eight inches high. The two 
. lobes of the leaves are ſmall, and end with claſpers. 
The flowers are of a bright ſcarlet, and are ſuc- 
ceeded by taper pods, filled with roundiſh ſeeds. This 
| is only kept for variety in ſome botanic gardens, 
The Hurt ſort grows naturally about Paris ; this is 
an annual plant, with a ſlender ſtalk about one foot 
high, garniſhed with leaves, compoled of ſeveral nar- 
row lobes placed alternate along the midrib, which 
end in claſpers. The flowers come out ſingly upon 
retty long foot-ſtalks ; they are blue, and about the 
Re of thoſe of the common Tare. It | Sn naturally 
in ſome parts of England, particularly on Windfor 
foreſt, in moiſt meadows, and has often a variable 
flower. 
The fifth ſort grows naturally in Spain and Italy; it 
is an annual plant, with a climbing ſtalk which riſes 
near three feet high, garniſhed with leaves compoſed 
of ſeveral lobes, which are ſpear- ſhaped, placed alter- 
nately along the midrib, which 1s terminated by very 
long claſpers. The foot-ſtalks of the flowers are five 
wi inches long, upon which ſtand two flowers one 
above the other, ſhaped like thoſe of the Pea. The 
ſtandard, which is large, is of a bright red colour, 
but the keel and es, © are white, The flowers are 
ſacceeded by pretty long jointed pods, filled with 
roundiſh ſeeds. This flowers in June and July, and 
the ſeeds ripen in autumn. 
The ſixth ſort is commonly known by the title of 
Sweet Pea; this grows naturally in Ceylon, but is 
hardy enough to thrive in the open air in * 
It is an annual plant with a climbing ſtalk, which riſes 
from three to four feet high, garniſned with leaves 
compoſed of two large oval lobes, whoſe midrib is 
terminated by long claſpers. The foot-ſtalks come 
out at the joints; they are about ſix inches long, and 
ſuſtain two large flowers with dark purple ſtandards ; 
the keel and wings are of a light blue colour. The 
flowers have a ſtrong ſweet odour, and are ſucceeded 
by oblong inflated yum which are hairy, containing 
four or five roundiſh ſeeds in each. 
There are two other varieties of this ſort, one of 
which has a Pink-coloured ſtandard with a white keel, 
and the wings of a pale bluſh colour; this is com- 
monly called Painted Lady Pea. The flowers of the 
other are all white, which are the only differences 
between them. 
The ſeventh ſort grows naturally in Eſſex. I have 
found it in places which were ſpread over with Bram- 
bles, near Hockerel ; this hath a perennial root, ſend- 
ing out three or four weak ſtalks, which are near 
two feet long, garniſhed with leaves compoſed of 
two oblong 3 whoſe midrib is terminated by 
claſpers. The foot-ſtalks are about four inches long, 
and ſuſtain two purple flowers, which are ſucceeded 
by rough hairy pods, little more than an inch long, 
containing three or four roundiſh ſeeds. This fort 
is very rarely preſerved in gardens. 
The eighth ſort was originally brought from Tangier 
to England; this is an annual plant, whoſe ſtalk riſes 


four or five feet high, garniſhed with leaves com- 


poſed of two oval veined lobes, whoſe midrib ends 


| - Jobes, with a tendril or claſper riſing between, | 


* 


flowers, which are ſucceeded by 
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with Claſpers. The foot- ſtalks are ſhort, and ſuſtain 
two large flowers with purple ſtandards, whoſe wings 
and keel are of a bright red; theſe are ſucceeded by 
long jointed pods, containing ſeveral roundiſh ſeeds. 
This is ſometimes, titled by the gardeners Scarlet 
Lupine. | * 
The ninth ſort is an annual plant, which grows 
—_ about Montpelier. I have allo received 
the ſeeds from Siberia; this riſes with a climbing 
ſtalk five or ſix feet high, which has two mem+ 
branes, or wings, running along from joint to joint. 
The leaves are compoſed of two long narrow lobes, 
whoſe midrib ends with claſpers. The flowers ſtand 
upon long foot-ſtalks, each ſuſtaining two pale yellow 

hong taper pods, 
containing ſeveral roundiſh ſeeds. 
The tenth fort grows naturally amongſt the Corn in 
the South of France, and in Italy, but is cultivated 
in the Dutch gardens for the roots, which are there 
ſold in the markets, and are commonly eaten: this 
hath an irregular tuberous root about as big as thoſe 


of the Pignut, covered with a brown ſkin, theſe ſhoot _ 


up ſeveral weak trailing ſtalks, garniſhed with leaves 
compoſed of two oval lobes, ending with claſpers. 
The foot-ſtalks of the flowers are weak, about three 
inches long, each ſuſtaining two deep red flowers, 
which are ſeldom ſucceeded by pods, but the roots 
increaſe plentifully in the ground. This fort will 


grow in moſt ſoils, but will thrive beſt on light 


round, 
he eleventh ſort grows naturally on the banks and 
under thickets in moſt parts of England; this hath 
a 1 creeping root, whereby it propagates ſo 
faſt as to be a very troubleſome weed, ſo ſhould not be 
admitted into gardens. | 

The twelfth fort grows naturally by the ſide of hedges, 
and in thickets, in ſeveral parts of England; this hath 
a perennial ws 2 root, which ſends out many 
climbing ſtalks which riſe five or ſix feet high, gar- 
niſhed with leaves, which have ſometimes two, and 
at others four long narrow lobes, terminated by claſ- 
pers. The foot-ſtalks ſuſtain ſeveral ſmall flowers 
with pale ſtandards, whoſe wings and keels are blue; 
theſe are ſucceeded by long taper pods, containing ſe- 
veral roundiſh ſeeds. It flowers in June and July, 
and the ſeeds ripen in autumn, 

The thirteenth ſort has been found growing naturally 
in ſeveral parts of England, but is frequently culti- 
vated in gardens for ornament, therefore it is doubt- 
ful if it is a native here; this hath a perennial root, 
from which ariſe ſeveral thick climbing ſtalks from 
ſix to eight feet high, which have membranaceous 
wings on each ſide between the joints. The leaves are 
compoſed of two ſpear-ſhaped lobes, and the midrib 
is terminated by claſpers. The foot-ſtalks are eight 
or nine inches long, and ſuſtain ſeveral large red 
flowers, which are ſucceeded by long taper pods, con- 
taining ſeveral roundiſh ſeeds. It flowers in June, 
July, and Auguſt, and the feeds ripen in autumn, ſoon 
after which the ſtalks die to the root, and new ones 
ariſe in the ſpring, from whence it is called Ever- 
laſting Pea. | 
The 3 ſort differs from the laſt in the ſtalks, 
being much ſhorter and ſtronger. The leaves are 
broader, and of a deeper green. The flowers are 
much larger, and of a brighter red colour, ſo make a 
better appearance; theſe differences are laſting from 
ſeeds, for I have raiſed many plants from ſeeds within 
forty years paſt, and have always found them them to 
be the ſame as the parent plant. | 
The fifteenth ſort grows naturally in Siberia ; this 
hath a perennial root and an annual ſtalk, which is 
garniſhed with leaves, compoſed of ſix or eight pair 


of oblong acute lobes. "The flowers are blue, and 


many of them ſtand upon each toot-ſtalk ; theſe are 

ſucceeded by pods, ſhaped like thoſe of the Pea. It 

flowers in June, and the ſeeds ripen in Auguſt. 

The ſixteenth fort grows naturally in moiſt mea- 

dows in many parts of England]; this riſes with an up- 

right ſtalk one foot high, 8 is garniſhed' with 
| 7 


tongs 
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ſtalks of the flowers come out from the joints toward 
the upper part of the ſtalk , they are ſlender, about 
three inches long, ſome having but one, and others 
have two bright red flowers on their tops. It flowers 
in May and June, and the ſeeds ripen in autumn. 

This is rarely kept in gardens. 
The ſeventeenth fort grows naturally in Syria; this 
is an annual plant with a trailing ſtalk, garniſhed 
with leaves compoſed of two lobes, whoſe midrib is 
terminated by a fingle tendril. The foot-ſtalk ſup- 
ports one flower of a pale purple colour, and when 
the flowers decay, the germen is thruſt into the ground, 
where the pods are formed, and the feeds ripen. 
The eighteenth fort was diſcovered by the late Dr. 
Houſtoun, growing naturally at La Vera Cruz in 
New Spain; this is annual plant, with a trailing ſtalk 
a foot long, garniſhed with a ſingle kidney-ſhaped 
leaf at each joint. The flowers grow two er 
upon very ſhort foot-ſtalks ; they are fmall, and of 
a deep yellow colour; theſe are ſucceeded by ſhort 
taper pods, including three or four ſmall roundiſh 
feeds. | 
This ſort is tender, ſo the ſeeds ſhould be ſown up- 
on a hot-bed in the ſpring, and when the plants are 
fit to remove, they ſhould be each ye into a 
ſmall pot filled with light earth, and plunged into 
a rats bed, where they ſhould conſtantly remain, 
treating them in the 1 manner as other tender 
plants from warm countries; if they are brought for- 
ward in the ſpring, they will flower in July, and their 
ſeeds will ripen in autumn. 
Several of the other ſorts are preſerved in curious 
gardens for the variety of their flowers, ſome of which 
make a fine appearance, and continue long in flower. 
Theſe may all be propagated by ſowing their ſeeds, 
either in Gring or autumn; but thoſe which are ſowed 
in autumn ſhould have a light ſoil and a warm ſitua- 
ation, where the plants will abide the winter, and 

come to flower early the following ſpring, and their 
ſeeds will ripen in July; but thoſe which are ſown in 
the ſpring ſhould have an open expoſure, and be 
planted upon almoſt any foil, if not too wet, for 

are not tender plants, nor do require 

much culture: theſe forts ſhould all of them be fown 

Where they are deſigned to remain, for they ſeldom 
ſucceed when they are tranſplanted, unleſs it is done 
while the plants are young; ſo that where they are 
fown for ornament, there ſhould be four or five ſeeds 
ſown in a ſmall patch, in different parts of the bor- 
ders of the flower- garden; and when the plants come 
up, they ſhould be carefully kept clear from weeds; 
but when they are n two or three inches high, 
there ſhould be ſome ſticks put down by them to 
ſupport them, otherwiſe they will trail on the ground, 
or on whatever plants ſtand near them, and become 
unſightly. 
The ſixth ſort, with the two varieties of it, are de- 
ſerving room in every good garden for the beauty 
and odour of their flowers; and the eighth fort is 
by ſome cultivated for the colour of the flowers; 
but there are few of the other ſorts worthy of room 
in gardens, except the thirteenth and fourteenth forts, 
which, if they are planted in a proper ſituation, and 
are rightly trained, will make a fine appearance. 

LATIFOLIOUS trees and plants are ſuch as have 
broad leaves. 

LAVATERA. Tourn. Act. Gal. 1706. tab. 3. 
Dill. Gen. 10. Lin. Gen. Plant. 752. 

The CHARACTERS are, 

The flower bas a double ; the outer is of 
one leaf, ſhort, obtuſe, and trifid ; the inner is of one leaf, 
and 3 they are both permanent. The flower hath 


froe petals, which are joined at their baſe, plain, and 


© ſpread open above. It has many ſtamina, which are joined 


in a column below, but above are looſe , they are inſerted 


in the *petal, and terminated by kidney-ſbaped ſummits. 
I has an orbicular germen, ſupporting a ſhort cylindrical 
ſtyle, crowned by many brio ftiqmas. The empalement: 


afterward becomes a fruit with ſeveral capſules, covered | 


long, narrow, ſingle leaves at each joint. The foot- | 
ſt 


N 


ö 
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| @ bollow fbield, ; . 
2 4 * Hield, each capſule having one lid. 


This genus of plants is by Dr. Linnæus in the 
fifth order of his ſixteenth claſa, intitled Monodelphia 
Polyandria, which includes thoſe plants whoſe flowers 

have many ſtamina joined in —— 

The Spxc1rs are, | 

. Lavatara (Altheefeolig)” foliis infimis cordato-orbi. 
culatis, caulinis trilobis acuminatis glabris, pedun- 

culis unifloris, caule herbaceo. Lavatera whoſe lower 

leaves are orbictlarly beart-ſhaped, thoſe on the ſtalks et 
with three acute ſmooth labes, and one upon a 

foat-ſtalk, arid an herbaceous ftalk. Lavateta folio & 
facie althææ. Act. R. P. 1706. Lavatera with the 
leaves and appearance of Marſhmallow, 

. LAVATERA (Africaxa) folus infimis cordato-angula- 
tis, 3 ſagittatis, pedunculis unifloris, caule her- 
baceo to. Lavatera with the lower leaves angularly 
heart-ſhaped, the upper ones arrow-pointed, a ſing]: 
flower upon each foot-jtalk, and a hairy herbaceous fall. 
Lavatera Africana, flore pulcherrimo. Boerh. Ind. 
alt. African Lavatera with a beautiſul 

. LavaTERA (Trimeſtris) foliis glabris, caule ſcabro 
herbaceo, pedunculis unifloris, fructibus orbiculo 
tectis. Hort. Upſal. 203. Levatera with ſmooth leaves, 
a rough berbaceous ftalk, one flower upon a foot-ftalk, 
and ax orbicular cloſed fruit. Malva folio vario. C. B. 
P. Mallot with a variable leaf. 

4. LavaTERA (Thuringiaca) caule herbaceo, fructibus 
denudaris, calycibus inciſis. Hort. Upfal. 203. La- 
vatera with an herbaceous ſtalk, naked fruit, and a cut 

. Althza flore majore. C. B. P. 316. 
Marſhmallow with 8 larger flower. 

5. LavaTERA (Hirſuta) foliis quinquelobatis hirſutis, 
caule erecto fruticoſo. Icon. tab. 161. Lavatera with 
= leaves baving rue lobes, and à ſbrubby upright 


6. LavaTERa (Veneta) caule arboreo, foliis ſepteman- 
gularibus tomentoſis plicatis, pedunculis confertis 
unifloris axillaribus. Hort. Upſal. 202. Lavatera with 
a tree-like ſtalk, woolly plaited — baving ſeven angles, 
and faot-ſtalks with fingle flowers ariſing in cluſters from 
the wings of the leaves. Malva arborea veneta dicta, 
parvo flore. C. B. P. 215. Tree Mallow with a ſmall 


flower. 

7. LavaTERA (Triloba) caule fruticoſo, foliis ſubcor- 
datis ſubtrilobis rotundatis crenatis ſtipulis cordatis, 
pedunculis unifloris. Lin. Sp. Plant. 69 1. Lævatera 

with a ſhrubby ſtalk, heart-ſhaped leaves having three 
round indented lobes, which are crenated, heart-ſhaped 
ftipule, and foot-ftalks with fingle flowers. Althea tru- 
teſcens, folio rotundiore incano. C. B. P. 316. Shrubby 
Marſhmallow with a rounder hoary leaf. | 

8. LavaTERaA (Olbia) caule fruticoſo, foliis quinque- 

. lobo-haftatis. Hort. Upſal. 202. Lavatera with a 

ſhrubby ftalk, and leaves having five arrow-pointed lobes. 
Althea fruteſcens, folio acuto, parvo flore. C. B. P. 
316. Shrubby Marſbmallow with an acute leaf, and a 
ſmall flower. 

9. LavaTERA (Hiſpanica) caule fruticoſo, foliis orbi- 
culatis crenatis tomentoſis, pedunculis confertis uni- 
floris axillaribus. Lavatera with a fbrubby ſtalk, round, 
crenated, woolly leaves, and foot-ftalks growing in cluſ- 
ters at the wings of the ſtalk, each ſuſtaining a ſingle 
flower. Althea fruteſcens Hiſpanica folio rotundiori. 
Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 97. Spaniſh forubby Marſhmallow 
with a rounder leaf. 

10. LAvAaTERA (Undulata) caule fruticoſo tomentoſo, 
foliis orbiculato-cordatis undatis incanis, ſerrato-cre- 

natis, pedunculis ſæpius trifloris. Lavatera with a 
ſhrubby woolly ſtalk, round heart-ſhaped hoary leaves, 
which are waved, ſharply indented, and faot-ftalks which 
have frequently three flowers. Althea fruteſcens Lu- 
ſitanica, folio rotundiori undulato. Tourn. Inſt. 97. 
N ſhrubby Marſbmalloto with a rounder waved 

af. | | 


11. LavaTERA (Bryanifolia) caule fruticoſo, foliis 
quinquelobatis acutis crenatis tomentoſis, racemis ter- 
minalibus. Lavatera with a ſhrubby ſtalk, woolly leaves 

of flowers termi- 

nating 


having Ave acute lobes, and long ſpikes 
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nating the” ſtalks. Althea fruteſcens, folio bryoniæ. 
C. B. P. 316. Shrubby Althea with a Brieny leaf. + 

The firſt tort grows naturally in Syria; it is an an- 
nual plant, with an erect, branching, herbaceous 
ſtalk, riſing two feet high ; the under leaves are or- 
bicularly heart-ſhaped, ſmooth, and ſtand upon long 
foot ſtalks, the upper are divided into three acute 
lobes z the flowers come out upon long foot-ſtalks 
from the wings of the leaves ; they are very large, 
and ſpread open like thoſe of the Marſhmallow, and 
are of a pale red or Roſe colour. Theſe come out in 
July, the ſeeds ripen in September, and the plants 


decay in autumn. | | 
There is a variety of this with white flowers, which 
has accidentally rifen from ſeeds. 

The fecond fort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope, from whence the ſeeds were brought to Hol- 
land, and the plants there cultivated, and the ſeeds 
have ſince been communicated to moſt of Eu- 
ro This differs from the firſt in the ſhape of 
the leaves, the lower having angles, and the upper 
being arrow-painted ; the ſtalks are hairy, the flowers 
larger, and of a brighter red colour. 

This ſort is annual, and flowers at the ſame time 
with the former, and the ſeeds are ripe in the 
autumn. 

The third fort gtows naturally in Spain and Sicily; 
this is an annual plant, which riſes with ſlender her- 
baceous ſtalks about two feet high, covered with a 
brown bark ; the lower leaves are roundiſh, and the 
upper ate angular, and ſome arrow- pointed. The 
flowers are not half ſo large as thoſe of either of the 
former, and are of a pale red colour; theſe ſtand 
upon ſhort foot- talks, and appear about the ſame 
time with the former. This is certainly a diſtinct ſpe- 
cies, for I have cultivated it more than 
and I have never found it vary. 

The fourth fort hath a perennial root and an annual 
ſtalk, which riſes five or ſix feet high, 1s woolly, gar- 


niſhed with angular heart-ſhaped leaves, ſtanding | 


upon long foot-ſtalks. The flowers come out from 
the wings of the leaves toward the top, ſitting cloſe 
to the ſtalks at __ joint; wo are. of a purpliſh 
colour, and ſhaped like thoſe 

but are larger. Theſe appear in July and Auguſt, 
and the ſeeds ripen in the autumn, then the ſtalks de- 
cay to the root. It grows naturally in Auſtria and 
Bohemia. 

The fifth fort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope, the ſeeds of it were ſent me by the ingenious 
Mr. Storm, gardener at Amſterdam. This riſes with 
a ſhrubby branching ſtalk to the height of eight or 
ten feet, garniſhed with large hairy leaves, 
vided into five roundiſh lobes, which are indented 
on their edges, of a bright green, ſtanding alter- 
nately upon long foot-ftalks; as the plants — 
more ſhrubby the leaves decreaſe in fize, ſo that 
the upper leaves are not more than a fixth 

of the bigneſs of the firft or lower leaves. The flowers 
come out ſingly at the wings of the leaves at 

Joint, ſo that as the branches extend there is a ſuc- 
ceſſion of flowers, whereby the plants are ſeldom 


of a bright purple colour, but are not very large; theſe 
are ſucceeded by capſules having many partitions, in 
each of theſe is one kidney-ſhaped feed, which ripen 
in ſucceſſion as the flowers are produced. 

The ſixth fort is common called Mallow- tree; this 
riſes with a very ſtrong thick ſtalk the height of eight 
or ten feet, ee. into many branches at the top, 
which are garniſhed with foft woolly leaves that are 
plaited, nos the edges cut into ſeveral angles. The 
flowers are produced in cluſters at the wings of 
the leaves, each ſtanding upon a ſeparate foor-ftalk ; 
they are of a purple colour, and ſhaped like thoſe of 
the common Mallow, and are ſucceeded by feeds of 
the ſame form. This ſort flowers from June to Sep- 
tember, and the ſeeds are ripe in the autumn. 

The ſeventh fort riſes. with a ſhrubby talk ſeven or 
eight feet high, ſending out ſeveral long branches, 


forty years, 


the Marſhmallow, | 


— 


COPD FI” — 


ly di- 


— — — 


* 


and on a dry ſoil, but in moiſt 
deſtitute of them the whole year. The flowers are 
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garniſhed with woolly leaves, ag greatly in ſize 
and ſhape, the lower being partly heart-ſhaped at 
their baſe, but divide into nee roundiſh lobes ; the 


; Upper, which are ſmall, have three lobes, which are 
1 


nted on their edges. The flowers come out 
from the wings of the ſtalk, three or four at each 
joint, upon very ſhort foot-ſtalks ; they are of a light 
3 colour, and ſhaped like thoſe of Marſhmal- 
ow. There is a ſucceſſion of theſe flowers from June 
to the autumn. 
The __ ſort is a ſhrub which grows to the ſame 
ſize as the ſeventh, and differs from it in the ſhape of 
the leaves, which are divided into three or five acute- 
inted lobes z the flowers are ſmaller, but of the 
ſhape and colour, it continues in flower at the 
ſame time. This grows naturally in the ſouth of 
France. | 
The ninth ſort riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk ſix or eight 
feet high, ſending out many branches, garniſhed with 
— 2 crenated, woolly leaves, ſtanding upon long 
foot-ſtalks; the foot-ſtalks of the flowers come our 
in cluſters from the wings of the leaves, each ſuſ- 
taining one large pale blue flower, of the ſame ſhape 
with thoſe of the other ſpecies. This flowers at 
the ſame time with them, and the ſeeds ripen in the 
autumn. | 
The tenth fort hath a ſoft, ſhrubby, woolly ſtalk, 
which riſes to the height of four or five feet ; theſe 
ſtand more erect than either of the former ſorts, and 
do not branch ſo much; the leaves are heart-ſhaped 
at their baſe, but round on their edges, very hoary and 
waved, ſtanding upon long foot-ſtalks. The flowers 
come out in cluſters from the wings of the leaves, 
ſtanding upon foot-ſtalks of different lengths ; theſe 
enerally — but one flower, but ſometimes they 
ave two or three; the flowers are large, and of a 
pale blue colour. They appear at the ſame time with 
the former, and their ſeeds ripen in the autumn. It 
grows naturally in Portugal. 
The eleventh fort riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk fix or 
ſeven feet high, ſending out ſeveral ſhrubby branches, 
which are garniſhed with woolly leaves, divided into 
five lobes, which end in acute points, and are crenated 
on their s; the lower part of the branches are 
adorned with a ſingle flower at each joint, fitting cloſe 
to the ſtalk, but the branches are terminated by looſe 
ſpikes of flowers, which are of a pale blue colour, 
and ſhaped like thoſe of the former. 
The fix laſt mentioned ſorts, though they have ſhrub- 
by ſtalks, yet are but of ſhort duration here; the 
fixth, tenth, and eleventh ſorts, ſeldom continue 
longer than two years, unleſs when they happen to 
grow upon dry rubbiſh, where they make bur little 
rogreſs, and their ſtalks and branches being firmer, 
fo are better able to reſiſt the cold; for when they are 
in good ground, they are very vigorous and full of ſap, 


ſo are killed by the froſt in common winters. The 


other three ſorts are not quite ſo tender, nor of ſo 
ſhort duration; theſe will continue three or four years, 
and ſometimes longer, provided the winters are not 
very ſevere ; or if the plants ſtand in a warm ſituation 
rich ground they ſel- 

dom continue long. 2 | 
All theſe ſhrubby . are eaſily propagated by ſeeds, 
which ſhould be ſown in the ſpring upon a bed of 
light earth; and when the plants are about three or 
four inches high, they ſhould be tranſplanted to the 
laces where they are deſigned to remain for as they 
oot out long fleſhy roots which have but few fibres, 
ſo they do not ſucceed well if they are tranſplanted af- 
ter they are grown large. If the ſeeds of theſe plants 
are permitted to ſcatter on the ground, the plants 


will come up the following ſpring ; and when they 


happen to fall into dry rubbiſh, and are permitted to 
grow therein, they will be ſhort, ſtrong, woody, and 
produce a greater number of flowers than thoſe plants 
which are more luxuriant. As theſe plants continue 
a long time in flower, ſo a few plants of each fort 
may be allowed a place in all gardens where there is 


rOOm. 


& 
* * 
. : 
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Ihe three firſt ſorts are annual plants, which are pro- 


pagated by ſeeds: the ſeaſon for ſowing them is the 
end of March or the beginning of April, upon a 
bed of freſh light earth; and when the plants · are 


come up, you muſt carefully clear them from weeds; 


and in very dry weather they muſt be now and then 
- refreſhed with water. When they are about two 
inches high, you mult tranſplant them into the places 
- where they are deſigned to remain, which ſhould be 
in the middle of the borders in the Nlower-garden ; for 
if the foil is good, they will grow two or three feet 
high; in tranſplanting them, you mult take them up 
very carefully, preſerving a ball of earth to their 
roots, otherwiſe they are apt to miſcarry; and alſo 
water and ſhade them until they have taken root, after 
which they will require no other care but to clear 
them from weeds, and to faſten them to ſtakes, to 
prevent their being injured by ſtrong winds. You may 
alſo ſow their ſeeds in autumn, and when the plants 
are come up, tranſplant them into ſmall pots, which, 
towards the end of October, ſhould be placed in a 
common hot-bed frame, where the plants being de- 
tended from ſevere froſts, will abide the winter very 
well; and in the ſpring, you may ſhake them out of 
the pots, and plant them into larger, or elſe into the 
full ground, where they may remain to flower. The 
plants thus managed will be larger, and flower ſtronger 
and earlier than thoſe ſown in the ſpring, and from 
theſe you will conſtantly have good ſeeds, whereas 
thoſe town in the ſpring ſometimes miſcarry. The 
| ſeeds of the third ſort ſhould be ſown in the ſpring 
in the place where they are to remain, for they do not 
well bear removing in the ſummer. 

The two firſt forts are very ornamental plants in a 
fine garden, when placed among other annuals, either 
in pots or borders. 


The fourth ſort hath a perennial root which abides ſe- | 


veral years, but the ſtalks decay in the autumn, and 
new ones ariſe in the ſpring. This is propagated by 
feeds, which ſhould be ſown upon a bed of light 
earth in the ſpring, and when the plants are fit to re- 
move; they ſhould be either — — to the places 
where they are to remain, or into pots where they may 
ſtand to get more ſtrength, before they are planted in 
the full ground. After the plants are well rooted, 
they will require no other care but to keep them clear 
from weeds. And if the winter ſhould prove very 
ſevere, it will be proper to cover the ground about 
them with old tanners bark to keep out the froſt; but 
they will eadure the cold of our ordinary winters very 
well, and will produce their flowers and ripen their 
ſeeds annually, | 
The fifth ſort will not live through the winter in the 
open air in England, ſo the ſeeds ſhould be ſown in 
the ſame manner as thoſe of the other ſorts ; and when 
the plants are fit to remove, they ſhould be each 
planted into a ſmall pot filled with light earth, and 
placed in the ſhade till they have taken new root; 
then they may be removed to a ſheltered ſituation, 
and mixed with other hardy exotic plants. As the 
| 2 advance in their growth, ſo = will require 
arger pots, and muſt be treated in the ſame way as 
other exotic plants; in the autumn they muſt be re- 
moved into the green-houſe, and placed with Myrtles 
and the other kinds of plants, which only require pro- 
tection from hard froſt, but muſt have as much free 
air as poſſible in mild weather. 
LAVENDU LA. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 198. tab. 93. 
Lin. Gen. Plant. 630. Lavender; in French, La- 
vende. _ [It takes its name of Lavando, Lat. waſh- 


ing, becauſe it was uſed to be thrown into baths ' 


for the fragrancy of the ſcent z or becauſe uſed in 
lye, to give a fragrancy to linen; and becauſe it is 
very good to waſh the face with, and give it both 
beauty and a grateful ſcent.] 
The CHARACTERS are, | | 

The flower bath an oval permanent empalement of one 
leaf, which is obſcurely indented at the brim. The flower 
, 4s, of the lip kind, with one petal, having a cylindrical 
tuve longer than the empalemeut, but ſpreading . above; 


rr 


— 


ren rocky ſoll. 
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the upper lip is large, bifid, and open; the under lip 11 
cut into three equal ſegments. It hath four ſhort ſtamina 
Situated within the tube of the petal, two being ſhorter 
than the other, terminated by ſmall ſummits. It bath 
a ger men divided in four parts, ſupporting a ſlender ſtyl: 
the length of the tube, crowned by an obtuſe indented 


| ſtigma, The germen afterward turns 10 four oval ſced;, 


ſitting in the empalement. 

This genus ot plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's fourteenth claſs, intitled Didynamia Gym- 
noſpermia, which includes thoſe plants whoſe flowers 
have two ſhort and two longer ſtamina, and have 


four naked ſeeds ſitting in the empalement. 


The Speis are, 


. LavenDuLa (Spica) foliis lanceolatis integerrimis ſpi- 


cis nudis. Hort. Cliff, 303. Lavender with entire 2 
ſhaped leaves and naked ſpikes. Lavendula latifolia. C. 
B. P. 216. Broad-leaved Lavender. 


. LAVIN DVL A (Anguſtifolia) foliis lanceolato- linearibus, 


ſpicis nudis. Lavender with ſpear-ſhaped narrow leaves, 
and naked ſpikes. Lavendula anguſtifolia, C. B. P. 
216. Narrow-leaved Lavender. 


. LavenpuLa (Multifida) foliis 5s Ag innatifidis. 


Vir. Cliff. 56. Lavender with leaves doubly wing- 
pointed. Lavendula folio diſſecto. C. B. P. 216. 
Lavender with a cut leaf. 


. LavznpuLa (Canarien/is) foliis duplicato-pinnatifi- 


dis hirſugis, ſpicis faſciculatis. Lavender with doubly 
wing-pointed hairy leaves, and ſpikes of flowers growing 
in cluſters. Lavendula folio longiore tenuius & ele- 
gantius diſſecto. Tourn, Inſt. R. H. 198. Lavender 
with a longer, narrower, and more elegant cut leaf. 
The firſt fort is cultivated in ſeveral of the Engliſh 
gardens, and has been generally known by the title 
of Spike, or Lavender Spike ; the leaves of this fort 
are much ſhorter and broader than thoſe of the com- 
mon Lavender, and the branches are ſhorter, more 
compact, and - fuller of leaves. This ſort doth not 
often produce flowers, but when it does, the flower- 
ſtalks are garniſhed with leaves very different from 
thoſe on the other branches, approaching nearer to 
thoſe of the common ſort, but are broader; the 
ſtalks grow taller, the ſpikes of the flowers are 
larger, the flowers are ſmaller, and are in looſer 
——5 It generally flowers a little later in the ſea- 
ſon. This has been frequently confounded with the 
common Lavender, and has been ſuppoſed the ſame 
ſpecies, but is undoubtedly a different plant. 

This I believe to be the ſame with what Dr. Moriſſon 
calls Lavendula latifolia ſterilis, for the plants wil 
continue ſeveral years without producing flowers ; du- 
ring which time they have a very different appearance 
from thoſe of the common Lavender, as thoſe branches 
of the ſame plant always have which do not flower; 
but I have planted lips taken from thoſe flowering 
branches with narrow leaves, and others from thoſc 
with the broad leaves, but have always found the 
plants ſo propagated return to their original ſort, 
the cuttings with the narrow leaves have become broad 
again. 40 
The ſecond ſort is the common Lavender, which 
is ſo well known as to require no deſcription. Both 


' theſe ſorts flower in July, at which time the ſpikes 


of the ſecond ſort are gathered for uſe; there is a 
variety of this with white flowers. 
Theſe are propagated by cuttings or ſlips; the beſt 
ſeaſon 'for which is in March, when they ſhould be 
lanted in a ſhady ſituation, or at leaſt they ſhould 
ſhaded with mats until they have taken root, 
after which they may be expoſed to the ſun; and 
when they have obtained ſtrength, may be removed 
to the places where they are deſigned to remain. 
Theſe plants will abide much longer in a dry, gravelly, 
or ſtony ſoil, in which they will endyre our ſevereſt 
winters ; though they will grow much faſter in the 
ſummer, if they are planted upon a rich, light, moiſt 
ſoil, but then they are generally deſtroyed in winter; 
nor are the plants half ſo ſtrong ſcented, or fit for me- 
dicinal uſes, as thoſe which grow upon the moſt bar- 


Theſe 
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- Theſe plants were formerly in uſe to make edgings 
to bordets in gardens, for which purpoſe they are 
by no means proper, for they will grow too large for 
ſuch deſigns ; and if they are often cut in very dry 
weather, they are ſubje& to decay; and in hard 
winters they are very often killed, fo that the edging 
will not be complete: beſides, theſe plants greatly 
exhauſt the goodneſs of the ſoil, whereby the plants 
in the borders will be deprived of their nouriſhment , 
ſo that they ſhould never be planted in a fine gar- 
den amongſt other choice plants and flowers, but 
rather be placed in beds in the phyſic-garden, or 
in any part of the kitchen- garden, if the ſoil is dry. 
The third ſort grows naturally in Andaluſia ; this is 
an annual plant, which riſes with an upright branching 
ſtalk two feet high; the ſtalks are woolly, and gar- 
niſhed with hoary leaves growing oppoſite, which are 
cut into many diviſions to the midrib; theſe ſegments 
are again divided on their borders toward the top, 
into three obtuſe ſegments, ſo that they end in many 
points. The foot-ſtalk of the flower is continued 
trom the end of the branches, which is naked, and 
about ſix inches long, having four corners or angles, 
and is terminated by a cloſe ſpike of flowers s 
one inch long; the ſpike has the rows of flowers 
twiſted firatly under this ſpike there are commonly 
two ſmall ones proceeding from the ſide of the ſtalk, 
at about an inch diſtance from the middle ſpike, 
This fort flowers in July, and the ſeeds ripen in au- 
tumn. There are two varieties of this, one with blue, 
and the other with white flowers. y 
This fort is ſown every ſpring on borders or beds of 
light freſh earth, and when the plants come up, they 
may be tranſplanted into other borders of the flower- 
garden, or into pots, to remain for good z where they 
will require no farther care, but to keep them clean 
from weeds. Theſe are pretty plants to place in large 
borders, amongſt other plants, for variety, but they 
are never uſed with us; they may alſo be preſerved 
over the winter, if placed in a Feen Baal in au- 
tumn; but they never continue longer than two years 
with us, and many times (if they have produced ſeeds 


=> 


the firſt year) they will not continue longer. Nor do | 


thoſe plants which are thus preſerved, appear hand- 
ſome the following ſummer, ſo that, unleſs in bad 
ſeaſons, when the ſeeds do not ripen in the open 
air, it is not worth while to preſerve the plants, If 
the ſeeds of this ſort are permitted to ſcatter, the 
plants will come up the following ſpring with- 
out care, and may be treated in the manner before 
directed. | 8 
The fourth] ſort grows naturally in the Canary Iſlands, 
from whence the ſeeds were ſent to the Biſhop of Lon- 
don, which were ſown, in his Lordſhip's garden at 
Fulham, where this plant was firſt raiſed, This riſes 
with an upright, branching, ſquare ſtalk four feet 
high, garniſhed with leaves which are longer, and cut 
into narrower ſegments than thoſe of the third ſort. 
They are of a lighter green and almoſt ſmooth ;z the 
naked flower-ſtalk is alſo much longer than thoſe of 
the former, and terminated with a cluſter of ſpikes 


of blue flowers; at two or three inches below theſe, | 


are two ſmall ſpikes of flowers, ſtanding one on each 
ſide the ſtalk. The flowers are ſmaller than thoſe 
of the common Lavender, but are of the ſame ſhape. 

This ſort is tenderer than either of the former, ſo 
the ſeeds of this muſt be ſown on a moderate hot-bed 
in the ſpring; and when the plants come up, they 
ſhould be each planted into a Epen ſmall pot filled 
with light earth, and plunged into another hot-bed, 
to bring the plants forward; and in the beginning 
of June, they ſhould be inured to the open air, 
when they ſhould be placed in a ſheltered ſitua- 
tion toward the end of that month; in July the plants 
will flower, and if the autumn proves warm, the ſeeds 
will ripen in September; but when they do not per- 
fect ſeeds, the plants may be preſerved through the 
winter in a good green-houſe, where they will pro- 
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LAUREOLA. See Tuymtt ma, 
LAUROCERAS US. See Passus. 


LAUR US. Tourn. Inſt, R. H. 

Gen. Plant: 452. The Bay- tree; 
The CAR ACT ERs are, 

It hath male and wifes, r on different plants, 

- the male flowers have no empalement : they bave one pe- 
tal, which is cut into fix N at the top, and nine ſta- 
mina which are ſhorter than the petal, ſtanding by threes, 
terminated by flender ſummits. The hermaphrodite flowers 
have noempalement; they have one petal, which is ſlightly 
cut into fix ſegments at the top. In the bottom is fitu- 
ated an oval germen 


. ſupporting a ſingle flyle of the ſame 
length with the petal, crowned by an obtuſe ſtigma, ar- 


tended by fix or eight ſtamina © there are two globular 


597. tab. 367. Lin. 
in | rench, . 


* ſtanding upon very ſhort foat.:ſtalls, fixed to the 
of the, petal. The germen afterward becomes an 
ova 


4 with one cell, incloſmg one ſeed of the ſame 

orm. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's ninth claſs, intitled Enneandria Monogy- 
nia, which includes thoſe plants whoſe flowers have 
nine ſtamina and one ſtyle ; but it ſhould be ranged 
in his twenty-ſecond claſs, which includes thoſe plants 
whoſe male and female flowers are upon different 
plants. | 

The Spreiks are, 

Launxus (Nobilis) foliis lanceolatis venoſis perennan- 
tibus, floribus quadrifidis diceciis. Hort. Cliff. 105. 
. Bay-tree with evergreen, ſpear-ſhaped, veined leaves, and 
flowers cut into four points, which, are male and female 
on different plants. Laurus latifolia Diſcoridis. C. B. 
P. The broad-leaved Bay of Dioſcorides. | 
2. LAuxvs (Undulatis) foliis lanceolatis venoſis peren- 

nantibus, marginibus undatis. Bay-tree with evergreen 
ſpear-ſhaped leaves, which are veined and waved on their 
edges. Laurus vulgaris folio undulato. H. R. Par. 
Common Bay-tree with waved leaves. 2 

3. Lavgvs (Tenuifolia) foliis lineari-lanceolatis venoſis 
perennantibus, floribus quinquefidis diceciis. Bay- tree 
with narrow ſpear-ſhoped leaves which are evergreen and 
veined, flowers cut into five points, which are male and ſe- 
male on different plants. Laurus tenuifolia. Tab. Icon. 
925. Narrow-leaved Bay. | "has. nets 7 

4. Lavrvs (Indica) foliis venoſis lanceolatis perennanti- 
bus planis, ramulis tuberculatis cicatricibus, floribus 
racemoſis. Hort. Cliff. 154. Bay-tree with evergreen, 
veined, ſpear-ſhaped, plain leaves, branches having tu- 
bercles and cicatrices, flowers growing in bunches, 
Laurus Indica. Ald. Hort. Farneſ. 61. The Indian Bay. 

5. Laurvs (Borbonia) foliis venaſis lanceolatis calycibus 
fructus baccatis. Lin. Sp. 529. Bay- tree with veined 
pear: — leaves, and the empalement becomes berries. 

aurus Carolinienſis, foliis acuminatis, baccis cæruleis, 

pediculis longis rubris inſidentibus. Cateſb. Carol. 1. 

. 63. Carolina Bay- tree with pointed leaves, and blue 
dort s ſitting upon long red foot-ſtalks. 

6. Luxus (Benzoin) foliis ovato-lanceolatis obtuſis in- 
tegris annuis. Bay- tree with oval, obtuſe, ſpear-ſhaped, 
entire leaves, which are annual. Arbor Mer ror ci- 
treæ vel limonii folio, Benzoinum fundens. Hort. 
Amſt. 1. p. 168. The Benjamin“ tree. 

7. Lavrvs (Saſſafras) foliis integris 2 Hort. 
Cliff. 154. Bay- tree with entire leaves, or having three 
lobes. Cornus mas odorato, folio trifido, margine plano, 

ſaſſafras dicta. Pluk. Alm. 120. The Saſſafras, 

8. Luxus (Enervius) foliis venoſis oblongis acumina- 
tis annuis, ſubtus Ton, Bay-tree with oblong, atute- 
pointed, veined, annual leaves, which are rough on their 
under fide. Laurus foliis lanceolatis enervibus annuis. 
Flor. Virg. 159. Bay-ttee with ſpear-ſhaped, *winged, 
unveined, annual leaves. \ | 

9. LAuxus (Camphora) foliis trinerviis lanceolato-ovatis, 
nervis ſupra baſin unitis. Lin. Mat. Med. 192. Bay- 
tree with oval ſpear-ſhaped leaves, having three ' veins 
which unite above the baſe. Camphora officinarum. C. 
B. P. 500. The Camphire-tree. | 

10. Lavgvs (Americana) foliis ovatis planis integerri- 
mis, pedunculis racemoſis, floribus in capitulum col- 


duce flowers moſt part of that ſeaſon, whereby good 
ſeeds may be obtained. 1 | 


lecth. Bay-tree with plain, oval, entire leaves, branching 
: 7 T fees: 
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foot. ſtalls, and flowers collefed into beads. Laurus 
Americana, foliis ſubrotundis, floribus in capitulum 
collectis. Houſt. MSS. American Bay-tree with roundiſh 
Leaves, and flowers collected into beads. 
t. Luxus (Cinnamomum) foliis trinerviis ovato-oblongis 
nervis verſus apicem evaneſcentibus. Flor. Zeyl. 143. 
Laurel with oblong leaves which diminiſh toward their | 
end. Cinnamomum foliis latis ovatis frugiferum. 
Burm. Zeyl. 62. Cinnamon-tree. | 
12. Lauxus (Canella) . foliis triplinerviis lanceola- 
tis, Flor. Zeyl. 146. Laurel with ſpear- leaves, 
having three veins. Cinnamomum, ſc. Canella Mala- | 
barica, ſc. Javanenſis. C. B. P. 409. Caffia or Wild 
Cinnamon. | 
13. Lavgevs (Perſea) foliis venoſis ovatis coriaceis pe- 
tennantibus, floribus corymboſis. Lin. Sp. 329. Bay- 
tree with oval, thick, veined leaves, which continue through 
the year, and flowers growing in a corymbus. Perſea. 
Cluſ. Hiſt. 1. p. 2. | 
The firſt ſort is the broad-leaved Bay, which grows 
naturally in Aſia, Spain and Italy ; from all thoſe 
places I have received the berries ſeyefal times. This 
is almoſt too tender to thrive in the open air in Eng- 
land, for in ſevere winters they are frequently killed, 
or their branches are ſo much injured as to appear ſo 
for a long time; therefore they are generally planted 
in tubs, and removed into the n-houſe in winter. 
The leaves of this ſort are much broader than thoſe 
of the common Bay, and are ſmoother : there are 
male and female plants of this, as there are alſo of all 
the other ſorts. | | 
The ſecond is the common Bay ; of this there are 
plants with plain leaves, and others which are waved 
on their edges, but they ſeem to be the ſame ſpecies; 
for the young plants which I have raiſed from the ber- 
ries of one, — been a mixture of both ſorts; but 
this is undoubtedly a different ſpecies from the firſt, 
for this ſort thrives well in the open air, and is ſeldom 
hurt, except in very ſevere winters; whereas the firſt 
will ſcarce live abroad, while young, in common win- 
ters, without ſhelter. 
The third ſort hath very eg narrow leaves which 
are not ſo thick as thoſe of the two former, and are 
of a light green; the branches are covered with a pur- 
pliſh bark, and the male flowers come out in mall 
cluſters from the wings of the leaves ſitting cloſe to 
the branches. This ſort is too tender to thrive in 
the open air in England, ſo the plants are generally 
= in pots or tubs, and houſed in winter as the firſt 


The fourth ſort grows naturally at Madeira and the 
Canary Iſlands, from whence it was formerly brought 
to Portugal, where it has been propagated in fo great 
plenty, as to appear now as if 1t was a native of that 
country. In the year 1620, this plant was raiſed in 
the Farneſian garden, from berries which were brought 
from India, and was ſuppoſed to.be a baſtard ſort of 
Cinnamon. This grows to the height of thirty or forty 
feet in temperate countries, but it is too tender to 
thrive in the open air in England, fo the plants are 
kept in pots and tubs, and removed into the green- 
houſe in winter. | | 
The leaves of this ſort are much larger than thoſe of 
the common Laurel ; they are thick, ſmooth, and of 
a light green, the foot-ſtalks inclining to red; the 
branches are regularly diſpoſed on every ſide, and the 
male flowers are diſpoſed in long bunches ; they are 
of a whitiſh green . the berries are much larger 
than thoſe of the other ſorts. It is called by ſome the 
Royal Bay, and by others the mg Bay. 
The fifth ſort grows naturally in Carolina in great 
abundance, where it is called the Red Bay; it is 
found in ſome other parts of America, but not in ſo 
great plenty. In ſome ſituationg near the ſea, this 
riſes with a ſtrait trunk to a conſiderable height, and 
their ſtems are but in the inland parts of the 
country they are of an humbler ſtature. The wood 
of this tree is much eſteemed, being of a fine grain, ſo 
is of excellent uſe for cabinets, c. | 


the common Bay, and are a little woolly on their un- 


. Theſe five ſorts may be propagated by layers, and 


The common Bay 


| — into many branches, garniſhed with oval ſpear- 
. tha 


. inches long, and as much-in breadth from the extre- 


ue leaves of this fort are much longer than thoſe of | 


* 
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der ſide, their edges are alittle reflexed ; the veins run 
tranfverſly from the midrib to the ſides, and the male 
flowers come out in long bunches from the wings of 
the leaves. The female trees produce their flowers in 
looſe bunches, ſtanding upon pretty long foot-ſtalks, 
which are red; theſe are ſucceeded by blue berrics 
fitting in red cups. 

This fort is alſo too tender to thrive in the open air in 
England; for although ſome plants have lived abroad 
in a mild winter, which were planted in a warm ſitu- 


ation, yet the firſt ſharp winter has deſtroyed them, ſo 
that theſe plants muſt be kept in pots or tubs, and 
houſed in winter like the former. 


the common ſort is generally propagated by ſuckers, 
but thoſe plants never keep to one ſtem, bur generally 
ſend out a great number of ſuckers from their roots, 
and form a thicket, but do not advance in height , 
therefore the beſt way to have good plants, is to raiſe 
them from the berries, when they can be procured, or 
the plants which come from ſeeds, always grow larger 
than the others, and do not put out ſuckers from their 
roots, ſo may be trained up with regular ſtems. The 
beſt way is to ſow the berries in pots, and plunge 
them into a moderate hot-bed, which will bring up 
the plants much ſooner than if they are ſown in the 
full ground, fo they will have a longer time to get 
ſtrength before winter; but the plants muſt not be 
forced with heat, therefore they ſhould be inured to 
bear the open air the beginning of June, into which 
they ſhould be removed, where they may remain till 
autumn; then the pots ſhould be placed under a com- 
mon frame, that the plants may be protected from 
hard froſt, but in mild weather they may enjoy the 
free air; for while the plants are ſo young, they are 
in danger of ſuffering in hard froſt, even the common 
ſort of Bay. The ſpring following, thoſe ſorts which 
will not live in the open air, ſhould be each tranſ- 
* into ſeparate pots; but the common ſort ma 
planted in nurſery- beds ſix inches aſunder eac 
way, where they may grow two years, by which time 
they will be fit to plant where they are deſigned to 
grow. The other ſorts muſt be conſtantly kept in 
pots, ſo ſhould every 9 be new potted, and as they 
advance in growth, they muſt have larger pots. As 
theſe plants require ſhelter in winter, a few of cach 
ſort will be enough for a large green- houſe. 
will make a variety in all ever- 
green plantations , and as it will grow under the ſhade 
of other trees, where they are not too cloſe, ſo it is 
very proper to plant in the borders of woods, where 
it will have a good effect in winter. 
The ſixth fort 


ws naturally in North America, 
where it riſes to 


e height of ten or twelve feet, di- 


leaves near three inches long, and one inch 
and a half broad, ſmooth on their upper ſurface, but 
with many tranſverſe veins on their under ſide; theſe 
leaves fall off in the autumn like other deciduous 
trees. The flowers I have but once ſeen, thoſe 
were all male, and of a white herbaceous colour; 
2 I remember right, they had but fix ſtamina in 
EACN, | | 

The Saſſafras- tree is alſo very common in moſt parts 
of North America, where it ſpreads greatly by its 
roots, ſo as to fill the ground with ſuckers wherever 
they are permitted to grow ; but in, England this 
ſnrub is with difficulty ted. In America it is 
only a ſhrub, ſeldom riſing more than eight or ten 
feet high; the branches are garniſhed with leaves of 
different ſhapes and ſizes, ſome them are oval and en- 
tire, about four inches long and three broad; others 
are deeply divided into three lobes; theſe are ſix 


mity of the two outſide lobes; they are placed alter. 
nately upon pretty long foot-ſtalks, and are of a lucid 

green; theſe fall off in the autumn; and in the ſpring, 

— after the leaves begin to come out, the flowers 

appear juſt below them, upon ſlender foot-ſtalks, each 

. ſuſtaining 
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ſuſtaining three or four ſmall yellow flowers, which 
have five oval concave petals, and eight ſtamina in 
the male flowers, which art upon different plants from 
the hermaphrodite flowers, which have an oval ger- 
men, that afterward becomes an oval berry, which, 
when ripe, is blue, but thoſe plants do not produce 
fruit in England. | 
The eighth ſort grows naturally in North America, 
in ſwampy lands; this riſes with a ſhrubby branching 
ſtalk eight or ten feet high, covered with a purple 
bark. The leaves are placed oppoſite, and are near 
two inches long and one broad, ſmooth on their up- 
per ſide, but are veined on their under, where they 
are rough. This hath not as yet produced flowers 
here, bur the berries which were ſent me from Ma- 
ryland were red, and nearly the ſize and ſhape of the 
common Bay-berry. | 
The Camphire- tree grows naturally in Japan, and in 
ſeveral parts of India, and alſo at the Cape of Good 
Hope, where it riſes to a tree of middling ſtature, di- 
viding into many ſmall branches, garniſned with oval 
{pear-ſhaped leaves, ſmooth on their upper ſide, hav- 
ing three longitudinal veins which unite above the 
baſe; if theſe are bruiſed, they emit a ſtrong odour 


of Camphire, as alſo the branches when broken. 
Theſe are male and hermaphrodite on different trees; 


I have only ſeen thoſe of the male, which has flowered 
plentifully in England; theſe were ſmall, and com- 
poſed of five concave 
the Saſſafras- tree, were produced three or four 
upon each foot- ſtalk, in like manner. 
The tenth ſort was diſcovered by the late Dr. Houſ 

toun at La Vera Cruz; this riſes with a woody ſtalk to 


the height of twenty feet, dividing into many branches, 


which are covered with a gray rough bark ; at the ex- 
tremity of the branches are produced the foot-ſtalks, 
which are unequal in length, but divide into ſeveral 
ſmaller, each ſuſtaining a cluſter of ſmall white 
flowers, which are collected into a head or ſmall um- 
bel, having one general involucrum ; theſe are male 
and hermaphrodite on different trees. The herma- 
phrodite flowers are ſucceeded by 'oval berries, not 
quite ſo large as thoſe of the common Bay. The 
leaves of this tree are about two inches long and one 


broad, rounded at the top and entire, ſtanding upon 


very ——— foot talks. 9 
The Saflafras-tree is commonly e 
berries, which are N from {us but theſe 
berries generally lie in the ground a whole year, and 
ſometimes two or three years before _y grow, when 
they are ſown in the ſpring z therefore the ſureſt me- 
thod of obtaining the plants will be, to get the berries 
-put into a tub of earth ſoon after they are ripe, and 
Lene over in the earth; and as ſoon as 
ſow the berries on a bed of light tting them 
two inches in the earth; and if the ſpring ſhould 
rove dry, the bed muſt be frequently watered, and 
Thaded from the great heat-of the ſun in the middle 
of the day; with this management many of the plants 
will come up the firſt ſeaſon, but as a great many of 
the berries will he in the ground till the next ſpring, 
ſo the bed ſhould not be diſturbed, but wait until the 
ſeaſon after, to ſee what will come up. The firſt win- 
ter after the plants come up, they ſhould be protected 
from the froſt, eſpecially in the autumn ; for the firſt 
2 froſt at that ſeaſon is apt to pinch the ſhoots of 


plants, which, when young, are tender and |. 


full of ſap, fo will do them more injury than the 

ſevere froſt of the winter; for when the extreme part 

4 the ſhoots are killed, it greatly affects the whole 
ant. ; | | 

| When the plants have grown a year in the ſeed- bed, 

they may be tranſplanted into a nurſery, where they 

may ſtand one or two years to get ſtrength, and may 


then be tranſplanted into the places where they are to 


„. 
here have been ſome of theſe plants propagated by 
layers, but theſe are commonly two, and abe 
three years before they put out roots; and if they are 


not duly watered in dry weather, they rarely take 


they arrive, to | 


llow petals, very like thoſe of | 


* 
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foot ; ſo that it is uncertain, whether one in three of 
theſe layers do ſucceed, which makes theſe plants 

very ſcarce in England at preſent. 
The wood of this ſhrub is frequently uſed to make 
tea, which is eſteemed a great antiſcorbutic; and in 
Carolina they frequently give a decoction of the wood 
and leaves in intermitting fevers; but the flowers of 


the ſhrub are gathered, and dried by the moſt curious, 
and are uſed for tea. | 


The Benjamin- tree, as it is falſſy called, may be pro- 


— in the ſame manner as the Saſſafras, by 
ing of the berries: theſe generally lie long in the 
ground, ſo that unleſs they are 2 over in earth, 
in the ſame way as before directed, they often fail, or 
at leaſt remain long in the ground; but this is now 


frequently propagated by layers in England, which 


put out roots pretty freely, when the young ſhoots 
are choſen e ie 


The eighth ſort is alſo a native of the ſame country 
with the laſt, and may be propagated by ſeeds in the 
ſame manner as thoſe, and require the ſame treat- 
ment. This may alſo be 8 by layers, which 
put out roots pretty freely; and as the ſhrubs do not 
produce ſeeds in England, ſo this is the beſt method 
to p ate them. | | 
Theſe three forts will live in the open air in England, 
but the Saſſafras is often injured by very ſevere froſts, 
eſpecially if they are in an expoſed ſituation ; therefore 
theſe plants ſhould have a warm ſituation and a looſe 
ſoil; and in moiſt ground this, and alſo the eighth 
fort, will thrive much better than in a dry ſoil ; for 
when they are planted on a hot gravelly ſoil, they fre- 
uently die in ſummer when the ſeaſon proves dry. 
hey are all of them now much cultivated in Eng- 
land, to add to the variety of ſhrubs, but they are not 
wy ornamental plants; though indeed the Saſſafras 
makes a good appearance in ſummer, when it is fully 


_ clothed with its large leaves which being of different 


ſhapes, makes an agreeable variety, when intermixed 
with ſhrubs of the fame growth. 
The Camphire-tree is very near a-kin to the Cinna- 
mon-tree, from which it differs in the leaves, thoſe 
of the Cinnamon-tree having three ribs running lon- 
itudinally from the foot-ſtalk"to the point, where 
ey ſoon diminiſh ; whereas the ribs of the leaves of 
this tree are ſmall, and extend toward the ſides, and 
have a ſmooth ſhining ſurface : they are both male 
and hermaphrodite in different trees. | 
In Europe this tree is propagated by layers, which 
are generally two years, and ſometimes longer, before 
they take root, ſo that the plants are very ſcarce; and 
as all thoſe which I have ſeen flower are male trees, 
ſo there can be no hopes of procuring ſeeds from them 
here ? but if the berries of this, and alfo of the Cin- 
namon-tree, were procured from the places of their 
and planted in tubs of earth, as hath been 
for the Safſafras-tree, there may be a num- 
ber of theſe plants procured in England : and if they 
were ſent to the Britiſh colonies in America, they 
might be there cultivated, ſo as to become a public 
advantage; eſpecially the Cinnamon-tree, which will 
grow as well in ſome of our iſlands in the Weſt-Indies, 
as it does in the native places of its growth, and in a 
few years the trees might be had in pleticy for they 
propagate eafily by the berries, as the French expe- 
rienced in their American iſlands. The Portugueze 
brought ſome of the Cinnamon-trees from the Eaſt- 
Indies, and planted them on the iſland of Princes, on 
the coaſt of Africa, where they now abound, having 
ſpread over a great part of the iſland; there is alſo 
one tree now growing at the Madeiras, which 1 
have been informed is a male, fo never produces 
The Camphire-tree does not require any artificial heat 


in winter, fo that if they are placed in a warm, d 


green-houſe they will thrive very well. During he 
winter ſeaſon they muſt be ſparingly watered, and in 
the ſummer they ſhould be placed abroad in a warm 
ſituation, where they 2210 be defended from ſtrong 


expoſed to the-dire& * 
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of che ſun; but during this ſeaſon, they muſt be fre- 
uently refreſhed with water. b brd. 
hey may be propagated by laying down the young 
branches in autumn, which ſhould be treated in the 
ſame manner as is befote directed for the Benjamin. 
The tenth ſort requires a ſtove to preſerve it through 
the winter in England; this is propagated by ſeeds, 


which muſt be procured from the country. where it 


rows naturally. | 
his plant requires the ſame treatment as the Coffee- 
tree, Niould be planted in a ſtove, with that and 


1 


other tender plants of thoſe warm countries, and al- 


ways remain there. 


The eleventh and twelfth ſorts have been generally 


confounded by moſt, if not all the writers who have 
treated of them ; though their bark, which is the ma- 
terial part of theſe trees in uſe, is pretty eaſily diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the dealers in theſe commodities. 

Dr. Linne&vs is certainly miſtaken in referring the 
latter to the figure of Dr. Burman, which he has given 
in his Hiftory of Ceylon plants, by the title of Cin- 
namomum perpetuo florens, &c. which is a true re- 
preſentation of the male Cinnamon-tree, and-is not 
the Caſſia Lignea ; but as there are plants of all theſe 
forts now in the Britiſh Iſlands of America, ſo we may 
hope ſoon to have their ſpecies better aſcertained. 
The plants of both theſe kinds are not ſo tender as 
moſt people do imagine, and the treating of thoſe 
plants which have been brought to England ſo ten- 


derly has deſtroyed them; for fo far as 1 have made ; 


trial of their culture it has appeared, that great heat 
is very prejudicial to them; therefore I would adviſe 
thoſe perſons who may have any of the plants come 
under their care, to treat them in a different-manner, 


otherwiſe there will be little hopes of keeping them; 


for when the plants have taken new root in the pots, 
they ſhould in ſummer be placed in a glaſs-caſe, where 
they may have plenty of air in warm weather, and in 
winter placed in a ſtove kept moderately warm. 
Us ALEXAND RINA. See Ruscus. 
LAURUS TINUS. See Tus. 
LAWN is a great 
adjoining to a nob | 
As to the dimenſions of it, it ſhould be as 1 as the 
round will permit; but never leſs, if poſſible, than 
thirty or forty acres; but this is to be underſtood of 
Laws in large parks, for in gardens a Lawn of fix or 
eight acres is a reaſonable ſize for 
derate extent, ten or twelve acres for thoſe of the 
| largeſt ſize. 
As to the ſituation of a Lawn, it will be beſt to be in 


the front of the houſe, and to lie open to the neigh- | 


bouring country, and not pent up too much with 


If the houſe front the caſt, or ſouth-eaſt, it will be 


moſt convenient, becauſe the rooms will be ſhaded in 
the afternoon, and ſo the objects to be viewed from 
the houſe will be much better ſeen, by the ſun's 
ſhining upon them at that time of the day; for if the 
beſt room of the houſe front the Lawn, as it always 
ſhould do, the afternoon being the moſt uſual time 
for people of faſhion to ſolace themſelves in ſuch 
rooms, the ſun will not be offenſive to tfioſe rooms, 
nor will the prof 
more pleaſant; whereas, were it on the welt ſide of 
the houſe, the ſun, by ſhining from the object, and 
yan bs mag "__ 2 would, by both, _ 
e pro or the gene ro are mo 
| . the 3 7% to Nets | 


ſides, there is another inconvenience, if the Lawn | 
be on the weſt ſide of the houſe, it will give the more 


way to the weſt wind (which is commonly the greateſt) 
to injure the houſe, by its having a free paſſage 
do ic. : 

If the Lawn be on the ſouth ſide of the houſe, it may 
do well enough, for the reaſons before-mentioned, for 
the ſun's rays being then darted obliquely, will not 
ſo much interrupt the proſpect, and the ſun ſhining 


moſt part of the day on that ſide of the houſe, will | 


till add to the beauty of that front, which oughy to 
ne as | | 


pon in a park, or a ſpacious plain 
e ſcat. 


gardens of a mo- 


be interrupted, but rendered 


But the moſt defirab 
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be the. beſt front in the houſe, therefore a Lawn on that 
ſide will much help the, proſpect of the houſe, 

for a Lawn is that of the 
ſouth-eaſt, which is generally the - moſt favourable 
point in England; for as the ſun riſes upon the front 


of che houſe facing this point, ſo it will add a chear- 


view of any di 


; without prejudice. 


fo they will have a good effect to 
_ rightly placed, but they ſhould not be intermixed in 


fulneſs to the rooms in the morning, and by noon the 
rays will be oblique to this front, and'in the afternoon 
will have entirely left theſe apartments. 


It will not be at all convenient to have the Lawn on 
the north ſide of the houſe, becauſe it will lay the 


houſe too open to the cold north winds, &c. therefore 
it will be more eligible to plant wilderneſſes and woods 
on the weſt and north ſides of the houſe, by way of 
ſcreen to it, provided theſe do not ſnut out agreeable 
objects. 
As to the figure of the Lawn, ſome contend for an 
exact ſquare, others an oblong ſquare, ſome an oval, 
and others a circular figure z but neither of theſe arc 
to be regarded, for it will be much better if con- 
trived fo as to ſuit the figure of the ground; and as 
there ſhould be trees planted for ſhade on the boun- 
daries of the Lawn, ſo the ſides may be broken by ir- 
regular plantations of trees; for if there are not ſome 
— proſpects beyond the Lawn, it will be proper to 
ave it bounded on every fide by plantations, which 
may be brought round pretty near to each end of the 
houſe, ſo that perſons may ſoon get into ſhade, which 
is a very deſirable thing in hot weather; for where 
that is wanting, few perſons care to ſtir abroad when 
the ſun ſhines warm. 
If in the plantations round the Lawn, the trees are 
placed irregularly, ſome breaking much forwarder on 
the Lawn than others, and not crowded too cloſe to- 
gether, they will make a much better appearance than 
any regular plantations can poſſibly do; and if 
there are varieties of trees properly diſpoſed, they will 
have a good effect; but it ſhould be obſerved, that 
no other but thoſe which make a fine appearance, and 
that grow large, ſtrait, and handſome, ſhould be ad- 
mitted here, as they are placed in the conſtant view 
from the houſe. 
Many perſons have preferred the Lime-tree for this 
purpoſe, on account of their regular growth; but as 
the leaves of this tree often change their colour, and 
begin to fall very ſoon in autumn, occaſioning a great 
litter in the garden; and from the end of July the 
trees make but an indifferent appearance, ſo they are 
not to be eſteemed for theſe plantations. 
The Elm, Oak, Beech, any Cheſtnut, among the 
deciduous trees, are to be preferred to all others, as 
they keep their leaves late in autumn; and theſe are 
all of them large growing trees, ſo are very proper for 
this purpoſe. 
If there are ſome clumps of Evergreen trees intermixed 


with the deciduous trees in this plantation, if they are 


properly diſpoſed, it will add to the beauty, — 


in the winter ſeaſon; the beſt ſorts for this purpoſe 


are Lord Weymouth's Pine, the Silver and Spruce 
Firs, which will grow faſt, and become large trees; 
and as the · two latter ſorts always grow pyramidically, 
e ſight, if they are 


the ſame clumps with the deciduous trees; but as theſe 
nerally feather out their branches near the ground, 
Tor ſhould be | we where they do not obſtruct the 
ant objects, | 

But as moſt perſons x 5. take pleaſure in beautifying 


their ſeats in the country, are in haſte for ſhade, they 


generally plant the trees too cloſe together, and often 
in ſuch a manner as to render it difficult when the 
trees are advanced to reduce their number, without 
injury to the deſign; therefore thoſe trees ſhould be 
firſt planted, which are deſigned to remain, and then 
there may be ſome few others planted for preſent 
ſhade, which may afterward be taken away, When 
perſons who are beautifying their ſeats meet with full 

wn trees on the ſpot, it 1s a great pleaſure, for theſe 

uld not be deſtroyed, if they ca poſſibly ſtand 


LAW. 


LAWSONIA, Lin. Gen, Plant. 433. Henna. Ludw. 

* 143+, 1 | 5 | 
The CHARACTERS are,. | 

T he flower has a ſmall permanent empalement, divided into 
feur parts at the top. The flawer is compoſed of four oval 
ſpear ſhaped petals, which ſpread open, and eight ſlender 
ſtamina the length of the petals, which ſtand by 297 be- 
tween them, terminated. by roundiſh ſummits. It hath a 
 roundiſh germen, ſupporting a | ſlender permanent ſtyle, 
crowned by a headed ſtigma, The germen afterward be- 
comes a globular capſule ending in a point, baving four 
cells, filed with angular ſeeds. . 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 

Linnæus's eighth claſs, intitled Octandria Monogynia, 

which includes thoſe plants whoſe flowers have eight 

ſtamina and one ſtyle. 
The Spciks are, 

1. Laws0NIa (Inermis) ramis — oo bs 
134. Lawſonia whoſe branches have no ſpines. Liguſtrum 
6108 hy oa C. B. P. 476. Broad leaved 

Egyptian Privet, called Alhenna, or Henna, by the 

Arabians. 

. Lawsox1a (Spinoſa) ramis ſpinoſis. Flor. Zeyl. 134. 

Lawſonia with prickly branches, Rhamnus Malabaricus 

MaiL-ansx1. Pluk. Alm. 38. tab. 220. Malabar 

Buckthorn, called Mail anſti. 


The firſt ſort grows naturally in India, Egypt, and 


other warm eguntries, where it riſes with a ſhrubby 


ſtalk eight or ten feet high, The branches come 
out by pairs oppoſite ; theſe are ſlender, and covered 
with a whitiſh yellow bark, and garniſhed with oblong 
ſmall leaves of a pale green, ending in acute points, 
laced oppoſite. The flowers are produced 1n looſe 
— at the end of the branches; they are of a gray 
or dirty white colour, and are compoſed of four ſmall 
petals which turn backward at the top. The flowers 
are ſucceeded by roundiſh capſules with four cells, filled 
with angular ſeeds. | | 
The leaves of this ſhrub are muchuſed by the Egyptian 


women to colour their nails yellow, which they eſteem 


an ornament. 


The ſecond ſort grows naturally in both Indies, for | 
I have received ſpecimens of it from the Spaniſh | 
Weſt-Indies, where it was found growing naturally in | 


reat plenty. | 

his riſes with a woody trunk eighteen feet high or 
more. The wood is bard and cloſe, covered with 
a light gray bark. The branches come out alternate, 
and are garniſhed with oblong oval leaves, which 
ſtand without order; and at the joints where the leaves 
are placed, come out ſingle, ſtrong, ſharp thorns. The 
flowers are produced in looſe bunches from the ſide 
of the branches; they are of a pale yellow colour, 
and of a diſagreeable ſcent; they have four petals, 
which ſpread open ; between each of theſe are ſituated 
two pretty ſtrong ſtamina, terminated by roundiſh 
ſummits. After the flowers are paſt, the germen be- 
comes a roundiſh capſule with tour cells, including 
many angular ſeeds. . 
Theſe ts are. both propagated by ſeeds, which 
ſhould be ſown on a R in the ſpring, that 
the plants when they come up may have time to get 
ſtrength before winter. When tke plants are fit to 
remove, they ſhould be. each planted in a ſmall pot 
filled with light ſandy earth, and plunged into a hot- 
bed of tanners bark, where they muſt be ſcreened 
from the ſun till they have taken new root ; then their 
treatment ſhould be the ſame as that of the Coffee- 


tree, with this difference only, not to let theſe plants 


have ſo much water; but eſpecially in the winter, 
during which ſeaſon it ſhould be given to them very 
ſparingly, for by over-watering theſe plants I have 
known many of them deſtroyed ; theſe plants are too 
tender to thrive in the open air in England, ſo they 
muſt conſtantly remain in the ſtove, but in hot 
3 they ſhould have plenty of free air admitted 


to them. | 
LAYERS. Many trecs and ſhrubs may be propagated 
by l do not produce ſeeds here, ſo are 
not eaſily inereaſed by any other method. 


— 
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This is to be performed by ſlitting the branches a little 
way upward, and laying them-under the mould about 
half a foot; the ground ſhould firſt be well digged and 
made very light, and after they are laid they ſhould 
have a little water given.them. _ 

If they do not comply well in the laying of them 
down, they muſt be pegged down with a forked ſtick 
cut in form of a hook to keep them down; if the 
Layers have taken ſufficient root by. the next winter, 
they muſt be cut off from the main plants, and planted ' 
in the nurſery, as is directed about ſeedlings. | 
Some twiſt the branch or bare the rind, and if it be 
out of the reach of the ground, they faſten a tub or 
baſket, near the branch, which they fill with good 
mould, and lay the branch in it. A 


Laying of Trees, 


This operation is thus performed : 
iſt, Take ſome of the moſt flexible boughs and lay 
them into the ground about half a foot deep in fine 
freſh mould, faltening them down with forked ſticks, 
leaving them with the end of the Layer about a foot 
or a foot and a half out of the ground, and keep them 
moiſt during the ſummer ſeaſon, and they will pro- 
bably have taken root and be fit to remove in au- 
tumn, and if they have not by that time taken root 
they muſt lic longer. | 
2dly, Tie a piece of wire hard round the bark of the 
bough, at the place you intend to lay in the ground, 
and twiſt the ends of the wire, ſo that they may not 
untie, and prick the place above the wire through the 
bark, with an awl in ſeveral places, and then lay itin 
the ground as before directed; this will often ſucceed 
when the other fails. TA 
3dly, Cut a lit upwards at a joint, as is practiſed in 
laying of Carnations, which by gardeners is called 
tonguing the Layers, | | 
po 14 Twiſt the part of the branch deſigned to lay 
in the ground like a withy, if it is pliable, and lay it 
into the ground as directed in the firſt way of laying. 
sthly, Cut a circle almoſt round about the bough 
(that is deſigned to be laid) half an inch, at the place 
that is moſt convenient to lay into the ground, and 
manage it as is directed in the fitſt method of laying. 
The ſeaſon for laying hardy trees that ſhed their leaves 
is in October, but for ſuch as are tender in the be- 
ginning of March; for Evergreens, June or July are 
ou caſons, | 

hough Layers may be laid at any time in the year, 
yet the before-mentioned ſeaſons are moſt proper, for 
the reaſons following, becauſe they have the whole 
winter and ſummer to prepare and draw root; for at 
theſe times of the year the ſun has ſufficient power on 
the ſap of the tree to feed the leaf and bud, but has 
not power ſufficient to make a ſhoot. 
And if that ſmall quantity of ſap that does ariſe be 
hindered, as it will by ſome of the preceding pe þ of 
laying, the leaves and buds will gently crave of the 
Layer, and by that means will prepare the Layer to 
take root, or put forth roots a little to maintain it- 
ſelf, finding it cannot have it from the mother plant. 
And therefore, becauſe it wants but little nouriſhment 
at-that time of the year, it is better to lay Layers of 
trees, 'or to ſet cuttings than at other times, either in 
the autumn, when the ſap ſtirs but little, or in the 
ſpring when it begins to riſe, becauſe it is then apt to 
come too ſuddenly to draw ſap from the Layer, before 
the Layer has drawn or 8 for root; but for 
ſome ſorts the middle of ſummer is beſt. 
However, the ſpring or ſummer may do well for 
ſmall plants, becauſe ſuch plants being but ſhort- 
lived draw root the quicker. | 6 
If you would lay young trees from a high ſtandard, the 
boughs of which cannot be bent down to the ground, 
then you muſt make uſe of Oſier baſkets, boxes, 
or pots, filled with fine mould, mixed with a little 
rotten Willow duſt, which will keep moiſture to aſſiſt 


the Layer in taking root; this baſket, box, &c. m | 
be ſet upon a poſt or treſſel, &c. and the bough m]] 


7 


* a, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
_ 


| be laid according to either of the four fiſt ways of 


| ſhoors of the ſame year are laid in July, they will often 


L 


as to have one fide diſtinguiſhable from the other; 
they are properly the moſt extreme part of a branch, 


of flowers, the firſt is called Folium in Latin, and the 


. 6. 
A wedge-ſhaped Leaf (Cunei forme) is one whoſe length 
exceeds the breadth, and 1s narrowed to the baſe, | 


fig. 7. © PBS e 1 
An oblong Leaf (O5 ) is one whoſe length great] 
. exceeds 8 640, Seas extremit 1 
dan a ſegment of a circle, fig. 8. 


The harder the wood of the tree is, the young ſhoots 


way, they ſhould be tried at this ſeaſon ; but as theſe 


LEA 


laying, but too much head muſt not be left on, leſt 
that be injured by the wind, or by its own motion 
rub off the tender root; and the ſmaller the boughs 
are, the leſs way oy ſhould be left out of the 
ound, and care muſt be taken to keep them clear 
m weeds, 8 | : 


will rake root beſt; but if the wood be ſoft, the older 
boughs will take root the beſt. | 

There are many Kinds of trees and pry which will 
not put out roots from their woody branches, though 
laid down with the utmoſt care; yet if the young 


t out roots very freely, ſo that when any plants are 
ound difficult to propagate by Layers in the common 


ſhoots will be ſoft and herbaceous, they muſt not 
have too much wet, for that will cauſe them to rot; 
therefore it will be a better method to cover the ſur- 
face of the ground over the Layers with Moſs, which 
will prevent the ground from drying too faſt, ſo that 
a little water now and then will be ſufficient. 

EAVES. A Leaf is defined to be a part of a plant 
extended into length and breadth, in fuch a manner 


and the ornament of the twigs, and conſiſt of a very 
glutinous matter, being furniſhed every where with 
veins and nerves; one of their offices is, to ſubtilize 


and give more ſpirit to the abundance of nouriſhing | 


27 and to convey it to the little buds. | 

e ſhall firſt conſider the diſtinctions which are made 
by botaniſts in their definitions of the ſhape and form 
of Leaves in their titles and deſcriptions of plants, and 
afterward conſider their uſes in vegetation. 

The Leaf of a plant or tree is diſtinguiſhed from that 


other Petalum; therefore what is to be underſtood 
here of Leaves, are thoſe which are ranged on the 
branches and ſtalks of plants, and have no connection 
with the flower. | 

Theſe Leaves are either fimple or compound. 
Simple Leaves are thoſe of which the foot-ſtalk or 
petiole ſupports but one, compound ate thoſe of 
2 the foot · ſtalk ſuſtains many Leaves or ſmall 
olio ; 

Simple Leaves differ in reſpe& to circumſcription, 
angles, ſinus, apices, margin, ſuperficies and ſub- 
ſtance z circumſcription conſiders the form of the cir- 
cumference of Leaves where there are no angles or 
ſinuations; in which reſpect Leaves are, 
Orbiculate, or round Leaves (Orbiculatum) are ſuch 
whoſe breadth are equal to their length, and every 


part of their edges equally diſtant from the center, as | 


in-fig. 1. 

A roundih Leaf (Subrotundum) when the Leaf is nearly 

orbiculate, as in fig. 2. 

An oval or egg-ſhaped Leaf (Ovatum) when the length 

of the Leaf exceeds the breadth, and the baſe or lower 

part of it forms a ſegment of a circle ; but the upper 

U is not in proportion, but ſmaller, as in 
4. | : | 

1 obverſe oval Leaf is one whoſe foot-ſtalk is fixed 

to its ſmaller end. SEE 

An oval or elliptic Leaf (Ovale five ellipticum) is one 

whoſe length exceeds its breadth, and both ends are 

narrower than the 5 * of circles, as fig. 

A parabolical Leaf (Parabolicum) is one whoſe length 

exceeds its breadth, and is narrowed from the baſe 

upward, ſo becomes half egg - haped, fig. 5. 

A ſpatulated Leaf (Spatulatum) is of a roundiſh fi- 
re, but narrow at the baſe, and linearly lengthened, 


* 
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narrower 


- ſides are variou 
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A ſpear-ſhaped or ſpear-pointed Leaf (Lan eolntum) is 


oblong, and grows narrower toward both ends, 480 
terminates in a point, ag. 9." * 

A linear Leaf (Eineart) $ one whoſe two ſides run «1. 
moſt 3 to each other; they are uſually narrow 
and ſome what broader in the middle than at the tuo 


ends, fig. 10. 


A chaffy Leaf (Aceroſum) is when the linear Leaf ſtays 


on the tree, and is evergreen, as in the Fir, Yew, &. 
'It, it 
An awl-ſhaped Leaf (Subulatum) is one which is linea: 
- but gradually contracting towards the top, 
g. 12. | ; | | 
A triangular Leaf (Triangulare) is when the diſt i 
ſurrounded by three prominent angles, fig. 1. : 
A quadrangular and quinquangular Leaf, only differ 
from the former in the number of their ſides or an- 


gles, fig. 14. | 
. A deltoide Leaf is one with four angles, of which 


thoſe of the extremities are farther diſtant from the 
center than thoſe of the ſides, fig. 15. 

A round Leaf (Rotundum) is one without any angles, 
A ſinus (or Hollow) is uſed to expreſs thoſe openings 
or cavities in Leaves which diſtinguiſh them into parts, 


A 5 Leaf (Reniforme) is of a roundiſh fi. 


gure, and hollowed a little at the baſe, but without 

any angles, fig. 16. 

A heart: ſhaped Leaf (Cordatum) when they are ovate 

and hollowed a little at the baſe, but without any 

angles, fg: =. 

A moon-ſhaped Leaf (Lunuatum) is a roundiſh Leaf 

hollowed at the baſe, with two curvilinear angles in 

form of ſickles, fig. 18. 

An arrow-ſhaped (Sagittatum) is one which is 

triangular, and hollowed at the baſe for the inſertion 

of the foot-ſtalk, fig. 19. 

A heart arrow - ſnaped Leaf (Cordatum. ſagitlalum) is like 

the former, but the ſides of it are convex, fig. 20. 

A ſpear- pointed Leaf ( Haſtatum) is of * 2 form, 

the ſides and baſe of which are hollowed, and the an- 

8 ſo as to reſemble a Leaf compoſed of 
rts 


, fig. 21. 
A fiddle-ſhaped Leaf (Panduræ forme) is oblong, 


larger at both ends than in the middle, the two fides 


being compreſſed like the body of a violin, fig. 22. 
A cleft or divided Leaf (Fiſum) is divided by linear 
ſinuations and ſtrait margins ; from the number of the 


_ © diviſions they are termed a two, three, or many pointed 


leaf, fig. 23. | 
A lobated Leaf (Lobatum) is one which is divided al- 
moſt to the midrib, into parts which ſtand diſtant from 


each other, and have convex margins according to 
the number of theſe parts; it is called bilobed, tri- 


lobed, or quadrilobed, &c. fig. 24. 
A handed Leaf (Palmatum) is one which is divided 


into ſeveral longitudinal ſegments down to the baſe, 
2 they are united, and reſemble an open hand, 
g. 25. 85 
A mig ee. Leaf (Pinnatifidum) is one which is 
48 206 y divided into oblong horizontal diviſions, 
26. | 
A lyre-ſhaped Leaf (Lyratum) is one which is divided 
into tranſverſe ſegments, the upper ones being larger 
than the lower, which are farther aſunder, fig. 27. 
A laciniated or Jagged Leaf (Laciniatum) is one whole 
ly divided into Jags, which are again 
divided without any order, fig. 28. 


A finuated Leaf (Shiuatum) is one which has many ſi- 


muations on its ſides, but is not indented or notched 

on its edges, fig. 29. 

An indented finuated Leaf (Dentato-finuatum) is one 

= the former, but the ſide lobes are of a lincar 
gure. | 1 


e 
A divided Leaf (Partitum) is one which is divided 


into many parts to the baſe, ſo as to appear like many 

Leaves till cloſely examined. Theſe are called bipar- 

rite, trjpartite, &c. according to the number of parts, 
x 1 | 


A 3 a * £ 
* entire Leaf (Integrum) is one that is undivided, 
and has ſmooth edges. 8 

4 Apex 


* 
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Apex tip, is the extremity in which the Leaf termi- 

nates z Leaves in reſpect to theſe are termed, , 

A truncated Leaf (Truncatum) is one whofe ſummit 

ſeems as though it were cut off by a ſtrait line, in a 

tranſverſe direction. 

A bitten Leaf ( Premorſum) is one which is terminated 

by very blunt unequal cuts, fig. 31. 

A blunt Leaf (Retuſum) is one whoſe extremity is ter- 

minated by an obtuſe ſinus, fig. 32. 

A nicked 

is a little notched, fig. 33. 

An obtuſe Leaf (Obtuſum) is one whoſe point is ter- 

minated bluntly, or by a ſegment of a circle, fig. 34. 

A ſharp Leaf (Acutum) is one whoſe point is termi- 

nated in an acute angle, fig. 35. 


An acuminated Leaf (Acuminatum) is one which is ter- 


minated by an awl-ſhaped point, fig. 36. 


A pointed obtuſe Leaf (Obtuſum acumine) is one whoſe | 


upper part is rounded, but draws to an acute point, 


2. Leaf (Cirrboſum) is one which terminates 
with a tendril, fig. 38. as in Glorioſa, Flagellaria, &c. 
The margin-of a Leaf is the outermoſt _— of 
its ſides, excluſive of its diſk or middle, ſo in reſpect 
to their margin are, | 
A ſpinous Leaf (Spinoſum) is one whoſe edge or bor- 
der ends with hard ſtiff prickles, fig. 39. | 
An indented Leaf (Dentatum) is one whoſe edge has 
horizontal points of the ſame cohſiſtence with the Leaf, 
but are ſeparated from each other, fig. 40. 

A ſawed Leaf (Serratum) is one whole edges are 
ſharply notched like the teeth of a ſaw, which make 
acute angles bending toward the top, fig. 41. 

A backward ſawed Leaf (Retrorſo-ſerratum) is one 
whoſe ſerratures or teeth, are bent toward the baſe of 
the Leaf. 

A double ſawed Leaf ( Duplicato- ſerratum) is one whoſe 


edges are ſawed with larger teeth, aud the edges of 


theſe are again ſawed in the ſame menner. 

A notched Leaf (Crenatum) is one whole edges are 
indented with angles, which neither turn toward the 
pomt nor baſe. When theſe Og terminate 
obtuſely, it is called obtuſe crenated z when acutely, 
acute crenated; when the indentures are again in- 
dented, it is called double crenated (Dwplicato-crena- 
lum, ) fig. 42. a : | 
A bowed or ſerpentine Leaf (Repandu a 
margin has ſeveral obtuſe ſinuſes which are inſeribed 
with the ſegments of circles, fig. 43. © 5 
A cartilaginous or grily Leaf (Cartilagineum) is one 
whoſe edge is furniſhed with a firm cartilage of a dif- 
ferent ſubſtance with the Leaf, fig. 44. 


A ciliated Leaf (Ciliatum) is one whoſe edge is ſet 


with parallel hairs, ſo as to reſemble the hairs of the 
eye-lid, fig. 45. xa | 
A torn Leaf (Laceratum) is one whoſe edges are cut 
into ſegments of irregular ſhapes. 
A gnawed Leaf (Eroſum) is one which is ſinuated, and 
the ſinuſes have their edges again indented with ſmall 
obtuſe ſinuations, fig. X- 
A very entire Leaf ( Integerrimum) is one whoſe margin 
is entirely free of all notches or indentures. | 
The ſurface (Superſicies) is the outſide, or what covers 
the diſk of the Leaf, and reſpects both the upper and 
under ſurface, fo are termed, 
A viſcous Leaf (Viſcidum) has its ſi covered 
Vith a clammy moiſture which is not fluid, but ſticky. 
A downy Leaf (Tomentoſum) is one whoſe ſurface is 
covered with a nap of interwoven hairs ſo ſhort and 
fine, that the eye does not diſtinguiſh them ſingly, 
though the Leaf is evidently downy both to the oh 
and touch, fig. 47. ' 
A woolly Leaf (Lanatum) is one whoſe ſurface is co- 
vered with a kind of woolly ſubſtance, like a ſpider's 
web, as in Salvia, Sideritis, &c. | 
A hairy 
long diſtinct hairs, fig. 48. ; 
A rough or ſtinging Leaf (Hiſpidum) is one whoſe ſur- 
face is covered with rigid hairs, which either ſting or 
prick on being touched, fig. 49. 


* 


af ( Emarginatum) is one whoſe extremity | 


m) is one whoſe 


Leaf (Piloſum) has its ſurface furniſhed with | 


A depreſſed Leaf (Depreſſum) is one whoſe di 


cartilaginous edges, ig. 58. 
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A rough Leaf (Scabrum) is one whoſe ſurface has on 


it ſeveral little irregular prominences. | 

A ve 1 is one 1 ſurface is 

covered wit ints or „which ad- 

here lightly to r * 

A ed or channelled Leaf (S riatum) is when its 

ſurface has a number of parallel longitudinal furrows. 

A pimpled Leaf (Papillaſum) is one whoſe ſurface has 

many little roundiſh protuberances like nipples or 

bladders, fig. 50. 

A punctuated Leaf (PunZatum) is one whoſe ſurface 

has many hollow points diſperſed over it. 

A bright or ſplendent Leaf (Nitidum) is one whoſe 

ſurface is ſmooth and ſhining, as if poliſhed by art. 

A plaited Leaf (Plicatum) is one which has ſeveral an- 
ar riſings and hollows towards its borders, as if 

olded up, as in Alchimilla, fig. 5r. | 

A waved Leaf (Undulatum) is one whoſe ſurface to- 

ward the edges riſes and falls convexly like the waves 

of the ſea. | 

A curled Leaf (Criſpum) is when the circumference 

of the Leaf grows larger than the diſk will admit, ſo 

that the whole ſurface 1s raiſed in waves, fig. 52. 

A * leaf (Rugoſum) is one whoſe veins are con- 

tracted and ſunk below the diſk, and the intermediate 

fleſhy parts riſe in 

rough, fig. 53. 

A hollow or concave Leaf (Concavum) is one whoſe 

margin contracts, ſo is leſs than the middle, and is 

funk down or hollowed. 

A veined Leaf (Venoſum) is one whoſe veins are 


irregular forms, ſo as to appear 


_ branched, and appear to the naked eye. 


A convex Leaf (Convexum) is one whoſe middle riſes 
into a protuberant form. | 

A nervous Leaf (Nervoſum) is when the veins are ex- 
tended lengthways from the baſe toward the ſummit 
without branch 


me. bg. 54.  . 
A coloured Leaf (Coloratum) is one which has other 


colours than green, 

A ſmooth Leaf (Glabrum) is one whoſe ſurface is 
ſmooth, without any inequalities. * 

The ſubſtance of a Leaf reſpects the conditions of its 
ſides, in this ref] Leaves are, 

A taper Leaf (Teres) is one of a thick ſubſtance, and 
for the moſt part of a cylindrical form. 

A half taper Leaf (Semicylindraceum) is one which is 
of a cylindrical form, flatted on one fide. 
A hollow Leaf (Tubuloſum) is one which is hollow like 
a pipe, as thoſe of the Onion. 

A fleſhy Leaf (Carnoſum) is one that is ſucculent or 


full of pul 
is one whoſe margi- 


A 2 Leaf (Compreſſum) 
nal ſides are preſſed, ſo the ſubſtance of the Leaf 
is 1 than the difk. 

A plane Leaf (Planum) is one whoſe ſurfaces are every 
where parallel. | 

A gibbous Leaf (Gibbum) is one which is convex on 
both ſides, the middle being fuller of pulp. 

is more 
depreſſed than the ſides. 

A guttered Leaf e eee is one which has a 
longitudinal deep furrow running through the middle 
of L q is almoſt cylindrical, fig. 55. 

A double-faced Leaf (Ancipites) is one whoſe diſk is 
convex, and has two prominent longitudinal angles. 
A ſworfd-ſhaped Leaf (Enfforme) is one with thin 
edges, with a prominent rib running from the baſe to 
the point in the middle. 

A faulchion or ſcymiter-ſhaped Leaf (Acinaciforme) is 


one which is fleſhy and compreſſed, with one of its 


_— convex and narrow, the other thick and ſtrait, 
g. 56. | 

An ax-ſhaped Leaf (Dolabriforme) is one which is 
roundiſh, obtuſe, and compreſſed, gibbous on the 
Om the inſide ſharp-edged and taper below, 

* » ol a 

A tongue-ſhaped Leaf (Linguiforme) is linear, fleſhy, 
and obtuſe, convex on the under fide, and has often 


A two- 


winged Leaf ending with a tendril or claſper, fig. 65. | 
| af (Abruptum) is a winged Leaf 
not terminated by an odd lobe or claſper, fig. 66. 
An oppoſite-winged Leaf (Oppoſite pinnatum) is when | 
the ſmall Leaves or lobes are placed oppoſite on the 


An abrupt - winged 


. whoſe im 
do another, fi 


two ſma 


ſmall Leaves. 
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A two-edged Leaf ( Anceps) is one which has 2 74 
minent angles, 1 lengthways on a convex diſk. 
A three-cornered Leaf (Triquetrum) has three longitu- 
dinal plain ſides like an awl-ſhaped Leaf. 
A three-edged Leaf (Trigonal) is much like the former, 


but in this the ribs are ſharp and membranaceous, 
the ſurface of the Leaf being channelled. When a 


Leaf has four or five angles, it is called tetragonal 


and pentagonal, &c. 

A furrowed Leaf (Sulcatum) is one that has ſeveral 
ridges running lengthways, which have obtuſe ſinuſus, 
fi 
Fo 
under part of the diſk prominent the whole length, 
and the upper concave like the keel of a boat. 

A membranaceous Leaf ( Membranaceum) is one wholly 
compoſed of membranes, without any apparent pulp 
between. + 

A compound Leaf (Compoſitum) in general means one, 
which is formed of ſeveral ſmall Leaves ſtanding upon 
one foot · ſtalk, but theſe Leaves are diviſible again to 
the ſtructure and poſition of the ſmall Leaves. 

1ſt, Into fuch as are properly and diſtinctly called 
compound Leaves; 2dly, the — z 3dly, the 
ſupradecompound, of each of theſe in its place. 

In deſcribing theſe kinds of Leaves, the whole Leaf 
which is the reſult of the combination, is conſidered 
as one Leaf, called (Folium) and the ſmall leaves which 
together compoſe it (Folioli) or lobes, 

A ſimple compound Leaf, is one whoſe ſimple foot- 


| ſtalk bears more than one Leaf. 


A jointed one ( Articulatum) is when one Leaf grows 
out of the point of another, fig. 60. 
A fingered Leaf (Digitatum) is one which is compoſed 


cf ſeveral ſmall Leaves joining to one foot-ſtalk at 


their baſe, ſpreading open like the fingers of a hand, 
fig. 61. 
eo kobe Leaf (Binatum) is one with two ſmall 
Leaves on one foot-ſtalk, fig. 62, 

A three-lobed Leaf (Ternatum) is one with three ſmall 
leaves, which is frequently called a trifoliate Leaf, 
fig. 63. 

0 cincockal Leaf (Quinatum) has five ſmall Leaves 
on the ſame foot-ſtalk. 

A winged Leaf (Pinnatum) is one which has many 
ſmall Leaves, ranged on each ſide a ſingle foot-ſtalk 
like wings; of theſe there are ſeveral kinds. 


An unequal winged Leaf (Pinnatum cum impare) 1s a 


winged 
lig. 64. | 28 
A claſper-winged Leaf (Pinnatum cum cirrbe) is a 


af, terminated by an odd lobe or (Folioli) 


midridz. b 
An alternate-winged Leaf (Alternatim pinnatum) is 
when the ſmall Leaves ſtand alternate, 


An interrupted-winged Leaf (Interrupt? pinnatum) is 


when there are ſmaller. lobes intermixed with larger 
upon the ſame midrib, fig. 67. 7 

A jointed-winged Leaf (Articulatè pinnatum) is when 
the common foot-ſtalk is jointed, fig. 68. » 

A running-winged Leaf ( Decurſivè pinnatum) is one 
Leaves run along the foot-ſtalk from one 


e 
A conju ed eek (Conjugatum) is one which has but 
i Leaves on the ſame foot-ſtalk. _ 

We next proceed to the decompounded Leaves. 

A decompounded Leaf (Decompoſitum) is one whoſe 
fcor-ſtalk is once divided, and joins together many 
A double conjugated Leaf ( Bigeminatum) is one whoſe 
foot-ſtalk divides in forks, and connects four ſmall 


Leaves on the top, or it is compoſed of two conju- 


gations. 


A double trifoliate Leaf (Biternatum) is one whoſe 


foot · ſtalk is divided, and each diviſion ſuſtains three 
ſmall Leaves, fig. 70. : 


. | 
keel-ſhaped Leaf (Carinatum) is one that has the 


| 
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k 


| 


, 
o 


one whoſe foot-ſtalk is many times divided, 
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A double-winged Leaf ( Bipinnatum) is one w 

ſtalk is divided, and theſe Aiden ber dnl — 

ranged on their ſide like wings, fig. 71. | 

A toot-ſhaped or branched Leaf (Pedatum) is one 

whoſe foot-italk is divided, and has ſome ſmall Leaves 

r on the inner ſide, as in Paſſiflora and Arum 
g. 72. | ; 

A greater compounded Leaf (Supra decompofitum) is 


and each 


diviſion is garniſhed with ſmall Leaves, 
A.triternate Leaf (Triternatum) is one whoſe foot: tall 
2 three — trifoliate Leaves. 
triple-winged Leaf (Tripinnatum) is one com 

of ſeveral double-winged _ F thele are n 
nated by two ſmall Leaves, they are ſaid to be abrupt 
fig. 73- but when they are terminated by an odd one. 
they are calledan irregular, triple, wingedLeaf, fig. 4 


We next come to conſider the diſtinctions of Leayc 


from their place, poſition, inſertion, or their direction 
when joined to the other parts of plants. wy 
A ſeed Leaf (Seminale) is the firſt Leaf of the plant 
and is what former writers called coty ledones; theſe 
are different in form and ſubſtance from the other 
Leaves, fig. 75. 

A bottom Leaf (Radical) is one whoſe foot-ſtalk riſes 
immediately from the root, | 1 

An upper or ſtalk Leaf (Caulinum) is one which grows 
from the ſtalk of the plant, fig. 76. 

An axillary Leaf (Arillare) is one which grows from 
the inſertions of the branches, fig. 77. 

A flower Leaf (Florale) is one that is inſerted near 
the flower, and never appears but with it, fig. 78. 
A ſtarry Leaf (Stellate) fig. 79. or whorled Leaf (Ver- 
ticillata) is when ſeveral Leaves are diſpoſed in whorls 
round the ſtalk, fig. 80, 


Oppoſite Leaves (Oppoſita) are when thoſe upon the 
ſtalks ſtand by pairs on each ſide, fig. 81, g 
Alternate Leaves (Alterna) are when they ſtand alter- 
nate above each other, fig. 82. | 


Sparſed Leaves (Sparſa) are ſuch as ſtand without order 
over the whole plant. | 
Cluſter Leaves (Conferta) are fuch as come out from 
the ſide of the branches in cluſters, and are ſo cloſe 
to one another, that it is not eaſy to diſcover their ex- 
act ſituation, fig. 83. 

Imbricated Leaves ( Imbricata) are ſuch as are placed 
over each other like tiles on a houſe, or the ſcales of 
fiſhes, fig. 84. | 
Faſciculated Leaves (Faſciculata) are ſuch as grow in 
cluſters from the ſame point, fig. 85. 

Diſticba is when the Leaves are ranged along only 
upon two ſides of the branches, as in the Fir-tree. 

A target or ſhield-ſhaped Leaf (Peltatum) is one whoſe 
foot-ſtalk is fixed to the diſk, and not to the baſe or 
edge of the Leaf, fig. 86. | 

Petiolatum is when the foot-ſtalk is inſerted to the 
baſe of the margin, fig. 87. 

Seſſile is when the Leaf fits cloſe to the ſtalk or branch, 


and has no foot-ſtalk, fig. 88. 


A running Leaf ( Decurrens) is when the Leaf adheres 
to the ſtalk or branch, and is extended along the ſtalk 
from the baſe, ſo as to form a leafy border on each 
ſide the ſtalk, fig. 89. | 
Amplexicaule is when the baſe of the Leaf environs 
or embraces the ſides of the ſtalk entirely, fig. go. 
Semiamplexicaule, is when the baſe of the Leaf reach 
but half round the ſtalk. | 

A perfoliate Leaf (Perfoliatum) is one which is per- 
forated by the ſtalk or branch, which do not touch 
the margin, fig. 91. . - 
Connatum, is when the two oppoſite Leaves cohere 
at their baſe, ſo as to form one body embracing the 
ſtalk, fig. 92. 

Vaginans, is when the baſe of the Leaf forms a kind 
of cylinder, embracing the ſtalk like a ſheath, as in 
Corn, Graſs, fig. 93. 

The direction of Leaves. | 

An adverſe Leaf (Adverſum) is one whoſe ſides reſpect 
the meridian and not the heavens, as the Ginger, &c. 


An 
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An oblique Leaf (Obligunm) is when the baſe of the 
Leaf regards the ſky, and the ſummit the horizon. 


An inflexed or incurved Leaf (Inflex:m) is one which 
grows in form of a bow, turning its point toward the 


ſtalk again, fig. 94. . | 
Ariſe 1s when the diſk of the Leaf approaches 
near the ſtalk. * 
An ere& Leaf (Erectum) is one ſo ſituated as to make 
a very acute angle with the ſtalk; fig. 95. 
Patens, is when the Leaf does not make fo acute an 
angle with the ſtalk as the former, and yet does not 
ſtand horizontal, fig. 96. 0 | 
An horizontal Leaf (Horizontal) 1s one which ſtands 
fectly at right angles with the ſtalk, fig. 97. 
Tees Leaf (Reclnatum) is one whoſe kunt is 
lower than the baſe, fig. 98. TN 
A rolled Leaf (Revolutum) is one whoſe upper part 
is rolled downward, fig. 99. 2 
A dependent Leaf (Dependens) is one whoſe ſummits 
int to the earth, __ 
A rooting Leaf (Radicans) is one which puts out roots. 
A floating Leaf (Natans) 1s one which floats on the 
ſurface of the water, as the Water Lily, &c. 
Demerſum, is uſed to expreſs a Leaf funk below the 
ſurface of the water. 
Having explained the ſeveral forms of Leaves, by 
which botaniſts diſtinguiſh them, and alſo their poſi- 
tion, both in regard to the other parts of the tree, or 
plant, and that of the earth, we ſhall next proceed to 
their ſtructure and uſes ; for theſe were not deſigned 
by the wiſe Creator only for ornament, but they are 
of more important uſe 1n vegetation, and are as va- 
riouſly conſtructed in their ſeveral parts, as their ſe- 
veral uſes for which they are deſigned. 
Some plants have very thick fleſhy Leaves, whoſe 
pulpy ſubſtance is always moiſt; theſe are ſuch plants 
as naturally grow upon dry barren rocky places, and 
for the moſt part are natives of warm countries; and 
as they perſpire very little in compariſon of moſt other 
plants, they are adapted to grow in ſuch places where 
they can receive very little nouriſhment from the 
earth. Moſt of the Leaves of theſe plants have a thin 
compact ſkin over their ſurface, with very ſmall mi- 
nute pores, whereby the deſcending moiſture is thrown 
off, which, if admitted into the ſubſtance of the Leaves, 
or ſtalks, would in a very ſhort time cauſe a mortifi- 
cation, and deſtroy the plant. 5 . 
The Leaves of all thoſe trees and fhrubs which 
continue their verdure all the year, have alfo a thin 
compact ſkin or cover over their ſurfaces, as is eaſily 
diſcovered by macerating them in water, in order to 
ſeparate the parenchyma from the veſſels of the leaves, 
which cannot be effected in any of theſe Evergreens, 
till the thin parchment-like cover is taken off; theſe 
trees and ſhrubs are found, by experiment, to imbibe 
and perſpire but little in the ſame ſpace of time, when 
compared with the deciduous trees and ſhrubs'; and 
it is principally owing to this cloſe covering, as alſo 
to the ſmall proportion of moiſture contained in their 
veſiels, that they retain their verdure, and continue 
through the winter on the trees. The nutritive 
Juices of theſe plants always abound more or lefs with 
an oily or terebinthinous quality, which ſecures them 
from the injury of froſt, ſo that many of theſe ever- 
green trees are — to grow in the coldeſt parts of 
the habitable world. 
In all the Leaves of trees and plants which J have exa- 
- mined, there are two orders of veins or nerves, one 
belonging to each ſurface z and I have generally ob- 
ſerved, that the lower lamina or under ſide of the Leaf, 
had the ramitications larger, and were capable of ad- 
mitting a liquid to paſs through them, which thoſe of 
the upper ſurface would not; theſe two orders of 
veins are inoſculated at ſeveral places, but not ſo 
cloſely” connected, but that they may be eaſily ſepa- 
rated, after they have been macerated in water a pro- 
per time, for ſome Leaves 1 a much longer 
time than others, to render the parenchyma ſoft 
enough to ſeparate eaſily from the veins without tear- 
ing them. F 


| 


—— 


upper ſurfaces are 
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Theſe two laminæ, or orders of veitis, are ſuppoſed 
to be deſtined for different purpoſes; the upper lami- 
na is thought to be air-veſſels, or trachæ, through 
which the perſpiring matter is protruded, and by which 
the a'r 15 inſpired; that theſe are pores through which 
that ſubſtance paſſes, which is thrown out of the plants, 
is pretty evident; for the clammy ſubſtance which is 


commonly called honey-dew, is always found flicking 


to the upper ſurface of Leaves, from whence many 


have ſuppoſed that this ſubſtance fell from above, and 


lodged upon the Leaves in the night. This is the 
Manna which is collected from Aſh- trees in Calabria, 
and from the Alhagi in Perfia, &c. and is no other 
than the nutritive Juices, or a ſubſtance ſeparated 
from that, which iſſues from the pores of the Leaves, 
and 1s concreted on the ſurface of the Leaves by the 
cold air; but whenever this is found in quantity 
upon the Leaves, it is a ſure ſign of a diſeaſed plant. 
The lower lamina of veins are ſuppoſed to be deſtined 
for another purpoſe, which is that of receiving, pre- 
paring, and conveying the moiſture imbibed from the 
riſing vapours of the earth, by which trees and plants 
are greatly nouriſhed ; and for this uſe we ſee how 
differently the two ſurfaces are formed ; - the upper 
one is commonly ſmooth and lucid, and the under is 
frequently covered with hairs, or a ſoft down, the bet- 
ter to ſtop and detain the riſing vapours, and tranſmit 
them to the inner veſſels; and where the ſtructure of 
the Leaves are different, it is found by rience, 
that their functions alter; fot thoſe Leaves, whoſe 
rniſhed with down. or hairs, 
are found to be the receivers and conveyers of 
the moiſture, and not the under ones, as in the 
other plants. 

If the ſurfacesof theſe Leaves are altered, by reverſing 
the branches on which they grow, the plants are ſtop- 
ped in their growth, until the foot-ſtalks are turned, 


and the Leaves recover their former poſition. This 


ſhews how neceſſary it is to ſupport all thoſe weak 
ſhoots of plants, which are naturally diſpoſed for up- 
right growth, and that either twine about the nei h 
bouring trees for ſupport, or that put out claſpers, 
by which they take hold of whatever trees or plants 
grow near them, and are thereby ſupported ; and, on 
the contrary, how abſurd is that practice of tying 
up the ſhoots of thoſe plants which are  naturall 
difpoſed to trail upon the ground; for, in both theſe 
caſes, nature is reverſed, and conſequently the growth 
of both ſorts of plants is greatly retarded. 

This is one of the great functions for which the Leaves 
of trees and plants are. deſigned ; but, beſides this, 
there are others of equal importance to the well-being 
of plants and fruits ; the firſt is that of the foot- 
ſtalks of Leaves nouriſhing and preparing the buds of 
the future ſhoots, which are always formed at the 
baſe of theſe foot-ſtalks, and during the continuance 


of the Leaves in perfect health, theſe buds increaſe 


in their magnitude, and, in the deciduous trees, are 
brought to maturity before the foot-ſtalks ſeparate 
from the buds in autumn; but if by accident the 
Leaves are blighted, or if the entire ſurface, of the 
Leaves are cut off, and the foot-ſtalks are left re- 
maining, yet the buds will decay, or not arrive to 
their proper ſize, for want of that nouriſhment which 


is conveyed to them from the Leaves; ſo that when- 


ever trees are diveſted — their 1 4 thoſe 
Leaves are cut, or otherwiſe impaired, though it may 
in either caſe happen when the buds — 4 nearly 
formed; yet if it is before the foot · ſtalks ſeparate 
naturally from the branches, the future ſhoots will be 
weakened in proportion to the time when this is done ; 
therefore, as from all the experiments which have been 
made in order to know how ſerviceable the Leaves 
of trees and plants are to their well-being, it has been 
found, that where the plants have been diveſted of 
their Leaves, or their Leaves have been eaten, or cut, 
during their growth, the plants have been remarkabl 
weakened thereby. This ſhould reach us not to pull, 
or cut off the Leaves of trees, or plants, on any 
account, while they retam their verdure or are in 
| 7X health, 


| 


, is, of fee ing down Wheat in the winter and. 4 ing 
with ſheep; at. the ſtalks are rendere 


naor are the grains of Corn . — and well nou- 
riſhed, as that which is not fed down upon the ſame 
ground: this is a fact which I can affert from many 


2 more ſubtile parts; nor is it ſeldom, that, in a 


all the ſuperfluous humours, except thoſe which, per- 
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As alſo how abſurd that common ee 


very weak, and the cars are in proportion ſhorter ; 


years experience ; for when. Corn or Graſs is fed 
down cloſe to the root, the ſucceeding blades will 
be much finer than if the firſt Leaves had been left 
remaining; which is evident from all ſheep paſtures, 
where the Graſs is much finer and ſhorter than in 
other places; as alſo upon lawns and bowling-greens, 
where the Graſs is often mowed, — — yas be 
rendered finer in proportion to the frequency of mow- 
ing it, yet the ſpecies of Graſs is the ſame with that 
on the richelt paſtures ; ſo that although this may be 
a deſirable thi or lawns, &c. in gardens, yet 
nom 70s a bod to the produce, this ſhould be 
avoided. 
Beſides theſe, there are other uſes for which Leaves 
are deſigned, one of which is that of ſhading the buds 
for the tuture ſhoots from the ſun, which would ex- 
hale and dry up all their moiſture, as alſo the ſhading 
of the young fruit, which is abſolutely neceſſary du- 
ring the time of their growth ; for I have ſuſpended 
the Leaves of trees which were growing againſt walls, 
ſo as to expoſe the fruit to the ſun, and not taken 
any of them off the branches, yet I have always found 
thoſe fruits ſo expoſed, have been greatly ſtinted in 
their growth, have never arrived to near the 
ſize of others above and below them on the ſame 
branches, nor were they ſo well taſted, or replete 
with juice. | 
In making this experiment, I was as careful as poſ- 
ſible not to reverſe the ſurfaces of the Leaves, having 
been thoroughly convinced, from many repeated ex- 
periments, how prejudicial that is to all plants; but 
notwithſtanding this precaution, the event was as be- 
fore- mentioned. 

Another principal uſe of the Leaves is to throw off 
tranſpiration, what is unneceſſary for the growth 
the plants, anſwering to the diſcharge made by 

ſweat in animal bodies; and as plants receive and 

tranſpire much more, in equal time than large ani- 
mals, ſo it appears how neceſſary the Leaves are to 
reſerve the plants in perfect health ; for it has been 

Fond by the moſt exact calculations, made from re- 


peated experiments, that a plant of the Sun-flower re- |. 


ceives and perſpires, in twenty-four hours, ſeventeen 
times more than a man. 
As naturaliſts have generally aſcribed a four-fold uſe 
to Leaves, I ſhall leave to mention them here, 
and then ſhall give an account of the moſt accurate 
experiments which have been made to aſcertain the 
truth of their hypotheſes. 
1. Chiefly, that they do in the ſpring time receive 
the crude humours into themſelves, divide them very 
minutely, and move them ſtrongly in the utricles, and 
perhaps draw in from the air what is neceſſary, though 
unknown to us, and carry back great plenty of elabo- 
rate juice to the plant. 
2. That there may be a r of what is un- 
rofitable, anſwering to the diſcharge made by ſweat; 
For ſometimes 1 — — 79 Leaves are 
ſo overcharged by the great plenty of diſtending hu- 
mour ¶ juice, ] that they ws the 2 8, let 


_— 


— 
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ſeaſon, great plenty of juices are this way diſ- 
charged and imbibed. Thus Manna is found to ex- 
ſude ſ ſweat forth] from the Leaves of certain trees, if 
a cold night ſhould follow a hot day; and the ſame 
thing frequently happens in divers other plants and 
trees, as we learn from the bees flying to the Lime- 
tree, that they may gather that gumous ſubſtance from 
their Leaves; it is from the ſurfaces of the 
Leaves, as well as from the flowers, thoſe animals 
collect their honey z but if the heat ſhould be leſs, 


haps, are tranſmitted by inſenſible tranipiration chro- 


the arterial veſſels, exhaling naturally, are ſeen to re. 
turn into the trunk. - 
„That the bibulous veſſels, dried by the diurnal 
. and for this reaſon to be compared to veins 
may imbibe, in the night-time eſpecially, thoſe Wa- 
tery parts, which, among others, lie hid in the air 
under the form of a very thin dew, and ſo make 
amends for the loſs made by the arteries, by the new 
moiſture received. | 
4. Laſtly, the Leaf ferves chiefly for this purpoſe, 
that it may keep and nouriſh the eye, or gem, until 
the gem, by degrees growing out to a greater bulk, 


preſſes together the veſſels of the foot - ſtalk, from 


whence the humour is by little and little ſtopped in 
the Leaf, till it cannot any more return to the foot- 
italk ; which, by the cealing of the afflux and reflux 
of the nutritive juice, grows putrid, whence a con- 
ſumption being cauſed, the Leaf dies, and falls off, 


which is the chief cauſe of the falling of the Leaves 


in autumn. | 

The Rev. Dr. Hales, in his excellent Treatiſe of Ve- 
getable Statics, ſpeaking of the perſpiration of plants, 
gives an account of the following experiments, viz. 
That in July or Auguſt he cut off teveral branches of 
Apple-trees, Cherry-trees, Pear-trees, and Apricot- 
trees, two of a ſort; they were of ſeveral ſizes, from 
three to ſi feet long, with proportional lateral branches, 
and the tranſverſe cut of the largeſt part of the ſtems 
was about an inch diameter. f 

That he ſtripped off the Leaves of one bough of each 
ſort, and then ſet their ſtems in ſeveral glaſſes, pour- 
ing in known quantities of water. ; 

The boughs with Leaves on them imbibed ſome fif- 
teen ounces, ſome twenty, twenty-fave, or thirty, in 
twelve hours day, more or leſs, in proportion to the 
1 of Leaves they had, and when he weighed 
them at night, they were lighter than in the morning. 
While thoſe without Leaves imbibed but one ounce, 
and were heavier in the evening than in the morning, 
they having perſpired little. 3 
The quantity imbibed by thoſe with Leaves de- 
creaſed very much every day, the ſap - veſſels being 
probably ſhrunk at the tranſverſe cut, and too much 
ſaturate with water, to let any more paſs, ſo that uſu- 
ally in four or five days the Leaves faded and wi- 
thered much. 

He adds, that he repeated the ſame experiments 
with Elm branches, Oak, Ofier, Willow, Sallow, 
Aſpen, Currant, Gooſeberry, and Filbert branches, 
but none of theſe imbibed ſo much as the forego- 
ing, and ſeveral ſorts of Evergreens very much lels. 
He adds alſo another experiment: That on the 1 ;th 
of Auguſt, he cut off a large Pippin with two inches 
ſtem, and its twelve adjoining Leaves: that he 
fet the ſtem in a little phial of water, which im- 
bibed and perſpired in — days one third of an 
ounce. 

And that at the ſame time he cut off from the ſame 
tree another bearing twig of the ſame length, with 
twelve Leaves, no Apple on it, which imbibed in 
the ſame three days near three-fourths of an ounce. 
That about the ſame time, he ſet in a phial of water 
a ſhort ſtem of the ſame tree, with two large Apples 
on it, without leaves, and they imbibed near three- 
fourths of an ounce in two days. 

So in this experiment, the Apples and Leaves im- 
bibed four-fifths of an ounce, the Leaves alone near 


 three-fifths, but the two large Apples imbibed and 


perſpired but one third part ſo much as the twelve 
eaves, then the one Apple imbibed the one: ſixth 
irt of what was imbibed by the twelve Leaves ; 
therefore two Leaves imbibe and perſpire as much 
as one Apple; whence their perſpirations ſeem to 
be proportinable to their ſurfaces, the ſurface of the 
Apple being nearly equal to the ſum of the upper 
and under ſurfaces of the two Leaves. 
Whence it is probable that the uſe of theſe Leaves 
(which are placed juſt where the fruit joins to the 
tree) is to bring nouriſhment to the fruit. 


And 
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And accordingly "op oniernva, that the Leaves next 
adjoining to the bloſſoms are in the ſpring ven much 


expanded, when the other Leayes on 3 ſhoots | 
are but beginning to ſhoot, and that all Peach Leaves 
r 


are v ore the bloſſam goes off. 

And that, in Apples and Pears, the Leaves are one- 
third or half grown, before the bloſſom opens, ſo pro- 
vident is nature in making timely. proviſion for the 
nouriſhing the yet embryo fruit, 

He alſo adds another experiment: he ſtri 
Leaves of an Apple-tree branch, and then fixed the 
great end of the ſtem in the page it raiſed the mer- 
cury 2 + + inches, but it ſoon ubſided, for want of 
the plentiful perſpiration of the Leaves, fo that the 
air came in almoſt as faſt as the branch imbibed 
water, \ | 

And as a farther proof of the influence of the Leaves 
in railing the ſap, he alſo made the following expe- 
riment. 


On the ſixth of Auguſt, be cut off a large Ruſſert 


Pippin, with @ ſtalk. 1 + 4 inch long, and twelve ad- 


joining Leaves growing to t. jt 

He cemented the ſtalk faſt in the upper end of a 
tube, which tube was ſix inches long, and one- 
fourth diameter; as the ſtalk imbibed the water, it 
raiſed the mercury four . 
That he fixed another Apple of the ſame ſize in the 
ſame manner, but firſt pulled off the Leaves, and it 
raiſed the mercury but one inch; that in the ſame 
manner he fixed a A twig, with twelve 
Leaves on it, but no Apple, and it raiſed the mercury 
three inches. REN 
He then took a like-bearing twig, without either 
Leaves or Apple, and it tailed the mercury one- 
fourth of an inch. 

So a twig, with an Apple and Leaves, raiſed the 


mercury four inches; one with Leaves, only three 


inches; one with an Apple without Leaves, only one 
inch. 


A Quince, which had two Leaves juſt at the twig's |. 


inſertion, raiſed the mercury 2 + + inches, and held 
it up a conſiderable time. 5 

A ſprig of Mint, fixed in the ſame manner, raiſed 
the mercury 3 + + inches, = to 4 feet 5 inches 
height of water. | | 
"Theſe, and many more experiments of the Rev. Dr. 
Hales, that curious enquirer into the cauſes, tate, 
and progreſs of vegetation, evidently ſhew the great 
perſpiration of the Leaves of plants, and their great 
uſe in raiſing the ſap, and other functions of vegeta- 
ble nature; to. whale excellent treatiſe before- men- 
tioned, I refer the curious enquirer. 


I ſhall add, That nature has directed us as to the 


true diſtance we ought to train the branches of trees 
againſt walls or eſpaliers, which ſhould always be in 
proportion to the ſize af their Leaves, for if we re- 


gard her progreſs in the great varieties of trees, which! 
are within our obſervation, we ſhall always find their 


branches grow diſtant from each other in proportion 
to the breadth of their Leaves; and it was upon this 
account that the Romans ſo much admired the Plata- 
nus, becauſe the Leaves, being large, afforded them 
a kindly ſhade in ſummer, but in winter, hen they 
are deſtitute of Leaves, their branches growing at a 
reat diſtance, eaſily admitted the beams of — by 
ſhall next beg leave to mention a few, out of the 


many experiments which have been made by Monſ. 
Bonnet, of Geneva, to prove that moſt Leaves im- 
bibe the moiſture of the air on their under ſurface, | 
| 1 


i ſ 
d the 


upon the various Leaves of trees and herba, 
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cloſet, where the ait was W l and as the 
water in the leis evaperand, was from time 
to time a ſupply of freſh, which was added with a 


gh ſo thatthe Leaves were not diſturbed. The 

eaves were taken from the following plants; the 

_ Plantain, the Mullein, the Wake Robin, the Wt 
Mallow, the Nettle, the Marvel of Peru, the Kindney- 
bean, the Sun-flower, the Cab the Balm, the 
Cock's-comb,'the purple-leaved » Spinach, 
and the ſmaller Mallow. 


Six of theſe ſorts he faynd continued green a long 
time, and theſe were with different ſurfaces upon the 
water; they were of the following ſorts, the Wake 
Robin, the CIOs the Sun-flower, the Cab- 
the Spinach, and ſmall Mallow; among the 
others the following forts were found to draw the 
moiſture better with their upper ſurface than their 
under, the Plantain, the Mullein, the great Mal- 
low, the Nettle, the Cock's- comb, and the purple 
Amaranth. | 
The Leaves of the Nettle whoſe under ſurface was 
upon the water, were decayed in three weeks, whereas 
thoſe whoſe u ſurface was next the water conti- 
nued two mon 
The Leaves of Mullein, whoſe under ſurface was 


next the water, did not continue freſh more than five 


or ſix days, but thoſe whoſe upper ſurface was next 
the water Jaſted five weeks. 

The Leaves of the purple Amaranth, whoſe upper 
ſurface was next the water, continued freſh three 
months, whereas thoſe whoſe under ſurface was next 
the water, were decayed in a week. 

The Leaves of the Marvel of Peru and the Balm, 
appeared to have the advantage, whoſe under ſur- 
faces were next the water. 

The Leaves of Wake Robin and of the Cock's- 
comb, whoſe foot-ſtalks only were put into the wa- 
ter, continued freſh a pw. time thoſe which 
were placed with either ſurface next the water. 

The Leaves of the Great Mallow, the Nettle, the 
Sun-flower, the Marvel of Peru, and Spinach, whoſe 
faot-ftalks were plunged into the water, continued 
freſh a ſhorter time than thoſe which had either of 
their ſurfaces next the water. 

The Leaves of the Mullein, of Plantain, and Ama- 
ranth, which received the water at their foot-ſtalk, 
continued freſh much longer than thoſe, whoſe under 
ſurface was next the water. | | 

It is not difficult to explain the reaſon of this fact, 
for the orifices of the ſap -· veſſels in the foot · talk, 
are much larger than haſt of either ſurface, ſo that 
the moiſture inſinuates in greater quantities, and with 
more eaſe, the firſt than by the ſecond way. 

After this the ſame gentleman made experiments on 
the Leaves of ſixteen ſorts of trees and ſhrubs of 


Ye 2 ſorts, the Lilac, the Pear - tree, the 


| pen, the Laurel, the Cherry-tree, the 
Plumb-tree, the Horſe Cheſnut, the White Mul- 
berry, the Lime- tree, the Poplar, the Apricot, the 
Walnut, the Filbert, the Oak, and the Creeper. 

Among theſe ſpecies, he found that the Lilac and 
the imbibed the moiſture on their upper ſur- 
face, equally with the under ſurface ; but in all the 
other ſorts, the under ſurface imbibed it in much 
greater quantities than the oppoſite. The difference 
was very remarkable in the Leaves of the White 


Mulberry, for thoſe whoſe upper ſurface was laid 


upon the water, faded in five days, whereas the other 
whoſe under ſurface was next the water, preſerved 
their verdure near ſix months. | | 
The Vine, the Poplar, and Walnut-tree are very re- 
markable inſtances, how little diſpoſed the upper ſur- 
faces of the Leaves of ligneous plants are to. imbibe 
the + ot hc for r oth three ſorts, whoſe 
upper ſurfaces were applied to the water, decayed al- 
3 ſoon as thoſe etch had no nouriſhment. 
Arall the experiments made by this curious gentleman 
IK 15 re- 


markable, that all thoſe Leaves which imbibed the 


moiſture by their upper ſurface, were ſuch as had 


that 


. 
. 
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+ * Yhat ſurface covered with either hairs or down; and } and for the ſame reaſon it is likely that the moſt re- 
on the contrary, where the under ſurface was garniſh- | fined and active primeiples of animals are alſo prepared 
| with either hairs or down, the moiſture” was im- in thie air, and thence conveyed through the lungs into 
ibed by that ſutface. He likewiſe mentions many | the blood ; and that there is plenty thefe ſulphurco- 
experiments made by himſelf,” and alſo by Mon.] areal particles in the Leaves, is evident from the ſul- 
du Hamel de Monceau, of the Royal Academy of „ere exſudations that are found in the edges of 
Sciences at Paris,” in rubbing the Leaves over with | Leaves, of which bees are obſerved to make their 
varniſh, oil, wax, and honey, to fee the effect of | waxen cells, as well as of the duſt of flowers. And 
theſe upon various Leaves, ſome of which were rub- | that wax abounds with ſulphur, is plain from its 
d over on both ſurfaces, others only n one; |  burhing freely, &c. | | | 
ome only a part of the ſurface, others the edges | We n reaſonably conclude, that one great 
of the Leaves were rubbed over, and in ſome 1 uſe of Leaves is hat has been long ſuſpected by 
the foot: ſtalks of the Leaves were rubbed with | matly, viz. to perform, in fome meaſure, the ſanie 
theſe, They likewiſe anointed the trunks of ſome | office for the ſupport of the vegetable life, as the 
trees and ſhrubs, and left the Leaves and branches | lungs of animals do for the _ of animal life; 
in their natural ſtate. ' otter - n drawing through their Leave; 
The reſult of theſe experiments was, that where the ſome part of their nouriſhment from the air. 
Leaves were anointed on both ſurfaces with varniſh, LE DU M. Raii Syn. 1—142. Lin. Gen. Plant. 483, 
they decayed preſently ; and where they were anointed | Marſh Ciſtus, or wild Roſemary. 
with the other things, in proportion as thoſe were The CRARACTERVS are, | 
moſt penetrating, fo the Leaves continued a ſhorter | Fhe flowrer has a ſmall ' empalement of one leaf, in- 
time than the others; and where one fürface ol dented in froe parts. It hath five oval, . 
was anointed, they continued much longer than thoſe | ixg petals, and ten flender ſtamina the length of the pe- 
which were anointed on both; and where the pedicle | — - which ſpreuu open, terminated by oblong ſummits, 
only was anointed, they continued ſtill longer; but | and 'a roundiſh germen ſupporting a ſlender ſtyle, crotonen 
the anointing of the trunks, made no ſenſible alter- | &y an obtuſe figma. The germen afterward becomes a 
ation, ting in very hot weather; when'they both | roundiſh capſule” with frve cells, opening at the baſe in 
imagine IS the anointing them was of ſervice, 'by | five parts, and filled with ſmall, narrow, acute-poinied 
hindering the too great tranſpiration which might | ſeeds. - 
weaken the trees for they obſerved, that thoſe trees | This genus of plants is by Dr. Linnæus ranged in 
which were varniſhed, ſuffered leſs from the violent the firſt ſection of his tenth claſs, intitled Decandria 
heat, than the trees which were left in their natural Monogynia, which includes thoſe plants whoſe flowers 
82 whe have ten ſtamina and one ſtyle. - | 
Monſ. Bonnet alſo obſerved, that thoſe Leaves which | Me have but one Spreiks of this genus, viz. 
were varniſhed, the tender parts of the Leaves were | Lepun (Paluſtre] foliis linearibus ſubtus hirſutis, flori- 
deſtroyed by it, and the tough fibres only were left | bus corymboſis. Flor. Suec. 341. Ledum with very 
remaining. * ew r laps | marrow leaves, hairy on their under fide, and flowers grow- 
As it would ſwell this work much beyond its intended | i in a corymbus. Roſmarinum ſylveſtre minus noſ- 
bulk, were I to mention more of theſe curious ex- tras. Park, Hiſt. 76, Our ſmall wild Roſeniary, 
periments, I ſhall refer the curious to his book, | This plant grows naturally upon moſſes and bogs in 
where they will find a great number of the moſt ac- | many parts of Yorkſhire,” Chefhire, and Lancaſhire, 
curate and well conducted experiments related, to | where it riſes with a ſlender ſhrubby ſtalk about two 
© aſcertain the uſes of the Leaves of plants in ve- | feet high, dividing into many lender branches, which 
etation. . . PANE p are garniſhed with narrow leaves not much unlike 
he before-mentioned Rev. Dr. Hales, in his FTrea- | thoſe of Heath. The flowers are produced in ſmall 
tiſe of Vegetation, ſays, it is plain from many expe- | cluſters at the end of the branches, which are ſhaped 
riments and obſervatiohs he had before mentioned, | like thoſe of the Strawberry-tree, but ſpread open 
that Leaves are very ſerviceable in this work of vegeta- | wider at the top. Theſe are of a reddiſh colour, 
tion, by being inſtrumental in bringing nouriſhment | and a in May, and in the natural places of their 
from the lower parts, within the reach of the at- go! are ſucceeded by ſeed - veſſels filled with ſmall 
traction of the growing fruit, which, like young ani- „ which ripen in the autumn. a 
mals, is furniſhed with proper inſtruments to fuck | Iris with great difficulty this plant is kept in a gar- 
it thence; but the Leaves ſeem alſo deſigned for | den, for as it naturally grows upon bogs, ſo unleſs 
many other noble and important ſervices z for na- | the plants have ſome ſuch ſoil and a ſhady ſituation, 
, | ore admirably adapts her inſtruments, ſo as to be at they will not chrive. The plants muſt be procured 
\ _ the ſame time ſerviceable to many good purpoſes, from the places of their growth, and taken up with 
Thus the Leaves, in which are many 3 ducts roots, otherwiſe they will not live. They can- 
in vegetables, ſeparate and carry off the redundant not be propagated in gardens, but in the moſſes their 
watery fluid, which, by being long detained; would | roots ſpread ànd propagate pretty freely. 
| , furp rancid, and prejudicial to, the plant, = ths LEEKS. See Porrum. © OL he! ; - 
the more nutritive parts to coaleſce; part of which | LEGUMES, or LEGUMENS, are a ſpecies 
* nouriſhment, we have good reaſon to think, is con-] of plants which are called pulſe, ſuch as Peas, Beans, 
- veyed into vegetables through the Leaves, which | &c. and are ſo called, — they may be ga- 
plentifully imbibe the dew which contain ſalt, ſul- | thered by the hand without cutting. Mr. Ray reck- 
phur, &c. | „ * N. ons all thoſe plants which have a papilionaceous 
or the air is full of acid and ſulphureous particles, flower, among the Legumes; but the French com- 
Which, when they abound much, do, by the action] prehend moſt forts of eſculent plants, under this ge- 
and reaction between them and the elaſtic air, cauſe | neral title of Legumes. 
that ſultry heat which uſually ends in lightning and L E GUMINO Us, of or belonging to pulſe. 
thunder; and theſe new combinations of air, ſul-LEMN A. Lin. Gen. 1038. Lens Paluſttis, Duck- 
Phu, and acid ſpirit, which are conſtantly forming in | Meat. This is a very common plant, growing upon 
© the itz are doubtleſs very ſetvictable in promoting | ſtanding waters in moſt parts of England; where, if 
te work of vegetation when, being imbibed by | it is not diſturbed, it will ſoon cover the whole 
the Leaves, they may not improbably” be the mate- | * ſurface. - renn 
- - "rials, out of which the more ſabrile and refined prin- LEMON TREE. See Limox. | 
. -Gples'of MS agg are formed x for ſo fine à fluid LENS.” See Exvom. © ö 
* 12 the air ſeems to be a more proper medium, wherein LENTISCUS. See PisrAcIA. Ws 
do prepare and combine the mere exalted principles LEON TICF: Lin. Gen.” Plant. 423. Leontopeta- 
vo vegetables, chan the groſſer watery fluid of che ap: Jon," Tourn Cor. 49. tab. 484. Lipn's Leaf. 
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had raiſed in the Chelſea garden: but 


LEO 


The CraracTErs are, 5 
The empalement of the flower is made up of fix v 
narrow leaves, which are alternately ſmaller and drop off. 
The flower has fix oval acute petals, which are twice the 
length of the empalement, and fix neftariums which are 
fixed by ſmall foot-ſtalks to the baſe of the petals. It hos 
fix ſhort flender ſtamina, terminated by ereft ſummits. In 
the center is placed an oblong oval germen, ſupporting a 
ſhort taper ſtyle, inſerted obliquely to the germen, crowned 
by a fimple ſtigma. The germen afterward becomes a glo- 
bular ſtvollen berry a little ſucculent, with one cell, in- 
cloſing two or three globular ſceds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection 
of Linnæus's ſixth claſs, which includes thoſe plants 
whoſe flowers have ſix ſtamina and one ſtyle. 

The Spxcits are, | 


. LzowTice (Chryſogonum) foliis pinnatis, petiolo com- 


muni ſimplici. Hort. Cliff. 122. Lions Leaf, with 
winged leaves having one common ſingle foot: ſtalt. Leon- 
topetalon foliis coſtæ ſimplici innaſcentibus. Tourn. 
Cor. 49. Lions Leaf with a ſingle foot. ſtalt to the 


leaves. 


. LeonTice (Leontopetalum) foliis decompoſitis, 


olo communi trifido. Hort. Cliff. 122. Lion's 2 
with decompounded leaves, and a common trifid foot. ſtalb. 

Leontopetalon foliis coſtæ ramoſæ innaſcentibus. 

Tourn. Cor. 49. Lion's Leaf with a branching foot- 

alk to the leaves. | 
Theſe plants both grow naturally in the iſlands of 
the Archipelago, and alſo in the Corn fields about 

Aleppo, where they flower ſoon after Chriſtmas. They 

have large tuberous roots about the ſize of thoſe of 

Cyclamen, covered with a dark brown bark ; the 

leaves ariſe upon ſlender foot-ſtalks immediately from 

their roots, which grow about ſix inches high ; that 

of the firſt ſort is ſingle, having many ſmall folioli 

ranged along the midrib, but the footſtalks of the 

ſecond ſort are branched into three ſmaller ; upon each 

of theſe are ranged ſeveral folioli or ſmall leaves, in 

the ſame form as the winged leaves. "The flowers fit 

upon naked foot-ſtalks, thoſe of the firſt ſort ſuſ- 

tain many yellow flowers, but the flowers of the ſe- 

cond are ſmaller and of a paler colour. Theſe in their 

native country appear ſoon after Chriſtmas, but in 

England they do not flower till the beginning of 
April, and are never ſucceeded by ſeeds here. 

Both theſe plants are propagated by ſeeds, which 

require to be ſown ſoon after they are ripe, otherwiſe 

they ſeldom ſucceed ; but as they are brought from 

diſtant countnes, they ſhould be preſerved in ſand to 

be ſent to England. I received a few of the ſeeds from 

the Duke D*'Ayen, which were ſent him from Aleppo, 

put up in ſand, and theſe came up better than any of 
thoſe which came over dry; for of ſeveral parcels of 
theſe ſeeds which I have ſown of both kinds for three 

you ſucceſſively, I had not more than two plants 

pk | 


The plants are very difficult to preſerve in England, 
for the roots will not thrive in pots; and when they 
are planted in the full ground, the froſt frequently 
deſtroys them in winter, eſpecially where the roots are 
young. Of late years the winters have proved ſo very 
unfavourable, as to kill all the young roots which I 
Before the ſevere 
winter in 1740, I had ſome of the roots which were 
planted in a ſouth-weſt border that flowered ſeveral 
ears, and without any ſhelter ſurvived the winters 
bur although I covered many of thoſe roots which I. 
had lately raiſed, yet I could not preſerve them. 


The leaves of theſe plants decay about Midſummer, 


and the roots remain in an inactive ſtate till the fol- 
lowing ſpring, at which time the flowers and leaves 
come up nearly at the ſame time. 

When the ſeeds are procured from abroad, the beſt 
way is to ſow them as ſoon as they arrive, and cover 
them with glaſſes in the winter to protect them from 
froſt ; and in the ſpring, when the plants begin to 
appear, they muſt have the free air admitted to them 
at all times when the weather is mild, otherwiſe they 


are very ſubject to draw up tall with weak ſtems, and | 


Small Lion's Tail of t. 
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their roots do not increaſe in their bulk. If the plants 
are not too cloſe, it will be beſt to let them remain in 
the place unremoved till the ſecond year; but where 
they are too cloſe, part of the roots may be taken u 

in October, and tranſplanted cloſe to a warm wall, 
being very careful not to diſturb the roots which are 
left ſtanding ; and in November, before the hard froſt 
ſets in, it will be a good way to lay ſome old tanners 
bark over the ſurface of the ground, three or four 
inches thick, to prevent the froſt from penetrating to 
the roots; but this ſhould be moſt of it taken off in 
March, before the roots vegan to puſh out their 
leaves; and if this is removed in part ſoon after the 
hard froſt is over in February, and another part three 
weeks or a month after, it will be better than taking 
it all off at the ſame time; and if a thin covering of 
the tan is left at the laſt over the ſurface of the ground, 
it will prevent the drying winds of the ſpring from 
drying the ground, which will be of great ſervice to 
the roots. Theſe roots ſhould have a dry looſe ſoil, 
and muſt be ſeldom removed; but when that is done, 
October is the beſt time, for then the roots are inactive. 


LEONTODON. Lin. Gen. Plant. 817. Dens leo- 


nis. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 468. Dandelion; in French, 
Dent de Lion. | 
There are four or five ſpecies of this genus, which 
row naturally in the fields either in England or 
F rance, ſo are ſeldom cultivated in gardens ; but as 
ſome people in the ſpring gather the roots out of 
the fields, and blanch them in their gardens for a fal- 
lad herb, ſo I have mentioned the genus, but ſhall 
forbear ſaying any thing more of them, than that 
they are very bad weeds both in gardens and fields; 
o ould be rooted out before their ſeeds are ripe, 
otherwiſe they will ſpread to a great diſtance, as they 
have down adhering to them, by which they are 
wafted about by the wind. 


LEONTOPODIUM. See PranTaco. 
LEONURUS. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 187. tab. 87. 


Phlomis. Lin, Gen. Plant. 642. [Auge, of Alus, 
a lion, and za, a tail, becauſe the creſt of this 


flower ſeems to reſemble the tail of a lion.] Lion's 


Tail. z 

The CHARACTERS are, 
The flower has a tubulous, five-cornered, permanent em- 
palement of one leaf; the flowers have one petal, of the 
lip or ringent kind; the upper lip is long, cylindrical, 
hairy, and entire; the lower is ſhort, A and cut 
into three parts. * It hath four ſtamina ſituated under 
the lower lip, two of which are ſhorter than the other ; 
theſe are terminated by oblong compreſſed ſummits. In the 
bottom of the tube are ſituated four germen Jupporting a 
ſlender ſtyle, ſituated with the ſtamina, crowned by a bifid 
acute ſtigma. ' The germen afterward become four oblong 
angular ſeeds, fitting in the empalement. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond ſection 
of Tournefort's fourth claſs, which includes the herbs 
with a lip flower of one leaf, whoſe upper lip is hol- 
lowed like a ſpoon. Dr. Linnæus has joined the ſpe- 
cies of this genus to the Phlomis, and has applied this 
title to the Cardiaca, from which he ſeparates theſe 
plants, becauſe they have no punctures on their ſum- 
mits. Theſe he ranges in the firſt ſection of his four. 
teenth claſs, which includes the plants with a ringent 
(or grinning) flower, that have two long and two 
ſhorter ſtamina, and naked ſeeds ſucceeding, ſitting 
in the empalement. 

The CHARACTERS are, 


. Lzeonugvs (Africana) foliis lanceolatis, obtusé ſer- 


ratis. Hort. Cliff. 312. Lion's Tail with ſpear-ſhaped 
leaves which are bluntly ſawed. Leonurus perennis 
Africanus, ſideritidis foho, flore Phcenicio majore. 
Breyn. Cent. 1. 171. Perennial African Lion's Tail with 
an lrontvort leaf, and a larger ſcarlet flower. | 


. Lreonugus (Nepetæfolia) foliis ovatis, calycibus de- 


cagonis, ſeptem dentatis, inæqualibus. Hort. Cliff. 
3 . Lurz Tail with oval leaves, an empalement bav- 
ing ten corners, and ſeven unequal indentures. Leonurus 
minor capitis Bonæ Ne vulgd. Boerh. Ind. alt. 180. 
e 
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Cape of Caod Hope. 
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The firſt ſort is a native of Ethiopia, but has. been 
long cultivated in the Engliſh gardens. This riſes with 


ſeveral branches from the ſide, which are four-corner- 
ed; theſe are garniſhed, with oblong narrow leaves, 
acutely indented on their edges; they are about three 


inches long, and half an inch broad, hairy on their 


upper ſide, and veined on. their under, ſtanding op- 
poſite. The flowers are produced in whorls round 
the branches, each of the branches having two or 
three of theſe whorls toward their ends, ſitting very 
cloſe to the branches; they are of the lip kind, ſhaped 
ſomewhat like thoſe of the Dead Nettle, but their creſts 
are much longer and covered with ſhort hairs; they 
are of a golden colour, ſo make a fine appearance. 
The flowers commonly appear in October and No- 
vember, and ſometimes continue till the middle of 
December, but are not ſucceeded by ſeeds here. 
There is a variety of this ſort with varicgated leaves, 
which is by ſome admired ; but as this ſeldom pro- 
duces ſo large whorls of flowers as the plain fort, it is 
not ſo generally eſteemed. 
The ſecond fort is mentioned by ſeveral authors as 
an annual plant ; they alſo ſuppoſe it to be a native 
of America, and believe it was brought from Surinam 
to Holland; but it is undoubtedly a native of the Cape 
of Good Hope,. from whence I have two or three 
times received the ſeeds; and the late Dr. Boer- 
haave aſſured me, that he frequently received the 
ſeeds from that country, as alſo a painting of the 
plant, ſo that he made no doubt of the plant grow- 
ing naturally there, 
This. riſes with a ſquare ſhrubby ſtalk about three 
feet high, ſending out ſeveral four-cornered branches, 
which are garniſhed with oval crenated leaves, rough 
on their upper ſide like the Dead Nettle, but veined on 
the under, which is of a pale green: theſe are placed 
oppoſite by pairs, as are alſo their branches. The 
flowers come out in whorls round the branches, in 
like manner as the former, but are not ſo long nor ſo 
deep coloured ; they appear at the ſame ſeaſon with 
the firſt, and continue as long in beauty. 
Both theſe ſorts are propagated by cuttings in Europe, 
for they do not produce any ſeeds here. If the cut- 
_ tings are planted in July, after the plants have been 
ſo long expoſed to the open air as to harden the ſhoots, 
they will take root very freely. They ſhould be 
planted in a loamy border to an eaſt aſpect, and if 
they are covered cloſely with a bell or hand-glaſs to 
exclude the air, and ſhaded from the ſun, it wall for- 
ward their putting out roots; but when they begin to 
ſhoot, the glaſſes ſhould be raiſed to admit the free 
air, to preyent their drawing up weak, and by de- 
grees they muſt be expoſed to the open air. As ſoon 
as they have taken good root they muſt be taken up, 
and each planted in a ſeparate pot filled with ſoft 
loamy earth, and placed in the ſhade till they have 
taken new root ; then they may be removed to a 
ſheltered ſituation, where they may remain till Octo- 
ber, when they muſt be removed into the green-houſe, 
and afterward treated as the Myrtle, and. other hardy 


green-houſe plants, obſerving to water the firſt ſort 
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PIDIUM. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 215. tab. 103. 

Lan. Gen. Plant. 718. Dittander, or Pepperwort. 
The CHaracTERs are, | 

T he empalement of the flower is compoſed. 

concave leaves, which fall off. The flower 


L 
four bel 


than ibe empalement, and fix awl-ſhaped ſtanina the 


length of the empalement, two of which are ſhorter than | 


the other, terminated by fingle ſummits. In the center is 
fituated a heart-ſhaped germen, ſupporting a ſingle ſtyle, 


crowned by an -7 ſtigma. The germen afterward turns | 
e 


to a ſpear-ſhaped ſeed-veſſel with two cells, divided by an 
intermediate pa*tition, containing oblong ſeeds. | 

This genus Ci plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's fifteenth claſs, intitled Tetradynamia ſili- 
culoſa, the flower having four long and two ſhorter 


lamina, and the ſeeds being included in ſhort pods. 


Z four oval 
petals placed in form of a croſs, which are much larger | 


: 


a ſhrubby ſtalk ſeven or eight feet high, ſending out 


[three inches long, and one and a 
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The Segcixs are, Abladen r ert 

1. LErI Dun (Latifolium) foliis ovato-lanceolatis inte- 
gris ſerratis. Hort. Cliff. 330. Dittander with entire, 

obal, ſpearſbapod leaves, ' which are ſawed. Lepidium 

latifoſium, C. B. P. 97. Broad: leaved Dittander. 

2. Lredtun (Arvenſe) foliis lanceolatis amplexicauli- 
bus dentatis, Hort, Cliff. 33 1. Dittander, with ſpear- 

aped indented leaves which, embrace the ſtalts. Le- 

pidium humile, incanum aryenſe. Tourn. Inſt. R. II. 

216. Law beam Dittander of the fields. f 

3. Lær uA Cbalepenſe) foliis ſagittatis ſeſſilibus den- 
tatis. Ameœmn. Acad. 4. p. 321. Dirtander with arrow- 
ſhaped indented laaves ſitting coſe to the ſtalls. 3 97 
humile minus incanum, Alepicum. Tourn. Init. 216. 
Low Ditiander of Aleppo with: laſs, boary leaves. 

4. Lynn (Beris) floribus diandris tetrapetalis, fo- 
lis inferioribus lanceolatis ſerratis, ſuperioribus line- 
aribus integerrimis. Flor. Leyd. Prod. 334. Dittan- 
der with s baving four petals and tevo ſtamina, 
whoſe under leaves are ſpear: ſbaped and ſawed, and 
the upper narrow and entire. Lepidium gramineo fo- 
lio five, Iberis. Tourn. Inſt. 216. Dittander with a 
Graſs leaf, or Iberis. | | 

5. LEUN (Perfoliatum) foliis caulinis pinnato-mul- 
tifidis, ramiferis cordatis, amplexicaulibus integris. 
Hort, Cliff. 331. Dittander with. lower leaves wing- 

pointed, and thoſe on the branches heart-ſhap:d, entire, 
and embracing the ſtalks, Thlaſpi verum Dioſcori- 
dis. 1 Zan. Hiſt. 193. The true Mithridate Muſtard of 
Dioſcorides,', | A | 

6. Lx miu (Virginicum) floribus ſubtriandris tetrape- 
talis, folijs linearibus pinnatis. Lin. Gen. Plant. 645. 
Dittander with flowers having four petals, chiefly with 
three ſtamina, and very narrow winged leaves. Iberis 
humilior annua Virginiana ramoſior. Mor. Hiſt, 2. 
p. 311. Lower, annual, branching - Sciatica Creſs of 
Virginia. 

7. Leeipivm, (Lyratym) folus lyratis criſpis. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 644. -Dittander ; with curled lyre-ſhaped leaves. 
Lepidium Orientale naſturtii criſpi folio. Tourn. Cor. 
15. Eaſtern Dittander with a Loft like curled Creſs. 

8. LzeeipiuM (Nudicaule) ſcapo nudo ſimpliciſſimo, flo- 
ribus tetrandris. Lœfl. It, 155. Dittander with a ſingle 
naked ftalk, and flowers with four ſtamina. Naſtur- 
tium minimum vernum, foliis tantum circa radicem. 
Magn. Montp. 187. | 

9. Lzeipium (Petræum) foliis pinnatis integerrimis, pe- 
talis emarginatis calyce minoribus, Flor. Suec. Dit- 
tander aich entire winged leaves, and indented petals to 
the flowers which are ſmaller than the empalement. Na- 
ſturtium pumilum vernum. C. B. P. 105. 5 

10. LzeipiuM (Sativum) floribus tetradynamis, foliis 
oblongis multifidis. Vir. Cliff. 63. Dit ander with fix 
ſtamina. in ibe flowers, and oblong leaves with many 
points. Naſturtium hortenſe. Garden Creſs. 

11, LeewiuM (Subulatum) follis ſubulatis indiviſis ſpar; 
ſis, caule ſuffruticoſo. Lin, Sp. 899. Dittander with 
aul. ſbaped undivided leaves, and a ſhrubby ftalk. Le- 

idium capillaceo folio, fruticoſum Hiſpanicum. 

Tour, Inſt. 216. | [LOREM s 

12. Lzeivivm, (Ruderale) floribus diandris apetalis, fo- 
liis radicalibus dentato-pinnatis, ramiteris linearibus 
integerrimis. Flor. Suec. 64. Dittander with two ſta- 
mina in tbe fawers, fugaciaus petals, the bottom leaves 
indented, and thoſe on the. branches linear and entire. 

Naſturtium ſylveſtre Ofyridis' folio. C. B. P. 105. 

13. LzPIDbIen (Boenarienſe) floribus diandris tetrapetalis, 

foliis omnibus pinnato-multifidis. Lin. Sp. 901. Di- 

tander with two ſtamina and four petals to the flowers, 

and all the leaves wing- pointed. Thlaſpi Bonarienſe 

0 cl Bare invide 1. . Hort, Elth. 286, ; 

The firſt ſort grows naturally in moiſt places in many 
parts of England, ſo is now ſeldom cultivated in gar- 

dens. It bath ſmall, white, creeping roots, by which 

it multiplies very faſt, ſo as to render it difficult to 
eradicate the plant, after it has grown long in any 

place; the lower leaves are oval, ipear-ſhaped, about 
half broad toward 
the baſe, ſawed upon the edges, having long foot- 


ſtalks; The ſtalks riſe two feet high, they are ann, 
| ap an 
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and ſend out many ſide branches; the leaves upon the | 


ſtalks are longer, narrower, and more acute-pointed 
than the lower, and are not ſawed on their edges. 
The flowers grow in cloſe bunches toward the top of 
the branches, which come out from the fide ; they are 
ſmall, and are* compoſed of four ſmall white petals, 
which appear in June and July, and the ſeeds ripen 
in the autumn. The whole plant has a hot bitin 
taſte like Pepper, and the leaves have been often uſe 
by the country people to give a reliſh ro their viands 
inſtead of Pepper, trom whence it had the appellation 
of Poor Man's Pepper. 

This plant is eaſily propagated, for every piece of 
the root will grow and multiply wherever it is planted, 
ſo will become troubleſome to root out after growing 
for ſome time in a garden. The leaves of this plant 
bruiſed and mixed with hog's lard, and applied as 
a cataplaſm to the hip, help the ſciatica; and 
ns in the mouth, cauſe a great defluxion of 
rheum, ſo is ſaid to help ſcrophulous tumours in the 
throat. | 

The ſecond ſort grows naturally in Auſtria and Italy 
this hath a fleſhy fibrous root, from whence ariſe ſe- 
veral weak ſtalks about a foot and a half high, which 
are garniſhed with ſpear-ſhaped leaves, three inches 


long and one and a half broad, deeply cut in upon | 
the edges; . theſe are ſmooth, a little hoary, and em- 


brace the ſtalks with their baſe ; the lowers are ſmall, 
white, and grow in looſe bunches at the end of the 
branches. They flower from June till the beginning 
of September, and the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 
This 1s a perennial plant, which propagates very faſt 
by its roots, and is ſeldom admitted into gardens. 


The third ſort grows naturally about po; this | 
hath creeping roots, which extend to a great diſ- 


tance, ſo will toon ſpread over a large piece of ground. 
The leaves of this are longer and narrower than. 
thoſe of the former, and are leſs hoary ; the flowers 
grow in looſe bunches at the end of the branches ; 
they are ſmall and white like thoſe of the firſt. This 
is a hardy perennial plant, which propagates by its 
creeping roots in as great plenty as either of the 
former. ul 


The fourth ſort grows naturally 'in the ſouth of | 


France, Italy, and Sicily, but is preſerved in ſome 
Engliſh gardens for variety. This hath a long fleſhy 
root, which runs deep into the ground, and ſends out 
many oblong leaves, which are ſawed on their edges, 
and ſpread flat on the ground; the ſtalks are flen- 
der, ſtiff, and branch out horizontally on every ſide ; 
they riſe about two feet high, and are garniſhed with 
very narrow entire leaves. The flowers/come out in 
cloſe ſmall cluſters at the ends of the branches; 
they are white, and appear in June and July, and the 
ſeeds ripen in the autumn, If the ſeeds are permitted 
to ſcatter, the plants will come up early in the ſpring, 
and require no other care but to keep them clean 
from weeds; the roots will abide ſeveral years if 


they are in a dry ſoil. This plant is alſo commended | 


for its virtues in ſciaticas, it bruiſed and mixed with 
hog's lard as the firſt, and from its virtues it obtained 
the title of Sciatica Creſs. 

The fifth ſort grows naturally in Perſia and Syria; 


this is ſuppoſed to be the true Mithridate Muſtard of | 


Dioſcorides. It is an annual plant, whoſe lower leaves 
are winged, and finely cut into many ſegments; the 
| ſtalks rife a foot high, dividing into many ſlender 
branches, which are garniſhed with heart-ſhaped 
leaves that are entire, and embrace the ſtalks with 
their baſe. The flowers grow in long looſe ſpikes from 


the end of the branches ; they are ſmall, yellow, and | 
appear in June and July, and the ſeeds ripen in Sep- 


tember, ſoon after which the plant decays. 

The ſeeds of this plant ſhould: be ſown in the au- 
tumn, for thoſe which are ſown in the ſpring ſeldom 
flower the ſame year, and are often killed by the froſt 
in winter; whereas thoſe which are ſown in the au- 
tumn, or the plants that riſe from ſcattered ſeeds, will 


always flower about Midſummer, and the ſeeds ripen |. - 


in Auguſt and September following. The plants re- 


— 
* * 
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quire no other care but to thin them, and keep them 
clean from weeds. W NN 
The ſixth ſort is an annual plant, which grows na- 
turally in Virginia, and alſo in all the iſlands of the 
Weſt-Indies, where the inhabitants gather the leaves, 
and eat them in cheir ſallads, as we do the Garden 
Creſs. 

The lower leaves of this ſort are three inches long 
and one broad, ſawed on their edges, and are of a light 
green, with a biting taſte like Creſs. The ſtalk riſes 
a foot and a half high, ſending out a great number 
of ſmall ſide branches, which are garniſhed with nar- 
row leaves regularly ſawed on their edges, ſo as to re- 
ſemble winged leaves ; theſe fit cloſe to the branches. 
The flowers are produced at the end of the branches 
in looſe ſpikes; they are ſmall and white, and are ſuc- 
ceeded by roundiſh or heart-ſhaped compreſſed ſeed- 
veſſels, which have a border round them. It flowers 
in June and July, and the - ſeeds ripen in the au- 
tumn; this fort is eaſily propagated by ſeeds, which 
may be ſown upon an opeh in April, where the 
plants are deſigned to remain; and when they come 
up, they will require no other care but to thin them 
where they are too cloſe, and keep them conſtantly 
clean from weeds ; or if the ſeeds are permitted to 
ſcatter in the autumn, the plants will come up very 
= and may be treated in the ſame way as the 
Other. 


The ſeventh ſort grows naturally in Aſia, and alſo in | 


Spain, from whence I have received the ſeeds. This 


is a biennial plant; the lower leaves which ſpread on 


the grqund, are near two inches long, and about half 
an inch broad, indented on both ſides in ſhape of a 
lyre, and curled on the edges; the ſtalks riſe a foot 
high, and divide into a great number of ſlender 
branches, garniſhed with ſmall oblong leaves, which 
are cut on their ſides, and a little curled on their 
edges; the ſtalks and leaves are of a gray colour, 
inclining toward hoarineſs. The flowers are produced 
in cluſters at the end of the branches; they are very 
{mall and white, appearing in July, and are ſucceeded 
by roundiſh bordered ſeed- veſſels, which are com- 
preſſed, and have two cells each, containing two 
ſmall oblong ſeeds, which are ripe in the autumn. 

This fort may be propagated by ſeeds in the ſame 
manner as the former; or if the ſeeds are permitted to 
ſcatter in the autumn, the plants will come up with- 


out care, and ſhould be treated in the ſame way 


as the former ſort ; but this does not flower till the 
ſecond year, ſo the plants ſhould be left farther 
aſunder. 2. 

The eighth fort grows naturally about Montpelier. 
It is a ſmall annual plant, having a few wing-pointed 
leaves which ſpread on the ſurface of the ground; 
between which | ariſes a naked ſtalk two or three 


inches high, ſupporting five or ſix ſmall white flowers, 
each having four petals placed croſswiſe, and four ſta- 


mina placed near the ſtyle; the germen afterward be- 
comes a ſhort capſule, including four or five roundiſh 


— 


ſeeds. | | | 
If the ſeeds of this ſort are ſown in the autumn, the 
lants will flower in April and their ſeeds ripen in 
ay; which, if permitted to ſcatter, the plants will 
come up in autumn, and require no other care but 
2 thin them where they are too cloſe, and weed 
em. 3 a ( ' 
The ninth ſort is alſo a low annual pon which grows 
naturally on Putney-heath z the leaves of this are 
winged and entire, theſe are placed near the ground; 
the-flower-ſtalks riſe two inches high, ſupporting a 
few white flowers, whoſe petals are leſs than the em- 
palement, and are indented at their points. This 
flowers in May and June, and if their ſeeds are 
permitted to ſoatter, the plants will come up as the 
former. N- . 
The tenth ſort is the Garden Creſs, ſo much uſed in 
winter and ſpring ſallads, and being ſo well known 
requires no deſcription. There are three varieties of 
this, one with broad leaves, another with curled 


leaves, and the common fort which is uſed; * 
a 0 


of this ſhould be ſown in drills pretty <lofe, in winter, 
on moderate hot-beds, but in ipring 


borders, and will ſoon be fit for uſe.; therefore ſhould 
be cut while young, otherwiſe it will be too rank. 


The eleventh ſort is a low ſhrubby plant, garniſhed |; 


with entire awl-ſhaped leaves, which are very nar- 
row; theſe are placed alternately on the ſtalks ; 
the foot-ſtalks of the flowers proceed from the wings, 
and alſo terminate the ſtalks ; the flowers are white, 
and ſhaped like thoſe of the other ſpecies. 
This ſort may be propagated by ſeeds or cu 
the ſeeds ſhould be ſown in the {pring on 
light earth, in the open air; and when the plants are 
fit to tranſplant, a few of them ſhould be planted in 
pots, which may be ſheltered in winter under a com- 
mon frame; for in ſharp winters, thoſe plants which 
are expoſed in the open air are frequently killed: the 
remaining plants ſhould be planted in a ſheltered ſitu- 
ation in a dry rubbiſhing ground, where they will 


and autumn on 


hed of 


o ſlowly, ſo will become more ſhrubby, and in 


els danger of ſuffering by cold. ** 

The twelfth ſort is an annual plant, which grows na- 
turally in ſeveral parts of England, ſo is rarely pre- 
ſerved in gardens, being a plant of no great beaut 
or uſe, yet I have known it eaten in ſallads, thoug 
the taſte is very rank. The plants, when young, 


have ſorrte reſemblance to the Swine's Creſs. The 
ſtalks riſe eight or ten inches high, ſupporting a 


number of ſmall white flowers, ſhaped li 

the-other ſpecies, which are ſucceeded by ſeeds like 

 thole of the Garden Creſs, which, if permitted to 

ſcatter, will abundantly ſupply the place with young 
ts. 


thoſe of 


plan | | | 
|; The thirteenth ' ſort grows naturally in many warm 


countries, for it has come up in the earth which came 
from the Braſils, and from ſeveral parts of America, 
ſo that it may be found in many other $4 
leaves and ſtalks are much like thoſe of the Gar- 
den Creſs, but are more divided, and differ in ſmell 
and taſte from it: the pecals of the flowers are ſo 
mall as to be almoſt imperceptible, and there 
N peas but two ſtamina in each. 7 | F: 1 
* fort is only cultivated in botanic gatdens for 
variety; the ſeeds ſhould be ſown on ' a "moderate 
hot bed in the ſpring, and when the plants have ob; 
tained ſtrength, they may be tranſplanted on'a warm 


= 


border, where they will flower and perfect their ſeeds. 
LEPIDOCARPODENDRON. See Prove, | 


LETTU CE. See Lacrvca, 
'LEUCANTHEMUM: See Arrazmms.” | 
LEUCOJUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 363. Narciſſd- leu- 
cchum. "Tourn, Toft! R. II. 38. F 
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The firſt fort grows naturally in Switzerland and Ger- 
many, as alſo upon the mountains near Turin, This 
hath an oblong bulbous root, ſhaped like that of the 
- . Daffodil, but imaller ; the leaves are flat, of a deep 
green, four or five in number, broader and longer 
than thoſe of the ſmall Snowdrop ; between theſe 
ariſe an angular ſtalk near a foot high, which is na- 
ked, hollow, and channelled; toward the top come; 
out a ſheath, which is whitiſh, opening on the ſide, out 
of which come two. or white flowers, hanging 
1 lender foot: ſtalks; theſe. have but one pctaf, 
which is cut into ſix parts almoſt to the bottom, which 
are much larger than thoſe of the ſmall Snowdrop 
and the ends of the ſegments of the petal are tipped 
with green, where they are of a thicker ſubſtance than 
in any other Theſe flowers appear in March 
ſoon after thoſe of the ſmall fort; they have an 
area ſcent, not much unlike that of the flowers 
of Hawthorn, after the flower is paſt, the germen 
which is ſituated below the, flower, ſwells to a Pear. 
ſhaped capſule with three cells, incloſing ſeveral: ob- 
long feeds. D. 
The leaves of this ſort decay toward the end of 
May, after which time the roots may be taken up 
and tranſplanted, for they ſhould not be long kept out 
of the ground. It is propagated here by. offsets, which 
the roots put out pretty plentifully when they are in 
a ſituation able for them, and when they are not 
too often removed. They ſhould have a ſoft, gentle, 
loamy ſoil, and an expoſure to the caſt z, the roots 
ſhould be planted ſix inches aſunder, and four or five 
inches deep, and muſt not be tranſplanted oftener 
than every third year. 
The ſecond fort is generally known by the title of 
late, or tall Snowdrop; this grows naturally in the 
' meadows near Piſa in Italy, in Hungary, and alſo near 
Montpelier. 8 ren 
The root of this ſort is nearly as large as thole of the 
common Daffodil, and are very like them in ſhape ; 
te leayes alſo are nor unlike thoſe of the Daffogil, and 
are more in number than thoſe of the other fort; they 
arte of u pale green, andKeel-ſhaped it the bottom. 
Where they fold over each other, and embrace the 
talk, which riſes a foot and a half high ; at the top is 
ſttuated a fpatha (or ſheath) which opetis on one ſide, 
and letg out three or four flowers, which hang down- 
ward, retty long foot-ſtalks ; theſe are cut into 
| ments almoſt to the bottom, and 
are of A clear white, with a large green tip to each 
nicker onfiſtenck than any 
-part of the petal; within are ſituated fix 
awI-ſhaped ſtamina, with * oblong yellow ſummits, 
' ſanding erect round a very flender ſtyle, crowned by 
ali ohtuſe ſtigma. Theſe flowers appear the latter 


b 2 Apr or the veginnning of May, and as all 
| <flowets'in'gach ſheath do not come out together, but 
following each other, ſo there is a ſaccelliön of them 
6 for. three werks or longer, in cool weather. The 
oy flowers are ſucceeded by large triangular ſeed-veſſcls, 

having three cells, cach,containing two tows of ſecds. 
This fort is 
ſſets, for the plants 


igated in England by, off- 

| Bo keeds will coal to 
oer in els" than four yeats; and as the roots put 
out dfſdets in plenty, fo that' is the more expeditious 
method.. Theſe roots may be treated in the ſame 


* 


| 


* * 
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melo/in 
one flower, with a kty-ſhaped flyle; Narciſſo-leucoju 
vulgare. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 387. Common great Snow 
11 | 01153) 2194150 fawn) 
2. Lzvcojum (Aiftivum)ſpathi'multiflor, ſtylo chva- 
to. Lefl. Lin. Sp. Plant.” 289. S$1#witrop *with mai 
flowers in a ſheath, umd u key-ſpaped) files Naciſſo- 
leueojum ſe multiflorum Tou. Int. R. H. 
387. Meadow Stewdrop-with' many fowers, common! 
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1 Ste CuEIN AN- 
LEUCOTUM LUTEUM. Hus. 
LE UCOJUM BULBOSUM. See GaLANrnos. 
LEVEL, a mathematical inſtrument ſerving to draw 
a line to the horizon, not only for vari- 
ous uſes in maſonry, &c. but alſo to meaſure the 
difference of aſcent and deſcent between ſeveral 


* 


, 
4 4 


S ali, conveying of water, draining of 
C. Wunde 1.20 OUT IA | 
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| height of the water, with ref 


A water Leveb ſhews the horizontal line, by means 
of u ſurface of water, or other liquid;” founded of 


this principle, That water always naturall it- 


The moſt ſimple inſtrument ſor this uſe is made 
of a long 3 or whole ſides are 
parallel to its baſe, ſo that, being ly filled with 
water; the ſurface thereof ſhews the line of Level. 

This Level is alſo made with two cu 

two ends of a pipe three of four feet long, about an 

ieh in diameter j dy means wheteof, the water com- 


munireates from the one to the other cup, and this 
ipe being moveable on its by means of a 

Land ſocket, hen the two cups become eqt 

full of water, the two ſurfaces the line of Level. 


Inſtead of cups, this inſtrument be made with 


two ſhort cylinders of glaſs three or four inches long, 


faſtened to each end — — wax or maſtich; 
then the pipe, being filled either with common vr co- 
Joured water, will itſelf t h the cylinder, by 
mean of which the line of Level is determined, the 
pect to the center of 
the earth, being always the ſame in both tylinders. 
This Level is very commodious in levelling ſmall 
. Wareiith thatiroy. 
you wou any piece at you can 
ſee from fide to fide, nee the middle to [buy fide, 
ſer up your inſtrument in the middle of it, whether it 
be a water Level, or a ground Level with fights; 
place it {9 high, that you may ſee over the 
| of the ground half a foot or a foot; then ſet up a 
ſtake in the middle; ſo that the top may be exact 
level with the ſights, and another ſtake on the high 
| fide, the top of which muſt be level with the middle 
ſtake; then either turn the Level, or look-back ſight, 


and ſet up another ſtake on the lower ground level 


with che two firſt; then you will have three ſtakes 

* ing in a Level. 4 Ens 
en keeping your Level true to the middle ſtake, 

| ank dl Kals right ang 

and ſet up two ſtakes on each ſide one Level with 

thoſe three, then you will have five ſtakes in two lines 

ſet true level | | | | 


| If the ground be large, you may ſet up two rows 
more by the Level, but five fakes 2 in a 
ſſmall ground. | 


When this is done, you may lay your Level aſide, - 


and look over the head-of one to the head of another, 
and cauſe the perſon who aſſiſts you to put down 
ſakes between two and two, till you have ſet as many 


ſtakes level in the ground as you think convenient; or 


you may uſe a rule, which being placed level with 
the head of the ſtake, you 11 over chat to the 
es down between you 


head of the other, and put 
and the other ſtake, to what number you pleaſe 


The ground bong On ſtaked out with all th 
heads leyel, and a foot higher than the higheſt 
und, in ſome grounds the middle ſtake, the 
kes in the croſs line, will be the Level line the 
ground muſt be brought to; that is, abating the hill, 
and 4 the low. fide to the Level of the mid- 
line. But 1 

muſt meaſure over all the ſtakes, and take them mid- 
dle high for their mean of Level, and, by the rule 
of three, proportion your ground to that. 

As for inſtance; If a valley be ten poles in length, 
and two feet in 1 the ſtrait line, and there 


be a hill five ong z how many feet deep muſt a 
us ſink five poles to fl up the valley ? 
his queſtion may be reſolved by the inverſe or back 


rule of three, and will ſtand thus: As 5 to 2, ſois 
20 to 4. 77 br 
| Gg——  I0 


— — 
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So that a perlon mufl go four feet deep in ſuch a hill 
WILLS pad Tacks o' ley. mY F | 
If you are to abut che top of the hill four feet deep, 


9 


fixed to the 


higheſt part 


e ſtakes | 


the ground be very uneven, then you 


| 


| 


| 


| 


———— - 
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les with the three ſtakes, 


— 


— 


and two poles from the top of that hill; thdle four 
Are to come our. ,, 0 oO 2» 

o perform this, ſet up a ſtake on the top of a hill 
two or three feet above ground, and another of the 
ſame height whets, tlie depth comes our, ſet down a 
ſtake three rods from that, till the head comes to be 
in a line with theſe two, and at chat ſtake jou mult be 
„ 1 oe 1G | 
At fix poles ſtake down another as before, and there 
you mult be two feet deep : then ſtake down another 
at nine poles, and there you muſt be three feet 
deep, and you 1 more ſtakes at equal diſ- 


tances, — will you ſo as that you cannot 
Ant ö | Fs re 
LEVITY 'is the privation or wagt of weight in any 


body, when with another which is Hñeavier, 

in which ſenſe it is oppoſed ro gravity, - + 
The ſchoolmen maintain, that there is ſuch a thing as 
politive and abſolute Levity, and impute this to the 

riſe and eme 
the fluids wherein they riſe. | 
But, beſides that the common ſenſe of mankind diſ- 


covers, that Levity is only a relative term, we find 


that all bodies tend towards the earth, ſome ſlower, 
and ſome faſter, in all fluids or mediums, whether 
water, air, &c. 
Thus cork is ſaid to be lighter than 
under equal dimenſions of bulk the gold will fink in, 
and the cork ſwim upon the water. 
Archimedes has demonſtrated, That a ſolid body 
will float any where in a fluid of the ſame ſpecific 
vity, and that a lighter body will keep above a 
vier. 
The reaſon of this is, becauſe bodies falling towards 
the earth, thoſe which have a like number of equal 
parts, have equal gravity, ſince the gravity of the 
whole is the ſum of the gravity of all its | 
Now, two bodies having an equal number of equal 
if under the ſame dimenlions there are no inter- 
vals deſtitate of matter; whence it follows, that as no 
portion of matter is ſo ſmall, but that body wherein 
it is contained may be wholly divided into parts 
ually ſmall, there can be no reaſon for the deſcent 
\ 3 which will not hold equally for the deſcent 
OT Mat. ' | 
Hence it may be concluded, that thoſe bodies which 


do not equally gravitate under the ſame dimenſions, 
do not contain the fame equal portions of matter, and 
therefore when we ſee, that a cube of gold ſubſides in 


water, at the ſame time that an equal bulk of cork 
ſwims upon it, it is evident, that the gold muſt have 
a greater number of equal parts of matter under the 
ſame bulk than thę cork, or the cork muſt have a 
reater number of vacuities than the gold, and that 
are alſo in the water a greater number of vacui- 

ties than in the gold. | 


Hence we have a clear idea both of denſity or gravity, 


and of Levity, and know, that in a ſtrict ſenſe the 
latter cannot be accounted any thing poſitive, but a 
mere negation, or abſence of body, which determines 
that — 

more matter. 

LICHEN. Liverwort. 8 | 
There being two ſorts of this plant which are uſed 
in medicine, and one of thoſe being accounted a ſo- 
vereign remedy for the bite of mad dogs, I thought it 

— improper to mention them here, though 
they are plants which cannot be propagated by an 
method, except by paring up the turf of Grals 
whereon they grow, and laying it down on ſome moiſt 
| ace, whi if turf rakes root, and 
thrives, the plants will ſpread and do well. 
The two Sox rs are, al 

1. Licuzxn (Petræus) petræus latifolius, five Hepa- 

tica fontana. C. B. P. Common broad-leaved Liverwort. 


| 2. Liengw (Offeinarum) terreſtris cinereus. Raij Syn. 


AG. coloured Ground Liverwort. | 
The firſt ſort on the ſides of — and ny moiſt 
| hady places, not only on the ground, but on ſtones, 
. bricks, or wood. of yo there are ſeveral varieties, 
bs 2 7 . 


juicy, of tres Bghiee In ſpecke thas 


gold, becauſe 


to be lighter than another which contains 


- — — — — 


L1G 


which are diſtinguiſned by the curious in botany ; | 
but as they are plants, of no uſe, I ſhall not enumerate 
the we x 


m. | r 2 | 
The ſecond ſort (which is uſed to cure the bite of mad 


dogs) grows on commons and open heaths, here the 
. Gratis is ſhort, and the ground almoſt bare, in moſt 
parts of England, eſpecially on declivities, and on the 
fides of pits, This ſpreads on the ſutface of the 
und, and, when in perfection, is of an Aﬀhico- 
ur, but as it grows old, it alters, and becomes of a 
dark colour. This is often carried into gardens 
with the turf which is laid for walks and flopes; and 
where the ſoil is moiſt and cool, it will ſpread, 
and be difficult to deſtroy, ſo that it renders the 
Sraſs unſightly ; but chis is the only method yet 
', known to have it grow in gardens, where it is deſired. 
This is eſteemed a ſovereign remedy for the bite of 
mad dogs, and hath been for many years uſed with 
great ſucceſs, It was communicated to the Royal So- 
15 — by Mr. George Dampier, whoſe uncle had long 
uſed this plant, to cure the bite of mad on men 
and animals, with infallible ſucceſs. The method of 
taking it he has delivered as followeth: Take of the 
4 herb, and dry it either in an oven, by the fire, or 
in the ſun; then powder it, and paſs it through a 
fine ſieve; mix this with an equal quantity of fine 
% powdered pepper. The common doſe of this mix- 
ture is four ſcruples, which may be taken in warm 
« milk, beer, ale, or-broth.” 
the part bitten be well waſhed, as alſo the clothes of 
the perſon who was bit, leſt any of the ſnivel, or dri- 
vel of the mad dog ſhould remain. If the perſon bit- 
ten be-full grown, he adviſes, that he be blooded be- 
fore the . is taken, and to uſe the remedy as 
ſoon after the bite as poſſible, as alſo to repeat the 
daſe two or three ſeveral agg faſting. 
LIGHT is uſed in various ſenſes: 1. E it 
ſignifies that ſenſation which is occaſioned in the mind 
by on rr of luminous — 
2. For thoſe properties in thoſe bodies, w 
are fitted — thoſe ſenſations in us. 9 
3. A certain action of the luminous body on the me- 
dium between that and the eye, by the means of 
- which the one is ſu d to act on the other, and this 
is called ſecondary Light, or derived Light, in diſtinc- 
tion to that of luminous bodies, which is called pri- 
mary or innate Light. | 
As to the phenomenon of light, 2 have 
explained it ſeveral ways; Ariſtotle by ſuppoſing ſome 
bodies to be tranſparent, as air, water, ice, &c, The 
Carteſians have conſiderably refined upon this notion 
of Light, and own, that Light, as it exiſts in the lu- 
eninous body, is nothing elſe but a power or faculty 
ol exciting in us a very clear and vivid ſenſation; and 
Father Malebranche explains the nature of Light by 
a ſuppoſed analogy between it and ſound, the latter 
of which is allowed to be produced 2 the ſhaking 
| — vibration of the inſenſible parts of the ſonorous 
But che greateſt diſcoveries into this wonderful phæ- 
nomenon have been made by Sir Iſaac Newton, that 
the primary light conſiſts wholly in a certain motion 
of the particles of the lucid body, whereby they do 
not-propel any fictitious matter —— to be lodged 
in the hidden pores of tranſparent bodies, but throw 
off from the luminous body certain very {mall parti- 
des, which are emitted every way with force. 
And the ſecondary or derived Laght, not in a cona- 
tus, but in a real motion of theſe particles recedin 
every way from the luminous body in right lines, an 
with an incredible velocity. ahve! 
For it has been demonſtrated by Mr. Reaumur, from 
the obſervation on the ſatellites of Jupiter, that the 


a 4 
- 


progreſs of Light from the ſun to our earth is not 


above ten minutes, and therefore, ſince the earth is 


at leaſt 10,000 of its own diameters diſtant from the 


ſun, Light muſt run 10,000 of thoſe diameters in a 
minute, which is above 100, ooo miles in a ſecond. 

And if a bullet, moving with the ſame celerity with 

which it leaves the muzzle of a cannon, requires 


i” y 


2 


\ 


, 


( 


| 


| 


| 


e alſo adviſes, that 


| 


+ 


3. 


; 


| 


| 
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- twenty-five years to paſs from the earth to the ſun. 2; 


Mr. Huygens. has computed; then the veloc 
Light will be to that of a cannon ball, as — 2 


years is to ten minutes, which is above 10, 000 to 1: 


ſo that the particles of Light move above a million 


af times ſwifter than a cannon ball, from which ra- 


Pidin 
tradiction, chat the Li 


| _ 
in earthy and ſulphureous 


* 


of motion very ſtrange effects may be 

duced; but Sir Ihac Newton has — = 
t of the ſun is near ſeven mi. 
to the earth, which is the ſpace of 
2 10,000,000 times greater than 


nutes in its paſſ; 
50, ooo, ooo, a ve 


that wherewith a flies out of the mouth of a 
cannon. | | 
Sir Iſaac Newton alſo obſerves, that bodies and Light 


act mutually on one another: bodies on Light, in 
emitting, reflexing; refrafting, and inflecting it, and 
Light on bodies, by heating them, and putting their 
parts into a vibrating motion, wherein heat principally 
conſiſts; for he 0 that all fixed bodies, when 
heated beyond a certain degree, emit Light and ſhine, 
which ſhining, &c. appears to be owing to the vi- 
ing motion of the parts, and-all bodies abounding 
cles, if they be ſuffi- 
ciently agitated emit Light, which way ſoever the 
itation be effeCted. 4 
T 


ſame great author obſerves, that there are but 
three affections of Light wherein the rays differ, viz. 
refrangibility, reflexibility, and colour; and thoſe rays 
which agree in refrangibility, agree alſo in the other 


two, whence they = be well defined — pry 
Again, the colours exhibited by homogeneal Light, 
he calls 1 9 = thoſe 
heterogeneal ight, heterogeneal colours; from whi 
definitions he advances 2 | 
1. That the ſun's Light conſiſts of rays differing by 
indefinite degrees of refrangibility. 
2. by rays, — * in refrangibility, when 
parted from one another, do proportionably differ in 
the colours which they exhibit. N | 
3. That there are as many ſimple and homogeneal 
colours, as there are de of tbility, for to 
degrecof ibility belongs a differentcolour. 
4. Whiteneſs, in all reſpects, like that of the ſun's 
immediate Light, and of all the uſual objects of our 
ſenſes, cannot be compounded of ſimple colours, wich- 
out an indefinite variety of them, for to ſuch a com- 
poſition there are required rays endued with all the in- 
definite degrees of refrangibility, which infer as many 
ſimple colours. | 
5: The rays of Light do not act one on another in 
p through the ſame medium. 
6. The rays of Light do not ſuffer any alteration of 
their qualities from refraction, nor from the adjacent 
2 homogeneal colour: ed 
re can be no colours produc 
* of Light by refraction, which are not yore 
in it before, ſince refraction changes not the qualities 
of the rays, but only ſeparates thoſe that have divers 
qualities by means of their different refrangibility. 
8. The ſun's Light is an aggregate of 


colours, whence homogeneal colours may be called 
rimitive or original. | 
— proceeds the whole theory of colours in plants 


and flowers. 
Thoſe parts, v. g. which are the moſt refrangible, 
conſtitute Violet colour, the dimmeſt and moſt lan- 
id of 1 3 - * 

on the contrary, particles that are 
leaſt refrangible, conſtitute a ray or a red colour, 
which is the brighteſt and moſt vivid of all colours; 
the other particles being diſtinguiſhed into little rays, 
according to their reſpective magnitudes and degrees 
of refrangibility, excite intermediate vibrations, and 
ſo occaſion the ſenſations of the intermediate colours. 

See Sir Iſaac Newton's Doctrine of Colours. 

Perhaps theſe obſervations of Light may to ſome 
rſons ſeem. foreign to the ſubject matter of this 
k, yet, if thoroughly underſtood might probably 
be found very uſeful. The learned and curious en- 
quirer into the buſineſs of vegetation, the Rey. — 
es, 


LIG. 


Hales, in his treatiſe on that head, does, upon the | 


query put by Sir Iſaac Newton [ Are not groſs bo- 
dies and Light convertible into one another? And 
& may not bodies receive much of their activity 
« from the particles of Light which enter their com- 
« poſition? The change of bodies into Light, and 
of Light into bodies, is very conformable to the 
_ «« courſe of nature, which ſeems delighted with tranſ- 
„ mutations,” ] add this query, And may not 
Light alſo, by freely entering the expanded ſur- 
0 faces of leaves and flowers, contribute much to the 
s ennobling the — les of vegetables ; . 
That Light has been found to Be of infinite ſervice 
to the growth of vegetables, has been fully proved 


by 5 experiments: 1. By painting the walls off 


the inſide of a green · houſe black, whereby. there will 
be no reflected rays of Light, when the weather be- 
comes ſo cold, as that the ſhutters to the windows 
have been obliged to be kept ſhut a few days, the 
leaves of thoſe plants which have been placed therein 
have dropped off. *P 
And Foom which have been placed in dark rooms, 
have been found to do the ſame, The earthing up 
plants to blanch them, whereby they become tender, 
and better for uſe; yet if theſe are not uſed, when 
roperly blanched, will ſoon decay : the hke will 
—— if plants are covered cloſe, ſo as no Light 
can come to them, they will ſoon grow pale and 
ſicken, and afterward . | 
How much. the fine racy flayour of fruits is owing 
to Light is hard to ſay, but from a few experiments 
it appears, moſt of their rich juices are beholden to 
ight for their excellence; therefore we may truly 
aver, that Light is as neceſſary to promote vegeta- 
tion as for animal ceconomy. 1928 
LIGUSTICUM. Tours. Inſt. R. H. gag. tab. 
171. Lin. Gen. Plant. 308. [takes its name of Ligu- 


ria, becauſe this plant, in old time, grew in greateſt |. 


lenty near a river of Genoa, called Liguria.] Lo- 
- in French, Zzviche. #33 | 
The CHARACTERS are b ce 
I bath an n. aha yer; , 2 
poſed © „ which are alſo compoſed of at 
o 4 be general umbel bas an invo com- 
. poſed uf ſeven unequal leaves. The perianthium- of the 
flower is indented in five parts, fitting upon the germen. 
The flower bath five aqual petals, which are inflexed at 
' heir points, and keel ſhoped within. It bath five hairy 
ſtamina, which are ſhorter than the petals, terminated by 
ſimple ſummits. The germen, which is ſituated under the 
flower, ſupports two ſimple ſtyles, crowned by ſimple ſtig- 
mat. The germen afterward turns to an oblong fruit, 4. 
. wided into two parts, which is angular and d, 
containing two oblong ſmooth ſeeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond ſection 


of Linnæus's fifth claſs, which contains thoſe plants | 


Whoſe flowers have five ſtamina and two ſtyles. 
The Spxcixs are, | 
1. Liousricum (Leviſticum) foliis multiplicibus, foliolis 
ſupernè inciſis. Hort. Cliff. 97. Lovage with mam 
leaves, whoſe lobes are cut outward toward the top. Le- 
viſticum vulgare. Mor. Hiſt. 3. p. 275. Common 
r. 1) VE EL 
2. LicusTICum (Scoticum) foliis biternatis. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 250. Lovage with double trifoliate leaves Li- 
guſticum Scoticum Apii folio, Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 
324. Scotch Lovage with a Smallage leaf. | 
3. LiousTIcuM (Auftriacum) foliis bipinnatis, foliolis 
confluentibus inciſis integerrimis. Lin. Sp. 360. Lo- 
vage with double winged leaves, whoſe lobes run together, 
= have entire ſegments. Liguſticum cicutæ folio 
glabrum. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 323. Lovage with a 


vage with leaves 
wings. Cicutaria 


The 


into acute ſegments. The ſtalks riſe to 


Jmooth Hemlock ff.,. „„ „ 

4 Lousricun (Lucidum) foliis pinnatifidis, foliolis li- 
nearibus planis. Lovage with wing: pointed leaves, whoſe 
lobes are very narrow and plain. Liguſticum Pyrenai- 
cum, fœniculi folio lucidum. Tourn. Inſt. 324. Lo- 
vage of the Pyrenees, with a ſbining Fenndl leaf. Tr 

5. LicusTicum ( Peloponngftarum i 
pinnatis, foliolis pinnatim incifis. Lin, Sp, 36. Zo- 


1 


foliis multiplicato- 


LIG 


25 times winged, and lobes cut Like 
latifolia fœtida. C. B. P. 161. Broad- 
1 Baſtard Hemlock. 

fort is the common Lovage of the ſhops ; 
this was formerly cultivated in the kitchen-gardens as 
an.elculent herb, but has been long difuſed as ſuch in 
England. It grows naturally upon the Appenines, 


and allo near the river Liguria not far from Genoa ; 
this hath a ſtrong, fleſhy, perennial root, which ſtrikes 
deep intothe ground, and is compoſed of many ſtrong 


fleſhy fibres covered with a brown ſkin; arid has a 


ſtrong, hot, aromatic ſmell and taſte. The leaves are 


large, winged, and compoſed of many large lobes 
ſhaped like thoſe of Smallage, but are larger, and of 
a deeper green. The lobes toward the top are cut 
T —— height 
df ix or ſeven feet; they are large and channelled 
dividing into ſeveral branches, each bein terminated 
by a large umbel of yellow flowers, which are ſuc- 


ceeded by oblong ſtriated ſeeds, It flowers in June 


and July, and the ſeeds ripen in autumn. | 

This is eaſily propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be 
ſown in autumn ſoon after they are ripe; for when 
they are kept out of the oct till ſpring, they ſel- 
dom grow the firſt year; when the plants come up 
and are fit to remove, they may be tranſplanted into 
a moiſt rich border, at about three feet diſtance from 
each other; and after they have taken new root, 


they will require no other care but to keep them 


A from weeds. The roots will abide many years, 
and where the ſeeds are permitted to ſcatter, the plants 
will come up without care. 

The roots, LE and ſeeds of Lovage, are heating 
and. drying ; they warm and comfort the ſtomach, 
expel wind, and. provoke urine. | 

The ſecond ſort grows naturally near the ſeain many 
parts of Scotland; this hath a biennial root, but of 
much leſs ſize than the former; the leaves are com- 
poſed of broader and ſhorter lobes, each leaf having 
two or three trifoliate leaves, whoſe lobes are in- 
dented on their edges. The ſtalk riſes about a foor 
high, - ſuſtaining a, ſmail umbel of yellow flowers 
on the top, ſhaped like thoſe of the former; theſe 


appear in June, and are ſucceeded by oblong chan- 
nelled 


ſeeds, which ripen in autumn. This plant 
may be cultivated in the ſame manner as the former. 
The third ſort grows Py, on the Alps ;*this is 
a perennial plant. The ſtalks rife about two feet 
high, and at every joint are bent alternately, firſt to 


one ſide, then to the oppoſite; at every joint they 


are garniſhed with doubly winged leayes, compoſed 
of ſmall lobes which run into each other, and juſt 
above each leaf comes out a ſide branch; theſe, as 
alſo the principal ſtalks, are terminated by umbels of 
white flowers, which appear in June, and are ſuc- 
ceeded by oblong channelled ſeeds, which ripen. in 
The fourth ſort grows naturally on the Pyrenean 
Mountains; this hath a biennial root. The leaves are 
doubly winged. The lobes are very narrow, and 
finely divided. The ſtalks are ſtrong, and riſe a foot 
and a half high, garniſhed with ſhining winged leaves, 
and are terminated. by pretty large umbels of whitiſh 
flowers, which appear in June, and the ſeeds ripen in 
September. | - "RP 

The fifth ſort grows naturally on the Peloponeſian 
Mountains; this hath a very thick fleſhy root like 
that of Parſnep, which ſtrikes deep in the ground, 
The leaves are very large, being compoſed'of many 
winged leaves, whoſe lobes are cut into acute points; 


theſe are of a deep green, and, when bruiſed, emit a 


foetid odour. The ſtalks riſe three or four feet high 
they are very large and hollow, like thoſe of Hem- 
— and ſuſtain at their top large umbels of yellowiſh 
flowers, in ſhape of a corymbus; theſe appear in June, 


and are ſucceeded by oblong channelled ſeeds which 


pen in autumn. 


This has by ſome perſons been thought to be the 


Hemlock of the antients, their conjectures being 


founded upon the plant anſwering in many * 
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LIGUSTRUM Tourn. Inſt. R. HI. «96. uh 367. 


ar the top, which ſpread open. It 
| are the length of the tube of the petal, LN 


whoſe flowets have two ſtamina and one ſtyle. 


Yars to e 
| 2 of this 3 with its fœtid ſcent ; and as | 


have Bern induc 


oY theſe plants are 


L1G 


s of Alia, fo they 
ight be ih lame 


9ws naturally. in many W e 
m 


lant. 


the ſake of variety, but are ſeldom cultivated any 


where elſe , they riſe calily from ſeeds, which ſhould 


be ſown. in autumn, and the afterward treated 


in the ſame way as the firſt ; they love 8" moi foil 


and a ſhady ſituation. 


Lin. Gen. Plant. 18. Privet; in French, Tree 
Py he CHARACTERS are, 


The flower bas a 


tap into four 3 It bath one fumelgbaped 
Fel, with & cylindrical tube cut into four oval eons 
1 two na 


which ftond oppoſite; terminated by cru ſummits 


germen ſupporting a ſhort ſtyle, crowned by an obtuſe bi- 
Id fiene The germen afterward turns ta a D 


berry with one Cell in ofing tepo cdl „ flat on one 
fide, but convex on the other. 


This genus of plants is ranged in in the firſt ſection of | 


Linnæus's ſecond claſs, which includes thoſe plants 


The Syxzcixs are, 


r. 9 15 ne foliis lanceolato-ovatis obtuſis. 


Privet with ſpe d, oval, obtuſe leaves. Liguſ- 


rum Germanicum B. P. 475. The common Prevet. 


* Pluk. Alm. 217. ran with 2 more acute- 


printed leaves, which continue all, the Jear, err 


Called the Italian ever green Privet. 


The firſt ſort grows common in the in moſt 


© . of England, where it riſes fiftern or ſixteen feet 


bark, ſending out many lateral branches which are | 


igh, with a woody ſtem, covered with a ſmooth. gray 


garniſhed with ſpear- ſhaped, oval, ſmooth. leaves, 


ending with obtuſe points; they are placed by pairs 


oppoſite, ſitting cloſe to the branches, and are of a 


* 


dark green. The flowers are produced in thick ſpikes 


at the end of the branches; they are white, with one 


tubular petal cut at the top into four parts, which 
ſpread open. Theſe come out in June, and are ſuc- 
"ket ty by ſmall round black berries, which ripen in 
e autumn; each of theſe contain two ſeeds. The 
aves of this ſort frequently remain green till after 
Chriſtmas, when they alter their colour and fall off. 
| There are two varieties of this ſort, one whoſe leaves 


| are 2 with white, and the other hath leaves 


gated with yellow ; but in order to preſerve 
Rn hey how be Dlamwed in. poor land ; 


for if they are in a ich ſoil, yy will grow rigoovus | 


and ſoon become Pin. | 
in Italy; ; this riſes 


The other fort grows 
with a ſtronger (Blk than than the former, the branches 


are leſs pliable Se and grow more erect; their bark is of 
r, and end | 
in acute points, they are alſo of a brighter green, 


and reſtringent, 


a lighter colour ; the leaves are much 


and continue upon the ſhrubs in verdure, till they are 
thruſt off by STOR oung leaves in the ſpring, as the 
Phillyrea and A moſt other Ever do; fo that it is 
Abdel a diſtinct ſort, gh many have ſup- 
poſed they were the ſame, The flowers of this are 


rather larger than thoſe of the common ſort, and are 
not often ſucceeded by berries in this country. 


The leaves and flowers of the firſt ſort are uſed in 
medicine ; they are reckoned to be cooling, drying, 


the mouth "and throat, bleeding of the gums, and re- 
© laxation of the uyula. 


This ſhrub is frequently cultivated 3 in the nurſeries 


near London, to, furniſh the ſmall 


ks nies in the city, it being one of the few plants whic h 
© will thrive. in the 8 of 


on but al 
. will live dme years in > the clo part of the to 


and Alſo From the poilahous | - 


— for 


for ulcers and inflammations of 


bave frequent eed ir under the 
| | lg woe whe eee 
ſmall * at 7 the | N 


| 
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nir. In the 


er ef the winter It Hewers in 


: They may alſo be propagare by © 


; autumn, and ſow them on a border ex 
_ ſprings and theſe will make great 


110 


flowers dee ute we * 


open places, where there is free 
the leaves of thi Win con- 


it ſedom 


June, and the berries ripen- in autuma; winch b 
rally hang upon the branches eil Chriſtmas. ee 
The Italian force is row: generally * the 
planting in þ | the leaves be. 
ing larger and continuing en all the' year, renders 
it more vnlunble ; and e 8 wrote 
greateſt cold in this country, it 


any ſituation where the rindi yr Pn Zeng thrive. : 


other ſlirubs: 


Tee dt this ford e b me, mch bom. 


mon in Italy, is the Liguſtrum mentioned by Vi 
in the ſecond Ficlogue + and my reaſon fbr A — 
ds the flowers. of this ſnrub ate of a pute white, but 


full off very ſoon; they ate by no means proper to 


ther for garlands, &c. and the berries being of a 


black colour, and continuing 16n 
make a ſine appearance: To 2 


ries were gathered for uſe; we find in ſeveral authors 
of undoubted credit, that they were uſed iti Heing, as 


alſo chat the beſt ink was made of theſe berties. 


Beſides, is it not much more — Aras to ſuppoſe, 
that Virgil would rather draw his compartforr from the 
flowers and fruit of the ſame plant; when he is warn- 
ing the youth not to truſt to his beauty; chan to men- 
tion two different plants, as has been nerglly ſup- 
poſed ? for here . white flowers of the Privet ap- 
early in the ſpring, which is an alluſion - 


pearing 
pouch; but theſe are af ort duration, ſoon falling 


away z whereas the berries, which may de applied to 
mature age, are of _ mg even, and afe * 
thered for uſe, 

n n ted-by keying down 
* in one year” 


ne will be owde 
may be removed to the vi 

to remain, or lanted in Dn kts 
yeans, where eee 


by fuckets, which theſe 
122 
to put out 3 Ee ee 


ir roots, ſo are not eaſily kept within bounds; 
nor do th plants ike fo as thoſe which are 
ted: by layers, Ind 


whith; if 
ted in the autumn on 2 r 
y foil, will take root very freely, and may be af- 
terward treated in the ſame way as the layers. 
But the ſtrongeſt and beſt plants, are thoſe which are 
raiſed from ſeeds ; indeed, this is a much more tedi- 


_ ous method than the other, ſo is ſeldom practiſed, 
N — — 12 tenuges; = oekupengh 


they vegetate; gs re, whoever would propagate 
the plants in this method, ſhould gather ike — 
when 2 and put them into a pot with ſand be- 
m, and bury the pot in the ground, as is 
prot for Holly 2 Haws ; and after they 
ave laid a year in the ground, take them up in the 
poſed to the 
eaſt, where the plants will come up the following 


da cen after os 
have gotten ſome ſtrength, & vill grov upright, : and 


Formerly theſe plants were in uſe for hedges, 
bur fince ſo many others of great beauty have been 
* which are much — to theſe for 


urpoſes, they have been entirely rejected, the 
er eat; 


not ſend out ſuckers like the other 


nor are the made with them ever ſo thick and 
handſome, / as thoſe made with divers other plants. 
bis two Ned Kat. 1e. are pretty — pe 


fon Sees or inarching them upon the plain * 


alſo by oy lay down their branches; but as they ſel- 
dom ſhoat ſo fait, as to produce any branches do- 
for layers, the other method is chiefly uſed. The 
ſtriped fort. is ſomewhat tenderer than the plain, 
will endure as Open Bl r in Ly ſoil 


LILAC. See SrrinGa. F 
LILIASTRUM. at 


and in a warm fituation. | 


Carino, Wis £ 
10 FRITILLARIA. See Farrernoala 
LO-HYACIN THUS. See Sertua, 
IO-NARCISSUS. - Sce Amanvuis,  - 
LILIUM. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 369: tab. 191." Lin. 
Plant, 371. [takes its name of adgp, ſmooth, 
poliſhed, becauſe its leaves are, as it were, poliſhed 
or of Aupey, which RgniGor Rs rg Lr „ 
in French, Lis. 
The CHARACTERS are, tas! 
The flower bas no empalement:; it bath fon 2 hich. 
are narrow at their boſe, tut are broad, and re- 
flexed, at their points. The flower is a het. 
ſhape, the. petals. are thick; obtuſe, and keel-ſhaped ; on 
#beir back each petal has a narrow longitudinal 50. 
nus at their * It bath fix ſtamina which are 84. 
aud ſhorter than the petals, terminated by oblong proftrate 
ſummits, with a cylinarical ceblong germen fox fur- 
rows, ſupporting a cylindrical ſtyle the length of the - 
tals, owned by a thick triangular ſtigma. The 4 
afterward becames an 0 capſule with fix fur- 
rows hollowed at the top, three cells which are 
filled — 5 beff reend. ſeeds,[yeug u — in a 
This, genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linneus's claſs, which includes thoſe plants 
whole flowers have fax 3 and one ſtyle. 
The Spzeits are, | 
1. Litiwvm (Candidum) foliis f arſis, corollis ca 
latis erecꝭis.intus glabris. 
Jed: leauesg and 4 ogy tri oat: erett flower - which is 
aan within. Lilium album, flore erecto & vul- 
C 76. C tobite Lily ons. an ves 


— 


* e Ke * Ppacſu, corollis: campa-. 
nulatis cernuis, petalis baſi anguſtioribus. Li with" 
. fparſed leaves; aud à bell-ſbaped nodding flower, whoſe pe- 
fals are warrawer at their baſe, Lilium album, flori- 
bus dependentibus, ſive peregrinum. C. B. Te 78. 
White foragn Lily-with pendent flowers. 
3. Luv (Budbiferum) toliis ſparſis, corollis — 4 
nulatis erectis, intus ſcabris. Hort. Cliff. 120. 
with ſparſed leaves, and an erelt bell ſtaped flower, rou 
within. Lilium purpureo-croceum majus. C. 255 
76. Greater Gb wii b a 15 er eller Arr 
commonly. called Orange Lily. | 
4. LitiuM-, (Humile) ne: foliis Knethess P. 
cotollis campanulatis erectis, caule bulbifero. 
Lily wwith narrow ſparſed leaves, erelt bell-ſhaped — 
and 4 ſtall bearing dulls. Lilium bulbiferum minus. 
C. B. NOMINEE Lily, by ſame ralled 
the fiery Li 
5. LAL (Pempenium) foliis ſparſis ſubulatis, floribus 
reflexis, corollis revolutis. Hort. Cliff. 120. Lily with 
awl-ſbaped. ſpanſed leaves end-reflexed flowers, whoſe pe- 
tals are turned backmrard. . Lilium robrum anguſtifo- 


lium. C. B. H. 78.,.Norrew-leaved red Lily or Martagen. | . 


6. LIWWÜũ u (Agen) foliis linearibus ſparſis, pe- 
dunculis Jongiſſihis. Lily ci AarPowy | ſed Rives, 
| and wrry Joes een gelt ie abe flowers, ium brevi 


6 io. C. B. Pu 29, Li ib a err Gr 
bs; commenh called — iy as fur 4 


7. Laliun | (Chalcedonicun) 1toliis ſparſis danceolatis, o- 
i refiexis; corollis irevolucis, Hort. CHE," F20o. 


Lily with fparſed peer ape raves, and reren 


- whoſe, petals urn buchen Lim Byzantnum mi-“ 


niaturd. C. B. F. Lee, 
rr POLL ES 


LILIO-ASPHODELUS. x "AG | 
.# 10. Litzom (Hirſutum) foliis verticillatis hirſutis, flori- 


. Cliff. 120. Lag with . 


Meters 


8. Lion (Sperl) ſoliis ſpudlinanctpiatls, ofibus 


Y Ul 
| Feuer, 
' ; VL — „ 


4 "Lip Liſe 855 hem 
4 0 


＋ 


whoſe petals turn backward. Martagon multis & mag- 


nis Horibus luteis alios ſupetins. — con. Pl. 57. 
The great yellow Martagon. 

9. LitivM (AMartagan) tohis verticillatis, floribus re- 
flexis, corollis revolutis. Hort. Cliff, 120. Lily with 
leaves growing in whorls, and reflexed flowers <phoſe pe- 
tals turn asker. Lilium foribus reflexis monta- 


num. C. B. P. 27. Mountain Lily with reflexed fletoers, 
rommoniy called purple * 5 my 


bus reflexis,' corollis revalutis. Lily with bairy feeves 
cwing in whorls, and reſiexed flowers wheſe perals — 

14 Linum floribus re flexis alterum lanu 

hirſutum. C. B. P. 718. Another Lily with ed 


F< which is bairy and dem, commonly called the, red 


It: * (Canadenſe) foliis vertieillatis, fAloribus. re- 
flexis corollis campanulatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 303. Ly 
with leaves growing in whorls; and reſered Jell fnped 
flowers. Liltum, fc. martagon Canadenſe 2 

Mor. Hiſt. 2. p. 408. Lih,or Martagon of Canada wvith 
ſpotted flowers. 

12, LW WN (Campſchatenſe) foliis verticillatis, floribus 
erectis, corollis campanulatis. Amoen. Acad. 2. p. 
346. 2. leayes growing in toberli, and an erect 

ape 

13; Lon (Pbiladelphicum) foliis verticillatis brevibus, 
corollis campanulatis, unguibus petalorum an 
ribus, floribus erectis. Icon. tab. 166. Lily with very 
Mort leaves growing in whorls, and bell-ſhaped” flowers 
whoſe petals are very narrow al their baſe. 

There is a greater variety of Martagons than are 

here mentioned, but as they are ſuppoſed to be only 

accidental arifingfrom culture, fo fo He ht it would 
be do little purpoſe to inſert them — therefore I 
"ſhall only give their common titles hereafter. 

The common white Lily is ſo well known as to need 

no deſcription z, this grows naturally in Paleſtine and 
ria, but has been long cultivated in all the gardens 
of Europe. It is ſo hardy that no froſt ever injures 

tte roots in England, _ pagates ſo faſt by off- 

- ſets from the roots, that it is become ſo corrmon as to 

be little regarded, though there is great beauty in the 


flowers, and they emit an agreeable odour. of this 


ſort there are the following varieties: 
The white Lily ſtriped with purple. 
The white Lily with variegated leaves. 
The white Lily with double ffowetrs. 
Theſe ate varieties which have accidentally riſen 
from >; 71 os ſort 8 flowers has not 
been in and much more than thirty-five 
but is . common in moſt of the 22 
is by ſome petſons eſteemed for the variety of irs pur- 
ple ſtripes; but as the Frm white of che flower is 
ſtained 155 the purple, fo appear of a dull co- 
lour, d 2 many prefer aſe atten white Lily. 
The fort with ed ves is chiefly valued” 
its appearance in winter and ſp for as the labves 
come up early in the autumn, op Hick thread n 
ö 1240 — the ground, and being Bnely edged with broad 
W ſtripes, eee, e ing 
he A and ſpring months. e flowers are the 
fate as thoſe af the 3 ſort, but appear eatlier 
in ſumimer, which ma aſioned by the roots be- 
e Plain ſort, for all vatie - 
plants are . rp chan thaſe which are 
The white Lil wich double flowers is leſs. valuable 
32 either o the er, becauſe their flowers never 
well, unleſs' are covered with glaſſes to 
er chem from the rain and dew, fþ often rot with- 
out expanding, Be overs have node of rhe agrec- 
able odaur w] ich ch le wt is. valued for, even 
_— they open whe 0 ee 48 yt the multiplicity 
tal 110 e Honett the 1 are 
gente le ere is a, Want e pow 
der . he hs odour, is. ſehr 
flowers of the common white 
icine 1 the xoots ue frequently 


tumours. and hard 


—— —  —_——_z 


111 


| ovf abe Gores, js properly 
vomen in bard labout s anch the diſtilled water df the 
leaves is of great ule in . of che lungs. + 

A The white Lily with depend ent Se was origi- 
nally brought from Conſtantinople. Fhis is by ſome 
ſuppoſed to be only a variety of the n ſort, but 


i undoubtedly a diſtinct . the ſtalk is 'miich | | 
Nerierer, than-the-common,/ the leaves ate narrower | 
and fewer in number the flowers are not quite ſo | ** 


. and the petals are more contracteęd at their 
e 3 thele always hang downward, whereas thoſe of 
-the-cormon ſort᷑ grow erect. The mals of this kind: 
ſommetimes ure very broad and flat, and appear” as if 
two or three were joined. together; 5 when 5 bap- 
pens, they ſuſtain —.— to a hundred flowers, 
and ſometimes more: this has occaſioned many to 

_ .* thinkv it; a different ſort, who have. mentioned this 
with broad ſtalks and many flowers as à diſtinct ſpe⸗ 

* "_—_ though it is accidental, for the ſame root. ſcarce 

— „ the ſame two years. 

: + Dhele ſorts are eaſily propagated by offiets, which 
the roots ſend out in ſo great plenty, as to make it 
8 to take them off every other, or at moſt 

every third year, to prevent their weakening the 2 
Lroots. The time for, qo 117 the roots is 

1 end of Auguſt, ſoon after the ſtalks decay for if 

. they! are left longer in the ground, they, will ſoon put 

out new fibres and leaves, when it will be 1 improper 

to remove them, becauſe that will prevent their 

flowering the following ſummer. They. will thrive in 

-_ any foil or ſitdation, and as they grow tall 

4 ſo they muſt be allowed room; 8 4 


and e given to 


theſe differ from tlie TIO Lilies, in having their 
e e back ward in form ora Turk & turbunt, 
0 


| m 22 Io oa None) parti | 
hy (MK be a thoſe in 
3 Tt ;t great Var y of thefe flowers, 


— — = 


L The double — Ma art n He 
1 The h Hüte pot or 3161 1511 5 N 
Aer Nennt GH 


amoünting to 9 Ae of tfnürtz / oy v 


in the Engliſh” 
4 1 chat ghumber, and tmoſt of theſe ate acci- 
thoſe before enomerdted. ate ll that Lrhink 


a ed ſpecifically diffeterit!) However, f. 
99 pol is are curidus in Golleting rede bort 


but 
ens, I have not oblerved more 


of flöwers, T all bere mention all th He 
pets ure to be found in the Engliſh gard 
The common Mart with doub flowers: - 
The white Martiþvh, 7 199,10 Pao 1 — 


1 f 


1 


The Im SF 
The ga Martagon! ot een Ho 515 1 
The Conftahiitiople Vermilhob Ma gan 


Pie common agori with red flowers, Kick j 1$ 


"the fifth ſort” before eee Has very narrow 
three feet „ſuſtainin ng "At the top biftht, or ten 
2 ht red fl ers, Whicft ſtand at u 3 
ach 
cy in Auguſt, ſoon after which time che roots may 
E tranſplanted. * — | fees 1 347 
talks of this riſe higher char er, the 
leaves are ſhorter, and ſet cloler CE each 


leaves, Witlodt order! Tie Riddle rifes near 
other: "Theſe appear n-June, und the ſtalles de- 

dhe ſixth fort is ber Mark i the 
of theſe ſtalks fültain — fiftten to thirty! flowers, 


bn in . gardens they take up too much ſpace, but in of a' ye bright fed, roithing to Acuflet / The 
-  Jarge — are very ornamental. N $ Ur the And e — thar-the 
Ihe common Orange or red Lily, i 2 well known in] head of flowers ſpreays ont very wide g xheſe hang 
the Enpliſhigardens as the white Lily, and has 1 | downward, but 1 täls are reflexe@Quite back. 
long cukieated hete. This This flowers ſoon after the Ffth fbrte g e oof 


grows: naturally 
£m 3 and ſome parts of Italy. This ſort 1 5 4 


very faſt· by offsets from the roots, and is how 0 


e 
e 
IrO- 


-. -cominon; as to be almoſt rejected; however, 1 in 


- gardens theſe, ſhould not be wanting, for t 
a good appearance when in flower, if 7 


 «-perly-diſpoſed. Nane a 


urieticess ds * 3* 
The Orange Lily with. double Homers. Herve 
The — Lily with. variegated leaves. 15 N 
The ſmaller Orange Lily. 
Thxſe varieties have been obtained 
e preſerved«in- the gardens of floriſts, They 
flower in June and July, and their ſtalks decay in 
X "ember, when the roqts may be tranſplanted, and their 
aun offsets taken uff, which. ſhould: be done once in two 
3 otherwiſe their bunches will be too 
Wundt the flower-ftalks/ weak. This doth not 


The ſeventh ſort is com Known by the virle of 
Scarlet M + this fies Weir a ſtalk from: chree 


culture, ods | 


to four feet high ; the” felves' wre moch broader than 


thoſe of the former ſorts, and appear —— An 
edgecd wich white ; "they" 2 doſely upo 
the ſtalks, but withour ary order. The — ar are 


roduced at the top of the ſtas; ey are r 2 bright 
I and are ſeldom mort Wan fes or ſue in num 
This flowers late in July, and in cool feaſuns 

ll continue in beauty n Auguſt. 
The eighth fort riſes WIE A. ſtalk bur 
to five fett high, Finiſhed wird feaves 28 broad a: 
_ thoſe of th 1 mentioned; ien and wichout or- 
4 gt the Aowers are rocuced in form of a pyramid, 
> Bn ol part of the ſtalk. When the roots of 
i Kind are ſtrong, 0p Produce! forty 'or fifty 


flowers * n each ſtalk; are large, of a yellow 


put out new leaves till toward ſpring, ſo that the | colour, ſpotted with dick 5 ſo make a fine ap- 
roots may be lanted at any time after the ſtalks 5 7 5 2 the flowers have ſo diſagreeable ſtrong 
decay till near wil be io It will thrive in nt Jan or | : end — few 8 to be ot yew: 

LC dene but but will be ! 2 Wie occa ir being thrown out of mo 
ra maiſt. 15 | "ike en 15 Engliſm "hae This! flowers the latter end of June. 
| "Þbe'buld-heatit Le Li elder 12 much more | Phe nin ently eMeathe Purple Marta- 
man half gong oe FS. ate nar- gon, by moſt of whe old gardens it is known 
rower, the flowers are and. of a brighter | + title of Turk's Cap. This riſes with 2 
flame colour they are, 2 hope, a, and ſtand | l Tho? "three" tt four Feet thigh; garniſhed 
more erect. Th 5 zath before the | . broad leaves: which ſtatſd in whorls round 
and FO Vat certain diſtances Phe flowers are of 


GLA 


1 theſe i Wk. 
mY 


47 0 


. | 4; 


3 dark purpliſh colour, with ſome ſpots of black; they 

- 5 in 150 fe n the wp'of the! ſtalks. 

Howers in. June; the flowers of this fore have a 

Very n zrecable” odöut what rer ſo 
nfiye he förmer. ores been „ne 

The tenth fort is ver "te ſormer bur the leaves 

"are arc ue epos aan farther afunder, tie 


t 77 


44 
IE X be go, 5 
| esel . "Juke, And rhe 


— 1. 
* 


r wee hairy, and the buds 


Howes * Fe rien oft down: the 
c coeur with" few ſpors 
baer though che ſtalks ap- 


and 
donne oüt eartfer in 
ar much Htet e Ps no wers early in 
ry "An nee * 
2 2 Gthe Canada Mar- 


eee o dee dende 


e el 
. 


that there 


ELL 
bee ie gag api in moſt of North Ame- 
rica. The tots of this are 21 and large, made | 
up of ſcales like the other forts; the ſtalks riſe from 
* to five feet high, .garniſhed with oblong poi 
leaves placed in whorls, round the ſtalk. The Rowers | 
are produced toward the t of the ſtalk; 5 bk 
large, of a'yellow — ofthe with b 

are ſhaped like the flowers of 
ZI he 
6 222 


of them are nat Ae acky 

thoſe of the other forts of Martag 

the beginn . Auguſt, * 855 the roots are 

mee s have a good number of flowers, . 
e 


a Bae appearance. There are two varieties of 


this, one with larger and deeper coloured flowers 


than the other, but they are ſup to have acci- 
dentally come from ſeeds. 8 7 1 


The twelfth ſort grows natupaliy, ; in North 
and is alſo mentioned to gro at Campſchatſlæi . 


hath erect flowers ſhaped like thoſe of the Cine 
Martagon, but the petals of cls are oval, not gar- 
rowed at their baſe as are thoſe, and fir cloſe 1 to the 
foot · ſtalk; the flowers are. of a deeper colour, and 
not ſo much ſpotted as the other ſort. I; Werd in 
July, and the ſtalks decay in the autumn. 
This ſort is at preſent rare in England, being in very 
few gardens. It was ſent me a few years ago from Ma- 
ryland, but after it had flowered the root 8 
The thirteenth ſort was ſent me from Penſylyanii 
Mr. John Bartram, who found it growing natural hy i 
that country. The root of this is ſmaller than, 
of the other ſorts, it is ſcaly and white; in the prin 
it ſends out one upright ſtalk near a foor and a Al 
high; the leaves come out in whorls round the ſtalks, 
at diſtances; they are ſhort, pretty, broad, and have 
obtuſe points. The ſtalk is terminated by two flowers 
' which. ſtand erect, upon ſhort ſeparate foot-ſtalks ; ; 
they are ſhaped like the flowers of the bulb bearing 
| fiery Lily, but the petals are narrower at their baſe, 6% 


enlarge and join, forming a fort of o 

flower; their petals are ſpear-ſhaped, . ſo hg 2 

tracted at the top, where they terminate in acute points. 

The flowers are of a bright purple colour, marked 

with ſeveral dark purple ſpots toward their baſe. In 
the center of the 324 is ſituated a ſix · cornered ger- 

men, ſupporting a "AP ſtyle, ale by a three- 

ſtigma; round this we. Wie ſix awl- 

ſhaped ſtamina, terminated by oblo 

| ;; theſe are a little ſhorter 9 A 
germen afterward: turns to an oblo 

Þ 4 blunt at the top, vid 


e ſtyle, 
cage: Sink 
ed into three 


— flat ſeeds lying over each other. It 


| — July, ang the frees ripen the latter 
1 5 ſort is at 
dens, but as it has 
ſo it may in a few years become very common. As 
, _ ſore in a, ſmall co „ and the flowery | 
have oh os it is pro ure fur the bor | 
{mall gardens. The 
after the ſeeds are ripe, when, it will be a proper time 
to remove the roots, for o not put out ne 
fibres till after en 8 The roots of 1 Kind | 
do not put out m ts, ſo that 
propagated by ſeeds, it cunt 55 increal 00 in any 


plenty x 


end of 


offsets from the roots, in way as the com- 
mon Lily, which ſome of the ſorts produce in as great, 
plenty; but there are othi ers, which ſend « out very few 


offsets, which occaſion, ther preſent 14 5 * (eo 


roots of all the forts of Mart 

up when their ſtalks decay; and e A. e 
| for keeping the roots out of 192 5 
wrapped in dry Moſs, they wi — * Fl <4 


two months; ſo that if the roots Re 


to a diſtant place, chis of wrapping th en 

up 1s a. but kgs.” dep 0 be Pk 
the lame We 1 — will e 
Ove 7 ** 


— — 


ſo |] 


inted N 


arg ſpaces between each, but E ward ey | 
* 


not too much crowded, 


ks of this decay: ſoon | 


it is], 


4 1 _ | 


new varieties may be obtained, 
preſent very rare in the Eng Slim gar- 
ripened ſeeds the laſt fon here, | 

\ other Lilies 


Al che ſorts of Nartagon may be propagated by 8 135 


| retten them often ich water, as alſo to 
weeds which may be produced. In this 
Hoxes ſhould — 
- when you muft remove them 
much ſyn 
cold no 
| = in the ſpring of the year, 4 


LIL 


round] for if the place is ready ta teceive the roots; 
ey ſhould be Planes the beginning of October fo 


Ke e tog are put in a dry: c place, they will keep 
without any further cure; but if the ground 
is not᷑ teady to receive them till later in the year, then 
it will be proper to bover the foots with dry ſand, or 


wrap them in Mofs to exclade' the air, which, if they 
are much expoſed to, will cauſe their ſcales to ſhrink, 
Which weakens the roots; oftem cauſing a mouldine!s, 
and is ſometimes the '6ecaſion of their rotting. 
| The roots ſhould be planted five or ſix inches deep 
in the ground, eſpecially 
but where the 
' raiſe the ares in which theſe ate to be 
or ſix inches above the level of the ſurface of the 


if the ſoll is light and dry; 
ground i 4 moiſt, it will be proper to 
five 


ground; fot if the water riſes ſo high in winter as to 
come near the roots. it will cauſe them to rot; and 
where tho foil is naturally Riff and ſubject to bind, 
there ſhould beta good quantity of ſea-coal aſhes or 
2 ſand, well 1 the bordet, to ſeparate the 
and prevent the ground from binding in the 
ring, otherwiſe the roots will not ſend up very 
ong ſtalks, nor will they make ſo good increaſe. 
As the Canada Martagon, the Martagon of Pompony, 
15 the laſt ſort, are ſomewhat tenderer than the 


Others, ſo if in very ſevere winters the ſurface of the 


ound over them is covered with old tanners bark or 
a-coal aſhes," it will be a way to ſecure them 
2 being injured by the froſt; and in the ſpring 
5 thr tall be anden been che roots * 


heir ſt — 
ſorts of theſe are 
you. Pa they may be A with — 
i — e Lilies, che tall growing Iriſes, and 


other flowers of the ſame wn, grmtpn where, if they are 


are properly diſpoſed, th 
will make a good appearance; — — on 
after another, ſo they may he diſpoſed accordi 
their ſeaſons of flowering. There are ſome 
common ns hardy enough to thrive — re 
- ſhade of trees, ſo they may be ed in wilderneſs 
quarters, with the common fort of 280 -where they 
will have a good effect. 
The roots of all theſe kinds muſt never be tranſ- 

lanted afterthey have made any ſhoots, for that will 
o much weakefi them (if it — not entirely kill 
them) as not to be recovered in leſs than two or three 
years, as I have experienced tomy coſt; for being 
. to remove a fine — of theſe roots early 

ſpring, 'I loſt 4 of them, and the 

— were long recoverin their ſtrength. / 

11 the ſorts of Lilies and Martagons may 
gated by ſowing their ſeeds; by which . ſome 
provided the ſeeds 
are ſaved from the belt forts 4 eſpecially the Marta- 
gotis, which” are more mel to vary than; the 
1 The manner ve oung them is as 
ollows : 4 Tr X. 
Fos muſt be provided with hoxes about 
ſix inches deep, which ſhould have hales bored in their 
| bottoths to let the wet paſs off: theſe boxes ſhauld be 


| Filed with freſh light ſandy earth, and in the begin- 


ng of October, foon after the ſeeds are ripe, you 
uit ſow them thereon pretty thick, covering them 
/ Over with light ſifted earth about half an inch z-then 
hy — es where they may have the 
* dbſetring if the ſeaſon ſhould prove dry, to 
U out all 
erage, 
til the ning of Novem 
Fs n+ th they' may have as 
anda le, as alſo be ſcreened. — the 


ſun only, 


winds the winter ſeaſon; 
ut the beginning 
of April, you muſt temove the boxes into their for- 
ition z for no the plants will appear 
*bund, '' which are impa Be of too much 
des, the earth in the boxes- will dry too 
ls fesſont, if expoſed to the full ſun, at noon. 
6) obſerke ar dhir laden do keep them 
1 e el 


44 


|  you'cannor be ſo good a judge-which of tho 


L1L 


entirely clear from weeds, as alſo to refreſh them 
| with water, if the ſeaſon” ſhould prove dry, 
bur this muſt be done {paringly and with caution. 
In this place you ſhould let boxes remain until 
the beginning of Auguſt ; at which time you ſhould 
prepare ſome beds of the above mentioned light 
__ earth, which muſt be levelled very even; then take 
the earth out of the boxes, t er with the ſmall 
bulbs, and ſtrew it equally over the beds, covering it 
over about half an inch thick with fine ſifted earth; 
_ and if the ſeaſon ſhould prove very hot and dry, you 
would do well to ſhade the beds in the middle of the 
day from the great heat of the ſun, and refreſh them 
now and then with water. 
Lou muſt alſo obſerve to keep them entirely clear 
from weeds, and if the following winter ſhould prove 
cold, you muſt cover the beds with Peas-haulm, 
or {ome other light covering, to keep out the froſt, 
which would prejudice the roots, if ſuffered to enter 
deep into the ground (eſpecially while they are fo 
young :) but you muſt never let the covering remain 
on in mild weather, which would alſo be very inju- 
rious to them. 
The end of February, or the beginning of March, 
when the hard froſts are over, you ſhould gently 
clear off the earth upon the ſurface of the beds (which, 
during the winter feaſon, will often have contracted 
a moſſineſs;) and ſift a little freſh earth equally 
over the beds, which will greatly encourage the roots; 
but in doing this, you muſt be very careful not to 
ſtir the ground ſo deep as to diſturb or injure the 
roots; nor ſhould you defer doing it too late, leſt 
the ſhoots ſhould be coming up, which, by this ope- 
ration might be broken and greatly hurt; and as the 
ſeaſon advances, you mult be. careful to clear them 


from weeds, and in dry weather to water them gently, 


but they ſhould not have it in great plenty; and in 
- very hot days, if you ſhade them from the ſun, it will 
be of great ſervice to them; but this need not be 
done till the latter end of April or the beginning of 


May, when the ſeaſon is ſometimes very hot ab thy. | 
When their leaves are quite decayed, you ſhould ſtir 


the ſurface. of the beds again (but do not go too 
deep) which will prevent the weeds from 


tember you muſt ſift ſome more freſh earth over the 
| beds about half an inch thick, and in winter and 
ſpring you muſt manage them as was directed for the 

receding year. | 
fa September following theſe roots will require to be 
tranſplanted to a greater diſtance, when you muſt pre- 
- pare ſome beds of the ſame freſh light earth as was 
| before directed, making them level; then take up 
the roots and tranſplant them into the beds, placing 
them about eight inches aſunder, obſerving to 2 
our 


the roots with their buds uppermoſt, and about 
inches below the ſurface. | 
This work ſhould be done when the weather is 
- moiſt; for if the roots are tranſplanted in a very dry 
ſeaſon, and there doth not happen rain ſoon after, 
oy will take a mouldineſs which many times rots 
em 


You muſt alſo obſerve, as was before directed, to 
keep the beds entirely clear from weeds z and in win- 


ter, if the froſt ſhould be very ſevere, you muſt cover | 


them with Peas-haulm or decayed tan, to prevent the 

roots from being injured thereby; and in the ſpring 
you ſhould take off the covering, alſo the earth from 
the ſurface of the beds, as before, laying ſome freſh 
thereon, and ſo continue the tummer and winter's 
work, as before. | 


the ſtrongeſt roots will begin to flower; at whichtime, 
if you obſerve any peculiar varieties, you ſhould put 
don a ſtick by each of theſe roots to mark them; 
- Which may be taken up when their leaves are de- 


cayed, and removed into the borders of the flower- 
this is naked, ſmooth, and of a purpliſh colour to- 


01 arden, or tranſplanted into other beds at a greater 
-Iiſtanes, to encourage them to flower ſtro 


9 


. 
* 


growing 
very faſt, and be of ſervice to the roots; and in Sep- 


th. 


But 
will be ri 


* 


LIMODORUM. Flor. Virg. 110. Lin. Gen 


Loon. (Tuberoſum) foliis longis at 


LIL 
good by their firſt flowers, therefore you ſhould ne 
reject any of them until they have —.— two 8 4 
for many times, ſome of theſe flowers will make but 
a mean ap nce the firſt year, and afterwards be- 
come fair handſome flo wers when they have obtained 
ſtrength ; ſo that you ſhould ſuffer all ſuch, of whoſ- 
worth you are not aſſured, to remain undiſturbed two 
years, that you may be aſcertained which of them are 
worth preſerving ; thele ſhould be removed into the 
flower-garden. at a proper ſeaſon, but the ordina 
ones may be rejected, or planted in ſhady outer walks, 
where, though they are mean flowers, they will ap- 
well enough. 


LILIUM CONVALLIUM. See Convaitani. 
LILIUM PERSICUM. 
LILIUM SUPERBUM. Sce Gronrtosa, 
LIMETREE. See Tui. 


See FartILLAra, 


* 
o 


Plant. 904. Helleborine. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 436. 
tab. 249. Baſtard Hellebore. 
N The CHARACTERS are, N 

t bath a fingle naked flower: ſtalb, ariſing 
from 3 The flowers have no ent, but a 
ſpatha (or ſheath) ſituated below them. The flower is 
compoſed of froue oval petals, which are diſſumilar. The 
fide petals ſpread open, but the two upper are connetied 
together ; the lower one is keel-ſhaped, fo that it has much 
the appearance of a butterfly flower. Within the petals 
is ſituated a concave nefarium of one leaf, which is as 
long as the petals. It has two ſtamina, which are as long 
as the petals, terminated by two oval ſummits. It bath 
a column-ſhaped germen ſiluated under the flower, which 
is as long as the petals, ſupporting @ ſlender y faſtened 
to-the lamina, crowned by @ funnel-ſhaped ſtigma. The 
column-ſhaped germen afterward turns to a capſule of the 
ſame form, epening with three values, having one cell, 
in whith are lodged four or five roundiſh ſeeds. 
This genus of plants is ran 


immediately 


in the firſt ſection of 
Linneus's twentieth claſs, which 1 thoſe plants 
whoſe flowers have but two ina, which are con- 
nected with the ſtyle. 0 —q 
We have but one Sexcizs of this genus at pre- 
ſent in England, viz. 


is ſulcatis 
& acuminatis, pedunculis longiſſimis. Limodorum with 
long narrow leaves ending in acute points, and a very long 
foot-flalk to the . Helleborine Americana, ra- 
dice tuberoſa, foliis-longis anguſtis, caule nudo, flo- 
ribus ex rubro Fm. Martyn. 
Cent. 1. Pl. 30. Icon, tab. 165. American Baſtard 
Hellebore with a tuberoſe root, long narrow leaves, a 
naked ſtalb, and flowers of a red and pale purpliſh colour. 
This plant grows naturally in Jamaica, eſpecially on 
the north ſide of that iſland, from whence many of 
the roots were ſent me by the late Dr. Houſtoun, with 
the following title, Helleborine purpurea, tuberoſi 
radice, Plum. Cat. g. ſo that it is the ſame plant with 
Plumier's. It alſo grows naturally in the French 
Iſlands of America. The roots of this were afterward 
a op me from the Bahama Iflands, where it was 
found growing naturally; and it was ſince ſent me 
from Penſylvania, by Mr. John Bartram, who found 
it growing naturally in that country. 

The root of this plant is ſhaped like that of the true 
Saffron Crocus, but the outer cover is of a darker 
brown colour; from this comes out two or three 
leaves, according to the ſize and ſtrengthof the root; 
theſe are nine or ten inches long, and near three 
quarters of an inch broad in the middle, being con- 
tracted toward both ends, terminating with long acute 


5 | 4 pom, folding over each other at their baſe; they 

The ſecond year after being planted in theſe. beds, 

| young Palms; theſe leaves come out in the ſpring, 
and. fre 


ve five longitudinal furrows, like the firſt leaves of 

quently decay the following winter; but when 
the plants are kept in a warm ſtove, they are not very 
long deſtitute of leaves. The flower-ſtalk ariſes im- 
mediately from the root, on one {ide of the leaves, 


ward the top. It is near a foot and a half high, and 
— hy a looſe ſpike of purpliſh red flowers, 
| ſtanding 


1 


_ thicket. 


| theſe ſhould be taken off, and 


L. 
E 


: 


tree; in French, Fimonit. 
The flower 'is compoſed” of fte oblong thick 
 empallement of one leaf, tndented at fvep arts at the top. | 


8 fleſhy rind, ins, 4 hn pulp frutt toitÞ ſeveral tells, |. 
ged'in the fxth' ſection of 


eac . * 4 
This genus of plants is 


ped becomes a' fleſhy fruit with hard dry ſeeds. | 


mon to 


It is placed in the ſecond 


1. 
* 


IMO N. Toufn. Inſt. R. H. 621. Citrus. Lin. Gen. | 
Plant; $07. [fo. called of Ad ud, a meadow, becauſe the | 


_ mits. It bath an oval gtrmen, ſupporting a cylindrical 
Hle the length of the lamina, trownet by 


8 has a gl 


ULM 


of five or ſix petals, the two upper a | 
together, forming a ſort of helmet,” the two fide pe- 
tals expand like the wings of a butterfly flower, and 
the lower forms a fort of keel. In the venter of the 
petals is fituated a 'colyimn-ſhaped germen, Which 
rifes from the baſe of the petals, een a len- 
der ſtyle, to which adhere two ſtamina, terminated by 
oval ſummits, as the ſtyle is by a funnel - ſhaped ſig: 
ma; after the flowers are faded, the germen be- 
comes a three · cotneted column - maped capfule, with 
one cell, opening with three valves, containing ſe- 
veral roundiſh ſeeds, but theſe ſeeds are rarely pro- 
TR TT NES PI NR 
This plant is not conſtarit to any particular ſeaſon of 
fowefinks; for ſometimes it has flowered in April and 


May, and in other years it has not flowered till Sep- | 


tember or October; but the moſt uſual time of its 
flowering is in June and fer 
pear early in the ſpring they are ſucteeded by ſeed- 
veſſels, which ſometimes ripen in this countr7. 

There "areMeveral' other ſpecies of this genus men- 
tioned by Father Plamier, but I have only Teen one 
more than this here mentioned, which had oval ob- 
tuſe leaves, furrowed in the ſame manner as the 
leaves of this fort, but were of a thicker conſiſtence; 
the flowers of this I Have not yet ſeen. The root was 
ſent me from Maryland, where it grew naturally in a 


The ſort here deſcribed is too tender to thrive in the 
1 air in England, and although with care it may 
preſerved in a warm green. houſe, yet it ſeldom 
flowers in ſuch a ſituation; fo that to have it in 
jon, it is neceſſary to keep it in the ran-bed 

the ſtove in winter; and if in ſummer the pots 


are plunged in a tan- Bed under a deep frame, the | 


plants will thrive, 
native Toll. | 


nies ll. = 
eg 1 der We 


tive,” and flower as ſtrong as in their 
Res from the root, which are 
1 wha ths rs 
| the roots tranſp 

whett they ate the mot deffitute of leaves. The toots 


ſhould have a ſoft loamy ſbil, and muſt have but little 
water, eſpecially in winter. „ - 
MODOR UM. See ens. 


1 ev this tree are bf 4 green colour, ' as is likewiſe 
the fruit before it comer to miturity.] The Lemon- 


e Cranxcttrs tre. 
are à little concave, ſpreating" open ; theſe fit in a 'ſmall 
It bath about ten or twelve ſtumina, which art joined in 
three or four bodies, which are terminated by oblong ſum- 


| ng drr, 
mit. The germen afterward becomes au oval fruit yith 


aving two hard [eeds. 


Tournefort's twenty-firſt c afs, Which includes the 
trees and thrubs with a Roſe: aped flower, whoſe 


ſtanding upon ſhort foot. tales; they are Eompoſed | 
rare connected] - Ferr, Heſp, on. 75 
2. Luo (Spinoſum) toliis ovätis integris, ramis ſub- 


when the flowers ap- 


1 


* 


ted | 


#als, which 


- - -— 92 ww” OY 


lar un- 


Linnæus Has joined the Citron, Orange, and Le- 
the fame genu 


Limon cannot be joined with” the Oran 

bu lar fruit, compreſſed 
but che Limo: bas zn Gal ffdit, prominent a 
and the latter hath not fo many cells as the former. 
55 of Linnæus's 


eighteenth clas, which includes the 
flowers have 
Z nn 7. oak ow 
| The 'Sprerts ate, & 2 2 15 „ 24 vr 

Linen (Pulgers) ien e mee itt, 
ſubſerratis. Timon rer with' obi, prov Puri, arute- 


: 
_ 2 A - 


" which inchides! the plants Whbſe | 
about twenty ftamina Joined InTeve- 


gether, taking them only different ſpecies of | 
the ae gens; bar ir pe adit of the für beg 
a charaeriftic note to dfſtinguimm the genus, the | 
„for the 

ref 5 ch ede, 

rorhinent at che top, | 


| pointed haves, tohith are little ſawed, 


fie 


Vim 
Limon vulgar is. 


err, Heſp. 193. The conmon Limon. 


| pinolis. Limon with oval entire. leaves, and branches 
4obich are ſomewhat ſpiny. Limon, acris. err, Help. 
1. The ſour Limon, cammonly called Lime. | 


3. Luck cube foliis ovato-lanceolatis ſubſerra- 


tis, fructu conglometato. Limon with. oval ſpear- 
"ſhaped" leaves, which are ſomewhat ſaved, 4 Fruit 
in cluſters, Limon fructu racemoſo. Tourn, 
H. 62 1. Limon with fruut growing in bunches. 
There are great varieties of this fruit, which are pre- 
ſerved in ſome of the Italian gardens, and in both the 
Indies there are ſeveral which have not yet been in- 
troduced to the Euro an gardens; but theſe, like 
Apples and Pears, may be multiplied without end from 
elde, therefore I ſhall only mention the moſt remark- 
able varieties which are to be found in the Engl, 
gardens at preſent, as it would be to little purpole to 
enymerate all thoſewhich are mentioned in the foreign 
0 ues. | 
The Limon-tree with variegated leaves, 

The ſweet Limon. X48 | 
The Pear-ſhaped Limon. 

The imperial Limon, 


The Limon called Adam's Apple. 


The furrowed Limon. 3 . 
The childing Limon? - | l 

The Limon with double flowers. 8 | 
The common Limon and the ſweet Limon are brought 
to England from Spain and Portugal in great plenty, 
bur the fruit of the latter are not much eſteemed. The 
Lime is not often brought to England, nor is that 
fruit much cultivated in Europe, but in the Welt- 
Indies it is preferred to the Limon, the juice being 
reckoned Motel der, and the acid is more agrecable 
to the palate ; there are ſeveral varieties of this fruit 
in the Weſt-Indies, ſpme of which have a ſweet juice, 
but thoſe are not greatly eſteemed; and as the inha- 
bitants 6f thoſe iſlands do not propagate theſe fruits 
by grafting or budding; being contented with ſow! 
their ſeeds, fo there is no doubt but a great variety © 
them may be found by any perſon who is curidus in 
diſtinguiſhing them. 
As ] have never known the common Limon ever vary 


to the Lime, when raiſed from ſeeds, nor the Lime 


vary to the Limon, I ſuppoſe they are ſpecifically 
different, for I have frequently raiſed both from ſeeds, 
and have always found them continue their difference 
in leaf and branch, for I never waited to fee their 
fruir, as they were only deſigned for ſtocks, to bud 
other ſorts into them. 2 

The Pear-ſhaped Limon is a ſmall fruit with very 
little Juice, ſo is not much propagated any where; the 
curious, who haye room and convenience for keeping 


many of theſe trees, may preſerve a plant gr two of 


this ſort for the ſake of variety. 
The fruit of the Imperial Limon is ſometimes brought 
to England from Italy, but I do not remember to have 


ſe en any of this fort imported from Spain or Portu- 


gal, ſo that I ſuppoſe they are' not much propagated 
in either of theſe countries; for the inhabitants of both 


' thoſe fine countries are fo very incurious, eſpecially in 


Horticulture, as to truſt almoſt entirely to nature, that 


the apy of their gardens are inferior both in num- 


and quality, to many other parts of Europ 
where the A is much leſs favourable for Gee 


produckions. And in the article we are now upon, 
there are many ſtrong inſtances of the Nothfulneſs, vr 
incurlolit/ of the Portugueze particularly, for they 


had many of the moſt curious ſorts of Orange, Limon, 
and Citron- trees, brought from the Indies to Portu- 


gal formerly, which ſeemed to thrive almoſt as well 


bon, almoſt ticed the 
there axe allo ſeveral curious trees and | 
were formerly introduced. from both Indies, fome. 


there, as in their native ſoil, and yet they have not 
been propagated; there are a few, trees of theſe ſorts: 
A. gardens near Lif- 

y the inhabitants. As 
plants, Which 


ſtill remaining in ſome x 
unnoticed. 


of "which thrive and produce fruit amidſt the wild 
8 B buſhes 


LIM 


buſhes and weeds, with which thoſe gardens are 
ſpread over. | ; x 
All theſe ſorts are propagated by budding or inarch- 
ing them either on ſtocks of Lemons or Citrons, pro- 
duced from ſeeds, but they will not fo readily unite on 
Orange ſtocks, for which reaſon the Citrons are pre- 
' ferable to either Oranges or Lemons for ſtocks, as 
they readily join with either ſort, and being of larger 
growth, caule the buds of the other ſorts to ſhoot 
much ſtronger than if they were on ſtocks, of their 
own kind. The method of raiſing theſe ſtocks, and 
the manner of budding them, being already exhibited 
under the article of AuRaNT1UM, it. would be ſuper- 
fAuous to repeat it here. | | 
Ihe culture of the Lemon being the ſame with that 
of the Orange-trec, it would be needleſs to repeat 
it here; theretore I ſhall only obſerve, that the com- 
mon Lemons are ſomewhat bardier than the Oranges, 
and will bring their fruit to maturity with us better 
than they will 
of freſh air in winter; for which reaſon, they ſhould 
always be placed nearer to the doors or windows 
of the green-hauſe ; and in ſome curious gardens, 
theſe trees have been planted againſt walls, where, 
by covering them with glaſſes in winter, and pro- 
tecting them from ſevere froſt, they have produced 
plenty of large fruit: as theſe trees do generally pro- 
duce ſtronger ſhoots, they require more water to be 
8 them than the Orange; but as to the tender 
orts, they muſt be treated with a little more care, 
otherwiſe their fruit will fall in winter, and come to 
nothing; theſe things being fully exhibited before, 
I refer the reader (as I hinted) to the article Aux Ax- 
run, where their culture is fully ſet forth. _ 
LIMONIUM. Tourn. Init. R. H. 341. tab. 177. 


Statice. Lin. Gen. Plant. 348. [rakes its namic of Au- 


py, a marſh, as growing in marſhes.] Sea Lavender. 
The CraracTErs are, 


The flowers have an imbricated perianthium, riſing one 


above another. The flower is funnel-ſhaped, compoſed of 


Ave petals, which are narrow at their baſe, but are broad 
and ſpreading at the top. It hath five awl-ſhaped ſta- 
mina which are ſhorter than the petals, crowned by proſ- 
trate ſummits. It hath a ſmall germen, ſupporting froe 
fender ſtyles, crowned by pointed ſligmas. The empale- 
men of the flower afterward becomes a capſule, ſhut cloſe 
at the neck, but expanded above where the ſeeds are lodged. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond ſection of 
Tournefort's eighth claſs, which includes the herbs 
with a Clove Gilliower flower, whoſe pointal be- 
comes the ſeed incloſed in the empalement. Dr. Lin- 
nzus has joined this genus to the Statice of Tourne- 


fort, and places it in the fifth ſection of his fifth claſs, | 


which contains the plants whole flowers have five ſta- 
mina and five ſtyles. As the flowers of this genus are 
ranged one above another in form of ſpikes, and thoſe 
of the Statice are collected in globuar heads, they may, 
without impropriety, be kept ſeparate; and as there 
are ſeveral ſpecies of each genus, therefore I have 
the rather been inclined ſo to do, than by joining 
them, to ſwell the genus. 

The Sprtcirs are, 

. Limoxium (Fulgare) follis ovato-lanceolatis, caule 
tereti nudo paniculato. Sea Lavender with oval ſpear- 
ſhaped leaves, and a taper paniculated talk. Limonium 
maritimum majus. C. B. P. 192. Common great Sea 
Lavender. = 


2. LimoxinmM (Narbonenſe) foliis oblongo-ovatis, caule 


paniculato patulo, ſpicis florum brevioribus. Sea La- 


vender <vith oblong oval leaves, a ſpreading paniculated 
ftalk, and ſberter ſpikes of flowers, Limonium mariti- 


mum majus alterum ferotinum Narbonenſe. H. R. 


Par. Another large late flowering Sea Lavender of 
Narbonne. "Wb | 9 
3. Lironiun (ccefolizm) follis ovatis obtuſis, petiolis 
decurrentibus, caule paniculato, ſpicis florum erecti- 
oribus. Sea Lavender with oval obtuſe leaves, running 
feat-Ralks, à paniculgted ſtalk, and more upright ſpites 
, flowers, Limonium maritimum minus, oleæ folio. 
C, B. P. 192. Small Sea Lavender, with an Olive leaf. 


do, and require to have a greater ſhare 


ö 


| 


— 


3 — 


| 


\ 
; 


6. Livonium (Sinuatum) foliis 


— OR * * LA 


11. LION, (Echoideum) caule nudo panicu 


. empalement, ripening in autumn. | 


LIM 


4. LIM (Hajnile) foliis lanceolatis, caule humile 


patulo, ſpicis florum tenuipribus. Sea Lavender with 
[pear-ſhaped leaves, a low ſpreading ftalk, and ſlender 
ſpikes of flowers. Limonium Anglicum minus, cauli- 
bus ramoſioribus, floribus in ſpicis rarids ſitis. Raii 
Hiſt. 217. Leſſer - Engliſh Sea Lavender, with more 
branched ſtalks, and flowers om growing in a ſpike. 


5. LimontuM (Tartaricum) foliis lineari-lanceolatis, caule 


ramoſo patulo, floribus diſtantibus uno verſu diſpoſi- 
tis. Sea Lavender with narrow ſpear-ſhaped leaves, a 
branching ſpreading ſtalk, and flowers placed aſunder on 
one fide the ſtalk. Limonium Orientale, plantaginis 
folio, floribus umbellatis. T. Cor. Oriental Sea Laven- 
der twith Plantain leaves, and flowers growing in an umbel. 
radicalibus alternatim 
pinnato-ſinuatis, caulinis ternis triquetris ſubulatis 
decurrentibus. Sea Lavender with the — leaves alter- 
nately finuated like wings, and thoſe upon the ſtalks three- 
cornered, awl-ſhaped, and running along the fool. ſtall. 
Limonium peregrinum, foliis aſplenii. C. B. P. Fe. 
reign Sea Lav with Spleenwort leaves. 


7. Liyonium (Siculum) caule fruticoſo patulo, foliis li- 


neari lanceolatis craſſis, floribus ſolitariis diſtantibus. 
Sea Lavender with a ſpreading ſhrubby ſtalk, narrot, 
thick, ſpear-ſhaped leaves, and flowers growing ſingly at a 
diſtance from each other. Limonium Siculum ligno- 
ſum, gallas ferens, & non ferens. Bocc. Rar. Woody 
Sicilian Sea Lavender, ſometimes producing galls, at other 


times not. 


. Limonwm ( Africanum) foliis inferioribus tanceolatis 


hirſutis ſerratis caulinis ternis linearibus acutis decur- 
rentibus. Sea Lavender with ſpear-ſhaped lower leaves 
which are hairy and ſawed, but growing by threes on the 
ſtalks, narrow, acute-pointed, and running along the ſtalk. 
Limonium Africanum caule alato, foliis integris hir- 
ſutis, petalo pallide flavo calyce amœnè purpureo. 
Martyn. Cent. 48. tab. 48. African Sea Lavender with 
a winged ſtalk, entire hairy leaves, pale yellow petals ta 
the flower, and a beautiful purple empalement. 


9. Lion (Reticulatum) foliis cunciformibus, caule 


erecto paniculato, ramis inferioribus ſterilibus nudis. 
Sea Lavender with wedge-ſhaped leaves, an upright pani- 
culated ſtalk, and the under ranches ſterile and naked. 
Limonium minus flagellis tortuoſis. Bocc. Muſ. Small 
Sea Lavender with twiſted ſhoots. | 


10. Liwonium (Cordatum) caule nudo paniculato, foliis 


ſpathulatis retuſis. Sea Lavender with a paniculated 
naked ſtalk, and ſpatule-ſhaped blunt leaves. Limoni- 
um maritimum minus, foliolis cordatis. C. B. P. Small 
Sea Lavender with little leaves, which are . 

to, te- 
reti, foliis tuberculatis. Sea Lavender with a ngked, ta- 
per, paniculated tall, and leaves ſet with tubercles. Li- 
monwm minus annuum, bullatis foliis vel echioides. 
Bot. Monſp. Small annual Sea Lavender with ſtudded 
leaves. 


12. LiMONIUM (Fruticoſum) caule erecto fruticoſo, fo- 


Ulis lineari-lanceolatis obtuſis, floribus alternis. Sea 
Lavender with an upright ſhrubby ſtalk, narrow ſpear- 
ſhaped leaves, ending in obtuſe points, and flowers ranged 
alternately. Limonium Egyptiacum fruticoſum, fo- 
liis lanceolatis obtuſis. Shrubby Egyptian Sea Lavender 
with blunt ſpear-ſhaped leaves. 
The firſt fort grows naturally in the marſhes which 
are flowed by the ſea, in ſeveral parts of England. 
The roots of this plant are thick, of a reddiſh colour, 
and an aſtringent taſte, ſending out many ſtrong fibres, 
which ſtrike deep in the ground; and from the upper 
of the root comes out ſeveral oval ſpear-ſhaped 
2 from four to five inches long, and more than 
two inches broad in the middle; they are ſmooth, of 
a pretty thick conſiſtence, and of a dark green. The 
ſtalks riſe upward of a foot high, is naked of leaves, 
divided into many branches, which are again divided 
into ſmaller toward the top ; theſe are terminated by 
ſlender ſpikes of pale blue flowers, ranged on one 
ſide the ſtalk above each other, coming out of narrow 
covers like ſheaths; theſe appear in July, and are 
ſucgeeded by oblong ſeeds, which are incloſed in the 


The 
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The ſecond ſort grows naturally in the ſouth of 
France on the ſea-coaſt, The leaves of this ſort are 
of an oblong oval form; they are fix inches long, and 
three broad, ſmooth, entire, and of a deep green. The 
ſtalk riſes fifteen or ſixteen inches high, dividing into 
ſeveral ſpreading branches, which are divided again 
into ſmaller, and are terminated by ſeveral Wort 
ſpikes of pale blue flowers, ranged on one ſide the 
oot-ſtalk. This ſort ſeldom flowers till the end 
of Auguſt, ſo. never produces any good ſeeds in 

England. Su 
The third ſort grows naturally in Narbonne and 
Provence this hath ſmall, oval, obtuſe leaves, about 
two inches long, and one broad, with 'pretty long 
foot-ſtalks, which are bordered, or winged with part 
of the leaves, which runs cloſe to, and partly embrace 
the upper part of the root; theſe are of a lighter 
een than either of the former. The ſtalk riſes a 
Kot and a half high, ſending out branches alter- 
nately on each ſide ; the lower ones being long, the 
others gradually diminiſhing to the top, ſo as to form 
a looſe kind of yramid: theſe all point upward, and 
toward their ends ſend out ſpikes of pate blue flowers, 
which are erect. This ſort flowers late in Auguſt, 

ſo never perfects ſeeds in England. | 

The fourth ſort grows naturally in England. It was 
firſt diſcovered on the ſea banks near Walton, in Eſ- 
_ ſex, afterward near Malden, in the ſame county, and 
fince at the mouth of the river that runs from Chi- 
cheſter, in Suſſex. The leaves of this ſort are ſpear- 
ſhaped, about three inches long, and one broad in 
the middle, leſſening gradually to both ends. The 
ſtalk riſes four or * inches high, dividing into 


many ſpreading branches, which are very thick ſet | 


with ſhort ſpikes of whitiſh blue flowers. Theſe ap- 
Ru in Auguſt, and the ſeeds ripen in October. 
The fifth fort was diſcovered by Dr. Tournefort in 
the Levant, from whence he ſent the ſeeds to the 
Royal Garden at Paris, where th ew, and have 
produced ſeeds many years, which have been com- 
municated to many of the curious gardens in Europe. 
The ſeeds of this ſort were ſent me from the Darda- 
nelles, where the plants grow in plenty. The leaves 
of this ſort are about four inches long, and three quar- 
ters of an inch broad in the middle, diminiſhing gra- 
dually to both ends. The ſtalks riſe about five 
or fix inches high, dividing into ſeveral ſpreadin 
branches, which are again divided into ſmaller ; theſe 
are terminated by ſpikes of pale blue flowers, ranged 
on one fide the foor-ſtalk ; the whole, when growing, 
being ſpread wide, has ſomewhat the appearance of 


an umbel of flowers. This ſort flowers in Auguſt, | 


ſo never ripens ſeeds here. | 

The ſixth ſort grows naturally in Sicily and Paleſtine , 
this is a biennial plant. The lower leaves which 
ſpread on the und, are indented almoſt to the 
middle rib ; theſe indentures are alternate and blunt. 
The ſtalks riſe a foot and a half high, dividing 
upward into ſeveral branches, garniſhed at each joint 
with three narrow leaves fitting cloſe to the ſtalks, 
from whoſe baſe proceeds a leafy membrane, or wing, 


which runs along on both ſides the ſtalk ; theſe are | 


rough, and a little hairy. The ſtalks are terminated 
by panicles of flowers, which fit upon winged foot- 
ſtalks, each ſuſtaining three or four flowers of a light 
blue colour, which continue long without. fading. 
This ſort flowers in July and Auguſt, but unleſs the 
ſummer is very warm and dry, the ſeeds do not ripen 
in England. 
The ſeventh ſort grows naturally in Sicily ; this hath 
a ſhrubby ſtalk, which riſes about two feet high, di- 
viding into ſeveral ligneous branches, which ſpread 
out on every ſide; the lower part of theſe are cloſely 
rniſhed with gray leaves, like thoſe of the Sea Pur- 
Nlain, and are of a thick conſiſtence. The branches 
are terminated by panicles of blue flowers, having 
one. funnel-ſhaped petal, which come out ſingly at a 
diſtance from each other, having long tubes, but di- 
vide into five ſegments upward, which ſpread open. 
This flowers from June till autumn, but never pro- 


m 
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duces ſeeds in England: there is a variety of this, 
which bears galls like thoſe upon the Oak, which 
grows naturally in Sicily, but I do not know if it is 
a different ſpecies, for thoſe plants which are in the 
Engliſh gardens have no appearance of any. 
The eighth ſort was raiſed in the Chelſea garden, 
from ſeeds which were brought me from Africa; 
this is a biennial plant, which dies ſoon after it has 

roduced flowers and ſeeds. The lower leaves are 

ut few in number; they are ſpear-ſhaped, hairy, 
and ſlightly ſawed on their edges, about two inches 
long, and half an inch broad. The ſtalk riſes abour 
fifteen inches high, which at each joint is garniſhed 
with three narrow leaves, ending in acute points; 
from the baſe of theſe leaves is continued a leafy mem- 
brane, or wing, running along the ſtalk on each ſide 
theſe ſtalks branch out bot little, and are terminated 
by ſhort panicles of flowers, whoſe foot-ſtalks are not 
winged as in the former; each foot-ſtalk ſuſtains two 
or three flowers of a bright blue colour, out of the 
middle of which ariſes another ſmall flower of a pale 
yellow colour. This fort flowered .in July and Au- 
guſt 1757, but did not ripen ſeeds. | 

he ninth ſort grows naturally in Sicily, and was 
found growing on the border of the. ſea'in Norfolk, 
by Mr. Henry Scott, a gardener, and has fince been 
found in plenty in Lincolaſhire, by Banks, Eſq; 
The lower leaves of this fort are narrow at their baſe, 
but enJarge upward, where they are broad, and 
rounded at the top, in ſhape of a wedge. The ſtalks 
are ſlender and tiff, riſing from ſeven to fourteen 
inches high, ſending out many ſlender ſide branches; 
all thoſe which proceed from the lower part of the 
ſtalk are barren, having no flowers; but toward the 
top they have ſhort panicles of whitiſh flowers, which 
are ſmall, and fir ? ao or four together upon one 
foot-ſtalk. This fort flowers in July and Auguſt. 
The tenth ſort grows naturally near the ſea, about 
Marſeilles and Leghorn ; this hath many thick fleſhy 
leaves, which are Thaped like a ſpatula, growing near 
the root, and ſpread on the ground ; they are ſmooth, 
and of a grayiſh colour, The ſtalks are naked, and 
riſe about ſix inches high, dividing toward the top 
into many ſmaller branches, which are terminated by 
ſhort crooked panicles of ſmall flowers, of a pale red 


colour, This ſort flowers in Auguſt, but never pro- 


duces ſeeds in this country. | 

The eleventh fort grows naturally about Montpelier 
and in Italy; this is an annual plant, with long narrow 
leaves, which are ſet with rough tubercles Tike the 
leaves of Viper's Bugloſs. The ſtalks riſe about eight 
inches high, dividing into two or three ſmall branches, 
which are terminated by reflexed ſhort ſpikes of pale 


blue flowers; theſe come out late in Auguſt, and the 


ſeeds are ſeldom perfected in wy 0-10 
The twelfth fort grows naturally in Egypt, from 


whence the ſeeds were ſent to the Royal Garden at Pa- 


ris, part of which were ſent me by Dr. Bernard de 
Juſſieu, which grew in the Chelſea garden, where 
there are ſeveral plants, which have produced flowers 
many years. This riſes with an upright ſhru 

ſtalk to the height of eight or ten feet, divided up- 
ward into many branches, garniſhed with narrow 
ſpear-ſhaped leaves, placed without order; they are 
of a thick conſiſtence, and of a gray colour, fitting 
cloſe to the branches. The flowers are produced at 
the end of the branches in looſe panicles, ſtanding al- 
ternate on each ſide the ſtalk, one above another, 
with intervals between them; they have pretty long 
tubes, which enlarge upward, where. they are cut 
into five obtuſe ſegments, which ſpread open; theſe 


are of a * ſky blue, but fade to a purple before 
they fall off. 


The flowers begin to appear in July, 
and there is a ſucceſſion of them till winter. 

The firſt, ſecond, third, fourth, fifth, and eighth 
ſorts, are abiding plants, which will thrive in the open 
air in England z ſuch of theſe as grow naturally in 


England, may be eaſily procured from the places 
where they grow; ab plants may be tranſplanted 
- at almoſt any time of. the year, provided they arg 


carefully 


* carefully taken up, preſerving ſome earth to their 
roots, and in hot weather to ſhade. them till, they 
have taken new root; after which time they will re- 
uire no other culture but to keep, the ground clean 


between them tg looſen it. W do not 
require much culture, nor do they take up much 
room, ſo a few of each ſort may be allowed to have 


e, in gardens, where there is room, for che ſake 
Ot variety. 


Theſe plants do not propagate very faſt 
in gardens, ſo the roots need not — removed oftener | 


third or fourth year, at which time, they | 


than ev 5 
may 2 them ; the beſt time for 


this is in the autumn, that the plants may be well | 


rooted before ing,/ otherwiſe. ill not 
flower Lanes — r b 


very ſtro ing 
ſhould be N in a 2 on an caſt al- . 
ed border, where they may enjoy the morning 


ſun; but ſertened from the great heat in the middle | 
. of the day in ſuch a ſituation the roots will con- 


tinue ſeveral” years, and flower as well as in their 


native. foil. Th 
Theſe plants may alſo be propagated by, ſeeds, ſo 
that ſuch of them as do not grow naturally in Eng- 
land, may be obtained by procuring their ſeeds from 
abroad. Theſe ſhould be ſown upon a border ex- 
 Poſed/to the morning ſun, and on a ſoft loamy ſoil, 
early in the ſpring, for the ſeeds lie a conſiderable 
tie in the ground before the plant comes up; 
therefore the 
PVeeds, and if the ſeaſon ſhould prove very dry, the 
border ſhould be watered two or three times a week, 
otherwiſe the ſeeds will lic a whole. year before they 
vegetate z when the plants come up, they muſt be 
kept clean from weeds, and in very dry weather wa- ] 
tered, and in the autumn they may be tranſplanted 
where they are deſigned to remain. on 
The faxth and eighth forts are biennial plants, which 
rarely perfect their ſeeds in England, ſo that unleſs 
freſh Feds can be procured from warm countries, 
where they ripen well, it will be very difficult to 
continue the ſorts. If the ſeeds of theſe can. be ob- 
tained time enough to ſo them in the autumn, the 
plants will come up the following ſpring z but when 
they are ſown in the ie they ſeldom grow the 
ſame year. Theſe ſeeds ſhould be ſown on a border 
of loamy earth, not ſtiff or moiſt, and expoſed to the 
fouth; when the ſun is warm, the border ſhould 
ſhaded with mats, to. prevent the earth from dry- 
ing too faſt. When the plants come up, they muſt 
be kept clean from weeds; and if they are too cloſe, 
_ ſome of them ſhould be carefully taken out as ſoon 
as they are ſit to remove, and planted in ſmall pots, 
acing them in the ſhade till bave taken new 
root; then they may be placed where they may en- 
joy the morning ſun till autumn, when they ſhould 
(Sg into a 41 frame, where * may be 
ſcreened/ from hard froſt, but enjoy the free air in 
mild weather; and thoſe plants which are left in the 
border where they were ſown, muſt be covered with 
mats in hard froſt ; for though they will often live 
through the winter in mild ſeaſons, yet hard: froſt 
will ys deſtroy them. The following ſummer 
the plants will flower, and if the ſeaſon. proves warm 
and dry, they will ripen ſeeds, and the roots ſoon af- 
ter dec ORE hed. 
The ſeventh and twelfth ſorts are ſhrubby. plants, 
| which are too tender to live through the winter in the 
open air in England, ſo the plants muſt, be removed 
into ſhelter in the autumn, but they only require pro- 
tection from hard froſt: . may be placed 
with Myrtles, Oleanders, and other hardy green - houſe 
plants, where they often continue to flower Feat 
part of winter, and maße a pretty variety. *. 17 
© are eaſily propagated by cuttings, which, 
planted in July on aſhady border, and duly watered, 
—_——— — ped 2a 
be taken up into pots filled with light 
loamy earth, placing them in the. ſhade. 


1 


* 


have 


1 
- » Py 
«Q * 


ſummer. They 


und muſt be kept entirely clean from 


weeks, when they ſhould | 


LIN 
tober, at which time they muſt be removed into 
ſhelter. Nr 
Ihe cleventh ſort is annual, and rarely ripens ſeed; 


8 oy , P here, ſo theſe. muſt be procured from abroad, and 
rom weeds, and in the ſpring to ſtir up the grqund | 


. {owed in the ſame way as. the ſixth and eighth forts. 

LINARIA. Tourg. Inſt. R. H. 168. — 76. An- 
N 2 Plant. 668. [ſo-called of Li. 

num, Lat. flax, becauſe its leaves reſemble flax.] 

Toad- flax; in French, Linaire. | 

* he n a 
e flower hath a permanent empalement of one lea 

divided into five parts almoſt to the. bottom. FG, be Pack 

bath, one petal, and it of the ringent (or grinning) kind, 
with an oblong ſwelling tube, having two — above, with 
the chaps ſhut. The upper lip is bifid and reflexed on 
ihe Jt the Joxver lip is triſd and abtuſe. It bath an 
oblong nectarium, which is awl-ſhaped. and prominent be- 

And, and four ftaming, cubich are included in the 

ih two of 2which are ſhorter than the other, and a round. 
iſh germen ſupporting à ſingle. le, crowned by an obtuſe 
ftigma, The germen afterward turns to 8 roundiſb obtuſe 
capſule with two cells, filled with ſmall ſeeds. 

This, genus of plants. is, ranged in the fourth ſection 
of Tournefort's third claſs, which includes the herbs 
with a tubulous, anomalous, perſonated flower, of 
one petal. Dr. Linnæus joins this genus, and alſo 
the Aſarina of Tournefort to the Antirrhinum, and 
places that genus in the ſecond ſection of lis 

. fourteenth clals, in which are contained the plants 

whoſe flowers have two lang and two ſhort ſtamina, 
and the feeds are included in a capſule. The plants 
of this genus agree in their general characters with 
thoſe of the Antirrhinum, or Caves Snout, except in 
one patticular, which is in the nectarium of the Li- 
naria, which, from the baſe of the petal, ſtretches out 
like a heel; whereas the flowers of the Antirrhinum, 
have their nectarium lodged withinſide the baſe of 
the petal: this being ſa vi 2 and both ge- 
nera having many ſpecies, I thought it might be ca- 
ſier for ſtudents in botany, to range them under dif- 
ferent genera, than to join them under one. 

The Spzcizs are. | . 
. Linazza (Yulgarts) foliis lancealato-linearibus con- 
fertis caule erecto, ſpicis terminalibus ſeſſilibus. 
T oaa-flax with ſpear-ſhaped linear leaves growing in 
cluſters, and an upright ftalk terminated +, es of 
flowers, fitting cloſe to the talk. Linaria vulgaris lu- 
tea, flore. majore. C. B. P. 212. Common yellow Toad- 
flax with a larger flower. 498 nth 3.428 
. Linazia (Tripchlla) foliis ternis ovatis. Taad. far 
. with. oval leaves placed by threes. Linaria triphylla 
minor lutea. C. B. P. 212. Smaller three-leaued yellow 
Toad-flax. 1 

3. Linania: (Lafiianica) foliis quaternis lanceolatis, 
caule erecto ramoſo, floribus 2 Toad. flax 
nth, how ſages leaves placed by fours, an upright 
branching ſtalk, and flowers upon . faot-ſtalks. Linaria 

latiſſimo folio Luſitanica. H. R. Par, Broadeſt-leaved 
Portugal Toad-flax. a 

4. Lixaria (Apina) foliis ſubquaternis linearibus caule 
diffuſo, floribus racemoſis. Toad-flax with linear leaves 

placed fours on the aug © of the ſtalk, a diffuſed 
| branching flowers. Linaria quadrifolia ſupina. 
„B. P. 213. Law four-leaved Toad-flax, 

5. Linakla (Purpurea) foliis lanceolato-linearibus ſpar- 
fis, caule florifero erecto ſpicato. Taad. flax with ſpear- 
Jhaped linear leaves, and the flower-ftalks erect and ſpiked. 
Linaria purpurea major odorata. C. B. P. 213, Greater 
feweet-ſcented purple Toad. flax. 

6. LIxaRIA (Repens): foliis linearibus confertis, caule 
erecto ramoſo, floribus ſpicatis terminalibus. Toad. ax 
with linear leaues in cluſters, an ere. branching ſiall, 

and flowers. in ſpikes terminating. the falls. Linaria c- 
rulea, foliis brevioribus & anguſtioribus. Raii Syn. 
3. 282. Blue Toad:flax. cuiti Hor ter and narrower leaves. 

7. LI ANIA (Mullicaukis) foliis inferioribus quinis li- 


. 


nearibus., 7 oadsflax. with, linear leaves, placed. by fives a! 
be Jower part of the ſtalks. Laus Sula = Los 


folio molluginis. Bocc. Rar. 38, Sicilian Toad-flax with 
mary Halls nde Bab 40, Nan, 
f II- 


L.IN 


8. Lmatia, (Tris) foliis lanceolatis ſparſis, inferiori- 


bus oppoſitis, nectariis ſubulatis, floribus ſubſeſſili- 
. bus.”  Toad-flax tuith ſprar-ſbaped ſparſed leaves, which 
on the lower part of the ftalk are oppoſite, awl-ſhaped 
neftariums, and flowers ſitting almoſt cloſe. Linaria Hiſ- 
pane procumbens, foliis uncialibus glaucis, flore 

flaveſcente pulchre ſtriato, labiis nigro-purpureis, 
Act. Phil. N* 412. Trailing Spaniſh Toad-flax with gray 
r and 

purple lips. | 

9. Linarta (Monſpeſulana) foliis linearibus confertis, 
caule nitido | my en pedunculis ſpicatis nudis. 
Toad-flax with linear leaves in cluſters, a paniculated talk, | 
and flowers in ſpikes on naked foot-ftalks. Linaria capil- 
laceo folio, odora. C. B. P. 213. Sweet Toad-flax with 
hair-like leaves. 


10. LW aRIA (Villaſa) foliis lanceolatis hirtis alternis, | 


floribus ſpicatis, foliolo calycino ſupremo maximo, 
Toad-flax with alternate, hairy, ſpear-ſhaped leaves, 
flowers in ſpikes, and the upper leaf of the empalement 
very large. Linaria latifolia villoſa, laciniis calycinis 
inæqualibus, flore — oral (on ſtriato rictu aureo. 
Horteg. Icon. Broad lea ved bairy Toad. flax, whoſe em- 
palement is un cut, and a large pale ſtriped flower 
with a golden ſnout. | 

11. LanNaR1a (Peliſſeriana) foliis caulinis linearibus ſpar- 
ſis, radicalibus rotundis. Toad-flax with linear leaves 

ed ſparſedly on the talks, and on the lower leaves round. 
inaria | annua purpureo violacea, calcaribus longis, 
foliis imis rotundioriþus. Vaill. Bot. Par. 118. Au- 
nual purple Violet Toad-flax, with long ſpurs and rounder 
leaves at bottom. | 

12. Linara (Chalepenſis) foliis lineari-lanceolatis alter- 
nis, floribus racemoſis, calycibus corolla longioribus. 

 Toad-flax with linear ſpear-ſhaped leaves placed alternate, 
branching flowers, empalements longer than the petals. 
Linaria annua ifolia, floſculis albis, longids 
caudatis. Triump. 87. Narrow-leaved annual Toad. flax, 
with white flowers baving long tails. 

13. Linara (Dalmatica) foliis lanceolatis alternis, 
caule ſuffruticoſo. Toad-flax with -ſbaped alternate 
leaves, and an under forub ftalk. Linaria latifolia Dal- 
matica, magno flore. C. B. P. 212. Broad-leaved Toad- 
flax of Dalmatia with @ large flower. 

14. LIN ANIA (Geniſtifolia) foliis lanceolatis acuminatis, 
panicula virgati. Toad flax with ſpear- Maped acute- 
pointed leaves, and a rod- lite panicle. Linaria geniſtæ 
folio glauco, flore luteo. Par. Bat. App. 9. Toad. flax 
with a gray Dyer's Weed leaf and a yellow flower. 

15. Linakla (Spuria) foliis ovatis alternis, caule flac- 

cido procumbente. Toad:flax with oval leaves placed 
alternate, and a weak trailing ſtalk. Elatine folio ſub- | 
rotundo. C. B. P. 253. Fluellin with a roundiſh leaf. 

16. LINARIA (Elatina) - foliis haſtatis alternis, caule | 
flaccido procumbente. Toad-flax with arrow-pointed 
leaves placed alternate, and a weak trailing ſtalk. Ela- 
tine folio acuminato. C. B. P. 253. Huallin with an 
acute-pointed leaf. 

17. Linaria (Cymbalaria) foliis cordatis quinqueloba- 
tis alternis we. Toad. flax with heart-ſhaped leaves 
having five lobes, which are alternate and ſmooth. Li- 
naria hederaceo foho glabro, ſeu Cymbalaria vulga- 


ris. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 169. Toad-flax with a ſmooth | 


toy leaf, or common Cymbalaria. 
There are ſeveral other ſpecies of this genus which 
are well known and deſcribed, which are of leſs note, 
ſo are very rarely admitted into gardens, for which 
reaſon I have — 2 ag 
The firſt of theſe plants grows in great plenty upon 
the ſides of dry banks in moſt parts of England, — | 
is ſeldom cultivated in gardens; for it is a very trou- 
bleſome plant to keep within dounds, the roots being 
very apt to ſpread under ground, and riſe at a great 
diſtance from the mother plant, whereby it greatly in- 
jures whatever plants ſtand near it. This is one of 
the plants mentioned in the catalogue of ſimples at 
| _ end of the College Diſpenſatory, to be uſed in 
icine. 


- 


This hath a great number of ſlender white roots, 
which creep far on every ſide, from which ariſe ſe- 


veral ere& branching ſtalks a foot and a half high, 
garniſhed with narrow gray leaves in cluſters, and 
terminated by ſpikes of * flowers, ſitting cloſe 
to the ſtalk. The flowers are of one with a 
long tube, to which is fixed a ſpur or heel, called a 
nectarium; the fore parts of the flower has the ap- 
22 of the mouth of an animal, the under lip is 
airy within; the chaps are of a golden colour, but 
the other, parts of the flower are of a pale yellay ; 
theſe are ſucceeded by roundiſh capſules with two 
cells, filled with flat black ſeeds. It flowers in Jul 
and Auguſt, when it makes a pretty ap ) FA 
that a few plants might be allowed a place in gar- 
dens, were 1t not for ; AK creeping roots, which ſpread 
too much, and become troubleſome weeds ; therefore 
the roots ſhould be confined in pots to Keep them 
within bounds. | 
There is an ointment made of this herb and hog's- 
lard, which is accounted excellent for the piles, being 
mixed with the yolk of an egg at the time of uſing 
it. The plant is reckoned to be aperitive and diure- 
tic, opening obſtructions of the liver and ſpleen, 
helping the dropſy and jaundice. | 
The ſecond fort grows naturally about Valencia and 
in Sicily; this is an annual plant, which riſes with an 
upright branching ſtalk near a foot and a half high, 
garniſhed with oval, ſmooth, gray leaves, placed of- 
ten by threes, and ſometimes by pairs oppoſite at the 
Joints ;; the flowers grow in ſhort ſpikes at the top of 
the ſtalks ; they are ſhaped like thoſe of the common 
ſort, but have not ſo long tubes; they are yellow, 
with Saffron-coloured chaps. This ſort flowers in 
July and Auguſt, and the feeds ripen in the autumn, 
and the plants ſoon after decay. | 
There is a variety of this whoſe flowers have a 
purple ſtandard and ſpur, which makes a pretty ap- 
2 in a garden; but it is generally ſuppoſed to 
only an accidental variety which has riſen from 
ſeeds of the former, for which reaſon I have not enu- 
merated it here; though from many years culture of 
both ſorts, I have never yet perceived cither of them 
alter. The leaves of this are longer than thoſe of the 
low, but in other reſpects they do not differ. 
his fort may be propagated by ſeeds, or by the 
roots; the ſeeds ſhould be ſown in the ſpring, on the 
borders of the flower-garden where they are deſigned 
to remain; and when the plants come up, they ſhould 
be thinned where they are too cloſe, and kept clean 
from weeds, which is all the culture they require. If 
ſome of the ſeeds are ſown in autumn upon.a warm 
dry border, the plants will. live through the winter, 
unleſs the froſt 7 very ſevere; and theſe au- 
tumnal plants will grow larger, flower earlier, and 
from theſe good ſeeds may always be obtained: the 
firſt ſort is ſeldom admitted into gardens. 
The third ſort riſes with upright: ſtalks near two 
feet high, which are garniſhed with ſpear-ſhaped 
ſmooth leaves, placed ſometimes by fours round the 
ſtalk, and at —— by pairs oppoſite; the ſtalks are 
terminated by large purple flowers with long ſpurs, 
ſtanding upon foot - talks. This flowers in July, but 
ſeldom ripens ſeeds in England; it grows naturally 
in Portugal and Spain. 
This ſort is tenderer than the laſt, ſo ſhould be 
planted in a dry foil and a warm ſituation, otherwiſe 
the plants are often deſtroyed in winter. This plant 
is propagated by ſeeds in the ſame manner as the for- 
mer, as alſo by parting the roots ; but it is adviſeable 
always to keep ſome of theſe plants in pots, that they 
may be removed into ſhelter in winter, otherwiſe in 
hard froſts they will be killed. + 
The fourth ſort grows naturally about Verona, from 
whence received the ſeeds. This is a perennial plant, 
from whoſe roots ariſe ſeveral * obs about 
eight inches long, garniſhed with narrow, ſhort, gray 
_ placed By nine the ſtalks at bottom, but 
upward they are oppoſite ; the ſtalks are terminated by 


ſhort branching tufts of pale yellow flowers with golden 


chaps. This ſort flowers in June, and in warm ſeaſons 
ſometimes the ſeeds will 14. here in the MP... 
8 he 
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The fifth ſort grows naturally in the ſouth of France 
and Italy; this hath a perennial root, ſending out ma- 
ny ſtalks ; thoſe of them which ſupport the flowers are 
erect, and near three feet high, but the other ſtalks 
are weaker, and hang looſely on every ſide the plants 

theſe are garniſhed with long, narrow, ſpear-ſhaped 

leaves placed ſparſedly ; they are ſmooth, and of a 
gray colour. The ſtalks are terminated by long 
2 fooſe ſpikes of blue flowers, which appear in June, 
July, and Auguſt, and the feeds ripen in the autumn, | 
which, if permitted to ſcatter, will produce plenty of 

oung plants without any further. care. 

he ſixth fort grows naturally about ny in Ox- 
fordſhire, and alſo in ſome of Hertfordſhire. 
This hath a perennial root, from which ariſe ſeveral 
ſtalks near two feet high, which branch out on every 
ſide, and are garniſhed with narrow leaves growing 
in cluſters toward the bottom, but upward t are | 
ſometimes by pairs, and at others ſingle. The flowers 


about a foot and a half high, 
C 


are produced in looſe ſpikes at the end of the ſtalks ; | 


they are of a pale blue colour, which appear in June 


and July, and the ſeeds ripen in the aurumn ; which, 


if. permitted to ſcatter, will produce plenty of plants. 
When the ſeeds happen to fall upon old walls, the 


plants will grow there and continue longer than thoſe 


pee in the ground. 


received a ſpecimen of this ſort from abroad, by the 


title of Linaria arvenſis cærulea. C. B. P. 

The ſcventh ſort grows naturally in Sicily; this is an 
annual plant, from whoſe root ariſes many ſtalks 
which are very ſlender and about a foot high, which 
on their lower part are \ mas. with five very nar- 
row leaves at each joint, but upward they are ſome- 


times by pairs, and at others they are ſingle : the ſtalks. 


are divided into many ſmall branches, which are gar- 
niſhed with ſmall yellow flowers, coming out ſingle 
at diſtances from each other ; theſe are ſhaped like 
thoſe of the other ſpecies. The flowers appear in Ju- 


ly, and the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. There are. 


two varieties of this, one with a deep yellow, and the 
other a ſulphur-coloured flower. 
This is propagated by ſeeds in the ſame manner as 
the ſecond ſort; if the ſceds are permitted to ſcatter, 
the plants will come up without care, and if they are 
kept clean from weeds, will produce their flowers 
early in the ſummer. | 
The eighth fort grows naturally on the rocks about 
Gibraltar, from whence the late Sir Charles Wager 
' brought the ſeeds, which were ſown in his curious 
garden at Parſon's Green near Fulham, where they 
ſucceeded, and from thence many curious gardens 
were furniſhed with the plants. This has a — 
root, from which come out many flender ſueculent 
ſtalks about eight or nine inches long, which are weak 
and hang down on every ſide the root; they are gar- 
niſhed with ſhort, narrow, ſpear- ſnaped leaves, of a 
ray colour, and ſucculent, ſtanding without order; 
the are about one inch long, and a fifth part of an 
inch broad. The flowers are produced at the end of 
the ſtalks in ſmall bunches ; they are yellow, marked 


alſo 
ſit cloſe upon the top of the'ftalk. They appear in 
June and July, but do not produce ſeeds in England. 


his plant is eaſily propagated by planting cuttings | 


In any of the ſummer months, which, if watered and 
ſhaded, will ſoon take root, and may be afterwards 
planted in pots, filled with freſh, light, undunged 
earth, in which they will ſucceed much better than in a 
richer ſoil; for if hey are planted in a fine rich earth, 
it, cauſes them to grow very faſt for a ſhort time, but 
they ſeldom fail to rot ſoon after. Theſe muſt be re- 
moved into ſhelter in winter, where they muſt have 
as much free air as poſſible in mild weather, and be 
only protected from ſevere cold; fo that if the pots 
are placed under a hot-bed frame, the plants will 
ſucceed better than in a n-houſe, where they 
are apt to draw too much, which will cauſe them to 
decay, ed 15 * 
The Nath ſort grows naturally in Wales, particularly 


| flowers are 
with purple ſtripes, and the chaps of the flower, as | 
the pur, are of a dark purple colour; the flowers | 


may 
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near Penryn, This hath a perennial rot, from whi 
ariſe many branching ſtalks near two feet high, = 
niſhed with very narrow leaves growing in cluſters, 


which are of a grayiſh colour. The flowers are pro- 


duced in looſe ſpikes at the end of the branches; they 
| are of a pale blue colour, and ſmell ſweet. Theſe ap- 


in June, and there is often a ſucceſſion of flowers 


on the plants till winter. The ſeeds ripen in the au- 


tumn, which, if permitted to ſcatter, © will furniſh a 
ſupply of young plants without any further care. If 
the ſeeds of this fort get on a wall, the plants will come 


> ares continue there a much longer time than when 
| are 


lanted in the ground. 
The tenth fort grows naturally in Spain; the ſeeds of 
it were ſent me by Dr. Hortega from Madrid. This 
is an annual plant, which riſes with a ſingle ſtalk 
garniſhed with hai 
ſpear-ſhaped leaves, ſitting cloſe to the ftalk, whic 
are placed alternate. The flowers grow on the top 
of the ſtalks in looſe ſpikes ; they are of a pale yel- 
low colour, with a few dark ſtripes, and the chaps are 
of a gold colour; the upper ſegmenr of the empale- 
ment 1s much larger than the lower. The flowers of 
this ſort are as large as thoſe of the common ſort , 
they appear in July, and the ſeeds will in warm ſea- 
ſons = in autumn in England. 
The ſeeds of this ſort ſhould be ſown in the ſpring, 
upon a border of light earth where the plants are de- 
ſigned to remain; and when the plants come up, 
they muſt be treated in the ſame way as thoſe of the 
ſecond ſort. 


The eleventh ſort grows naturally in France this is 


an annual plant, having round leaves at the root; the 
ſtalks-are fender, branching, and riſe a foot high, 


| 8 with very narrow leaves at each joint. The 


owers are produced in looſe ſpikes at the end of the 
branches; they are of a bright blue colour, and ap- 
pear in ee e ſeeds ripen in the autumn, at which 
time they ſhould be ſown ; for thoſe which are ſown 
in the ſpring frequently lie in the ground till the 
ſpring following, before the plants appear. When 
plants come up, they muſt be thinned where they 
are too cloſe, and kept clean from weeds, which is 
all the culture they require. | 
The twelfth fort grows naturally in Sicily ; this is an 
annual plant, which riſes with a branching ſtalk two 
feet high, garniſhed with very narrow ſpear-ſhaped 
leaves placed alternately, The flowers are produced 
ſingly all along the branches the greateſt part of their 
length; they are ſmall, white, and have very long 
tails or ſpurs. This flowers in July, and the ſeeds 
ripen in the autumn. If the ſeeds of this ſort are 
rmitted to ſcatter, the plants will come up and 
ucceed better than if ſown with care, and require no 
other culture but to keep them clean from weeds. 
The thirteenth ſort grows naturally in Crete, and alfo 
in Dalmatia. This riſes with a ſtrong ligneous ſtalk 
three feet high, garniſhed with ſmooth ſpear-ſhaped 
leaves placed alternate, ſitting cloſe to the ſtalk. The 
roduced at the end of the branches in 
ſhort looſe ſpikes ; they are of a deep yellow colour, 
and much larger than thoſe of the common ſort, ſtand- 


ing - ro ſhorr foot-ſtalks. This fort flowers in July, 
but the 


ſeeds very rarely ripen in England, fo that the 

lants are ſeldom ſeen in any gardens here. It is 
— by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown early in 
the ſpring upon a border of light earth; and when 
the plants come up and are fit to remove, ſome of 
them ſhould be planted in pots filled with light ſandy 
earth, and placed in the ſhade till they have taken new 


root; then they may be expoſed with other hardy ex- 


otic plants till the end of October, when they ſhould 


be put into a common hot- bed frame, where they may 
be protected from hard froſt; but in mild weather 
they ſhould enjoy the free air, for theſe plants only 
require to be 


d from hard froſt, for in mild 
winters they will live abroad without ſhelter, if they 
are upon a dry ſoil; therefore a part of the plants 
planted on a warm border of poor ſandy foil, 
they will live through our common winters 
very 


where 
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very well; and thoſe plants which grow in rubbiſh 
ns are ſtinted, will endure much more cold than the 
ers. | 
The fourteenth fort s naturally in Siberia; this 
is a biennial plant, which riſes with an upright branch- 
ing ſtalk from three to four feet high, garniſhed with 
1 leaves, ending in acute points, of a gray- 
iſh colour; theſe are placed alternate. The flowers 
are produced at the end of the branches, in looſe 
icles; they are of a bright yellow colour, and 
ſhaped like thoſe of the other forts. This flowers in 
June and July, and the ſeeds ripen in the autumn, 
which, if wr to ſcatter, 45 plants will come 
up the following ſpring, and require no other care 
but to thin them where they are too cloſe, and keep 
them clear from weeds. The plants always decay 
after they have ripened their feds, 1 Af there 
ſhould be a ſupply of young ones annually raiſed. 
The fifteenth fort grows naturally amongſt Wheat 
and Rye, in ſeveral parts of England. It is an annual 
plant with weak trailing ſtalks, which ſpread on the 
round, and are a foot and a half long; they are 
iry, and garniſhed with oval leaves, placed alter- 
nately ; from the ſetting on of the foot- ſtalks of the 
leaves; at each joint comes out one flower, ſhaped 
like thoſe of the other ſpecies. The upper lip is yel- 
low, and the under is purple; theſe appear in June 
and July, and the ſeeds ripen in autumn, which 
ſhould be then ſown, or permitred to ſcatter ; for if it 
is ſown 1n the ſpring, it ſeldom grows the ſame year, 
for it is rarely ſeen among ſpring-ſown Corn, in thoſe 
lands where it commonly grows. 
This plant is uſed in medicine, and is eſteemed vul- 
nerary, and good for old cancerous {ores and ulcers ; 
it is accounted good for hæmorrhages of all ſorts. 
The ſixteenth fort differs from the fifteenth, in no- 
thing but the ſhape of the leaves, which in this are 
ſhaped like the point of an arrow, and thoſe of the 
other are oval; this is more commonly found in Eng- 
land than the other. 7 
The ſeventeenth ſort was brought from Italy to Eng- 
land, where it now grows in as great plenty in the 
neighbourhood of London, as if it was in its native 
country, growing from the joints of walls, where- 
ever the ſeeds happen to ſcatter. It is a perenial plant, 
which will thrive in any ſoil or ſituation, ſo that where 
it is once eſtabliſhed, it will be difficult to root out, for 
the ſeeds will get into any joints of walls, or the de- 
cayed parts of pales, as alſo in the hollow of trees, 
where they grow and propagate plentifully; for the 
ſtalks put out roots at their joints, ſo ſpread them- 
ſelves to a great diſtance. It flowers all the ſummer, 
and the ſeeds ripen in ſucceſſion. It is never culti- 
vated in gardens, but is ſuppoſed to be an excellent 
wound herb. 
LINGUA CERVINA. Hart's Tongue. 

Theſe plants commonly grow out from the joints of 
old — and buildings, where they are moiſt and 
ſhady, and alſo upon ſhady moiſt banks, but are ſel- 
dom cultivated in gardens. There is à very great 
variety of theſe plants, both in the Eaſt and We 
Indies, but there are very few ſpecies of them in Eu- 
rope ; all the hardy ſorts may be propagated by part- 
ing their roots, and ſhould have a moiſt ſoil and ſhady 
ſituation. 

LINUM. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 339. tab. 170. Lin. 
Gen. Plant. 349. Flax; in French, Lin. 
The CHARACTERS are, 
The flower hath a permanent empalement, compoſed of 
ve ſmall, ſpear-ſhaped, acute leaves. It is compoſed 
of froe large oblong petals, which are narrow at their 
baſe, but broader upward, and ſpread open. It hath five 
aul. ſbaped ere ſtamina, terminated by arrow-ſhaped ſum- 
mits. In the center is ſituated an oval germen, ſupporting 
five flender ſtyles, crowned by reflexed ſtigmas. The germen 
afterward turns to a globular capſule with ten cells, open- 
ing with five valves; in each cell is lodged one oval, plain, 
ſmooth ſeed, with an acute point. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the fifth ſection of 
Linneus's fifth claſs, intitled Pentandria Pentagy nia, 


le... At 
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which contains thoſe plants whoſe flowers have five 
ſtamina and five ſtyles. 
The Species are, 

1. Linvum (Uſtatiffmum) calycibus capſuliſque mucro- 
natis petalis crenatis, foliis lanceolatis alternis caule 
ſubſolitario. Lin. Sp. Plant. 277, Flax with empalt- 
ments, and capſules ending in acute points, crenated petals 


to the flower, {pear ſhaped alternate leaves, and the ftalks 
commonly ſingle. Linum ſativum. C. B. P. 214. 


nured Flax. | 

Liu (Humilę) calycibus capſuliſque mucronatis, 
petalis emarginatis, foliis lanceolatis alternis, caule 
ramoſo. Flax with ſharp-pointed lements and cap- 
ſules, the petals of the flower indented, ſpear-ſhaped alter- 
nate leaves, and a branching ſtalk. Linum ſativum hu- 
milius flore majore. Bobart. Boerh. Ind. alt. 1. p. 284. 
Low manured Flax with a larger flower. 

3. Linum (Narbonenſe) calycibus acuminatis, foliis lan- 
ceolatis ſparſis ſtriftis ſcabris acuminatis, caule tereti 
baſi ramoſo. Lin. Sp. Plant. 278. Flax with acute- 
pointed. empalements, rough ſpear-ſbaped leaves placed 
without order, ending in acute point}, and @ taper ſtalk 

. branching at the baſe. Linum ſylveſtre, cæruleum, 
folio acuto. C. B. P. 107. Wild blue Flax with an 
acute leaf. 

4. LON (Tenuifolium) calycibus acuminatis, foliis ſpar- 
ſis linearibus ſetaceis retrorſum ſcabris. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
278. Flax with acute pointed empalements, narrow 
briſtly leaves placed without order, which are rough on 
their outfide. Linum ſylveſtre anguſtifolium, floribus 
Fr purpuraſcentibus vel yn C. N P. 414. 

arrow-leaved wild Flax, with a purpliſh or 
coloured flower. PTY” 

. Livnum (Anglicum) calycibus capſuliſque acuminatis, 
caule ſubnudo ſcabro, foliis acuminatis. Flax with 
acute-pointed empalements, an almoſt naked rough ſtalk, 
and acute-pointed leaves. Linum perenne, majus, cæ- 
ruleum, capitulo majore. Mor, Hiſt. 2, 573. Greater 
blue perennial Flax with larger heads. 

6. Linum (Perenne) calycibus capſuliſque obtuſis, fo- 
liis alternis lanceolatis acutis, caulibus ramoſiſſimĩs. 
Plat. 166. Flax with obtuſe empalements and capſules, 
alternate, ſpear-ſhaped, acute leaves, and very branching 
ſtalks, commonly called Siberian perennial Flax. 

7. Linum (Hiſpanicum) calycibus acutis, foliis lineari- 
lanceolatis ſparſis, caule paniculato procumbente. 
Flax with acute empalements, linear ſpear-ſhaped leaves 
placed without order, and a paniculated ſtalk. 

8. Linum (Bienne) calycibus patulis acuminatis, foliis 
linearibus alternis, caule ramoſo. Flax with ſpreading 
acute-pointed empalements, linear alternate leaves, and a 
branching ſtalk. 

9. Linum (Hirſutum) calycibus hirſutis acuminatis ſeſ- 
ſilibus alternis, caule corymboſo. Lin. Sp. Plant. 277. 
Flax with hairy acute- pointed empalements, placed alter- 
nate cloſe to the ftalks, whoſe flowers are formed in a co- 

mbus. Linum ſylveſtre, latifolium, hirſutum cæru- 
leum. C. B. P. 339. Broad leaved, hairy, wild Flax, 
with a blue flower. — 

10, Lixzum (Striftum) calycibus foliiſque lanceolatis 
ſtrictis mucronatis, margine ſcabris. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
279. Flax with Deer ſhaped leaves, and empalements 
which end in acute points, and have rough edges. Paſſe- 
rina Lobelii. J. B. 3. p. 454. Die 

11. Linvm (Fruticoſum) calycibus acutis, petalis inte- 
gris, foliis inferioribus linearibus faſciculatis, fuperio- 
ribus alternis, caule Hagar ay 2 em- 
palements, entire petals to t , linear @Ves 
growing in tes the upper ones alternate, and a ſbrub 
alt. Linum ſylveſtre acutis foliis fruticans. Barre 
Icon. 1008. Wild Flax with a ſbrubby ſtalk and acute 
leaves. 

12. Linum (Nodiflorum) foliis lanceolatis alternis, flo- 
ribus alternis ſeſſilibus Mamas ſimplici. Flax with * 

leaves placed alternate, flowers growing alter- 
2 1 the ftalks, which are ſingle. . Li- 
num luteum ad ſingula genicula floridum. C. B. P. 


214. Yellow Flax with ſingle flowers growing from the 


| Joints. 
* 13. * 
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13. LMU (Catharticum) folüs oppoſitis ovato- lanceo- 
latis, caule dichotomo, corollis acutis. Hort.-Cliff. 
372. Flax with ſpear-ſbaped leaves placed 2e a 
ſtalk divided by pairs, and acute petals to . er. 
Linum pratenſe, floſculis exiguis. C. B. P. 214. Mea- 
dow Flax with ſmall flowers, commonly called Mountain 
Flax 


14, Lixum (Maritimum) calycibus ovatis acutis muticis, 
foliis lanceolatis inferioribus oppolitis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
280. Flax with oval, acute, chaſſy empalements, and 
ſpear-ſhaped leaves, the lower of which grow oppoſite. 
inum maritimum luteum. C. B. P. 214. Yellow ma- 
ritime Flax. | | 
The firſt ſort is the Flax _ is 2 in moſt 
of Europe, but particularly in the northern parts; 
This is an — plant, which uſually riſes with 4 ſlen- 
der unbranched ſtalk a foot and a half high, gar- 
niſhed with narrow ſpear-ſhaped leaves placed alter- 
nate, ending in acute points, and are of a gray co- 
lour. The flowers are produced on the top of the 
ſtalks, each ſtalk ſuſtaining four or five blue flowers, 
compoſed of five petals, which are narrow at their 
baſe, but broad at the top, where they are ſlightly 
crenated. The empalement of the flower is cut into 
five parts, which end in acute points. The flowers 
appear in June, and are ſucceeded by roundiſh cap- 
ſules which have ten cells, opening with five valves, 


tains one ſmooth flattiſh ſeed, ending in a point, of 
a browniſh colour, The ſeeds ripen in September, 
and the plants ſoon after periſh. 

When this plant is cultivated in the fields after the 
uſual method, it ſeldom rites higher than is before 
mentioned; nor do the ſtalks branch out, but When 
they are allowed more room « they will riſe more than 

two feet high, and put out two or three ſide branches 

toward the top, eſpecially if the ſoil is pretty good 

where it is ſown. | 
The ſecond ſort differs from the firſt, in having 
ſtronger and ſhorter ſtalks branching out much more. 
The leaves are broader, the flowers are larger, and the 
petals are indented at their extremities. The ſeed- 
veſſels are alſo much larger, and the foot-ſtalks are 


| 


longer; theſe differences are laſting, for I have culti- | 


vated this and the common Flax on the ſame ground 
_- of thirty years, and have never found either 

of them alter, | 
The third ſort grows naturally in the ſouth of France, | 
in Italy, and Spain; this riſes from a foot to eighteen | 
inches high, branching out almoſt to the bottom into 
many long ſlender branches, which are garniſhed with 
narrow, {pear-ſhaped, acute-pointed leaves, placed 
without order; theſe are rough to the touch. The 


flowers are produced at the end of the branches, al- 


moſt in form of an umbel; they are ſmaller than 
thoſe of the manured ſort, and are of a pale blue co 
lour. The ſeed- veſſels are much ſmaller, and not ſo 
round. It flowers and ſeeds about the ſame time as 
the former. b 
The fourth ſort grows naturally about Vienna and in 
Hungary; this ſort ſeldom riſes more than a foot 
high, with a ſlender ſtalk, which divides into three 
or four ſlender naked foot-ſtalks at the top, each 
ſuſtaining two or three flowers, which are of a pale 
blue colour. The ſtalks are garniſhed with ſhort, 
narrow, briſtly leaves, ſtanding erect, which are rough 
on their outſide. 
ſame time as the former, and the plant ſoon after 
decays. | 
There are two or three varieties of this, which differ 
in the colour of their flowers, but in other reſpects 
are the fame. | 
The fifth ſort grows naturally in ſome parts of Eng- 
land, particularly in Cambridgeſhire ; this hath a 
rennial root, from which ariſe three or four in- 
clining ſtalks, iſhed with ſhort narrow leaves, to- 
ward their baſe, but upward have ſcarce any. The 
flowers are produced at the end of the ſtalks, fitring 
very cloſe ; they are of a blue colour, and about the 


which are terminated by acute points ; each cell con- | 


This flowers and ſeeds about the | 


The ſixth ſort 


ſize of thoſe of the manured kind, and are ſucceeded 


. 
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by pretty large round ſeed-veſſels, ending in a 
points. N his flowers about the ſame 2 as he 
common Flax, but the roots will continue four or five 
years. 
ws naturally in Siberia; it hath a 
perennial roor, from which ariſe ſeveral ſtrong ſtalls, 
in number proportional to the ſize of the root, and in 
height according to the goodneſs of the foil where ir 

rows; for in rich moiſt ground they will riſe near 

ve feet high, but in middling ground about three 
feet ; theſe divide into ſeveral 1 upward, and 
are garniſhed with narrow ſpear-ſhaped leaves, placed 
alternate; they are not much more than an inch long, 
and an eighth of an inch broad, of a deep green, ending 
in acute points. The flowers are produced at the 
end of - branches, forming a kind of umbel, the 
ſtalks riſing nearly of the ſame height. The flowers 
are large, and of a fine blue colour; theſe appear in 
June, and are ſucceeded by obtuſe ſeed-veſſels, which 
_ in September. 

he ſeventh ſort grows naturally in Spain, from 
whence I received the ſeeds; this hath a perennial 
root, from whence come out ſeveral trailing ſtalks, 
which are cloſely garniſhed With leaves ; theſe never 
riſe much from the ground, but between theſe come 
out . K ſtalks, which riſe upward of two feet high, 
2 with pretty long, narrow, ſpear-ſhaped 

ves, placed without order. The flowers gtow in 

a ſort of panicle toward the N of the branches; 
they are about the ſize of thoſe of the common ſort, 
and are of the ſame colour. It flowers and ripens its 
ſeeds about the ſame time, and the roots continue ſe- 
veral years. g 
The eighth ſort I received from Iſtria; this hath a bi- 
ennial root, from which ariſe two or three ſtalks, 
which divide into ſeveral branches, at about fix inches 
from the root, which divide again into ſmaller toward 
the top ; they are garniſhed with ſhort, narrow, acute- 
pointed leaves, placed alternately. The flowers come 
out from the ſide of the branches, ſtanding upon long 
foot-ſtalks. The empalement of the flower is com- 
poſed of five broadiſh leaves ending in acute points, 
which ſpread open; the flowers are of the ſame ſize 
and colour as the common Flax, and appear at the 
ſame ſeaſon. The ſeeds ripen in the autumn, and the 
roots abide ſeveral years. | 
The ninth ſort grows naturally in Hungary and Au- 
ſtria; this hath a perennial root, from which ariſe 


| ſeveral ſtalks near two feet high, which are thick, 


firm, and hairy, dividing at the top into ſeveral 
branches, and are garniſhed with broader leaves than 
the other ſpecies, which are hairy. The flowers 
grow along the ſtalks alternately ; they are large, 
and of a deep blue colour, appearing at the ſame time 
with the common fort, and the ſeeds ripen in the 
autumn. | | | 
The tenth ſort grows naturally in Germany and the 
ſouth of France, amongſt the Corn. This is an annual 
plant, riſing with an upright ſtalk near a foot and a 
alf high, garniſhed with ſpear-ſhaped acute. pointed 
leaves, which are rough on their edges; they are 
about the ſame length of thoſe of the common Flax, 
but a little broader, placed alternately. The ſtalks 
divide toward the top into ſeveral branches, each ſuſ- 
taining two or three yellow flowers, fitting in fpear- 
ſhaped acute-pointed empalements. Theſe appear in 
July, but unleſs the autumn proves favourable, the 
ſeeds never ripen in England. 
The eleventh ſort grows naturally in Spain ; the ſeeds 
of it were ſent the from Madrid by Dr. Ertege This 
hath a ſhrubby ſtalk which riſes a foot high, tending 
out ſeveral branches which are garniſhed with very 
narrow leaves coming out in cluſters; but the flowering 
branches are garniſhed with broader and longer leaves, 
placed alternately at every joint. The flowers are pro- 
duced at the end of the branches, ſtanding erect upon 
long ſlender foot-ſtalks ; they have acute-pointed em- 
palements. The petals of the flower are large, entire, 
and white, but before the flowers open, they are of a 
pale yellow colour. Theſe flowers appear in July, 
a 4 ut 
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but unleſs the autumn 
not ripen in England. The flower- ſtalks of this ſort 
decay in che autumn, but the lower ſhrubby ſtalk 
continues with the other branches all the year, + © 
The twelfth fort grows naturally upon the Alps; this 
hath a perennial root, from whence ariſe two or three 
ſlender ſtiff ſtalks, which divide at the top into two 
or three ſlender. branches, garniſhed with ſpear-ſhaped 
leaves placed alternately. The flowers come out 
ſingly at the joints, and lit cloſe to the ſtalks; their 
empalements are cut into five lender ſ- $, 
which are longer than the petals of the flower. The 
flowers are yellow, and * about the ſame time 
with the common ſort, and the ſeeds ripen in the 
_— 4 _— es P 
The thirteenth ſort grows common in man 

England, upon dry barren hills. Ir is — 
ed Linum catharticum, purging Flax, and alſo Moun- 
tain Flax. This riſes with ſeveral branching ſlender 
ſtalks about ſeven or eight inches high, garniſhed with 
ſmall, oval, ſpear- ſhaped A oppoſite. The 
flowers are ſmall and white, ſtanding upon pretty long 
foot- ſtalks, which come out from lide of the 
branches, and alſo Where they are divided. They ap- 
pear in July, and are ſucceeded by ſmall round cap- 


ſules, containing ſmall flat ſeeds which ripen in the | 


autumn. This is one of thoſe plants which refuſes 
culture.” I have frequently ſown the ſecds both in au- 
tumn and ſpring, but could ſeldom get up any of the 
plants, and others who have made the trial haye found 
the ſame. | | 


The fourteenth. ſort grows naturally about Montpe- 


lier, and in ſome parts of Italy near the ſea. This 
riſes with upright ſtalks near two feet nigh, the lower 
part of which are garniſhed with ſpear-ſhaped leaves 
placed oppo 
nate. The ſtalks divide upward into ſeveral branches, 
the tops of which are garniſhed with yellow flowers 
about the ſize of thoſe of common Flax, which 
downward ; theſe are ſucceeded by ſmall oval cap- 
ſules, containing ſmaller ſeeds than thoſe of the com- 
mon Flax. The flowers appear 1n July, and the ſeeds 
ripen in the autumn. 
'There are ſeveral other ſpecies of Flax which grow 
wild in the different parts of Europe, but thoſe here 
enumerated are all I have ſeen growing in the Eng- 
liſh gardens. — 
The firſt ſort is that which is cultivated for uſe in di- 
vers parts of Europe, and is reckoned an excellent 
commodity; the right king and ordering of which, 
is eſteemed a good piece of huſbandry, ! | 
This ſhould be cultivated "_ a rich ſoil, that has 
not been ploughed for ſeveral years, upon which Flax 
always makes the beſt improvement; but as it draws 
greatly from the ſoil, it ſhould not be ſown two years 
rogether upon the ſame ground, nor in leſs than after 
five or ſix years interval. ſt 
This ground ſhould be as clean from weeds as poſ- 
ſible; in order to have it ſo, it ſhould be fallowed two 
winters and one ſummer, obſerving to harrow the 
round well between each ploughing, particularly in 
tummer, to deſtroy the young weeds ſoon after they 
appear, that the ſmalleſt of them may not ſtand to ri- 
pen their ſeed; this will alſo break the clods, and ſe- 
arate their parts ſo, that they will fall to pieces on 
Line ſtirred. If the land ſhould require dung, that 
ſhould not be laid on till the laſt ploughing, when it 
muſt be buried in the ground; but this dung ſhould 
be ſuch as is clear from the ſeeds of weeds, which it 
always will be where there is care taken to keep the 
dunghills clean from weeds, and the places near it; 


for ſuppoſing there ſhould be any ſeeds at firſt among 


the dung, yet when it is laid in a heap and well fer- 
mented, that will deſtroy the ſeeds ; but there are few 
perſons who are careful to keep their dunghills, and 
the places near them, clean from weeds; and the 
| ſeeds of theſe falling on the dung, are carried upon 
the land; from whence ſprung that. vulgar error, 
that dung produces weeds; which it can never do, if 
there is not the ſeeds mixed with it. Juſt before the 


proves favourable, the ſeeds do 


ſite, but on the upper part they are alter- | 


_ , 
Oo 


ſeaſon for lowing 


or the 


found it is a much better met 


untouched. 


more than three crops, which will 


__ dreſſing of Flax, who 


- 
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| of the Flax ſeed, the land muſt be 
well ploughed, aid flat and even, upon which the 
ſeeds ſhou d be ſoun about the latter end of March, 
beginning of April, when the weather is mild 
and warm. n 
The common way is to ſow the ſeed in broad - caſt, 
and to allow from two to three buſhels of ſeeds to one 
acre of land; but from many repeated trials, IL have 
to ſow the ſeeds in 
drills, at about ten inches diſtance from each other, 
by which half the quantity of ſeed which is uſually 


| ſawn, will produce a greater cropz and when the Flax 


is thus ſown, the ground may be eaſily hoed to deſtro 

the werds; hich, if eve repexed in dry —_ 
will keep the ground clean till the Flax is. ripe: this 
may be performed at half che expence. which the hand 
weeding will coſt, and will not tread doun the plants 
— agg ground, which by the other method is 
always and it is abſolutely neceſſary to the 
Flax clean from weeds, otherwiſe they will 8 
and ſpoil the crop. 3 
There are ſome people who recommend the feedin 

of ſheep with Flax, when it is à good height; an 

ſays they will eat away the weeds ad Gras, and do 
the Flax good; and if they ſhould lie in it, and beat 
it down or flatten it, it will riſe again the next rain: 
but this is a very wrong practice, for if the ſheep 
gnaw or eat the Flax, the plants will ſhoot up very 
weak, and never come to half the ſize they would 
have done, if not cropped : and as to the ſh - 
ſtroying the -weeds, they never are ſo nice diſtin 
guiſhers, for if they like the crop better than the 
weeds, they will devour that and leave the weeds 


* - 


Toward the latter end of Auguſt or the beginning 
of September, the Flax will begin to ripen, when 
you muſt be careful that it does not ſtand to be over 
ripe; therefore you muſt pull it up as ſoon as the 
heads begin to change brown and hang downwards, 
otherwiſe the ſeeds will ſoon ſcatter and be loſt; ſo 
that the pluckers muſt be nimble, and tie it up in 
handfuls, ſetting them upright till they be perfectly 
dry, and then houſe them. If the Flax be pulled 
when it firſt begins to flower, it will be whiter than 
if it ſtand till the ſeed is ripe, but then the ſeed will 
be loſt; but the thread will be ſtronger when Flax is 
left till the ſeed is ripe, provided it does not ſtand too 
long, but the colour of it will not beſo good, | 
The Siberian perennial Flax has been made trial of, 
and anſwers very well for making of common ſtrong 
linen, but the thread ſpun from this is not ſo fine or 
white as that which is produced from the common 
ſort ; but as the roots of this fort will continue many 


years, ſo there will be a great ſaving in the culture, 


as it will require no other care but to keep it con- 
ſtantly clean from weeds ; which cannot be well done, 
unleſs the ſeeds are ſown in rows, that the ground 
may be conſtantly kept hoed to deſtroy the weeds 
when young ; for if they are ſuffered to grow large, 
it will be difficult to get the ground clean, and they 
will weaken the roots. This 2 muſt have the ſtalks 
cut off cloſe to the ground when ripe, and tied up in 
ſmall bundles, managing them afterward in the ſame 
way as the common fort ; but this ſeldom produces 
pay for ſtanding. 
The eighth ſort I received from Iſtria, which pro- 
duced the fineſt thread of all the ſorts which I 
have tried; and this 5 — taller than the common 
Flax, and having a biennial root, may be wor- 
thy of trial to ſee how it will thrive in the open 
fields for in gardens it lives through the winter with- 
out receiving the leaſt injury from the froſt, the roots 
having ſurvived through the winter in the Chelſea 
garden ſeveral years; and in order to make trial of 
its gaodneſs, I gave a parcel of the ffalks of this, as 


alſo of the Spaniſh and Siberian perennial ſorts, to a 


perſon who is well ſkilled in watering, breaking, and 
prepared them, and affuredme, 
that the Iſtrian Flax was by much thefineſtof the three, 


LIP 
There is annually great quantities of the ſeed of 
Flax imported into Scotland and Ireland, from the 
Faft Country, particularly from Riga, to the amount 
of many thouſand pounds ſterling, per ann. which 
might be ſaved to the public, by encouraging the 
growth of Flax in the northern colonies of America, 
where the ſummers are warmer than in England, ſo 
that the ſeeds would ripen perfectly there, and the 
change of feeds from thence would be greater than 


that from Riga, but it ſhould be confined to the moſt | 


northern parts of America; for ſuch ſeeds as are 
faved in the warmer parts will not ſucceed well here, 
as I have ex — in many other kinds of plants, 
whoſe ſeeds I have ſent to Carolina, where they have 
own two or three years, after which ſome of the 
ds have been ſent me back, which I have always 


found to be much longer in growing to perfection | 


than before. 

The other ſorts which are here mentioned, are pre- 
' ſerved in gardens for the ſake of variety, but none of 
them are uſed, except the Mountain Flax, which is 
eſteemed a good purger in dropſical diforders, and has 
of late years been often preſcribed. 

They are all of them propagated by ſeeds, which may 
be ſown in the ſpring, in the places where they are to 
remain, and will require no other culture but to kee 
the plants clean from weeds. The annual forts will 


flower and perfect their ſeeds the ſame year, but the 


roots of the perennial ſorts will continue ſeveral years, 
utting out freſh ſtalks every ſpring. The ſhrubby 
rts will live through the winter in the open air, pro- 

vided it is in a dry foil and a warm ſituation ; but 

theſe rarely produce ſeeds in England. 

The meth 


all not pretend to give any directions about it in 


this place. 
The common fort is a plant of the greateſtuſe, inſeveral 
of the moſt eſſential parts of life ; trom the ſeeds an ex- 


preſſed oil is drawn, which is nd cry uſe in medicine, 
inting, &c. from the bark of the ſtalks is made 
inen, and from the of linen is made paper; ſo 
that this plant may be eſteemed as one of the moſt va- 
luable, and abſolutely neceſſary in many of the princi- 
al conveniencies of life. 

UM UMBILICATUM. See Cynocrossum. 
LIPPIA. Houſt. Gen. Nov. Lin, Gen. Plant. 6 9. 
This plant was ſo named by the late Dr. William 
Houſtoun, who diſcovered it at La Vera Cruz, where 


a famous botaniſt, who travelled to Egypt, and diſ- 
coyered many new plants. | 
* n N 
The empalement of t er is , roundiſh, 
and compreſſed. %, flower hath one petal, which 97 
the ringent kind; the upper lip is divided into two parts, 
which are reflexed; the under lip is ſmaller, and cut into 
two roundiſh ſegments. It hath four ſhort ſtamina, two 
of which are a little longer than the other, terminated by 
FA le ſummits, and an oval germen Jupporting a ſlender 
Ale the length of the ſtamina, crowned by an indented 
ſtigma. The germen afterward turns to a compreſſed cap- 
with one cell, opening with two valves, which ap- 
pear like the ſcales of the empalement, incloſing two ſeeds 
which are joined. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond ſection 
of Linnæus's fourteenth * claſs, intitled Didynamia 
Angioſpermia, which includes thoſe plants whoſe 
flowers have two long and two ſhorter ſtamina, and 
the ſeeds are included in capſules, 
The Spxcixs are, 


of watering, piling, braking, &c. be- 
ng a particular buſineſs, and foreign to my deſign, | 
I 


it | 4494 naturally, in honour of Dr. Auguſtus Lippi, 


LIQ 


feet, with a rough bark: the branches come out by 


pairs oppoſite, as do alto the leaves, which are oblong 
pointed, and a little ſawed on their edges. From th. 
wings of the leaves come out the foot-ſtalks, which 
ſuſtain many PR icaly heads, about the ſize of 
a large gray Pea, in which are many ſmall yellow 
flowers appcaring between the ſcales, which are ſuc- 
ceeded by the ſeed-veſlels. | 
The ſecond fort grows naturally in Carthagena in 
New Spain, where it" riſes with ſhrubby ſtalks ten or 
twelve feet high, ſending out ſlender branches to- 
ward their top, garmſhed with oval ſpear-ſhaped 
leaves three inches long, ending in acute points 
ſmooth on their upper ſurface, which are placed op- 
— ; the foot- ſtalks of the flowers come out oppo- 
ite juſt above the leaves, cach ſupporting a pyrami- 
dal head of white flowers, which peep out from the 
ſcales of the head; theſe are ſucceeded by capſules 
having two cells, including ſmall ſeeds, 
The ſeeds of the firſt fort were ſent by Dr. Houſtoun 
to ſeveral curious gardens in Europe, where ſome of 
the plants have been railed ; but as the country from 
whence they came is very warm, fo the plants will 
not thrive in this climate, unleis they are preſerved 
in a warm ſtove. The ſeeds ſhould be ſown on a 
hot-bed, and the — * may be treated in the ſame 
manner as other ſhrubby plants which are natives 
of warm countries: which is, to keep them always 
in the ſtove, plunged in the bark-bed, obſerving to 
give them a large ſhare of air in warm weather, 
and frequently refreſh them with water; but in win- 
ter they muſt be watered more ſparingly, and be 
kept in a moderate degree of warmth, otherwiſe they 
will not live —_ the winter, eſpecially while 
they are young; but when they have acquired 
ſtrength, they may be preſerved with a leſs ſhare of 
warmth. 
As the plants advance in their growth, they ſhould 
be ſhifted into larger pots, but this ſhould not be too 
often repeated; for it they are removed into new pots 
every ſpring, it will be as often as they will require ; 
ſo that when theſe, and many other exotic plants, are 
too often removed, they do not thrive ſo well as when 
they are permitted to fill the pots with their roots. 
The beſt time to ſhift theſe plants is in April, at 
which time the tan of the hot-bed ſhould be ſtirred, 
and freſh tan mixed with it, to increaſe the heat. The 
earth in which theſe plants are placed, ſhould be freſh 
and light, but not too rich. 


LIQUIDAMBER. Mitch. Gen. 12. Lin. Gen, 
Plant. 955. Liquidamber, Sweet Gum, or Storax-tree. 


The CHARACTERS are, 
It hath male and female ers ſometimes on the ſame 
plant, at other times upon different plants, the male 


flowers are numerous, diſpoſed in long, looſe, conical kat- 


kins ; theſe have four- leaved empalements, but no pe- 
tals. They bave a great number of ſhort ſtamina joined 
in one body, which are convex on one ſide, but plain on 
the other, terminated by erect twin ſummits, with four fur- 
rows. The female flowers are often ſituated at the baſe of 
the male ſpike, collected in à globe; theſe have a double 
alement like that of the 1 and each of them has a 
bell-ſhaped, angular, diſtin empalement, with many pro- 
tuberances. They have no petals, but an oblong germen faſt- 
ened to the empalement, ſupporting two awl-ſhaped ſtyles, 
to which is alſo fixed the recurved ſtigmas, which are hairy 
and as long as the ſtyles. The empalement afterward 
turns to a roundiſh capſule of one cell, with two valves at 
the top, which are acute, and collected in a ligneous globe, 
containing oblong acute-pointed ſeeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the eighth ſection 


1, Lieeta (Americana) arboreſcens foliis conjugatis ob- 
longis, capitulis {rangi & rotundis, Houſt. Tree 
Lippia with oblong leaves growing by pairs, having round owers have many ſtamina. 
ſcaly heads. Lippia en pyramidatis. Lin. Sp. The Speis are, 
883. Lippia with mramidal heads. 1. LiopbauRER (Styraciflua) foliis quinquelobatis ſer- 
2. Lieela (Hemiſpherica) capitulis hemiſphæricis. Jacq. | ratis. Liquidamber with ſawed leaves having five lobes. 
Amer. 25. Lippia with hemiſpherical beads. Styrax aceris folio. Raii Hiſt. 1681. Maple-leaved 
The firſt fort in the country of its native growth, | Stbrax- tree. 
commonly riſes to the height of fixteen or #xghteen 


of Linnæusꝰ's twenty-firſt claſs, which includes thoſe 
lants with male and female flowers, whoſe male 
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2, LiaypmausxR (Orientalis) foliis quinquelobatis, ſi- 
nuatis obtuſis. Liguidamber with leaves having five lobes, 
which are ſinuated and obtuſe. 

I be firſt fort has by ſome writers been ranged with 
the Maple, but on no other account, except from 
the ſimilitude of the leaves; for in flower and fruit it 
is very different from the Maple, and moſt other ge- 
nera : nor has it any affinity to the Storax-tree, but 
the gum which iſſues from this tree being tranſparent, 
and having a great fragrancy, has by ſome ignorant 

rſons been taken for that. 

grows plentifully in Virginia and ſeveral other parts 
of North America, where it riſes with a ſtrait naked 
ſtem to the height of fifteen or ſixteen feet, and after- 
ward branches out regularly ro the height of forty feet 
or upward, forming a pyramidal head. The leaves are 
angular, and ſhaped ſomewhat like thoſe of the lefler 
Maple, having five lobes, but are of a dark green 
colour, and their upper ſurfaces ſhining z. a ſtrong, 
ſweet, glutinous ſubſtance exſudes through the pores 
of the leaves in warm weather, which renders them 
clammy to the touch, | 
The flowers are generally produced early in the 
ſpring of the year, before the leaves are. expanded, 
which are of a Saffron colour, and grow in ſpikes from 
the extremity of the branches; after theſe are paſt, 
the fruit fwells to the ſize of a Walnut, being per- 
fectly round, having many protuberances, each hav- 
ing a ſmall hole and a ſhort tail, which extends half 
an inch. 
The planks of this tree being beautifully veined, are 
often uſed in America for wainſcotting rooms; but it 
requires a long time to ſeaſon the boards, otherwiſe 
they are apt to ſhrink. 
In Europe this tree is cultivated in the gardens of the 
curious, for the fake of variety; it is hardy enough 
to endure the ſevereſt cold of this country in the open 
air, and there are ſome of them upward of twenty 
feet high, though I have not heard of any of them 
which has produced fruit. | 
This is commonly propagated by layers in England, 


but thoſe plants which are raiſed from ſeeds grow to | 


be much fairer trees, 
The ſeeds of this tree, if ſown in the ſpring, com- 
monly remain in the ground a whole year before the 
lants come up; ſo that the ſureſt way to raiſe them | 
is, to ſow the ſeeds in boxes or pots of light earth ; 
which may be placed in a ſhady ſituation — the 
firſt ſummer, and in autumn they may be removed 
where they may have more ſun, but if the winter 
ſnould prove ſevere, it will be proper to cover them 
with Peas-haulm, or other light covering, which 
ſnould be taken off conſtantly in mild weather. In 
the following ſpring, if theſe boxes or pots are placed 
upon a moderate hot bed, it will cauſe the ſeeds 
to come up early, ſo that the plants will have time 
to get ſtrength before the winter; but during the 
firſt and ſecond winters, it will be proper to ſcreen the 
plants from ſevere froſt, but after ward they will bear 
the cold very well. 
The ſeeds of the ſecond ſort were ſent by Mr. Peyſ- 
ſonel from the Levant, to the French 3 ar- 
den at Marli, a few of which were ſent me by Mr 
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Richard, the king's gardener, which ſucceeded in | 


the Chelſea garden. The leaves of this ſort differ 
from thoſe of the firſt, in having their lobes ſhorter, 
and much more ſinuated on their . they end in 
blunt points, and are not ſerrated ; but as I have not 
ſeen the fruit of this, ſo I do not know how it differs 
from the other. p 
LIRIODENDRUM, See Torirrrzra, 
LITHOSPERMUM. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 137. 
tab, 55. Lin. Gen. Plant. 166. [of Aste, a ſtone, 
and Tripua, ſeed; q. d. Stone-feed ; becauſe the 
ſeed of this plant is hard, and good ainſt the ſtone.] 
Gromwell, Gromill, or Graymill; in F rench, Gremil. 
The CHaRacTERs are, 
The flower bath an oblong, erect, acute-pointed, per- 
manent, empalement, which is cut into five parts. It hath 
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palement, divided inte five obtuſe points at the brim, 

which are erett ; the chaps are perforated. It bath five 

ſhort flaming terminated by oblong ſummits, which are ſhut 

up in the chaps of the petal, It hath four germen, with 
a ſlender ſtyle the length of the tube, crowned by a biſid 

obtuſe ftigma. The germen afterivard turn to ſo many 

oval, bara, ſmooth, acute-pointed ſeeds, fitting in the ſpread- 

ing empalement. | 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 


Linnzus's fifth claſs, which includes the plants 


whoſe flowers have five ſtamina and one ſtyle. 
The Syecits are, | 

I, LitrostERMUM (Officinale) ſeminibus lævibus, co- 
rollis calycem vix ſuperantibus, foliis lanceolaris. 
Hort. Cliff. 46. Gromwell with ſmooth ſeeds, the petal 
of the flower ſcarce longer than the empalement, and ſpear- 

| d leaves. Lithoſpermum majus erectum. C. B. P. 
258. Greater upright Gromwell. 

2. LiTHOSPERMUM (Arvenſe) ſeminibus rugoſis, corrol- 
lis vix calycem ſuperantibus. Hort. Clif. 46. Grem- 
well with rough ſeeds, whoſe petals are ſcarce longer than 
the empalement. Lithoſpermum arvenſe, radice rubra. 
C. B. P. 258. Field Gromwell with a red root. 

3. LiTHoSPERMUM (Purpurocæruleum) ſeminibus lævi- 
bus, corollis calycem multoties ſuperantibus. Hort. 
Cliff. 46. Gromwell with ſmooth ſeeds, and the petal ma- 
ny times longer than the empalement. Lithoſpermum mi- 
nus repens latifolium C. B. P. 258. Smaller, creeping, 
broad-leaved Gromwell. 

4. LiTnosPERMUM (Virginianum) foliis ſubovalibus ner- 

voſis, corollis acuminatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 132. Grom- 

well with veined leaves which are almoſt oval, and acute- 
pointed petals. Lithoſpermum latifolium Virginia- 

num, flore albido longiore. Mor. Hiſt. 3. p. 447. 

Broad-leaved Gromwell of Virginia with a longer whitiſh 


er. 

5, LiTrosERMUM (Fruticoſum) fruticoſum, foliis line- 
aribus hiſpidis, ſtaminibus corollam ſubæquantibus. 
Lin. Sp. 190. Gromwell with rough linear 
leaves, and the ſtamina almoſt equal to the petal. Bu- 
gloſſum ſamium fruteſcens, folus Roriſmarini abſcurg 
virentibus lucidis & hirſutis, Tourn. Cor. 6. 

The firſt ſort grows naturally upon the banks, and in 
dry fields in many parts of England, ſo is ſeldom ad- 
mitted into gardens. This hath a biennial root, from 
which ariſe two or three upright ſtalks two feet high, 
which branch out toward the top, garniſhed with 
ſpear-ſhaped, rough, hairy leaves, placed alternate, 
tting cloſe to the ſtalks. The flowers come out 
ſingly at every joint of the ſmall branches; they are 
white, of one petal, cut into four parts at the top, 
and ſtand within the empalement ; theſe are ſucceeded 
by four hard, white, Gining ſeeds, which ripen in 
the empalement, It flowers in May, and the ſeeds ri- 
n in Auguſt. | 
if he ſeeds of this plant are accounted a powerful diu- 
retic, and a cleanſer of the reins and urethers, being 
boiled in _ — water, — are of great ſervice 
inſt gravel or ſtoppage of urine. 
The 4 ſort is an annual plant, which grows 
among winter Corn in many parts of England. This 
riſes with a ſlender branching ſtalk a foot and a half 
high, garniſhed with narrow, ſpear-ſhaped, rough 
leaves placed alternately. The flowers are uced 
ſingly on the upper parts of the ſtalks, They are 
ſmall and white; thele are ſucceeded by four rough 
ſeeds, which ripen in the empalement. It flowers in 
June, and the ſeeds ripen in Auguſt, ſoon after which 
the plants decay. 
The third ſort grows naturally in woods in many parts 
of England ; this hath a perennial root, from which 
come out two or three trailing ſtalks ſcarce a foot 
long, garniſhed with long, narrow, ſpear-ſhaped 
leaves, placed alternately; theſe are ſmoother than 
thoſe of the other ſorts. The flowers are produced at 
the end of the ſtalks from amongſt the leaves; they 
are white, and the petals are much longer than the 
empalements. Theſe appear the latter end of May, 


one petal with a cylindrical tube the length of the em- | 


and each is ſucceeded by four ſmooth ſeeds, which 
ripen in the empalement. 


The 
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The fourth ſort. grows naturally in North America; 
this hath a perennial root, from which ariſe. ſeveral 
very hairy ſtalks about a foot and a half high, gar- 
niſhed with rough, hairy, veined leaves, which are al- 
moſt oval, fitting cloſe to the ſtalks alternately. The 
flowers grow in ſhort reflexed ſpikes at the end of the 
branches: theſe are white, their petals being longer 
than the empalement, ending in acute points. It 
flowers in June, and the ſeeds ripen in autumn. 
The fifth fort grows naturally in the ſouth of France, 
and alſo in the Levant. This hath a perennial root, 
which runs deep in the ground, from which comes 
out in the ſpring a ſhrubby erect ſtalk two or three 
feet high, which is pretty cloſely-ſet with hairs, and 
garniſhed with narrow leaves-placed alternately. The 
flowers are produced in ſhort reflexed ſpikes at the 
end of the ſtalk, ſtanding in hairy empalements ; 
they are of a reddiſh purple colour, but as they de 
cay change to a deep purple; they are tubulous, but 
cut at che top into four or five ſegments ; the upper 
two are. reflexed. It flowers in June, but the ſeeds 
rarely ripen in —— | | 
Thele — may be cultivated by ſowing their ſeeds 
in rows ſoon after they are ripe, in a bed of freſh earth, 
allowing the rows at leaſt a foot diſtance from each 
other, obſerving to keep them clear from weeds, and 
they will thrive in almoſt any ſoil or ſituation, 
OAM is a common ſuperficial earth, that is a mix- 
ture of ſand and clay, commonly of a yellowiſh co- 
lour, though there is ſome Loam that is blackiſh. 
Some call Loam the moſt common {ſuperficial earth 
met with in England, without any regard to the pro- 
portion it bears to ſand or clay; but moſt generally 
the pin of Loam is applied to a ſoft fat earth, 
arta 


| 
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ing of clay, but eaſy to work. 

t is found by experience, that plants of moſt- ſorts 
will grow in it; and wherever it is found, it appears 
to be a more beneficial foil to plants than any other. 
A clay uſed in grafting is alſo called Loam. 
OBELIA. Plum. 
Gen. Plant. 897. 

The CHARACTERS are, 
The empalement of the flower is 
dented in five parts, and grows about the germen. 
flower has but one petal, which is tubulous, and a little 
ringent, cut into ve parts at the brim; two of the up- 
per ſegments are ſmaller than the other, are more reflexed 
and deeper cut, theſe conſtitute the upper lip; the three 


L ov. Gen. 21. tab. 31. Lin. 
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all of ene le, in- 
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lower are ſpread open, and larger. It hath five awl-ſhaped | 


ſtamina ihe length of the tube, terminated by oblong cy- 
lindrical ſummits, divided at their baſe into frue parts. It [ 
has a pointed germen under. the petal, ſupporting a cylin- 
drical flyle, crowned by an obtuſe prickly ſtigma. The 
gerinen afterward becomes an oval fleſhy berry with two 
cells, each containing a ſingle ſeed. | 
This genus of plants is ranged in the fifth ſection of 
Linnæus's nineteenth claſs, to which he has joined 
the Rapuntium of Tournefort; but although the 
form ot theflowers, and the number of their ſtamina, 
agree pretty well, yet as the fruit of this is a pulpy 
berry, incloſing but two ſeeds, and the Rapuntii have 
dry capſules including many ſmall feeds, 4 ſhall keep 
them ſeparate. . 
We kaow- but one Specrss of this genus, viz. 
LoBELla (Fruteſcens) fruteſcens, foliis ovati-oblongis in- 
tegerrimis. Flor. Zeyl. 313. Shrubby Lobelia with ob- 
long, oval, entire leaves. Lobelia fruteſcens portulacæ 
folio. Plum. Nov. Gen. 21. Shrubby Lobelia with a 
Purſlane leaf. | . 
This plant riſes with a ſucculent ſtalk five or ſix 
feet high, garniſhed with oval, oblong, ſucculent 
leaves, which are placed alternately z theſe ſit cloſe 
to the ſtalk. The flowers are produced upon long 
foot-ſtalks, which come out from the ſide of the 
ſtalk, and ſuſtain two or three white flowers of one 


petal, cut into five acute ſegments at the brim theſe | 


are ſucceeded by two oval berries as 
containing a ſtone with two cells, in 


— as Bullace, 
1 of which is 
lodged a ſingle feed, | 


7 
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The ſeeds of chis plant were ſent to England by Mr. 
Cateſby, in the . who <2 2 the 
Bahama Iſlands, where the plants grow in plenty, near 
the ſhore of the ſea; and ſince that time the ſeeds 
have been ſent. to England by Dr. William Houſ- 
toun, who gathered them at La Vera Cruz; ſo that 
I believe the plant is common in moſt of the warm 
arts of America. 514 
t is propagated by ſeeds, which muſt be procured 
from the countries of its natural growth, for the plants 


- 


will not produce them in Europe; theſe ſeeds ſhould 
be ſown in pots filled with light ſandy earth, and 
plunged. into. a. hot-bed of tanners. where the 


plants will come. up in about a-month or five weeks, 
provided the bed is warm, and the earth often wa- 
tered. When the plants are up, they ſhould be kept 
in a temperate hot- bed, and frequently refreſhed with 
water, but it muſt not be given them in large quan- 
tities, for they ate very ſucculent, and ſubject to periſh 
with much moiſture, eſpecially while they are young. 
When the plants are about two inches high, they 
ſhould be carefully taken out of the in which they 
were ſown, and each planted in a ſeparate ſmall pot 
filled with freſh light ſandy earth, and then plunged 
into the hot-bed again, obſerving to ſhade them in the 
heat of the day until they have taken new root. In 
this hot-bed the plants may remain until the middle, 
or latter end of September, when they muſt be re- 
moved into the ſtove, and plunged into the tan-bed, 
in the warmeſt part of the ſtove, tor they are very ten- 
der plants while young, therefore mult be kept very 
warm, otherwiſe they will not live through the firſt 
winter in this country. In the ſpring following the 
plants may be ſhifred into ſomewhat larger pots, and 
then plunged into a freſh hot-bed to forward their 
growth; for if they are not puſhed on while they are 
young, they ſeldom grow to any ſize, nor will they 
ever flower; ſo that in order to have them in any 
beauty, they muſt be carefully managed. The leaves 
of this plant are very ſubject to contract filth, by be- 
ing conſtantly kept in the ſtove, therefore they ſhould 
be waſhed with a ſponge frequently, to keep them 
clean, otherwiſe they will appear unlightly. 


be | LOBUS ECHINAT US. See GvuiLanpina. 


LOCULAMENTS are little diſtin& cells, or par- 
titions, within the ſeed- veſſels of plants. 
LOLIUM. Darnel Graſs. 

Of this fort of Graſs we have two or three ſpecies, 
which grow naturally in England; ſome in dry Grals 
grounds, and one which is an annual Graſs, is fre- 
quently found in arable land; but as neither of them 
are cultivated for uſe, ſo I ſhall not trouble the reader 
with any farther account of them. 

LONCHITIS ſſo called of Ayyn, a lance or ſpear, 
becauſe the leaves are ſo ſharp-pointed as to reſcmble 
the point of a ſpear.] Rough Spięenwort. 
The CHARACTERS are, | 
The leaves are like thoſe of the Fern, but the pinnule 
are cared at their baſe ; the fruit alſo is like that of the 
Fern. | 
The Spins are, ä " 
1. Loxchrris aſpera. Ger. Rough Spleenwort. 
2. Loxchrris aſpera major. Ger. Emach. Greater rovg 

_ Spleemwort. WED | 
The. firſt of theſe plants is very common in ſhady 
woods, by the ſides of ſmall rivulets, in divers parts 
of England; but the ſecond ſort is not quite ſo com- 
mon, and has been brought into ſeveral curious bo- 
tanic gardens from the mountains in Wales. There 
are alſo great variety of theſe plants in America, which 
at preſent are ſtrangers in the European gardens ; 
they are ſeldom cultivated but in botanic gardens 
for the ſake of variety, where they mult have a moiſt 
ſoil and ſhady ſituation. | 

LONGITUDINAL VESSELS, in plants, are 
ſuch as are extended in length through the woody 
parts of trees and plants, into which the air is ſuppoſed 
to enter, and mix with the juices of the plant, and 


: 
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thereby augment its bulæk. | 
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LONICERA. Lin. Gen. Plant. Chamæceraſus. 
Tourn. Init. R. H. 609. tab. 379. Upright Honeyſuckle. 
The ChARACTERVS are, 
The flower has a ſmall empalement, cut into five parts, 
upon which the germen fits. It hath one petal, with an 
oblong tube, cut into froe parts at the brim, and five atol- 
ſhaped ſtamina, almoſt the length of the petal, terminated 
by oblong ſummits. Under the petal is ſituated a roundiſh 
germen, ſupporting a ſlender ſtyle the length of the petal, 
crowned by an obtuſe ſtigma. The germen afterward turns 
to two berries, which join at their baſe. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnzus's fifth claſs, which includes thoſe plants 
whoſe flowers have five ſtamina and one ſtyle; and to 
this genus he has joined the Caprifolium, Periclyme- 
num, and Xyloſteum of Tournefort, and the Sym- 
phoricarpos of Dillenius. Tournefort places this ge- 
nus in the ſixth ſection of his twentieth claſs, in 
which he ranges the trees and ſnrubs with a flower of 
one petal, whoſe empalement becomes a berry. 
The Srrcixs are, 

1. LonICERA (Mlaſteum) pedunculis bifloris, baccis diſ- 
tinctis, foliis integerrimis pubeſcentibus. Prod. Leyd. 
238. Lonicera with two flowers on each foot-ſtalk, diſtint? 
berries, and entire woolly leaves. Chamæceraſus dume- 
torum fructu gemino rubro. C. B. P. 451. Dwarf 
Cherry with twin red fruit, commonly called Fly Honeyſuckle. 
LoxicrRA (Alpigena) pedunculis bifloris, baccis co- 

2. adunatis didymis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 174. Lonicera with 
two flowers upon a foot-ftalk, and twin berries which are 
Joined together. Chamæceraſus Alpina, fructu gemi- 
no rubro duobus punctis notato. C. B. P. 451. Dwarf 
Alpine Cherry with a red twin fruit, marked with two 
points, commonly called red-berried upright Honeyſuckle. 

3. Lonictera (Cerulea) peduncuhs bifloris, baccis co- 
adunatis globoſis, ſtylis indiviſis. Lin. Sp. Plant: 174. 
Lonicera with two flowers on a foot-ſtalk, globular ber- 
ries, which are joined, and undivided ſtyles. Chamæce- 
raſus montana, fructu ſingulari-czruleo. C. B. P. 451. 
Mountain Dwarf Cherry with a ſingle blue fruit, com- 
monly called fingle, blue-berried, upright Honeyſuckle. 

4. Lonicera (Nigra) pedunculis bifloris, baccis diſ- 
tinctis, folus ſerratis. Prod. Leyd. 238. Lonicera with 
two flowers on a foot-ſtalk, diſtinft berries, and ſawed 
leaves. Chamæceraſus Alpina, fructu nigro gemino. 
C. B. P. 451. Alpine Dwarf Cherry with a black twin 
fruit, called black-berried upright Honeyſuckle. 

5. Lonicera (Tartarica) pedunculis bifloris, baccis 
diſtinctis, foliis cordatis obtuſis. Hort. Upſal. 42. 
Lonicera with two flowers on a foot-ſtalk, diſtinet berries, 
and blunt heart-ſhaped leaves. Chamæceraſus fructu 
gemino rubro, foliis glabris cordatis. Amm. Ruth. 
184. Dwarf Cherry with a twin red fruit, and ſmcoth 
heart-ſhaped leaves. | 

6. Lonicera (Pyrenaica) pedunculis bifloris, baccis 
diſtinctis, foliis oblongis glabris. Lin. Sp. Plant. 174. 
Lonicera with two flowers on a feot-ſtalk, diſtiuct berries, 
and eblong ſmooth leaves. Xyloſteum Pyrenaicum. 
Tourn. Inſt. 609. Pyrenean Dwarf Cherry. 

7. LoxicERA (Symphoricarpos) capitulis lateralibus pe- 
dunculatis, foliis petiolatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 175. Lo- 
nicera with lateral heads of flowers growing upon foot- 
ſtalks, and leaves having foot-ſtalks. Symphoricarpos 
foliis alatis. Dill. Hort. Elth. 371. commonly called 
ſhrubby St. Peterſwort. 

The firſt fort has been many years cultivated in the 
Engliſh gardens under the title of Fly Honeyluckle. 
It grows naturally upon the Alps, and in other cold 
parts of Europe, It riſes with a ſtrong woody ſtalk 
ſix or eight feet high, covered with a whitiſh bark, 
dividing into many, branches, which are garniſhed 
with oblong oval leaves placed oppoſite z they are 
entire, and covered with ſhort hairy down. The 
flowers come out on each fide of the branches op- 
polite, ſtanding upon ſlender foot-ſtalks, each ſuſ- 
taining two white flowers ſtanding erect; theſe have 
one petal, which is cut into five parts ; the three lower 
being narrow, are reflexed, the two broader ſtand 
upright ; theſe appear in June, and are ſucceeded by 


in April. | 
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two red clammy berries, which are joined at their baſe; 
and ripen the beginning of September. 
The ſecond ſort grows naturally upon the Alps; this 
has been long cultivated in the Engliſh gardens, by 
the title of red-berried upright Honeyluckle ; this 
hath a ſhort, thick, woody ſtem, which divides into ma- 
ny ſtrong woody branches growing orect, garniſhed 
with ſpear-ſhaped leaves 1 oppoſite, ſtanding 
upon toot-ſtalks ; they are entire, their under ſide 
being of a pale green, but their upper of a dark 
reen. The flowers ſtand upon very long ſlender 
oot-ſtalks, which come out oppoſite-on each ſide the 
branches, at the baſe of the leaves; they are red on 
their outſide, but pale within, ſhaped like thoſe of the 
former ſort, but are a little larger, ſtanding erect ; 
theſe appear the latter end of April, and are com- 
monly tucceeded by two oval red berries, joined at 
their baſe, which have two punctures ; they ripen the 
beginning of Augult. Somerimes there is but one berry 
ſucceeding each flower, which is frequently as large as 
a Kentiſh Cherry; this I believe has led ſome to ſuppoſe 
it was a diſtinct ſpecies, as I thought myſelf, when I ſaw 
all the fruit upon the ſhrubwerelingle ; but the follow- 
ing years, I found they had twin fruit like the others. 
The third fort grows naturally upon the Appenines ; 
this 1s a ſhrub of humbler growth than either of the 
former, ſeldom riſing more than four or five feet high. 
The branches are ſlender, covered with a ſmooth pur- 
pliſh bark. The joints are diſtant, where the leaves 
come out oppoſite, and ſometimes there are two on 
each ſide, . The foot-ſtalks of the flowers are very 
ſhort, each ſuſtaining two white flowers, ſhaped like 
thoſe of the former * ; theſe are ſucceeded by blue 
berries, which are ſingle and diſtinct. The flowers 
appear in May, and the berries ripen in Auguſt. 
The fourth ſort grows naturally on the Alps and 
Helvetian Mountains; this is a ſhrub very like 
the former, but the branches are ſlenderer. The 


leaves are a little ſawed on their edges. The flowers 


have two berries ſucceeding them, in which conſiſts 
their difference. It flowers at the ſame time with the 
former. 

The fifth fort grows naturally in Tartaty, from whence 
the ſeeds were ſent to the Imperial Garden. at Pe- 
e where they ſucceeded, and from thence 


the ſeeds were ſent to me; this is a ſhrub which 


grows about the ſame height with the two former, to 
which this has a great reſemblance in its branches; but 
the leaves of this are heart-ſhaped, and the berries are 
red, growing ſometimes ſingle, at others double, and 
frequently there are three joined together, which are 
about the ſame ſize with the former. It flowers in 

April, and the fruit is ripe in July. | 
The ſixth fort grows naturally on the Pyrenean 
Mountains, and alſo in Canada, from whence the 
ſeeds were brought to Duke D*Ayen, which were 
ſown in his curious garden at St. Germain, where they 
ſucceeded, and his highneſs was ſo good as to fur- 
niſh me with a plant; this ſeldom riſes more than 
three or four feet high, dividing into ſeveral ſpread- 
ing irregular branches, which are 2 with ob- 
long ſmooth leaves, placed oppoſite. The flowers 
come out from the ſide of the branches upon flender 
foot-ſtalks, each ſuſtaining two white flowers, which 
are cut into five ſegments almoſt to the bottom; theſe 
are ſucceeded by berries as the other ſorts. It flowers 
The ſeventh ſort grows naturally in North America, 
but has been many years propagated in the Engliſh 
ardens ; this hath a ſhrubby ſtalk which riſes a ut 
| feet high, ſending out many ſlender plain 
branches, garniſhed with oval hairy leaves, placed 
by pairs oppoſite, having very ſhort foot-ſtalks. The 
flowers are produced in whorls round the talk ; they 
are of an herbaceous colour, and appear in Auguſt. 
The fruit, which is hollow, and ſhaped like a pottage 
pot, ripens in the winter. Dr. Dillenius, in his Hor- 
tus Elthamenſis, has titled this plant, Symphoricar- 
pos foliis alatis, ſuppoling _— leaves to be geo 
| 0 ut 
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but as the leaves fall off ſingle, and the branches re- 
main upon which they were fixed, they cannot be 
called winged leaves. | 
Theſe ſhrubs are now propagated in the _— 
ardens near London, for ſale, and are commonly 
intermixed with other flowering ſhrubs for the ſake of 
variety ; but as there is little beauty in ſome of their 
flowers, a few of them only ſhould be admitted, to 
ſet off thoſe which are preferable; they are all of 
them very hardy plants, fo will thrive in a cold fitu- 
ation better than in a warm one; they love a moiſt 
foil, in which they will thrive, and — a greater 
— of fruit than in dry ground. | 
hey may be propagated either by ſeeds or cuttings. 
The ſeeds commonly lie in the ground a year before 
they vegetate, but require no particular culture; if 
are ſown in autumn, many of them will 

the following ſpring. The cuttings ſhould be planted 
in autumn in a ſhady border, where they will put out 
roots the following ſpring, and in the following au- 
tumn they may be removed into a nurſery, to grow 
two to get ſtrength, after which they ſhould be 

tranſplanted where they are deſigned to remain. 
LOPPING. Ir is very obſervable, that moſt old 
trees are hollow within, which does not proceed from 
the nature of the trees, but is the fault of thoſe who 
have the management of them, who ſuffer the to 
w large before they lop them, as the Aſh, Elm, 
rnbeam, &c. and perſuade themſelves, that they 
may have the more great wood; but, in the mean 
time, do not conſider that the cutting off great tops, 


- 
- 


or branches, endangers the life of a tree, or, at beſt, 


wounds it fo, that many trees yearly decay more in 
their bodies, than the yearly tops come to; and at 
the ſame time that they furniſh themſelves with more 
reat wood, they do it at the loſs of the owner. 
nd, indeed, though the Hornbeam and Elm will 
bear great tops when the body is little more than a 
ſhell, yer the Aſh, if it comes to take wet at the 
head, very rarely bears more top after the body of 
the tree decays; therefore, if once theſe trees decay 
much in the middle, they will be worth -little but 
for the fire, ſo that if you find a timber tree decay, 
it ſhould be cut down in time, that the timber be 
not loſt. 
The Lopping of young trees, that is, at ten or twelve 
years old at moſt, will preſerve them much longer, 
and will occaſion the ſhoots to grow more into wood 
in one year, than they do in abies at two or three. 
But when great boughs are ill taken off, it often 
ſpoils many a tree, for which reaſon they ſhould al- 
be ſpared, unleſs there is an abſolute neceſſity. 
When they muſt be cut off, it ſhould be cloſe 
and fmooth, and not parallel to the horizon, and 
cover the wound with loam, and horſe-dung mix- 
ed, to prevent the wet from entering the body of 
the tree. | 
When trees are at their full growth, there are ſeve- 
ral ſigns of their decay, as, the withering or dying of 
many of their top branches ; or if the wet enters at 
any knot, or they are any-wiſe hollow, or diſcoloured, 
if they make but poor ſhoots, or if woodpeckers make 
any holes in them. ; 
This Lopping of trees is only to be underſtood for 
pollard trees, becauſe nothing is more injurious to 
the growth of timber trees, he that-of Lopping 'or 
en, He great branches from them; whoever will 
be at the trouble of trying the experiment upon two 
trees of equal age and fize, growing near each other, 
to lop or cut off the ſide branches from one of them, 


and ſuffer all the branches to grow upon the other, | 


will, in a few years, find the latter to exceed the other 
in growth every way, and this will not decay near ſo 
toon. , 4; _ . 
All ſorts of refinous trees, or 2 abound with a 
milky juice, ſhould be lopped very ſparingly, for 

are ſubject to decay when often cut. The beſt — 
for Lopping theſe trees, is ſoon after Bartholomew tide, 


at which time they ſeldom: bleed. much, and the 


LOT 
wound is commonly healed over before the cold weg 
ther comes on. 1 
LORANT HUS. Vain. Ack. R. Sc. 1502. Lin. 
Gen. Plant. 400. Lonicera. Plum, Nov. Gen. 17. 
tab. 37. 
The CnaRAcrERös are, 
The empalement of the flower is entire, concave, and 
crowns the germen. The flower is tubulons, and cut into 
froe narrow — almoſt to the bottom, tobich are re- 
flexed. It hath four ftamina which are longer than the 
tube of the er, terminated by globular ſummits. The 
' germen, which is ſituated below he empalement, ſupports 
a ſingle ftyle which is longer than the ſtamina, crowned 
by an oval ftigma. The germen afterward becomes an 
0 pulpy fruit with one cell, including ſeveral compreſſed 
eeds. | 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linneus's ſixth claſs, but it ſhould be placed in his 
fourth claſs, for the flower has but four ſtamina and 
one ſtyle. 
There are ſeveral ſpecies of this genus, which grow 
naturally upon trees, in ſeveral parts 'of America; 
but as the plants cannot be cultivated in gardens, ſo 
it'will be to no purpoſe to enumerate them. 
LOTUS. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 402. Lin. Gen. Plant. 
80g. Bird's-foot Trefoil; in French, Lotier. 
The CRaRACrERs are, | 
The empalement of the flower is of one leaf, permanent, 
and cut at the top into five parts. The flower is of the 
butterfly kind. The ftandard is roundiſh, and reflexed 
backward. The wings are broad, roundiſh, and ſhorter 
than the ſtandard, cleſing together at the top. The keel 
is cloſed on the upper fide, and convex on the under, 
- riſing a little. It hath ten ſtamina, nine joined and one 
ſeparate, terminated by ſmall ſummits, with an oblong ta- 
per germen, ſupporting a ſingle ſtyle, crowned by an in- 
flexed ftigma. The germen afterward becomes a cloſe cy- 
lindrical pod with one cell, opening with two valves, ha- 


ng many tranſverſe partitions, in each of theſe is lodged 
pany Anas 4: ſeed. . | d 4 * 
This genus of plants is ranged in the third ſection of 
Linnæus's ſeventeenth claſs, intitled Diadelphia De- 
candria, which contains the plants whoſe flowers have 


- * 


ten ſtamina in two houſes. 
The Spxc1es are, 
Lorus (Corniculatus) capitulis depreſſis, caulibus de- 
cumbentibus, leguminibus cylindricis patentibus. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 775. Bird's foot Trefoil with depreſſed 
heads, trailing ſtalks, and cylindrical ſpreading pods. Lo- 
tus corniculata glabra, minor. J. B. 2. 356. Leſer, 

_ ſmooth, corniculated Bird a. foot Trefoil. 

2. Lorus ( Anguſtiſfimus) leguminibus ſubbinatis lineari- 
bus ſtrictis erectis, caule erecto, pedunculis alternis. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 774. Bird's foot Trefoil with eref, li- 

near, ſtrait pods, growing in pairs, an ere? ſtalk, and 
alternate foot-ftalks. Lotus Pop los, minor, hir- 
ſutus, ſiliqua anguſtiflima. C. B. P. 332. Smaller, 

- frve-leaved, hairy Bird s. fool Trefoil, with very narrow 
py 35 


o Love (Glabrus) capitulis —_ cauhbus decum- 
bentibus, folits linearibus glabris, leguminibus li- 
nearibus. Bird's-foot Trefoil with depreſſed heads, trail- 
ing ftalks, ſmooth linear leaves, and very narrow pods. 
Lotus pentaphyllos fruteſcens, tenuiſſimis glabris fo- 
lis. C. B. P. 332. Shrubby five-leaved Bird s. foot Tre- 
foil, with very narrow ſmooth leaves. 


4. Lorus (Refus) capitulis ſubgloboſis, caule erecto, 


leguminibus rectis glabris. Hort. Upſal. 221. Bird's- 
foot Trefoil with globular heads, an ereft ſtalk, and ſtrait 
ſmoorh' pods. Lotus villoſus, altiſſimus, flore glome- 
rato. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 403. Talleft hairy Bird's- 
foot Trefoil with a glomerated flower. 

5. Lorus (Cyetica) leguminibus ſubternatis, caule fru- 
ticoſd, foliis ſericeis nitidis. Hort. Cliff. 372. Bird's- 
foot Trefoil r three pods on each foot-ftalk, a 


ſorubby ſtalk, ming leaves. Lotus argentea Cre- 
tica. Pluk. A 22 Silver Bird s: foot Trefoil of 


1 
1 f 6. Lorus 
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6. Lorvs (Hirſutas) capitulis hirfucis, caule eredho hir - 


ſuto, leguminibus ovatis. Hort. Upſal. 220. Bird's. 
foot T1 22 with hairy heads,” an ereft hairy flaſk, and 
oval - peds, Lotus pentaphyllos ſiliquoſus villoſus. 


C. B. P. 332. Five- leaved, hairy, podded Bird foot 


Trefoil. | 

7. Lotus (Candidus) capitulis ſubgloboſis hirſutis, caule 
erecto ramoſo, hirſuto, foliis tomentoſis. Bird's. foot 
Trefoil with globular beads, which are hairy, an upright 
branching hairy ſtalk, and woolly leaves. Lotus hæ- 
morrhoidalis humilior & candidior. Tourn. Inſt. 403. 
Lower birds. foot Trefoil, having whiter leaves. 

8. Lotus (Ornithopodioides) leguminibus ſubquinatis ar- 
cuatis compreſſis, caulibus diffus Hort. Cliff. 372. 
Bird's-foot Trefoil with frve arched compreſſed pods, and 
diffuſed ſtalks. Lotus ſiliquis ornithopodii. C. B. P. 

332. Bird's foot Trefoil with pods like birds feet. 

9. Lorus (Peregrinus) leguminibus ſubbinatis lineari- 
bus compreſſis nutantibus. Hort. Cliff. 392. Bird's- 
foot T vefoil with two narrow compreſſed _ _ 
Lotus filiquis qua peregrina. Boerh. E. 
p- 38. Foreign Bird's: ſoot Trefoil with twin pods. 

10. LoTvs (Pratenſis) leguminibus ſolitariis rectis tere- 
tibus terminalibus, caule erecto. Sauv. Monſp. 189. 
Bird's-foot Trefoil with an ereft ſtalt, terminated by a 
ſmgle, taper, ereft pod. Lotus pratenſis ſiliquoſa lutea. 

2 - 5 332. TZellom, meadow, podded Bird's-foot 
refoil. | 

11. Lorus ( Edulis) leguminibus ſubſolitariis gibbis in- 
curvis. Hort. Cliff. 370. Bird sſoot Trefoil with 
Angle, convex, incurved pods. Lotus pentaphyllos, ſili- 


qua cornuta. C. B. P. 332. Five: leaved Bird's-foot 


Trefoil with borned pods. | 

12. Lorus (Maritimus) leguminibus ſolitariis membra- 
naceo-quadrangulatis, . bracteis lanceolatis. It. Oel. 
143. Flor. Suec. 610, Bird's-foot Trefoil with fingle 
pods which are quadr by a membrane, and a 

ar. ſbaped braftex. Lotus maritima lutea ſiliquoſa, 
olio pingui | vp Bot. Monſp. Podded, yellow, 
maritime Bird's-foot Trefoil with a ſmooth leaf. 

13. Lotus (Conjagatus) leguminibus conjugatis mem- 
branaceo quadrangulis, bracteis oblongo-ovatis. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 774. Bird's-foot Trefoil with conjugated pods 
which are quadrangular by a membrant, oblong oval 
brattee. Local — ſiliquà angulosa, Boerh. Ind. 
alt. 2. p. 37. Yellow Bird's. foot T; 72 with angular pods. 

14. Lorus (Tetragonolobus) leguminibus ſolitariis mem- 
branaceo-quadrangulatis, bracteis ovatis. Hort. Up- 
ſal. 220. Bird's-foot Trefoil with fingle pods which are 
2 with a membrane, and oval bratteæ. 

otus ruber ſiliquâ angulosa. C. B. P. 332. Red 
Bird's-foot Trefoil with angular pods, commonly called 
winged Pea. hee os | 

15. Lotus (Cytiſeides) capitulis dimidiatis, caule dif- 
fuſo ramoſiſſimo, folns tomentoſis. Prod. Leyd. 387. 
Bird's-foot Trefoil with heads divided into two equal parts, 
a very branching 7 tall, and woolly leaves. Lotus 
filiquoſa maritima hutea, Cytiſi facie, Barrel. Icon, 
1031. Podded, yellow, maritime Bird's-foot Trefoil with 
the appearance of Cytiſus. 


16, Lotus (Jacobæus) leguminibus ſubternatis, cayle 


herbaceo erecto, foliis linearibus, Hort. Cliff. 342. 
Bird's-foot Trefoil with three pods, an ereft herbaceous 
ſtalk and narrow leaves. Lotus Ins, flore lu- 
teo purpuraſcente, inſulæ St. Jacobi. Hort. Amſt. 2. 
p. 165. Narrow-leaved Bird's-foot Trefoil of St. James's 
and, with a yellow purpliſh flower. 

17. Lorus (Dorycnium) capitulis aphyllis, foliis ſeſſili- 
bus quinatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 776. . Bird's-foot Trefoil 
with naked heads, and leaves 
cloſe to the branches. 

Lob. Icon. 51. Dorycnium of Montpelier. 

The firſt, ſecond, and third forts grow naturally in 
many parts of England, ſo are rarely admitted into 
23 When theſe grow in moiſt land and a 

ady ſituation, they ſend out ſtalks near two feet 
long; but upon dry chalky and gravelly. ground, 
their ſtalks are not more than four or five inches long, 
and lie flat upon the ground, I have always obſerved 


ced by frves fitting | 
— Monſpelienſium. 


— 


T—— 
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come up in about à month after, and 


iti thoſe paſtures where theſe plants have grown, that 
the cattle of all ſorts have avoided eating them, but 
the Graſs all round them has been eaten very bare. I 
have cut the plants when young, and given it to va- 
tions kinds of animals, but could never get them to 
eat it; and yet the ſeeds of theſe have been gathered 
and fold by ſome quacks in huſbandry; under the 
title of Lady's Finger Graſs, to be ſown as an im- 

rovement to land for paſture. 

he roots of theſe are perennial, fo are difficult to 
pet out when they have had long poſſeſſion of the 
and; and po as great quantities of ſeeds, 
which is caſt about by the elaſticity of the pods when 
ripe, to a conſiderable diſtance ; they flower in June, 
and the ſeeds ripen in September. 
The fourth fort grows naturally in the ſouth of 
France, in Italy, and Sicily; this has. by ſame been 
ſuppoſed the Cytiſus of Virgil, but without founda- 
tion, for it does not anſwer, the delcription given of 
that plant, This hath a ſtrong perennial root, from 
which ariſe many upright ſtrong ſtalks from three to 
four feet high, covered with a purpliſh bark, and to- 
ward the top ſend out a few ſide branches; theſe 
are garniſhed at every joint by a trifoliate leaf, whoſe 
lobes are wedge-ſhaped ; at the baſe of the foot- 
ſtalk are placed two heart-ſhaped lobes fitting cloſe 
to the branch; the leaves are hairy on their under 
ſide; the flowers are produced at the end of the 
branches almoſt in globular heads, ſitting cloſe to 
the foot-ſtalk : theſe are of a pale fleſh colour and 
appear in June, and are ſucceeded. by ſmooth ſtrait 
pods almoſt an inch long, which change to a brown 
colour when ripe, and contain ſeveral roundith ſeeds 


which ripen in September, It is rarely cultivated 


but in botanic gardens for variety, but if any per- 
ſon has an inclination to cultivate this plant for feed. 
ing of cattle, it may be done in the ſame way as 
the Lucern, for which there is full directions in the 
article Mzpicaco, It riſes eaſily from ſeeds, is _ 
hardy, and will thrive on any light dry poor ground, 
Cows and horſes will cat this plant when green, but 
— not tried if chey will ford en k when made 
into hay. 
The fifth ſort naturally in Syria and Crete; 
this riſes with ſlender ſtalks which require ſupport, 
from three to four feet high, ſending out a few ſide 
branches; theſe are — 2 at each joint with neat 
ſhining ſilvery leaves which are trifoliate, and have 
two appendages at the baſe of their foat-ſtalks, as 
the other ſorts ; they are in ſhape like the former, 
but a little ſmaller, and have an acute point at their 
top. The foot-ſtalks of the flowers, which are from 
two to three inches long, ariſe from the fide of the 
branches; and ſuſtain heads of yellow flowers, which 
in the middle, each head containing four or ſix 
Buss theſe appear in May, June, and July, and 
are ſucceeded by long taper pods filled with roundiſh 
ſeeds which ripen in the autumn. 
This ſort has a perennial ſtalk, but is too tender to 
live through the winter in the open air in England, ſa. 
is kept in pots and removed into the green-houſe in 
autumn, and treated like other hardy exotic plants 
which only require protection from froſt, ſo want na 
artificial heat. It may be propagated by ſeeds, which 
if ſown on a bed of light earth in April, the plants will 
in another 
month will be fit to remove; when they ſhould be each 
put into a ſeparate ſmall pot filled with freſh light 
earth, placing them in the ſhade till they have taken 
new root; then they may be removed to a ſheltered 
ſituation, where they may remain till autumn, 
It may be alſo propagated by cuttings, which may be 
png during any of the ſummer months, upon a 
of light earth, covering them cloſe with a bell 
or hand-glaſs, and ſcreening them from the ſun; in 
about five or ſix weeks they will have taken root, 
when they muſt be inured to bear the open air, and 
ſoon after may be planted in pots, and treated in the 
ſame way as the ſeedling plants. oY 
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The ſixth ſort grows naturally in the ſouth of France 
and Italy; this hath a perennial ſtalk, which riſes three 
feet high; when the roots are large, they frequently 
ſend up ſeveral of theſe ſtalks, eſpecially if the old 
ones are cut down; the ſtalks are hairy, and divide 
into ſeveral branches, which are cloſely garniſhed with 
hoary trifoliate leaves, having two appendages at the 
baſe of the ſtalk ; the flowers are collected into heads 
ſitting upon pretty long foot-ſtalks, which come out 
of the ſide of the ſtalks. They have very hairy em- 
alements, and are of a dirty white colour with a 
Row marks of pale red. They appear in June and 
July, and are ſucceeded by ſhort thick pods of a 
Cheſtnut colour, containing ſeveral roundiſh ſeeds 
which ripen in the auturnn, This is propagated by 
ſeeds in the ſame way as the laſt fort; the plants 
will live through the winter in the open air in mode- 
rate winters, but it will be proper to Keep one or two 
plants in pots to be ſheltered in winter, leſt thoſe 
abroad ſhould be deſtroycd by ſevere froſt, 
The ſeventh fort grows naturally in Sicily; this riſes 
with an upright woody ſtalk near three feet high, gar- 
niſhed with leaves like the ſixth, but they are much 
whiter, covered with a ſhort woolly down, as are allo 
the ſtalks; the flowers grow in cloſe heads like the 
laſt, and are ſucceeded — ſhort pods, which contain 
many yellow ſeeds. It flowers in ſummer, and the 
ſeeds ripen in autumn. This is too tender to live in 
the open air in England through the winter, ſo the 
plants muſt be kept in pots and houſed during that 
ſeaſon. It is propagated in the ſame way as the fifth 
ſort, and requires the ſame culture. 8 
The eighth ſort grows naturally in Sicily; this is an 
annual plant, which ſends out from the root many 
ſtiff ſtalks from one to two feet high, which divide in- 
to many branches growing diffuſed without any or- 
der, and are garniſhed with trifoliate leaves, having 
two appendages at their baſe ; the foot: ſtalks of the 
flower riſe from the wings of the ſtalks ; they are two 
or three inches long, terminated by a cluſter of yel- 
low flowers, which are ſucceeded by flat pods two 
inches long, which are bent like an arch, and have 
many joints, ſeparating the cells in which the ſeeds are 
lodged. It flowers in July, and the ſeeds ripen in 
autumn, and the plants decay ſoon after. | 
This is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown 
early in April upon an open bed. or border expoſed 
to the ſun, where the plants are to remain : when 
they come up they mult be thinned, leaving them 
near two feet aſunder, and afterwards they muſt be 
kept clean from weeds, which is all the culture they 
require, | ? 
The ninth ſort grows naturally in Spain and Portu- 
gal: this is an annual plant hike the former, but 
doth not branch ſo much; the {mall leaves are rounder 
at their ends, and they are ſmoother ; the toot-ſtalks 
are ſhorter, and ſeldom ſuſtain more than two flowers ; 
theſe are ſucceeded by two very narrow pods about 
two inches long, which hang downward. This re- 
quires the ſame culture as the former. 
Ihe tenth ſort grows naturally in the ſouth of France; 
this hath a perennial root, from which is ſent out ſe- 
veral hairy ſtalks near a foot long, garniſhed with tri- 
foliate hairy leaves, ſtanding upon ſhort toot-ſtalks, 
with two appendages at the bale of the foot- ſtalk; the 
flowers ſtand upon pretty long toot-ſtalks ſingly, 
which riſe from the end of the branches ; they have 
long hairy empalements, with two oblong acute- 
pointed leaves immediately under them. The flowers 
are yellow, ſtanding erect, and are ſucceeded by taper 
erect pods an inch and a half long. It flowers in June 
and July, and the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. It is 
propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown where the 
lants are to remain, and muſt be treated as the two 
9 ſorts, but the roots of this will continue ſe- 
veral years. . 1 
The eleventh ſort grows naturally in Sicily and Crete, 
where the pods are eaten by the poorer inhabitants 
when they are young. It alſo grows about Nice, from 


it. 


— 
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whence I received the ſeeds. This is an annual plant 
from whole roots come out ſeveral trailing ſtalks; « 
foot long, garniſhed at each joint with trifoliate round. 
Iſh leaves, having appendages. The flowers ſtand 
lingly upon long foot-ſtalks, which ariſe from the 
hide of the branches; they are yellow and ſmall, and 
are ſucceeded by ſingle pods, which are thick, and 
arched with a deep furrow on the outſide. The 
flowers appear in June and July, and in warm ſca- 
ſons the ſeeds ripen in the autumn, but in cold 
lummers they will not ripen here. This muſt have 
the ſame culture as the annual forts before mentioned. 
The tweltth fort grows near the borders of the ſea in 
France, Spain, and Italy; this hath a perennial root, 
ſending out many ſlender ſtalks about a foot and a half 
long, which trail upon the ground, and are garniſhed 
with trifoliate leaves at each joint, which are ſmooth, 
and have two appendages to the baſe of the foot- 
(talk. The flowers ſtand fingly, upon very long foot- 
ſtalks ariſing from the wings of the ſtalk ; they are 
yellow, and are ſucceeded by ſingle pods near two 
inches long, having four leafy membranes running 
longitudinally at the four corners. This flowers in 
June and July, and the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 
K is propagated by ſeed in the ſame way as the tenth 
Ort. 

The thirteenth ſort grows naturally in the ſouth of 
France and Italy; this is an annual plant, from 
whole roots are ſent forth ſeveral branching (talks 
a foot long, garniſhed with trifoliate leaves, whoſe 
lobes are acute-pointed, and have two oblong oval 
appendages at the baſe of their foot-ſtalks : the foot- 
ſtalks of the flower ariſe from the wings of the 
branches, each ſuſtaining two yellow flowers, which 
are ſucceeded by taper pods near two inches long, 
having four leaty membranes running longitudi- 
nally their length. It flowers in July, and the ſecds 
ripen in autumn. It is propagated by the ſeeds in 
the ſame way as the annual ſorts before mentioned. 
The fourteenth ſort grows naturally in Sicily, but has 
been long cultivated in the Engliſh gardens ; it was 
„. cultivated as an eſculent plant. The green 
pods of it were dreſſed and eaten as Peas, which 
the inhabitants of ſome of the northern counties ſtill 
continue, but they are very coarſe, ſo not agreeable 
to the taſte of thoſe who have been accuſtomed to 


© better fare. 


It is an annual plant which is cultivated in the flower- 

ardens near London for ornament. This ſends out 
trom the root ſeveral decumbent ſtalks about a foot 
long, garniſhed at each joint with trifoliate oval 


leaves, having oval appendages at the baſe of their 


foot-ſtalks ; from each joint ariſe alternately the foot- 
ſtalks of the flowers, which are from two to three 
inches long, each ſuſtaining one large red flower at 
the top, with three leaves juſt under the flower. Af- 
ter the flower fades, the germen becomes a ſwelling 
taper pod two inches long, having four leafy mem- 
branes br wings running longitudinally. It flowers 
in June and July, and the ſeeds ripen in autumn. 
The ſeeds of this fort are commonly ſown in patches, 
five or ſix ſeeds being ſown near each other, in the 
borders of the pleaſure- garden, where they are de- 
ſigned to remain. If the ſeeds all grow, ſome of 
the plants may be pulled up, leaving only two or 
three in each patch, and afterward they will require 
no other care but to keep them clean from weeds. 
The fifteenth ſort grows near the borders of the ſea, 
in the ſouth of France and Spain. This is a perennial 
panes ſending out from the root many ſtalks, which 
ranch out their whole length, and are garniſhed 
with roundiſh trifoliate leaves with two appendages ; 
they are covered with a woolly down: the flowers 
ſtand upon ſhort foot-ſtalks, four or ſix growing in a 
divided head ; they are yellow, and appear in July, 
and are ſucceeded by taper pods filled with roundiſh 
ſeeds, which ripen in autumn. This is propagated 
by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown in the ſpring in the 
place where the plants are to remain, and muſt _y 
| treate 
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treated in the ſame manner as the hardy perennial 
ſorts before mentioned. 

The ſixteenth fort grows naturally in the Iſland of 
St. James, from whence the ſeeds were firſt brought 
to Europe, but I have ſince received the ſeeds from 
the Cape of Good Hope. This hath a ſlender ſtalk 
which is woody, riſing from two to three feet high, 
ſending out many ſlender herbaceous branches, gar- 
niſhed with narrow white leaves, which are ſometimes 
trifoliate, and at others there are five narrow lobes to 
each; theſe ſit cloſe to the branches, and are hoary. 


The flowers are produced from the fide of the ſtalks | 


towards their upper part, upon very ſlender foot- 
ſtalks, each ſuſtaining four or five flowers collected in 
a head, of a yellowiſh deep purple colour, which are 
ſucceeded by taper lender pods little more than an 
inch long, containing five or ſix ſmall roundiſh ſeeds. 
This plant flowers all the ſummer and autumn, and 
many times great part of the winter, eſpecially if 
the plants are placed in a dry airy glaſs-caſe, where 
they may be free from damp, for nothing is more pre- 
judicial to them. It is too tender to live abroad in 
gland, fo the plants muſt be kept in pots; and in 
the winter placed in a warm airy glaſs-caſe, but in 
the ſummer they ſhould be placed abroad in a ſhel- 
tered ſituation. It may be eaſily propagated by cut- 
tings, during the ſummer ſeaſon, in the ſame way as. 
the fifth ſort, and alſo by ſeeds ; but the plants which 
have been two or three times propagated by cuttings, 
ſeldom are fruitful. 
The ſeventeenth ſort grows naturally about Montpe- 
lier; it riſes with weak ſhrubby ſtalls three or four 
feet high, ſending out many ſlender branches, which 
are thinly garniſhed with ſmall hoary leaves, growing 
with five lobes in form of a hand; they ſit cloſe to the 
branches. The flowers are produced at the extremi 
of the branches in ſmall heads ; they are very ſm 
and white, ſo make no great 1 they ap- 
pear in June, and are ſucceed by ſhort con- 
taining two or three ſmall round ſeeds which ripen 


in the autumn. This ſhrub will live in the open air, | 


if it be planted in a dry foil and a warm ſituation, It 
is propagated by ſeeds, which will come up in any 
common bord | 


Luryra (Agyptiaca) Arabum. Tourn. 


er. 

LOTUS ARBOR See Cxrris. 
LOVE-APPLE. See Lycopersicon. 
LUDVIGTIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 142. 


This title was given to this genus of plants by Dr. 

Linnæus, in honour of M. Chriſt. Ludwig, of Leip- 

ſic, who publiſhed Remarks on Rivinus's Method of 
claſſing Plants, at Leipſic, in 1737. 

The CHARACTERS are, 

The empalement of the flower is of one leaf, cut into 

four ſegments at the top, and fits upon the germen. The 

flower conſiſts of four ſpear-ſhaped petals, which are equal, 

and ſpread open. In the center of the flower is ſituated 
the four-cornered pointal, attended by four ſtamina : the 

germen afterward becomes a four-cornered fruit, crowned 


with the empalement, and has four cells which are full of 
eds | 


This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linneus's fourth claſs, which includes thoſe plants 
whoſe flowers have four ſtamina and one ſtyle. | 

We have but one Sezcizs of this genus in the Eng- 
liſh gardens at preſent, which 1s 

Lupvic1a (Alternifolia) foliis alternis lanceolatis. Lin. 

Sp. Plant. 118. Ludvigia wich alternate F oath +4 
leaves. Ludvigia capſulis ſubrotundis. Hort. Cliff. 

491. Ludvigia with roundiſb * 

We have no Engliſh name for this plant, but it is 

very near akin to the Onagra, or Tree Primroſe, from 
which it differs in the number of ſtamina. 

This plant grows naturally in South Carolina, from 

whence the late Dr. Dale ſent me the ſeeds. It is annual, 
and riſes with an upright branching ſtalk, a foot high, 
rniſhed with ſpear-ſhaped leaves placed alternate. 


he flowers come out ſingly at the foot · ſtalks of the | 


leaves; they are compoſed of four ſmall yellow pe- 
tals, which ſpread open, ſtanding upon ſhort foot- 
ſtalks, and have four ſtamina; the flowers are ſucceeded 
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by roundiſh ſeed-veſſels with four leafy membranes 
they open in four cells, including many ſmall ſeeds: 
It flowers in July, and the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 
The plants muſt be raiſed in a hot-bed in the ſpring, 
and treated in the ſame manner as hath been directed 
for the Amaranthus, for if they are not brought for- 


ward in the ſpring, they ſeldom produce good ſeeds 
in England, 


LUFFA. Tourn. Act. R. S. 1709. Momordica. Lin. 


Gen. 967. Egyptian Cucumber. 
The CHARACTERS are, 

It hath a bell. ſbaped flower conſiſting of one leaf, which 
is divided into five parts to the ph, there are male and 
female flowers on the ſame plant. The male flowers are 
produced on ſhort foot-ſtalks, having no embryos ; but the 
female flowers reſt on the top of the embryos, which after- 
ward — N a eg a Cucuml er to outward appear- 
ance, but is not fleſhy ; the inner part conſiſting of many 
fibres, which are elegantly netted; and there or A cells 
which are filled with ſeeds, which are almoſt of an oval 


e. | 

W. have but one Syzc1zs of this plant, viz. 
ia. R. 170. The 

Luffa of the Arabians. ; 
There are two varieties of this plant, one having 
white, and the other black ſeeds ; but theſe are not 
diſtinct ſpecies, | 
This plant may be propagated after the ſame man- 
ner as Cucumbers and Melons, by ſowing the ſeeds on 
a hot-bed the beginning of March ; and when the 

lants are come up, they muſt be pricked into a freſh 

ot-bed to ſtrengthen the plants, obſerving to let 
them have freſh air every day in warm * and 
to refreſh them frequently with water. When the 
plants have four or five leaves, they ſhould be planted 
out upon a hot-bed where they are defigned to re- 
main, which ſhould be under frames, and but one plant 
put into each light; for as theſe plants ſend forth a 
great number of ſide-ſhoots, ſo where they are planted 
too cloſe, they will entangle one into the other, and 
become ſo thick, as to cauſe the fruit to drop. In the 
management of theſe plants, after they are planted 
out for good, there muſt be the ſame care taken as 


for Melons and Cucumbers, with this difference only, 


that theſe require a larger ſhare of air in warm wea- 
ther ; otherwiſe the Vines will grow weak, and will 
not produce fruit. | 

When the plants have ſpread, ſo as to fill the frames 


on every ſide, the frames ſhould be raiſed on bricks, 


and the ends of the plants drawn out, that they may 
have room to grow ; for when theſe plants are in a 
vigorous ſtate, they will ſpread eight or ten feet; ſo 
that if they are confined, they will become ſo thick, as 
to rot the tender branches which are covered from 
the air, and there will be no fruit produced. 

The fruit, when it is young, is by ſome people eaten, 
and made into Mangoes, and preſerved in pickle ; but 
it hath a very diſagreeable taſte, and is not accounted 
very wholeſome : wherefore theſe plants are ſeldom 
cultivated in Europe, except by ſuch perſons as are 
curious in botany, for variety. | 


LUNARIA. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 218. tab. 105. 


Gen. Plant. 725. [fo called of Luna, Lat. the moon. 
becauſe the ſeed-veſſels reſemble the form of the 
moon.] Moonwort, Sattin Flower, or Honeſty ; in 
French, Bulbonac. F | 

The CHARACTERS are, 


0 


The empalement of the flower is compaſed of four oblong, 


oval, ſmall leaves, which are obtuſe and fall off ; the flower 


has four petals in form of a croſs, which are large, obtuſe, * 


and entire: it hath fix awl-ſhaped ſtamina, four of theſe 
are the length of the empalement ; the other two; are 
ſhorter, terminated by. eres ſummits. It has an oblong 
oval germen fitting upon a ſmall faut: ſtalb, ſupporting a 
ſhort ſtyle, crowned by an entire obtuſe ſtigma. The ger- 
men afterward becomes un ere, plain, compreſſed, 1 * 
pod, fitting upon the 22 foot: ſtalt, terminated by the 
ſtyle, baving twa cells opening with two. values, which 
are parallel, incloſing ſeveral compreſſed 2 ſeeds, 
which are bordered, fitting ” the middle of the pod. ay 
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2. LuNARIA (Annus) 


Auſtria, but 
. liſh gardens. It 1s a biennial plant, which periſhes 


ple colour; but the principa 


LUN 
This genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond ſection 


of Linnæus fifteenth claſs, intitled Tetradynamia ſi- 
liculoſa, which includes thoſe plants whoſe flowers 


have four long and two ſhorter ſtamina, and the ſeeds 


are included in ſhort pods. 
The SPecitrs are, 8 


1. Lux A (Rediviva) ſiliculis oblongis. Lin. Sp. 


Plant. 653. Sattin Flower with oblong pods. Lunaria 
major, ſiliqua longiore. J. B. 2. 88 1. Greater Moonwort 
with longer pods, 2 called Honeſty, or White Sattin. 

iliculis ſubrotundis. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 653. Sattin Flower with roundiſh pods. Lunaria 
major, ſiliqua rotundiore. J. B. Greater Moonwort with 
a rounder pod. 


3. Lunaria (Apyptiaca) foliis ſupra decompoſitis, foli- 
olis trifidis, ſiliculis oblongis pendulis. Moonwort with | 


leaves decompounded * lobes are trifid, and oblong hang- 
ing pods. Cardamine foliis ſupra decompoſitis, ſiliquis 
unilocularibus pendulis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 656. Lady's 
Smock with leaves decompounded * and hanging pods 
containing one cell, 


4. LuNARIA , (Perennis) perennis, filiculis oblongis, 


foliis lanceolatis incanis. Perennial Moonwort, with ob- 

long pods and ſpear-ſhaped hoary leaves. Lunaria peren- 

nis, lutea, folio leucou, ramis expanſis. Vaill. Yellow 

perennial Moonwort, with a Stock Gilliflower leaf and 

expanded branches. | 

The firſt ſort grows naturally in Hungary, Iſtria, and 
25 been long an inhabitant of the Eng- 


ſoon after the ſeeds are ripe , it riſes with a branching 
ſtalk from two to three feet high, covered with a 
reddiſh hairy bark, fending out branches on every 
ſide from the ground upward ; theſe are garniſhed 
with heart-ſhaped leaves placed alternately, ending iti 
acute points indented on their edges, and are a little 
hairy ; the lower ſtanding upon pretty long foot- 
ſtalks, but the upper ſit cloſe to the branches. The 
flowers are produced at the top and from the ſide of 
the branches toward their ends, in cluſters ; they are 
compoſed of four purpliſh heart-ſhaped petals, Weed 
in form of a croſs. Theſe appear in May, and are 


ſucceeded by large flat roundiſh pods with two cells, | 


incloſing two rows of flat kidney-ſhaped ſeeds, which 
have a border round them. Theſe pods, when ripe, 
turn to a clear white or ſattin colour, from whence 
the title of Sattin Flower has been given to it, and are 
tranſparent. ul 

The ſeed-veſſels of this plant, when they are full 
ripe. become very tranſparent, and of the appearance 
ot white ſattin, at which time the branches are cut off 
and dried; after which they are preſerved to place in 
the ry of halls and large rooms, where they 
continue a long time in beauty. 

This is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown 
in the autumn ; for thoſe which are ſown in the 
ſpring often miſcarry, or lic a long time in the ground 
before they appear. The plants will grow in almoſt 
any ſoil, but love a ſhady ſituation ; it requires no 
other culture, but to keep it clean from weeds, If 
the ſeeds are ages to ſcatter, the plants will riſe 
without any farther care; and if they are left unre- 
moved, they will grow much larger than thoſe which 
are tranſplanted; the roots of this ſort periſh ſoon af- 
ter the ſheds are ripe. | _—_. 
The ſecond ſort grows naturally upon the mountains 
in Italy; this 2 ſtalks and leaves very like the firſt, 
but the flowers are rather Jarger, and of a lighter pur- 


of this being longer and narrower than thoſe of the 
other. It flowers and feeds at the ſame time with the 
firſt, and requires the ſame culture. 

The third fort is an annual plant, which grows natu- 


rally in Egypt. This riſes with a ſmooth beating 


ſtalk little more than a foot high, garniſhed wit 
winged leaves, compoſed of ſeveral pair of lobes 
ranged along the midrib, terminated by an odd one; 


theſe lobes are of. unequal ſizes, and vary in their | 
form; ſome of them are almoſt entire, and others are 


cut at their extremities into three parts; they are 


difference is in the pods |. 


2. 
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ſmooth, and of a lucid green. The flowers ſtand 


each upon pretty long ſlender foot- ſtalks, which come 
out from the ſide, and alſo at the end of the branches, 
in looſe {mall cluſters; they are of a purple colour, 
and are ſucceeded by oblong compreſſed pods, which 
hang downward. This fort flowers in June and July, 
the ſeeds ripen the beginning of September, and the 
7 0 decay ſoon after. 

his is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown 
pop an open border where the plants are to remain, 
if they are ſown ſoon after they are ripe, the plants will 
come up in the autumn, and live through the winter ina 
ſheltered ſituation; theſe will flower early the following 
ſummer, whereby ripe ſeeds may be obtained; they may 
alſo be ſown in the ſpring in like manner. When the 
plants come up, they will require no other care but 
to keep them clean from 84 and thin them where 
they are too cloſe. If the ſeeds are permitted to ſcat- 
ter in the autumn, the plants will riſe without care, 
and may be treated in the ſame way, which is much 

referable to the ſowing the ſeeds in the ſpring. 
The fourth ſort grows naturally in the Archipelago, 
this hath a perennial root, from which ariſe two or 
three ligneous ſtalks a foot high, covered with a white 
hairy bark, dividing upward into ſeveral ſmaller 
branches, garniſhed with ſpear-ſhaped leaves ſitting 
cloſe to the ſtalks, which are a little hoary. The 
branches are terminated by looſe ſpikes of yellow 
flowers which appear in June, and are ſucceeded by 
oblong flat pods, containing flat kidney-ſhaped ſeeds, 
which ripen in the autumn. 
This fort is propagated by ſeeds, which, if ſown in 
the autumn, will fucceed better than in the ſpring; 
they ſhould be ſown on a warm border, and on a diy 
poor ſoil, otherwiſe they will not live through the 
winter ; but in a rubbiſhing ſoil the plants will conti- 
nue two or three years. 


LUPINUS. Tourn, Inſt. R. H. 392. tab. 213. Lin. 


Gen. Plant. 774. Lupine; in French, Lupin. 

The CHaRacTERs are, 
The empalement is bifid and of one leaf; the flower is 
of the butterfly kind; the ſtandard is roundiſh, heart- 

aped, indented at the top, and the fides reflexed and 
compreſſed. The wings are nearly oval, and almoſt as 
long as the ſtandard ; they are not fixed to the keel, but 
cloſe at their baſe ;, the keel is as long as the wings, but is 
narrow, falcated, and ends in a point. It hath ten ſta- 
mina joined at their baſe in two bodies, but as they riſe 
are diſtin above, terminated by five obloug ſummits. In 
the center is ſituated a hairy, compreſſed, awl-ſhaped ger- 
men, ſupporting a riſing ſtyle, terminated by an obtuſe ſtig- 
ma. . The germen afterward becomes a large, oblong, thick 
pod with one cell, ending with an acute point, including 
ſeveral roundiſo . ſeeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the third ſection of 
Linnzus's ſeventeenth claſs, intitled Diadelphia De- 
candria, which includes thoſe plants whoſe flowers 
have ten ſtamina joined in two bodies. 

The SPectes are, 


Lurixus (Varius) calycibus ſemiverticillatis appen- 


diculatis, labio ſuperiore bifide, inferiore ſubtriden- 
tato. Hort. Cliff. 499. Lupine with empalements half 
whorled, having appendages, whoſe upper lip is bifid, and 
the under one almoſt 22 Lupinus ſylveſtris, purpu- 
reo flore, ſemine rotundo vario. J. B. 2. 291. Wis 


Lupine, with a purple flower and a round variegated ſeed, 


commonly called the leſſer blue Lupine. | 
Lor mus (Anguſtifolius) calycibus verticillatis appendi- 
culatis, labio 1 bipartito, inferiore integro. Lin. 


Sp. Plant. 72 1. Lupine with empalements having alter 
nate appendages, whoſe upper lip is divided into 1wo, aud 


the under one entire. Lupinus anguſtifolius cœruleus 
elatior. Raii Hiſt. 908. Narrow-leaved taller blue Lupine. 


. Lveinvs (Luteus) calycibus verticillatis appendicu- 


latis, labio ſuperiore bipartito, inferiore tridentato. 
Hort. Cliff, 499. Lupine with empalements growing in 
whorls, having appendages to them, whoſe upper lips art 
cut into two parts, and the under one into three. Lupt- 


nus ſylveſtris, flore luteo. C. B. P. 348. The comm! 
yellow Lupine. | 
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4. Lueinvs (Hirſutis) calycibus verticillatis appendicu- 
latis, labio ſuperiore inferioreque integris. Hort. 
Cliff. 499. Lupine with whorl-ſhaped empalements bav- 
ing appendages, and the upper and under lip entire. Lu- 


pinus peregrinus major, vel villoſus, cceruleus, major. 


C. B. P. Foreign, greater, hairy Lupine, with a large 
blue flower, commonly called the great blue Lupine. 


5. Lur us (Abus) calycibus alternis inappendiculatis, | 


labio ſuperiore integro, interiore tridentato. Hort. 
Cliff. 499. Lupine with alternate empalements having no 
appendages, and the upper lip entire, but the under cut in- 
to three parts. Lupinus ſativus, flore albo. C. B. P. 
347. Garden or manured Lupine, with a white flower. 
6. Lueinvus (Perennis) calycibus alternis inappendicu- 
latis, labio ſuperiore emarginato, inferiore integro. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 721. Lupine with alternate empalements 
having no appendages, the upper lip indented, and the un- 
der entire. Lupinus cœruleus, minor, perennis, Vir- 
ginianus, repens. Mor. Hiſt. 2. p. 87. Smaller peren- 
nial, creeping, blue Lupine of Virginia. 

The firſt ſort grows naturally among the Corn in 
the ſouth of France and Italy, and in great abundance 
in Sicily. This is an annual plant, which riſes with a 
firm, ſtrait, channelled ſtalk near three feet high, di- 
vided toward the top into ſeveral branches, which are 
garniſhed with hand-ſhaped leaves, compoſed of five, 
fix, or ſeven oblong lobes, which join in one center 
at their baſe, and are hairy. The flowers are pro- 


duced in ſpikes at the end of the branches, ſtanding | 


half round the ſtalk in ſort of whorls ; they are of a 
light blue colour, ſhaped like thoſe of Peas, and are 
ſucceeded by ſtrait taper pods with one cell, incloſing 
a row of roundiſh ſeeds. This ſort flowers in June 
and July, and the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 

It is propagated in the borders of the pleaſure-garden 
for ornament, by ſowing the ſeeds in April, in the 
places where they are to remain; and when the plants 
come up they ſhould be thinned where they are too 
cloſe, and kept clean from weeds, which is all the 
culture they require. | 
The ſecond ſort has much the appearance of the firſt, 
but the ſtalks riſe higher; the leaves have more lobes, 
and ſtand upon longer foot-ſtalks ; the lobes are 
bach . and the ſeeds are variegated. This re- 
quires the ſame culture as the firſt, and flowers at the 
ſame time. 

The third ſort is the common yellow Lupine, which 
has been long cultivated in the Engliſh gardens for 
the ſweetneſs of its flowers. This grows naturally in 
Sicily; it riſes about a foot high, with a branchin 
ſtalk garniſhed with hand-ſhaped leaves, — 
of nine narrow hairy lobes, which join at their baſe 
to the foot · ſtalks; theſe are four or five inches long. 
The flowers are yellow, and are produced in looſe 


ſpikes at the end of the branches, ſtanding in whorls 


round the ſtalks, with ſpaces between them, termi- 
nated by three or four flowers, ſitting cloſe at the top ; 
theſe are ſucceeded by flattiſh hairy pods about two 
inches long, ſtanding erect, incloſing four or five 
roundiſh ſeeds, a little compreſſed on their fide, of a 
yellowiſh white, variegated with dark ſpots. This 
ſort flowers at the ſame time as the former, but to have 
a ſucceſſion of the flowers, the ſeeds are ſown at dif- 
ferent times, viz. in April, May, and June; but thoſe 
only, which are firſt ſown, will ripen their ſeeds. It 
may be cultivated in the ſame manner as the two for- 
mer, and 1s equally hardy. 

The fourth ſort is ſuppoſed to be a native of India, 
but has been many years' in the Engliſh gardens.. Ir 
is an annual plant, which riſes with a | gh firm, 


channelled ſtalk from three to four feet high, covered 


with a ſoft browniſh down, dividing upward into ſe- 
veral ſtrong branches, garniſhed with hand-ſhaped 
leaves, compoſed of nine, ten, or eleven wedge- 
ſhaped hairy lobes, which are narrow at . their baſe 
where they join the foot-ſtalk, but enlarge upward, 
and are rounded at the top where they are broadeſt ; 
the foot-ſtalks of the leaves are three or four inches 
long. The flowers are placed in whorls round the 


ſtalks above each other, forming a looſe ſpike, which 


* 
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proceeds from the end of the branches; they are large, 
and of a beautiful blue colour, but have no ſcent. 
Theſe appear in July, and the ſeeds ripen in the au- 
tunin. The pods of this fort are large, almoſt an inch 
broad, and three inches long, incloſing three large 
roundiſh feeds compreſſed on their ſides, very rough, 
and of a purpliſh brown colour. There is a variety 
of this with fleſh-coloured flowers, which is com- 
monly called the Roſe Lupine; it differs from the 
blue only in the colour of the flower, but this dif- 
ference is permanent, for neither of the ſorts vary. 
This 1s generally late in ripening the ſeeds, fo that 
unleſs the autumn proves wartn and dry, they do not 
ripen ; therefore the beſt way to have good leeds, is 
to ſow them in September cloſe to a warm wall on 
dry ground, where they will live through our ordi- 
nary winters; and theſe plants will flower early the 
following ſummer, ſo there will be time for the ſeeds 
to ripen before the rains fall in the autumn, which 
frequently cauſes the ſeeds to rot which are not ripe. 
It a few of the ſeeds of hoth theſe varieties are ſown 
in ſmall pots the beginning of September, and when 
the froſts begin, the pots are removed into a com- 
mon *hot-bed frame, where they may be protected 
from hard froſt, but enjoy the free air in mild wea- 
ther, the plants may be thus ſecured in winter; and 
in the ſpring they may be ſhaken out of the pots, pre- 
ſerving the earth to their roots, and planted in a warm 
border, where they will flower early, and produce 
very good ſeeds. 

The fifth fort grows naturally in the Levant, but is 
cultivated in ſome parts of Italy, as other pulſe, for 
food. This hath a thick upright ſtalk about two 
feet high, which divides toward the top into ſeveral 
ſmaller hairy branches, garniſhed with hand-ſhaped 
leaves, compoſed of ſeven or eight narrow oblong 
lobes, which are hairy, and join at their baſe, of a 
dark grayiſh colour, and have a ſilvery down. The 
flowers are produced in looſe ſpikes at the end of the 
branches; they are white, and fit cloſe to the ſtalk ; 
theſe are ſucceeded by hairy ſtrait pods about three 


inches long, a little compreſſed on the ſides, con- 


taining five or ſix flattiſh ſeeds which are white, hav- 
ing a little cavity like a navel, in that part which is 
fixed to the pod. This fort flowers in July, and the 
ſeeds ripen in the autumn. It is an annual plant, 
which is cultivated for ornament in the pleaſure- gar- 
den. The ſeeds muſt be ſown in the places where 
the plants are to remain, and may be treated in the 
ſame way as the firſt ſort. 

The ſixth ſort grows naturally in Virginia, and other 
of the northern parts of America. This hath a per- 
ennial creeping root, from which ariſe ſeveral erect 
channelled ſtalks a foot and a half high, ſending out 
two or- three. ſmall fide branches, garniſhed with 
hand-ſhaped leaves, compoſed of ten or eleven nar- 
row. ſpear-ſhaped- lobes, which Join at their baſe, 
ſtanding upon very long foot-ſtalks, having a few 
hairs on their edges. The flowers grow in long looſe 
ſpikes, which terminate the ſtalks, and are placed 


- without order on each ſide; they are of a pale blue 


colour, having ſhort foot-ſtalks. Theſe appear in 
June, and the ſeeds ripen in Auguſt, which are ſoon 
ſcattered if they are not gathered when ripe ; for after 
a little moiſture, the ſun cauſes the 2 to open with 
an elaſticity, and caſt out the ſeeds to a diſtance all 
round. This fort is propagated by ſeeds as the for- 
mer, which ſhould be ſown where the plants are to re- 
main ; for although the root 1s perennial, yet it runs 
ſo deep into the ground as that it cannot be taken up 


entire; and if the root is cut or broken, the plant 


ſeldom thrives well after. I have rraced ſome of the 


Toots of this plant, which have been three teet deep 


in the ground in one year from feed, and ſpread 
out as far on every ſide, ſo that they mult have 
room, therefore the young plants ſhould not be 
left nearer than three feet aſunder. If this plant is 
in a light dry ſoil, the roots will continue ſeveral 
years, and prodùce many ſpikes of flowers; and al- 


though the uſual ſeaſon of flowering is in oe | 
X uly, 
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uly, yet when rain to fall in Auguſt, 
— & frequently freſh ſtalks ariſe from the roots, 
which flower the end of September, or beginning 
of October. 


The ſeeds of the fifth ſort are uſed in medicine ʒ they 


have a bitter taſte, ſo open, digeſt, diſſolve, and 
cleanſe z and if they are ſtee in water for ſome 
days, till they have loſt their itterneſs, they may be 
eaten out of neceſſity, but they are ſuppoſed to breed 
groſs humours, and are hard of digeſtion. Some wo- 
men uſe the flower of the ſeed mixed with the juice 


of Lemons, and a little Alumen ſaccharinum, made 


into the form of ſoft ointment, to make the face 
ſmooth, and look more amiable. 

The ſmall blue Lupine is frequently ſown in Italy, 
to dreſs and manure the ground, ially that which 
is intended for vineyards ; where, if they have time, 
the nd is ſown with Lupines, which grow till 


. they begin to flower ; then they cut them down and 


plough them into the ground, where the ſtalks rot 
with the winter's rain; but it is doubtful whether 
this is any real benefit to the ground, for there are 


few plants which draw and impoveriſh the ground 


fo much as Lupines; therefore the drefling they 
yield, is ſcarce an equivalent for what they have 


drawn from the ground: but when there is not 


time for this operation, they boil the ſeeds to 
revent their growing, and ſow them upon the ground 
ea, 


ore it is ploughed, allowing ſixteen buſhels to an 


acre of land; and this dreſſing is preferable to the 


LUPULU 


- This genus of plants is ranged 
Linneus's twenty-ſecond claſs, intitled Dicecia Pen- | 


perantbium, and a ſepar 


former. 
All the forts of Lupines make a pretty ap ce 
when they are in flower, but the yellow —— 


ferred for its ſweetneſs, though the flowers of this 


are of ſhort duration, eſpecially in warm weather; 
therefore the ſeeds of this ſhould be ſown at ſeve- 
ral times, that there may be a ſucceſſion of flowers 
through the ſeaſon, for they will continue flowerin 

till they are ſtopped by hard froſt ; and thoſe which 
come in the autumn to r, will continue in beauty 
a longer time than the early ones. If ſome of the 
ſeeds are ſown in the autumn on a warm border, the 


plants will often live through the winter, and flower 


early in the f| fing: 

N ourn. Inſt. R. H. 535. tab. 309. 
Humulus. Lin. Gen. Plant. 989. [This plant takes 
its name of Lupus, Lat. a wolf, becauſe the antients 
had a notion, that wolves were wont to hide them- 


ſelves under this plant.] The Hop; in French, 


Houblen. 
The CHARACTERS are, 


The male and female flowers are upon different plants. 


be empalement of the male flower is compoſed of frue 
mall, concave, obtuſe leaves; it hath no petal, but has 
foe ſbort hairy ſtamina, terminated by oblong ſummits. 


The female flowers have a general, four-pointed, acute 
ate oval one of four leaves, in- 
cluding eight flowers ; each of theſe have an empalement 


of one leaf, which js cloſed at the baſe. Theſe have nei- | 


ther petal or ſtamina, but a ſmall germen ſituated in the 
2 two awl-ſhaped ſtyles, crowned by achte, 


reflexed, ſpreading ſtigmas. The germen afterward turns 
to a roundiſb ſeed covered with a thin ſkin, incloſed in the 


baſe of the lement. 
8 in the fifth ſection of 


tandria, which includes thoſe plants whoſe male and 


Lorurus (Humilus) mas & femina. C. B. P. 298. Male 
and female Hop. 
The male grows wild by the ſide of hedges 


female flowers are upon different plants, and the male 
flowers have five ſtamina. - | | 
We have but one Spcixs of this genus, viz. 


and upon banks, in many parts of England: the 
young ſhoots of theſe plants are often gathered in the 
fpring by the poor people, and boiled as an eſculent 
herb ; but theſe muſt be taken very young, other. 
wiſe they are tough and ftringy ; it is eaſily diſtin · 


re by the flowers, which ate ſmall, and hang in 


oog looſe bunches from the ſide of the ſtalks, abound - 


| 
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ing with farina on their ſummits theſe have no 


Hops ſucceeding to the flowers. 

The female Hop is the fort which is cultivated for 
uſe; of this ſort, the people who cultivate them 
reckon three different varieties: as firſt, the long and 
ſquare Garlick Hop, the long white Hop, and the 
oval Hop, all which are indifferently cultivated in 
England, but of the male Hop there is no different 
varieties, | 


There being the greateſt plantation of lops in K 
that are in any county of England, 2 * 


bable, that their method of ting and orderi 
wo marr the beſt. er "hy 

s for the choice of their H unds, they eſtee 
the richeſt and ſt grounds s the dt) —— 
they chuſe a warm Il, that has a good depth 
of hazel mould; and if it be rocky within two or 
three feet of the ſurface, the Hops will proſper well; 
but they will by no means thrive on a ſtiff clay, or 
ſpongy wet land. | | 

it may be, chuſe a piece of meadow or lay ground 
to plant Hops on, ſuch as has not been tilled or ſown 
with other crops for many years, or an old decayed 
orchard; for land that is worn out by long bearing 
of Corn, will 3 abundance of dung to bring 
it into any tolerable condition to bear a crop of Hops. 
The Kentiſh planters accounting new land beſt for 
Hops, they plant their Hop- gardens with Apple trees 
at a large diſtance, and with Cherry- trees between; 
and when the land hath done its beft for Hops, which 
they reckon it will in about ten years, the trees may 
begin to bear. The Cherry-trees laſt about thirty 
years, and by that time the Apple-trees are large, they 
cut down the Cherry-trees. - 
The Eſſex planters account a moory land the pro- 
pereſt for though there are ſeveral other ſorts 
of ſoil that are eſteemed very 
Some account that land which has a roſſelly top, and 
- mn _ — — beſt 5 true roſſel or light 
and, is what ner in, whether it be 
. n | 
Moory land is of different ſorts, ſome being ſtrong 
and heavy, fo as to crack in ſummer and ſome ſo 
light, that in dry ſeaſons it will blow away with the 
wind; and ſome are of a middle conſiſtence, being 
compoſed of both. 
Theſe moors for goodneſs and value, are according 
to the-nature and neſs of the ſoil that is under- 
neath them; which being flung up upon the ſurface, 


will make a Ay mixture, it being beſt to fling 
nw 


the under ſoil ard for Hops, becauſe they na- 
root downwards, ſometims four or five yards 
deep, and therefore the deepeſt and richeſt ſoil is beſt 
for them. 
Few are acquainted with the value of moors, becauſe 
they do not ſearch into the bottom of them, by reaſon 
of the expenſiveneſs of doing it, and the difficulty of 
ing off the water. 
If the land be moiſt, it ought to be laid up in high 
ridges, and to be well drained, and the drains kept 
clear and open, — in winter, that the water 
do not rot or too much chill the roots. 
_ — 1 ſour or = it will be very much 
e urning it; if the haulm and ftrings 
of the Ho s be burnt every year, and ſome of the 4 
ring or ſides of the garden or other earth be laid on 
them as they burn, and then more haulm be laid over 
that, and ſo continued layer upon layer, it will make 
an excellent compoſt to make the hills with. 6 
As to the ſituation of a Hop- ground, one that inclines 
to the ſouth or weſt is the moſt eligible ; but if it be 
expoſed to the north-eaft or ſouth-weſt winds, there 
ſhould be a center of ſome trees at a diſtance ; becauſc 
the north-eaſt are apt to nip the tender ſhoots in the 


' ſpring, and the ſouth-weſt frequently break and blow 


poles at the latter end of the ſummer, and very 


much endanger the Hops. 
Hops require to be planted in an 
the air may freely 


open ſituation, that 
round and between them to dry 
up and diſſipate the moiſture, whereby they will * 
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be ſo ſubje& to fire blaſts, which often deſtroy the 
middles of large plantations, while the outſides re- 
main unhurt. - | , 
As for the preparation of the ground for planting, it 
ſhould, the winter before, be ploughed and harrowed 
even; and then lay upon it in heaps a good quantity 
of freſh rich, earth, or well rotted dung and earth 
mixed together, ſufficient to put half a buſhel in every 
hole to plant the Hops in, unleſs the natural ground 
be very freſh and good. 
Then lay a line acroſs it from the hedge, in which 
knots have been tied, at the diſtance you deſign your 
Hop-hills to be at, about eight or nine feet diſtance 
the whole length of the ground, and place a ſharp 

pointed ſtick at every knot ; then lay aſide the line, 
and with two forked ſticks of about eight or nine feet 
long, you may from the firſt row ſet out the whole 
ground, by applying the two forks to two of the ſticks 
which were firſt ſet up, and placing another row at 
the ends, where the torked ſticks meet triangular- 
wiſe ; then you ſhould.dig a hole at every ſtick about 
a foot and a half wide, and fill it full of the good 
earth you brought in. 
If you plough the ground with horſes between the 
hills, it will be beſt to plant them in ſquares chequer- 
wiſe ; but the quincunx form is the moſt beautiful, 
and it will alſo be better for the Hop; but if the 
ground is intended to be cultivated by the breaſt- 
plough, it will be beſt to plant them in ſquares z but 
which way ſoever you make uſe of, a ſtake ſhould be 
ſtuck down at all the places where the hills are to be 
made, 
Perſons ought to be very curious in the choice of the 

lants and ſets, as to the kind of the Hop; for if the 
How arden be planted with a mixture of two or 
three ſorts of Hops that ripen at different times, it 
will cauſe a great deal of trouble, and be a great de- 
triment to the owner, 
The two beſt ſorts are the white and the gray bind; 
the latter 1s a large ſquare Hop, more hardy, and is 
the more plentiful bearer, but ripens later than the 
former, 
There is alſo another ſort of the white bind, which 
ripens in a week or ten days before the common; but 
this is tenderer, and a leſs plentiful bearer, but it has 
this advantage, it comes firſt to market. 

But if three grounds, or three diſtant parts of one 
ground, be planted with theſe three ſorts, there will be 


this conveniency, that they may be picked ſucceſſively | 


as they become ripe. b 

The ſets ought to be procured out of grounds that are 
entirely of the ſame ſort you would have, they ſhould 
be five or ſix inches long, with three or more joints 
or buds on them, all the old bind and hollow part of 
the ſet. being cut off. 

If there be a ſort of Hop you value, and would in- 
creaſe plants and ſets from, the ſuperfluous binds may 
be laid down when the Hops are tied, cutting; off the 
tops, and burying them in the hill; or when the 
Hops are dreſſed, all the cuttings may be ſaved, and 
laid in rows in a bed of good earth; for almoſt every 
part will grow, and become a good ſet the next ſpring. 


Some have tried to raiſe a Hop- ground by ſowing | 


ſceds, but that turns to no account, becauſe that 
way is not only tedious, but the Hops ſo produced are 
commonly of different kinds, and many of them wild 
and barren. | 
As to the ſeaſons of planting Hops, the Kentiſh 
lanters beſt approve the months of October and 
March, both which ſucceed. very well; but the com- 
mon ſets are not to be had in October, unleſs. from 


ſome ground that 1s to be digged up and deſtroyed ; | 


and likewiſe there is ſome danger that the ſets may 
be rotted, if the winter prove very wet; but the moſt 
uſual time of procuring them is in March, when the 
Hops are cut and dreſſed. _. | 
As to the manner of planting the ſets, you ſhould put 
two or three good ſets in every hole with a ſetting 
_ ſtick, at about four inches diſtance, placing them 
_ Nloping; they. muſt ſtand even with the ſurface of the 


— 
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| ground ; let them be pteſſed cloſe with the hand, and 


covered with fine earth, and a ſtick ſhould be placed 
on each ſide the hill to ſecure it. WY" 

The ground being thus planted, all that is to be 
done more that ſummer, is to keep the hills clear from 
weeds, and to horſe-hoe the ground about the 
month of May, gathering up the ſtones, if more are 
turned up by ploughing, and to raiſe a ſmall hill 
round about the plants; and in June you muſt twiſt 
the young binds or branches together in a bunch or 


knot, for if they are tied up to {mall poles the firſt 


year, in order to have a tew Hops from them, it 
will not countervail the weakening the plants, 

A mixture of compolt or — prepared for 
your Hop- ground, the beſt time for — it on, if 
the weather prove dry, is about Michaelmas, that the 
wheels of the dung- cart may not injure the Hops, nor 
furrow the ground : if this be not done then, you 
muſt be obliged to wait till the froſt has hardened the 
ground, ſo that it will bear the dung- cart; and this 
is alſo the time to carry on your new poles, to recruit 
thoſe that are decayed, and to be caſt out every year. 
If you have good Kore of dung, the beſt way will be 
to ſpread it in the alleys all over the ground, and to 
dig-or plough it in the winter following. The quan- 
tity they will require, will be forty loads to an acre, 
reckoning about thirty buſhels to the load. 

If you have not dung enough to cover all the ground 
in one year, you may lay it on one part one year, and 
on the reſt in another, or a third; for there is no occa- 


ſion to dung the ground after this manner, oftener 


than once in two or three years. | 
Thoſe who have but a ſmall quantity of dung, uſu- 
ally content themſelves with laying on about twenty 
loads upon an acre every year z this they lay only on 
the hills, either about November, or in the ſpring ; 
which laſt ſome account the beſt time, when the Hops 
are dreſſed, to cover them after they are cut; but fic 
be done at this time, .the compoſt or dung ought to 
be very well rotted and fine. 

As to the dreſſing of the Hops, when the Hop- 

und is dug or ploughed in January or February, 

the earth about the hills, and very near them, ought 
to be taken away with a ſpade, that you may come the 
more conveniently at the ſtock to cut it, 

About the end of February, if the Hops were planted 
the ſpring before, or if the ground be weak, they 
ought to be dreſſed in dry weather ; but elſe, if the 

und be ſtrong and in perfection, the middle of 

March will be a good time; and the latter end of 
March, if it be apt to produce over rank binds, or the 
beginning of April, may be ſoon enough, 

Then having with an iron picker cleared away all the 
earth out of the hills, ſo as to make the ſtock bear to 
the principal roots, with a ſharp knife you muſt cut 
off all the ſhoots which grew. up with the binds the 
laſt year; and allo all the young ſuckers, that none 
be left to run in the alley and weaken the hill, Ir will 
be proper to cut one part of the ſtock lower than the 
other, and alſo to cut that part low, that was left 
higheſt the preceding year. By purſuing this me- 
thod, you may expect to have ſtronger buds, and alſo 
keep the hill in good order, | 

In drefling thoſe Hops that have been planted the 
year before, you ought to cut off both the dead tops, 
and the young ſuckers which have ſprung up from the 
ſets, and alſo to cover the ſtocks with fine earth a 
finger's length in thickneſs. 


About the middle of April the Hops are to be polled, - 


when the ſhoots begin to ſprout up; the poles muſt be 
ſet to the hills deep into the ground, with a ſquare 
iron pitcher or crow, that they may the better endure 
the wind; three poles are ſufficient for one hill. 
Theſe ſhould be placed as near the hills as may be, 
with their bending tops turned outwards from the 
hill, to prevent the binds from entangling; and a 
ſpace between two poles ought to be left open to the 
th, to admit the ſun beams. TROY 
The poles ought. to be in length ſixteen or twenty 


feet, more or leſs, IS as the ground is in 
. 8 


ſtrength 3 


When the Hops 
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ſtrength ; and great care is to be taken not to over- 
pole a young or weak ground, for that will draw the 


ſtock too much, and weaken it. If a ground be over- |. 


polled, you are not to expect a 55 crop from it; for 
the branches which bear the Hops will grow very 


little, till che binds have over- reached the poles, 


which they cannot do when the poles are too long. 
Two ſmall poles are ſufficient for a ground that is 

oung. 

ou wait till the ſprouts or young binds are n 

ro the length of a foot, you will is able to . 
better judgement where to place the largeſt poles; 
but if you ſtay till they are ſo long as to fall into the 
alleys, it will be injurious to them, becauſe they will 
entangle one with another, and will not claſp about 
the pole fo readily. x 
Maple or Aſpen poles are accounted the beſt for 
Hops, on which they are thought to proſper beſt, be- 
cauſe of their warmth ; or elſe, becauſe the climbing 
of the Hop is furthered by means of the roughneſs of 
the bark. But for laſtingneſs, Aſhen or Willow poles 
are preferable ; but Cheſtnut poles are the moſt dura- 
ble of all. | 
If, after the Hops are grown up, you find any of 
them have been under-polled, - taller poles may be 

laced near thoſe that are too ſhort, to receive the 

inds from them. | 
As to the tying of Hops, the buds that do not claſp 
of themſelves to the neareſt pole when they are grown 
to three or four feet high, muſt be guided to it by the 
hand, turning them to the ſun, whoſe courſe. they 
will always tollow. They muſt be bound with wi- 
thered Ruſhes, but not ſo cloſe as to hinder them from 
climbing up the pole. 


This a1 muſt continue to do till all the poles are | 


furniſhed with binds, of which two or three are enough 
for a pole; and all the ſprouts and binds that you 


have no occaſion for, are to be plucked up; bur if the 


und be young, then none of theſe uſeleſs binds 
ould be plucked up, but ſhould be wrapt up to- 
ther in the middle of the hill. | 
When the binds are grown beyond the reach of your 
hands, if they forſake the poles, you ſhould make uſe 
of a ſtand Jadder in tying them up. 
Some adviſe, that if the binds be very ſtrong, and 
overgrow the poles very much, you ſtrike off their 
wu with a long ſwitch, to increaſe their branching 
low. 2 35 
Towards the latter end of May, when you have made 
an end af tying them, the ground muſt have the ſum- 
mer ploughing or digging, which is done by caſting 
up with the ſpade ſome fine earth into every hill, and 
a month after it muſt be again repeated, and the 
hills made up to a convenient bigneſs. 
It is not at all to be doubted, but that a thorough 
watering would be of very great advantage to Hops 
in a hot dry ſummer; but it is ſo much charge and 
trouble to do this, that unleſs you have a ſtream at 
hand to flow the ground, it is ſcarce practicable. 
low, you ſhould obſerve if there be 
any wild barren hills among them, and mark them, 
by driving a ſharpened flick into every ſuch hill, that 
they may be digged up and replanted, 
Hops as well as other vegetables, are liable to diſ- 
tempers and diſaſters, and among the reſt, to the fen. 


The Rev. Dr. Hales, in his excellent Treatiſe of Ve- 


le Statics, treating of Hops, gives us the follow- 
ing account of the ſtate of Hops in Kent in the year 
1725, that he received from Mr. Auſten of Canter- 
bury, which is as follows : 2 
In mid April not half the ſhoots appeared above 
be ſo that the planters knew not how to pole 

em to the beſt advantage. 

This defect of the ſhoot, upon opening the hills, 
was found to be owing to the multitude and variety of 
vermin that lay preying upon the roots; the increaſe 
of which, was imputed to the long and almoſt uninter- 
rupted ſeries of dry weather for three months before. 


Towards the end of April many of the Hop - vines 


were infeſted with flies. 
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About the 20th of May there was a very unequal ap- 


pearance, ſome Vines being run ſeven feet, others not 
above three or four; ſome juſt tied to the poles, and 
ſome not viſible ; and this diſproportionate inequa- 
lity in their ſize, continued through the whole time of 
their growth. | | 
The flies now appeared upon the leaves of the for- 
wardeſt Vines, but not in ſuch numbers here, as the 
did in moſt other. places. About the middle of June 
the flies increaſed, yet not ſo as to endanger the crop; 
but in diſtant plantations they were exceedingly mul- 
tiplied, ſo as to ſwarm towards the end of the month. 
June the 27th ſome ſpecks of fen appeared. From 
this day to the gth * July was very dry weather. At 
this time, when it was ſaid, that the Hops in moſt 
of the kingdom looked black and ſickly, and 
eemed paſt recovery, ours held it out pretty well, in 
the opinion of the moſt ſkilful planters. 
The great leaves were indeed diſcoloured, and a lit- 
tle withered, and the fen was ſomewhat increaſed. 
From the gth of July to the 23d, the fen increaſed a 
t deal; but the flies and lice decreaſed, it raining 
much daily. In a week more the fen, which ſeemed 
to be almoſt at a ſtand, was conſiderably increaſed, 


_ eſpecially in thoſe grounds where it firſt appeared. 


About the middle of Auguſt the Vines had done 
— both in ſtem and branch, and the forwardeit 
gan to be in the Hop, the reſt in bloom; the fen 
continued ſpreading where it was not before perceived, 
and not only the leaves, but many of the burs were 
alſo tainted with it. 
About the 2oth of Auguſt ſome of the Hops were in- 
fected with the fen, and whole branches corrupted by 
it. Half the plantations had pretty well eſcaped hi- 


therto, and from this time the fen increaſed but little; 


but ſeveral days wind and rain the following week ſo 
diſtorted them, that many of them began to dwindle, 
and at laſt came to nothing; and of thoſe that then 
remained in bloom, ſome never turned to Hops; and 
of the reſt which did, many of them were ſo ſmall, 
that they very little exceeded the bigneſs of a good 
thriving bur. | | 
We did not begin to pick till the 8th of September, 
which 1s eighteen days later than we began the year 
before ; the crop was little above two hundred on an 
acre round, and not good. The beſt Hops ſold this 
ear at Way-hill, for 161. the hundred. | 
he Rev. Dr. Hales, in his aforeſaid Treatiſe, gives 
us an account of the following experiment that he 
made on Hop-vines. He tells us, that in July he cut 
off two thriving Hop-vines near the ground, in a 
thick ſhady part of the garden, the pole ſtill ſtanding ; 
he ſtripped the leaves off from one of theſe Vines, and 
ſet their ſtems in known quantities of water in little 
bottles; that with leaves imbibed in a twelve hours 
day four ounces, and that without leaves threc- 
fourths of an ounce. 
He took another Hop-pole with its Vines on it, and 
carried it out of the Hop-ground into a free and open 
expoſure ; theſe imbibed and perſpired as much more 
as the former in the Hop-ground, which is, doubtleſs, 
the reaſon why the Hop-vines on the outſides of 
plantations, where they are moſt expoſed to the air, 
are ſhort and poor, in compariſon of thoſe in the 
middle ofthe ground, viz. becauſe being much dried, 
their fibres harden ſooner, and therefore they cannot 
grow ſo kindly as thoſe in the middle of the ground, 
which, by ſhade, are always kept moiſter, and more 
ductile. | ; 
The ſame curious author proceeds as followeth : Now 
there being 1000 hills in an acre of Hop-ground, ard 
each hill having three poles, and each pole three Vines, 
the number of Vines will be gooo, each of which 
rſpiring four ounces, the ſum of all the ounces-per- 
pired by an acre in twelve hours day will be 36000 
ounces = 15750000 grains = 62007 cube inches, or 
220 gallons, which divided by 6272649, the number 
of ſquare inches in an acre, it will be found, that the 


quantity of liquor > by all the Hop-vines will 


be equal to an area of liquor as broad as an acre, and 


Tr 
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+: part of an inch deep, beſides what evaporated from 
the earth. ' 3p? 
And this quantity of moiſture, in a kindly ſtate of 
the air, if daily carrried off, is a ſufficient quantity to 
keep the Hops in a healthy ſtate , but in a rainy moiſt 
ſtate of air, without a due mixture. of dry weather, 
too much moiſture hovers about the Hops, ſo as to 
hinder, in ſome meaſure, the kindly perſpiration of 
the leaves, whereby the ſtagnating ſap corrupts, and 
breeds mouldy fen, which often ſpoils vaſt quantities 
of flouriſhing Hop-grounds. | 
This was the caſe in the year 1723, when for ten or 
fourteen days almoſt continual rains fell, about the 
latter half of July, after four months dry weather, 
upon which the moſt flouriſhing and promiſing Hops 


were all infected with mould, or fen, in their leaves | 
and fruit, while the then poor and unpromiſing Hops | 


eſcaped, and produced plenty, becauſe they, being 
ſmall, did not perſpire ſo great a quantity as others, 
nor did they confine the perſpired vapour, ſo much 
as the large thriving Vines did in their ſhady thickets. 
This rain on the then warm earth, made the Graſs 
ſhoot out as faſt as if it were in a hot · bed, and the 
Apples grew ſo precipitately, that they were of a flaſhy 
conſtitution, ſo as to rot more remarkably than had 
ever been remembered. 
The planters obſerve, That when a mould, or fen, 
has once ſeized any part of the ground, it ſoon runs 
over the whole, and that the Graſs, and other herbs 
under the Hops, are infected with it, probably, becauſe 
the ſmall ſeeds of this quick-growing mould, which 
ſoon come to maturity, are — over the whole 
ground; which ſpreading of the ſeed may be the 
reaſon why ſome grounds are infected with fen for 
ſeveral years ſucceſſively, viz. from the ſeeds of the 
laſt year's fen. Might it not then be adviſed to burn 
the fenny Hop- vines, as ſoon as the Hops are picked, in 
hopes thereby to deſtroy ſome of the ſeedof the mould? 
Mr. Auſten, of Canterbury, obſerves fen to be more 
fatal to thoſe grounds that are low and ſheltered, than 
to the high and open grounds, to thoſe that are ſhely- 
ing to the north, than to thoſe ſhelving to the ſouth ; 
to the middle of grounds than to the outſides ; to the 
dry and gentle grounds, than to the moiſt and ſtiff 
grounds. 
This was very apparent throughout the plantations 
where the land had the ſame workmanſhip and help 
beſtowed upon it, and was wrought at the ſame time. 
But if in either of theſe caſes there was a difference, it 
had a different effect, and the low and gentle grounds, 
that lay neglected, were then ſeen leſs diſtempered 
than the open and moiſt, which were carefully ma- 
naged and looked after. 
The honey dews are obſerved to come about the 11th 
of June, which, by the middle of July, turn the 
leaves black, and make them ſtink. 
The ſaid Dr. Hales relates, That in the month of 
July (the ſeaſon for fire- blaſts, as the planters call 
them) he has ſeen the Vines in the middle of the Hop- 
ground ſcorched up almoſt from one end of a large 
ground to the other, when a hot gleam of ſun-ſhine 
has come immediately after a ſhower of rain, at which 
time vapours are all ſeen with the naked eye, but eſ- 
pecially with reflecting teleſcopes, to aſcend fo plenti- 
fully as to make a clear and diſtinct object become im- 
mediately very dim and tremulous ; nor was there 
any dry gravelly vein in the ground along the courſe 
of this ſcorch; it was therefore, probably, * owing to 
the much greater quantity of ſcorching vapours in the 
middle, than the outſides of the ground, and that be- 
ing a denſer medium, it was much hotter than a more 
rare medium. | | 
And, perhaps, the great volume of aſcending va- 
pours might make the ſun-beams converge a little 
towards tht middle of the ground, that being a den- 
ſer medium, and thereby increaſe the heat conſide- 
rably; for he obſerved, That the courſe of the 
ſcorched Hops. was in lines at right angles to the ſun- 
beams about eleven o'clock, at which time the hot 
gleam was, N 


tran 


if at this time a ſtorm of wind 
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The % . was in a vall 


which ran from 
ſouth-weſt to north-eaſt, and to the beſt of his re- 
membrance, there was but little wind, and that in the 
courſe of the ſcorch; but had there been ſome other 
8 wind, either north or ſouth, it is not improba- 
le but that the north wind gently blowing che vo- 
lume of riſing wreak on the Guth fide of the ground, 
8 ſide might have been moſt ſcorched, and ſo vice 
verſa. 2 
As to particular fire-blaſts, which ſcorch here and 
there a few Hop- vines, or one or two branches of a 
tree, without dani the next adjoining, what 
aſtronomers obſerve, may hint to us no very impro- 
bable cauſe of it, viz. They frequently obſerve (eſ- 
pecially with reflecting teleſcopes) ſmall ſeparate por- 
tions of pellucid vapours floating in the air, which, 
though not viſible to the naked eye, are yet conſide- 
rably denſer than the circumambient air ; and va- 
pours of ſuch a degree of denſity may very probably 
either ,acquire ſuch a ſcalding heat from the ſun as 
2 ſcorch what plants they touch, eſpecially the more 
tender. | | 
(An effe& which the gardeners about London have 
too ofren found to their coſt, when they have incau- 
tiouſly put bell-glaſſes over their Cauliflowers early in 
a froſty morning, before the dew was eva rate off 
them ; which dew, being raiſed by the ſun's warmth, 
and confined within the glaſs, did there form a denſe, 
tranſparent, ſcalding vapour, which burned and killed 
the plants :) - bt 
Or, JESS the mo or lower ſurface of theſe 
parent, ſeparate, flying volumes of vapours, may, 
among the many forms they revolve into, ſometimes 
approach ſo near to an hemiſphere, or hemicylinder, 


as thereby to make the ſun-beams converge, ſo as of- 


ten to ſcorch the more tender plants they ſhall fall on, 
and ſometimes alſo parts of the more hardy plants and 
trees, in proportion to the greater or leſſer conver- 

ncy of the ſun's rays. 960 
The learned Boerhaave, in his 14 72 of Chymiſtry, 
p. 245, Shaw's edition, obſerves, That thoſe white 


. 


clouds which appear in ſummertime, are, as it were, 


ſo many mirrours, and occaſion exceſſive hear. Theſe 
cloudy mirrours are ſometimes round, ſometimes con- 
cave, polygonous, &c. When the face of heaven is 
covered with ſuch white clouds, the ſun ſhining 
among them, muſt, of neceſſity, produce a vehement 
heat, ſince many of his rays, which would otherwiſe, 
perhaps, never touch our earth, are hereby reflected 
to us. Thus, if the ſun be on one ſide, and the 
clouds on the weer one, they will be perfect burn- 
ing glaſſes, and hence the phænomena of thunder. 

I have ſometimes (continues he) obſerved a kind of 
hollow clouds full of hail and ſnow, during the conti- 
nuance of which the heat was extreme, ſince, by ſuch 
condenſation, they were enabled to reflect more 
ſtrongly. After this came a ſharp cold, and then 
the clouds diſcharged their hatl in great quantity, to 
which ſucceeded a moderate warmth. Frozen con- 
cave clouds, therefore, by their great reflexions, pro- 
duce a vigorous heat, and the ſame, when reſolved, 
exceſſive cold. | | | 3 
From which the Rev. Dr. Hales obſerves as follows: 

Hence we ſee, that blaſts may be occaſioned by the 


reflexions of the clouds, as well as by the above- men- 


tioned refraction of denſe tranſparent vapours. 

About the middle of July Hops begin to blow, and 
will be ready to gather about Bartholomew-tide. A 
judgment may be made of their ripeneſs, by their 
ſtrong ſcent, their hardneſs, and the browniſh colour 
of their ſeed. | | 

When by theſe tokens they appear to be ripe, they 
muſt be picked with all the expedition poſſible ; for 
ould come, it would 
do them great damage, by breaking the branches, and 


| bruiſing and diſcolburing the Hops; and it is very 
well known, that Hops, being picked 


een and 
bright, will ſell for a third part more than thoſe 
which are diſcoloured and brown. PTS 
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The moſt convenient way of picking them is into a 
long ſuate frame lh wood, called a Fo With a cloth | 
hanging on tenter- Os | within it, of receive the 
Hops as they are picke 


The frame is coat of four pieces of wood joined 


together, ſupported, by four legs, with a prop at each 
end to bear up another lon piece of Wood, laced a at 

a convenient eight over 1. 

| ſerves to lay the poles upon which are to be picked. | 


This bin is commonly eight feet long, and TT feet 


middle of the in; this 
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about eight or ten feet * built of brick or ſtone, 

© having a door at one ſide, and a fire-· plabe in the 

middie of the room, on the floor, about thirteen 

inches wide Wi Hin, and chirtern inches high in length 

k the mouth of it, almoſt to the back-part of che 

kiln, a paſſage being left jeſt enough for a Man ty 

85 round the end of? it; this) they call ahorſey;ſach a; 

13 enen made in walt-kilns, the fire ing out 
at the holes at each fide, and at the end of it. 

The bed, or floor, on Which tlie Hops lie to be dried, 


broad; two poles may be laid on it at a time, and 


Fx or eight perſons may work at it, three or four on 


each ſide, 

It will be beſt to begin to 17 the Hops on the eaſt or 

north ſide of your ground, if you can do it conveni- 

da ; this will prevent * outh-welt wind rom 
2aking into the garden. 

Haag made cho of à plot of the ground contain- 

ing eleven hills ſquare, place the bin upon the hill 


which is in the center, having five hills on each ſide ; | 


hy when theſe hills are picked, remove the bin into 
another piece of ground of the ſame extent, and ſo 
"bk raceed till the w al Hop-ground is finiſhed. 


055 the poles are drawn up to be picked, you muſt 


at care not to tut the binds too near the hills, 
e when the Hops are green, becauſe it will 
make the ſap to flow exceſſively. 
12 if che poles do not come up without difficulty, 


ey ſhould be raiſed'by a piece of wood in the na- 
ture of a lever, having a forked piece of iron, with |" 
Wl on the inſide, tened une two feet of the | 


The Hops £38 be, pup very clean, i e. free from 


aves and as there ſhall be occaſion; two 


or three times in a day the bin muſt be emptied i into & | 


e m 6% 5 pred cloth, and carried im- 


l 10 x 1 ate 5 Kilo in, order to . 
t a ou ong in the bin, or b W 
Pp apt ta heat, and be end. s they 
o = weather be = NN no more paves 
than picked in an hour, and they 
qv . po in. jt weather, Th it can be, and 


* che ut are dry; this will ſave ſome expence 
re 500 preſerye their colour better when they 
are 


The beſt method od of drying Hops is with charc on 
oaſt or ki covered Wick fee ech. & the Ge 
8 and faſhion that is uſed for drying There 
o need to give any particular cen fe. for the 
* N it, ſince every carpenter, or bricklayer, in 
thoſe countries where Hops grow, or malt is made, 

\ knows how to fe __ 
«The k ought to (gu and ma be df ten, 
ot So urteen, or Gxteen f ect over at e top, Where 
oNs are Ake 48 Jon, aue g and 
5 room wil There ought to be a due ro- 

between 8 t DP and LAN 0 F the , 

2 of he 9 where wh be 1s 2 


e e high from t e Þy nd the Sill 


nd If ſquare, 
[= e in 1 ry 3 ft Wai e 


$. mult be 7 J yen upgn hs Fel 4 


7 of the curb WI 
8 ear is to be taken. IF to overload the oalt, if 


be gree be tative cod 
The aſt 5 * fl rt warmed'y vit ak b 


3 be ep laid on, * en. 750 * 


z it ma 0 15 erce 


| rc ATA nr mult it be ſuf. 
755 to mY or Fx ar 205 8 


Fe — . rather be incteaf wo cl 
7 | ure eat, 
He re, d fal bac > * 1 

them. bout nine hours, the 
-"muſt be turned, and uns o or 8 N the 


_ 


rods tech, 6 yay on. the top, 16 


hs * 


is placed about five feet high above; about that is 
4 3 near four feet, Might, o keep che ops" from 
in - 
"A 800 l is made at one ſide of the upper bed, to 
. ſhove off the dry Hops dow into a r tepared to 
receive them. The bes are made of flaſk, or rails, 
ſawn very even, lying a quarter of an inch diſtant 
from one another, with a croſs beam in the middle, 
to ſupport them; the laths are let in even with the top 
of the beam, and this keeps them even ity * ace: ; 
. this they call an oaſt. 4h 1 
The Hops are laid on wis bed 10 baſkets Fall, with- 
ut any oaſt-c loth, beginning at one end, and fo go- 
ing on ch alk Is covered, half a yard thick, withour 
' treading ther; then the even them withit rake, that 
they may lie of equal thickneſs. | 
This being done, they kindle the fire below, either 
of wood or charcoal, but tlie latter is accounted the 
better fuel for Hops; this fire is kept as much as 
may be at an Ser or conſtant heat, and only at the 
E of the furnace, fot the air will ſufficiently di. 
e it. | 
hey do not ſtir them _ they are thoroughly dricd, 
1E til che top is as fully dri 8 but 
ik they find any place not to be ſo d is the rel, 
(which nay! i known reaching over them witha 
ick or wand, and touching them in ſeveral places, ) 
they obſery 4 they do Ot rattle, and wliere they 
do; and e t tattle, they abate them 
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aber he when they find, they take out the 
fire, and ſhows out the Hops at the wintow”'that is 
made for that purpoſe, into the room made to re- 
| ., Ceive th with a coal-rake made with a board at 
** ce end 9 A pole, and then go in at a door be- 
low, and (Ng p the, Hops a ſedds" that fall 

"through, Ferre Fo to the other Hops; then they 
| 
| lay another 

and proceed as 

This method is pooh 


of Breen r end rehew the fire, 


d'by' Lode! pager hey 
5 fay) the Hops lying 15 ick, ald ne belng turned, 

the Undef art of them muſt needs dty befo The up- 
pet; and the flfe Palle thtbugh' the Whole bed: to dry 
Un, the ap permoſt, Fiſt Reden e dxy, and much 
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5 925 bed '6f Hat ages our an inch 
to * threes inches broad, fan, and laid 
Aero $ he er the flat Way , thequerwi id at about 
* e "of fou 9 1 5 distance 4 from NN fe her, the 
bg” er Nha one thts the” other, that the 
Ages may Even: odth; his bell may be made 
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On this bed, or floor of tin, the Hops may be 
turned without ſuch hazard or loſs, as upon the 


hair-cloth : and alſo it will require a leſs expence of 
fuel, and, beſides, any fort of fuel will ſerve in this 


kiln, as well as charcoal, becauſe the ſmoke does 


not paſs through the Hops as it does the former ways; 
but then care is to be taken, that there be paſſages 
made for it at the ſeveral corners and ſides of the kiln. 
It is found by experience, that the turning of Hops, 
though it be after the moſt eaſy and beſt manner, is 
not only an injury and waſte to the Hops, but alſo an 
expence of fue] and time, becauſe they require as 
much fuel, and as long a time, to dry a ſmall quan- 
tity, by turning them, as a 1155 one. | 
Now, this may be prevented, by having a cover (to 
be let down and raiſed at pleaſure) to the upper bed 
whereon the Hops lie. | 
This cover may alſo be tinned, by nailing ſingle tin 
plates over the face of it, ſo that when the Hops be- 
gin to dry, and are ready to burn, 1. e. when the 
greateſt part of their moiſture 1s evaporated, then the 
cover may be let down within a foot, or leſs, of the 
Hops (like a reverbatory) and will refle& the heat 
upon them, ſo that the top will ſoon be as dry as 
the lowermoſt, and every Hop be equally dried. 
As ſoon as the Hops are taken off the kiln, lay them 
in a room for three weeks or a month to cool, give, 
and toughen ; for if they ,are bagged immediately, 
they will powder, but if they lic a while (and the 
longer they lie the better, provided they be covered 
cloſe with blankets to ſecure them from the ait,) they 
may be bagged with mote ſafety, as not being liable 
to be broken to powder in treading, and this will 
make them bear treading the better, and the harder 
they are trodden, the better they will keep. 
The common method of bagging is as follows; tliey 
have a hole made in an upper floor, either round or 
quare, large enough to receive a Hop- bag (which 
conſiſts of tour ells and a half of ell- wide cloth, and 
alſo contains ordinarily two hundred and a half of 
Hops) they tie a handful of Hops in each lower cor- 
ner of the bag, to ſerve as handles to it, and they 
flaſten the mouth of the hole, ſo placed that the hoop 
may reſt upon the edges of the hole. 
Then he that is to tread the Hops down into the bag, 
treads the Hops on every ſide, another FAIL conti- 
nually putting them in as he treads them, till the 
bag is full, which being well filled and trodden, they 
unrip the faſtening of the bag to the hoops, and let it 
down, and cloſe up the mouth of the bag, tying up 
a handful of Hops in each corner of the Wu as 
was done in the lower part. 
Hops being thus packed, if they have been well 


dried, and laid up in a dry place, they will * good 
ey be 


ſeveral years; but care muſt be taken, that t 
neither deſtroyed nor ſpoiled by the mice making 
their neſts in them. 
The crop of Hops being thus beſtowed, you are to 
provide for another, firſt by taking care of the poles 
againſt another year, which are beſt to be laid upina 
ſhed, having firſt 1 20g off the haulm from them; 
but if you — not that conveniency, ſet up three 
les in the form of a triangle, or ſix poles (as you 
pleaſe) wide at the bottom, and having ſet them into 
the ground, with an iron pitcher, and bound them to- 
gether at top, ſet the reſt of your poles about them ; 
and being thus diſpoſed, none but thoſe on the outſide 
will be ſubject to the injuries of the weather, for all 
the inner poles will be kept dry, unleſs at the top ; 
whereas, if they were on the ground, they would re- 
ceive more damage in a fortnight, than by their ſtand- 
ing all the reſt of the year. 
In the winter time provide your ſoil and manure for 
the Hop- ground againſt the following ſpring. 
If the dung be rotten, mix it with two or three parts 
of common earth, and let it incorporate _— till 
you have occaſion to make uſe of it in making your 


op- hills; but if it be new dung, then let it be mixed | 


as before, till the ſpring come twelvemonths, for new 
dung is very injurious to Hops. 


| 
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Dung of all ſorts was formerly more commonly made 
uſe of than now it is, eſpecially when rotted, and 
turned to mould, and they who have no other ma- 
nure mult uſe it; which, if they do, cows or hogs 
dung, or human ordure mixed with mud, may be 
a proper compoſt, becauſe Hops delight moſt in a 
manure that is cool and moiſt. * 
Some recommend chalk, or lime, as the beſt ma- 
nure, wr in cold Jands, and in ſuch, pigeons dung 
will do beſt; a little of which laid to a hill, fand ſo 
mixed, that it may not be too hot in a place, is of 

reat advantage. 

LUTEOLA. See Resrva. 

LYCHNIDEA. See Purox. 

LYCHNIS. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 333. tab. 175. 
Lin. Gen. Plant. 517. [fo called of Ay», a 3 
or light, becauſe the flowers of this plant imitate the 
flame or rays of light.] Campion. 

The CARACT ERS are, | | 
The flower has a permanent feollen empalement of one 
lenf, indented in fre parts at the top. It bath five pe- 
tali, whoſe tails are the length of 1 empalement, their 
upper part plain, broad, and frequently cleft in lamine. 
It hath ten ſtamina *©hich are longer than the empale- 
ment, alternately ranged, and faſtened to the tails of the 
petals, terminated by proſtrate ſummits. In the center is 
ſituated an almoſt oval germen, ſupporting tue awl-ſhaped 
fiyles, crowned by reflexed hairy ſtigmas. The empale- 
ment afterward becomes an oval capſule with one cell, 
opening with five valves, filled with roundiſh ſeeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the fifth ſection of 
Linnzus's tenth claſs, intitled Decandria Pentagy- 
nia, which includes thoſe plants whoſe flowers have 
ten ſtamina and five ſtyles. n 
The Spreus are, . 

. Lycunis (Chalcedonica) floribus faſciculatis faſtigia- 
atis. Hort. Cliff. 174. Campion with flowers gathered 
into a pyramid, Lychnis hirſuta, flore coccineo, ma- 
jor. C. B. P. 203. Greater hairy Campion with a ſcar- 
let flower. 

. Lycnn1s (Viſcaria) petalis integris. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
436. Campion with entire petals. Lychnis ſylveſtris 
viſcoſa, rubra, N C. B. P. 203. Wild 
viſcous Lychnis with a red flower and narrow leaves, 
commonly called the Single Catchfly. | 

3. Lycanis (Diæci) floribus dicecis. Hort. Cliff. 171. 
Campion with male and female flowers on different 
plants. Lychnis ſylveſtris, ſive aquatica purpurea; 
ſimplex. od B. P. 204. bed or aquatic Lychnis 
mY a ſingle purple flower, frequently called Bachelors 

utton. 

4. Lycans (Alba) floribus dicecis, calycibus inflatis 
hirſutis. Campion with male and female flowers grow- 
ing on different plants, and ſwollen hairy empalements. 
Lychnis ſylveſtris, alba, ſimplex. C. B. P. 204. 
Wild campion with a ſingle white flower. 

5. Lycnnis (Floſcuculi) petalis quadrifidis, fructu ſub- 
rotundo. Hort. Cliff. 174. Campion with quadrifid 
$6, and a roundiſh fruit. Lychms pratenſis flore 

ciniato ſimplici. Mor. Hiſt. 2. p. 537. Meadow 
Campion with a ſingle jagged flower, commonly called 
Ragged Robin. ö | 

6. Lycans (Alpina) petalis bifidis corymb6ſis. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 436. Campion with bifid petals, ant flowers 
growing in a corymbus. Silene floribus in capitulum 
congeſtis. Haller, Helv. 376. Lychnis with flowers 
collected in a bead. 5 

. Lycanis (Siberica) petalis bifidis, caule dichotomo, 
foliis ſubhirtis. Lin. Sp: Plant. 437. Campion with 
bifid petals, a ſtall divided by pairs, and leaves which 
are ſomewhat hairy. 

. Lycans (Lufitanica) caule erefto, calycibus ſtriatis 
acutis, petalis diſſectis. Plat. 170. Campion with an 
rect Val, ſtriped acute empalements, and petals cit into 

many parts. : 

Lychvis (Apetala) calyce inflato, corolla calyce bre- 
viore, caule ſubunifloro. Lin. Sp. Plant. 437. Cam- 

pion with a feollen empalement, the petals of the flower 

ſhorter than the cup, and ſtalks having chiefly one 


9. 


| 


flower. Lychnis fylveſtris alba, calyce amplo veſi- 
: 8H cario 


flowers are 


* 
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n Vall. Wild white Campion with a large inflated | 


empalement. Fete | N ? a 
The firſt ſort is commonly known by the title of 
Scarlet Lychnis ; of which there is one with double 


flowers, which is moſt eſteemed for the ſize of the 
flowers and multiplicity of the petals; as alſo for 
the duration of the flowers, which continue much 
longer in beauty than the ſingle flowers, ſo that the 


latter is not much cultivated at preſent, though the 
flowers of this are very beautiful; and as the plants 


are ſo eaſily propagated by ſeed, they may ſoon be 
had in greater plenty than thoſe with double flowers, 
which do not produce ſeeds. Of the ſingle ſort there 
are three varieties, the deep ſcatlet, the fleſh- colour, 
and the white, but the firſt is the moſt beautiful. 
This is eaſily propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be 
ſown on a border expoſed to the eaſt, in the middle 
of March. The plants will _— in April, when if 
the. ſeaſon is dry, they ſhould be refreſhed with water 
twoor three times a week. By the beginning of June 
the plants will be fit to remove, when there ſhould 
be a bed of common earth prepared to receive them; 
into which they ſhould be planted at about four inches 
obſerving to water and ſhade them till they 
have taken root; after which time will ire 
no other care but to keep them clean from weeds till 
the following autumn, when they ſhould be tranſ- 
planted into the borders of the — — where 
they are to continue. The fummer following theſe 
plants will flower and produce ripe ſeeds, the 
roots will abide ſeveral years and continue to flower. 
This ſort flowers 1 22 and er 
ripen in autumn. It may alſo ted by off- 
255 but as the ſeeds ripen fo 2 perſons 
trouble themſelves to propagate the plants any other 
way. The French call this plant Jeruſalem Croſs. 
The fort with double flowers is a valuable plant, the 
very double, and of a — ſcarlet 
colour. This hath a perennial root, from which atiſe 
two, three, or four ſtalks, according to the ſtrength 
of the roots; theſe in rich moiſt land, grow upwards 
of four feet high; the ſtalks are ſtrong, e and 
hairy. They are garniſhed the whole length with 
ſpear-ſhaped leaves ſitting cloſe to the ſtalks, placed 


oppoſite z- and juſt above each pair of leaves, there 


are four ſmaller leaves ſtanding round the ſtalk. 
The flowers are produced in cloſe cluſters fitting upon 
the top of the ſtalk when the roots are ſtrong, the 
cluſters of flowers will be very large, ſo they make a 
fine appearance, the flowers being very double, and 
of a bright ſcarlet colour. They appear the latter end 
of June, and in moderate ſeaſons continue near a 
month in beauty. The ſtalks decay in autumn, and 
new ones ariſe in the ſpring. This was originally pro- 
duced from the ſeeds of the ſingle ſort, and is propa- 
gated by ſlips taken from the roots in autumn; but 
as this is a flow. method of increaſing the plants, the 
beſt way to have them in plenty, is to cut off the 
flower-ftalks in June: before the flowers appear, which 
may be cut into ſmall lengths, each of which ſhould 
have three or four joints, which ſhould be planted 
on an eaſt border of ſoſt loamy earth, putting three 
of the joints into the ground, leaving one eye juſt 
level with the ſurface; theſe muſt be watered, and 
then covered cloſe with bell or hand- glaſſes, ſo as to 


exclude the outward air, and ſhaded with mats when | 


the ſun ſhines hot upon them. The cuttings ſo ma- 
| will put out roots in five or ſix weeks, when 
they muſt be expoſed to the open air, and in very 


dry weather they ſhould. be now and then refreſhed 


with water, but it muſt not be repeated too often, 
nor given in large quantities, for too much moiſture 
will cauſe. them to rot. Theſe will make good plants 
by the following autumn, when they may be tranſ- 
anted into the borders of the pleaſure · garden, where 
they will flower the following ſummer. Ww 
Some people who are covetous to have their plants 
flower, ſuffer the ſtalks to remain till the flowers are 
decayed, and then cut them off to plant; but by that 


ume the ſtalks are grown hard, ſo but few of them 
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ſucceed, and thoſe which do, will not be near ſo good 
plants as thoſe which are planted earlier; therefore 
it will be better to ſacrifice the flowers of ſomè roots 
for this purpoſe. Theſe plants delight in a ſoft, rich, 
loamy ſoil, not too moiſt or ſtiff, in which they will 
thrive and flower very ſtrong, but they do not care 
for much dung, which very often cauſes the roots to 
canker and rot, ſo that in the rich dunged lands 
about London, they do not thrive well. As theſe 
plants grow tall, they ſhould be planted in the mid- 
dle of large borders, and not crowded with other 

lants, for their roots extend to a large diſtance , ſo 


if they are incommoded by other roots, it will ſtint 
their growth. 


1 have not ſeen any double flowers of the two other 


varieties, but have been informed that there are of 
both the white and the fleſh-colour with double flowers 
in ſome of the French gardens. Theſe make a vari- 
ety, but are not ſo beautiful as the ſcarlet, fo are not 
much eſteemed. 

The ſecond ſort is commonly called Red German 


Catchfly. This hath been found growing naturally 


upon the rocks in Edinburgh Park, and in ſome places 
in Wales. It was formerly cultivated in flower-gardens 
for ornament, but ſince this ſort with double flowers 
hath been produced, the ſingle has been almoſt ba- 
niſhed out of the gardens. This hath long, narrow, 
Graſs-like leaves, which come out from the root with- 
out order, ſitting cloſe to the ground ; between theſe 
come up ſtrait Fn le ſtalks, which in good ground 
riſe a foot and high; at each joint of the ſtalk 
come out two leaves oppoſite, of the ſame form as 
the lower, but decreaſe in their ſize upward; under 
each pair of leaves, for an inch in length, there 
ſweats out of the ſtalk a glutinous liquor, which is 


almoſt as clammy as birdlime, fo that the flies which 


happen to light upon theſe places, are faſtened to the 
ſtalk, where they die, from whence it had the title of 
Catchfly. The ſtalk is terminated by a cluſter of 
purple flowers, and from the two upper joints come 
out on each ſide of the ſtalk a cluſter of the ſame 
flowers, ſo that the whole form a ſort of looſe ſpike. 
Theſe appear in the beginning of May, and the ſingle 


flowers are ſucceeded by roundiſh ſeed-veſſels, which 
are full of ſmall angular ſeeds ripening in July. 
It may be propagated in plenty by parting of the 


roots in autumn, at which time every ſlip w W 
or if the ſeeds are ſown in the ſame 4 as is di 
reed for the firſt ſort, the plants with ſingle flowers 


may be raiſed in plenty. This delights in a light 


moiſt ſoil and a ſhady ſituation. 
The double flowering of this ſort was accidentally 


obtained from the ſeeds of the ſingle. This hath not 
been known forty years in the Engliſh gardens, but it 
is now ſo common as to have excluded that with ſingle 


= — 


flowers; it differs only from that in the doubleneſs 


f mY 5 2 never prqduces ſeeds, fo it can 
only be propagated by parting and flipping of the 
roots; the beſt time for this is in autumn, A which 


time every ſlip will grow. If this is performed in 
September, the flips will have taken good root be- 


fore the froſt; and will flower well the following ſum- 
mer; but if they are ex 


d to flower ſtrong, the 


roots muſt not be divided into ſmall lips, though for 
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ultiplying the plants, it matters not how ſmall the 
ips are. Theſe ſhould be planted on a border ex- 
poſed to the morning ſun, and ſhaded when the ſun 
is. warm till they have taken root. If the flips are 
planted in the beginning of September, they will be 


| rooted ſtrong enough to plant in the borders of 


the flower - garden by the middle or latter end of Oc- 


tober. The roots of this ſort multiply ſo faſt, as to 
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make it neceſſary to tranſplant and part them every 
year; for when they are let remain longer, they are 
very apt to rot. This ſort requires the ſame ſoil and 
ſituation as the former. 
The third ſort. grows naturally by the ſide of ditches 
and in moiſt paſtures in many parts of England, ſo 
is ſeldom admitted into gardens j it hath a perennial 
root, from, which ariſe many branching diffuſed , — 
rom 


LVO | 
fromtwo to three feet high, garniſhed with oval acute- 
pointed leaves, 3 by pairs at each joint, and are 
terminated by cluſters of purple flowers, which ap- 
pear in April and May. Ihe male flowers grow upon 
ſeparate plants from the female. The latter produces 
ſceds which ripen in July; the ſtalks decay in au- 
tumn, but the roots continue ſeveral years. 

There is a variety of this with double flowers, which 
is cultivated in gardens, by the title of Red Bachelor's 
Button. This is an ornamental plant, and continues 
long in flower. It is propagated by ſhips, which ſhould 


be planted the beginning of Auguſt in a ſnady border 


of loamy earth, where they will take root in about ſix 
weeks or two months, and may then be tranſplanted 
into the borders of the flower- garden. Theſe roots 
ſhould be annually tranſplanted, otherwiſe they fre- 
quently rot ; and young plants muſt be propagated by 
flips to fupply the decay of the old roots, which are 
not of very long duration. This fort thrives beſt in 
a ſoft loamy ſoil, and in a ſhady ſituation, where they 
have only the morning fun. | 

The fourth ſort is very common upon dry. banks on 
the ſide of roads in moſt parts of England, fo is not 
admitted into gardens , -thete is a variety of this with 
— flowers, which I find is by ſome ſuppoſed to 


the ſame as the third, but is very different, for the | 


ftalks of this are branched out much more; the 
leaves are longer and more veined, and: the flowers of 
this ſtand ſingly upon pretty long foot-ſtalks, ſo are 
not produced in cluſters like thoſe of the third. This 
is allo very hairy, and the empalement of the flowers 
is ſwollen hke inflated bladders. This flowers near 
a month after the other, but the male and female 
flowers grow upon different plants, as in the former. 
There is a variety of this with double flowers, which 
is propagated in gardens by the title of Double white 
Bachelor's Button, and is an ornamental plant in the 
flower garden; though being white it doth not make 
ſo good an appearance as the other, however it adds 
to the variety. This is propagated in the ſame way 
as the double ſort before- mentioned, but the plants 
will thrive in a drier foil; and a more open expoſure 
than that. 
The fifth fort grows very common in moiſt meadows, 
and by the ſide of rivers in moſt parts of England, 
where it is intermixed with the Graſs, This riſes with 
upright unbranched ſtalks near a foot and a half high, 
garniſhed with narrow ſpear- leaves, placed by 
pairs oppoſite at each joint. The ftalks are ſlender, 
channelled, and are terminated by ſix or ſeven purple 
flowers upon pretty long foot-ſtalks, which branch 
out. The empalement of the flower is ſtriped with 
purple, and the petals of the flowers are deeply jag- 
ged in four narrow ſegments, which appear as if torn; 
rom whence the country people have given it the ap- 
pellation of Ragged Robin. It flowers in May, and 
the ſeeds ripen in July. This fort is never kept in 
gardens, but there is a variety of it with very double 
flowers, which is propagated by the gardeners for or- 
nament. It only differs from the fingle in the multi- 
plicity of the petals, and produces no ſeeds, ſo is 
propagated by ſlips in the ſame manner as the ſecond 
ſort. It is commonly known by the title of Double 
Ragged Robin. | | 1 610 
The ſixth fort grows naturally on the Alps, in 
land, and the other cold parts of Europe. This is a 
83 plant which delights in a moiſt ſoil. The 
talks of this are erect, half a foot high, ' garniſhed 
with narrow ſpear-ſhaped' leaves placed by pairs op- 
poſite, like the former ſort, but are a little ſnorter and 
broader; the bottom leaves are broader than thoſe 
upon the ſtalks, and fit cloſe to the ground; they are 


ſmooth, atid of a deep green: the flowers ure produced 


in a corymbus on the top of the ſtalk; ſitting cloſe to- 
gether; they are of a purple colour, and the petak 
are cut in the middle. This flowers the beginning 
of June, and the ſeeds yipen in Auguſt. It is proph- 
gated by ſeeds, and alfa by parting of the roots; 
it muſt-have a moiſt foil and a ſhady ſituation, other- 
wie the plants will not thrive. The rimg for tranſ- 


LVO 


planting the plants, and parting the roots, is the fame 


as for the ſecond fort, and the ſeeds may be ſown up- 


on a ſhady border in March, In dry weather the 
ground muſt be kept moiſt, otherwiſe the ſeeds will 
not grow. When the plants come up, and are fit to 


remove, they ſhould be tranſplanted into a ſhady bor- 


der, where they may remain to flower. 


The ſeventh ſort grows naturally in Siberia: this hath 
a perennial root, from which ariſe many narrow leaves 
ſitting cloſe to the ground. The ſtalks tiſe a foot high, 
dividing into branches by pairs. The flowers grow 
out from the diviſion of the branches, as alſo at the 
top of the ſtalks. They are compoſed of five white 
petals, which are divided in the middle; theſe ap- 
pear in June, and are ſucceeded by roundiſh capſules 
filled with ſmall angular ſeeds, which ripen in Au- 
guſt. This requires the ſame treatment as the for- 
mer ſort. | | | | 
The eighth ſort was brought from Portugal to Eng- 
land, and is probably a variety of one with amel 
flowers, which grows naturally in that country, but is 
different from any we have in England. This ap- 
proaches neareſt to the Double Ragged Robin, but is 
different from that. It hath a perennial root, from 
which ariſe many oblong narrow leaves ſitting cloſe 
to the ground. It diviees into ſeparate heads like 
the ſecond ſort, and from each of theſe come out an 


upright ſtalk about nine inches high, which divides 


upwards by pairs, and from the middle of each divi- 
ſion comes out a ſlender foot-ſtalk two inches long, 


ſuſtaining one double purple flower at the top, whole 


petals are very much jagged at their points ; the em- 
palements of the flowers are marked with deep pur- 
ple ſtripes. From the ſide of the ſtalks there are al- 
fo foot- talks come out at the wings, which for the 
moſt part ſuſtain but one flower, though ſometimes 


they have two; theſe flowers being very double, are 


never ſucceeded by ſeeds. The. uſual time of this 
plant flowering is in June, but ſometimes it ſends 
out freſh ſtalks, which have flowers in the autumn. 


It is propagated by flips in the fame manner as the 
third and fourth forts, but coming from a warm 


country, it is impatient of much cold, and requires 


a particular treatment, for it does not thrive well in 
pots; nor will it live through the winter in open bor- 
ders, ſo that the only ſituation in which I have ſeen it 
- thrive, was where it was planted as cloſe as poſſible to 
a ſouth wall in dry undunged earth; for in rich or 


moiſt ground the roots 


preſently rot, as they alſo do 


when they are watered. If they are planted in brick 


rubbiſh, they will ſtil} do better. I was favoured with 
this plant by John Browning, Eſq; of Lincoln's-inn, 
who received it from Portugal. 

The ninth ſort grows naturally in the northern parts 


of Europe. It is like the fourth fort, but the petals 
of the flowers do not extend beyond the empalement, 


and the empalements are much larger and more 


wollen. 


The other Spreixs of Lyons are now ranged un- 
deer the following genera, viz. | 


| \AcRoSTEMMA; | CucuBALvS,''\SAPONARTA, and 81 
ILE, to Which articles the reader is defired to turn 


* 


for thoſe which are not here enumerate. 


LYCIU M. Lin. Gen. Plant. 23a. Jaſminoides. Niſ- 


ſol. Act. R. Par. 1711. Rhamnus. C. B. P. 477. 
Boxthorn. wal | 87411 EN 


The CHARACTERS are, 30 


The flotver bath a ſmall; obtuſe; permanent empalement, 


: 4which'is erect, and divided into ſuvs parts at the top; the 


, 
= 


| 
| 
Win 
| 
[ 
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floiver is funnel.ſbaped, of one petul, with an incur ved 
tube, whoſe brim is cut into five obtuſe ſegments, which 
ſpread open. It has five awl-fpaped famine, which are 4 
little inclined and ſhorter than the\tube, terminated by erect 


mmits.' In the ethter ix ſitaatad a'roundifo * ſap- 
porting a fingle H yla, tubicli is longer than the flamina, 


crowned by a thick biſid mu ; the germen afterwards 
becomes a roundiſb berry. cvi¹⁰ twwo. cells, incloſing kidney- 


| 1 2 lbs faftentd to the miulals parlitioen. 


is genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's fifth claſs, intitled Pentandria Monogynia, 


which 


- — ie DA rt 
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Which includes thoſe plants whoſe flowers have five 


ſtamina and one ſtyle. 
The Sprcirxs are, 

1. Lycwm (Afrum) foliis lineari- longioribus, tubo 

florum longiori, ſegmentis obtuſis. Bort horn with 
longer linear leaves, a longer tube to the flower, and ob- 
ruſe ſegments. Lycium foliis linearibus. Hort. Cliff. 
£7. Boxthorn with linear leaves. 

2. Lvcrum (Halicum) foliis lineari-brevioribus, tubo 
florum breviori, ſegmentis ovalibus patentiſſimis. Box- 
thorn with ſhorter , leaves, a — tube to the 
flower, and oval ſeqments ſpreading a 

3. Lycion (Saliciſolium) foliis cuneiformibus. Vir. Cliff. 
14. Boxt born with wedge-ſhaped leaves. Jaſminoides 
aculeatum, ſalicis folio, flore parvo ex albo purpura- 
ſcente. Mitchel. Gen. 224. Prickly Baſtard Jaſmine with 
a Willow leaf, and a ſmall purphſh white flower. 


4. Lycivm ( Barbarum) foliis lanceolatis craſſiuſculis, ca- 


lycibus trifidis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 192. Boxthorn with 
pray ror thick leaves, and trifid empalements. Jaſ- 
minoides aculeatum, polygoni folio, floribus parvis 
albidis. Shaw. Afr. 349. f. 349. Prickly Baſtard Faſ- 
mine, with a Knot-graſs leaf, and ſmall whitiſh flowers. 

5. Lyctuu (Chinenſe) foliis ovato-lanceolatis, ramis dif- 
fuſis, floribus ſolitariis patentibus alaribus, ſtylo lon- 
giori. Boxthorn with oval ſpear-ſhaped leaves, diffuſed 
branches, and ſingle ſpreading flowers proceeding from 
the fides of the branches, with a longer ſtyle. 

6. Lvcwm (Halimifolium) foliis lanceolatis acutis. Box- 
thorn with ſpear-ſhaped acute leaves. Jaſminoides Si- 
nenſe halimi folio longiore & anguſtiore. Du Ham. 
306. China Baſtard Jaſmine with a narrower and longer 


a 


7. Lycwn (Capenſe) foliis oblongo-ovatis, craſſiuſculis, 


confertis, ſpinis robuſtioribus. Box: born with oblong, 


oval, thick leaves FRE in cluſters, and ſtronger ſpines. - 


8. Lyciwm (Anguſtifolium) foliis lineari-lanceolatis con- 
fertis, calycibus brevibus acutis. Boxthorn with linear 
ſpear-ſhaped leaves growing in cluſters, and ſhort acute em- 

- palements. 


9. Lyciwm (Herme) inermis, foliis lanceolatis, alternis, | 


perennantibus. Smooth Boxthorn, with ſpear-ſhaped ever- 
green leaves placed alternate. 
10. Lycwm (Cordatum) foliis cordato-ovatis, ſeſſilibus, 
oppoſitis perennantibus, ſpinis craſſis bigeminis, flo- 
ribus confertis. Lycium with oval heart-ſhaped leaves 
placed oppoſite, which are ever-green, and fit cloſe to the 
ſtalks, with thick double ſpines, and flowers growing in 
cluſters. Arbor Africana ſpinoſa, foliis craſſis corda- 
tis & conjugatis, ſpinis craſſis bigeminis. Herm. Cat. 4. 
Prickly African- tree with thick heart-ſhaped leaves grow- 
; ing by pairs, and thick double ſpines. ' 
The firſt ſort grows naturally in Spain, Portugal, and 
at the Cape of Good Hope. This riſes with irregular 
ſhrubby ſtalks ten or 1 feet high, ſending out ſe- 
veral crooked knotty branches, covered with a whitiſh 
bark, and armed with Jong ſharp ſpines, upon which 
grow many cluſters of narrow leaves ; thefe thorns 
often put out one or two ſmaller on their ſides, which 
have ſome cluſters of ſmaller leaves upon them; the 
branches are garniſhed with very narrow leaves an inch 
and a half long, and at the baſe of theſe come out 
cluſters of ſhorter and narrower leaves. The flowers 
come out from the ſide of the branches, ſtanding upon 
hort foot-ſtalks ; they have a ſhort permanentempale- 
ment of one leaf, which is tubulous, and cut into 
five ſegments at the brim , it is funnel-ſhaped, of one 
| petal, with a long incurved tube, cut into five ob- 
tuſe ſegments at the brim ; they are of a dull pur- 
ple colour, and have five ſtamina almoſt as long as 
the tube, with erect ſummits. In the center is ſitu- 
ated aroundiſh germen, ſupporting a ſtyle which is 
longer than the ſtamina, crowned by a bifid ſtigma. 
The germen afterward turns to a roundiſh fleſhy ber- 
ry, of a yellowiſh colour when ripe, incloling ſeve- 
ral hard ſeeds. This uſually flowers in June and July, 
and the ſeeds ripen in the autumn; but there is fre- 
2 a few flowers come out in all the ſummer 
months. 


It may be propagated either by ſeeds, cuttings, or 


* 
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Dr. Shaw, where it grows naturally. 
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layers. IF by ſeeds, they ſhould be ſown in the au- 
tumn ſoon after they are ripe; for if they are kept 
out of the ground till ſpring, they ſeldom come up the 
firſt year. If the ſeeds are ſown in pots, the pots 
ſhould be plunged into ſome old tan in the winter, 
and in very ſevere froſt covered with Peas-haulm or 
ſtraw, but in mild weather ſhould be open to receive 
the wet; in the ſpring the pots ſhould be plunged 
into a moderate hot- bed, which will ſoon bring up 
the plants; theſe mult be inured to bear the open 
air as ſoon as the danger of froſt is over, and when 
they are three inches high, they may be ſhaken out of 
the pots, and each planted in a ſmall ſeparate pot, 
filled with loamy earth, and placed in the ſhade till 
they have taken new root, when they may be removed 
to a ſheltered ſituation, where they may remain till the 
autumn; then they ſhould be either removed into the 
green-houſe, or placed under a hot-bed frame to ſhel- 
ter them from hard froſt; for theſe plants are too 
tender to live in the open air in England, ſo they muſt 
be kept in pots and treated in the ſame way as Myr- 
tles, and other hardy | mms plants ; but when 
the plants are grown ſtrong, there may be a few of 
them planted in the full ground in a warm ſitua- 
tion, where they will live in moderate winters, but in 
hard froſts they are commonly deſtroyed. If the cut- 
tings of theſe plants are planted in a ſhady border in 
July, and duly watered, they will take root, and 
may then be treated in the ſame way as the ſeedling - 
lants. 

The ſecond ſort was raiſed in the Chelſea garden 
from ſeeds which came from the Cape of Good Hope. 
This hath an irregular ſhrubby ſtalk like the former, 
but ' ſeldom riſe more than four or five feet high 
the large leaves are ſhorter and a little broader than 
thoſe of the firſt, but the tufts of ſmall leayes are 
narrower ; the tube of the flower 1s ſhorter, the biim 
is deeper cut into oval ſegments which ſpread open ; 
the empalement is ſhorter, and cut into acute ſeg- 
ments; the flowers and fruit are alſo ſmaller. Theſe 
differences are permanent, in all the plants whick I 
have two. or three times raiſed from ſeeds. It flowers 
about the ſame time as the firſt, and may be propa- 
. in the ſame way; the plants alſo require the 
ame culture. 

The third ſort grows naturally in the hedges in the 
ſouth of France, in _ and Italy. This hath many 
irregular ſhrubby ſtalks, which riſe eight or nine feer 
high, ſending out ſeveral irregular branches, covered 
with a white bark, and armed with pretty ſtrong thorns ; 
the leaves are narrow at bottom, growing broader 
upward, and are of a pale green colour. The flowers 
come out from the ſide of the branches ; they are of 
a purpliſh white colour and ſmall, ſo make no great 
appearance. This fort flowers in June and July, but 
rarely produces any feeds in this country. The 
leaves of this remain till winter, when they fall off. 
It may be propagated by cuttings or layers, in the 
ſame manner as the firſt ſort. The plants will live 
abroad in a ſheltered warm ſituation, but in very hard 
froſt they ſhould be covered with ſtraw or litter, 
otherwiſe the branches will be killed, and ſometimes 
the roots are deſtroyed where they have not ſome 
cover. 

The fourth ſort was brought from Africa by the late 
This hath a 
ſhrubby ſtalk which riſes ſeven or eight feet high, 
ſending out ſeveral irregular branches, which are arm- 
ed with ſtrong ſpines, and garniſhed with ſhort, thick, 
ſpear-ſhaped, oval leaves, which ſtand without or- 
der. The flowers come out from the fide of the 
branches; they are ſmall and white, ſo make little 
appearance. This flowers in July and Auguſt, but 
does not produce ſeeds in England. It may be pro- 
pagated by cuttings in the ſame way as the firlt ſort, 
bur is too tender to live in the open air in winter in 
this country, ſo the plants mult be kept in pots, and 


removed into the green-houſe in autumn, and treated 


in the ſame way as. other hardy kinds of green-houſe 
plants. * 


ſuch 


Wall It may be 


The fifth ſort grows naturally in China, from whence 
the ſeeds were brought to England a few years paſt, 


and the plants were raiſed in ſeveral gardens, and by 
ſome were thought to be the Thea. This riſes with 


weak, irregular, diffuſed branches to a great height, | 


but require ſupport, otherwiſe they will trail upon 
the ground: I have racaſured ſome of theſe —— 
which in one year has been upward: of twelve feet 
long: the lower leaves are more than four inches 
long; and three broad in the middle: they are of a 
light green and a thin conſiſtence, placed without or- 
der on 
in length, fo the ſize of the leaves diminiſh, and to- 
ward the upper part they are not more than an inch 
long, and a quarter of an inch broad; they fit cloſe to 
the ſtalks on every ſide. The flowers come out ſingly 
at every joint toward the upper part of the branches, 
ſtanding upon ſhort lender foot- talks; they are of a 
pale colour, with ſhort tubes; the brims are ſpread 
open broader than either of the former ſorts, and the 
ſtyle is conſiderably longer than the. tube of the 
flower, This ſort flowers in Auguſt, September, and 
October; the plant is very hardy, and retains its 
leaves till November before they decay. It propa- 
gates faſt enough by its creeping roots, which ſend 
out ſuckers at a great diſtance, and the cuttings 
thruſt into the ground will take root as freely as 
Willows. lg 21 4 21961, 1,24 
 Thefixth fort grows naturally in China, from whence 


the ſeeds were brought to the Royal Garden at Paris, | 


and the ſeeds were ſent me by Dr. Bernard de Juſſieu, 
demonſtrator of the plants in that garden. This riſes 
with a ſhrubby ſtalk to the height of four or five feet, 


ſending/out many irregular branches, covered with a | 


very white bark, and armed with a few ſhort ſpines , 
the leaves ate about three inches long, and one broad 
in the middle; they are placed alternately on the 
branches, and are of a pale green colour. The flowers 
of this ſort appear in June and July, which are ſuc- 
ceeded by ſmall round berries that ripen in the au- 
tumn, when they are as red as coral. This ſort is 
propagated by cuttings, which ſnould be planted in 
the ſpring before they begin to ſhoot, in a border ex- 
poſed to the morning ſun, where they will take root 
very freely; but theſe ſhould not be removed till the 
autumn, when they may be planted to cover walls, 
for the branches are too weak to ſupport themſelves; 
and us the leaves continue green as long as any of 
the SINE plants; 

ger 
The teventh fort was | 
from ſeeds; which were brought me from the Cape of 
Good Hope. This rifes with ſhrubby pen 
ſtalks ſeven or eight feet high, which ate armed with 
long ſtrong thorns; that have ſeveral cluſters of leaves, 
0 them; the branches are 2 with ſmall, 
oblong, oval leaves, which are placed without order; 
ſometimes they come out in 


the ſtalk; theſe are of à light green, and a pretty 
thick / conſiſtence, cont green all the year. 
Theſe plants have not as yet flowered here, ſo I can 
give no account of them 3 but by the fruit which I 
received entire, I make no doubt of its belonging 

to this enus. . 12v0D . | 
bis, ſort is pretty hardy, for it has lived abroad 
four winters, where it was 


* 


ated either by layers or cut- 
tings, in the ſame maanbr as the firſt; and when the 
plants have obtained ſtrength, they may be planted in 
a warm ſituation, where they will live with very little 
ſhelter in ſevere froſt. The branches of this fort, are 


"ſtronger than thoſe of the former, ſo will not require |- 


the ſame ſupport. It will be proper to keep aplant 
of this in ſhelter to pteſerve the kind, leſt thoſe in 
the dpen air ſhould be deſtroy ed. 
The eighth ſort has much the . of the firſt, 
but che branches are not ſo 

thorns 3 they have alſo a whiter bark, the leaves are 
-en T4 SL YET: VERY: WTR 1003 iN 
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fide the branches; as the ſhoots advance | 


ſo they are proper plants for | 
1 1K1T5v--1 e nn ' 
raiſed in the Chelſea garden] 


all cluſters from one 
point, at others they are ſingle, ſtandimg on every ſide 


planted againſt a ſoutheaſt |} - 


ngly: armed with |. 


| 
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broader and of a lighter green, ſtanding in cluſters at 
every joint. Phe flowers are {mallerg/-of a deeper 
purple colour, and have much ſhonter-empalements, 
which are cut into acute ſegments. It flowers at the 
ſame time with the firſt ſort, but does not produce 
any ſeeds in this country ʒ it is not ſo hardy as che for- 


mer ſort, ſo r yung from very froſt; 
cherefote the plants ſhould be kept in pots and houſed 
in the winter, treating them in the ſameway\as other 


— 


hardy green houſe plants. It may be propagated b 
cuttings or layers, e ſame . ebert, 
he minth ſort has been long an inhabitant of the 

Chelſea garden it was raiſed from ſeeds Which came 
from China, and was for many years taken ſon the I ca- 
tree, till it produced ſome flowers, which diſcovered 
its true Ibis riſes with a ſtrong woody ſtalk 
fix or ſeven feet high, ſending) out many th 
branches, which are covered with a brown bark 
having no thorns ; they are garniſned with ſpear- 
ſhaped leaves about three inches long, and near three 
quarters of inch broad, placed — on the 
branches, ſtanding upon ſhort foot: ſtalks; they are 
of a deep green, and continue all the year. The 
flowers are white, and of the ſame ſhape with the 
others of this genus, but there has not been any ſeeds 
of this ſort as yet produced in England. il 
This plant will live in the open air, if it is planted in 
2 warm ſituation and a dry ſoil; but it 18 of flow 
rowth, ſeldom ſhooting more than three or four 
inches in a ſcaſon; it is alſo. difficult to propagate, 
for the branches which are laid down will not take 
root in leſs than two years, and the cuttings are with 
| difficulty made to grow. The beſt time to plant them 
is in May, in pots filled with light loamy earth, 
plunging them into an old bed of tanners bark} co- 
vering the pots cloſe with bell or hand- to ex- 
clude the external air z theſe ſhould be ſhaded every 
day from the ſun ; theſe cuttings ſhould be refreſhed 
with water once a week, but it muſt not be given to 
them in too great plenty. Thoſe cutting which ſuc- 
ceed, will have put out roots by the beginning u Au- 
bi guſt when they may be taken up and ꝓlanted in 
mall pots, placing them in the ſhade till they have 
taken new root; and then may be placed with 
other hardy exotic plants in a ſheltered ſiuation, till 
the end of October, when they may be put under 

a common frame to ſhelter them in winter. When 
the plants have acquired „they may be 

ſhaken out of the pots, and planted in the full ground 

in a E they / are ſheltered 
in ſevere froſts, they will: thrive better than in pots. 

The tenth. ſort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 

Hope, from whence the ſeeds were ſent to Holland 

a few years, paſt, where the plants were raiſad. This 

is allow ſhrubby plant, whieh ſends out branches from 

the ground upward, which are covered? with a dark 
green bark, and are armed with eſhort ſtrong thorns, 
which come out by pairs, and ſometimes there are 
double pairs upon che ſame ſoot- ſtalk; theſe are ſitu- 
ated quit below the leaves, and where there are four, 
two of them point upward; and the other tvo down- 
ward. The leaves are heart: ſhaped, not much atger 
than thoſe of the Box · tree, of the ſame con ſiſtence 
and colour, terminating in acute points the are 

45 very ſhort foot: ſtalks, 
itanding pretty cloſe together theſe continue green 
all the year. The flowers come out from the fide of 
the branches upon ſhort ſlender foot / ſtallces, each 
ſupporting ſive or ſix ſmall hit flowers, which grow 
in a cluſter at the top; theſe have very ſhort empale- 
ments, and pretty long tubes, divided at the brim 
into oy on 2 — eg — 8 an 

agreeable odour; they a in 

e _ {ſeldom fucceded by deeds i land: oe 

This fort may be pro n 

ſame manner + the firſt; fort, which, if planted in 

July, and ſhaded from the ſun, will talte rost wery 

freely; then they ſhould be planted into ſeparate 

-  4mall pots, and placed in the ſhade-till they have 

| $1 + pray taken 
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L 
taken new root, after which they may be treated in 
the ſame manner as the former ſort. This plant has 
not as yet been planted in the full — in Eng- 
land, but it lives through the winter under a common 
frame. 
The other ſpecies which were included in this genus, 
are now removed to CELASTRUS. 
LYCOPERSICON. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 150. tab. 
63. Solanum. Lin. Gen. Plant. 224. [of Aus, a 
wolf, and Perſica, Lat. a Peach. ] Love Apples, or 
Wolf's Peach. | 
The CHARACTERS are, 
The er has a empalemont of one leaf, 
which is cut into ue acute ſegments at the top, and is 
permanent. The flower has one petal, which is wheel- 
ſhaped, with a very ſhort tube, and a large frve-cornered 
brim, which ſpreads open and is plaited. 
ſmall awl-ſhaped ſtamina, terminated by oblong ſummits 
which cloſe together, It bath a roundiſh germen, ſupport- 
ing @ flender ſtyle the length of the ſtamina, crowned by 
an obtuſe ſtigma. The germen afterward becomes a round- 
i/b fleſhy fruit or berry, divided into ſeveral cells, inclo/ing 
many flat ſeeds. . 
This genus of plants is ranged in the ſeventh ſection 
of Tournefort's ſecond claſs, which includes the herbs 
with a wheel-ſhaped flower of one leaf, whoſe pointal 
becomes a ſoft fruit. Dr. Linnæus has joined this 
nus, and alſo the Melongena of Tournefort, to the 
lanum, which he places in the firſt ſection of his 
fifth claſs, which includes thoſe plants whoſe flowers 
have five ſtamina and one ſtyle ; but as there are nu- 
merous ſpecies of Solani, ſo it is much better to keep 
theſe ſeparate, to avoid confuſion, which if we allow 
the fruit as a characteriſtic note, ſhould be done; for 
as the fruit of the Solanum has but two cells, and the 
fruit of this many, ſo that diſtinction may be allowed 
to ſeparate the genera. 
e SPECIES are, 1 
1. Lyvcorzxsrcom (Galeni) caule inermi herbaceo, foliis 
pinnatis inciſis, fructu rotundo glabro. Love Apple 
with 74999; agg ſtalk, pinnated cut leaves, and 
a ſmooth round fruit. coperſicon Galeni. Ang. 217. 
be Wolf Peach of Gates, _— EIT 2 
2. LycorzRsIo (Eſculentum) caule herbaceo hirſutiſ- 
ſimo, foliis pinnatis, inciſis, fructu compreſſo ſulcato. 
Love Apple with a very hairy herbaceous ſtalk, wwinged 
cut leaves, and a compreſſed furrowed fruit. Solanum 
pomiferum, fructu rotundo ſtriato molli. C. B. P. 
167. Apple-bearing Nightſhade, with «ſoft, round, 
ſtriated frnit, commonly called Tomatas by the Spaniards. 


3. Lycoryerscon (Athiopicum) caule inermi herbaceo, | 


erecto, foliis ovatis dentato angulatis, ſubſpinoſis fruc- 
tu ſubrotundo ſulcato. Love Apple with an herbaceons, 
ereft, unarmed ſtalk, oval angular leaves indented, having 
a feto ſpines, with a roundiſh furrowed fruit. Lycoper- 
ſicon fructu ſtriato duro. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. I 50. 
Wolf's Peach with a hard ſtriated fruit. 

4. LycorzxsIco ( Pimpinellifolium) caule inermi herba- 
ceo, foliis inzqualiter pinnatis, foliolis obtuſe-dentatis, 
racemis fimplicibus. Love with an herbaceous 
anarmed ſtalk, leaves unequally winged, whoſe lobes are 
bluntly indented, and fimple branches of flowers. Li- 
coperſicon inodorum. Juſſ. Wolf"s Peach having no ſcent. 

5. LycorPerSICON (Peruvianum) caule inermi herbaceo, 
foliis pinnatis tomentoſis inciſis, racemis bipartitis fo- 
lioſis. Love Apple with an unarmed herbaceous ſtalk, 
winged cut leaves, which are downy, and a leafy double 

ike of flowers. Lycoperſicon pimpinellæ ſanguiſor- 
be foliis. Feuill. Obſ. 3. p. 37. Wolf's Peach with 
leaves like Burnet. 

6. LycoptrsIcon (Procumbens) caule herbaceo, pro- 
cumbente, foliis pinnatifidis, glabris, floribus ſolita- 

iis alaribus. Love Apple with an herbaceous trailing 

Rall, wwing-pointed ſmooth leaves, and flowers growing 

ing from the wings of the ſtalk. 

7. Lycopsssicon Taberofum) caule inermo herbaceo, 
foliis pinnatis integerrimis. Love Apple with an unarmed 
herbaceous fall, and winged leaves which are entire. So- 
lanum tuberoſum eſculentum. C. B. P. 167. £&/culent 


| 
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tuberous Nightſhade, commonly called Potatoe, by the Ju- 
dians Batatas. | 
The firſt ſort here mentioned is ſuppoſed to be the 
Lycoperſicon of Galen. This is an annual plant, with 
an herbaceous, branching, hairy ſtalk, which will riſe 
to the height of ſix or eight feet, if ſupported, other- 
wiſe the branches will fall to the ground; theſe are 
garniſhed with winged leaves of a very rank difagrce- 
able odour, compoſed of four or five pair of lobes 
terminated by an odd one; theſe are cut on theic 
edges, and end in acute points. The flowers come 
out from the ſide of the branches upon pretty long 
foot- ſtalks, each ſuſtaining ſeveral yellow flowers, 
ranged in a ſingle long bunch or thyrſe, and are ſuc- 
copied by round, ſmooth, pulpy fruit, about the ſize 
of a large Cherry. There are two varieties of this, 
one with yellow, and the other with red fruit. The 
plants flower from June till the froſt ſtops them, and 
the fruit ripens in ſucceſſion from the end of July, till 
the froſt kills the plants; this ſort is uſed in medicine. 
The ſecond fort is very like the firſt, excepting the 
fruit, which differ greatly ; for thoſe of the ſecond 
ſort are very large, compreſſed at both eyds, and 
deeply furrowed all over the ſides. This ſort never 
varies to the other, ſo that it is undoubtedly a diſtinct 
ſpecies. This is the ſort which is commonly culti- 
vated to put into ſoups ; and the Portugueze, Spa- 
niards, and ſome others, uſe them in many of their 
ſauces, to which they give an agreeable acid flavour. 
The third fort is alſo annual; this riſes with an erect 
herbaceous ſtalk a foot and a half high, dividing into 
ſeveral branches, garniſhed with oval angular leaves, 
from three to four inches long, and almoſt three 
inches broad in the middle ; they are placed alter- 
nately upon pretty long foot- ſtalks, which have one 
or two ſhort ſpines upon them, as there alſo is upon 
the midrib of the leaves. The flowers come out ſingly 
upon foot-ſtalks from the ſide of the branches ; they 
are white, and are ſucceeded by red ſtriated fruit, 
which are firmer than thoſe of the other forts, and 
about the ſize of Cherries. This fruit ripens in the 
autumn, and the plants decay ſoon after. 
The fourth ſort is ſomewhat like the firſt, but the 
leaves are unequally winged, having ſome ſmaller 
lobes placed between the large ones; the lobes of 
this are ſhorter, broader, and not cut hke thoſe of the 
firſt, but have ſome obtuſe indentures toward their 
baſe. The leaves of this ſort have not that rank diſ- 
agreeable odour which the two firſt have; the fruit of 
it is not ſo large as thoſe of the firſt, but they are 
round and ſmooth, and are very late before they ri- 
n here; fo that unleſs the plants are raiſed early 
in the ſpring, they will not produce ripe fruit. 
The fifth ſort is alſo annual; this hath a very branch- 
ing herbaceous ſtalk, ſpreading out into many divi- 
ſions, and is not ſo hairy as the two firſt; the leaves 
are compoſed of a greater number of lobes, which are 
much ſhorter and more indented on their edges, 
(The 
flowers ſtand upon very long foot-ſtalks, which branch 
out and ſupport a large number of flowers at the top; 
theſe have a longer ſtyle than thoſe of the other ſpe- 
cies, which is permanent, remaining on the top of 
the fruit. This fort is late in ripening the fruit, ſo 
that unleſs the plants are raiſed early in the ſpring, 
the fruit will not ripen in England. 
The ſeeds of theſe two forts were ſent from Peru by 
Mr. Joſeph de Juſſieu to the Royal Garden at Paris, 
part of which was ſent me by his brother Dr. Ber- 
nard de Juſſieu, of the Royal Academy of Sciences. 
The ſixth fort was raifed by Mr. James Gordon, 
ardener at Mile-end, who gave me ſome of the 
„but from what country it came I could not 
learn. This hath very weak, trailing, ſmooth ſtalks, 
not more than a foot long, * ed wich ſmootli 
leaves, ſtanding by pairs oppoſite; theſe are regularly 
cut on the ſides almoſt to the midrib, in form of a 
ged leaf; and theſe ſegments are alſo indented on 
their edges, and at their points. The flowers come 
| | out 
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out on the ſide of the ſtalks ſingly ; they are of a 
whitiſh yellow colour, and have a pretty large ſpread- 
ing empalement, which is deeply cut at the brim in- 
to many acute ſegments which ſpread open. The 
flowers are ſucceeded by ſmall roundiſh berries a lit- 


tle compreſſed at the top, of an herbaceous yellow 


colour when ripe. 

Theſe plants are all propagated by ſowing their ſeeds 
on a moderate hot-bed in March, and when the plants 
are come up two inches high, they ſhould be tranſ- 
planted into another moderate hot-bed, at about 
tour inches diſtance from. each other, obſerving to 


ſhade them until they have taken root; after which 


they muſt have frequent waterings, and a large ſhare 

of freſh air; for if they are too much drawn while 
oung, they ſeldom do well afterwards, | 
n May theſe plants ſhould be tranſplanted either in- | 

to pots filled with rich light earth, or into borders 


near walls, pales, or Reed-hedges, to which their 


branches may be faſtened to ſupport them from 
trailing on the ground, which they otherwiſe will do, 
and then the fruit will not ripen ; fo that where theſe 


— are cultivated for the ſake of their fruit, they | 


ould be planted to a warm aſpect, and the branches 
regularly faſtened as they extend, that the fruit may 
have the advantage of the ſun's warmth to forward 


they are ripe, and they are unfit for uſe before; but 
when the plants are brought forward in the ſpring, 
and thus regularly trained to the ſouth ſun, the 
fruit will ripen by the latter end of July, and there 
will be a ſucceſſion of it till the froſt kills the 
plants. 
Some perſons cultivate theſe plants for ornament, 
but their leaves emit ſo ſtrong offenſive an odour on 
being touched, which renders them very improper for 
the pleaſure-garden, and their branches extend ſo wide 
and irregular, as to render them very unſightly in ſuch 
places; for as their branches cannot be kept within 
unds, eſpecially when they are planted in 
ground, ſo they will appear very unſightly in ſuch 
places; therefore the borders in the kitchen-garden, 
where theſe plants are placed for their fruit, muſt 
not be too rich, for in a moderate ſoil they will not 
be ſo luxuriant and more fruitful. 8 
The Italians and Spaniards eat theſe Apples, as we 
do Cucumbers, with pepper, oil, and ſalt; and ſome 
eat them ſtewed in ſauces, &c. and in ſoups they 
are now much uſed in England, eſpecially the ſecond 
fort, which is preferred to all the other. This fruit 
gives an agreeable acid to the ſoup, though there 
'are ſome perſons who think them not wholeſome, 
from their great moiſture and coldneſs, and that the 
nouriſhment they afford muſt be bad. 


The third fort is never uſed either in the kitchen or 


for medicine, but the plants are preſerved for the 
ſake of yariety, eſpecially by thoſe perſons who are 
lovers of botany. This fort is propagated by ſeeds, 
which ſhould be ſown upon a hot-bed in the ſpring, 
and the plants afterward treated in the ſame manner 
as hath been directed for the Capſicum, with which 


this plant will thrive and produce plenty of fruit 


annually. 


The ſeventh fort is the common Potatoe, which is 
a plant ſo well known now, as to need no deſcrip- 
Of this there are two varieties, one with a 


tion. 
red and the other with a white root; that whoſe 
roots are red, have purpliſh flowers, but the white 
root has white flowers; theſe are ſuppoſed to be only 
accidental variations, and not diſtinct ſpecies. 


The common name of Potatoe, ſeem to be only a 


corruption of the Indian name Batatas. This plant 
has been much propagated in England within thirty 
or forty years paſt, for although it was introduced 
from America about the year 1623, yet it was but 
little cultivated in England till of late; theſe roots 
being deſpiſed by the rich, and deemed only pro- 
per tood for the meaner ſort of perſons; however, 
they are now generally eſteemed by moſt” people, 
and the quantity of them which are cultivated near 


preſervin 


| 
them, otherwiſe it will be late in the ſeaſon before 


1 


for by twice ſtirring and breaking 
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London, I believe, exceeds that of any other part of 


Europe. 


This plant was always ranged in the genus of Sala- 


num, or Nightſhade, and is now brought under that 
title —_ by Dr. Linnæus; but as Lycoperſicon has 
been eſtabliſhed as a diſtin& genus, on account of the 
fruit being divided into ſeveral cells, by intermediatc 
partitions; and as the fruit of this plant exactly 
agrees with the characters of the other ſpecies of this 
genus, I have inſerted it here. 

This is generally propagated by its roots, which 


multiply greatly if planted in a proper ſoil. The 


common way 1s, either to plant the ſmall roots or 
offsets entire, or to cut the larger roots into pieces, 
a bud or eye to each; but neither of 
theſe methods is what I would recommend, for when 
the ſmaller offsets are planted, they generally pro- 
duce a greater number of roots, but theſe are al- 
ways ſmall ; and the cuttings of the larger roots are 
apt to rot, eſpecially if wet weather happens ſoon 
after they are planted; therefore what I would re- 
commend is, to make choice of the faireſt roots for 
this purpoſe, and to allow them a larger ſpace of 
ground, both between the rows, as alſo in the rows, 
plant from plant ; by which method I have obſerved, 
the roots have been in general large the following 
autumn, * 
The foil in which this plant thrives beſt, is a light 
ſandy loam, not too dry or over moiſt ; this ground 
ſhould be well ploughed two or three times, in order 
to break and divide the parts; and the deeper it is 
loughed, the better the roots will thrive. In the 
pring, juſt before the laſt ploughing, there ſhould 
be a quantity of rotten dung ſpread on the 
round, which ſhould be ploughed into the ground 
e beginning of March, if the ſeaſon proves mild, 
otherwiſe it had better be deferred till the middle 
or latter end of that month; for if it ſhould prove 
hard froſt after the roots are planted, they may be 
greatly injured, if not deſtroyed thereby: but the 
ooner they are planted in the ſpring, after the danger 
of froſt is over, the better it will be, eſpecially in 
dry land. In the laſt ploughing, the ground ſhould 
be laid even, and then the furaows ſhould be drawn 
at three feet diſtance from each other, about ſeven or 
eight inches deep. In the bottom of this furrow the 
roots, ſhould be laid at about one foot and a half aſun- 


der; then the furrow ſhould be filled with the earth 


which came out, and the ſame continued through 
the whole field or parcel of land, intended to be 
planted. | 
After all is finiſhed, the land may remain in the 
ſame ſtate till near the time when the ſhoots are ex- 
pores to appear above ground, when the ground 
ould be well harrowed over both ways, which will 
break the clods, and make the ſurface very ſmooth ; 
and by doing of it ſo late, it will deſtroy the young 
weeds, which, by this time, will begin to make 
their appearance; and this will fave the expence of 
the firſt 1 2 and will alſo ſtir the upper ſurface of 
the ground, which, if much wet has fallen after the 
planting, is often bound into a hard cruſt, and will 
retard the appearance of the ſhoots. 
As I have allotted the rows of Potatoes at three feet 
diſtance, it was in order to introduce the we plovgh 
between them, which will greatly improve theſe roots; 
the ground be- 
tween theſe plants, 1t will not only deſtroy the weeds, 
but alſo looſen the ground, whereby every ſhower of 
rain will penetrate to the roots, and greatly improve 
their growth ; but theſe operations ſhould be per- 
formed earlyin the ſeaſon, before the ſtems or branches 
of the plants begin to fall and trail upon the ground, 
becauſe after thar, it will be impoſſible to do it with- 


out injuring the ſhoots. | 


If theſe ploughings are carefully performed between 
the rows, and the ground between the plants in the 
rows hand-hoed, it will prevent the growth of weeds, 
till the haulm of the plants cover the ground; fo that 
afterward there will be little danger o „„ 
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ſo as to injure the crop; but as the plough can only 
go between the rows, it will be neceſſary to make uſe 
of a hoe to ſtir the ground, and deſtroy the weeds in 
the rows; and if this is carefully performed in dry 
weather, after the two ploughings, it will be ſufficient 
e the ground clean until the Potatoes are fit to 
take up. 

In * where dung is ſcarce, many perſons ſcat- 
ter it only in the furrows, where the roots are plant- 
ed; but this is a very poor method, becauſe when 


the Potatoes begin tq puſh out their roots, they are 
ſoon exten beyond the width of theſe furrows, 
and the new are commonly formed at a diſtance 


from the old; ſo will be out of the reach of this dung, 
and conſequently will receive little benefit from it. 
And as moſt of the farmers covet to have a crop of 
Wheat after the Potatoes are taken off the ground, ſo 
the land will not be ſo thoroughly Arefſed in every 

art, nor ſo proper for this crop, as when the dung 
is equally ſpread, and ploughed in all over the land, 
nor will the crop of Potatoes be ſo good. I have al- 
ways obſerved, where this method of planting the Po- 
tatoes has been practiſed, the land has produced a fine 
crop of Wheat afterward, and there has ſcarce one 
ſhoot of the Potatoe appeared among the Wheat the 
following ſeaſon, which I attribute to the farmers 
planting only the _ roots ; for when they have 
forked them out of the ground the following au- 
tumn, there have been ſix, eight, or ten large roots 
produced from each, and often many more, and ſcarce 
any very ſmall roots among them; whereas, in ſuch 

laces where the ſmall roots have been planted, there 
bo been a vaſt number of very ſmall roots produced ; 
many of which were ſo ſmall as not to be diſcovered 


when the roots were taken up, ſo have grown the 


following ſeaſon, and have greatly injured whatever 
crop was on the ground. | 


The haulm of theſe Potatoes. is generally killed by 


the firſt froſt in the autumn, when the roots ſhould 


be taken up ſoon after, and may be laid up in ſand in 
any ſheltered place, where they may be kept dry, and 
ſecure from froſt. Indeed the people who cultivate 


theſe roots near London, do not wait for the decay- 


ing of the haulm, but begin to take up part of them 
as ſoon as their roots are grown to a proper ſize for 
the market, and ſo keep taking up from time to 
time, as they have vent for them. There are others 
likewiſe, who do not take them up ſo ſoon as the 
haulm decays, but let them remain much longer in 
the ground; in which there is no hurt done, pro- 
vided they are taken up before hard froſt ſets in, 
which would deſtroy them, unleſs where the ground 
is wanted for other crops z in which caſe, the ſooner 
they are taken up the better, after the haulm is de- 
cayed. When theſe roots are laid up, they ſhould 
have a good quantity of ſand or dry earth laid be- 
tween them, to prevent their heating ; nor ſhould 
they be laid in too large heaps, for the ſame reaſon. 
The kitchen-gardeners and farmers who live in the 
neighbourhood of Mancheſter, cultivate great quan- 
tities of this root, as the inhabitants of that populous 
town conſume abundance of them, and are much 
fonder of them than of any other eſculent plants ; 
which has occaſioned an emulation among the culti- 
vators, of endeavouring to outviz each other, in get- 
ting the roots of a proper ſize for the table early in 
the ſeaſon: in order to obtain this, they have made 
choice of thoſe roots which produced the firſt lowers, 
and have left them to ripen their ſeeds, which the 
have ſowed with great care; and the plants ſo nailed, 
have generally been forwarder than the other; and 
by frequently repeating of this, they have ſo much 
improved the forwarding of the roots, as to have 
them fit for uſe in two months after planting ; ſo 
that great improvements may be made by this prac- 
tice, of many eſculent plants, by perſons who are cu- 
rious and careful in trying the experiments, 
LYCOPUS [Auxinzs, of Aux, a wolf, and Ns, 
a foot; q. d. Wolf*'s-foot ; becauſe the ancients 
fancied, that the leaves of this plant reſembled the 


. 


| 
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foot of a wolf, ] it is commonly called Water ore. 
hound. Wy 
This plant grows in great plenty on moiſt ſoils b 
the ſides of ditches ponds in molt parts of Eng- 
land, but is never cultivated in gardens, ſo that jr 
Wo be needleſs to ſay any thing more of it in this 
place. | 

LYSIMACHIA. Tourn. Init, R. H. 141. tab, 59, 
Lin. Gen. Plant. 188. [this plant was ſo called of 
Lyſimachus, the ſon of a king of Sicily, who is ſaid 
to have firſt found the virtues of it.] Looſtrife; in 
French, Corneille. F | 

The CHARACTERS are, 


The empalement of the flower is permanent, and is cy; 
into frve acute ſegments, which are erel, The flower i; 
of one petal, cut into ve oblong oval ſegments to the bol 
tom, which ſpread open. It Laib five awl-ſhaped ſtamina 
about half the length of the petal, terminated by acute- 
pointed ſummits. In the center is filuated a roundiſh ger- 
men, Jupporting a flender ſtyle the length of the flaming, 
crowned by an obtuſe ſtigma. The germen afterward 
turns to a globular capſule with one cell, opening with ten 
valves, and filled with ſmail angular 1 21. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's fifth claſs, intitled Pentandria Monogynia, 
which includes the plants whoſe flowers have five la- 
mina and one ſtyle. | | 

The Speis are, 1 

I. LySIMACHIA (Lulgaris) paniculata, racemis termina- 
libus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 209. Paniculated Loeftrife, with 
' bunches of flowers terminating the ſtalks. Lyſimachia 
lutea, major, quæ Dioſcoridis. C. B. P. 245. Greater 
yellow Looftrife of Dioſcorides. | 

2. LySIMACHIA (Thyrfiflora) racemis lateralibus pedun- 
culatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 147. Looftrife with lateral 
ſpikes of flowers growing upon foot-ſtalks. Lyſimachia 
bifolia flore globoſo, luteo. C. B. P. 242. Two-leaved 
Looftrife with a yellow globular flower. 

3. LySMACHIA (Atropurpurea) ſpicis terminalibus peta- 
tis, logos 58 wry . longioribus. Lin. 

p- t. 147. Looftrife with ſpeur-ſpaped ſpreadin 
ſpikes of flowers terminating - the ax 7 pen 

nger than the petals. Lyſimachia Orientalis anguſti- 
folia flore purpureo. Tourn. Cor. 7. Hs, — 
Eaſtern Looftrife with a purple flower. ag IP 

4. LySIMACHIa- (Ephemerum) racemis ſimplicibus ter- 
minalibus, petalis obtuſis, ſtaminibus corolla brevio- 
ribus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 146. Looftrife with ſpikes of 
flowers terminating the ſtalks, obtuſe petals to the flower, 
and ſtamina ſhorter than the petal. {limachia Orien- 
talis minor, foliis glaucis, apnuentibus, flore purpu- 
reo. Hort. Piſſ. Smaller Eaſtern Looftrife, with nodding 
grayiſh leaves and @ purple ſpike of flowers. ; 

5. LySIMACHIA (Ciliata) petiolis ciliatis, floribus cernuis. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 147. Looftrife with hairy foot. ſtalts and 
nodding flowers, Lyſimachia Canadenſis Jalappæ fo- 
liis. Sarr. Canad. Canada Looftrife with a Jalap leaf. 

6. Lys1Macnia (Salicifolia) ſpica ſimplici erecto ter- 
minali, . petalis ovatis, ſtaminibus corollà longioribus. 
Looftrife with a ſingle eret ſpike terminating the ſtalk, 
oval petals, and ſtamina longer than the flower. Lyſi- 
machia ſpicata, flore albo, ſalicis folio. Tourn. Inſt. 
R. H. 141. Looftrife with a ſpike of white flowers aud 

4 Willow leaf. "I | 

7. LySIMACHIa (Nummularia) foliis 1 flori- 
bus ſolitariis, caule repente. Vir. Cliff. 13. Looſiriſe 
with leaves nearly heart-ſhaped, flowers growing ſingly, 
and a creeping ſtalk. Nummularia lutea major. C. B. 
P. 309, Greater yellow Moneywort. | 

8. Lys1MacHia (Tenella) foliis ovatis acutiuſculis, pe- 
dunculis folio longioribus, caule repente. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 148. Loaſtriſe with oval acute-pointed leaves, foot- 
ſtalks longer thau the leaf, and a creeping ſtalk. Num- 
mularia minor, purpuraſcente flore. C. B. P. 310. 
Smaller Moneywort with a purpliſh flower. 

9. LySIMACHIa (Nemorum) foliis ovatis acutis, flo- 
ribus ſolitariis, caule procumbente. Hort. Cliff. 52. 
Looftrife with oval acute. pointed leaves, flowers grov- 
ing ſingly, and @ trailing ſtalk. Anagallis lutea nemo- 
rum. C. B. P. 252. Yellow Pimpernel of the 781 
| | 10. LY- 


10. LyYSiMACHIA (Quadrifolia) foliis ſubquaternis, pe- 
dunculis verticillatis unifloris. Lin. Sp. Plant. 147. 
Looftrife with leaves generally placed by fours, and 
foot-falks placed in whorls round the ftalks, each ſuſtaining 
a ſingle flower. Lyſimachia lutea minor, folus nigris 
punctatis notatis. C. B. P. 245. Smaller yellozw Looftrife 
with leaves marked with black ſpots. 
The firſt fort. grows by the ſide of ditches and ri- 
vers in many parts of England, ſo is not often ad- 
mitted into gardens, becauſe the roots wm far in 
the ground, and ſend up ſtalks at a great diſtance, 
whereby it becomes often a troubleſome plant; other- 
wiſe for the variety of its flowers, it might deſerve a 
place in large gardens, eſpecially in moiſt places, 
where better things will not thrive. It riſes with up- 
right ſtalks from two to three feet high, garniſhed 
with ſmooth ſpear-ſhaped leaves placed ſometimes 
by pairs oppoſite ; at others there are three, and fre- 
quently four of theſe leaves placed round the ſtalk at 
each joint. The upper part of the ſtalk divides into 
ſeveral foot- ſtalks, which ſuſtain yellow flowers grow- 
ing in a panicle ; theſe have one petal which is deeply 
cut into five ſegments, ſpreading open. They ap- 
ar in June os July, and are ſucceeded by round- 
iſh ſeed-veſſels, filled with ſmall ſeeds which ripen in 
the autumn. This is placed in the liſt of medicinal 
lants, but is not often uſed, If the roots of this 
plant are taken up from the places where it grows 
naturally in the autumn, and planted in a moiſt ſoil, 
they will thrive faſt enough without care, 
The ſecond ſort grows naturally in the northern parts 
of England; this hath a perennial creeping root, 
which ſends up ſeveral erect ſtalks near a foot and a 
half high, garniſhed at every joint by two =_ long 
narrow leaves placed oppoſite, whoſe baſe ſits cloſe to 
the ſtalk ; they are about three inches long, and 
more than half an inch broad toward their baſe, leſ- 
ſening gradually to the end, which terminates in acute 
ints; the foot-ſtalks of the flowers come out oppo- 
2 on each ſide of the ſtalks; they are an inch Es 
ſuſtaining at their top a globular or oval thyrſe of yel- | 
low flowers, whoſe ſtamina are much longer than the | 
petals, This flowers at the ſame time with the for- 
mer ſort, but ſeldom produces ſeeds, for the roots 
creep ſo much as to render it barren. It is but ſeldom 
kept in gardens, for the ſame reafon as the former 1s 
rejected; but thoſe who are deſirous to have it, may 
rocure the roots and plant them in a moift ſoil, where 
it will ſoon ſpread. | 
The third ſort is a biennial plant, which was diſco- 
vered by Dr. Tournefort in a Levant, from whence | 
he ſent the ſeeds to the Royal Garden at Paris, where 
they ſucceeded, and many of the European gardens 
have from thence been furniſhed with it. This riſes 
with an upright ſtalk about a foot high, garniſhed 
with ſpear-ſhaped leaves ending in acute points; theſe | 
are placed by pairs oppoſite ; they are ſmooth, and 
of a lucid green. The flowers grow in a looſe ſpike, 
terminating the ſtalks ; the flowers ſtand horizontally, 
ſpreading -out on each fide the ſtalk; they have 
longer tubes than the other ſpecies, and are of 4 pur- 
ple colour. Theſe appear in June, and the ſeeds ri- 
en in September, ſoon after which the plants decay. 

t is propagated- by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown on 
a moderate hot- bed in the ſpring, often watering the 
ground to bring up the plants; and if the ſeaſon 

ould prove warm, the of the hot-bed ſhould 
be ſhaded in the heat of the day; when the plants 
are up, they ſhould haye -a large ſhare of freſh air 
admitted to them in warm weather, to prevent their 
drawing up weak, and ſhould be frequently refreſhed 
with water. When they are fit to remove, they ſhould 
be each planted in a ſeparate pot, plunging them into 
a moderate hot- bed to forward their taking new root: 
after which they ſhould be gradually inured to bear 
the open air, into which they ſhould be removed b 
the beginning of June, where they may remain till 

October, when they ſhould be removed into a com- 


| ſome of them may be drawn out 


mon frame, where they may be ſheltered from froſt | 
in winter, but ſhould always enjoy the free air in mild 
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weather. The ſpring following ſome of the plants 
ſhould be ſhaken out of the pots, and planted in bor- 
ders; but a few of them ſhould be put into larger 
pots, where they may flower and ſecd: this is called 

phemerum by Linnæus, but is not ſa, — 
When the plants come up, they mult have plenty of 
air admitted to them in warm weather, to prevent 
their drawing up weak ; then they may be planted 
into the 4 of the pleaſure-· garden, where they 
will flower and produce ripe — the following 
ſummer. | 
The fourth ſort is an annual plant, which is too ten- 
der to riſe in the open air in this country, therefore 
the feeds ſhould be fown on a moderate hot- bed in 
the ſpring, and the plants afterward treated in the 
ſame manner as hath been directed for the third ſort. 
The fifth ſort was firſt brought from Canada, where 
it grows naturally; this hath a perennial creeping 
root, ſending up many erect ſtalks about two feet 
high, garniſhed with oblong, oblique, ſmooth leaves, 
placed oppoſite z they are veined on their under fide 
and end in acute points. The flowers are produc 
from the wings of the ſtalks, each ſitting upon a long 
. there are three or four of theſe 
ariſing from the ſnort branches, which come out on 
each ſide the ſtalk, at all the upper joints. The 
flowers are like thoſe of the firſt ſort, but ſmaller, 
and hang downward ; theſe appear in June and July, 
but are ſeldom ſucceeded by any ſeeds in England. 
This fort ſpreads and propagates by roots, in as great 
plenty as the firſt, and is equally hardy, ſq requires no 
other culture, | 
The ſixth fort grows naturally in Spain, and was for- 
merly titled by John Bauhin and others, Ephemerum; 
this hath a perennial root, from which ariſe ſeveral 
upright ſtalks upward of three feet high, garniſhed 
with narrow, ſmooth, ſpear-ſhaped leaves, which 
ſtand oppoſite, and at the baſe of theſe come ou 
ſhart ſide branches, garniſhed with ſmaller leaves of 
the ſame ſhape. The flowers are produced in a long, 
cloſe, upright ſpike, at the top of the ſtalk ; they 


are cut into five oval ſegments, which are white, 


{preading open, and the ſtamina ſtand out longer 
than the petal. It flowers in June, and the ſeeds 
ripen in autumn, | 
| his is the fineſt ſpecies of this genus, and as the 

roots of it do not ſpread like thoſe of the other, ſo 
deſerves a place in the pleaſure-garden, where it is a 
very ornamental plant for ſhady borders. It loves a 
moiſt ſoil and a ſhady ſitnation, where it will continue 
long in beauty. It may be propagated by parting 
the roots in autumn, but by this method it increaſes 
ſlowly; ſo that the only way to have it in plenty, is by 
ſowing the ſeeds : theſe ſhould be ſown upon an eaſt- 
aſpected border in autumn, ſqon after they are ripe, 

then the plants will come up the following ſpring ; 
but thoſe which are ſoyn in the ſpring will got grow 
the ſame year. When the plants come up they ſhould 
be kept clean from weeds, and if they are tog cloſe, 
tranſplanted on 
a ſhady border, which will give the remaining plants 
room to grow till autumn, when they may be tranſ- 
planted into the horders of the flower. garden where 
they are deſigned to flower; after which they will 
require no other culture but to keep them clean 
from weeds, and dig the groynd between them every 


ſpring. 
The eventh fort is commonly called Moneywort, or 


Herb Two-pence; this is a perennial plant, which 
Fron naturally in moiſt ſhady places in moſt parts of 
ngland, ſo is not cultivated in gardens, The ſtalks 
of this trail upon the ground, and put out roots, by 
which it ſoon ſpreads to a great diſtance. The leaves 
are almoſt heart-ſhaped, and placed by pairs. The 
flowers come out ſingly from the ſide of the ſtalks ; 
they are yellow, appearing in June and July. 
The eighth ſort is a ſmall trailing plant, which grows 
upon bogs in moſſy places in moſt parts of England, 
but cannot be cultivated on dry ground. The ſtalks 
ſeldom are more than 7 K or four inches long, and 
| "4 af 
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are terminated by three or four fmall flowers, of a 
brigbt purple colour, growing in a bunch. This 
flowers in fone, but is 5 planted in gardens. 
The ninth fort is a perennial plant with trailing ſtalks, 
which grow naturally in moiſt woods in moſt parts 
of England, fo is not cultivated in gardens. The 
leaves ſtand oppolite at each joint; they are ſmooth, 
oval, and acute- pointed. The flowers come out fingly 
from the ſide of the ſtalk, upon long foot-ſtalks ; they 
are yellow, and ſpread open like the flowers of Chick- 
weed, This flowers in May and June, and the ſeeds 
ripen in autumn, | | 

The tenth ſort grows —_—_ among Ruſhes and 
Reeds, by the rivers ſides in Holland; this hath a 
perennial creeping root like the firſt. The ſtalks riſe 
a foot high; they are ſlender, and are garniſhed by 
ſpear-ſhaped leaves an inch and a half long, and a 
quarter of an inch broad in the middle, placed ſome- 
times by pairs, at others by threes, and often four at 
each joint, ſurrounding the ſtalk. The flowers alſo 
come out at each joint, four of them ſtanding round 
the ſtalk in whorls, each Having a diſtin ſlender foot- 
ſtalk an inch long. The flowers are ſmall and yel- 
low ; they * in June, and are ſometimes ſuc- 
ceeded by ſeeds which ripen in autumn; it may be 


treated in the tame manner as the firſt ſort, and is 


equally hardy. 

LYSIMACHIA GALERICULATA. See 

 ScuTELLARIA. | | i 

LYSIMACHIA NON PAPPOS A. See 
CENOTHERA. | 

LYSIMACHIA SILIQUOSA. See Epito- 
BIUM, 

LYTHRUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 532. 
Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 253. tab. 129. Willow Herb, or 
purple Looftrife. | 

he CHARACTERS are, 

The flower hath a cylindrical ſtriated empalement of one 
leaf, indented at the brim in twelve parts, which are al- 
ternately ſmaller. It has fix oblong blunt petals which 
ſpread open, whoſe tails are inſerted in the indentures of 
the empalement, and ten ſlender ſtamina the length of the 
empalement, the upper being ſhorter than the lower, ter- 
minated by ſingle riſing ſummits. In the center is fituated 
an oblong germen, ſupporting an awl-ſhaped declining ſtyle, 
crowned by a rifing orbicular fligma. The germen after- 
ward turns to an oblong acute capſule with two cells, filled 
with ſmall ſeeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnzus's eleventh claſs, intitled Dodecandria Mo- 
nogynia, which includes thoſe plants whoſe flowers 
have twelve ſtamina and one ityle, 

The Spxcixs are, 

1. EL,yTHRUM (Salicaria) foliis oppoſitis cordato-lance- 
olatis, floribus ſpicatis dodecandris. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
446. Lythrum with heart ſpear-ſhaped leaves placed op- 
peſite, and flowers growing in ſpikes, having twelve la- 
mina. Salicaria vulgaris, purpurea, folis oblongis. 
Tourn. Inſt, R. II.. 253. Common purple Willow Herb 
with oblong leaves. 


2. LyTuRuM (Tomentoſum) foliis cordato-ovatis, flori- | 


bus verticillato-ſpicatis . tomentoſis. Lythrum with 
oval beart-ſbaped leaves, and flowers growing in whorlly 
ſpikes, which are woolly. Salicaria purpurea, foliis ſub- 

rotundis. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 253. Purple Willow Herb 
with reundiſh leaves. 

3. LyYTirRuM (Hyſopifolia) foliis alternis linearibus, 
floribus hexandris. Hort. Upſal. 118. Lythrum with 
linear alternate leaves, and flowers having fix ſtamina. 
Salicaria "_ folio anguſtiore. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 
253. Willow Herb with a narrow Hyſſop leaf. 

4. LyTHkum (Luftanicum) toliis lanceolatis ternis gla- 
bris, floribus ſpicatis decandris. Lytbrum with ſmooth 


JpearſPapec leaves placed by threes, and flowers growing 
in ſpikes, 


which have ten ſtamina. Salicaria Lufitanica, | 


anguſtiore foliv. Tourn. Inſt. R. HI. 253. Portugal 
Willow Herb toit @ narrocoer leaf. 

g. LyTUu nun (Hiſpanicum) ftoliis oblongo-ovatis in- 
ferne oppolitis ſupernè alternis floribus hexandris. Ly- 


thrum with cblong oval leaves placed oppoſite below, but | 


Salicaria. 
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above alternate, and flowers having fix lamina. Silica, 
ria Hiſpanica, hy ſſopifolia, floribus oblongis ſaturate 
cœruleis. Tourn. Inſt. 253. Spaniſh Willow Herb with 

2 Hyſſop leaf, and oblong, deep, blue flowers. 

6. LyTMRun (Verticillatum) foliis oppoſitis, ſubtus to- 
mentoſis ſubpetiolatis, floribus verticillatis lateralibus. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 446. Willow Herb with oppoſite leaves, 
which are woolly on their under fide, and flowers growi,, 1 
in whorls round the ſtalks. 

7. LyTHRUM (Petiolatum) foliis oppoſitis linearibus pe- 
tiolatis, floribus dodecandris. Lin. Sp. Plant. 46. 
Willow Herb with linear leaves placed oppoſite, baving 
foot-ſtalks, and flowers with twelve lamina. 

8. LyTuruM (Lineare) foliis oppoſitis linearibus, flo- 
ribus oppoſitis hexandris. Lin. Sp. Plant. 447. l. 

' low Herb with linear oppoſue leaves, and flowers baving 
fix ſtamina, which are placed oppoſite. 

9. LyTaxuM (Americanum) foliis oblongo-ovatis in- 

ferne oppoſitis ſuperne alternis, floribus hexandris, 

caule erecto. Willow Herb with oblong leaves placed op- 
poſite below, and above alternate, with flowers having ſix 
ſtamina and an erett ſtalk. Salicaria Americana, hyſ- 
ſopi folio latiore, floribus minimis. Houſt. MSS. Ame- 
rican Willow Herb with a broader Hyſſop leaf, and. very 

ſmall flowers. h 

The firſt fort grows naturally by the ſide of rivers and 

ditches in moſt parts of England. It has a peren- 

nial root, from which come torth ſeveral upright an- 

lar ſtalks, which riſe from three to four feet high; 
they are of a purple colour, and are garniſhed with 
oblong leaves, placed ſometimes by pairs oppoſite, at 
others there are three leaves at each joint, ſtanding 
round the ſtalk. The flowers are produced in a long 
ſpike at the top of the ſtalk; they are of a fine pur- 

e colour, and make a fine appearance. This flowers 
in July, and the feeds ripen in autumn : although this 
plant is deſpiſed, becauſe it grows common, yet it me- 
rits a place in gardens better than many other which 
are propagated with care, becauſe they are more rare. 

It is eaſily cultivated by parting the roots in autumn, 

and ſhould be planted in a moiſt fail, where it will 

thrive and flower without any other care than the 
keeping it clean from weeds,  * 

There is a variety of this with an hexangular ſtalk, 

and generally with three leaves at each joint; but this 

is only accidental, for the roots of this, when removed 
into a garden, come to the common ſort. 

The ſecond ſort hath perennial roots like the firſt, 

from which come out upright branching ſtalks three 

feet high, garniſhed with oval heart-ſhaped leaves 

about one inch long, and three quarters of an inch . 

broad ; they are downy, and placed by threes round 

the ſtalk. The flowers are produced in long ſpikes 
at the top of the ſtalks, bur they are diſpoſed in thick 
whorls, with ſpaces between each; they are of a fine 

urple colour, and appear at the ſame time with the 
ormer. This may be propagated in the ſame way as 

the firſt ſort, and is equally hardy. 
The third ſort grows naturally in moiſt bogs in many 
parts of England, ſo is ſeldom admitted into gardens 
this hath a perennial root, ſending up two or three 
branching ſtalks about a foot high, garniſhed with 
narrow leaves, placed alternate. The upper part of 
the ſtalk is garniſhed with flowers, which come out 
from the ſide ſingly at each joint, ſtanding clole to 
the baſe of the leaves; they are ſmall, and of a light 
purple colour, appearing in June, and the ſeeds ripen 
in autumn. | 

The fourth ſort grows naturally in Spain and Por- 

tugal, in moiſt places by the ſide of waters; this has a 

perennial root and ſtalks like the firſt, which ſeldom 

grow more than one foot high, garniſhed with nar- 
rower and ſhorter leaves than the firſt, which are 
ſmooth, and placed by threes round the ſtalk. Ihe 
flowers grow in ſpikes at the top of the ſtalks , they 
are of a Night purple colour, and appear in July. ve 

— ripen in autumn. This fort is hardy, and may 

propagated in the ſame way as the firſt. 

The fifth fort grows naturally in Spain and Portugal. 

from both which countries I have received the . 

ie 
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The root of this is perennial. The ſtalks ate Nender, 
not more than nine or ten inches long, ſpreading out 
on every ſide. The lower part of the ſtalks are gar- 
niſhed with oblong oval leaves, placed oppoſite. On 
the upper part of the ſtalks the leaves are narrower, 
and placed alternate. The flowers come but ſingly 
from the ſide of the ſtalks at each joint; they are lar- 
ger than thoſe of the common fort, and of a deeper 
purple colour, ſo make a fine appearance in July, 
when they are in beauty. | 
This ſort has never produced any ſeeds in. England, 
and the ſevere froſt in 1740, killed all the plants here, 
ſince which time I have not ſeen any of them in the 
Engliſh gardens. 
The ſixth fort grows naturally in the northern parts of 
America; this riſes with a ſtiff branching ſtalk a 
foot and a half high, garniſhed with oblong leaves, 
which are downy, and placed oppoſite, ſtanding * 
very ſhort foot · ſtalks. The flowers are produced in 
whorls round the flalks; they are of a pale purple 
colour, and appear in July ; theſe are ſucceeded by 
capſules with two cells, filled with feeds which ripen 
in autumn. 
The ſeventh ſort grows naturally in Virginia, from 
whence I received the ſeeds ; this riſes with an upright 
woolly ſtalk near two feet high, garniſhed with linear 
leaves placed oppoſite, upon ſhort foot-ſtalks. The 
flowers come out from the wing of the ſtalks ſingly ; 
they are ſmall, tubulous, and of a pale purple colour, 
ſo make no great appearance; theſe appear in July, 
and in warm ſeaſons only will perfect ſeeds; but the 
roots of this fort will increaſe ſo faſt, as to render the 
propagating the plants by ſeeds unneceſſary, when 
once obtained. 
The eighth ſort grows naturally in North America. 
It has a perennial root. The ſtalks are lender, about 


| 
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a foot high, garniſhed with linear leaves placed op- 
— which are entire. The flowers come out ſingly 

rom the wings of the leaves, on the upper part of the 
ſtalks ; they are ſmall, white, and have ſix petals. 
The empalement is ſtreaked, and cut at the top into 
ſix parts, and the flower has ſix ſtamina. This flowers 
in — and the ſeeds ripen in autumn. 

The ninth ſort was diſcovered by the late Dr. Houſ- 
toun at La Vera Cruz, growing in ſwamps, where 
the water had ſtagnated. This Rach a ligneous root, 
from which ariſe two or three ſlender ſtalks upward 
of two feet high, garniſhed with oblong, oval, ſmooth 
leaves, which, on the lower part of the ſtalks are op- 
polite, but thoſe on the upper part are narrow and al- 
ternate. The flowers come out from the wings of the 
leaves, on the upper part of the ſtalk ſingly ; they are 
ſmall and white, having fix petals and fix ſtamina ; 
theſe do not appear till the ſecond year from ſeed, and 
have not produced any good ſeeds in England, 


This fort is tender, ſo will not live in the open air in 


England, It is propagated by ſeeds, which thould be 
ſown in pots, and plunged into an old hot- bed the firſt 
ſeaſon ; for the ſeeds never riſe the firſt year, unleſs 
they are ſown in autumn; the pots ſhould be ſheltered 
in winter, and the ſpring following placed on a hot- 
bed to bring up the plants; theſe muſt be treated in 
the ſame way as other tender plants from the ſame 
country. | 
All the other ſorts, when raiſed from ſeeds, ſhould be 
ſown in autumn, otherwiſe the ſeeds will remain a 
ear in the ground, ſo that thoſe ſeeds which are 
rought trom America, never grow the ſame year they 
are ſown"; for which reaſon the ground ſhould not be 
. in which the ſceds are ſown, but left p = 
ollowing ſpring, when the plants will come up 1 
leeds ere — . viewed 
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ACALEB. See CxRAsus. 
MAD DER. See Rust TincTtoruM. 
MAGNOLIA. Plum. Nov. Gen. 38. 
tab. 7. Lin. Gen. Plant. 610. The Lau- 
rel-leaved Tulip-tree, vulgò. 
The CHARACTERS are, 
The empalement is compoſed of three oval concave leaves 


2. 
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lauri folio ſubtus albicante. Cateſb. Hiſt. Car. 1. p. 
39. Magnolia with a Bay leaf, which is whitiſh on > 
under fide, commonly called Small Magnolia, or Laurel. 
leaved Tukp-tree. | 

MacnoLta (Grandiflora) foliis lanceolatis nti- 
bus, caule erecto arboreo. Fig. Plant. tab. 172. Mag- 


nolia with ſpear-ſhaped leaves which are evergreen, and 


like petals, which ſoon fall away. The flower is compoſed 
of nine oblong blunt petals, which are concave. It hath a 
great number of ſhort ſtamina which are compreſſed, and 
. Inſerted into the germen, terminated by linear ſummits, ad- 
bering to every fide of the ſtamina. It hath many oblong 
oval germina faſtened to the receptacle, ſupporting re- 
curved, contorted, ſhort ſtyles, with longitudinal hairy 
. fligmas. The germen afterward become oval cones, with 
roundiſh compreſſed capſules almoſt imbricated, having 
one cell, opening with two valves, inclofing one kidney- 
- ſhaped ſeed, hanging by a fender thread the ſcale 
of the cone. | 
his genus of plants is ranged in the ſeventh ſection 
of Linnzus's thirteenth claſs, intitled Polyandria Po- 
lygynia, which includes thoſe plants whoſe flowers 
have many ſtamina and ſtyles. If Father Plumier's 
figure of the ſection of his fruit is exact, his muſt be 
a different genus from this ; for the ſeeds of his are 
repreſented within the fruit, lying round a column. 
The Speis are, 
1. MaNOoLIA (Glan) foliis 9 ſubtus 
laucis. Lin. Sp. 755. Magnolia with oval ſpear-ſbaped 
leaves, which & gray on their under fide. Magnolia 


an ere tree-like ſtalk. Magnolia altiſſima, flore ingenti 
candido. Cateſb. Carol. 2. p. 61. Tall Magnolia, 
with a very large white flower, commonly called Greater 
Magnolia, or Tulip-tree, with a Laurel leaf. 

3. MacwoL1a (Tripetala) foliis lanceolatis ampliſſimis 
annuis, petalis exterioribus dependentibus. Magnc/:a 
with very large ſpear-ſhaped leaves which are annual, a 
the outer petals of the flower declining. Magnolia ampliſſi- 
mo flore albo, fructu coccineo. Cateſb. Car. 2. p. 80. 

' Magnolia with a very large white flower and @ ſcarict 
fruit, commonly called Umbrella-tree, 

4. MacxoLia (Acuminata) foliis ovato-lanceolatis acu- 
minatis annuis, petalis obtuſis. Maguclia with oval, 
bear. Maped, pointed leaves, which are annual, and obtuſe 
petals to the flower. Magnolia flore albo, folio majore 
acuminato, haud albicante. Cateſb. Car. 3. p. 18. Mag- 
volia with a wwhite flower, aud a larger acute-pointed leaf, 
not whitiſh. | | 
The firſt ſort grows pretty common in Virginia, Cara- 
lina, and in moſt other parts of North America, 
where it is found in moiſt places, near brooks ; this 
uſually grows abour fifteen or ſixteen feet high, with 

à Nender ftem. The wood is white and ipongy, 


My 
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the bark is ſmooth and white, the branches are gar- 
niſhed with thick ſmooth leaves, reſembling thoſe of 
the Bay, but are of an oval ſhape, and ſmooth on 
their _ being white underneath. The flowers 
are produced in May and June at the extremity of 
the branches, which are white, compoſed of ſix petals 
which are concave, and have an agreeable ſweet ſcent. 
After theſe are paſt, the fruit increaſes in ſize to be 
as large as x Walnut with its cover, but of a conical 
ſhape, having many cells round the outſide, in each 
of which is lod a flat ſeed, about the ze of a 
Kidney-bean. This fruit is at firſt green, afterward 
red, and, when ripe, of a brown c . The ſeeds, 
when ripe, are diſcharged from their cells, and hang 
by a ſlender thread. 
In the natural places of its growth, there is a ſucceſ- 
ſion of the flowers on the trees for two months or 
more, during which time the woods are perfumed 
with them; but all thoſe trees which have produced 
flowers in England, ſeldom have more than twelve or 
fourteen flowers upon each, which are of ſhort dura- 
tion, and are not ſucceeded by others; the leaves of 
this ſort fall off in winter. | 
The young plants of this ſort 4 retain their 
leaves through the greateſt part of winter, and often 
do not fall off till the young ſhoots thruſt them off, 
which has occaſioned forme perſons to believe the 

lants were evergreen; but when they are three or 

our years old, they conſtantly caſt their leaves by the 
beginning of November. 
When theſe trees are tranſplanted from the places of 
their growth into dry ground, they make handſomer 
trees, and produce a greater number of flowers ; this 
is to be underſtood of America, for in Eu they. 
do not thrive ſo well in a dry foil as in a moiſt loamy 
land. The greateſt number of theſe trees, which are 
ed op in England, are at hisGrace theDuke of 
Norfolk's, at Workſop Manor, in — — 
The ſecond ſort grows in Florida and South Carolina, 
where it riſes to the height of eighty feet or more, 
with a ſtrait trunk upward of two feet diameter, hav- 
ing a large regular head : the leaves of this tree re- 
ſemble thoſe of the common Laurel, but are much 

r, and of a ſhining green on their upper ſide, 

and, in ſome trees, they are of a ruſſet, or buff co- 
lour, on their under ſide; theſe leaves continue all 
the year, ſo that this is one of the moſt beautiful 
evergreen trees yet known. The flowers are produced 
at the end of the branches; they are compoſed of 
eight or ten petals, which are narrow at their baſe, 
but broad at their extremity, where they are rounded, 
and a little waved ; theſe ſpread open wide, and are 
of a pure white colour. In the center is ſituated a 
great number of ſtamina and ſtyles, faſtened to one 
common receptaculum ; theſe flowers are ſucreeded 
by oblong ſcaly cones in the places where it grows 
naturally, but the ſummers are not warm enough in 
England to produce any fruit to perfection, though 
fome vid plants do often form cones. Theſe 
trees in their native places of growth begin to pro- 
duce their flowers in May, and continue a long time 
in flower, ſo that the woods are perfumed with their 
odour the part of ſummer; but thoſe which 
have flowered in England, feldom begin till the mid- | 
dle or latter end of June, and do not continue lon 
in beauty. The largeſt tree of this kind, which 
have met with in England, is in the garden of Sir 
John Colliton, of Exmouth, in Devonſhire, which 
has produced flowers for ſeveral years; there are alſo 
many pretty large plants of this ſort in the gardens of 
his Grace the Duke of Richmond, at wood, in 
Suſſex, one of which has has produced flowers ſeveral 
years ; and in the nurſery of Mr. Chriſtopher Gray, 
near Fulham, there is one very handſome plant, which 
has alſo produced many flowers ſeveral years. 
As this * is a native of a warm country, it is a lit- 
tle impatient of cold, eſpecially while young, there- 
fore the plants ſhould be kept in pots, and red 
in winter for ſome years, until they have acquired 


The third fort grows in Carolina p 


ſtrength, when they may be ſhaken out of the pots, 
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and planted in the full ground, but they muſt be 
planted in a warm ſituation, where they may be 
defended from the ſtrong winds, and ſcreened from 
the _ and eaſt, otherwiſe they will not live 
There were a great number of young plants in Fn. 
land before the year 17393 but a — part of == 
were deſtroyed by that ſevere winter, and ſince then 

there have been few good ſeeds ſent to England, «; 
that there are not many of the plants at preſent to be 
fold in the nurſeries ; and as almoſt.every perſon who 
is curious in gardening, is deſirous to have ſome of 
theſe beautiful trees in theit gardens, the demand for 
them of late has greatly increaſed their value. If 
this tree can be ſo far naturalized as to endure the 
cold of our ſevereſt winters abroad, it will be one of 


the greateſt ornaments to our gardens; and this we 


ma „ will, in time, be effected, by diligen 
— hw. and care; for the time when theſe — 
ſuffer moſt, is in autumn, by the early froſts; for the 
extremity of the ſhoots being then tender, as they are 
then generally growing freely, a ſmall froſt will pinch 
them, and afterward the whole ſhoot frequently de- 
cays ; fo that the plants ſhould be guarded againſt 
theſe early froſts, by covering their tops with mats 
until the ſhoots are hardened, after which time they 
will not be in fo much danger of ſuffering ; for 1 
have conitantly obſerved, that if theſe plants eſcape 
the early froſts of the autumn, they are ſeldom in- 
jured afterward: in the ſevere winter in the year 
1739-40, I had a pretty large plant growing in the 
open air, which was killed down by * froſt, and [I 
— * was entirely deſtroyed, as there was not the 
leaſt appearance of life in the ſtem; ſo that after 


Midſummer I cut it down to the ground, but left the 


root remaining, which, to my great ſurprize, ſhot up 
_ the year after. This I mention, to caution peo- 
e from being too haſty in deſtroying plants after 
rd froſt, but to have them wait until there can be 
no hopes of their recovery. 
The third fort frequent, bur 
in Virginia it is pretty rare; this uſually grows from 
ſixteen to twenty feet high, with a ſlender trunk ; the 
wood is ſoft and pony: the leaves of this tree are 
remarkably large, and are produced in horizontal 
circles, ſomewhat reſembling an umbrella, from 
whence the inhabitants of thoſe countries have given it 
the title of Umbrella- tree. The flowers are compoſed 
of ten or eleven white petals, which hang down with- 
out any order; the fruit is very like that of the former 
fort; the leaves of this fort drop off at the beginning 
of winter. 
This tree 1s as yet very rare in Europe, but as it is 
ted from ſeeds, we may hope to have it in 
ou plenty ſoon, if we can obtain good ſeeds from 
arolina, for it is rarely met with in Virginia. 
The fourth fort is alſo very rare in England ; there 
are but few of the plants at preſent here, nor is it very 
common in any of the habitable parts of America: 
ſome of theſe trees have been diſcovered by Mr. John 
Bartram, growing on the north branch of Suſque- 
hannah river, The leaves of this tree are near eight 
inches long and five broad, ending in a point. The 
flowers come out early in the ſpring, which are com- 
of twelve white petals, ſhaped like thoſe of the 
nd fort the fruit of this tree is longer than thoſe 
of the other ſpecies, but in other reſpects agrees with 
them. The wood of this tree is of a fine grain, and 


an a_ —— 

All theſe ſorts are = — ſeeds, which muſt 
be procured from the places of their natural growth 
theſe ſhould be put up in ſand, and ſent over to Eng- 
land as ſoon as poſſible; for if they are kept long 
ourof the ground, they very rarely grow, therefore 
the ſeeds ld be ſown as foon as poſſible, when 
they arrive here. - 

Some years paſt I received a good quantity of theſe 
ſeeds from Carolina, which I ſowed in pots as ſoon as 
I received them, and plunged the pots into an old 
hot bed of tanners bark ; and with this management 


J raiſed 
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I raiſed a great number of plants, but from the ſeeds 
which have been lately brought over, there have | 
been but few plants produced; whether the ſeeds 
were not perfectly ripe when they were gathered, or 
from what other cauſe this has 2 cannot 


ſay, but it is certain the fault muſt be in the ſeeds, 
becauſe thoſe before - mentioned were differently ſown 
and managed by the ſeveral perſons who received 
them, and the ſucceſs was nearly alike every where. 
There have been ſeveral plants of the firſt and ſecond 
ſort raiſed from layers, and ſome from cuttings z but 
theſe do not thrive ſo well as thoſe which come from 
ſeeds, nor will they grow to near the ſize of thoſe, ſo 
that it is much the beſt way to procure their ſeeds. 
from America, and propagate them that way. 

The firſt ſort frequently comes up well from ſeeds, / 
but the young plants are very difficult to keep the 
two firſt years; for if they are expoſed much to the 
ſun, their leaves change yellow and the plants de- 
cay; ſo the beſt way is to keep the pots plunged in a 
moderate hot- bed, and ſhade them every day from 
the ſun with mats, giving them air in plenty when the 
weathet is warm, and frequently refreſh, them with 
water; during the winter ſeaſon they muſt be ſcreen- 
ed from froſt, and in mild weather they muſt enjoy 
the free air, to prevent their growing mouldy, 
and they ſhould have but little wet in winter. 
With -this management the plants -may be train- 
ed up, and when they have acquired ſtrength, 
they may be planted in the open air, where they will 
thrive and flower, if they have a warm ſheltered 
ſituation. | | ' 

The ſecond fort is not ſo difficult to train up as the 
firſt, but in order to get them forward, it will be 
proper when they are removed out of the ſeed- pots, 
to Lew them each into a ſeparate ſmall por, filled 
with ſoft loamy earth, and plunge them into a gentle 
hot-bed of tanners bark, obſerving to ſhade them 
from the ſun, and admit proper air to them; but at 
Midſummer, if they are well rooted, they ſhould be 


inured to the open air ually, and then placed in a | 


ſheltered ſituation, where they may remain till au- 
tumn; but on the firſt approach of froſt, they ſhould 
be removed under ſhelter, otherwiſe the early froſts 


will pinch their tender ſhoots, which often occaſions | 


their dying downward after. Whenthe plants have 


t ſtrength, ſome of them may be turned out of | 


e pots, and planted in the full ground in a warm 
ſheltered ſituation, but part of them ſhould be kept 
in pots, and ſheltered in the winter, to preſerve 
23 it by 2 froſt, the other ſhould be — 

the plants e rogreſs, they will be ſtron 
wal lant in Fe al ground in abour ſix or fs 
ven years from ſeeds. The time for removing or 
ſhifting theſe plants is in March, before they begin 
to ſhoot, which may ſometimes happen to be too ſoon 
to turn them out of the pats into the full ground, 
_ eſpecially if the ſeaſon proves late; but as there will 
be no danger in removing. them out of the pots, the 
ball of earth being preſerved to their roots, ſo it is 


— 
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As the plants get ſtrength, they will be better able 
to endure the cold of our climate, though it will be 
proper to lay ſome mulch about their roots every 
winter; and, in very ſevere froſt, to cover their heads 
and ſtems. | 
It is the firſt fort which requires the moſt care, 
being much tenderer than any of the other, for they 
will endure the cold very well, without much care, 
after they have acquired ſtrength ; for as theſe loſe 

their leaves in the winter, the froſt will not have fo 
much force upon them as of the firſt ſort, whoſe 

2 are e toward the end of the 

ts, eſpecially when they grow freely, or ſhoot late 
in the autumn. 

MAHALE ZB. Sce CxRAsUs. 

MAJORAN A. See Orrcanum. 

MALABAR NUT. See Jvsricia, | 

MALA ZAZTHIOPICA. See Lycorzrsicon. 

MALA ARMENIACA. See Armentaca. 

MALACOIDES.. See MarLores. 

MALACOTONEA.. See'Cyponia. 

MALAINSAN A. See MsLoncewna. 

MALLOW, See MarLva. | 

MALLOW-TREE. See LavarTtra. 

M AL OPE. Baſtard Mallow. 

The CraracTers are, pa. 

The flower, which is ſhaped like that of the Mallow, hath 
a double empalement, the outer being compoſed of three 
heart-ſhaped leaves, and the inner is of one leaf cut into 
ve ſegments ; the flower is of one petal, divided into froe 
parts at the bottom, where they are joined, but ſo near 
the bottom'as to have the ance of frue petals, In 
the center ariſes the pointal, having a great number of 
ſtamina ſurrounding it, "which are joined cloſely, and form 
& ſort of column. The-pointal afterward becomes a fruit 

. compoſed of many cells, which are collected into a bead, in 
each of which is lodged a fingle ſeed. 

We have but one Sexcizs of this plant, viz. 
MaLoez (Malaceides) foliis ovatis crenatis glabris. Lin. 
Hort. Cliff. 347. Baſtard Mallow, with oval ſmooth 

, Which are notched. "Hs 
This plant was by Dr. Tournefort ſeparated from the 
Mallow, and made a diſtin& genus, by the title of 
Malacoides; but Dr. Linnæus has altered the title of 
this for Malope, being an enemy to all names which 
r 

whole plant rea e a e 

Mallow, but differs 4.4 it, A having the cells col- 
lected into a button, ſomewhat like a Blackberry; the 
branches ſpread, and lie almoſt flat upon the ground, 
extending themſelves a foot or more each way. The 
flowers are produced ſingly upon long foot-ſtalks, 
which ariſe from the wings of the leaves, which arc 
in ſhape and colour like thoſe of the Mallow. 

This is ted by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown 
in the — — they are ed to remain, for 
they do not bear tranſplanting well. If theſe ſeeds are 
ſown upon a warm border in Auguſt, the plants will 

frequently ſtand through the winter, and flower early 
the following ſeaſon, ſo that good ſeeds may be ob- 


beſt to defer this Nil the month of April; but it will | tained ; for thoſe which are ſown in the ſpring, N 
© 


be neceſſary to harden thoſe plants which are intend- 
ed to be planted out, by expoſing them to the air as 
much as poſſible before, which will keep the plants 
backward, and prevent their ſhooting; for if they 
make ſhoots in the green-houſe, thoſe will be too ten- 
der to bear the ſun, until they are by degrees harden- 
ed to it, and the leaſt froſt will greatly pinch them, 
_ ſuch froſts frequently happen very late in the 
pring. . | 
The to or three winters after theſe are planted out, 
it will be neceſſary to lay ſome, mulch on the ſurface 
of the ground about their, roots, as alſo to. throw 
ſome mats over their heads, eſpecially at the begin- 
ning of the morning froſts in autumn, for the ns 
before given; but in doing this, the heads of the 
plant ſhould never be too cloſely covered up, leſt 
thereby the ſhoots ſhould grow mouldy, for that will 
certainly kill the leading buds of every ſhoot, and 
Prove to the full as injurious to them as the froſt. 


ripen ſeeds the ſame year in England; and th 
pet being large, are often deſtroyed in winter, un- 
eſs they are ſheltered under a frame; it ſeldom con- 
tinues longer than two or three years, ſo that young 
plants ſhould be annually raiſed. 

MALPIGHIA. Plum. Nov. Gen. 46. tab, 36. 
Lin. Gen. Plant. 38. Barbadoes Cherry, vulgò. 
The CHARACTERS are, 

The flower hath 2 permanent empalement of fu 
leaves, which are cloſed together. It bath two oval mel- 
lous glands, adbering to the ſmall leaves within and with- 
out. It has five — petals, which are concave, 
and pry open, having long narrow tails, and ten 
awl-ſbaped ſtamina, which are erett, terminated by 
heart-ſhaped ſummits. It has @ ſmall roundiſb . 
Ae three flender ſtyles, crowned by obtuſe — 
he germen afterward turns to @ large furrowed globular 
| berry with one cell, incloſing three rough ſtony ſeeds, 

| which are angular. i 

* 8 L This 
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This genus of plants is ranged in the third ſection of 
Linnæus's tenth claſs, intitled Decandria Trigynia, 


which includes the plants whoſe flowers have ten ſta- | 


mina and three ſtyles. 
The Syectts are, L . I" 
1. MaLricnla (Glabra) foliis ovatis integerrimis gla- 


bris, pedunculis umbellatis. Hort. Cliff. 169. Mak | 


pigbia with ſmooth, oval, entire leaves, and umbellated 


foot-ftalks. Ceraſus Jamaicenſis, fructu tetrapyreno. 
| with a fruit | 


Hort. Amſt. 1. p. 145. Jamaica Ch 
having four ſeeds, commonly called Barbadoes Cherry. 
2. Martetcnia (Punicifolia) foliis ovato-lanceolatis, 
acuminatis, glabris, pedunculis umbellatis. ML. 
pigbia with oval, ſpear-ſhaped, ſmooth leaves, ending in 
acute points, and umbellated foot-ftalks. Malpighta ma- 
li punici facie. Plum. Nov. Gen. 46. Malpighia with 
the appearance of Pomegranate. | 

3. MaLercnia (Incana) foliis lanceolatis ſubtus incanis, 
pedunculis umbellatis alaribus. Malpighia 201th ſpear- 
ſhaped leaves, hoary on their under fide, . and umbellated 
foot-ſtalks, proceeding from the wings of the ftalk. 


4. MaLertcnia (Urens) foliis cordato-lanceolatis, ſetis | 


decumbentibus rigidis, racemis lateralibus. Malpighia 
with ſpear heart-ſhaped leaves, having rigid declining 
of "eu proceeding from the fides 


briſtles, and bunches 
4 the flalks. Malpighia latifolia, folio ſubtus ſpino- 
. Plam. 


Nov. Gen. 46. Broad-leaved 5 gba, with 
ing on the under fide of the leaf. 
Sowa (Nitida) foliis ovatis acutis glabris, pe- 


dunculis umbellatis alaribus terminalibuſque. Mal- 
pig bia with oval, ſmooth, acute-pointed leaves, and um- 
bellated foot. ſtalls, proceeding from the files and at the 
ends of the branches. 

6. Maueicnta (Paniculata) foliis oblongo- 
minatis glabris, pedunculis paniculatis, alaribus ter- 
minalibuſque. Malpighia with oblong, heart-ſhaped, 
ſmooth leaves, ending in acute points, and paniculated 
foat-ftalks proceeding from the fides and ends of the 
branches. A m fruticoſum, folio oblongo acu- 
minato, floribus racemoſis. Sloan. Cat. 89. Shrubby 
Dog ſbane xvith an oblong acute-pointed leaf, and flowers 
growing in cluſters. | * 

7. Matrioma (Anguftifolia) foliis lineari-lanceolatis, 
ſetis decumbentibus rigidis, 
alaribus. Malpighia with linear ſpear-ſhaped leaves, ri- 
gid declining briſtles, and foot-ſtalks having umbels of 


flowers proceeding from the fides of the branches. Mal- 


ighia anguſtifolia, folio ſubtus ſpinoſo. Plum. Nov. 
Ben. 46. Narrow-leaved Malpighia with ſpines under 
the leaves. IT 

8. MaLeicnia (Dlicifolia) foliis lanceolatis dentato-ſpi- 
nohs ſubtus hiſpidis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 426. Malpighia 
with ſpear-ſhaped leaves, indented and prickly, whoſe 
under. fides are ſet with ſpiny hairs. Malpighta an- 

uſtis & acuminatis aquitolit foliis. Plum. Nov. Gen. 
46. Malpighia with narrow and acute-pointed Holly 
leaves. | 

9. MaLetcyla (Lucida) foliis oblongo-ovatis obtu- 
ſis glabris, pedunculis racemoſis alaribus. Malpighia 
with oblong oval leaves, which are obtuſe and ſmooth, 
and branching foot-ſtalks of flowers proceeding from the 
fides of the branches. 

10. MarteicHla (Coccigrya) foli 
noſis, pedunculis unifloris. Malpighia with leaves 
nearly oval, indented, and prickly, Fx. | foot-ſtalks with 
one flower. Malpighia humilis, ilicis .cocci-glandi- 
ferz foliis. Plum. Nov. Gen. 46. Low Malpigbia with 
leaves like the Kermes Oak. 775 
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The firſt fort is commonly cultivated in the Weſt- | 

Indies for the ſake of its fruit; this tree uſually |. 

grows to the height of ſixteen or cightees feet, having | 
1 


a ſlender ſtem, covered with a light brown bark. 
The leaves are produced oppoſite ; they are oyal, 
ſmooth, ending in acute poins, and continue all the 
year. The flowers are produced in bunches upon 
pretty long foot-ſtalks, which come out from the fide 
and ar the end of the branches; theſe are compoſed 

of five roundiſh petals, which are of a Roſe colour, 
joined at their baſe. The flowers are ſucceeded by 

red fruit, ſhaped like thoſe of the ſmall wild Cherry, 


corditis acu-- 


— 


—ͤ— 


— i 


dunculis unbellatis | 


folits fahovatis dentato-ſpi- | 


* 


obtuſe concave 


MAL 
and'of the ſa me ſize, having ſeveral furrows, each 
inclofing four angular furrowed ſtones, ſurrounded 
by a thin 11 which 12 an agrceable acid flavour; 
the fruit r this often ripens in England. ; 


The ſecond fort grows naturally in Jamaica; this 


riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk ten or rwelye feet high, di- 
viding into ſeveral flender ſpreading branches, cover- 


ed with a light brown bark, garniſhed wich oval, 


ſpear-ſhaped, mooth leaves placed oppoſite, ending in 
acute points. The flowers are produced in ſmall um- 
bels at the end of the branches, upon ſhort foot- talks; 
they are of a pale Roſe colour, and compoſed of five 
| petals which are itidented, having long 
narrow tails, by which they are Joined ; theſe ſpread 
open, and in the center is ſituated the roundiſh ger- 
men, e ous ſtyles, attended by ten ſtami- 
na Which fpread aſunder. The germen afterward 
turns to a roundiſh pulpy berry with many furrows, 
red when ripe, incloſing three or four hard angular 
ſeeds. The fruit of this fort is eaten by the inhabitants 
of the iſles in America. 5 | 


The third ſort grows naturally at Campeachy, from 


whence it was ſent me by the late Mr. Robert Millar. 
This riſes with a ſtrong woody ſtalk eighteen or twen- 
ty feet high, dividing into many branches, covered 
with a brown ſpotted bark, garniſhed with ſpear- 
ſhaped leaves placed oppoſite, which are hoary on 
their under fide. The flowers come out in umbels 
from the ſide of the branches; they are of a Roſe co- 
lour, and are ſucceeded by oval channelled fruit, like 
thoſe of the former ſort. 3 4 2 

The fourth ſort grows naturally in Jamaica, from 
whence the late Dr. Houſtoun ſent me the ſeeds. 
This riſes with a woody ſtalk from fifteen to eighteen 
feet high, dividing into many pretty ſtrong branches, 
which are furrowed, and covered with a brown bark. 
The leaves are from three to four inches long, and 
one broad at their baſe, where they ar. Hunded in 
form of a heart, leflening otadually to the point; 
they are covered on their under ſides with ſtinging 
briftly hairs ſo cloſely, as to render it very trouble- 
ſome to handle them, for theſe hairs faſten themſelves 
into the fleſh, and are difficult to get out again. The 
flowers are produced in umbels from the fide of the 
branches; they are of a light purple colour, and 
ſhaped like thole of the other ſpecies ; they are ſuc- 
ceeded by oval furrowed fruit like that of the for- 
mer ſort. This is called in the Weſt-Indies, Couhage, 
or Cowitch Cherry. _ 

The fifth ſort grows naturally at Carthagena in New 
Spain, from whence the late Dr. Houſtoun ſent me 
the ſeeds.” This riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk about ten 


feet high, covered with a light brown ſpotted bark, 


branching out regularly at the top on every ſide; the 
leaves are oval, ſmooth, and end in acute points, 
ſtanding oppoſite, of a light green on the upper (ide, 
but paler on the under. The flowers come out from 
the fide of the ſtalks in ſmall umbels, ſtanding erect; 
the foot-ſtalks of the umbels are ſcarce an inch long. 
They are of a pale bluſh colour, ſhaped like choſe of 
the former ſorts ; theſe are ſucceeded by roundiſh 
furrowed berries with a red ſkin, covering three hard 
angular ſeeds. * | 
The fixth ſort grows naturally in Jamaica, from 
whence the late By. Houſtoun ſent the Teeds to 1'ng- 
land. This riſes with ſeveral ſlender Thrubby ſta 


from five to ſix feet high, garniſhed with oblong 


heart-ſhaped, leaves, four inches long and one inch 
and a quarter broad at the bafe, whert they are round- 
ed in two heart-ſhaped lobes, gradually diminiſking 
to the point ; they are ſmooth, and of a pale yellowiſh 
green, placed oppoſite. The flowers are produced 
in looſe panicles from the ide and at the end of the 
branches ; they are of a light purple colour, ſhaped 


like thoſe of the other ſpecies, but ſinaller ; the fruit 


is more pointed, and not T6 much furrowed: 
The ſevench fort was ſellt me Hom the iſland Barbu- 


da: this riſes with"a ſhrubby ffalk ſeven or eight fect 


: high, covered with a bright purpliſh bark which 1s 
ſpot ted and furrowed, dividing toward the * 8 
evera 


ſeyeral ſmaller branches, garniſhed with narrow = 
ſhaped leaves, about 1705 inches long and a 12 
of an inch broad, of a lucid green on their upper fide, 
but of a ruſſet brown on their under, where they are 
cloſely armed with ſtinging briſtles, which faſten 
themſelves into the fleſh or * ba of thoſe who tauch 
them; theſe leaves are placed oppoſite, The flowers 
are produced from the ſide and at the end of the 
branches in ſmall umbels; they are of a 
colour, of the ſame form of the other 
ſmaller; and are ſucceeded by ſmall, oval, furrowed 
fruit, of a dark purple colour when ripe. 


The eighth ſort was ſent me from the iſland Berbuda | 
turally. This f 


in the Weſt - Indies, where it grows 
riſes with a ſtrong woody ſtem from fifteen to twenty 
feet high, dividing -into many ſpreading branches, | 
covere 8 


with a gray bark, garniſhed with oblang oval | 


leaves of a firm conſiſtence; they are about an inch 
long, and half an inch broad, rounded at their ends, 
of a lucid green, and placed %Þ lite, The flowers 
come out from the ſide, and allo 

branches, upon pretty long foot-ſtalks, which branch 
in form 2 racemus, or long bunch. They are of 
the ſame form with thoſe of the other ſpecies, but va- | 
ry in their colour, ſome of them being of a bright 
red, and, others of an Orange colour in the ſame 
bunch; theſe are ſucceeded by ſmall oval berries, 
which are leſs furrowed than thoſe of the other 
ſpecies, and, when ripe, change to a dark purple 
colour. | 
The ninth ſort grows naturally in the iſland of Cuba, 
where the late Dr. Houſtoun found it in plenty. This 
riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk to the height of ſeven or 
eight feet, ſending out branches the whole length, 
which are covered with a gray bark, garniſhed with 
narrow prickly leaves like thoſe of the Holly, which 
have many ſtinging briſtles on their under ſide. The 
flowers are produced in ſmall cluſters from the fide 
of the branches, they. are of a pale bluſh colour, and 
ſhaped like thoſe of the other ſpecies, but ſmaller ; 
the fruit is more pointed than thoſe of the common 
ſort, and turns to a dark purple colour when ripe. 
The tenth ſort grows naturally near the Havanna, 
from whence the late Dr. Houſtoun ſent the ſeeds. 
This is a very low ſhrub, ſeldom rifing more than two 
or three feet high; the ſtalk is thick and woody, as 
are alſo the branches, which come out on every fide 
from the root upward ; they are covered with a 
rough gray bark, garniſhed with lucid leaves half an 
inch long, and almoſt as much broad; they appear 
as if cut at their ends, where they are hollow 
and the two corners riſe like horhs ending in a ſh 
thorn, as do alſo the indentures on the ſides. The 
flowers come out from the ſide of the branches, 
upon foot - ſtalks an inch long, each ſuſtaining one 
{mall pale bluſh. flower, of the ſame form with thoſe 
of the other ſpecies; the fruit is ſmall, conical, 
and furrowed, changing to a purple red colour 
when ri N | "4 

There are two other ſpecies of this genus, which have 
been lately introduced from America, but as neither 
of them have yet flowered here, ſo I have not enu- 
merated them; and if thoſe warm parts of America 
were ſearched by perſons of ſkill, there might be ma- 
ny e diſcovered; for from a large number 


— —_— 


of imperfect 8 which were ſent me from the 
Spani Weſt-Indies, Thave ſelected many which have 
the appearance of the qther ſpecies of this genus, but 
as they are without flowers or fruit, they cannot 
lll. | 
The fruit of ſeveral of the ſpecies here mentioned, 
are promiſcuouſiy gathered and eaten by the inhabi- 
of the countries where they naturally grow; but 


tan 
the nut fort is cultivated in ſome of the iſlands for | 


its fruit, though that is but indifferent: the pulp 
which ſurrounds the ſtones is very thin, but has a 
pleaſant acid flayour, which renders it agteeahle to 
the inhabitants of thoſe warm countries, where, to 


ſupply the want of thoſe | Cherries which are culti- 


at the end of the 
| 


8 


_— 


_- 


Pole purple | 
cies, but | 


in, 


Tholſe ſorts who 


moſt valuab 
larger bunches than thoſe of any o 


MALT-DU 


inner 1s 


Trim. 


. ated an orbicular germen ſupp 


column, opening on their 
norhaped feed 


M AL 


vated in Europe, they are obliged to eat the fruit of 
theſe ſhrubs, (atk. 4 

Theſe. plants are preſerved in the gardens of thoſe 
perſons who are ſo curious in botanical ſtudies, as to 
erect hot-houſes for maintaining foreign plants ; and 
where there are ſuch conveniencies, Re e plants de- 


| ſerve a place; becauſe they retain their leaves all the 


Years and commonly continue flowering from Decem- 
to che end of March, when they make a fine ap- 
png at a ſeaſon, when there is a ſcarcity of other 
owers, and many times they produce ripe fruit here. 

| | leaves are armed with ſtingi 
briſtles, like the Cowitch, are the leaſt worthy of a 
e in ſtoves, becauſe they are ſo troubleſome to 
andle, nor do their flowers make ſo good an appear- 
ance as mas the other ſorts. The tenth fort is the 
for its flowers, which are produced in 
| 4 the other, 
and there being flowers of different colours it the 


ſame bunches, they make a fine variety; and this 


ſort grows more like a tree than the others, the 
leaves are alſo. of a ſtronger confiſtence and of a 
lucid green. | | 
As theſe plants are natives of the warmeſt parts of 
America, they will not live thr the winter in 
England, unleſs they are preſerved in a warm ſtove ; 
but when the plants have obtained ſtrength, they 
may be expoſed in the open air in a warm ſituation, 
from the middle or latter end of June, till the begin- 
ning of October, provided the weather continues fo 
long mild; and the plants ſo treated, will flower 
52 bettex than thoſe which are conſtantly kept in 
a ſtove. 


They are all propagated by ' ſeeds, which muſt be 


ſown upon a good hot - bed in the ſpring; and when 
the plants are fit to tranſplant, they muſt be cach put 
into a ſeparate ſmall pot filled with rich earth, and 
lunged-into a hot-bed of tanners bark, and muſt 
treated in the ſame manner as hath been directed 
for other tender plants of the ſame country; and for 
the two firſt winters, it will be proper to keep them 
in the bark-bed in the ſtove ; but akternard they may 


be placed upon ſtands in the dry ſtove in winter, 


where they may be kept in a temperate warmth, in 
which they will thrive much better than in a greater 
heat; theſe muſt be watered two or three times a 
week, when they are placed in the dry ſtove, bur it 
muſt not be given to them in large quantities. 
8 T is accounted a great enricher of bar- 
ren ground; it contains in it a natural heat and ſweet- 
neſs, which gives the earth whereon it is laid a proper 
fermentation, as thoſe who live in malting countries 
have found by experience. | 
Some are of opinion, that there is not a greater ſweet- 
ener than Malt-duſt, where the grounds are natural 
clay, and have contracted a ſourneſs and auſterity, 
whether by reaſon of its having lain -_ untilled and 
ſed to the air, or. by reaſon of water having 


ſtood long thereon. 


MAL VA. Tourn. Inſt, R. H. 94. tab. 23. Lin. Gen. 


Plant. 751. [ſo calledyof waraxitu, or pardoru, to 
ſoften, nu it is to keen the belly.] Mal- 
'lows; in French, Mau ve. 
The CRARACTERS are, 

The flower has @ double empalement; the outer is com- 
poſed of three ſpear-ſhaped leaves, and is permanent; the 
| one leaf, cut into five broad ſegments at the 
be flower is, according to T ournefort, Ray, &c. 
of one petal ; but according to Linnæus, it has frue; they are 
joined at the baſe, and ſpread open, and fall off joined. It has 
a great number of ſtamina which coaleſce at bottom in aqliu- 
der, but ſpread open above, and are inſerted inthe petal, ter- 
minated by kidnty-ſhaped ſummits, In the center is fitu- 


orting a ovlingrical 


by: 4 with many briſtly figmas the length of the ſtyle. 


 empalement afterward turns to ſeveral capſules, which 
are joined in an. orbicular efſed head faſtened to the 
inſide, each containing one kid- 


This | 


MAIL 
This genus of plants is ranged in the fifth ſection, 
of Linnæus's ſixteenth claſs, intitled Monodelphia 
Polyandria, which contains thoſe plants whoſe flowers 


have many ſtamina joined with the ſtyle in one body. . 


Ihe Srxctes are, 46/4 SIS 
1. Marv (Sytveftris) caule erecto hethaceo, foliis ſep- 
tem lobatis acutis pedunculis petioliſque piloſis, Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 969. Mallow h an ere? herbaceous ſtalk, 
| with ſeven acute lobes to the leaves, and hairy foot-ſtalks 
both to the leaves and 3. Malva ſylveſtris, folio 
ſinuato. C. B. P. 314. Wild Mallow with a finuated leaf. 
2. MarvA ( Retunkfokia) caule proſtrato, foliis cordato- f 
orbiculatis obſolets quinquelobis, pedunculis fructi. 
feris declinatis, Lin. Sp. 969. with 2 
falls, roundiſb N leaves with froe obſolete lobes, 
and the foot-ftalks of the fruit declining, Malya vul- 
aris, flore minore, folio rotundb. J. B. 2. p. 949. 
Common Mallow with a ſmall flower and a round leaf. | 
3. Matva (Orientalis) annua, caule erecto herbaceo, 
follis lobatis obtuſis & crenatis. Annual Mallow with 
an eres herbattous ſtalk, and obtuſe lobed leaves which 
are crenated. Malva orientalis erectior, flore magno 
ſuave rubente. Tourn. Cor. 3. Eaſtern Mallow with a | 
e 


* more upright ſtalk, and a , ſoft, red flower. 
4. Made TCriſda) caule A is angulatis criſpis, 
floribus axillaribus glomeratis. Lin. Sp. 970. Mallow 


with an ereft ſtalk, angular curled leaves, and flowers in 
cluſters on the fide of the flalks. Malva folus criſpis. 
C. B. P. 315. Furbelowed Mallow. | 
5. Martva (Verticillata) caule erecto, foliis 
floribus axillaribus glomeratis ſeſſilibus, 
ſcabris. Vir. Cliff. 356. Mallow with an ereft ftalk, 
angular leaves, * flowers growing in whorls at the 
 wwings of the ſtalks. * 4 
6. MaLva (Chinenfis) annua, caule erecto herbaceo, fo- 
lis ſuborbiculatis obſolete quinquelobatis, floribus 
confertis alaribus ſeffilibus. Annual Mallzo with an 
ereft, herbaceous, Angle ftalk, leaves almoſt round, with 
five indented lobes, and flowers growing in cluſters, which 
fit cloſe to the flalks. Malva Sinenſis erecta, floſculis 
albis minimis. Boerh. Ind. alt. Upright annual Ching 
 Mallow,' with very ſmall white flowers. 
7, MaLva (Cretica) caule erecto ramoſo hirſuto, foliis 
angulatis, floribus alaribus pedunculis brevioribus. 
' Mallet with an ereft, branching, hairy ſtalk, angular 
leaves, and flowers proceeding from the wings of the 
ſtalks, © which grow upon ſhorter foot-ſtalks. Malva 
Cretica annua altiſſima, flore parvo ad alas umbel- 
lato. Tourn. Cor. 2. Tall anihal Mallow of Crete, 
- with ſmall flowers growing in umbels on the fides of 
' the ſtalk. | wy ng 
8. Fung (Peruviana) caule erecto herbaceo, foliis lo- 
batis, ſpicis ſecundis axillaribus ſeminibus denticula- 
tis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 968. Mallow with an ere? berba- 
ctous ftalk, leaves baving lobes, and ſpikes of flowers 
in fruitful cluſters proceeding from the des of the ftalks, 
and indented ſeeds. © Prey F 
9. MaLva (Alcea) caule erecto, foliis multipartitis ſca- 
briuſculis. Hort. Cliff. 347. Mallow with an ere 
ſtalk, and rough leaves divided into many parts. Alcea 
tenuifolia criſpa. J. B. 2. 93. Narrow-leaved curled 
Vervain Mallow. wh pe | 
10. MaLva (Moſcbata) foliis radicalibus reniformibus 
inciſis, caulinis quinque partitis pinnato-multifidis. 
Hort. Upſal. 202. Mallow with ki r lower 
" leaves which are cut, and thoſe on the divided into 
' five parts, ending in winged points. Alcea folio ro- 
tundo laciniato. C. B. P. 316. Round cut-leaved 
Viervain Mallow. | et Fray 
11. MaLva (A#egyptia) foliis palmatis dentatis, corollis 
calyce minoribus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 690. Mallow with 
hand. ſbaped indented leaves, and petals leſs than the em- 
palemeni. Alcea Egyptia, geranii folio. Iuſſ. Egyp- 
" tian Vervain Mallot with a Crane's-bill leaf. 
12. Matva (Bryonifoha) folits palmatis' ſcabris, caule 
tomentoſo fruticoſo, pedunculis multifloris. Prod. 
Leyd. 356. yore Sir "3 Ame 9 leaves, a 
; bby woolly ftalk, out-ſtalks with many flowers. 
Tz 2 bryoniz folio. C. B. F. 316. 


angulatis, 
C 


13, Matvs (Toyrnefertia) foliis radicalibus guin 
ay itis, A709 linearibus, pedunculis cis ie 
N e e procumbente. Amœn. Acad, 4. p. 
283. ow 40th cut leaves baving three lobes, which 
are linear, and a declning ſtalk. Alcea maritima Gal- 
_ loprovincialis, geranii folio. Tourn. Inſt. 98. Mari. 
time Vervain Mallewof Provence, with a Cranc's bill leaf. 
14. MaLva (Capenſis) foliis ſubcordatis laciniatis hirju- 


tis, caule arboteſcente. Mallow with hairy cut leaves, 
Nate Afri - 


ale heart-ſhaped, and à tree-like ftall. 
liis cordatis crenatis, floribus 


African ſprub K a red flotver. 
Leyd. 


15. MALvA (Americana) fo 
lateralibus folitariis, terminalibus ſpicatis. Prod. 
2359. Malloty worth beart-fhaped crenated leaves, and 
2 growing fingly from the ſides of the flalks, and in 
© ſpikes at the Gs Althæa Americana, pumila, flore 
© Juteo ſpicato. Þ an. Cent. 124. Low American Morſh- 
©. mallow, with u yellow ſpiked flower. | 
"The two firſt forts are found wild in moſt parts of 
K England, Þ are rarely cultivated in gardens. The 
is the fort commonly uſed. in medicine, with 
which the markets are ſupplied by the herbfolks, 
who gather it in the fields. Theſe are both fo well 
known, as to need no deſcription. There is a va- 
- riety of the firfk with white flowers, which continues 
the ſame from ſeeds ; but as it only differs in the co- 
_ of the flower, fo it cannot be reckoned a diſtin&t 
—"—_—_— 9 
he third fort was diſcovered by Dr. Tournefort in 


lycibus | the Levant, this is an annual plant with an ere& ſtalk; 


the flowers are larger than thoſe of the common ſort, 
and are of à ſoft red colour. This is preſerved in 
ſome curves garters for the ſake of variety. 
The fourth fort is annual; this riſes with an upright 
ſtalk four or five feet high; the leaves are curſed 
on their edges, for which variety it is preſerved in 
- | | 
The fifth ſort was diſcovered firlt by Dr. T6urnefort, 
and afterward by Dr. Sherard, in the Levant, who 
ſent the ſeeds to ſeveral gardens, where the plants 
have produced flowers and ſeeds ; which having ſcat- 
tered in thoſe gardens fo plentifully, as to become as 
common as our native ſorts. 
The fixth ſort was formerly ſent from China as a 
pot-herb, and hath been cultivated in fome curious 
gardens in England; though it is not likely to ob- 
| tain here as an eſculent plant, ſince we have many 
others Which are preferable to it for that purpoſe. 
This is an annual plant, which will propagate itſelf 
faſt enough, provided it be permitted to Rader its 
ſeeds, when they ſeldom fail to grow, and are often 
very troubleſome when they have gotten poſſeſſion 
of the ground.  * 6 | 
The ſeventh fort grows naturally in Crete; this plant 
is annual, the ſtalks riſes rather higher than that of 
our common Mallow, and the branches extend far- 
ther, and ar in greater plenty; the leaves are an- 
gular, and the flowers ſtand on ſhort foot-ſtalks. 
is will be very common, provided the ſeeds are 


—＋ to ſcatter. 

e eighth ſort grows naturally in Peru, from whence 
the ſeeds were ſent to the Royal Garden at Paris, by 
Mr. Joſeph de Juſſieu. This is an annual plant, ri- 
ſing with an upright branching ſtalk near two feet 

high, garniſhed with broad hairy leaves, having three 
lo The flowers grow in ſpikes from the win 

of the ſtalks ; they are ſmall, of a pale blue, and ſet 
ve cloſely on the ſpikes. Theſe appear in June, 
and are ſucceeded by feeds, which, if permitted to 
ſcatter, will come up plentifully the following ſpring 

without care. F 
The ninth fort is the common Vervain Mallow, which 
is found growing naturally near London. Ir is a bi- 
ennial plant ; the ſtalks riſe higher than thoſe of the 

former, the leaves are cut into obtuſe lobes which 

are indented, The flowers are large, appearing in 
| 1 July, and the ſeeds ripen in autumn. 
The tenth ſort differs from the ninth, in having taller 


» o 
* 


.Shrubby Vervain Mallow with a Briony leaf. 


| hairy ſtalks, and the leaves being kidney- ul 
— an 


- 
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and finely cut into narrow ſegments. This grows na- 


turally in the middle counties of England, and about 


Paris. | : | 
The eleventh ſort was ſent from Egypt to the Royal | 


Garden' at Paris, and hath ſince been communicated 
to many other gardens. This is an annual plant, 
whoſe italks are about a foot long; they are ſmooth, 
and decline toward the ground. The leaves ſtand u 
on pretty long foot-ſtalks, they are ſhaped like a 
hand, having five diviſions which join at their baſe to 
the foot-ſtalk, and are indented on their ſides. The 
flowers come out ſingle from the wings of the ſtalk, 
and at the top in cluſters , they have pretty large acute 
empalements ; the flowers are ſmall, and of a pale 
blue colour. Theſe appear in June, and the ſeeds 
ripen in autumn. | 
The twelfth fort grows naturally in Spain; this riſes 
with a ſhrubby woolly ſtalk four or five feet high, 
ſending out branches on every fide, garniſhed with 
angular woolly rough leaves ; the foot-ſtalks ariſe 
from the wings of the leaves, each ſupporting four 
or five flowers of a bright purple colour, ſhaped like 
thoſe of the common Mallow, which appear in July, 
and the ſeeds ripen in autumn, This fort ſeldom 
continues more than two or three years, but if the 
ſeeds are 1 to ſcatter, young plants will come 
up the following ſpring. 6 
The thirteenth fort grows naturally in the ſouth of 
France; this is an annual plant, which has ſome re- 
ſemblance of the former, but the ſtalks are longer 
and more branched ; the leaves are cut into five ob- 
tuſe lobes almoſt to the bottom, and theſe are deeply 
cut on their ſide. The flowers ſtand upon very long 
foot-ſtalks ; the empalement of the flower is large, 
4 and acute- pointed; the flowers are blue, and 


arger than thoſe of the other ſort, It flowers and 


ripens its ſeeds about the ſame time. 
The fourteenth ſort grows naturally at the Cape of 
Good Hope; this riſes with a woody ftalk ten or 
twelve feet high, ſending out branches from the ſide 
the whole length ; the ſtalks and branches are cloſely 
covered with hairs, and are garniſhed with hairy 
leaves, which are indented on the ſides, ſo as to have 
the appearance of a trilobate leaf; theſe on the young 
lants are. three inches long and two broad at their 
ſe, but as the plants grow older, they are ſcarce 
half that ſize. The flowers come out from the fide 
of the branches, upon foot-ſtalks an inch long; they 
are of a deep red colour, and ſhaped like thoſe of the 
common Mallow, but are ſmaller. This plant con- 
tinues flowering great part of the year, which. ren- 
ders it valuable. | 
There are two other varieties of this plant, which 
have been mentioned by ſome authors as diſtinct ſpe- 
cies. The firſt is, Alcea Africana fruteſcens, groſ- 
ſulariz folio ampliore, unguibus florum atro-ruben- 
tibus. Act. Phil. 1729. Shrubby African Vervain Mal- 
low, with a larger Gooſe leaf, and the bottoms. of 


the flower of a dark red. he other is, Alcea Afri- | 
cana fruteſcens, folio groſſulariæ flore parvo rubro. | 


Boerh. Ind. alt. 1. 271. Shrubby African Vervain Mal- 


law, with a Gooſeberry leaf, and a ſmall red flower. | 
The leaves of the laſt appear very different from ei- | 
ther of. the other, being 1 divided into three 


| lobes, which are alſo deeply indented, ſo that any per- 
fon upon ecing it would ere it to be a different 
ſpecies; but I have frequently raiſed all theſe, with 


ſome other intermediate varieties, from the ſeeds of | 


one plant. 

This plant is eaſily propagated by ſeeds, Which, if 
ſown in a common 

will come up; but as it is too tender to live abroad 


in the winter, ſo when the plants are three or four | 
inches high, they ſhould be each planted into a ſe- 


parate pot of light freſh earth, placing them in the 


ſhade till they have taken freſh root; then they may | 


be removed to a ſheltercd ſituation, intermixing them 


with other. hardy exotic. plants, where they may re- | 


main till autumn; when the froſt comes on they 


rder in the ſpring, the plants | 


MAL 
ward treated in the ſame way as the hardy plants from 
the ſame country, always allowing them plenty of 
free air in mild weather. | 
The fifteenth ſort grows naturally in moſt of the 
iſlands in the Weſt-Indies. This is an annual plant, 
which riſes about a foot high, ſending out a few ſhorr 
branches from the ſide, which are woolly, and gar- 
niſhed with heart-ſhaped woolly leaves which are cre- 
nated on their edges, and are placed alternately upon 
pretty long foot-ſtalks. The flowers are produced 

"ſingly from the fide of the ſtalk; and in a cloſe ſpike 
at the top; they are ſmall, and of a pale yellow 
colour. They appear in July, and the ſeeds ripen 
in autumn, - 2d 
This is propa ted by ſeeds, which muſt be ſown 
upon a hot-bed in the ſpring ;z and when the plants 
are fit to remove, the ſhoult be each planted in a 
ſeparate ſmall pot filled with light freſh earth, and 
P unged into a new hot-bed, ſhading them until they 
ave taken freſh root; then they muſt have free air 
admitted to them in proportion to the warmth of the 
ſeaſon, and the latter end of June they may be placed 
in the open air in a ſheltered ſituation, where they will 
flower and produce ripe ſeeds. | 
The ſeeds of the other ſpecies ſhould be ſown the end 
of March, upon a bed of freſh light earth, and when 
the plants are up three or four inches high, they 
ſhould be tranſplanted where they are deſigned to be 

continued, allowing them a good diſtance, for if 
they are planted too cloſe, they do not appear ſo 
well; but they are beſt when intermixed with other 
flowers of the ſame growth, where they afford an 
ble variety. 

heſe ſeeds may alſo be ſown in Auguſt, for the 
plants will endure the greateſt cold of our climate, 
if placed on a dry foil, and will grow larger, and 
flower ſooner than thoſe ſown in the ſpring ; or if the 
ſeeds are permitted to ſcatter, they will come up as 
the former ſorts, and thrive equally well. | 

MALVA ARBOREA. See LAVATERA. 

MALVA ROSEA. See ArckA. 

MALUS. The Apple-tree. 

The CHARACTERS are, | 

The empalement of the flower is of one leaf, cut into froe 
egments. The conſiſts of five leaves, which ex- 
pand in form of a Roſe, whoſe. tails are inſerted into the 
empalement. The fruit is bollowed about the foot-ſtalk, 
is for the moſk part roundiſh, and umbellated at th © 

top; it is fleſhy, and divided into five cells or partitions, 
in each of which is lodged one oblong ſeed. 

Dr. Linnæus has joined the Pear, Apple, and Quince 
together, making them all of the ſame genus, and 
has reduced all the varieties of each to one ſpecies. 
The Apple he diſtinguiſhes by the title of Pyrus foliis 
ſerratis, pomis baſi concavis. Hort. Cliff. i. e. Pear 
with ſawed leaves, and the Apple hollow at the baſe. 
But where the fruit is admitted as a 2 
character of the genus, the Apple ſhould be ſeparate 
from the Pear, this diſtinction being founded in na- 
ture; for theſe fruits will not take by budding or 
grafting upon each other, though it be performed 
with the utmoſt care. Indeed I have ſometimes ſuc- 
ceeded fo far, as to have the bud or graft of an Apple 
ſhoot when grafted on a Pear, but they ſoon decayed, 
notwithſtanding all poſſible care was taken of them; 
therefore I ſhall beg leave to continue the ſeparation 
of the Apple from the Pear, as hath been always 
practiſed by the botaniſts before his time. 

The Specs are, - 

1. MaLvs (Sylveſtris) foliis ovatis ſerratis, caule arbo- 
reo. Apple with oval ſawed leaves, and a tree: lite ftalk. 
Malus ſylveſtris, fructu valde acerbo. Tourn. Inſt. 
R. H. 635. Wild Apple with a very four fruit, com- 
monly called Crab. | ati” tl 

2. Malus (Coronaria) foliis ſerrato-anguloſis. Apple 
with angular ſawed leaves. Malus fylveſtris Virginia- 
na, floribus odoratis, Cat. Hort. Wild Crab of Vir- 

ginia, with a ſweet-ſcented flower. 

3. Malus (Pumila) foliis ovatis ſerratis, caule fruticoſo. 


= 


— 
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ſhould be removed into the green-houſe, and after- |. Apple with oval PLS and a ſorubby ſtalk. Malus 


pumila 
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pros uz potiùs frutex quam arbor. C. B. P. 433. 
f p 1 , which is rather a ſhrub than a tree, com- 
monly called Paradiſe Apple. | 
Of the firſt ſort there are two varieties of fruit, one 
is white, and the other purple toward the ſun, but 
theſe are accidental variations. There is alſo a vari- 
ety of this with variegated leaves, which has been pro- 
pagated in ſome of the nurſeries near London ; but 
| when the trees grow vigorous, their kaves ſoon be- 
come plain; | 
The ſecond fort grows naturally in moſt parts of 
North America, where the inhabitants plant them for 
ſtocks to graft other ſorts of Apples upon; the leaves 
of this are longer and narrower than any of the other 
ſorts, and are cut into two acute angles on their ſides. 
The flowers of this have a fragrant odour, which 
1 the American woods 4 time they appear. 
The third fort is undoubtedly a diſtinct 1 . 
all the others, for it never riſes to any Pied the 
branches are weak, ſcarce able to ſupport themſelves, 
J ay this difference is permanent when raiſed from 
eeds. | 
I have not diſtinguiſhed the Apples from the Crab, 
as diſtin ſpecies, though I have never ſeen oy Ap- 
ples produced from the ſeeds of Crabs, I ſhall next 
mention a few of thoſe ſorts of Apples which have 
been introduced from France, which were moſt of 
them grafted on Paradiſe ſtocks, ſo were for ſome 
time much eſteemed, and ſhall mention thoſe of our 
own growth afterward. 
There is alſo a ſort of Apple, called the Fig Apple, 
which is common to England and North America, 
but the fruit is not greatly eſteemed ; however, as 
ſome perſons are fond of variety, ſo I have men- 
tioned it. | | 1 
Pomme de Rambour. The Rambour is a very large 
fruit, of a fine red next the ſun, and ſtriped with a 
pale or yellowiſh green, This ripens very early, com- 
monly about the end of Auguſt, and ſoon grows 
meally, therefore is not eſteemed in England. 
Pomme de Courpendu, the hanging body. This is a 
very large Apple, of an oblong figure, having ſome 
irregular riſing or angles, which run from the baſe | 
to he crown; it is of a red cafl on the ſide toward 
the ſun, but pale on the other ſide ; the foot-ſtalk is 
long and lender, ſo that the fruit is always hanging 
downward, which occaſioned the French gardeners to 
give it this name. | 
The Rennette-blanche, or WhitqRenette, or French 
Rennette. This is a large fine fruit, of a roundiſh fi- 
gure, and of a pale green, changing a little yellowiſh 
when ripe, having lome ſmall gray ſpots; the juice 
is ſugary, and it is good for eating or baking; it will 
keep till after Chriſtmas ſound. | 
The. Rerinette-griſe. This is a middle ſized fruit, 
ſhaped like the Golden Rennette, but is of a deep 
y colour on the fide next the ſun, but on the other 
de intermixed with yellow; it is a very juicy good 
Apple, of a quick flavour, It ripens in October, and 
will not keep . * | 
Pomme d'Api. This is a ſmall hard fruit, of a bright 
urple colour on the ſide next the ſun, and of a yel- 
wiſh green on the other ſide ; it is a very firm fruit, 
but bach not much flavour, ſo is * preſerved by 
ſome perſons by way of curioſity. It 
time ſound, and makes a variety in a diſh of fruit. 
Le Calville d' Automne, the Autumn Calville. This 
is a large fruit of an oblong figure, of a fine red co- 
lour toward the ſun. The juice is vinous, and much 
eſteemed by the French. 
Fenouillat ou Pomme d' Anis, the Fennel, or Aniſe 
Apple. This is a middle ſized fruit, a little longer 
than a Golden Pippin, of a grayiſh colour. The pulp 
is tender, and has a ſpicy taſte like Aniſe-ſced ; the 
wood and the leaves are whitiſh. 1 
Pomme Violette, the Violet Apple. This is a pretty 
large fruit, of a pale green, ſtriped with deep red to 
the ſun. The juice is ſugary, and has a flavour of 
Violets, which occaſioned the name. N 


The Crab, which is the firſt ſort here mentioned, has | 


keeps a long | 
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been generally eſteemed as the beſt ſtock for grafting 
Apples upon, being very hardy, and of long dura: 
tion; but of late years there have been few perſons 
who have been curious enough to raiſe theſe ſtocks 
having commonly ſown the kernels of all ſorts of cy- 
der Apples for ſtocks without diſtinction, as theſe are 


much eaſter to procure than the other; ſo the garden- 


ers generally call all thoſe Crabs, which are pr 

from the kernels of any fort of Apple which 2 
been grafted ; but were the kernels of the Crabs 
ſown, I ſhould prefer thoſe for ſtocks, becauſe they 
are never ſo luxuriant in their growth as thoſe from 
Apple kernels, and they will continue longer found ; 
beſide, theſe will preſerve ſome of the beſt fort of 
Apples in their true ſize, colour, and flavour ; whereas 
the other free ſtocks produce larger fruit, which are 
not ſo well taſted, nor will they Lo ſo long. 

The Paradiſe Apple for ſome years paſt was greatly 
eſteemed for ſtocks, to graft or bud the other forts 
upon; but theſe are not of long duration, nor will the 
trees grafted upon them ever grow to any ſize, unleſs 
they are planted ſo low as that the cion may ſtrike 
root into the ground, when it will be equal to no 
ſtock ; for as the graft will draw its nouriſhment from 
the ground, ſo the ſtocks will become uſeleſs after ; 
therefore it is only by way of curioſity, or for very 
{mall gardens, that theſe ſtocks are proper, ſince there 
can never be expected any conſiderable quantity of 
fruit from ſuch trees. | 

Theſe trees have been much more eſteemed in France, 
where they were frequently brought to the table in 


the pots, growing with their fruit upon them; but this 


being only a curioſity, it never obtained much in Eng- 
land, ſo that the gardeners do not propagate many of 
them here at preſent. | 
There is another Apple, which is called the Dutch Pa- 
radiſe Apple, much cultivated in the nurſeries for 
grafting Apples upon, in order to have them dwarfs ; 
and theſe will not decay or canker as the other, nor 
do they ſtint the grafts near ſo much, ſo are generally 
preferred for planting eſpaliers or dwarfs, being 
eaſily kept within the compaſs uſually allotted to 
theſe trees. | | 
9 have alſo made uſe of the Codlin ſtocks 
to graft Apples upon, in order to make them dwarf; 
but the fruit which are produced on ſuch trees are not 
ſo firm, nor do they laſt near fo long as thoſe upon 
Crab ſtocks ; therefore the winter fruits ſhould never 
be grafted upon them. | 
The Virginian Crab-tree with ſweet flowers, is often 
preſerved by ſuch perſons as are curious in collecting 
great Yaſery of trees; it may be propagated by bud- 
ing or grafting it upon the common Crab or Apple- 
tree, but it is ſomewhat tender while young; = 
tore it ſhould be planted in a warm ſituation, other- 


| wiſe it will be ſubject to ſuffer by an extreme hard 


winter, The flowers of this tree are ſaid to be ex- 
ceeding ſweet in Virginia, where it grows in the 
woods in great plenty; but I could not obſerve much 
ſcent in ſome of them which have flowered in England, 
ſo that I am in doubt whether the fort at preſent in 
the gardens 1s the very ſame with that of Virginia ; or 
perhaps it may have degenerated by ſowing the ſeeds, 
which is the way it was firſt obtained in England. 

The Fig Apple is ſuppoſed by many perſons to be 
produced without a previous flower. But this opinion 
is rejected by more curious obſervers, who affirm, 
there 18 a ſmall lower precedes the fruit, which is very 
fugacious, ſeldom continuing above a day or two. 


Now, which of theſe opinions is the right, I have not, 


as yet, had an opportunity to determine, not having 
a tree in my own poſſeſſion which is arrived at matu- 
rity to produce fruit; though it might reaſonably be 
expected, that ſuch who have had trees of this Lind 


ſeveral years, might have determined this point long 


before this time. 
I remember an account, of a tree. of this kind, men- 
tioned in a letter from New England, written by Paul 
Dudley, Eſq; to the Royal Society, and publiſhed in 
— No 385, which was 
exceeding 
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exceeding large, and produced great quantities of 
fruit, without any previous flowers; but it grew at 
ſome diſtance from his habitation, and he having no 
other opportunity to obſerve it ſtrictly himſelf, but 
by viſiting the place two or three times about the ſea- | 
ſon of flowering, and not being apprized of the ſud- 
den decay of the flowers, they might eaſily be ſup- 
poſed to 8 appeared and dropped off, between the 
times of his viſiting the place. f 
The other ſorts which are above- mentioned, are what 
have been introduced from France, but there are not 
above two or three of them, which are much eſteemed 
in England, viz. the French Rennette, the Rennette- 
riſe, and the Violet Apple; the other being early 
2 which do not keep long, and their fleſh is ge- 
nerally meally, ſo they do not deſerve to be I.. 
gated, as we have many better fruits in England: but 
as there may be ſome perſons who are willing to 
have all the forts, I have mentioned them here for 
their inſtruction; but I ſhall next put down thoſe 
ſorts of Apples which are beſt eſteemed in England, 
placing them in the order according to their time of 
2 Rt, | 
The firſt Apple which is brought to the markets, is 
the Codlin. This fruit is ſo well known in England, | 
that it is needleſs to, deſcribe it. 5 
The next is the Margaret Apple: this fruit is not ſo 
long as the Codlin, of a middling ſize ; the fide next 
the ſun changes to a faint red, when ripe; the other 
fide is of a pale green; the fruit is firm, of a quick 
leaſant taſte, but doth not keep long. | | 
he Summer Pearmain is an oblong fruit, ſtriped 
with red next the ſun ; the fleſh is ſoft, and in a ſhort 
time is meally, ſo that it is not greatly eſteemed. | 
The Kentiſh Fill Baſket is a ſpecies of Codlin, of a 
large ſize, and ſomewhat longer ſhaped than the Cod- 
lin; this ripens a little later in the ſeaſon, and is ge- 
nerally uſed for baking, &c. * „ 
The Tranſparent Apple: this was brought to Eng- 
land a few years ſince, and was eſteemed a curioſity ; | 
it came from Peterſburgh, where it is affirmed to be 
ſo tranſparent, as that the kernels may be perfectly 
ſeen, when the Apple is held to the light ; but, in 
this country, it is a meally inſipid fruit, ſo not worth 
propagating. 25 id act 
Lakes Pearmain : this is a beautiful fruit, being of 
2 middling fize; the fide next the ſun is of a beauti- 
ful red, and ftriped with the ſame colour on the other; 
the fleſh is vinous, but as it ſoon grows meally, it is 
not greatly eſteemed. Rhea | | 
The Quince Apple : this is a ſmall fruit, ſeldom. 
larger than the Golden Pippin, but is in ſhape like 


the Quince, eſpecially toward the ſtalk; the fide next | 


the ſun is of a ruſſet colour, on the other ſide in- 


clining to yellow: this is an excellent Apple for abouc || 
three weeks in September, but will not keep much 


longer. 5 . | 
The Golden Renette is a fruit ſo well known in Eng- 


land, as to need no deſcription; this ripens about Mi- 
chaelmas, and for about a month is a very good fruit, 
either for eating raw or baking. _ 
The Aromatic 1 is alſo a very good Apple: it 
is about the ſize of a Nonpareil, but not ſo flat, it is 
a little longer; the ſide next the ſun is of a bright 


ruſſet colour; the fleſh is breaking, and hath an aro- 


matic flavour. It ripens in October. | 
The Hertfordſhire Pearmain, by ſome called the Win- 
ter Pearmain : this is a good fized fruit, rather lon 
than round, of a fine red next the ſun, and ſtriped with | 
the ſame colour on the other ſide; the fleſh is juicy, | 


and ſtews well, but is not eſteemed for eating by any | 


nice palates. This is fit for uſe in November and De- 
cember. EOS 

The Kentiſh Pippin is a 7 e fruit, of an 
oblong figure; the ſkin is of a pale green colour; the 
fleſh is breaking, and full of juice, which is of a quick 
acid flavour, This is a very good kitchen fruit, and 
will keep till February. 


| 


- Gennet 


The Holland Pippin is larger than the former; the 
fruit is ſomewhat longer, the ſkin of a darker green, 
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and the fleſh firm and juicy. This is a ve 

kitchen fruit, and will Key Wt in the fratbn, gp 
The Monſtrous Renette is a very large Apple, of an 
oblong ſhape, turning red toward the ſun, but of a 
dark green on the other ſide; the fleſh is apt to be 
meally, fo it is not much valued by thoſe who are cu- 
none and only preſerved for the magnitude of the 
ruit. | | 
The Embroidered” Apple is a pretty large fruit, 
ſomewhat ſhaped like the Pearmain, but the ſtripes 
of red are very broad, from whence the gardeners 


have given it this title : it is a middling fruit, and 


is commonly uſed as a kitchen Apple, though therc 
are many better, / 


The Royal Ruſſet, by ſome called the Leather Coat 


| Ruffet, on account of the deep ruſſet colour of the 


ſkin ; this js a large fair fruit, of an oblong figure, 
broad toward the baſe ;, the fleſh is inclinable to yel- 
low. This is one of the beſt kitchen Apples we have, 
and is a very great bearer: the trees grow large and 
handſome, and the fruit is in uſe from October till 
April, and is alſo a pleaſant fruit to eat: | 
heeler's Ruſſet is an Apple of a middling ſize, flat, 
and round ; the ſtalk is aer, the ſide next the ſun 
of a = ruſſet colour, and the other ſide inclining 
to a pale yellow, when ripe ; the fleſh is firm, and the 
557 has a very quick acid flavour, but is an excel- 
ent kitchen fruit, and will keep a long time. 
Pile's Ruſſet is not quite ſo large as the former, but 
is of an oval figure, of a ruler colour to the ſun, 
and of a dark green on the other ſide ; it is a very firm 
fruit, of a ſharp acid flavour, but is much eſteemed 
for baking, and will keep found till April, or later, if 
they are well preſerved. 
The Nonpareil is a fruit pretty generally known in 
England, though there is another Apple which is fre- 
N ſold in the markets for it, which is what the 
French call Haute - bonne; this is a larger fairer fruit 
than the Nonpariel, more inclining to the yellow; 
the ruſſet colour brighter, and it is earlier ripe, and 
ſooner gone; this is not ſo flat as the true Nonpa- 
reil, nor is the juice ſo ſhatp, though it is a good 
Apple in its ſeaſon; but the Saperelf 
before Chriſtmas, and where they are well preſerved 
they will keep till May perfectly ſound; this is juſtly 
eſteemed one of the beſt Apples that have been yet 
known. | 
The Golden Pippin is a fruit almoſt peculiar to Eng- 
land; there are few countries abroad where this ſuc- 
ceeds well, nor do they produce ſo good fruit in many 
rts of England as were to be wiſhed ; which, in 
ome meaſure, is owing to their being grafted on free 
ſtocks, which enlarges the fruit, but renders it leſs 
valuable, becauſe the fleſh is not ſo firm, nor the fla- 
vour ſo quick, ſo is apt to be oy and meally ; there- 
fore this ſhould always be grafted upon the Crab 
ſtock, which wilt not canker like the others, and 
though the fruit will not be fo fair to the ſight, yet it 


will be better flavoured and keep longer. 


There are yet a great variety of Apples, which, be- 
ing inferior to thoſe here mentioned, I have omitted, 
as thoſe which are here enumerated will be ſuffi- 
cient to furniſh the table and the kitchen, durin 

the whole ſeaſon of theſe fruits; ſo that where chels 
ſorts can be had, no perſon of taſte will eat the other. 
I ſhall here mention ſome of the Apples which are 


chiefly preferred for the making of cyder, tho? there 


are in every cyder country, new ſorts frequently ob- 
tained from the kernels; but thoſe hereafter men- 
tioned, have, for ſome years, been in the greateſt 
eſteem. BI; Eo ot | g 
The Red-ſtreak. 

Devonſhire Royal Wilding. 

The Whitſour. | 

Herefordſhire Under Leaf. 

John Apple, or Deux-annes. 

8 Hanger. 


oyle. 


All the forts of Apples are propagated by grafting or 
ame kind, for hey 


will 


budding upon the ſtocks of the 


— — _ 


is ſeldom ripe 


— 


— — — — — — 
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will not take upon any other ſort of fruit tree. In 


the nurſeries there are three fort of ſtocks generally 
uſed to graft Apples upon ; the firſt are called free 
ſtocks ; theſe are raiſed from the kernels of all ſorts 
of Apples indifferently, and ſometimes they are alſo 
te Crab ſtocks 2 all thoſe trees which are pro- 
duced from the ſeeds before they are grafted, are 
termed Crabs without any diſtinction; but, as I have 
before obſerved, I ſhould always prefer ſuch ſtocks 
as are raiſed from the kernels of Crabs, where they are 
preſſed for verjuice ; and I find ſeveral of the old wri- 
ters on this ſubject of the ſame mind. Mr. Auſten, 
who wrote above a hundred years ago, ſays, The 
« ſtock which he accounts beſt for Apple grafts is 
« the Crab, which is better than ſweeter Apple-trees 
« to graft on, becauſe they are uſually tree from 
« canker, and will become very large trees; and, 1 
« conceive, will laſt longer than ſtocks of ſweeter 
« Apples, and will make fruits more ſtrong and hardy 
« to endure froſt ;” and it is very certain, that by 
frequently grafting ſome ſorts of Apples upon free 
ſtocks, the fruits have been rendered leſs firm and 
oignant, and of ſhbrrer duration. | 
he ſecond ſort of ſtock is the Dutch be- 
fore · mentioned; theſe are deſigned to ſtint the growth 
of the trees, and keep them within compaſs for 
dwarfs or eſpaliers. 
The third ſort is the Paradiſe Apple, which is a very 
low ſhrub, ſo only proper for trees which are kept in 
pots by way of curioſity, for theſe do not continue 
ong. | 
Sos perſons have made uſe of Codlin ſtocks for 
rafting of Apples, in order to ſtint their growth ; 
ut as theſe are commonly 1 ſuckers, I 
would by no means adviſe the uſing of t 
would I chuſe to raiſe the Codlin- trees from ſuckers, 
but rather graft them upon Crab ſtocks, which will 
cauſe the fruit to be firmer, laſt longer, and have a 
ſharper flavour ; and theſe trees will laſt much longer 


ſound, and never put out ſuckers, as the Codlins al- 


ways do, which, if not conſtantly taken off, will weak 
en the trees, and cauſe them to canker: and it is not 
only from the roots, but from the knots of their ſtems, 
there ate generally a great number of ſtrong ſhoots 
produced, which fill the trees with uſeleſs ſhoots, 
and render them unſightly, and the fruit ſmall and 
crumpled, | | 
The method of raiſing ſtocks from the kernels of 
Crabs, or Apples, is, to procure them where they are 
preſſed for verjuice or cyder, and after they are 
cleared of the pulp, they may be ſown upon a bed of 
1 earth, covering them over about half an inch 
thick with the ſame light earth; theſe may be ſown 
in November or December, where the ground is dry, 
but in wet ground, it will be better to defer it till Fe- 
bruary ; but then the ſeeds. ſhould be preſerved in 
dry Land, and kept out of the reach of vermin, for 
if mice or rats can get at them, will devour the 
ſeeds ; there ſhould alſo. be care taken of the ſeeds, 
when they are ſown, to protect them from theſe ver- 
min, b 23 traps to take them, &c. In the ſpring, 
when the lants begin to appear, muſt be care- 
fully wedded, and if the ſeaſon ſhould prove dry, it 
will be of great ſervice to water them two or three 
times a week ; and, during the fummer, they muſt be 
| 1 clean from os As if ſuffered 'to grow, 
will ſoon gyer-top the plants, and ſpoil their growth; 
if theſe thrive a they will be fit to tranſplant into 
the nurſery the October following, at which time the 
und ſhould be carefully di T 
e roots of all bad weeds ; pb ſtocks ſhould be 


* 1 


hem; nor 


and cleanſed from 
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planted in rows three feet aſunder, and the plants one 
toot diſtance in the rows, cloſing the earth pretty faſt 
to their roots; when the ſtocks are tranſplanted out 
of the ſeed-bed, the firſt autumn after lowing, the 
need not be headed, but where they are inclined -4 
ſhoot downward, the tap root muſt be ſhortened, in 
order to force out horizontal roots; if the ground is 
pretty good in which theſe ſtocks are planted, and the 
weeds conſtantly cleared away, the ſtocks will make 
great progreſs, ſo that thoſe which are intended for 
warfs, may be grafted the ſpring twelve months 


. after they are planted out of the ſeed-bed ; but thoſe 


which are deſigned for ſtandards will require two or 
three years more growth, before they will be fit to 
grate by which time they will be upward of ſix feet 
igh. The other neceſſary work to be obſerved in 
the culture of theſe trees, while they remain in the 
nurſery, being exhibited under the article of Nuz- 
SERY, I ſhall not repeat in this place. 


1 ſhall next treat of the manner of planting ſuch of 


theſe trees, as are deſigned for eſpaliers in the kitchen- 
garden, where, if there is an extent of ground, ir 
will be proper to —_ not only ſuch ſorts 'as are for 
the uſe of the table, but alſo a.quantity of trees to 
ſupply the kitchen; but where the kitchen-garden is 
ſmall, the latter muſt be ſupplied from ſtandard-trees 
either from the orchard, or wherever they are planted F 
but as many of theſe kitchen Apples are large, and 
Rang age in the autumn upon the trees, they will be 
much more expoſed to the ſtrong winds on ſtandard 
trees than in eſpaliers, whereby many of the fruit 
will be blown down before they are ripe, and others 
bruiſed, fo as to prevent their keeping; therefore 
where it. can be done, I ſhould always prefer the 
lanting them in eſpaliers. | 
he diſtance which I ſhould chuſe to allow theſe trees, 
ſhould not be leſs than thirty feet, for ſuch ſorts as 
are of moderate growth (if upon Crab or free ſtocks:) 
but the larget growing forts ſhould not be allowed 
leſs room than thirty-five or forty feet, which will 
be found full near enough, if the ground is 4 
and the trees Koog trained; for as the branches 
of theſe trees not be ſhortened; but trained at 
their full length, ſo in a few years they will be found 
to meet. Indeed, at the firſt planting, the diſtance 
will appear ſo great to thoſe perſons who have not ob- 
ſerved the vigorous growth of theſe trees, that the 
will ſuppoſe they never can extend their branches 9 
far, as to cover the eſpalier; but if theſe perſons will 
but obſerve the — of ſtandard- trees of the ſame 
kinds, and ſee how wide their branches are extended 
on every ſide, they may be ſoon convinced, that as 
theſe eſpalier- trees are allowed to ſpread but on two 
ſides, they will of courſe make make more progreſs, 
as the whole nouriſhment of the root will be em- 
ployed in theſe ſide branches, than where there is a 
greater number of branches on every ſide of the tree, 
which are-to be ſupplied with the ſame nouriſhment. 
The next thing to be obſerved is the making choice 
of ſuch forts of fruits as grow nearly alike, to plant 
in the fame eſpalier. This is of great conſequence, 
becauſe of the diſtance they are to be placed, other- 
wiſe thoſe forts, which make the largeſt ſhoots, may 
be allowed leſs room to f| than thoſe of ſmaller 
growth; beſide, when all the trees in one eſpalier 
are nearly equal in growth, they will have a better 
appearance than when ſome are tall, and others ſhort; 
but for the better inſtruction of thoſe perſons who are 
not converſant in theſe things, I ſhall divide the forts 
of _— intothree claſſes according to their different 
grow 
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| ing at thirty fe 


If theſe Ap s are 
willingly. 
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each other, eſpecially where the foil is good: viz. the 

grow! Ca forty feet, Fete grow- 
and the {mall growing at twenty- 
five feet which, from conſtant experience, I find to 
be full near enough; for in many places, where I 


have theſe trees at twenty-four feet diſtance, 


moiſt, but rather rai 
will be neceſſary to allow for the raiſing of the bor- 
— theſe | 


branches have met; and in ſome places 


the Apple-trees have exten 


diſtance ſhould be for the 


they have ſhot ſo ſtrong, as that in ſeven years their 
ere every 


other tree hath been taken up, the branches have al- 


- moiſt joined in ſeven years after; therefore it will be 
much the better way to plant theſe trees at a proper | 
. diſtance at: firſt, and between theſe to plant ſome 


Dwarf Cherries, Currants, or other ſorts of fruit, to 
bear for a few years, which may be cut away when 
ded 'their- branches to 
them; for when the Apple-trees are-planted nearer 
together, few perſons care to cut down the trees, 
when they are - fruitful; ſo that they are obliged to 
uſe the knife, ſaw, and chiſel, more than is proper 
for the future of the trees; and many times, 
where perſons are inclinable to take away part of their 
trees, the diſtances will be often ſo irregular (where 
there was not this conſideration in their firſt planting,) 
as to render the eſpalier unſightly,  - - 
When the trees are upon the Dutch Dwarf ſtock, the 
growing trees thirty 
feet, for thoſe of middle growth twenty-five, and the 


| ſmalleſt twenty feet; which will be found full near 


where the trees thrive well. a "200 3: 
The next is the choice of the trees, which ſhould not 


be more than two years growth from the graft, but 


thoſe of one year ſhould be d; you ſhould 
alſo be careful, that their ſtocks are young, ſound, 
and ſmooth, free from canker, and which have not 
been cut down once or twice in the nurſery; when 
they are taken up, all the ſmall fibres ſhould be en- 
tirely cut off from their roots,” which, if left on, will 
turn mouldy and decay, ſo will obſtruct the new fi- 
bres, which will ſoon puſh out, in their growth; the 
extreme. part of the roots muſt alſo be ſhortened, and 


all bruiſed roots cut off; and if there are any miſ- 


er roots which croſs each other, they ſhould alſo 
cut away. As to the pruning of the head of theſe 
trees, there need be nothing more done than to cut 
off any branches which are ſo ſituated, as that they 
cannot be trained to the line of the eſpalier: in the 
planting, there muſt be care taken not to place their 
roots too deep in the ground, eſpecially if the ſoil is 

— on a little hill, which 


ders afterward. The bet ſeaſon for 
trees (in all ſoils which not very moiſt) is, from 
October, to the middle or latter end of November, 
according as the ſeaſon continues mild; but ſo ſoon 
as the leaves fall, they may be removed with great 


ſafety. After the trees are planted, it will be pro- 


per to place down a ſtake to each tree, to which the 


ranches ſhould be faſtened, to prevent the winds : 


from ſhaking or looſening their roots, which will de- 


ſtroy the young fibres; for when theſe trees are 


planted pretty early in autumn, they will very ſoon 
Puſh out a great number of new fibres, which, being 
very tender, are ſoon broken, by the wind ſhaking 


grafted upon Crab ſtocks, T would * 
chem ar the following diſtance from 


= 


1 
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| N. B. Theſe are all ſuppaſed to be grafted on the ſame ſort of ſtock as * + 
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of the trees,” whereby they are greatly injured, If 
he enter Rol prove Kale, K will ben roper to 
lay ſome rotten dung, tannets bark, or ſome other 
ſiort of mulch about theif roots, to prevent the froſt 
from penettating of the ground, which might da- 
mage theſe tender fibres; b 


| ar I would not adviſe the 
laying of this mulch before the froſt begins, for if 


it is Haid over the ſurface of the ground about their 
roots, ſoon after the trees ace planted (as is often 
pPlractiſed,) it will prevent the moiſture entering the 


ground, and do much more harm than good to the 


ba... IH 
The following ſpring, before the trees begin to 


puſh, there ſhould be two or three ſhort ſtakes pur 


. down on each ſide every tree, to which the branches 


ſhould be faſtened down as horizontally as poſſible, 


never nw ee down, as is by ſome practiſed, 
for there will be no dangerof their putting out b-anche s 


enough to furniſh the eſpalier, it the trees are once 


The method of making 
already exhibited under that article, I need not re- 


well eſtabliſhed in their new quarters. 


In the pruning of theſe trees, the chief point is, ne- 


ver to ſhorten any of the branches, unleſs there is 


an abſolute want of ſhoots to fill the ſpaces. of the 


eſpalier; for where the knife is much uſed, it only 
- multiplies uſeleſs ſhoots, and prevents their fruiting ; 


ſo that the beſt method to manage thele trees is, to 


go over them three or four times in the growing ſea- 
on, and rub off all ſuch ſhoots. as are irregularly pro- 


* duced, and train the others down to the ſtakes in 


the' poſition they are to remain : if this is carefully 
performed in ſummer, there will be little left to.,be 
done in the winter, and by. bending of their ſhoots 
from time to time, as they are * there will 


de no occaſion to uſe force to bring them down, nor 


any danger of breaking the branches. The diſtance 
which theſe branches ſhould be trained from each 
other, for the largeſt ſorts of fruits ſnould be about 
ſeven or eight 4 and for the ſmaller four or five. 
If theſe plain inſtructions are followed; it will ſave 


much unneceſſary labour of pruning, and the trees 


will, at all times, make # handſome appearance 
whereas when they are ſuffered to grow rude in ſum- 
mer, there will be much greater difficulty to bring 
down their ſhoots, eſpecially if they are grown ſtub- 


born, when it may become neceſſary to ſlit the branches 
to make them pliable. All the ſorts of Apples pro- 


duce their fruit upon curſons, or ſpurs, ſo that 


theſe ſhould never be cut off, for they will continue 


fruitful a great number of years. 
the eſpaliers having been 


peat it here, but only obſerve, that it will be beſt to 
defer making the eſpalier till he trees have had three 
or four years growth; for before that time, the 
branches may be ſupported by a few upright ſtakes, 
ſo that there will be no neceſſity to make the eſpalier, 
until there are ſufficient branches to furniſh all the 
lower part. | 
I ſhall now treat of the method to plant orchards, fo 
as to have them produce the greateſt profit. And 
firſt, in the choice of the foil and ſituation for an or- 
chard ; the beſt ſituation for an orchard is, on the aſ- 
cent of the gentle hills, facing the ſouth, or ſouth- 
eaſt ; but this aſcent muſt not be too ſteep, leſt the 
earth ſhould be waſhed m_ by haſty rains. There 
8 are 
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are many perſons who prefer low ſituations at the foot 
of hills, but I am thoroughly convinced from expe- 
rience, that all bottoms 2 there are hills mg each 
lide, are very improper for this ; for air 
is drawn 3 Cn 1 theſe — 8 ſtrong cur- 
rents, which, being pent in renders theſe bottoms 
much colder than the open ſituations; and during 
the winter and ſpring, theſe bottoms are very 
and unhealthy to all vegetables; therefore the 
riſe of a hill, fully expoſed to the ſun and air, is by 
much the beſt ſituation, As to the foil, a gentle ha- 
zel loam, which is caly to work, and that doth not 
detain the wet, is the beſt; if this happens to be 
three feet deep, it will be better for the growth of 
the trees, for although theſe trees will grow upon ve- 
ry ſtrong land, yet they are ſeldom fa thriving, nor 
are their fruit ſo well flayoured, as thoſe which grow 
on a gentle ſoil; and on the other hand, theſe trees 
will not do well upon a very dry. gravel or ſand, 
therefore thoſe ſoils ſhould never be made choice of 
for orchards, | " 
The ground intended to be planted ſhould be well 

| d the year before, by ploughing it thorough- 

„and if ſome dung is laid upon it the year 
it will be of great ſervice to the trees; if in r. 
cediag ſpring a crop of Peas or Beans is planted o 
the ground ( him they are ſown or planted in rows, 
at a proper diſtance, ſo as that the between 
them is horſe-hoed,) it will deſt weeds, and 
looſen the ground, ſo that it will be a good prepara- 
tion for the ads or 7s 2 _ ow much 
wrought, or pulveriſed for this purpoſe : 
will be ken off the ground = before the 2 
for planting of theſe trees, which ſhould be as ſoon 
as poſſible performed when the trees begin to ſhed 


their leaves. 
In chuſing of the trees, I would adviſe the taking 
ſuch as are but of two years growth fram the graft, 
and never to plant old trees, or ſuch as are grafied up- 
on old ſtocks, for it is loſing of time to plant theſe ; 
young trees being always more certain to grow, and 
make a much greater progreſs than thoſe which are 
old. As to pruning of the roots, it muſt be done in 
the ſame manner as hath been already directed for the 
eſpalier- trees; and in pruning their = little more 
is neceſſary than to cut out ſuch branches as are ill 
placed, or that croſs each other; for I do not approye 
the heading of them down, as is by ſome often practiſed 
do the loſs of many of their trees. 8 
ſhould be planted, 


The diſtance which theſe trees 
where the ſoil is good, mult be fifty or ſixty feet; and 
here the ſoil is not ſo good, forty feet may be ſufh- 
client; but nothing can be of worſe conſequence, than 
the crowding trees too cloſe together 1n orchards. 
And although there may be ſome who may imagine 
this diſtance too great, yet I am ſure, when they = 
thoroughly conſidered ine advantages attending this 
practice, they will agree with me. Nor is it my own 
opinion in this affair, for in many of the old writers 
on this ſubject, there is often mention made of the 
neceſſity for allowing a proper diſtance to the fruit- 
trees in orchards, pariulary Auſten, upon planting 
before quoted, who ſays, “ He ſhould chuſe to 
« preſcribe the Pann theſe trees fourteen or ſix- 
teen yards aſunder; for both trees and fruits have 


* many great advantages, if planted a good diſtance 
© one from another.“ One adyant e mentions 


is, The ſun refreſhes every tree, the roots, body, 
* and branches, with the bloſſoms and fruits; where- 
by trees bring forth more fruit, and thoſe fairer and 


« better.” Another advantage he mentions is, That 4 


when trees are planted at a large diſtance, much 
profit may be made of the ground under and about 
« theſe trees, by cultivating gardeneſtuff, commo- 
„ dious as well for ſale as houſekeeping ; as alſo 
« Goofeberries, Raſpberries, Currants, and Straw- 
« berries, may be there planted,” in he ſays, 
is Wo trees ue room i” 5 oy will my 
« very large and great; and the cot $ of that 
4" will be. not du) üg ME Bae bar le 
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before, 


e fruits; for one or two 


ſhould be prevented from 


north or caſt winds, which 
proper to cover the 


time, it can have little force, 


Autumn, for five or ſix years after 
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&« long laſting, and theſe two are no ſmall advan- 
„ tages.“ For, ſays he, Men. are miſtaken, when 
they (ay, the more trees in an orchard, the more 
large trees which have room 
to ſpread, will bear more fruits than ſix or ten (it 
% may be) of thoſe that grow near —— and 
« crowd one another.“ Again he ſays, ¶ Let men but 
„ obſerve, and take notice of ſome Apple · trees, that 
grow a great diſtance from other trees, and have 
% room enough to ſpread both their roots and 
branches, and they ſhall ſee, that one of thoſe trees 
« (being come to full th) hath à larger head, 
« and more boughs branches, than (it may be) 
« four, or ſix, or more, of thoſe which grow near 
together, although of the ſame age.” 
And Mr. Lawſon, an ancient-planter, adviſes to 
plant Apple-trees twenty yards aſunder. As the two 
authars above. quoted have written the beſt upon this 
ſubject, and ſeem to have had more experience than 
any of the writers I have yet ſeen, I have made uſc 
them as authorities to confirm what I have ad- 
vanced ; though the fact is ſo obvious to every perſon 
who will make the leaſt reflection, that there needs 
no other proof. 

When the trees are planted, they ſhould be ſtaked, 
to prevent their being ſhaken, or blown out of the 

by ſtrong winds z but in doing of this, there 

be particular care taken, to put either ſtraw, 
haybands, or woollen cloth, between the trees and 
the ſtakes, to prevent the trees from- being rubbed 
and bruiſed, by the ſhaki inſt the ſtakes, for if 
their bark ſhould —— of it will occaſion ſuch 
great wounds, as not to be healed over in feveral 

ears, if they ever recover it. 

f the winter ſhould prove very ſevere, it will be pro- 
per to cover the ſurface of the ground about their 
roots with woe mulch, to <tays = 5 — * pe- 
netrating the ground, which will young 
n this mulch ſhould not be laid on too ſoon, 
as hath been before mentioned, leſt the moiſture 
foaking down to the roots 
of the trees, nor ſhould it lie on too long in the ſpring 
for the ſame reaſon ; therefore here perſons will be 
at the trouble to lay it on in weather, and re- 
move it again after the froſt is over, that the wet in 
February may have free acceſs. to the roots of the 
trees; and if March ſhould dry, with ſharp 
happens, it will be 
2 again with the mulch, to 

penetrating and drying the 
round, and will be of ſingular ſervice to the trees. 
| wig po aware, that this will be. objected to by ma- 
ny, on account of the trouble, which 
be great; but when it is conſidered, 
this buſineſs may be done by a 


prevent the winds 


appear to 
how: much of 
pans a ſhort 

the benefit which 
this management, will greatly 
and expence. 


the trees will receive 
recompenſe the troub 


As theſe trees muſt be conſtantly fenced from. cattle, 
8 will be the TE to keep the land in tillage = 
ome years, that by conſtant plougbing or digging o 

the ground, the roots of the — 


couraged, and they will make the more progreſs in 


their growth; but where this is done, whatever crops 


are ſown or planted, ſhould not be too near the trees, 
leſt che nouriſhment ſhould be drawn away from the 
trees; and as in the-ploughing of the ground where 


it is fo tilled, there muſt be care taken not to go too 


near the ſtem. of the trees, hereby their roots would 


be injured, or the bark of their ſtems rubbed off, ſo 
it will be of great ſervice to dig the ground about 
the trees where the plough doth not come, ev 

nting, by whict 
time their roots will have extended themſelves to 3 


t is a common practice in many parts of England, to 


lay the ground down for paſture, after the trees are 


grown pretty large in their orchards z but this is by 
no means adviſcable, for I have frequently ſeen trees 


of above twenty years growth, almoſt deftroyed by 


horſes, 
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"horſes, in the compaſs of one week ; and if ſheep are 
put into orchards, they will conſtantly rub their bo- 
dies againſt- the ſtems of the trees, and their greaſe 
ſticking to-the bark, will ſtint their growth, and in 
time will ſpoil them ; therefore wherever orchards 
are planted, it will be much the better method to 
keep the ground ploughed or dug annually, and ſuch 
crops put on the ground as will not draw too much 
nouriſhment from the trees. 

In pruning of orchard-trees, nothing more ſhould be 
done, but to cut out all thoſe branches which croſs 


each other, and, if left, would rub and tear off the | 


bark, as alſo decayed branches, but never ſhorten an 
of their ſhoots. If fuckers, or ſhoots from their 
ſtems, ſhould come out, they muſt be entirely taken 
off annually ; and when any branches are A A by 
the wind, they ſhould be cut off, either down to the 
diviſion of the branch, or cloſe to the ſtem from 
whence it was produced; the beſt time for this work 
is in November, for it ſhould not be done in frofty 
weather, nor in the ſpring, when the ſap begins to 
be in motion. 1 '/ 
The beſt method to keep Apples for winter uſe is, 
to let them hang upon the trees until there is danger 
of froſt, and to gather them in dry weather, lay ing 
them in large heaps to ſweat for three weeks or a 
month; afterward look them over carefully, takin 
out all ſuch as have appearance of decay, wiping a 
the ſound fruit dry, and pack them up in large oil- 
Jars, which have been thoroughly ſcalded and dry, 
ſtopping them down cloſe to exclude the external 
air: if this is duly obſerved, the fruit will keep found 
a long time, and their fleſh will be plump; for when 
they are expoſed to the air, their ſkins will ſhrink, 
and their pulp will be ſoft. s 
MALUS ARMENIACA. See AxMxNIAcA. 
MALUS AURANTIA. See AuRANrTA. 
MALUS LIMONIA. See Lnconra. 
MALUS MEDICA. See Crrazvn. 
MALUS PERSICA. See PrxsieA. 
MALUS PUNICA. See Ponica, 
MAMME A. Plum. Nov. Gen. 44. tab. 4. Lin. 
Gen. Plant. 583. The Mammee-tree, 3 
+ The ChanacTers are, Pu” . 
The empalement of the flower is 7 of to ſmall, 
oval, concave leaves, r off. The 8 
e contave petals, which- ſpread open. It hat 
— en ſtamina, terminated by roundifh ſummits, 


and in the center a with a comical 


ſtigma. afterward a 
fruit, of * a cal Ager, inclyfing ons too, . 1 
large almoſt oval | | 


This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's thirteenth claſs, intitled Polyandria Mo- 
nogynia, which includes the 8 whoſe flowers 
have many ſtamina and one NNE | 
There is but one Srxcis of this tree known in the 
Manmza ftaminibus flore brevioribus. Mammee tvith 
the ſtamina than the flower. Mammea magno 
fructu, ie ſapore. Plum. Nov. Gen. 44. 


Mam- 
mee with a fruit, baving the tafte of a Peach. 
This tree, * Wanda be ek the height 
of ſixry or ſeventy feet; the leaves are large and ſtiff, 
and continue green albthe year; the fruit is as 


as a man's fiſt ; when ripe, it is of a yellowiſh green 
colour, and is very grateful to the taſte: It grows 
in plenty in the Spaniſh Weſt- Indies, where the 
fruit is generally ſold in their markets, and is eſteem- 
ed one of the beſt fruits in the country. It alſo grows 
on the hills of Jamaica, and has been tranſplanted 
into molt of the Caribbee Iflands, where it thrives 
exceeding well. | RR, 
In England there are ſome few of theſe plants, which 
are preſerved with great care by ſuch as are curious 
in cultivating exotic plants; but there are none of 
aty conſiderable ſize, fo that we cannot expect to ſee 
either fruit or flowers for ſome years. Theſe plants 
may be propagared by planting the ſtones, which are 


Linnæus's fifth claſs; intitle 


top like a Primroſe, having five 
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often 3 from the Weſt⸗ Indies, (wlichi ſnouſd 
be very freſh, 


other wiſe they will not grow,) into pots 
filled with freſh Tight carth, and plunged into a hot: 
bed of tanners bark, obſerving to water the earth 


whenever it appears dry, In about a month or fix 
weeks the plants will appear above g 

which they mult be frequently refreſhed with water, 
and in hot weather the glaſſes of the hot-bed ſhould 
be raiſed to Jet in freſh air. In two months the 
roots of the plants will have filled the pots, when you 
ſhould provide ſome pots of a little larger ſize, into 
which you ſhould tranſplant the otints, be 

to preſerve as much earth to their roots as poſſible z 
then you ſhould fill up the pots with freſh light earth, 
and plunge them into the bark-bed again, obſerving 
to water and ſhade them until they have taken root, 
after which they ſhould be conſtantly refreſhed with 
water as you ſhall find they want it, and muſt have 


round, after 


ing careful 


air in hot weather. In this bed they may remain till 


Michaelmas, when they muſt be removed into the 


bark · ſtove, where they muſt, be conſtantly kept, ob- 
ſerving to refreſh them with water, but it muſt be 

iven to them ſparingly at this ſeaſon, as alſo to clean 
their leaves from the Rich they are apt to contract in 


the ſtove; the ſpring following they ſhould be ſhifted 
into freſh earth, and if they require it, into larger 


pots, but by no means ko them, for they do not 


roduce many roots, therefore if the pots are too 
arge the plants will not thrive; they muſt be con- 


ſtantly kept in the bark tore, and may be treated 


after the manner directed fox the Coffee - tree. 

If, when the ſtones of this fruit are brought over, 
they are put into the tan- bed, under the bottom of 
any of the pots, they will ſprout ſooner than thoſe 


which are ted in the carth. 
MANCANILLA. See Hieromane, 


MANDRAGORA. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 76. tab. 
12. Lin. Sp. Plant. 221, M. lrake; 5 rench, 
* et is ee l i n , o blo fo 

HARACTERS are.. ou 
er is large, Bc abe 
. 5 


2h, þ 


ki 


Engliſh gardens, viz, + 


Mawptacora (ORA ,)] Hort. Cliff. 51. The Man- 
drake. Mandragora Flt rand. . B. P. 16g. 


Mandrake with a round fruit. « 
This par grows naturally in Spain, Portugal, Italy, 
and the Levant, but is preſerved here in the gardens 
of the cutious. It hath a long taper root ſhaped like 
2 which runs three or four feet deep in the. 
ground; it is ſometimes ſingle, and at others divided 
37 two or three branches, almoſt of the colour of 
Parſnep, but a little darket ; frqm this ariſes a circle 
of leaves, which ar firſt ſtand erect, but, when grown 
to their full fize, ſpread open, and lie, upon the 
| Pept they are more than a. fogr in length, and 
r or five inches broad in the middle, growing nat- 
row toward both ends, of a dark green colour, and a 
feetid ſcent. Theſe riſe immediately from the crown 
of the 8 any foot · ſtalk; between them 
come out the Howers, each ſtanding upon a ſeparate 


'foor-ftalk about three inches long; which alſo ariſe 


immediately from the root ; they are five-cornered, 
of an herbaceous white colour, N open at the 

iry ſtamina, with 
a globular germen in the center, ſupporting an avel- 


ſhaped ſtyle. "The germen afterward turns to a glo- 


_ bular 
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bular ſoft berry lying upon the leaves, which, when | 


fully grown, is as large as a Nutmeg, of a yellowiſh 
preen colour when ripe, full of pulp, in which the 


idney-ſhaped ſeeds are 10 It flowers in March, 


and the ſeeds are ripe in July. 


This plant is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be 


ſown upon a bed of light earth ſoon after they are 


ripe, for if they are kept until the ſpring, they ſel- | 


dom ſucceed well; but thoſe which are ſown in au- 
tumn will come up in the ſpring, when they ſhould 
be carefully cleared from weeds z and in very dry 
weather they mult be refreſhed with water, which will 
great promote their growth. In this bed they 


ould remain till the latter end of Auguſt, (obſery- | 


ing always to keep them clear from weeds) at which 


the 
ways run very deep, ſo that if the ſoil is wet, they 
are often rotted in winter; and if it be too near the 
gravel or chalk, they will make but little reſs ; 
— 5 if the ſoil be good and they are not diſturbed, 


the plants will grow to a large ſize in a few years, and 


will produce great quantities of flowers and fruit; 
the roots will 22 a great many years. 


I have been informed by ſome perſons of credit, that | 


one of theſe roots will remain ſound above fifty years, 
and be as vigorous as a young plant. I have known 


ſome plants myſelf near that age, which are now in 


great vigour, and may continue ſo many years longer, 


as there are no ſigns of their decay; but they ſhould | 


never be removed after their roots have arrived to any 
conſiderable ſize, which would break their lower fi- 
bres, and ſo ſtint the plants, as that if they live” they 
will not recover their tormer ſtrength in two or three 
years. Theſe plants ſhould have a warm fituation, 
otherwiſe in ſevere winters: they will be deſtroyed. 
As to the feigned reſemblance of a human form, 
which the roots of this plant are ſaid to carry, it is 
all impoſture, owing to the cunning of quacks and 
mountebanks, . who deceive the populace and the ig- 
norant with fictitious images, ſhaped from the freſ] 
roots of Briony and other plants: and what is report- 
ed as to the manner of rooting of this plant, by ty- 
ing a dog thereto, to prevent the certain death of the 
perſon who ſhould care to attempt it, and the groans 
it emits upon the force offered, &c. is all a ridicu- 
Jous fable; for I have taken up ſeveral large roots 
of this plant, ſome of which have been tranſplanted 
into other places, but could never obſerve any 
particular difference in this from any other deep 


P 

ting plant. | | 

MANG Fr E RA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 278. The Man- 
88155 CHARACTERS are, Poo eee 
The empalement of the flower is cut into five ſpear-ſhaped 
ſegments ;, the flower hath five ſpear-ſhaped petals longer 
5 — the empalement, and five awl-ſhaped ſtamina the 
length of the corolla, crowned with heart-ſhaped ſummits. 
It hath a roundiſb germen, ſupporting a flender ſlyle the 
length of the empalement, terminated by a ſingle ſtigma ; 
the germen afterward becomes an oblong Bdncy-Ihaped 
Plumb ſomewhat compreſſed, incloſing an oblong woolly 
„„ I, / S ous C2 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 


% 


Linnæus's fifth claſs, intitled Pentandria Monogy- 


nia, the flower having tive ſtamina and one ſtyle. 
e have but one SrEœis of this genus, viz. 
Manoc1FERa (Indica.) Lin. Sp, 290. The Mango-tree. 
Manga Indica fructu magno reniforma. _ Rau Hiſt. 
1550... | | PUN, 4 
This tree grows naturally in moſt parts of India, as 
alſo in the Brazils, and ſome other parts of the world, 
where it becomes a large tree; the wood is brittle, 
and the bark becomes rough by age; the leaves are 
ſeven or eight inches long, and two or more broad, 
terminating in points, having ſeveral tranſverſe veins 
from the middle rib to the ſides, which are oppoſite, 


The flowers are produced in looſe panicles toward the 


end of the branches, each conſilting of five Tpear- 


time they ſhould be taken up very carefully, and | 
1 into the places where they are to remain; 
0 


| | |  ritie$of the nuts have been brought to ſeveral 
il ſhould be light and deep, for their roots al- 


Europe, but without effect; for I have nor heard of 
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ſhaped petals which ſpread open, having five aw). 
ſhaped itamina the length of iba — *r 
ſituated between them; the germen at the bottom of 
the flower after ward becomes a large oblong kid- 
ney-ſhaped Plumb, incloſing a rough nut of the 
ND * 1 , = 
is fruit, when fully ripe, is greatly eſteemed | 
the inhabitants of thoſe S — they — 
naturally, or have been tranſplanted; but in Europe 


we have ny the unripe fruit brought over in pickle, 
which is little 


| better than ſeveral other fruit when 
pickled in the ſame way: however, from the account 
given, of the ripe fruit, by moſt people Who have 
eaten it in the country; it has excited the curioſity. of 
many perſons in Europe to endeavour to procure young 
plants in.their gardens, for which purpoſe great quan- 


parts of 


one plant which has been produced in Europe from 
the nuts. All thoſe which have fallen into my hands 
have been rotten when reccived, ſo that I am apt to 
think the vegetative quality of them 'cannot be long 
preſerved ; therefore the only method to obtain the 
plants in England, is to plant a good quantity of the 
nuts in a tub of earth in the country where they grow 
naturally; and when the plants are grown a foot 
high, to ſhip them for England, placing a covering 
over them to defend them from falt water and the 
ſpray of the ſea, being very careful not to let them 
have much wet in their paſſage ; as alſo when the ſhip 
arrives in a cold climate, to ſcreen: the plants from 
cold, 2 if it is toward the approach of winter. 
By carefully obſerving theſe rules, the plants may be 
brought very ſafely over, as has been experienced by 
a plant of this ſort, with ſeveral other ſorts of plants, 
which were brought over Dy Capt. Quick, and are 
now in good health in the Chelſea garden. 

There have been ſome plants brought to England be- 


fore this, which were deſtroyed by having too much 
heat, for this plant will not thrive in a hot-bed of 


tanners bark; fo that the only way to have them ſuc- 
ceed, is to plant them in pots filled with light kitch- 
en- garden earth, and place them in a dry ſtove, where 
in warm weather they ſhould have freſh air daily, and 


in the winter the air kept up to temperate, as is 
marked upon the 9 | 
MANIHOT. See JarROr HA. 

MANURE. | Leila | 
There are various kinds of Manure, which are now 
commonly uſed in different parts of England, for en- 
riching of the ſeveral foils. Some of theſe have been 


n the thermometers. 


already mentioned under the article of Dux, ſo J 


| ſhall not repeat them here, but proceed to take notice 
of ſome other kinds of Manure, which are at preſent 
neglected by many people, though they might be 


uſed with equal ſucceſs, if not better on many lands, 
as moſt of thoſe now commonly in uſe. 
Oak bark, after the tanners have uſed it for tanning 


of leather, when laid in a heap and rotted, is an ex- 
| cellent Manure, eſpecially for ſtiff cold land; in 


which one load of this Manure will improve the 


ground more, and laſt longer, than two loads of the 


richeſt dungs; and yet it is very common to ſee large 


heaps of this remaining in the tanners yards for many 


years, in ſeveral parts of England, where Manure of 
other kinds 1s very ſcarce, and often carried to a great 
diſtance. Of late years this tan has been much uſed 
for hot-beds in ſeveral parts bf England, and is found 


| greatly to exceed horſe dung for that purpoſe, the 


ermentation being moderate and of long continuance; 
ſo that a bed of tan, when rightly made, will continue 
in a moderate temperature of heat for three or four 
months; and when the heat begins to decay, if it be 
ſtirred up with a dung fork, and ſome freſh tan add- 
ed to it, the heat will renew again, and laſt for ſome 
months, ſo that theſe beds are by far the moſt kindly 
for exotic plants; and whatever plants are plunged 
into theſe beds, if they are permitted to root through 
the bottom of the pots, they will thrive more in 
one month after, than they did in four months * 

they 


MAN. 


are conſined to the p I have frequently ob- 
ar A kinds of lan which were rooted through 
the into the tan, and have ſent forth roots up- 
of twelve feet each way, in leſs than three 
months, and the plants have advanced in proportion; 
which is a plain indication, that plants are greatly 
nouriſhed by the rotten tan. After the tan hath been 
uſed for a hot-bed, I have ſpread it on the ground for 
Manure, and found it has greatly enriched the ground; 
but it is much better for cold ſtrong land, than for 
light hot | 
will looſen and ſeparate the earth; ſo that where this 
Manure hath been uſed three or four times, it hath 
made the land very looſe which before was ſtrong, 
and not eaſy to be wrought. When this Manure is 
laid upon Graſs, it ſhould be done ſoon after Mi- 
chaelmas, that the winter rains may waſh it into the 
ound; for if it is laid on in the ſpring, it will burn 
the Graſs, and inſtead of improving it, will greatly 
injure it for that ſeaſon. Where it is uſed in Corn 
land, it ſhould be ſpread on the ſurface before the 
laſt ploughing, that it may be turned down for the 


fibres of the Corn to reach it in the ſpring ; for if it | 


lies too near the ſurface, it will forward the h 
of the Corn in winter; but in the ſpring, when the 
nouriſhment is chiefly wanted to encourage the ſtems, 
it will be nearly * Lorry and the Corn will receive 
little advantage from it. Nor will it be proper to 
have this Manure lie too near the roots of any plants, 
for when this has happened, I have 2 obſerv- 
ed it Eden icial to moſt plants, but eſpecially to bul- 
bous and tuberoſe-rooted flowers, which are very ſub- 
je& to rot where it lies near their roots; yet when it 
is buried juſt deep enough for the fibres of their 
roots to reach it in the ſpring, the flowers have been 
exceedingly improved by it. And in ſome places, 
where this Manure hath Oy in 3 
dens, it hath greatly improved the vegetables; fo 
that it is to 3 that this ſhould not be 
employed on the land in every country where it can 
be obtained. * x f 
Rotten vegetables of moſt ſorts alſo will enrich land, 
ſo that Where other Manure is ſcarce, theſe may be 
uſed with ſucceſs. The weeds of ponds, lakes, or 
ditches, being dragged out before they ſeed, and laid 
in heaps to rot, will make good Manure, as will moſt 
other ſorts of weeds ; but wherever any of theſe are 
employed, they ſhould be cut down as ſoon as they 
in to flower, for if they are ſuffered to ſtand until 
their ſeeds are ripe, the land will be ſtored with 
weeds, which cannot be eaſily deſtroyed ; nay, ſome 
kinds of weeds, if they ate permitted to ſtand fo long 
as to form their ſeed, will perfect them after they are 
cut down, which may be equally prejudicial to the 
land : therefore the ſureſt method is, to cut them 
down juſt as they begin to flower; at which time 
moſt ſorts of vegetables are in their greateſt vigour, 
being then ſtronger and fuller of juice, than when 
their ſeeds are farther advanced ; fo that at that time 
they abound moſt with ſalts, and therefore are more 
proper for the intended purpoſe. In rotting of theſe 
vegetables, it will be proper to mix ſome earth, mud, 
or any other ſuch like ſubſtance with them, to pre- 
vent their taking fire in their fermentation z which 


they are very ſubject to, where they are laid in large 
heaps without any other mixture to prevent it; and 


it will be alſo proper to cover the heaps over with 
earth, mud, or dung, to detain the ſalts, otherwiſe 
many of the finer particles will evaporate in fer- 
menting. When theſe vegetables are thoroughly 
rotted, they will form a ſolid maſs, which will cut 
| like butter, and be very full of oil, which will greatly 
improve land. | 1 

In fuch places where. there are neither ponds, lakes, 
or ditches, to ſupply theſe weeds, and the ſituation 
being far from the ſea (from whence alſo may be ob- 
tained many ſorts of weeds for this purpoſe) there 
may be many forts of vegetables ſown, in order to 
plough them into the grounds when they are full 
grown, to enrich the land; at preſent thoſe chiefly 


ground, becauſe it is of a warm nature, and | 


% 
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| 


| 
| 


| 


| 


the forts of Lupines grow natura 


ſtroyed; and when rotte 


proper time and laid to rot, might be uſed to 


_ to aſhes, ahd theſe ſpread on the land, it will 


| | 


wines 


M AN 


purpoſe are Buck Wheat, Vetches, and 
in ſome countries abroad they com- 


uſed for this 
Spurry. An 


. monly ſow Lupines upon ſuch land as they waht to 


improve, and when they are full 
them down, and plough them into the ground, which 
they eſteem to be good Manure: This is chiefly uſed 
in the ſouth of France and in Italy, where ſome of 

ly; bur theſe are 


— they mow 
the 


not proper for this climate; becauſe, if the ſeaſon 
ſhould prove cold or wet after the Lopines are ſown, 
they will rot in the ground, ſo that it is very hazard- 
ous to ſow them in this country ; and there bein 
many other ſorts of plants which are hardy, and grow 
to a much larger ſize with us than Lupines, they 
ſhould be preferred to them for this purpoſe. I have 
known ſome land ſown pretty thick with Horſe-beans 
which have been mowed down when they were in 
bloſſom, and ploughed in for a crop of Wheat, and 
it hath largely repaid the owner. Almoſt any of 
the pulſe kind, which grow large, are very proper 
to be ſown for this ſez and next to theſe 
may be ſown — , = - any of theſe 
e ing plants; which, if cut before they form 
5 dal and ploughed in, will ed enrich 
the . 
The refuſe of kitchen-gardens, when laid in heaps and 
rotted, will alſo afford a good fort of Manure for Corn 
land; but as this is not to be obtained in any quanti- 
ty, excepting near great cities, ſo, in ſuch places, 
dung being to be had pretty reaſonable, the other 
will not be much ſought after. 
I have lately been informed of another improvement, 
which may be of _ uſe in ſeveral parts of the king- 
dom; which is, the mowing down of Fern while it 
is green and tender, and laying it in heaps to rot, 
which will make a tolerable Manure for land ; and as 
this 1s a moſt troubleſome plant in many parts of 
England, ſo by frequent! mowing, it may be de- 
q, a good quantity of this 
Manure may be obtained, which will more than de- 
fray the charges of cutting it down. In ſome 8 
, th 


where no tan or horſe-dung can be obtaine 


have cut down Fern and cho it pretty ſmall, and 
laid it in a heap to ferment, then have uſed it for hot- 
beds, for which purpoſe it has anſwered pretty well. 
The firſt perſon who informed me of this, was Mr. 
Samuel Brewer, a very curious gentleman in garden- 
ing, who made ſeveral hot-beds of Fern, which, he 
ſays, continued their heat for ſome months; ſo that 


he prefers it to dung, where a moderate laſting hear 


is required. 

There are many kinds of weeds which infeſt the lands 
in many parts of England, which, if cut down at a 
at 
advantage for manuring of land ; and hereby the 
weeds may in time be deſtroyed, and the Manure 
would more than pay the expence of doing it: but 


few perſons who are employed in huſbandry care to 


go out of their old beaten road to try experiments, 
eyen where they are attended with little expence and 
nothing hazarded ; otherwiſe there is great room to 
make improvements of this kind, eſpecially in coun- 
tries where dung, or other common Manure is very 
ſcarce; in which places, if ſome experiments were 

roperly made, o 8 vegetables could 
be procured in the neighbourhood, it might turn to 

account. 6 

he aſhes of all kinds of vegetables are an excellent. 
Manure for land, fo that where the ground is over- 
run with buſhes, brambles, &c. which are' become 
woody, if they are grubbed up in ſummer, and ſpread 
abroad to dry for a little time, then gently conſumed 


greaty 


improve it. The method for doing this is already 


explained under the article of Land. 


Rotten wood, and ſaw- duſt when rotted, is a very good 
Manure for ſtrong land, becauſe it looſens the parts 
of the earth and renders it light. 


Bones, horns, and other parts of animals, alſo en- 


rich land greatly, as 8 ſh ; fo that in ſome 


places 


MAR 


places where theſe can be eaſily obtained, a great im | 
rovement may be made of them. 

Bea. land and ſhells are in ſeveral parts of England 

uſed to great advantage, eſpecially in Devonſhire, 

where they are at the expence of fetching the ſand 


and ſhells on horſes: backs, twelve or fourteen miles. 
The land on which they lay this Manure, is a ſtrong | 


loam inclining{/to clay; ſo that this ſeparates the parts, 
and the ſalts which are contained in the dreſſing are 
a very great improvement of their land. Coral, and 
| ſuch kinds of ſtony. plants which grow on the rocks, 
are filled with ſalts which are very beneficial to land; 
but as theſe bodies are hard, the improvement 1s not 
the firſt or ſecond year after they are laid on the 
round, becauſe they require time to pulverize them 
ore their ſalts can mix with the earth to impreg- 
nate it. Therefore dreſſings of this kind are ſeldom 
uſed by tenants, who want to reap the fruit of their 
labour as ſoon as poſſible. But theſe Manures are 
much better for cold ſtrong land, than for that which 
is light and ſandy. In ſome countries, at a great 
diſtance from the fea, have been diſcovered. great 
quantities of foſſil ſhells, which have been dug out 
of the earth, and uſed as Manure, which have- im- 
proved the ground a little, eſpecially land: as 
theſe have little ſalts, when compared to thoſe ſhells 
which are taken from the ſhore, therefore where the 
obtained, they other are ſcarce worth 
| Where the land lies near the ſea, ſo that either ſand, 
ſhells, corals, wrecks, or ſea-weeds, can be obtained 
at an eaſy expence, they are by far the beſt kinds of 
Manure, becauſe they. enrich the land for ſeveral 
years; for as their ſalts are cloſely locked up, they 
are communicated by degrees to the land, as the heat 
and cold cauſes the bodies to pulverize, and fall into 
ſmall parts; ſo that where ſand and ſmaller kinds of 
; ſea-weeds are uſed, if they are laid on land in r 
uantities it will enrich it for ſix or ſeven years; but 
| cells corals, and other hard bodies, will continue 
many years longer. | | 
In dunging of land, I have frequently obſerved in 
ſeveral parts of England, but eſpecially in Cambridge- 
| ſhire, a very wrong cuſtom continued, by carrying 
and laying the dung on the land about Midſummer, 
and ſpread abroad perhaps a month or ſix weeks be- 
fore the ground is ploughed; in which time the ſun 
exhales all the goodneſs of the dung, ſo that what re- 
mains is of little ſervice to the land. Therefore when 
dung or any other Manure is uſed, it ſhould not be 
laid on the ground until the laſt time of ploughing, 
when it ſhould be buried as ſoon as poſſible, to pre- 
vent the evaporation of the falts. Indeed, where 
ſhells, corals, or any other hard ſubſtances, are uſed 
for Manure, if theſe are ſpread abroad ſome months 
before the ground is ploughed, the ſun, rain, or froſt 
will cauſe them to pulverize much ſooner than when 
they are buried and excluded from the air. 
The dreſſing of Graſs ground in ſummer, ſoon after 
the crop of hay is taken off the land, is equally bad; 
for before Michaclmas the ſun. will have dried and 
exhaled moſt of the goodneſs, if the dreſſing is of 
dung or any other ſoft Manure, fo that the. ground 
will receive ſmall advantage-from it; and yet this 
method is too generally practiſed, | 
MAPLE. See Act, © 
MARACOCK. See PassiFLORA. 
M ARANT A. Plum. Nov. Gen. 16. 
Gen. Plant. 5. Indian Arrow- root. 
The CHARACTERS are, 
I bath a ſmall three-leaved 


| 


empalement fitti the 
germen; the flawer bath one petal, which is wa ape 
ning kind, having an oblong compreſſed tube, which is ob- 
| lique and turned imward ,, the rim is cut into fix janall ſeg- | 

ments, repreſenting a lip flower,' the two- fide ſegments 
being the largeſt, It bas one membrdanaceous ſtamina, ap- 
Fearing like a ſegment of the petal, with a linear ſummit 

- faſttned to the border. It bath a roundiſo germen fitu- 


N 
tab. 36. Lin. 


The germen aſterward turns ts 4 'Foundifh Ibrs cor. 
nered capſule with three valves, containing one bard 


rough ſeed. | | 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
ogynia, 


Linnæus's firſt claſs, intitled Monandria Mon 
whoſe flowers have but 


which includes thoſe plants 
one ſtamina and one ſtyle. . 
The Syxcrxs are, 
1. MaxaxrA 


; 
| 


Arundinacea) culmo ramoſo. Lin. Sp. ». 
tan Arrow-root with branching ffalks. Marinta 
Lrundinacea cannacori folio, Plum. Nov. Gen. 16. 

Mananta with a leaf of the Indian flowering Reed. 

2. MaranTa (Galanga) culmo ſimplici. Lin. Sp. z. 
' Indian Arrow-root with a fimple flalk. Canna Tndica, 
;Fadice. alba alexipharmica. Sloan. Cat. Jam. 122, Ju- 
dian Arrou- root. 8 r 

The firſt ſort was diſcovered by Father Plumier in 
ſome of the French ſettlements in America, who gave 
it this name, in honour of one Bartholomew Maranta, 
an ancient botaniſt. The ſeeds; of this Kind were 
ſent to Europe by the late Dr. William Houſtoun, 
who found the plant growing in plenty near La Vera 
Cruz in New Spain. g | 
This hath a thick, fleſhy, creeping root which is very 
full of knots, from which ane many ſmooth leaves, 
which are fix or ſeven inches Jong, and three broad 
toward their baſe, leſſening toward each end, termi- 
nating in points. * are of the conſiſtence and co- 
lour of thoſe of the Reed, and ſtand upon Reed- 
like foot-ſtalks, which ariſe immediately from the 
root ; between theſe come out the ſtalks, which riſe 
near two feet high ; theſe divide upward into two or 
three ſmaller, and are garniſhed at each joint with 
one leaf of the ſame ſhape with the lower, but are 
ſmaller. The ends of the ſtalks are terminated by a 
looſe bunch of ſmall white flowers, ſtariding upon 
foot-ſtalks which are near two inches long. The 
flowers are cut into fix narrow ſegments, which are 
indented on their edges; theſe fit upon the embryo, 
which afterward turns to a roundiſh three-cornered 
capſule, incloſing one hard rough ſeed. It flowers 
here in June and July. | 
The other ſort was brought from ſome of the Spaniſh 
ſettlements in America, into the iſlands of Barbadoes 
and Jamaica, where it is cultivated in their gardens 
as a medicinal plant, it being a ſovereign remedy to 
cure the bite of waſps, and to extract the poiſon of 
the Manchineel-tree. The Indians apply the root to 
expel the poiſon of their arrows, which they uſe with 
great ſucceſs, They take up the roots, and after 
cleanſing them from dirt, they maſh them, and apply 
K as a poultice to the wounded part, which draws out 
the poiſon and heals the wound. It will alſo ſtop a 
grene, if it is applied before it is gone too far, ſo 


at it is a very valuable plant. ts 
This ſort is very like the firſt, but has a fingle ſtalk ; 
the flowers are ſmaller, and the ſegments of the petals 
are entire, in which Dei principal difference conliſts; 
it flowers alſo at the ſame time. 2 | 
Theſe plants being natives of a warm country, are 
very tender, and therefore will not hve in this climate, 
unleſs they are preſerved in ſtoves, Iheꝝ may be pro- 
pagated by their creeping roots, which ſhould be part- 
ed inthe middle of March, juſt before they begin. to 
uſh out new leaves. Theſe roots ſhould be planted 
A pots filled with light rich earth, and plunged into a 
moderate hot-bed of tanners bark, obſerving now and 
then to refreſh them with water; but it mult not be 
iven to them in large quantities, for too much moi- 

| ſture wilt ſoon rot the roots, when they are in an un- 
active ſtate. When the green leaves appear above 
ground, the plants will require more frequently to be 
watered, and they ſhould have free air admitted tothem 
every day, in proportion to the warmth of the ſeaſon, 
and the heat of the bed in which they are placed. \s 
the plants advance in ſtrength, they ſhould have a 
greater ſhare of air, but they muſt conſtantly remain 
in the ſtove plunged in the tan, otherwiſe they will not 

- thrive ;' for when the pots are placed on ſhelves in the 


o 


— — 


LAS 


| 


aled under tbe flower, Jupportin ga ſimple ſtyle the 
£| length of the petal, crowned by a three-cornered ſtigma. 


ſtove, the moiſture paſſes too ſoon from the rt 
- WHICH 


MAR 


whith generally ſpread on the ſides and. bottoms of 


the pots, ſo that the plants do not receive much nou- 
Tiſhment from the water. But where they are con- 
ſtantly kept in the tanners bark, and have proper air 
_ * and moiſture, they will thrive, fo as from a, ſmall 
oat to fill che pot in which it was planted, in one 


] e About Michaelmas the firſt ſort will begin | 


to decay, and in a ſhort time after the leayes will die 
to the ground, but the pots muſt be continued all the 
winter in the bark-bed, otherwiſe the rotz will pe- 
19 for although they are in an u yet 
they will not keep 

taken out of the 
of the tan, and placed in any dry 
the roots often ſhrivel and decay; hut when t 
continued in the tan- bed they ſhould have but little 


1 of, the ſtove, 


water given to them when their leaves are decayed, 
leſt it rot them. The firſt ſort. doth flower 3 | 


., 


in July or Auguſt; and will often produce 
in England; but the ſecond fort doth not 
conſtant, nor do the flowers appear ſo conſpicuous, 
being very ſmall and of a ſhort duration. This fort 
never hath produced any ſeeds in England, n could 
I ever obſerve any rudiment of a ſced-veſſel ſucceed- 
ing the flower. The green leaves abjde on, this, ſort 
moſt part of the winter, ſeldom decaying cl Febru- 
ary ; and ſometimes will continue green until freſh 
leaves come up, and thruſt the old ones off; in which 
particular there is a more remarkable difference be- 
tween the two ſorts, than can be obſerved in the face 


Mary 27 Sh 

MARJORAM. See ON FW. 
MARLE is a kind of clay, which is become fatter, 
and of a more enriching quality, by a better fermen- 
tation, and by its having lain ſo deep in the earth as 


not to have ſpent or weakened its fertilizing quality 


| Narbe is ſuppoſed to be much of the nature of chalk, 
and is believed to be fertile from its ſalt and oily qua- 
lity; and that ĩt contracts its ſalts from the air, and 
for that reaſon 18 the better the longer it is expoſed 
to it. f 
Marles are of different qualities in different counties 
of England. There are reckoned to be four ſorts of 
Marles in Suſſex, a gray, a blue, a yellow, and a red; 
of theſe the blue is accounted the beſt, the yellow the 
next, and the gray the next to that; and as for the 
red, that is the leaſt valuable. 
The Marle in Suſſex is moſt like fullers earth, and 
therefore muſt certainly be the fatteſt, whereas that 
in the north country runs much upon the loam, ., 
In Cheſhire they reckon ſix ſorts of Marle:- 


1; The cowſhut Marle, which is of a brown, co- | 


lour, with blue veins in it, and little lumps of chalk 
or lime ſtone z it is commonly found under olay, or 
low black land, ſeven or eight feet deep, and is very 
hard to dig. eg 4 | 
2. Stone, late, or flag Marle, which is a kind of ſoft 
ſtone, or rather ſlate, of a blue or bluiſh colour, that 
will eaſily diſſolve with froſt or rain. This is found 
near rivers and the ſides of hills, and is a very laſting 
ſort of Marle. 
In Staffordſhire they 
better than the clay Marle, and reckon. the blue beſt 
for arable land, and the gray for paſture, 
g. Peat Marle, or delving Marle, which is cloſe, 
firon and very fat, of a brown colour, and is found 
on the ſides of hills, and in wet boggy grounds, 
which have a light ſand in them about two feet or a 
ard deep. This is accounted the ſtrongeſt of all 
arles, and is very good for ſandy land, but the 
tand muſt have a double quantity laid on. 
4. Clay Marle; this reſembles clay, and is 
near akin to it, but is fatter, and 
with chalk ſtones. 


4 


pretty 


ſometimes mixed 


g. Steel Marle, which lies commonly in the bottom 


of pits that are dug, and is of itſelf apt to break 
into cubical bits; this is ſometimes under ſandy land. 
6. Paper Matle, which reſembles leaves or pieces of 


brown paper, but ſomething of a lighter colour; this 


'1 


long from ſhrinking, when | 
. and if the pots e 


ut when they are 


eſteem the dice or late Marle | 


. 


ef 
flower io | 


——— 


— 


| 


— 


| 


rough dry, lik2 fough 
and will open the land it is laid on, and not bind; 


to it. 


2 Some 


T% 


MAR 


. lies, near coals. . This ſort is leſs, eſteemed, it being 


hard to be-gor. .. "7s 
Tha properties of any forts of Marles, and by which 
the goodneſs of them may be beſt known, are better 
judged ot by their purity and uncompoundedneſs, 
than their colour; as if it will break in pieces like 
dice, or into thin flakes, or is ſmooth like lead ore, 
and, is without a mixture of gravel or ſandy if it 
will ſhake like (ate ſtones, and ſhatter.after wet, or 


Will turn to duſt when it has been expoſed to the ſun : 


or will not hang and ſtick together when it is tho- 
clay; but is fat and tender, 
it may be taken for granted, that it will, be beneficial 
Some adviſe to. try the goodneſs of Marle, by put- 
ting ſome of it, in a glais of water; and they ac- 
count it to be good, if it be ſo tender, that the lumps 


+ break, and diſſolve as ſoon as it, comes to the bot- 
tom z; they alſo reckon it a good ſign, if it ſparkle 
in the water, and feel fat between the fingers; but 


of its neſs is, if it diſſolve by wet 
or froſt. The ſtrength of Marle may alſo. be known, 
by putting a lump of it in a glaſs of good vinegar, 
where, if the fermentation is great, it is a "i ol 


of the goodneſs of the Marle. 


MARRUBI 


The quantity of Marle ou 


Some approve. of marling land ſhallow, becauſe they 
ſay, it is apt to work downwards ; others of layin 
CY deep at firſt, becauſe the ſun waſtes the —— 
Ot it. | 
Some recommend Marles for the improving of ſandy 
looſe land, but the ſureſt way to know what lands it 
will beſt ſuit with, is to try with a little of it on lands 
SN a to be of a contrary nature to it. 

arles do not make ſo good an improvement of lands 


the firſt year as afterwards. 
Some adviſe, ff 


- = 


to burn the Marle before it is laid 
on the lands; which if it be done, one load will go 
as far. as five, 1 e 
ht to be in proportion to 
the depth of the earth, for over - marling has often 
proved of worſe conſequence than under-marling, eſ- 
pecially where the land is ſtrong; for by laying it in 
too great quantities, or often repeating the marling, 
the Iand has become ſa ſtrong, and bound ſo cloſely, 


as to detain the wet like a diſh, ſo that the owners 


have been obliged to drain the ground at a great ex- 
pence, and have often been obliged to lower their 
rents; but in ſandy land there can be no danger in 
lay ing on a great quantity, or repeating it often, for 
it is one of the beit dreſſings for ſuch land. 


MARRUBIAS T RU M, Baſtard Horchound. See 


D e 8 2s 2s 
UM. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 192. tab. 91. 
Lin. Gen. Plant. 640. Pſecudodictamnus. Tourn, 188. 
tab. 89, Lin. Gen, Plant. 640, [ſome derive the name 
of , Heb. Marrob, i. e. bitter juice; others 
from the Latin word Marcidum, becauſe the leaves of 


this plant are ſo wrinkled, that they appear to be wi- 


thering.] Horchound. 8 


The CHARACTERS are, | 
The empalement of the flower is fare huge of one 
leaf, and equal at the brim, which ſpreads open,, The 
flower is of the lip or grinning kind, with a"cylindrical 
tube opening at the brim, where it is divided into two lips, 
the upper being very narrow and acute, the under broad, 
reflexed, and cut into. three ſegments, the middle one is 
broad and indented. I. has four ſtamina, which are un- 
der the upper lip, tuo of which are a little longer than 
the other, terminated. by ſimple ſummits. It bath a four- 
pointed germen, - ſupporting a_ ſlender flyle of the ſame 
length, and ſituated with the ſtamina, crowned by a bifid 
ſtigma. The germen afterward durus to four oblong ſeeds, 


ting in the empalemen t. | i 
, 45 genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 


Linnæus's fourteenth, claſs, intitled Didynamia Gym- 


noſpermia, which ipcludes thoſe plants whoſe flowers 


have two long and two ſhort ſtamina, which are ſuc- 
ceeded by naked ſeeds ſitting in the empalement. 


The 


MAR 


The Serciks are, 
4. — — V 
cinatic Mort. Cliff. 312. Horebound with hooked miſty 
" i/dentiives to the impalement. Marrubium album 
gare. C. B. P. 230. Common white Horehaumd. 
2. Manaun⁰nLnt(Perqrinum) foliis ovato-lanceolftis ſer- 
ratis, calycum denticulis ſetaceis. Hort. Cliff. hb 


Horebound with oval, ſpear ſhaped, ſawed leaves, and 
briftly indentures to the Marrubium album 


) deritibus calycinis ſetaceis un- 


1 


latifolium peregrinum. 
reign, white Herebound. "ths 


— 4. minioribus, dentibus c inis 


forelound with 2 
indentures, and the- wh, 


ly cut on their ſides. 
Ma (Cupinum) dentibus calyeinis ſetaceis 
rectis villoſis. Hort. Cliff. 312. Herebound with\hairy; 
crelt, briſtly indentures to ibe empalement. Marrubi 
Hiſpanicum ſupinum, foliis ſericeis argenteis. Tourn. 
2255 Low r 
es. 
6. Mann (Candidiſimum) foliis Gbovaris lanatis ſu- 
rn& emarginato- crenatis, denticulis-calycinis ſubu- 
latia Hort. Cliff. 3 12. Horebound with woolly leaves al- 
moſt oval, the _ of which are indented-and cre- 
nated, with aw d indentures to the empalements. 
Marrubium . ndidiflimum & villoſum. Tourn. 
Cor. 1. Whiteſt and villoſe Horebound.” 


5G. 


7. MazruBiuM (Hiſpanicum) + pop * patentibus 
denticulis acutis, Hort. Cliff. 3 12; Lan with 
ſpreading borgers to the — — indentures. 


Marrubium album rotundifolium Hiſpanicum. Par. 
Bat. 201. Rownd-leaved Spaniſh 
8. MarruBbiuM(Criſpum) calycum limbis planis villoſis, 
foliis orbiculatis rugoſis, caule herbaceo. Horebound 


Horebound. | 


— 


3 


— 


2 


with a plain hairy border to the empalement, round rough 
leaves, and an herbaceous ſtalk. Pſeudodictamnus Hiſ- 
panicus, foliis criſpis & Tourn. Inſt. 188. 
Spaniſb Baſtard Dittany, with rough curled leaves. 

9. MarrumuM (Suffraticoſum) calycum limbis planis vil- 

loſis, foliis cordatis rugoſis incanis, caule ſuffruticoſo. 

Horebound with the border of the empalement plain and 
_ beary, heart-ſhaped, rough. leaves, and a. ſbrubby fall. 
Pſeudodictamnus Hiſpanicus, e liſſimo folio can- 
dicante & villoſo. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 118. Sil Baß 
tard Dittany, with a very large hoary leaf. 

10. ManU (Pſeudoditamnys).calycum limbis planis 
villoſis, foliis cordatis, caule fruticoſo. Hort. Cliff. 
312. Horebound with a plain hairy border to the empale- 
ment, heart: leaves, and a ſhrubby 

dictamnus verticillatus inodorus. C. B. P. 232. M borled 
M oury Baſtard Dittany. . 

11 RRUBIUM (Acetabuloſum) calycum limbis. tubo 
longioribus membranaceis, angulis majoribus rotun- 

datis. Lin. Sp. Plant, 684. Hore with a mem- 

| branaceous rim to the 

larger rounder angles PſeudodiQtamnus acetabulis Mo- 
lu C. B. P. 222. Baſtard Dittany, with a pan or 
hollow of Molucca Baum. 


The firſt ſort is the Praſium, or white Horehound of | 


the ſho 22 
England, ſo is ſeldom p 

a . fibrous roo 4 from: 
ſquare ſtalks a * or —— in which branch 
out upward, and are garniſhed with hoary round- 


ih leaves, indented on the edges, placed oppoſite. | 
The flowers grow in very thick whorls round the 


This grows naturally in moſt parts of 


which 


ſtalks at each joint 3. hey are fn ſmall, white, and. of 


hoary empalements, cut 


the lip kind, ffanding in 
2 N which end in 1 5 briſtles; 


into ten parts at the to 


| 


alk. © Pſeudo- 


longer than the tube, and | 


ted in ol ng It hath | 
come out many | 


on are ſucceeded by tour oblong black ſceds fitting | 


ARRUBLUM (Creticum) foliis lanceolati dm 9 thoſe of 


— tg 


* Archipe 
y —. ＋ 2 inches long, covered with a ſoft 
donn; 


chis riſes with ſquare 


* 


are but juſt 
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in the empalement. Ie flowers i in June, and the ſeeds 
2 . Iraly' nd Si 
econ in Aa cily ; 
ſtalls near three feet hi , which 
branch much more than the firſt ; the leaves are 


rounder, whiter, and ſtand farther 9 the 
. — e not Sh but WF have 


turally in i Spain No Portu- 
ſlender 11 1 three feet 
ne very 'hoarys r and 
0 of 
briſt 9 indentures of the em- 
Ks ie Plant has 

in S aha Italy; 
* iy in Spun about the 


; wh pix wi 


- - ſame a. 32 . — the leaves are 
| oary 0 indented the 
= Fall, and have no'covers. The 


- Bowers ſtand looſer inthe whorls, and the cuts of the 

n end in very os . 55 which ſpread 

open the o wers are pu e, and larger than thoſe 
of ht ſort. 5 


hifth ſort naturally in che lands of the 


e ſtalks of this are ſeld 


om above 


E. es are ſmall, roundiſh, and very ſ 
they are hoary, and indented on the 
The whorls of = are ſmall, very downy, 
white ; the flowers are ſmall and white. 
The fixth ſort grows naturally in 8 ; this hath 
ſtalks about the ſame length as the the leaves 
are nearly oval, woolly, ay crenared toward the 


. the flowers are awl- 
e in Iſtria, from 


to the 


naturally 


grows 
\ whencel received the ſeeds, The . Me of this grow 
more erect than thoſe of the common ſort: the 


leaves 


are rounder and more ſawed on the edges; the em- 
4 of the flowers ſpread open ending in acute 
ts. The flowers are like sec the common 


ſort; the whole plant is very hoary. 
The eighth fort grows naturally in Spain and Sicily ; 
this ſends out many tiff roundiſh ſtalks, which riſe 
more- than two feet high, coyered with a white cot- 
tony down; the leaves are almoſt round, * 
their r ſide, and woolly on their under; the 
whorls of flowers are large, the borders of the em- 
ent are flat and hairy; the tube of the flower 


e eee ſo the two lips 


rows naturally in 13 the ſtalks 
and riſe near three feet high, 
. into ſm 8 the leaves are — 


ſhaped and rough on their upper fide, but hoa 
their under the 9 of flowers are large, the 


The ninth ſort 
of this are ſhru 


. ders of the empalements flat and hairy; the tube of 
che flower is longer, and the flowers are larger than 


thoſe of the former ſort; they are of a pale Purple 


44 naturally in Sicily, and the 
pelago. This riſes wit a ſhrubby 
h, which divides into many branches, 
. with {mall heart- ſhaped leaves, fitting pre 

e to the ſtalks: the whorls of flowers are not ſo 


colour, and their u lips are erect. 

1 The tenth h ſort — Jean 

Iſlands of the Arc 
ſtalk two feet hi 


large as thoſe af the two former ſorts. The rim of 
the empalements are flat. The flowers are white, and 
the whole plant is very hoary. 


The eleventh fort grows naturally in Crete; this hath 
very hairy ſtalks which riſe about two feet high, 


gatniſhed with heart-ſhaped leaves, which are rough 


The Bowers are ſmall, of a pale purple colour, 


on their upper ſide; hüt hoary on their under. The 

whorls of flowers are large, the border of the em- 

palements flat, and cut into many ſegments, which 

are membranaceous, angular, and rounded at the top. 

but 

ſearce appear out of their aa helene and their up- 
per lips are erect, 


The 
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The firſt fort is what the College of Phyſicians has 
directed to be uſed in medicine. The leaves and tops 


of the plants are eſteemed hot and dry, pee 
to free the lungs from thick viſcid phlegm, and 
— to help old coughs, eſpecially in cold moiſt 
_ conſtitutions, the juice being made into a ſyrup with 
ſugar or honey; they open obſtruftions of the 
liver and ſpleen, and are very ſerviceable againſt the 
dropſy, jaundice, green ſickneſs, and obſtructions of 
the catamenia, and ſuppreffion of the lochia, and 
other diſtempers of the female ſex, for which few 
herbs go beyond this. The officinaÞprepatation id 
the ſyrupus de Praſſio. WY 116.09 eee 
The fourth ſort is ſuppoſed to be Galen's Madwort; 
this was by the antients greatly recommetſged for its 
efficacy in curing of madneſs, and ſome fe of the 
moderns have preſcribed it in the ſame diſorder, but 
at preſent it is ſeldom uſed; it is a bierinial . 
which generally periſhes after it hath per fegte eds. 


All theſe plants are preſerved in botanic gardensfor / 


the ſake of variety, there are not above two of 
the ſorts which are cultivated in other gardens ; theſe 
are the tenth and eleventh ſorts, whoſe ſtalks are 
ſhrubby ; the plants are very hoary, ſo maße & va- 
riety when intermixed with other plants; thele very 
rarely produce ſeeds in England, ſo are propagated by | 
cuttings, which, if planted in a ſhady border the mid- 
dle of April, will take root pretty freely. | | 
They are ſomewhat tender, ſo in very ſevere winters 
are killed, unleſs they are ſcreened” from the hard 
froſts, eſpecially thoſe plants which grow in good 
ound, where they grow luxuriant in ſummer, ſo 
| their branches are more replete with juice, and very 
able to ſuffer by cold; but when they are in a poor 
dry rubbiſh, the roots will be ſhort, firm, and dry, 
fo are ſeldom injured by cold, and will continue much 


longer than thoſe in better ground. f 
The other ſorts are eaſily propagated by ſeeds, which 
ſhould be ſown on a bed of earth in the ſpring, 


and when the plants come up they muſt be kept 
clean from s; and where they are too cloſe they 
ſhould be thinned, leaving them a foot and a half 
aſunder, that their branches may have room to 
ſpread; after this they require no other culture; 
ey may alſo be propagated by euttings, in the ſame 
manner as the other two ' ſorts. If theſe plants are 
upon a dry poor ſoil, they will live ſeveral years, but in 
rich land they ſeldom laſt above three or four. 
MARRUBIUM NIGRUM. See BALTOorr. 
MARTAGON. See Litivm. 
MARTYNIA. Houſt. Gen. Nov. Martyn. Dec. 1. 
1 r. William 


42. [This name was given by the late 
HFouſtoun to this genus of plants, which he diſcovered 
in America, in honour of his friend Mr. John Mar- 
, Who was Profeſſor of Botany at Cambridge.] 
The CAR AcTrERS are | 
The empalement of the flower is cut into fioe' 2 
I 


Dou f rapſutle,” which 
Bard mit,” Papen like 


ſeed 
youu is ratige a da ee 


. Marys (mu caule ramoſo, folfis angulatis. 


alt 


Lin. Sp. Plant. 61 8. Martynia with 4 brumbi 


and angular leaves. Martynia antva villoſa & Viſ- 


r. 4 


pectoral, and 


| 
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coſa, folio ſubrotundo, flore magno rubro. Houſt. 
Annual, hairy, viſcous Martynia, with à rowidifo af, 
and a large red flower. 

2. MarTynia (Perennit) caule ſimpliti, fohis ſerratis. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 618, —_— with a ſingle ſtalt and 
ſawed leaves. Martynia foliis ſerratis. Lin. Hort. 
Cliff. Martynia with ſawed leaves, 


3. MarTyNia ( Louiſiana) caule decumbetite tamoſa, fo- 
lus integris fructibus longiſſimis. Martynia with à de- 
cumbent branching ſtalk, entire leaves, and wry long fruit. 


The firſt of theſe plants was diſcovered by the late 


Dr. William Houſtoun, near La Vera Cruz, in New 
5 — from whence he ſent the ſeeds into England, 
Which ſucceeded very well in the Phyſic Garden at 
Chelſea; and in the year 1731, ſeveral of theſe plants 
were raiſed; which produced their beautiful fl wers, 
and perfected their ſeed, from whence ſeveral plants 
© werefiſed the ſucceeding year. {9 
Tus rifes with a ſtrong, herbaceous, hairy ſtalk near 
three fert high, which divides upward into three or 
four large branches, garniſhed with oblong oval leaves, 
- cuaFinto angles on their ſides; they are five inches 
long, and three inches and a half broad at their baſe, 
here they are broadeſt,” ending in obtuſe points; 
they are hairy, and very viſcous, ſticking to the fingers 
if handled. The flowers are produced in ſhort ſpikes 
from the forks of the branches, and alſd at their tops; 
they are ſhaped like thoſe cf the Foxglove, but are 
of a paler purple colour; theſe are ſucceeded by ob- 
long oval capſules, which are thick, tough, and 
clammy z theſe, when ripe, divide into two 
leaving a large hard nut hanging on the plant, about 
the ſize, and much of the ſame form; as the ſtag 
beetle, with two ſtrong crooked horns at the end. 
The nut has two deep longitudinal furrows on the 
ſides, and ſeveral ſmaller croſſing each other in the 
middle. It is ſo hard, that it is with difficulty cut 
open without injuring of the ſeeds: within are four 
long cells, two of which have generally a ſingle ob- 
long ſeed in each, but the other two are abortive. If 
the plants are hr forward in the ſpring, they will 
begin to ſhew therr flowers in July, which are firſt 
produced at the diviſion of the branches, and af- 
terward at the extremity of each branch, ſo there 
will be a ſucceſſion of flowers on the ſame plant till 
the end of October, when the plants decay. 
The ſecond fort was diſcovered by Mr. Robert Mil- 
lar, growing naturally about Carthagena in New Spain, 
from whence he ſent the ſeeds to Europe; this hath a 
perennial root and an annual ftalk, which decays 
every autumn, and new ones ariſe in the ſpring. The 
roots of this plant are thick, fleſhy, and divided into 
knots, which are ſcaly, ſomewhat like thoſe of Tooth- 
wort ; theſe ſend up ſeveral ſtalks, Which grow abbut 
a foot high; they are thick, ſucculent, and of a pur- 
pliſh colour, garniſhed with oblong thick leaves, 
whoſe baſe ſits cloſe to the ſtalk ; they are ſawed on 
their edges, rough on their upper ſide, where they 
are of a dark green, but their under ſide is purpliſh. 
The ſtalk is tertfnated by a ſhort ſpike of blue 
flowers, which are bell ſhaped, and do not ſpread 
7 at the rim 1 F 0 we Rn ſort; theſe 
 ufually appear in July or Au are not ſuc- 
coede by fords in England. 5 et ge 
The firſt ſort, being an annual plant, is only pro- 
pagated by ſeed, which ſhould be ſown' in pots 
wich light rich earth, and plunged into a hot: bed of 
tanners bark,” where (if the earth is duly watered to 
promote the vegetation of the ſeed) the plants will 
appear in about three weeks or a month, and will 
w pretty faſt if the bed is warm; they ſhould 
therefore be tranſplanted in a little time after the 
come up, each into A ſepatate pot filled with light 
rich earth, and then plunged into the hot - bed again, 
obſerving to water them well, as 'alſo to ſhade them 
from the fun until they have taken new root; after 
| which time they ſhould have à large ſhare of freſhvair 
admitted do therm in wärt weather, by raiſing the 
7 ies wit ET day with this * 
ment the plants will make great progreſs, fo as to 
F 


| &> 


* g—_OnTT =" nm 1 
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fill the pots with their roots in.about a month or ſix 
weeks time, when they ſhould be ſhifted into 
about à foot diameter at the top, which ſhoul 
filled with light rich earth, and then plunged into 
the hot-bed in the bark-ſtove, where they ſhould be 
allowed room, becauſe they put out many fide 
branches, and will grow three feet high or more, ac- 
cording to the warmth of the bed, and the care which 
is taken to ſupply them conſtantly with water; and 
ſhould be conſtantly kept in the tan-bed, giving them, 
plenty of free air at all times when the weather is 
warm, but they will not bear to be expoſed abroad 
in this country; when theſe plants thrive well ghey 
will ſend out many ſide branches, which will-all of 
them produce ſmall ſpikes of flowers; but it is only 
from the firſt ſpike of flowers that good ſeeds can 
be ex 
ſhould be taken, that none of theſe are pulled; 
deſtroyed, becauſe it is very difficult to obtain good 
ſeeds here; and I believe few of thoſe that are pro- 
| duced on the fide branches in the natural country of 
their growth, are duly ripened ; for, I have received. 
a great quantity of theſe ſeeds from abroad, which 
have appeared to be very good, and yet few of them 
ve grown. | 
The ſeeds of theſe plants have a ſtrong green cover- 
ing on them, as thick as the outer covering of an Al- 


| 


mond, and when the feeds are ripe, the covering 


opens, and lets the ſeeds fall, in the ſame manner as 
2 covering of Almonds, Walnuts, &c. In each co- 
vering there is one hard nut, in ſhape ſomewhat like a 


beetle, having two ſharp crooked horns at one end. | 
This nut contains four embryos, but there are ſel- 


dom more than two ſeeds which are perfect in any of 
them. However, when ey are ſown, the whole nut 
muſt be planted, for it is ſo hard, that it is almoſt 
impoſſible to take out the ſeeds without ſpoiling them; 
ſo where there are two plants produced from the ſame 
nut, they are eaſily ſeparated, eſpecially if they are 
tranſplanted while young. Theſe ſeeds will continue 
for ſome years, for I ſaved a pretty large quan- 
_ tity of them in the year 1734, part of which I ſowed 
the following year, but had not one plant produced 
from them; the remainder of the ſeeds I divided, 
and ſowed ſome of them every ſucceeding year, with- 
dout any ſucceſs, until the year 1738, when I ſowed 
all the ſeeds 1 had left, from which I had one plant 
produced; ſo that if the feeds are „it is evi- 
dent they will grow when they are four years old; 
therefore, whehever we receive good feeds from 
abroad, or ſave any in this country which are per- 
fectly ripened, it will be proper to preſerve ſome of 
them for a year or two, leſt a bad ſeaſon ſhould hap- 
pen, when the plants may not perfect their ſeeds; ſo 
that if this precaution be not , the ſpccies may 
be loſt in Europe. 5 5 y 
The ſecond fort dies to the root every winter, and 
riſes again the ſucceeding ſpring 
 ſtantly preſerved in the ſtove, ànd plunged into the 
bark- bed, otherwiſe'it will not thrive in this country. 
During the winter ſeaſon, when the plants are decay- 
ed, they ſhould have but little water given to them, 
for at that time it will rot the roots. In the middle 
of Match, juſt before the plants begin to ſhoot, is the 
proper ſea 
they ſhould be ed into pots of a middle ſize, 
filled with light rich earth, and then plunged into 
the bark-bed, which ſhould, at this time be renewed 
with ſome freſh tan. When the plants come up, they 
muſt be frequently refreſhed with water, but it muſt 
not be given to them in large quantities, leſt it rot 
their tender roots; and as the warmth of the ſeaſon 


increaſes, it will be proper to admit a large ſhare of 
freſh air, which will greatly ſtrengthen lants; 
they muſtalſo be placed in the tan- bed, where they are 
not over-hung, or ſnadęd by other plants; nor ſhould 
they be ſhifted or tranſplanted when they are in leaf, | 
for that will prevent their flowering. As the roots 


# be} 


pected in this country, ſo that particular 2 
or ö 


* rr * a ltd 


. this mult be con- 


to tranſplant and part the roots, when 


MAT 
the ſhoots of the young ſtalks will take root, 
are planted in pots filled with light earth, and plunged 
into a hot- bed during any of the ſummer months. 
The third ſort grows naturally in Louiſiana, from 
whence the ſeeds were Py. to France. This is 
an annnal Plant, having a Aucculent viſcous. ſtalk 
which divides into many branches; theſe thick ſuc. 
culent ſtalks become too weighty for the ſtalk to 
* ow them, whereby the ſtalk generally is brought 
1 e ground, unleſs it is well ſupported : the leaves 
are large, yiſcous, and hairy; ſome of them are cut 
into e but for the moſt part they are entire 
five or ix inches long, and four broad in the mid. 
dle. The. flowers are produced from the forks of 
the ſtalk in ſhort ſpikes; they are of a pale red co- 
vo lour, and in ſhape and ſize like thoſe of the firſt fort; 
er ſucceeded by fruit four or five inches long, 
ig a thick green cover, which parts and falls of 
When pe, leaving a rough beetle-ſhaped. veſſel, hay- 
ing two very long horns at the end, opening in two 
parts, containing ſeyeral oval feeds, covered with 
à black ſkin, which muſt be taken off before the ſeed: 
are down. 50 8; wy 
This being an annual plant, ſhould be brought for- 
ward in the ſpring, by ſowing the ſeeds on a hot-bed 
the latter end of March; and when the plants come 
up, they ſhould be treated almoſt in the ſame man- 
ner as the Hirſt, with this difference only, that being 
more hardy than the firſt, the plants ſhould have more 
air admitted to them, to prevent their drawing up 
weak; nor ſhould they have too much water in ſum- 
mer, which is apt to rot their ſucculent ſtems before 
the ſeeds are perfected. 
MARVEL OF PERU. See Mizamuis. 
MARUM. See Tzucriun. | 
MARUM VULGARE. See Sarurzja. 
MARYGOLD.. See CLN DVL A. 
MARYGOLD AFRICAN.) See Tacezrss. 
MARYGOLD (FIG.) See MsszusRLANTRTMUx. 
MARTGOLD FRENCH.) See TaGfTESs. 
MASTERWORT. See IurERATORIA. 
MASTICHINA. See SaTurz7Ja, , 
MATRICARIA. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 493. tab. 
281, Lin. Gen. Plant. 867. [fo called from the ma- 
trix, becauſe this plant is very good againſt diſcaſcs 
of the womb; and for the ſame reaſon it is called 
Parthenium, of Hale, a virgin.] Feverfew; in 
French, Matricai rec | 
The CnaxAcrrRSs are., 
It bath a flower. The ray, or border, is com- 
poſed of mam female bal, florets, and the diſk, which 
is hemiſpberical, of hermaphrodite florets , theſe are in- 
cluded in one common. hemiſpherical ent, compoſed 
of linear ſcales, BAY: ual. The female balf florets 
are tongue-ſhaped, dented in three parts at the end, 
theſe have a naked germen, ſupporting a ſender ſtyle, tcr- 
minated by two twiſted ſligmas. The bermaphrodite fic- 
. vets are tubulous, funne!: and cut into five parts at 
the brim, which ſpread open; they have each five hairy 
ſhort ſtamina, terminated by cylindrical ſummits, and an 
oblong. naked germen, with a fender ſtyle, crowned by 3 
 bifid preading Stigma. - The germen of both turn to ſingle, 
0 5 ſeeds. 99 41 
This genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond ſection 
of Linnæus's .ninetecnth claſs, which includes the 
plants with compound flowers, whoſe ſtamina and 
ſty les are connected, and the florets are all fruitful. 
Ibe Seecixs are, Ges 
1. MarRCARIA (Parthenium) foliis compoſitis planis, 
foliolis ovatis inciſis, pedunculis ramoſis. Hort. Cliff. 
416. Feverfew with plain compounded leaves, whoſe loles 
are oval and cut, having branching. foot-ftalks. M atri- 
caria vulgaris, ſeu ſativa. C. B. P. 133. Common, on 
Garden Fever few. = 9 
2. MaTRIGARIA (Maritima) receptaculis hemiſphæricis, 
foliis bipinnatis ſubcarnoſis, ſuprà convexis, ſubtus 
cnkinatis. Lin. Sp, Plant. 891. Feverfew with benu- 
ſpherical receptacles, doubly winged leaves, which-are fleſch, 
and convex on their upper fide, but. keel-fhaped belocb. 


if they 


. 
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of this plant increaſe very faſt, there is no l 
for uſing other methods to propagate it z otherwiſe 


Chamæmelum maritimum perenne humilius, foli': 


breyaribus 


* lum One 


reed to be uſed in medicine. 
lan 
; England, but is frequently cultivated in the phyſic- 


biennial plant, which decays ſoon after it has 
fected ſeeds. The root of this ꝓlant. is compoſ: 


ſide. The leaves are compoſed of ſeven lobes, Which 


be maintained. | | | 
When the different varieties of theſe plants are inter- 


MAT 
brevioribus eraſſis obſcure virentibus. Raii Syn. Ed. 
3. p. 186, Dwarf, perennial, maritime Chamomile, with 


ſhort, thick, dark „1 leaves; © + 


3. MATRICARIA ( 


ca) foliis ovatis ſinuatis angulis 
ſerratis acutis. Feverſem with oval, finuated, angular, 
acutely-ſawed leaves. Matricaria latiore (folio, flore 
pleno. Mor. Hiſt. 3. Dy | 


ſolitariis, Hort. Cliff, | | 
leaves, and fingle foot-talks to the flowers. Chamæme- 

e incanum, Millefolium folio- Tourn. 
Cor. 3% “ | 20. eee oa, | 


unculis unifloriss 


5. Marniean1a (Americana) foliis lineari-tancootarig in- 
tegerrimis, „ 
ſpear-ſhaped leaves, and faot talks winß on r. 
fi 


with entire 

The firſt ſort is the common Forty Wikia di- 
t grows naturally i 

and upon the ſide of banks in man Parts of 


of 
a great number of fibres, which ſpread vide dn every 


The ſtalks riſe upward: of two feet high they 
are round, ſtiff, and ſtriated, branching ut omevery; 


are cut into many obtuſe ſegments ; they are of a. 


P- 33+ F * POINTY [4 AT; 
4. MaTRIcaRIA e bipinnatis, pedunculis- 
415, © Feverfeto with winged 


or more, which renders them more valuable. 


| 


MAT 


mixed with other plants of the ſame growth, they 


make a handfome appearance during the ſeaſon of 
flowering, which commonly continues a fyll month, 


Bur as 
theit roots ſeldom abide more than two, or at moſt 


three years, freſh plants would be raiſed from ſeeds 
to ſupply their places; tor although they may be 


. propagated by parting, their roots either in ſpring or 


autumn; yet theſe ſeldom make ſo good plants as 


choſe obtained from ſeeds ; but the ſecond variety ſel- 
dom produces any good ſeeds, therefore that muſt be 
bugpropagated in this manner, or by planting cuttings 
Norm the ſpring or ſummer months, which will take 
10 Foot, and make i 
ea The ſecond ſort grows naturally near the ſea, in ſe- 
veral parts of England. 
1:Suffexraalt in great plenty, from whence I brought 
the plants, which were of no longer duration in the 
00 
gardens to ſupply the markets ; this/is'commonly af may continuo longer. The ſtalks of this plant branc 
| r. cout pretty much, and ſpread near the ground; they 
are g 
poſed of many double wings, or pinnæ, like thoſe of 


plants. 


I have obſcrved'it upon the 
en than two years, though in their native ſoil hey 
6d with dark green leayes, which are com- 


the common Chamomile, but are 'much thicker in 
ſubſtance ; they have their edges turned backward, ſo 


Fare convex on their upper ſurface, and concave on 
their under. The flowers are white, like thoſe of 


yellowiſh geen colour. The ſtalks ahd branches are j* the common Chamomile, and are diſpoſed almoſt in 


terminated by the flowers, which are diſpoſed almoſt 
in the form of looſe umbels, each flower ſtanding 
upon a ſeparate foot-ſtalk, about two inches long. 
The flowers are compoſed of ſeveral thart-rays, hich 
are white, like thoſe of the Chamomile, ſurrounding 
a yellow diſk, compoſed of hermaphrodite” florets, 
which form a hemiſphere y theſe are incloſed in one 
common ſcaly empalement, and are ſucceeded by ob- 
long, angular, naked ſeeds. It flowers in fone, and 
the Need n in autumn. The whole t has a 

ant odour. The leaves and flowers ot 


ſtrong un 
this are uſed in medicine, and are particularly appro- 
priated to the female ſex, being of great ſervice in all 
cold flatulent diſorders of the womb, and hyſteric af- 


fections, een the catamenia, and expelling the 


birth and ſecundines. | 

The following varieties of this plant are preſerved in 
botanic gardens, many of which are-pretty conſtant, 
if care is taken in ſaving the ſeeds ; but here the ſeeds 
of theſe plants has been ſuffered to ſcatter, it will be 
almoſt impoſſible to preſerve the varieties without 
mixture; bur if the ſeeds are ſown upon a freſh ſpot 
of ground, where there has not 
plants before, I am inclinable to believe the ſeeds 


will produre the ſame plants as thoſe they were taken |. 


from; however, as they are ſuppoſed to be only va- 
rieties, ſo I ſhall only juſt inſert them here, for the 
uſe of thoſe who are curious in collecting the varieties. 
1, Feverfew with very double flowers. «7 
2. Feverfew with doùble flowers, whoſe borders, or 
rays are plain, and the diſk fiſtular. 
3. Feverfew with very ſmall rays. 700 

4. Feverfew with very ſhort fiſtular florets. _ | 


* 5. Feverfew withnaked heads, havingnorays orborder. 
6. Feverfew with naked ſulphur-coloured heads, 


N with elegant curled leaves. 


eſe plants are all propagated by their ſeeds, which 


ſhould: be ſown in March upon a bed of light earth, 


and, when they are come up, they ſhould tranſ- 


planted out into nurſery- beds, at about eight inches 
aſunder, where they may remain till the middle of 


May, when they may be taken up, with a ball of 
earth to their roots, and planted in the middle of 
large borders, where they will flower in July and Au- 


guſt; and, if the autumn be favourable, will produce 
ripe feeds the ſame year. But it is not adviſeable to 


permit them to ſeed, which often weakens and de- 


cays the roots; therefore, when their flowers are paſt, 
you ſhould” cut down their ſtems, which, will cauſe 


them to puſh out freſh heads, whereby the roots may 


wn any of the 


— — 


The ſeeds of this ſort ſhould be ſown in April 
bed of light earth, in a good expoſure; and when the 


the form of an umbel ; they appear in July, and the 


. ſeeds ripen in autumn. 


This plant is ſeldom cultivated but in botanic gar- 
dens * variety. It may be propagated by ſeeds, 
which may be ſown either in autumn, ſoon A they 
are ripe, or in. the ſpring, upon, a bed of common 
earth, in almoſt any ſituation ; and when the plants 
come up, they will require no other care but to thin 
el where they are too cloſe, and keep them clean 
rom weeds. mY | 8 
The third fort grows naturally in many parts of In- 
dia, I received it from Nimpu, here it grows plen- 


.tifully ; this plant riſes a toot and a half high, dividin 
into man 


ranches, garniſhed with angular ova 
leaves, which are acutely ſawed on their edges, and 
are of a pale colour; the flowers, are produced on 
foot · ſtalks which ariſe from the wings of the leaves, 
and alſo terminate the branches; theſe are, in all I 
have yet ſcen, very double, and full as large as thoſe 
of the double ſort before-mentioned ; theſe appear in 
July, and in favourable ſeaſons are ſucceeded by feeds 
which ripen late in the autumn. 


This ſort is propagated. by ſeeds, which ſhould be 


ſown in the ſpring upon a moderate, hot-bed, and 
when the plants come up, they mult be treated in the 


manner already directed for the Chryſanthemum Co- 
-* ronarjum, with which culture they will thrive and 


flower very well. D 
The fourth fort grows naturally in the caſt; this ſort 
riſes a foot high, having winged leaves of a, ſilver 


colour, which are for the moſt g's placed oppoſite ; 
e 


the foot-ſtalks of the flowers ariſe ſingle from the fide 


of the branches, each ſupporting one white flower. 


This flowers in July, and in warm ſeaſons will ſome- 
times perfect ſeeds in autumn. 


; I, on aA 


lants are grown of, a proper ſize to remove, they 
ould be planted in the borders of the flower-gar- 
den; where, if they are kept clean from weeds, they 


will flower and perfect their ſeeds. 
The fifth ſort. Font naturall 
this is a perenni 

in the autumn, and new ones come out 


N in North America; 
plant, whoſe ſtalks and leaves nl 
| n in the 
ſpring z. the ſtalks riſe a foot and a half high, and di- 


vide n ſeveral forked branches; at cach of 
I 


theſe diviſions is placed one, linear ſpear-ſhaped. leaf 
about two inches, long, ànd a, quarter of an inch 


broad, entire on the edges, and of a deep green. 
The branches are terminated 157 ſingle ei alk, 


each ſupporting one blue flower, very like thoſe of 
ſome kind e but the empalement deine 
y caly. 


MAU 


E and the ſeeds having no down, occaſions its 

. being here placed. The flowers appear in July and 
uguſt, and the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 
This. is propagated by ſecds, which, if fown in 


tumn, ſoon er they are ri 


au- 


| ſucceed than when ſown in the ſpring, they ſhould | 
be ſown in the, full ground, and when the plants are 
fit to remove, if they are planted in the borders of the 


flower · garden, they will continue ſome years 3 without | 


protectſon, and annually produce flowers and ſeeds. 

MATTED ROOTS, are ſuch r 
plaited together. 

MAU D LIN. See Aeuiza. 

MAU RGCENIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. Edit. 2 499. 
Na Hort. Elth. 121. The Hottentot Cherry, 


. CHARACTERS are, 
2 — of the ns, 16 * * cut into 
fre ſes egments, and is permanent. Tbe flower. hath froe 
| petals; wwhi ſpread open. It hath five ſtamina, 
ol which, are fituated lettven the petals, crowned by , obtuſe 
_. ſummits. In the center is ſituated a 8 germen, hav- 
ing na fiyle, crecbned by a trifid . The germen af- 


will more certainly 


| turns to an oval K EN. having but one, 


terward turns. to an oval ww wil — or two cells, each 


containing a ſingle coal feed. 


1 
This genus of plants is, ranged in the third ſection of 


| Linnæus's fifth claſs, which includes the plants whoſe 
flowers haye five ſtamina and three ſty les or ſtigmas; 


and in the laſt edition of his Genera, he has joined it 


tg the Caſſine, makin 12 the ſame; but as the 
* of Caſſine has petal, and. the flower 
of theſe: have five; and = — — of the former 
the cells, and thoſe of this but one or two, Mere. 
fore I have ſeparated them. 0 
The Sercits are, 
1. Maczocevta. (Frangula) foliis ſubovatis Inceger- 
rimis, floribus confertis lateralibus. Maurocenia with 


entire leaves yrs Hub almoſt oval, uy ſours gf x owing 
iu cluſters on s of ibe branc m- 
2 fo rigido ſubrotundo. Hort. Elth, 146. 


tab. 121. Evergreen berry-bearing Alder with a\roundiſÞ 
ſtiff leaf, "an called Hottentot Cherry. 
2. Mauzocexta, ( Philhrea) foliis obverse ovatis ſer- 
3 ra is, floribus corymboſis alaribus & terminalibus. 
AAaurecenia with cl verſe, cal, ſatved leaves, and flowers 
ving ina carymbus at the fides and ends of fle branches. 
5 lyrea, capenſis, folio celaſtri. Hort. Elth. 345. 
$5.1 11 50 Phillyrea of the Cape with a Staff- tree heaf, 
2 the Dutch called Leplebout. 
.; Mav . au" (Ceraſus). foliis ovatis nervoſis inte- 
aurocena with oval veined legues, which 
aſus Hottentotorum. Fluke t 94. 


3 n 8 14 5 Maurocenia with 
| 5 5 oval leaves which are indented at the and 


5 
(over owing Hing y rom. | 2 s of _ the 2 
rangula folio 


do ſubius fer vr 
Houſt. MSS. ee, with 8. 2 
Leaf, which.is iron 
The uſt an grovs natural pe ce 
cee waer be. le a 
are rare wink re th e or ſix fo 
, 8 pgs. woody, An 2 SY 0 
Ir ing. 0 branches, garn 
with very wick ev Mm ee Foley ftandin for the 
_ molt part oppoſite they are aby ut tuo inches long, 
and almoſt as much a dark green 
colour, and entire. FP flowers come wwe from the 
Gde of the old branches, in cluſters, three, four, 
five, ſtanding upon one commo 


4 


foot · ſtalk, 
Which is lender, compaſed of five e pe- 


tals, end! 3 ute points; a green 
7 1 5 ey change to Mee, 


yellow 
1 5 wide 


en, 
ſpring vid ape, ed, by the trifid fligma, and be- 
ten each petal ee a ſtamina; Ae ſpread 
len in the > The wen petals, and are ter- 
* minated. by obtuſe e germen e 
a An 1 75 


| 


In the center is ſituated the | 


and others two cells; Soak of:theſe is lodged one 
. oval ſeed.” The. berries- change o a dark purple 


when they are nipe. This plant flowers in July and 


Auguſt, and the berries. ripen in winter. 
The fi ſecond ſort is a hative of the Cape of Good Hope; 
this hath a woody ſtalk, which in this country ſeldom 
riſes more than five ot fix feet high, ſending out ma- 
ny branches, covered with a dark p bark, and 
_ gafniſhed with pretty ſtiff leaves, which are obverſely 
oval, and ſawed on their edges, ſtanding oppoſite; 
they ate about an inch and a half long, and a little 
more in breadth, of a light green, having ſhort 
foot - ſtalks. The flowers are produced in roundiſh 
bunches from the ſide, and at the end of the branches; 
| they ate White, and have five ſmall petals which 
5 ſpread pen; between theſe are ſituated the ſtamina, 
Which ſpread in the ſame manner; theſe are termi- 
nated hy obtuſe ſummits. In the center is ſituated 
the roundiſh germen, which i is crowned ſometimes by 
a @ bifid, and at others by a trifid ſtigma. The flowers 
appear in — — iq but are not ſucceeded by 
. rries in Eng 
The third 158 grow naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope, this riſes with a woody ſtall; about the ſame 
height as the former, dividing into many branches, 
which are, garniſhed with Is oval leaves about two 
inches long, and nearly as much in breadth, of a 
lucid green colour, and entire, having three lon- 
gitudinal veins; theſe are ſometimes placed oppoſite, 
and at others they are alternate, having a ſtron — 
gin, or border, ſurrounding them. I his fort hath 
ced its flowers in England, and I am fully 4 
vinced that the characters of the flowers are the ſame | 
with the others. | 
The fourth ſort was diſcoyered by the late Dr. Houſ⸗- 
toun, growing naturally at the Paliſadoes in Jamaica, 
from whence he ſent the ſeeds to E this riſes 
with a woody ſtalk from fifteen to — Het high, 
covered with a rough brown bark, and divides into 
many branches, which are garniſhed with ſtiff leaves, 
laced alternately ; they are about an inch and a half 
ong, and a lle more in breadth, indentod at the 
top, with a ſtiff reftexed border, of a gray colour 
on their upper ſide, but of a iron colour on 
their under, ſtanding upon ſhort foot- talks. The 
flowers come our ſingly along the ſide of the branches; 
they have five ſmall white petals, which end/ih acute 
points, and five; ſlender ſtamina, which (| open, 
and are terminated by obtulg-ſummits, , In the center 
is fituared a roundifh germen, „ à long bi- 
fd ſtigma, which is permanent e germen To 
ward turns to a round berty;. with one or two * 
each having one oblong ed., wt 4 n t 
The firſt ſort is ——.— to live abrogd in E 
but as it requires no artificial heat. ſo may be pi 
through the winter in a good gt -houſe,. 3 it 
deſerves a place for the beauty af its le 'which 
are yery thick, of a. deep green,» and differing in 
appearance from every other 3 this > 9 
Pagated by laying dawn tho ſhoots whit h ate pro- 
duced near the 3 but they are long! in putting out 
root, be ſhoots ſhould be twiſted in the part which 
15 and, to facilitate their putting out roots if cheſe 
are laid down in the N they vill put but roots 
ſufficient to remove hy the following autuchm it may 
alſo be propagated by cuttings, bu 2 tediou: 
method, as hey are ſeldom rooted Wo tranſ- 
plant in less than two years. When W practiſod, 
the, young {boots of the former year/ſhould Do cut off, 
with a ſmall piece of the old wood at the bottom, in 
the ſpring, and plat ted in pota filled wit ſenmy earth, 
and plunged into @ moge rate hot: bed, covering che 
pots with glaſſes, which: ſhould” be. cloſe! ſto pped 
. down to exclude the external air; they ſhould be 
pretty well watered at the time they are planted but 
after ward they will require but'little — A1 the glaſſes 


over them ſhould be covered every day with mats, to 
h the outings from the ſun A 'xhe hear — 
* che 


1 1/3! 0 


- : ; Ti + ; . „ 
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the day, but in the morning before the fun is too 
warm, and in the afternoon, when the fun is low, 
they ſhould be uncovered, that the oblique 
the ſun may raiſe a gentle warmth under the glaſſes. 
With this care the cuttings will take root, but where 
it is wanting, they ſeldom ſucceed. When the cut- 
tings or layers are rooted, they ſhould be each plant- 
ed in a ſeparate ſmall pot, filled with ſoft loamy foil, 
and placed in the ſhade till they have taken new root; 
then they may be removed to a ſheltered ſituation, 
where. they may remain during the ſummer ſeaſon ; 
and, before the froſts of the autumn come on, they 
muſt be removed into the green-houſe, and treated 
in the ſame way-as the other plants of that country, 
giving them but little water in cold weather, and in 
mild weather admitting the free air. In ſummer they 
muſt be removed into the open air, and placed in a 
| ſheltered ſituation with other exotic plants, and in 
very warm weather they muſt be watered three times 
a week, but it muſt not be given them too freely at 
any time. When the plants have obtained ſtrength, 
they will produce flowers and fruit, which, in warm 
ſeaſons, will ripen perfectly; and if the ſeeds are ſown 
ſoon after they are ripe, in pots, and plunged into 
the tan-bed in the ſtove, the plants will come up the 
ſpring following, and may then be treated in the 
manner as thoſe which are propagated by cut- 
_ tings and layers. * 
The ſecond ſort is not al er ſo hardy as the firſt, 
ſo muſt have a warmer place in the -houſe in 
winter, and ſhould not be placed abroad quite ſo early 
in the ſpring, nor ſuffered to remain abroad fo late in 
the autumn, but if the n-houſe - is warm, the 
plants will require no additional heat. This may be 
propagared by layers and cuttings, in the ſame man- 
ner as the-firſt, and requires the ſame care, for the 
cuttings are with difficulty made to root; nor will 
the branches which are laid, put out roots in leſs than 
a year, and if theſe are not young ſhoots, they will 
not take root. 
22 e not eaves 2 in — © 
can be only pro ayers and cuttin ic 
being difficult 82 yok its — at 
ſent in Europe. 
e third ſort is more rare than either of the 
former, and is with greater difficulty propagated, for 
the own and cuttings are commonly two years be- 


fore 

ver — 42 ſeeds here, it can be no other way pro- 
ed; this is alſo tenderer than either of the other 
orts, ſo requires a moderate degree of heat in winter, 
for without ſome artificial warmth, it will ſeldom live 
through the winters in England. In the middle of 
ſummer the plants may be placed abroad in a warm 
ſituation, but they mult be removed'into ſhelter carly 
in the autumn, before the cold nights come on, other- 
wiſe they will receive a check, which they will not 
recover in winter; during the ſummer ſeaſon they 
ſhould be gently watered three times a week in dry 
weather, but in winter they will require to be ſeldom 

watered. | 
The fourth ſort is much more impatient of cold than 
either of the other, being a native of a warmer coun- 
try. This is propagated by ſeeds, which muſt be 
rocured from the country where it grows naturally, 
it does not produce any here. Theſe do not grow 


get roots ſufficient to remove, and as it ne- | 


the firſt year, fo the ſeeds ſhould be ſown in pots fill- } 


ed with light earth, and plunged into a moderate hot- 
bed of tanners bark, where they may remain all the 
fummer; and in the autumn they ſhould be removed 
into the bark-ſtove, and . into the tan bed be- 
tween the other pots of plants, in any vacant ſpaces, 
there they may remain till ſpring, when they ſhould 
be taken out of the ſtove, and plunged into a freſh 
hot bed, which will bring up the plants. When theſe 
are fit to remove, they Mould be each tranſplanted 
into a ſeparate ſmall pot, filled with a ſoft loamy 
earth, and plunged into a hot-bed again, being care- 
ful to ſhade them from the ſun till they have taken 
new root, after which they muſt be treated in the 


rays of 


| 


— 


in plenty on the 
Mays.” 


H an obtuſe ſtigma. 


Mr aD1a (Dodecatbeen.) Cateb. Hiſt. Carol. App. 1. 


_ apex, which, end x. 
| d 


ME D 


ſame mantier as other tender plants from the ſame 


country, always keeping them in the tan-bed j and 


in winter they muſt have a temperate warmth, other- 
wiſe will not live here. 
All the ſorts delight in a ſoft, gentle, loamy foil, not 
over ſtiff, ſo as to detain the wet; nor ſhould the 
ſoil be too light, for in ſuch they ſeldom thrive. They 
retain their leaves all the year, ſo make a good ap- 
ce in the winter ſeaſon, their leaves being re- 
markably ſtiff and of a fine green, eſpecially the firſt 
ſort, whoſe fruit ripens in winter, which when it is 


plants, affords 1 agreeable yariety b 
S. See Zea. aud "LY 


ME ADTIA. Cateſb. Carol. 3. p. 1. Dodecatheon. Lin. 


Gen. Plant. 183. 
The ChARACTERS are, 
It bath a ſmall involucrum of many leaves, in mbich ave 
flowers. The flower bath a permanent empalement 
of one leaf, cut into froe long ſegments which are reflexed. 
The flower bath one cut into fue parts, «whoſe 
tube is Porter than the empalement, and the limb is re- 
flexed backward. It bath frve ſport obtuſe ſtamina r- 
ting in the tube, terminated by arrow-pointed ftigmas, 
which are connected into a beak, with a conical germen, 
ſupporting a flender fiyle longer than the ſtamina, crowned 
The empalement afterward becomes 
an 7 — oval capſule with one cell, opening at the top, 
and filted with 2 ſeeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's fifth claſs, which includes thoſe plants 


whoſe flowers have five ſtamina and one ſtyle. The 


title of this genus was given to it. by Mr. Mark 
Careſby, F. R. S. in honour of the late Dr. Mead, 
who was a generous encourager of every uſeful branch 
of ſcience ; but being himſelf no great botaniſt, Dr. 
Linnzus was unwilling any plant ſhould bear his 
name, fo he has alt it to that of Dodecatheon, 
which was a title applied by Pliny to a ſpecies of 


| Primroſe with a yellow root, and leaves like the Gar- 


den Lettuce. 
We have but one Species of this genus, viz. * 
1. Meadia. Auricula urſi Virginiana, e 
nis, inſtar roſtratis, cyclaminum more reflexis. Pl 
Alm. 62, tab. 79. fol. 6. Bear's-ear of Virgina, whoſe 
flower bas a beak like that of Borage, and reflexed 
like thoſe of Sowbread. | 
This plant grows naturally in Virginia, and other 
rts of Work Auberica, from whence it was ſent by 
r. Baniſter, many years ſince, to Dr. Com 
Lord Biſhop of London, in whoſe curious I 
firſt ſaw this plant growing in the year 1709; after 
which the plant was for ſeveral years loſt in England, 
nll within a few years when it was again obtai 
ed from America, and has been propagated in pretry 
great plenty. Ir hath a yellow 3 root, from 
-which comes out ſeveral mooth leaves in the 
„which are near ſix inches 
broad; 
they ſpread on the 
much expoſed to the ſun; 
ariſe two, three, or four flower-ſtalks, in proportion 
to the ſtrength of the roots, which riſe eight or nine 
inches 12 they are ſmooth, naked, and are ter- 
minated by an umbel of flowers, under which is ſitu- 
ated the many-leaved involucrum. Each flower is 
ſuſtained by a long lender foot-ſtalk which is 
recurved, ſo that the flower hangs downward. The 
flower has bur one petal, which 1s deeply cur into five 
34 ſegments, which are reflexed 
like the flowers of Cyclamen or Sowbread ; the ſta- 
mina, which are five in number, are ſhort, and fit in 
the tube of the flower, having five arrow-pointed 
ſummits, which are connected r round the 
le, forming a fort of beak. The flowers are pur- 
„ inclining to a Peach bloflom colour, and have 
an oblong germen firuated in the bottom of the tube, 
which afterward becomes an oval capſule incloſed by 
the empalement, with the t ſtyle on its 
out 
the 


MEA 
the ſeeds, which are altered round. the dye, This (| 
plant flowers the beginning of May, and the ſeeds 
ripen in July, foon after which the ſtalks and leaves 
decay, ſo that the roots N imectiur 10 . 
lowing ſpring. 

This plant'is Fperegede by Wen which the nodes 
put but pretty freely when they are ina looſe moiſt ſoil 
and a ſhady ſituation; the beſt time to remove the 


| 


roots, and take away the offsets, is in Augull, a ftet the 
leaves and ſtalks are decayed, chat they may be fixed 
cn! in their new ſituation before the froſt comes on. 
"OT alſo be propagated by ſeeds, -which the plants 
roduce in plenty; theſe ſhould be ſowm in 

. the autumn ſoon ate they are ripe, either in a ſhady 
moiſt border, or in pots, which ſhould be: — ping in 
the ſtade; ig the 2 plants will come 
clean from weeds, and if t 


— —— — — ——— N— — — 


and muſt then be kept 
ſeaſon proves dry, they muſt be fi requently refreſhed | 
- with water; nor they be expoſed to the (ſun, 


kot while the plants are young, they are very impa- 

tient of heat, fo that I have own great 'numbers 

of chem deſtroyed in two or three days, which were 
hg to the full ſun. "Theſe 


_ grow) yours —— ſhould 
not be tranſplanted till their leaves are then 2 


they may be carefully taken up and in a 
ſhady border, Yue the foil is looſe and moiſt, at 
= * bs hes diſtance from each other, which 
m enoug h for them 9 year, by 

"which time they wall be ſtron ugh 'to produce 
flowers, ſo may then be tran] Sed in into — iis 
dy borders in the — where they will 
. vow very ornamental during the continuance of 
the ft many f this plant to be tender, ſo 
At to be tender, ſo 
3 it 12 ituations and nurſed it too much, 
mp. femn plants were often killed; but by experi- 

— it is found to be ſo hardy, as not to be hurt by 
the ſevereſt cold of this country; but it will got 
3 in a va -, Toll, or rag it is s greatly 3 


ſun. 
NE 


DOW. Tor 

Under the "Jeb title of - 8 is 3 
comprehended all paſture land, or at leaſt all Grais 
land, which is mown for hay; but 1 chuſe rather to 


— — — —— & 


"diſtinguiſh ſuch land only by this appellation; which 

is ſo low, as to be too moiſt for cattle to graze upon 

tliem in winter, being generally too wet to admit hea- 
1 cattle, without poaching and ſpoiling the ſward; 
and thoſe Graſs lands which are drier, hall _ © 
iſh by the title of 172 JE | 
There are two ſorts of Meadows in Ragiend, one of | 


Which 1 is ſtiled Water Meadows, and the other are | 
: fimply called Meadows. | 
— eadows are thoſe which be contiguous to 
rivers or from whence the water can be car- 
ried to overflow the Graſs at pleaſure.' Of theſe there 
art large tracts in ſeveral parts of E which, if 
Kilfully managed, would become much more proſit- 
| pn to their owners than they are at preſent, às hath 
deen already mentioned in another place; for nothin 
can be more abſurd than the common practice o 4 
flowing theſe low grounds all the winter, whereby the 
8 per ob l the fiveeteſt kinds of Graſs are deſtrdyed, 
and only ſuch Grafles left as ate natives of marſhes, 
x * — are cbatſe and ſour: and if people were curious 


_ "to'examitic” the H of | theſe Water M 
8 would find the bulk of them compoſed of bad 
; 00. tuch a dy che ſides of rivers, brooks, 


and ditehes, of which the ſeveral ſores of Docs make 
no ſmall ſhare; and Although” many of theſe Mea- 
dos roduce 4 g tent burden of what the country peo- 
: Plea call hay, yet 1 4s 'offfy fir for cows; cart-honſes, | 
and other attiffials;"which"by hard labour and hunger, 
bn. a driven to eat it; for horſes which have been acaul- 
4 to feed on. godd Hay, will ſtar ve before they 
E touch it: 1 Graſs: is mown off theſe 
Meadows, and cattſe durneg in to graze upon them, 
how En nels is it to ſee the land almoſt covered with 
; - theſe Tank "weeds, wich tlie battle never, will eat 
Wich muſt always be the condition of ſuch — | 


Mi. 


* 


e 
* 1 1 
v A El 3s 1& over. them it in autucyn 430 Win- 
ter; fore as e lides | rivers and by do every 
where. with Ns hn apk weeds, wh E Teeds ti- 
pen in autumn, and fall into the water, 1 V are 
carried by the ſtream, ANC * ölited on wed 
land. Where they, grow an 11 the grout in every 
art; bur, {o, incurious. 5 tg Gebel 15 of farmers 
in this reſpect, that if the round 1 1 1 covere 


en covereg, 
they care not What it is, ew. of 1164 ever 3 any 

70 to weed or Nr paſtutes 
he method 7 13 forthe 75 
theſe Meadows AP Gow them tl e middle 
or latter end of lach excepting once as twice in 
br when there may hap Per 475 which h may 
2 5 great 1185 | the u pet lands, 


44+ it will by ſervice 0 * Water 
— — the, WS, he the 


oil may ſettle there”; but 
9 — ſooher the 1 4 is drained off uten this Is lod ged, 
Ne advan! 


e the Meadows will receive 7 It; 
rom the end arch m the middle of May, in 
22 sb Puente letting on the water, the 
growth of the Gtaſs will be greatly encouraged, and at 
this; ſeaſon. there will be no danger of deſtroying the 
Toots of the Graſs ; and after the hay is. ed off 
the ground, if the ſeaſon, ſhould prove dry, ir will be 
of great ſervice to 4 raſs, if the does are 
flowed again; but when this 1s pri, no cattle 
ſhould be turned into the Nato the ſurface 
of the ground is become frm 0 bear their 
weight without poaching, © the land, To 8 5 * ä 
Graſs will ſuffer more from the treading of the 
tle, than it will receive benefit by the owing; Dor 
. theſe are things which the country people ſeldom 
regard, ſo that the Meadows are \ ly very un- 
ſghtly, and rendered boy profitab 


ement of 


I would alſo, recommend the weedir er theſe Mea- 
dos twice a year; the firſt time in April, and again 
in October; at which times if the roots of ks 


and all bad weeds are cut up ep a ſpaddfe," the Mer 
dows will ſoon, be cleared of this trumpery, an 
herbage greatly improved. 
Another great im 0 . of theſe lands mi * 
procured, by. r vl a, heavy roller in 
and * Ihe will preſs the ſurface of 
the ground even, whereby i it nay be mown much 
loſer, and it will alſo fweeten the Graſs; and this 
piece of . huſbandry. is of * ſervice to Paſtures 
ons moſt le are aware of. 
thoſe ows Which cannot be flowed, there 
aue be the ſame care taken to weed and roll "them, | 
as hath been directed for the Water Meadows; as alſo 
neyer to let heavy cattle graze upon them in winter 
when are wet; for the cattle will then poacli 
them, and greatly injure the Graſs; therefore theſe 
ſhould be ub as Cloſe as polſible i in the autumn, 
before the heavy rains fall to render the ground ſoft; 
and thoſe paſtures Which are drier, may be kept to 
ſupply the want of theſe in winter; and where there 
are not cattle enough to eat down the Grass in time, 
it will be much better to cut off what is left, than 
. to-ſubfer it to rot upon the ground, for that will pre- 
vent the Graſs f from ſhooti 5 early in the ſpring; but 
where people have not cattle enough of their own to 
eat dawn the, Graſs in time, they had much better 
take in dome of their. neighbours, than ſuffer their fo 
las it js, called) to remain all the winter. When theſe 
Meadows are fed in the autumn, the greater variety 


af animals are turned in, the cloſer they will eat the 
. 3 a0 1 I am fully conyinced, the cloſer it is 
eaten, the better the 7 wil come up the follow- 


ing ſprivg.z t erefore, 1 4 uring the time while the 
Cattle are feeding, the Meadows are well rolled, the 


animals will eat the Graſs much cloſer than they 


otherwiſe | 

+, Thoſe, perſons "who are beſt ſkilled in this part of 
uche „always dreſs their Meadows every other, 
or at lea every third year, withour which it is in vain 


bur the. generality 
delle for hwy to 


are 
for 


a 7 pect any good crop of h 
e farmers are ſo much 


RP their Corn land, as not to have any to 


for their Ne that they are content with what 

the land will naturall luce, rather than take any 
part of their manure ttom their arable ground; but 
this is a very imprudent piece of huſbandry ; for if 


land is to be annually mawed far hay, can it be ſup- 


poſed that it will produce a good crop long, unleſs 
there are proper, deeflogs owed it? And when 


- 


round is once b d tor want of manure, it will 
ame years before it can be recovered again; but 
ther en- 


I ſhall reſerve what is neceflary to be 
larged on this fabjent, to be fully treated under the 

article of PasTurt. © ens 14 
MEADOW SAFFRON. See Corchicun. 
MED EOLA. Lin: Gen. Plant. 411 WIN 


The CHaracTERs are, 


Te flower bas no empalement; it hath fix oblong oval | 


pity agar are 27 ſpread aj Jed " backward ; 
Maped ſtamina t th of the petal, ter- 
minated by 7 ſummits, 4 three ee 
ermen terminating the ſtyle, crowned by thick recurved 
1 The germen afterward turns to a roundiſb trifid 
4 with three cells, each containing one heart-ſhaped 
ed. | If 
This genus of plants is ranged in the third ſection of 
Linnæus's ſix 
. whoſe flowers have ſix ſtamina and three ſtyles. 


The Spzcits are, 

1. MepzoLa.(Aſparagoides) foliis ovato-lanceolatis al- 
ternis, caule 04 ente. Medeola with oval, Har. 
ſhaped, alternate leaves, and a climbing falt. Alpara- 

Africanus, ſcandens, myrti folio. Hort. Piff. 17. 
X Climbing African Aſparagus, with a Myrtle leaf. 
2. Mor A (Anguſtifolia) foliis lanceolatis alternis, 
caule ſcandente. Medeola worth . 
leaves, and a climbing talk. A 


| Climbing African Aſparagus, with a narrower Myrtle 


ata) folfis verticillatis, ramis in- 
339. Medeola with leaves 


, MepzoLa, (Virgin | 
ermibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
 growny in 
 Pluk, Alm. 410. tab. 328. fol. 4. 
 Martagon, with very ſmall herbaceous flowers. 
1215 Alt ſort grows naturally at the Ca 
0 
or hs knobs, which unite together at the top 
like that of the Ranunculus, from which ariſe two or 
three ſtiff winding ſtalks, which divide into branches 
Tiling, four or five feet high, if they meet with any 
neighbouring. ſupport to which they can faſten, 
otherwiſe they will fall to the ground; theſe are gar- 
niſhed with oyal ſpear-ſhaped leaves, ending' in'acute 
ants, placed alternately, and fitting cloſe to the 
ks ; they are of a light green on their under fide, 
and dark on their upper. The flowers” come out 
from the fide of the ſtalks, ſometimes ſingly, 'and at 


. others there are two upon a lender ſhort foor-ſtalk ; | 


they have fix oblong equal petals which ſpread open, 

| wo {16 of {Hull white er within theſe are rated 
ſix ſtamina, which are as long as the petals, terminated 

| by incumbent” ſummits. In the center js ſirvated a 

germen with three horns, ſitting upon a ſhort ſtyle, 

| ae three thick recurved i S.z 1 

afterward. turns to a roundiſh berry with three cells, 
each. containing one 57 vi ſeed. It flowers 
the beginning of winter, and the feeds are ripe in the 


« © 
* 
4 


10 ing. ne. | 7 
The e ſort is alſo a native of the Cape of Good 


Hope, from whence I received the ſeeds. This hath 

a root like the firſt, bur the ſtalks ate not Su 
they climb higher, but do not branch ſo much; the 
leaves are much longer a 


the branches, two or three upon each fobt-ſtalk'; they 

are of an herbaceous white colqur, ſhaped like thoſe of 
che former ſort, ang appe 
this has not produced an) fruit here. Theſe are un- 
doubtedly diſtinct ſpecies, for they never vary when 
. they are propagated'by ſrefs. 


ohh 
* * 


claſs, which includes thoſe plants 


ar. aped alternate | 
Africanus, 
ſcandens, myrti folio anguſtiore. Hort. Pi, 17. | 


whorls and ſmooth branches. Lilium five |. 
puſillum, floribus minutiſſimè herbaceis. | 
The Lily er little | 
of Good 

z this hath a root compoſed of ſeveral dugs |. 


* "narrower, and are of a 
> grayiſh colour. The flowers come from the fide of |. 


ppear about the ſame time, but 
an 


——— 
PL = HK 


hs — 
- 


IT —<_ Qi A — 


| 


of the other, for the flower is either polypetalo 


MED 


Both theſe ſorts propagate freely by offsets from 
the roots, ſo that When they are once obtained, there 
will be no neceſſity of ſowing their ſeeds, which com- 
monly lie a year in the ground, and the plants will 
not be ſtrong enough to flower in leſs than two years 
more, whereas the offsets will flower the following 
ſeaſon.” The time, for - tranſplanting and ice 


the roots is in July, when their ſtalks are entirel 


cayed, for they begin to ſhoot toward the end of Au- 


guſt, and keep growing all the winter, and decay in 
the ſpring. 
llc wit 


Theſe roots ſhould be planted in pots 
| good knchen-garden earth, aad may re- 
main in the open air till there is danger of froſt, when 


they muſt be removed into ſhelter, for, they are too 


tender to live through the winter in 2 air; but 

if they are in a warm green-houle, they will 
thrive and flower very well, but they do not ce 
fruit unleſs they have ſome heat in inter; the refore 
where thut is defired, the plants ſhould be placed in 
a ſtove kept to a moderate degree of warmth, During 
the winter, when the plants are in vigour, they 
ſhould be frequently, but gently watered ; but when 
the ſtalks to decay, they muſt have very little 
wet, for much moiſture will rot them while they. are 


in an inactive ſtate 3 during which time, if the pots 


are placed where they have only the morning ſun, 
they will require. little or no water: but when they 
begin to ſhoot out their ſtalks, they ſhould be remoyed 
to a warmer ſituation, and ſhould then be frequently 
but gently watered. + l. 11 
The flowers of theſe plants make no great appear- 
ance, ſo the plants are not preſerved for their beauty: 
but as their ſtalks are climbing, and their leaves are 
in full vigour in winter, during that ſeaſon they add 
to the variety in the gteen-houſe K 7 

The third ſort is a native of North America; it is 
by Dr. Linnæus joined to this genus, in which I have 
followed him; though, if I remember rightly, the 
characters of this ſort do not exactly agree with thoſe 


is cut into many ſegments, and has but five ſtamina; 
it being ſome years ſince I ſaw the flowers, I can- 
not be very certain if I am right. This hath a ſmall 
ſcaly root, from which ariſes a ſingle ſtalk. about 
eight inches high, garniſhed with one whorl of leaves 


at a ſmall diſtance from the ground, and at the 5 
. 


there are two leaves ſtanding oppoſite ; between t 
come out three ſlender foot · ſtalks which or down- 
ward, each ſuſtain ing one pale herbaccous flower with 
a purple 1 t flowers in June, but I have not 
ſeen any fruit upon it. 
This plant is hardy — 2 to live in the open air, 
but does not propagate faſt here, as it produces no 
ſeeds, ſo can only be encreaſed by offsets. 


MEDICA. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 419. tab 231. Me- 


| 


as.z the germen eb 


[This plant takes its name from Me 
writes) becauſe when Darius Hyſtaſpis carried his 
army into Greece, he had with him a great many ſacks 
of this ſeed for provender 
ſeeds came to be ſcattered in Greece, ] Medi 


+ land 


— * 


an c germen 
"8 bert Hie terminated by a ſmall 


men afterward turns o a compre, 

' This genus of plants is ran 
of Linneus's 
herbs wirh a butterfly flower, havi 
two houſes. 5 He alſo has joined 


Tourn. loft, 41. Lin. Gen, Plant, 805. 


dic * 
Sy ia {as Plin 


provender for his cattle, 4 8 the 


"1 116 — 571 ; 


” 


ſe 


din the third ſeftion 
nteenth claſs, which includes the 


ten ſtamina in 
fledica and Me- 
lng „aims dicago 


r 


| Medicago of Tournefort together, makinj thern one | 


cConſiſt in havi 


MED 
genus under the title Medic but Tournefort 
makes the diſtinguiſhing character of Medicago to 
a falcated compreſſed pod. 'There- 
fore I ſhall here ſeparate thoſe 2 whoſe pods are of 
thatform, from the others whoſe pods are twiſted like a 
ſcrew; and as the title of Medica was firſtapplied tothe 
Lucern, ſo I ſhall continue it to thoſe ſpecies as have 
ſuchpods, andrefertheotherstothe genusof Medicago. 


The Spzcits are, 


1. Mabie (Sativa) pedunculis racemoſis, leguminibus 


contortis, caule erecto glabro. Lin. Sp. 1096. Me- 


dick with branching foot-ſtalks, contorted pods, and an 
ereft ſmooth ſtalk. Medica major, erectior, floribus 
purpuraſcentibus. J. B. 2. 382. Greater upright Me- 


dick with purpliſh flowers, N called La Lucerne, 


and by the French, Bu 


3. 


4. 


5. 


| lycarpo 


6. 


7. 


Medica, or the Cytifus Virgitii. 


whoſe lobes are ſpear-ſha 


ay. 
Mepica (Falcata) pedunculis racemoſis, legumini- 
bus Junatis, caule proſtrato. Flor. Suec. 620. Medick 
with branching foot-ſtalks, moon-ſhaped pods, and trail- 
ing Halls. Medica ſylveſtris, floribus croceis. J. B. 
2. 383. Wild Medick with Saffron- coloured flowers. 
Mevica (Radiata) leguminibus reniformibus, mar- 
ine dentatis, foliis ternatis. Hort. Cliff. 377. Me- 
464 with kidney-ſhoped pods indented on the borders, and 
trifoliate leaves. Medicago annua, trifolii facie. 
Tourn. Inſt. R. H.. 412. Annual Medicago with the 
arance of Trefoil. 


EDica (Hiſpanica) caule herbaceo procumbente, 


foliis pinnatis, leguminibus ciliato-dentatis. Medick 


with a trailing berbaceous ſtalk, winged leaves, and pods 
ng hairy indentures. Medicago vulnerariæ facie 
Hiſpanica. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 412. Spaniſh Medicago 


with the appearance of Ladies Finger. 

Mevica (Lalica) caule herbaceo proſtrato, foliis ter- 
natis, foliolis cuneiformibus ſupernè ſerratis, legumini- 
bus margine integerrimis. Medict with a praſtrate ber- 
baceous ſtalk, trifoliate leaves whoſe lobes are e- 


ſhoped and ſawed at the top, and the borders of the pods 


entire. Medicago Italica, annua maritima, trifolia, po- 
s fructu toroſo non ſpinoſo. Mitchel. Hort. 
Piſſ. Annual, Italian, maritime Medicago with trifoliate 
leaves, and bearing much fruit, which is thick 
out ſpines. 

Mevica (Cretica) caule herbaceo proſtrato, foliis ra- 
dicalibus integerrimis, caulinis pinnatis leguminibus 
dentatis. Medick with a proſtrate herbaceous ftalk, the 


bottom leaves entire, thoſe on the ſtalks winged, and in- | 


dented pods. Medicago vulnerariz facie Cretica. 
Tourn. Inſt. 412. Cretan Medicago, with the appearance 
Ladies Finger. 
EDICA 3 leguminibus 


lunatis ine in- 


tegerrimis caule arboreo. Hort. Cliff. 376.  Medick | 


with moon-ſbaped whoſe borders are entire, and a 
tree-kike ſtalk. Medicago trifolia, fruteſcens, incana. 
Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 412. Shrubby, boary, three - leaved 
The firſt fort hath a 
ſtalks, which riſes near 
theſe are garniſhed with trifoliate leaves at each joint, 
„ about an inch and a 
half long, and half an inch broad, a little ſawed to- 
ward their top, of a deep green, and placed alter- 
nately on the ſtalks. The flowers grow in — which 
are from two to near three inches in length, ſtand- 
ing upon naked foot-ſtalks which are two inches long, 


and are ſucceeded by compreſſed moon-ſhaped pods, 
which contain ſeveral kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. It flowers 
in June, and the ſeeds ripen in September. 

There are the following varieties of this plant: 

One with Violet-coloured flowers. 


Another with pale blue flowers. 


And a third with variegated flowers. 
Theſe variations of their flowers have accidental 
riſen from ſeed, therefore are not to be ſup 


ferent plants; yet thoſe with the pale blue and vari- 


flowers are never ſo ſtrong as thoſe with pur- 


egated 
B fo are leſs profitable to the cultivators. 


| with- | 


rennial root and annual 


ce feet high in good land; | 


riling from the wings of the ſtalk; they are of a Pea | 
bloom or butterfly kind, of a fine purple colour, 


poſed dit- | 


N 


MED 
This plant is ſuppoſed to have been brought origi- 
nally from Media, and from thence had its nanie 
Medica: it is by the Spaniards called Alfaſa; by 
the French, La Lucerne, and Grand Trefle; and by 
ſeveral botanic writers it is called Fœnum Burgundia. 
cum, i. e. Burgundian Hay. But there js little room 
to doubt of this being the Medica of Virgil, Colu- 
mella, Palladius, and other ancient writers of huſ- 
bandry, who have not been wanting to extol the 


9 of this fodder, and have given direction for 
c 


| cultivation of it in thoſe countries where they 
ved. 
But notwithſtanding it was ſo much commended 

the antients, and hath been cultivated to ſo good pur- 


poſe by our neighbours in France and Switzerland for 


many years, it hath not as bn found ſo good recep- 
tion in our country as could be wiſhed ; nor is it cul- 
vated in conſiderable quantities, though it is evident, 
it will ſucceed as well in England as 1n either of the 
before-mentioned countries, though will not bear 
cutting ſo often here, yet is extremely hardy, and re- 
ſiſts the ſevereſt cold of our climate: as a proof of 
this, I muſt beg leave to mention, that the ſeeds 
which have have happened to be ſcattered upon the 
round in autumn, have come up, and the plants 
ave endured the cold of a ſevere winter, and made 
very ſtrong plants the following ſeaſon, | 
About the year 1650, the ſeeds of this plant were 
brought over from France, and ſown in England; 
but whether for want of ſkill in its culture, whereby 
it did not ſucceed, or that the people were fo fond 
of going on in their old beaten road, as not to try 
the experiment whether it would ſucceed here or not, 
was the occaſion of its being entirely neglected in 
England, I cannot ſay, but it is very certain that it 
was neglected many years, ſo as to be almoſt forgot- 
ten. However, I hope, before I quit this article, to 
give ſuch directions for its culture, as will encourage 
the people of England to make farther trial of this 
valuable plant, which grows in the greateſt heat, and 
alſo in very cold countries, with this difference only, 
that in very hot countries, ſuch as the Spaniſh Weſt- 
Indies, &c. where it is the chief fodder for their cat- 
tle at this time, they cut it every week ; whereas in 


cold countires, it is ſeldom cut oftener than four or 


five times in a year. And it is "T likely that this 
lant may be of t ſervice to the inhabitants of 
Barbaddes, Jamaica, and the other hot iſlands in the 
Weſt-Indies, where one of the greateſt things they 
want is fodder for their cattle ; trace by the account 
given of this plant by Pere Feuille, it thrives en- 
ceedingly in the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, particularly 
about {By where oy cut it every week, and bring 
it into the market to ſell, and 1s there the only fodder 
cultivated. wes 
It is alſo very common in Lager, Provence, aad 
Dauphinẽ, and all over the banks of the Rhone, where 
it produces abundantly, and may be mowed five or 
ſix times in a year. Horſes, mules, oxen, and other 
domeſtic cattle, love it exceedingly ; but above all 
when it is green, if they are permitted to feed on 
it, and eſpecially the black cattle, which will fced 
very kindly upon the dried plant ; the exceſs of which 
is, by many people, thought to be very dangerous 
but it is ſaid to be exceeding for milch cattle, 
to promote their quantity of milk; and is alſo ſaid to 
agree with horſes the beſt of all, though ſheep, goars, 
and moſt other cattle, will feed upon it, eſpecially 
when young. | 
The directions given by all thoſe who have written of 
this plant are very imperfect, and generally ſuch as, 
if practiſed in this country, will be found entireiy 
wrong ; for many of them ordef the mixing of this 
ſeed with Oats or Barley, (as is practifed for Clover) 
but in this way if ſeldom comes up well, and if it 
does, it will draw up ſo weak- by growing amongſt 
the Corn, as not to be recovered under a whole year, 
if ever it can be brought to its uſual ſtrength again. 
Others have directed it to be ſown upon a low, rich, 
moiſt ſoil, which is found to be the worſt next E 2 
. C ay . 


is often the caſe with ſeveral forts of the leguminous 


therein in the ſame manner as before, and ſo | 
through the whole ſpot of ground, allowing the ſame | 
. diſtance between row and row, and ſcatter the ſeeds | 
very thin in the drills. -- In this manner, an acre of 
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clay, of any for this plant; in both which the roots 


will rot in winter, and in a year or tothe whole crop 


will heleſtroy et. 
But che4oil in Which this plant is found to ſucceed 
beſt, in this country is, a light, dry, looſe, ſandy land, 
which ſhould be well ploughed and dreſſed, and the 
roots of all noxious. weeds, ſuch as Couch Graſs, &c. 
deſtroyed, otherwiſe they will overgrow the plants 
while young, and prevent their progreſs, .* 


The beſt time to -iow the ſeed is about the middle of 
April, When the weather is ſettled and fair; for if 


you ſow it when the —— is very wet, or in a rainy 
Il burſt and come to little (as 


plants ) therefore you thould always obſerye to ſow 


it in a dry ſeaſon, and if there happens rain in about 


a week or ten days after it is ſown, the plants will ſoon 


appear above ground. 


Hut the method I would direct fot the ſowing theſe 


ſeeds is as follows: after. having well ploughed and 
harrowed the land very fine, you ſhould make a drill 
quite acroſs the ground, about half an inch deep, into 


which the, ſeeds ſhould be ſcattered very thin by a 
hopper fed to a drill plough z then cover them over | 
half a 


an inch thick, with the earth that came out of 
the drill; then proceed to make another drill about 
two feet and a half from the former, ſowi 
eed 


land will require about ſix pounds of ſeeds; for when 
it is ſown' thicker, if the ſeed grows well, the plants 
will be ſo cloſe as to ſpoil each other in a year or 
two, the heads of them growing to a conſiderable ſize, 


as will alſo the roots, provided they have room. I 

have meaſured the crown of one root, which was in 

my poſſeſſion, eighteen inches diameter ; from which 

I cut near four 7. ſhoots at one time, Which is 

an extraordinary increaſe, and this upon a poor, dry, 
Junged 


gravelly foil; which had not been for man 


. years but the root was at leaſt fourteen years old; ſo 
. - that if this crop be well cultivated, it will continue many 
years, and be equally good as when it was firſt ſown ; 
for the roots generally run down very deep in the 
- ground, provided-the foil be dry; and although they 
; ſhould meet a hard gravel a foot below the ſurface, 


yet their roots would penetrate it, and make their 
way downward, as I have experienced, having taken 
up ſome of them which' were above four feet in length, 


and had run above two feet into a rock of gravel, 


which was ſo hard as not to be looſened without 
mattocks and crows of iron, and that with much dif- 
ficulty. | Lox An un n 
The reaſon for directing this ſeed to be ſown in rows 


is, that the plants may have room to grow; and for 
the better ſtirring the ground between them, to de- 


ſtroy the weeds, and encourage the growth of the 
lants, which may be very eaſily effected with a Dutch 
oe, juſt after the cutting the crop cach time, which 
will cauſe the plants to ſhoot again in a very little time, 


and be much ſtronger than in ſuch places Where the 
ground cannot be ſtirred; but when the plants firſt | 
come up, the ground between them ſhould be hoed 


by hand with a common hoe; and if in doing of this 
you cut up the plants where they are too cloſe in the 


rows, it will cauſe the remaining to be much ſtronger. | 
This hoeing ſhould be repeated two or three times | 


while the plants are young, according as, the weeds 
are produced, obſerving always to do it in dry wea- 
ther, that the weeds may the better be deſtroyed ; for 
if it be done in moiſt weather, they will take root 
and grow again. | F: 9 
Wich this management, the plants will grow to the 
height of two feet, or more, by the beginning of Au- 
alk when the flowers will begin to appear, when it 
mould be cut for the firſt time, obſerving to do it 
in a dry ſeaſon, eſpecially if it is to be made into hay, 
and keep it often turned, that it may ſoon dry, and 
be carried off the ground; for if it lie long upon the 


. Toots, it will prevent their ſhooting again, After the 


the ſeeds 


| 
| 


_ — —— „%, 1... 
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— —— — wide - * 


+ , Grals being often burnt u 


out fibres from the under (ide 
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crop is. taken off, you ſhould ſtir-the ground, be- 


tween, the rows With a hoe, to kill the weeds, and 
looſen, the ſurface, which Will cauſe the plants to 
ſhoot again ina ſhort time, ſo that by the middle of 


September there Will be ſhoots four or, fiye inches 


high, when you may turn in ſheep upon it to feed it 
own, for it will not be fit to cut again the ſame ſea- 


ſon ; nor ſhould the ſhoots, be ſuffered to remain up- 
on the plants, which would decay when the froſty 


weather comes on, and fall down vpon the roots, ahd 
event their ſhooting early the ſucceeding ſpring ; 
t theſe ſheep ſhould not remain ſo long upon it as 
to endanger the crowns of the roots. 
So that the beſt way 5 feed it until November, 
when it will have done ſhoogng, for that ſeaſon}, but 
it ſhould not be fed by large cattle the firſt year, be- 
cauſe the roots being young, would be in dagger of 
being deſtroyed, either by their trampling upon them, 
or their pulling them out of the ground; but ſheep 
will be of ſervice to the roots by dunging the groum 
th 65 they do not eat it too cloſe, - 4 
he beginning of February, the ground between the 
roots ſhould be again ſtirred with the hoe, to encou- 
rage them to ſhoot again; but in doing of this you 
ſhould be careful not to injure the crown of the roots, 


upon which the buds are at that time very turgid, 


and ready to puſh. With this management, if the ſoil 
be warm, by the middle of March the ſhoots will be 
five or ſix inches high, when, if you are in want of 
fodder, you may feed it down till a week in April 
after which it ſhould be ſuffered to grow for a crop, 
which will be fit to cut the beginning of June, when 
you ſhould oblerve to get it off the ground as ſoon 
as poſſible, and ſtir the ground again with a Dutch 
hoe, which will forward -the plants ſhooting again, 


ſo that by the middle of July, there will be another 


crop fit to cut, which muſt be managed as before : 


after which it ſhould be fed down again in autumn ; 


and as the roots by this time will have taken deep 
hold in the ground, there will, be little danger of 


| hurting them, if you ſhould turn in larger cattle ; but 


you-mult always obſerve not to ſuffer them to remain 


after the roots have done ſhodting, leſt they ſhould 


eat down the crown of the roots below the buds, 
which would conſideraby damage, if not deſtroy them. 
In this manner you may continue conſtantly to have 
two crops to cut, and two feedings u this plant, 
and in good ſummers there may be three crops cut, 


and two feedings; which will be a great improve- 


ment, . eſpecially as this plant will grow upon 
on Rs where Grafs will 7 5 little, 2 wh 
cially in dry ſcaſons, when it will be of great uſe, the 
| And as it is an early 

t in the ſpring, ſo.it will be of great ſervice when 
odder falls ſhort at that ſeaſon, when it will be fit to 
feed at leaſt, a month before Graſs or Clover; far I 
have had this plant eight inches high by the tenth of 


March, old ſtyle, at which time the Grals in the ſame 


place has ſcarcely been one inch high.  _ _ ....\ 
That the cold will not injure” this plant, I am fully 
ſatisfied ; for in the very cold winter, anno 1729-30, 
I had ſome roots of this plant which were dug up in 
October, and laid upon the ground in the open air till 
the beginning of March, when I Barge them again, 
and they ſhot out very vigorouſly ſoon. after; nay, 
even while they lay upon the ground, they ſtruck 
e under ſide of. the roots, and be- 
gun to make ſhoots from the cron of the roots. But 
that wet will deſtroy. the roots I am fully convinced, 
for I ſowed above an acre upon a moiſt ſpot of 
ground for a trial, which came up very well, and 
flouriſhed exceedingly during the ſummer ſeaſon, but 
in winter, when the great rains fell, the roots began 
to rot at bottom, and before the 12 moſt of them 


were deſtroyed. There has been lately ſome perſons 


ho have adviſed the ſowing of Lucern in broad-caſt, 
and to make uſe of a ſtrong harrow, to tear up and 
deſtro 

C ty, ther ore it is to be hoped will not be fl 

| lowed by any diſcreet perſons, who are deſired to take 
8 R a lurvey 


the weeds which, naturally grow up among 
+ but this advice has been giyen too pre- 
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a a ſurvey of ſome of theſe lands which have been ſo | 
cultivated three or four years, which I am fully per- | 


ſuaded will convince them of the bad huſbandry, for 
no perſon who has any regard to neatneſs and utility, 
will ever practiſe this m „ 

The beſt places to procure the ſeed from, are Swit- 
zerland, and the northern parts of France, for the 
ſeeds ſaved in thoſe countries ſucceed better with 
us than that which comes from a more ſouthern cli- 
mate; but this ſeed may be ſaved full as well in Eng- 
land, and in as great plenty, were people curious 
enough to let the firſt crop ſtand for that purpoſe ; 
in order to which, a ſmall quantity of the plants 
ſhould be ſuffered to grow uncut till the ſeeds are 
ripe, which is commonly about the beginning of 
September, when it muſt be cut, and laid to dry in 
an open barn, where the air may freely paſs through, 
but be defended from the wet; for if it be expoſed 
thereto, it will ſhoot while it remains in the pod, 
whereby it will be ſpoiled. When it is quite dry, it 
muſt be threſhed out, and cleanſed from the huſk, 


and preſeved in a dry place till the ſeaſon for ſowing | 


it; and this ſeed ſaved in England is much preferable 
to any brought from abroad, as I have ſeveral times 
experienced, the plants produced from it having been 
much ſtronger than thoſe produced from French, 
' Helvetian, and Turkey ſeeds, which were ſown at 
the ſame time, and on the ſame foil and ſituation. 
I am inclinable to think, that the reaſon of this plant 
not ſucceeding, when it has been ſown in England, 
has either been occaſioned by the ſowing it with Corn, 
with which it will by no means thrive (for though 
the plant be very hardy when grown pretty large, yet 
at its firſt coming up, if it be incommoded by any 
other plants or weeds, it ſeldom does well; there- 
fore it ſhould always be ſown by itſelf, and care- 
fully cleared from weeds until it has ſtrength, af- 
ter which it is not eaſily deſtroyed ;) or, perhaps, peo- 
ple have ſown it at a wrong ſeaſon, or in wet wea- 
ther, 8 ſeeds have rotted, and never come 
up, which hath diſcouraged their attempting it 
again : but however the ſucceſs has been, I dare aver, 
that if the method of ſowing and managing of this 
plant, which is here laid down, be duly followed, it 
will be found to thrive as well as any other ſort of 
plant now cultivated in England, — 3 08 a much 
greater crop than any other ſort of fodder, and will 
continue much longer ; for if the ground be duly 
ſtirred after the cutting each crop, and the laſt crop 
fed as hath been directed, the plants will continue in 
vigour forty years or more, without renewing, pro- 
vided they are not permitted to ſeed, which will weak- 
en the roots more than four times cutting it would do. 
The hay of this plant ſhould be kept in cloſe barns, it 
being too tender to be kept in ricks open to the air 
as other hay; but it will remain good, if well dried 
before it be carried in, three years. The people 
abroad reckon an acre of this fodder ſufficient to keep 
three horſes all the year round. ; 
And I have been aſſured by perſons of undoubted 
credit, who have cultivated this plant in England, that 
three acres of it have fed ten cart-horſes from the 
end of April to the beginning of October, without any 


other food, though they have been conſtantly worked, | 


Indeed, the beſt uſe which can be made of this Graſs 
is, to cut it, and give it green to the cattle z where 
this hath been daily ractiſed, I have obſerved that 
by the time the field has been cut over, that part 
which was the firſt cut hath been ready to cut again; 
ſo that there has been a conſtant ſupply in the ſame 
field, from the middle of April to the end of Octo- 
ber: when the ſeaſon has continued long mild, and 
when the ſummers have proved ſhowery, I have 
known fix crops cut in one ſeaſon, but in the drieſt 
ſeaſons there will be always three or four. When the 
plant begins to flower, it ſhould then be cut; for if 
it ſtands longer, the ſtalks will grow hard, and the 

under leaves will decay, fo that the cattle will not fo 
greedily devour it. Where there is a quantity of 
] this cultivated, ſome of it ſhould be cut before the 


coloured flowers at the top, which 
_ compreſſed moon-ſhaped pods, not half ſo large as 
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flowers appear, otherwiſe there will be too much to 
cut within a proper time. | 

When this is made into hay, it will require a great 
deal of making; for as the ſtalks are very ſucculent, it 
muſt be often turned, and expoſed a fortnight or 
longer, before it will be fit to houſe y for this re- 
quires a longer time to make than Saint Foin; there- 
fore, when it is cut, it ſhould be carried to make 
upon ſome” Graſs ground, becauſe the earth in the 
intervals of the rows will waſh up, and mix with the 


. hay in every ſhower of rain, and by carrying it off as 


ſoon as it is cut, the plants will ſhoot up again ſoon ; 
but it is not ſo profitable for hay, as to cut green for 
all ſorts of cattle, but eſpecially horſes, which are 
extremely fond of it; and to them it will anſwer the 
PR both of hay and Corn, and they may be 
worked at the ſame time juſt as much as when they 
are fed with Corn, or dry food. 
The ſecond fort grows naturally in the ſouth of France, 
in Spain, Italy, and alſo in fome more northern 
countries, and has been ſuppoſed only a variety of 
the firſt, but I have frequentlycultivated this by ſeeds, 
and have never obſerved it to alter. The ſtalks of 
this are ſmaller, and never riſe ſo high, generally prol- 
trating on the ground; the leaves are not half ſo 
broad, the flowers are produced in ſhort roundiſh 
ſpikes, and are of a Saffron colour. This flowers 
about the ſame time as the firſt, and the ſeeds ripen the 
latter part of ſummer. It may be eaſily propagated 
by ſeeds, and hath. a Fes | root which will con- 
tinue many years, but is ſeldom cultivated any where. 
The third fort grows naturally in Italy; this is an an- 
nual plant, having ſeveral ſlender branching ſtalks a 
foot and a half long, which ſpread on the ground, 
er e- with trifoliate leaves, whoſe lobes are oval, 
ar-ſhaped, and entire. The flowers are produced 
ingly upon ſlender foot- talks, which proceed from 
the {ide of the branches; they are ſmall, of a yellow 
colour, and ſhaped like thoſe of the former for: ; 
theſe are ſucceeded by broad, flat, moon-ſhaped 
pods, whoſe borders are indented, and theſe inden- 
tures are terminated by fine hairs ; in each of theſe 
py is lodged four or five kidney-ſhaped feeds. It 
owers in June and July, and the feeds ripen in the 
autumn. 
The fourth fort grows naturally in Spain; this is al- 
ſo an annual plant, whoſe ſtalks grow a foot and a 
half long, trailing on the ground, and are garniſhed 
with winged leaves compoled of two pair of ſmall 
lobes, terminated by one large, oval, ſpear-ſhaped 
lobe, which are a little hoary, and placed alter- 
nately at the joints. The flowers ſtand upon long 
ſlender foot-ſtalks, each ſuſtaining four or five gold- 
are ſucceeded by 


thoſe of the third ſort, but have hairy indentures like 
thoſe. This flowers and perfects its ſeeds about the 
ſame time as the former. 
The fifth ſort grows naturally on the borders of the 
ſea in ſeveral parts of Italy; it is alſo an annual plant, 
with proſtrate herbaceous ſtalks about a foot long, 
garniſhed with trifoliate leaves, whoſe lobes are 
wedge-ſhaped and ſawed toward the top. The flowers 
are produced upon ſlender foot-ſtalks ariſing from the 
Joints of the ſtalk ; they are about an inch long, cach 
ſuſtaining five or ſix pale yellow flowers, which are ſuc- 
ceeded by ſmall, thick, moon-ſhaped pods, whoſe 
borders are entire, containing three or four ſmall kid- 
ney-ſhaped ſeeds in each. It flowers and feeds about 
the ſame time with the two former. 
The ſixth ſort grows naturally in the Archipelago; 
this is an annual plant, from whoſe roots come out 
ſeveral oblong leaves about two inches and a half 
long, narrow at their baſe, but broad toward the top, 
where they are rounded ; theſe ſpread on the ground, 
and between them come out the ſtalks which are ſlen- 
der, about a foot long, branching out into ſmaller, 
garniſhed with winged hoary leaves: thoſe on the 
lower part of the ſtalk are compoſed of two pair of 
lobes terminated by an odd one; thele are _ in 
| , ſize, 
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fize, but thoſe on the upper part of the ſtalks are 
trifoliate. The flowers are produced at the end of 
the ſtalks; they are ſmall, yellow, and ſhaped like 
thoſe of the other ſqrts, and are ſucceeded by com- 


preſſed moon-ſhaped * which are acutely indented 


on their borders, an 
ſhaped ſeeds. 
about the ſame time as the other. | 
Theſe annual ſorts are preſerved in the gardens of 
thoſe who are curious in botany z the ſeeds of theſe 
ſhould be ſown upon an open bed of freſh ground, in 
the places where the plants are to remain, becauſe 
they do not bear tranſplanting well, unleſs when they 
are very young. As the plants ſpread their branches on 
the ground, 1 they ſhould not be ſown nearer than 
two feet and a half aſunder; when the plants come 
up, they will require no other care but to keep them 
clean from weeds. In June they will begin to flower, 
and as the ſtalks and branches extend, there will be 
a ſucceſſion of flowers produced till the autumn; but 
the early flowers are ſuch as will have good ſeeds ſuc- 
ceed them; for thoſe which come late in ſummer, 
have not time to ripen before the cold weather 
comes on. ü 6 
The ſeventh ſort 5 naturally in the iſlands of the 
Archipelago, in Sicily, and the warmeſt parts of Italy. 
This riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk to the height of eight 
or ten feet, covered with a gray bark, and divides into 
many branches, which, while young, are covered with 
a hoary down ; theſe are garniſhed at each joint with 
trifoliate leaves, ſtanding upon foot-ſtalks about an 
inch long; there are two or three of theſe at each 
Joint, ſo that the branches are cloſely covered with 
them; the lobes are ſmall, ſpear-ſhaped, and hoary 
on their under ſide ; theſe remain all the year. The 
flowers are produced on foot-ſtalks which ariſe from 
the ſide of the branches, they are of a bright yel- 
low, each foot-ſtalk ſuſtaining four or five flowers ; 


contain three or four kidney- 


theſe are ſucceeded by compreſſed moon-ſhaped pods, | 


each containing three or four kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. _ . 
It flowers great part of the year, and when the win- 
ters are favourable all the year; or when the plants 
are ſheltered in winter, they are ſeldom deſtitute of 


flowers z but thoſe in the open air begin to flower | 


in April, and continue in ſucceſſion till December. 
Thoſe flowers which appear early in ſummer will have 
their ſeeds ripe in Auguſt, or the beginning of Se 
tember, and the others will ripen in ſucceſſion till the 
cold ſtops them. 1 ö 
This plant may be propagated by ſowing the ſeeds 
upon a moderate hot-bed, or a warm border of light 
earth, in the beginning of April; and when the plants 
come up, they ſhould be carefully cleared from weeds; 
but they ſhould remain undiſturbed, if ſown in the 
common ground, till September following ; but if 
on a hot-bed, they ſhould be tranſplanted about Mid- 
ſummer into pots, placing them in the ſhade until they 
have taken root; after which they may be removed 
into a ſituation where they may be ſcreened from 
{trong winds, in which they may abide till the latter 
end of October, when they muſt be put into a com- 
mon garden frame, to ſhelter them from hard froſts; 
for thoſe plants which have been brought up tenderly, 
will be liable to ſuffer by hard weather, eſpecially 
while they are young. In April following theſe plants 
may be ſhaken out of the pots, and placed in the full 
round where they are deſigned to remain, which 
ſhould be in a light foil and a warm ſituation, in which 
they will endure the cold of our ordinary winters ex- 
tremely well, and continue to produce flowers moſt 
part of the year, and retaining their leaves all the 
winter renders them the more valuable. 
Thoſe alſo which were ſown in an open border may 
be tranſplanted in Auguſt following, in the ſame man- 
ner ; but in doing of this you muſt be careful to take 
them up with a ball of earth to their roots, if poſſi- 


ble, as alſo to water and ſhade them until they | 


have taken root; after which they will require little 
more care than.to keep them clean from weeds, and 


to prune off the luxuriant branches to keep them with- 


This plant flowers and ripens its ſeeds | 
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in due compaſs; but you ſhould never prune them 
early in the ſpring, nor late in autumn, for if froſt 
ſhould happen ſoon after they are pruned, it will de- 
ſtroy the tender branches, and many times the whole 

lant is loſt thereby. | 

heſe plants have been conſtantly preſerved in the 
green-houſe, ſuppoſing them too tender to live thro' 
the winter in the open air ; but I have had large plants 
of this kind, which have remained in a warm fitua- 


tion many years without any cover, and have been 
much ſtronger, and flowered better, than thoſe which 


were houſed; though, indeed, it will be proper to 


keep a plant or two in ſhelter, leſt by a very ſevere 
winter (which ſometimes happens in England) the 

lants abroad ſhould be deſtroyed. 

by may alſo be propagated by cuttings, which 
ſhould be planted in April, upon a bed of light earth, 
and watered and ſhaded until they have taken root, af- 
ter which they may be expoſed to the open air; but 
they ſhould remain in the ſame bed till July or Au- 
gu eu; before they are tranſplanted, by which 
time they will have made ſtrong roots, and may be 
removed with ſafety to the places where they are to 
remain, obſerving (as was before directed) to water 
and ſhade them until they have taken root; after 
which you may train them up with ſtrait ſtems, by 
faſtening them to ſticks, otherwiſe they. are apt to 

w crooked and irregular ; and when you have got 

their ſtems to the Nek you deſign them, they may 
then be reduced to regular heads, and with pruning 
their irregular ſhoots every year, they may be kept 
in very good order. 
This plant grows in great plenty in the kingdom of 
Naples, where the goats feed upon it, with whoſe 
milk the inhabitants make great quantities of cheeſe ; 
it alſo grows in the iſlands of the Archipelago, where 
the Turks uſe the wood of theſe ſhrubs to make han- 
dles for their ſabres, and the Caliogers of Patmos make 
their beds of this wood; S 
This is, as hath been before obſerved, by many 
ple, ſuppoſed to be the Cytiſus of Virgil, Columella, 
and the old writers in huſbandry, which they men- 
tion as an extraordinary plant, and worthy of culti- 
vation for fodder, from whence ſeveral perſons have 
recommended it as worthy of our care in England. 
But however uſeful this plant may be in Crete, Sicily, 
Naples, or thoſe warmer countries, yet I am per- 
ſuaded it will never thrive in England, fo as to be of 
any real advantage for that purpoſe , for in ſevere 
froſt it is very ſubject to be deſtroyed, or at leaſt fo 
much damaged, as not to recover its former verdure 
before the middle or latter end of May; and the 


| ſhoots which are produced will not bear cutting above 


once in a ſummer, and then will not be of any conſide- 
rable length; and the ſtems growing very woody, will 
render the cutting of it very troubleſome ; ſo that, 
upon the whole, it can never anſwer the trouble and 
expence in cultivating it, nor is it worth the trial, 
ſince we have ſo many other plants preferable to it: 


though in hor, dry, rocky countries, where few other 


plants will thrive, this may be cultivated to great ad- 
vantage, fince in ſuch ſituations this plant will live 
many years, and thrive very well. 
But however unfit this may be for ſuch uſes in Eng- 
land, yet for the beauty of its. hoary leaves, which 
will abide all the year, together with its long conti- 
nuance in flower, 1t deſerves a place in every good 
arden, where, being intermixed with ſhrubs of the 
od growth, it makes a very agreeable here þ 
As there are at preſent ſo many perſons 15 itive to 
know which is the true Cytiſus mentioned by the an- 
tients, I have taken the pains of tranſcribing briefly 
what they have ſaid as to its deſcription, by which 
may be judged how uncertain it is to determine in an 
affair where there is ſo little to be found in authors to 
aſſiſt us. 
Theophraſtus ſays, Cytiſus is ſuch an enemy to' other 
plants, that it will kill them, by robbing them of 
nouriſhment, and that the medulla of it is ſo hard and 
thick, that it comes the neareſt of any thing to * 
e 
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The ſhrub Cytiſus, by Ariſtomachus, the Athenian, 
as may be ſeen in Pliny [who ſays much the ſame as 
Varro and Columella, from whom - probably he has 
taken it,] is highly commended for food for ſheep, 
and, being dry, for ſwine; the utility [as to health 
and fattening, Dal.] the ſame as that of Ervum, but 
the ſatiety is quicker, a four-footed animal growing 
fat with a little of it, ſo that cattle ſer light by their 
Barley. | 

No food makes a greater quantity, nor better milk, 
and it excels all things as to the diſeaſes of cattle 
moreover, being given dry, or in a decoction of wa- 
ter mixed with wine, to nurſes whoſe milk fails, it 


helps very much, and makes the children ſtronger, and 


take to their feet ſooner; green, it is alſo good for 

them, or dry, if it be made moiſt. 

Democritus and Ariſtomachus ſay, bees will never 

want food, if they have Cytiſus enough, nor is any 

thing cheaper. 

If, when the ſeed be ſown, ſhowers are wanting, Co- 
lumella directs, That it be watered the fifteen fol- 

lowing days. . 

It is ſown [according to the antients] after the equi- 

noxes. It is perfected in three years. It is mown 

in the vernal equinox .[for it flouriſhes all the win- 

ter, Dal.] with the cheap labour of a' boy, or old 


woman. 

The Cytiſus is hoary in aſpect 
expreſs its likeneſs briefly, it is a ſhrub of a broader 
ſort of Trefoil. 5 Se S 

In winter, being moiſtened, ten pounds will ſatisfy a 
horſe, and a leſs quantity other animals. Being dry, 
it has more virtue, and a leſs quantity ſatisfies. 

This ſhrub was found in the iſle Cythnus, thence it 


was tranſlated into all the Cyclades, and afterwards [| 


into the cities of Greece, where it occaſioned a great 
increaſe of cheeſe, | 

It fears not the injury of heat nor cold, nor hail nor 
ſnow, and Hyginus adds, nor of enemies, becauſe 
the wood is of no value. | 
Alfo Galen, in his book de Antid. writes, ** Cytiſus 
e is a ſhrub. In Myſia, in that part that is neareſt to 
our province, there is a tract which they call Brot- 
« ton, in which there is a place full of Cytiſus, from 
&« the flowers of which, all agree, the bees make very 
much honey, 

It is a fruticoſe plant; it riſes to the height of a 
« Myrtle.” | 
He ſays, ſeven ſimple leaves have the faculty of di- 
eſting, mixed with warm water, as the leaves of 

Mallows : thus Galen. 
Cornarus too ſecurely writes, That Cytiſus either ne- 
ver came among the Germans, or that it periſhed long 
ago, From what Pliny ſays, That it was very rare in 
Italy in his time, he cannot perſuade me, that nothing 
cou i grow in Germany, that was ſcarce in Italy. Jo. 
Bauh. ; 
Strabo, contrary to Dioſcorides, Pliny, and Galen, 
will have the Cytiſus to be a tree, and he likens it to 
the Balſamum, an odoriferous tree, which probably 
was the occaſion, that Cornarus thought this tree came 
neareſt to a ſhrub, becauſe Pliny faid the wood was of 
no value, therefore he perſuades himſelf, that it pro- 
* 7 woody branches, not tender and ſoft, as in an 

erb. | 


But Virgil ſhews it is neither a tree nor a ſhrub, 
when he ſays; 


Non me paſcente, capellæ, 
0 Florentem Cytiſum, & ſalices capretis amaras.“ 
[Boc. EcLoc. 1. 
« Sic Cytiſo paſte diſtendunt ubera vacce.” 
| EcLos. . 
Nec Cytiſo ſaturantur apes, nec fronde capellæ.“ 
EcLoG. 10. 


Virgil, I ſay, indicates very plainly in theſe _ verſes, 
that it is neither a tree nor a ſhrub, for goats do not 
uſe it; nor can they, if they were wont to eat flowery 
trees. Neither will what Cornarus lays avail, when 


If any one would | 
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Pliny ſays the wood is of no value, that it muſt of 
neceſſity produce woody branches; nay, the contrary 
is rather true, that there is no value in the wood, 
that it bears viny pliable branches, with which the 
goats cannot be ſatiated. 

Theoeritus very plainly expreſſes it, That Cytiſus i; 
a very grateful food to goats: 


Hal roy vdr 0AUxCy v alyz dw, 
Capra Cytiſum, lupus capellam ſequitur.“ 


Which is thus imitated by Virgil : 


« Torva leæna lupum ſequitur, lupus ipſe capellam : 
« Florentem Cytiſum ſequitur laſciva capella.“ 


Amatus, to avoid this difficulty, concludes Cytiſus to 
be between trees and ſhrubs, by the difference of ge- 
nus, to be diſtinguiſhed by Pliny, that, as a tree, it 
may be uſed in the feminine gender, as a ſhrub in 
the maſculine, which is not worth the minding. 
Columella uſes Cytiſus in the feminine gender, and 
Theocritus and others in the maſculine; as Cob. 
Conſt. in Lex. who writes that it was called &piqua- 
vv, and Theocritus calls this ſhrub xyÞ,a%, and others, 
* rg, Others again Tra. 


Of Cythnus, or, as others, of Cythiſa, the name of 
an iſland, as Severius has it. 
Among theſe words of Dioſcorides in ſome manu- 
ſcripts, there are found, falſely written, in ſome, Te- 
linen Triphyllon, in others Lotum Grandem. 
Dioſcorides's deſcription of the Cytiſus is not ſo ac- 
curate, that from it the true Cyriſus may be aſcer- 
tained. 
Although in the ſeveral ſpecies of Cytiſuſes it is hard 
to judge which is the legitimate Cytiſus ſpecified by 
the antients; the moſt ſkilful take it to be that which 
Maranthus has deſcribed, which is our Medica, which 
has been ranged under the genus of Cytiſus, by moſt 
of the writers before Dr. Tournefort, who eſtabliſhed 
the genus of Medicago, on account of the ſeed- veſſel 
being like that of Medica, or Snail Trefoil. 
This plant grows in great plenty at Abruzzo, where 
the goats feed upon it, and from their milk are made 
reat quantities of cheeſe. I have had both ſeeds and 
pecimens of the plant ſent me from thence, by per- 
ſons of the greateſt ſkill in botany, who have aſſured 
me, that this plant is generally ſuppoſed, by all the 
people of learning in that country, to be the plant 
mentioned by Virgil, 1 
Trifolium fruticans, according to Dodonæus, or Po- 
lemonium, according to ſome, is improperly called, 
Cytiſus by many. 
Trifolium candidum Dodon. by ſome is ſaid to be 
the Cytiſus of Columella, concerning which, ſee Lib. 
Hiſt. n. 9. 17. of Trifolious herbs. _ 
Tragus writes, That their opinion is to be rejected, 
who interpret the Trifolium pratenſe to be a Cytiſus. 
Some contend the Trifolium candidum of Dodon. the 
Rectum Melilotum vulgarem, to be the Cytiſus of 
the antients, as Dodonzus ſays, but they have not hit 
on the truth. 


Ruellius , writes, That he was afraid that Marcellus 
took Cytiſus for Medica. 


Medica. 
Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 410. tab. 231. Snail Trefoil. 
The CHARACTERS are, 

The flower hath a cylindrical ere empalement of one leaf, 
which is cut at the brim into five equal acute ſegments. 
The flower is of the butterfly kind, having an oval erett 
ſtandard, whoſe borders are reflexed. The wings are ob- 
long, oval, and fixed to the keel by an appendix, The 
keel is oblong, bifid, obtuſe, and reflexed. It hath ten 
ſtamina, nine of which are joined, and the other is ſingle, 
terminated by ſmall ſummits, and an oblong germen, which 
fits upon a ſhort ſtyle, is involved with the tamina by the 
keel, and crowned by à very ſmall ſiigma. The germen 
afterward turns to a long compreſſed pod, twiſted into the 
17 of a ſnail, incloſing many kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. | 


This 


This genus of plants is ranged in the ſame ſection 
and claſs, as the former by Tournefort and Linnæus. 
The Species are, 955 

1. Mzpicaco (Marina) pedunculis racemoſis, legumi- 
nibus cochleatis, ſpinoſis, caule procumbente tomen- 
toſo. Hort. Cliff. 378. Medicago with branching foot- 

- ſtalks, ſnail-ſhaped prickly pods, and a trailing woolly 
falt. Medica Marina. Lob. Icon. 38. Sea Megich, or 
Snail Trefoil. 

2. Mzpicaco (Scutellata) leguminibus chochleatis, in- 
ermibus ſtipulis dentatis caule anguloſo diffuſo, foli- 


olis 7 ovatis acute dentatis. Medicago with 
ſmooth ſnail-ſhaped pods, indented ſtipulæ, an angular dif- 


fuſed ftalk, and oblong, oval, ſmall leaves, which are 


refoil, commonly called Snails. ' | 
BDICAGO (Tornato) leguminibus tornatis inermibus, 
ſtipulis acute dentatis foliolis ſerratis. Medicago with a 
turned ſmooth pad, acute indented ftipule, and the ſmall 
leaves ſawed. Medica tornata minor lenis. Park. 
Theat. 1116. Snail Trefoil with a ſmaller, turned, ſmooth 
it. a 
1 (Intortexta) leguminibus cochleatis ſpi- 
noſiſſimis aculeis utrinque tendentibus. Medicago with 


ſharply indented. Medica ſcutellata. J. B. 2. 384. Snail 
mT 


very prickly ſnail-ſhaped pods, whoſe ſpines point every 


way. Medica magno fructu, aculeis ſurſum & deor- 
ſum tendentibus. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 411. Snail Tre- 
foil with a large fruit, whoſe ſpines point upward and 
downward, commonly called _— 
5. Mzpicaco (Laciniata) leguminibus chochleatis ſpi- 
noſis, foliolis acute dentatis tricuſpidiſque. Medicago 
with prickly. ſnail-ſhaped pods, whoſe lobes are acutely in- 
ark terminate in three points, Medica cochleata 
dicarpos capſula rotunda ſpinosa, foliis eleganter diſ- 
ſectis. H. L. B. Snail-ſhaped Trefoil, having a double 
fruit with a round prickly capſule, and elegant cut leaves. 
There are many other ſpecies of this genus, which 
row naturally in the warm parts of Europe, and are 
2 preſerved in botanic gardens for the ſake 
of variety; but theſe are rarely cultivated in other 
gardens, ſo it would be beſide my purpoſe to enume- 
rate them here. 
The firſt ſort grows naturally on the borders of the 
Mediterranean Sea; this is a perennial plant, with 
trailing woolly branches about a foot long, which are 
divided into ſmall branches, garniſhed with ſmall, tri- 
foliate, downy leaves at each joint, ſtanding upon 
ſhort foot- . The flowers are produced from 
the ſide and at the ends of the branches, in ſmall 
cluſters ; they are of a bright yellow colour, and are 
ſucceeded by ſmall roundiſh ſnail- ſhaped fruit, which 
are downy, and armed with a few ſhort ſpines. The 
flowers 5 in June and July, and the ſeeds ripen 
in September. 2 
This plant is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be 
ſown upon a warm border of dry ſoil in the ſpring, 
where the plants are deſigned to remain; when the 
plants are come up, two or three of them may be 
tranſplanted into ſmall pots to be ſheltered in win- 
ter, becauſe in very ſevere froſt, thoſe which are in 
the open air are frequently deſtroyed ; though they 
will endure the cold of our ordinary winters, if they 
are growing in a dry foil and a ſheltered ſituation. 
Thoſe plants which are left remaining, will require no 
other culture but to thin them where they are too 
cloſe, and keep them clean from weeds, This fort may 
be propagated by cuttings, which may be planted 
in June or July, in a ſhady border, .covering them 
cloſe with a glaſs to exclude the external air; theſe 
will take root in about ſix weeks time, and may then 
be either planted in a warm border or in pots, and 
treated in the ſame way as the ſeedling plants. 
The ſecond ſort is an annual plant, which grows na- 
turally in the warm parts of Europe, but in England 
it is frequently cultivated in gardens for the oddneſs 
of its fruit, which is twiſted in the form of a ſnail , 
and as it ripens turns to a dark brown colour, ſo as to 
have the appearance of ſnails feeding on the plants at 
a diſtant view. This hath trailing branches; the 


flowers are of a pale yellow, and come out from the ſaped bracteæ, ſterile 1 tops, and woolly 
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ſide of che branches: Theſe appear in Ju ne and July, 

and the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. It is propagated 
by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown in the middle of April, 
where the plants are to remain; and the plants ſhould 
be thinned where they are too cloſe, and kept clean 
from weeds, which is all the culture they require. 
The third fort is alſo an annual plant, which 8 
in the ſame countries as the former. This hath trail- 
ing branches, and yellow flowers like the ſecond ſort, 
but the fruit is much longer and cloſer twiſted, ſo as 
to reſemble the figure of a veſſel called a pipe, being 
leſs at each end than in the middle. This is frequently 
kept in gardens for the ſake of variety, and may be 
propagated and treated in the ſame way as the ſecond 

rt, 

The fourth fort is an annual plant, which was for- 
merly more cultivated in the Engliſh gardens than 
at preſent. The ſtalks, leaves, and flowers, are like 
thoſe of the two former ſorts, but the fruit js much 
larger, and cloſely armed with long ſpines like a 
hedgehog, from whence it had the title ; theſe ſpines 
point every way, fo that it is difficult to handle the 
fruit without ſmarting for it. This is propagated by 
ſeeds in the ſame way as the ſecond fort, and the plants 
require the ſame treatment. It flowers in June, and 
the ſeeds ripen in September. ; 
The fifth ſort grows naturally in Syria; it is an an- 
nual plant, with trailing ſtalks like the former; the 
lobes of the trifoliate leaves are wedge-ſhaped, ſharply 
indented on the edges, and at the top have three 
acute points. The flowers are of a pale yellow, and 
the fruit is ſnail-ſhaped, but ſmall, armed with many 
weak ſpines. It flowers about the ſame time with the 
former, and may be cultivated in the ſame way. 

MEDLAR. See Mrs1. us. 

MELAMPYRUM. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 173: 

tab. 78. Lin. Gen. Plant. 660. MadpuTuger, Of Nag, 

black, and wvg3;,, Wheat. ] Cow Wheat. 
The CrxaracTs are, 3 

The flower bas a permanent empalement of one leaf, which- 

is tubulous, cut into four ſegments at the brim. The flower 

is of the ”p kind, baving an oblong recurved tube com- 

Preſſed at the brim ;, the upper lip is formed like a helmet, 

and is compreſſed and indented at the top; the under lip 

is plain, erett, and cut into three ſegments at the top, 
which are equal and obtuſe. It bath four awl-ſhoped 

Stamina which are curved under the upper lip, two" of 

which are ſhorter than the other, terminated by oblong 

ſummits, and in the center is ſituated an acute: pointed ger- 
men, ſupporting a fingle ſtyle crowned by an obtuſe ſtigma. 

The empalement afterward turns to an oblong acute-pointe 

. with two cells, incigſing two pretty large oval 

eeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond ſection 

of Linnæus's fourteenth claſs, which contains thoſe 

plants whoſe flowers- haye two long and two ſhorter 

ſtamina, and the ſeeds are included in a capnſule. 
The Species are, | 

1, MeLameyrRuM (Pratenſe) floribus ſecundis latera- 
libus, conjugationibus remotis, corollis clauſis, Flor. 
Suec. 513. Cow Wheat with fruitful foot-ftalks of 
flowers ſtanding at a diſtance, and the petals ſhut. Me- 
lampyrum luteum latifohum. C. B. P. 234. Broad- 
leaved yellow Cow Wheat. 

2. MzLameyruM (Criftatum) ſpicis quadrangularibus 
bracteis cordatis compactis denticulis imbricatis. Flor. 
Suec. 510. Cow Wheat with quadrangular ſpikes, and 
beart-ſhaved brattee, which are imbricated. Melampyrum 
luteum anguſtifolium. C. B. P. 234. Yellow narrow- 
leaved Cow Wheat. . 

3. MzLameyRuM (Arvenſe) ſpicis conicis laxe bracteis 
dentato-ſetaceis. Flor. Seuc. 511. Cow Wheat with 
looſe conical ſpikes, and briſtiy indented brafea. Melam- 

pyrum purpuraſcente coma. C. B. P. 234. Cow Wheat 
with purpliſh tops. 

4+ MtLameyruUM (Nemoreſum) floribus ſecundis latera- 
libus bracteis dentato cordato lanceolatis, ſummis, 
coloratis ſterilibus, calycibus lanatis. Flor. Suec. 512. 
Cow Wheat with fruitful lateral flowers, heart ſpear- 


* 


empalt- 
ments, 
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ments. Melampyrum comi cerulei. C. B. P. 234. 


Cow Wheat with blue tops. 
Theſe plants are ſeldom cul 
firſt ſort grows naturally in woods in _ parts of 
England. The ſecond fort grows plentifully in Bed- 
fordſhire and Cambridgeſhire. The fourth ſort grows 
in the northern The third fort 
— naturally in ſome of the ſandy lands in Norfolk, 
tho? not in great plenty; but in Weſt Friezland and 
Flanders, it grows very plentifully among the Corn; 
and Cluſius ſays, it ſpoils their bread, making it dark ; 
and that thoſe who eat of it uſed to be rroubled with 
heavineſs of the head, in the ſame manner as if they 
had eaten Darnel or Cockle : but Mr. Ray ſays, He 
has eaten of this bread very often, but could never 
perceive that it gave any diſagreeable taſte, or that it 
was accounted unwholeſome by the country people, 
who never endeavour to ſeparate it from the Corn : 
and Tabernzmontanus declares, he has often eaten it 
without any harm; and ſays, it makes a very pleaſant 
bread. It is a delicious food for cattle, particularly 
for fattening of oxen and cows, for which purpoſe it 
may be cultivated. 

The ſeeds of theſe plants ſhould be ſown in the au- 

tumn ſoon after they are ripe, otherwiſe it ſeldom 
grows the firſt year ; when the plants come up, they 
muſt be weeded in the ſpring while young, and as ſoon 
as they begin to ſhew their flowers, the cattle may be 
fed upon it; but they ſhould be confined to a cer- 
tain ſpace, and not permitted to run over the whole 
field 5 trample it down, which would deſtroy a great 
Ot it. | 

Fhe third and fourth ſorts make a pretty appear- 

ance, with their purple and blue tops, during the 

months of July and Auguſt. They are all of them 

annual plants. | 1 

ELANTHIUM, Star-flower. 

The CHARACTERS are, 
The flower 
ed) it hath fix oblong, oval, ſpre 
ent, and fix erett ſtamina inſerted above the 
tails, with globular ſummits, with a ſtreaked globular 
ermen, ting three curved diftint ſtyles, crowned 
obtuſe ſtigma ; the germen afterward turns to an oval 
capſule, having three cells, which are united within, con- 
aining ſeveral oval compreſſed ſeeds. ; | 
his genus of plants is ranged in the third ſection of 
Linnæus's ſixth claſs, intitled Hexandria Trigynia, 
the flower having ſix ſtamina and three ſtyles, 
The Speis are, 

1. MELanTHuM (Virginicum) petalis unguiculatis. Lin, 
Sp. Plant. 483. Star-flower with tender — 
tals. Aſphodelo affinis Floridana, ramoſo caule, fo. 
ribus ornithogali obſoletis. Pluk. tab. 434. f. 8. 

2. MraAwrniun (Sibericum) petalis ſeſſilibus. Amcen. 

Acad. 2. p. 349. Star-flower with ſeſfile petals. Orni- 

thogalum ſpicis florum longiſſimis ramoſis. Flor. 

Siber. p. 45. 

Mer art (Punfatum) petalis punctatis, foliis 

cucullatis. Ameoen. Acad. 6. Star-flower with punctu- 

ated petals, and hooded leaves. 

The firſt ſort grows naturally in Virginia and in other 

82 of North America, but being a plant of little 
auty, is ſeldom cultivated except in botanic gar- 

dens; the flower - ſtalks of this riſes from ſix to eight 

inches high, branching upward into three or four di- 

viſions, garniſhed below the flower with two or three 

linear leaves. The flowers are compoſed of ſix 
ſpreading s of a duſky worn-out colour, which 
are rarely ſucceeded by ſeeds in England. 

If the roots of this plant are planted in a border of 

light earth, not too dry, they will thrive and pro- 

duce their flowers here, but ſeldom increaſe. 

The ſecond fort grows naturally in Siberia, ſo is at 


tivated in gardens, The 


parts of Europe. 


M 


3; 


reſent a ſtranger in England, but may be rd 
here (if once obtained) by planting the bulbous roots 
in an eaſt border. & 


The third ſort grows at the Cape of Good * 1 fo 
»- Hut 


is too tender to thrive in the open air in Englan 


if the roots are planted in a er, "covered in win- | 


bas no empalement (unleſs the corolla is ſo call- | 
4 petals, which are | 


1 
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ter with a garden frame, and treated in the ſame way 

as is "My for the Ixia, they will thrive and Bower 

annually. 

MELASTOMA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 481. Groſſula- 
ria. Sloan. Hiſt. Jam. Plum. Sp. 18. The American 
Gooſeberry-tree, vulgd. 
js 7 CHARACTERS are, | 

he flower has a permanent empalement of one leaf, ſwell. 

ing like a bladder, and obtuſe. It hath * — pe- 
tals, which are inſerted into the border of the empalement, 
and ten ſhort ftamina, terminated by long ereft ſummits a 
little curved. Under the flower is ftuated a roundiſh 
germen, ſupporting a flender ſtyle, crowned by an incurved 
indented fligma. The germen afterward turns to a berry 
with five cells, covered by the empalement which crowns 
it, and contains many ſmall ſeeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's tenth claſs, intitled Decandria Monogy- 
nia, which includes thoſe plants whoſe flowers have 
ten ſtamina and one ſtyle, = | 

The Spxcits are, h 
. MeLasToma (Plantaginis folio) foliis denticulatis 
ovatis acutis. Lin. op Plant. 389. Melaſtoma with 

oval, acute-pointed, indented leaves. Groſſularia Ame- 
ricana, plantaginis folio ampliſſimo. Plum. Sp. 18. 

. MeLasTOMA (Acinodendron) foliis denticulatis ſub- 
trinerviis ovatis acutis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 558. Melaſto- 
ma with oval indented leaves ending in acute points, 
having three veins. Groſſularia alia plantaginis folio, 
fructu rariore violaceo. Plum. Sp. 18. | 

3. MzLasroma (Hirta) foliis denticulatis quinquener- 

vibus, ovato-lanceolatis caule hiſpido. Lin. Sp. 390. 

Melaſtoma with - ſpear-ſhaped indented leaves, with five 

veins, and a prickly flalk. Groſſularia plantaginis folio 

—_— hirſuto. Plum. Sp. 18. 

ELASTOMA ( Holoſericea) foliis integerrimis triner- 
viis oblongo-ovatis tomentoſis racemis brachiatis, 
ſpicis bipartitis. Lin. Sp. 559. Melaſtoma with very 

entire oblong oval leaves, which are woolly on their under 

fide, and ſpikes of flowers dividing in two parts, Arbor 

—_— raſiliana, folio Malabathri. Breyn. Cent. 

tab. 2 & 3. 

5. MELasTOWA ( Grofſularicides) foliis lanceolatis utrin- 
= 88 te tribus _ baſin cocuntibus. Hort. 

iff. 162. oma wit -ſbaped leaves ſmooth 
on both fides, and three. veins — om before wo reach 
the baſe. Groſſularia fructu non asd Malabathri 
foliis oblongis, floribus herbaceis racemoſis, fructu 

nigro. Sloan. Cat. 165. 

ELASTOMA (Bicolor) foliis lanceolatis, nervis tribus 
longitudinalibus, ſubtus glabris coloratis. Hort. Cliff. 
162. Melaſtoma with ſpear-ſhaped leaves having three 
longitudinal veins, ſmooth and coloured on their under 


7. MtLasToMA (Malabatbrica) foliis lanceolato-ovatis 
quinquenervibus ſcabris. Flor. Zeyl. 171. Melaſtoma 
with ſpear-ſhaped oval leaves which are rough, and have 
ve veins, Melaſtoma 1 nervia hirta major, ca- 
pitulis ſericeis villoſis. Burm. Zeyl. 155. tab. 73. 

8. MELasTOMA (Lævigata) foliis oblongo-ovatis minu- 

tiſſimè dentatis inferne ſericeis quinquenervibus, flo- 

ribus racemoſis. Melaſtoma with oblong oval leaves, 
having very ſmall indentures on the edges, and ſilky on their 
under fide, with ve veins, and flowers growing in long 

bunches. Groſſulariæ fructu, arbor maximo non ſpi- 

' noſa, Malabathri folio maximo inodora, flore racc- 
moſo albo. Sloan. Car. Jam. 165. 

9. MELASTOMA (Petiolatis) foliis denticulatis ovatis acu- 
minatis, infernè nitidiſſi mis, petiolis longiſſimis. Me- 
laſtoma with oval acute pointed leaves, which are indented 
on their edges, very ſhining on their under fide, and have 
very long foot-ftalks. 

10. MELasTOMA (Umbellata) foliis cordatis acuminatis 

integerrimis, infernè incanis, floribus umbellatis. 

Melaſtoma with heart-ſhaped, acute-pointed, entire leaves, 

hoary on their under fide, and s ng in umbel.. 

Sambucus Barbadenſis dicta, foliis ſubincanis. Pluk. 

Phyt. tab. 22 1. fol. 6. 

11. MtLAasSTOMA (Racemoſa) foliis oblongo-cordatis acu- 
minatis; denriculato-ſerratis, floribus racemoſis . 

* is. 


4. 


6. 
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ſis. Melaſtoma with oblong, heart-ſhaped, acute pointed 
leaves, baving ſawed indentures, and flowers. growing 
thinly in long bunches. 

12, n (Verticillata) foliis ovato-lanceolatis, 
quinquenervibus, ſubtus aureis, floribus verticillatis, 
caule tomentoſo. Melaſtoma with oval ſpear-ſhaped 
leaves having five veins, which are of a gold colour on their 
under fide, and flowers growing in whorls, with a woolly 

alk. | 

I 5 MeLasTOMA (Acuta) foliis lanceolatis acutis denti- 
culatis infernè incanis trinervibus, floribus racemoſis. 
Melaſtoma with acute unge w. leaves which are in- 
dented on their edges, boary on their under fide, have three 
veins, and flowers growing in bunches, 

14. MELasToMa (Glabra) foliis ovato-lanceolatis acu- 
minatis integerrimis, utrinque glabris trinervibus, flo- 
ribus racemoſis. Melaſtoma. with entire, oval, ſpcar- 
ſhaped leaves ending in acute points, baving three veins, 
and ſmooth on both ſides, with flowers growing in long 
bunches. Arbor Syrinamenſis, canellz folio utrinque 
glabro. Pluk. Phyt. tab. 249. fol. 5. 

15. MELasToMA (Quinquenervia) folis ovatis quinque- 
nervibus ſcabris, floribus racemoſis alaribus. Melaſtoma 
with oval rough leaves having five veins, and flowers 
growing in bunches from the ſides of the branches. 

16. MELasToMA (OFandria) foliis lanceolatis trinervi- 
bus glabris, marginibus hiſpidis. Melaſtoma with ſmooth 
ſpear-ſhaped leaves having three veins, and hairy prickles 
on the border. 


17. MELasToMA (Aſpera) foliis ovatis quinquenervibus 
labris, marginibus hiſpidis. Melaſtoma with oval 
mooth leaves, having five veins, and hairy prickly 
borders. | | 
18. MELasTOMA (Scabroſa) foliis ovato-lanceolatis ſca- 
bris acuminatis quinquenervibus, floribus racemoſis. 
Melaſtoma with oval, ſpear-ſhaped, acute-pointed leaves, 
having five veins, and flowers growing in long bunches. 
The title of this genus of plants was given to it by 
Profeſſor Burman, of Amſterdam, in the Theſaurus 
Zeylanicus ; ſome of theſe plants have been titled 
Sambucus, others Chriſtophoriana, and to ſome of 
the ſpecies Dr. Plukenet gayethe title of Acidendron ; 
but Sir Hans Sloane and Father Plumier, gave them 
the title of Groſſularia, from whence I have applied 
the Engliſh name of Gooſeberry to them, which is 
the name by which ſome of the ſorts are known in 
America. 
The firſt ſort riſes about four or five feet high, the 
ſtem and branches being covered with long ruſſet 
hairs; the leaves are placed on the branches oppoſite ; 
they are five. inches long and two broad, and are alſo 
covered with the ſame ruſſet down, having five ribs 
or veins running through the leaves from end to end, 
but the three inner join beforethey reach the baſe, with 
ſmall tranſverſe ribs ; the fruit is produced at the end 


of the ſhoots, which is a pulpy blue berry, as large as | 


a Nutmeg. | 
The ſecond fort grows to be a tree, having ma- 
ny crooked branches, covered with a brown bark, 
the leaves placed oppoſite on the branches ; theſe are 
ſmooth, entire, and above five inches long, and two 
broad in the middle, with three deep veins running 
through them; both ſides of theſe —.— are of a 
light green and ſmooth, and are ſharply indented on 
their edges, ending in acute points. The fruit 
rows in looſe ſpikes at the A of the branches; 
y are thinly p on the ſpikes, and are of a 
Violet colour. 
The third ſort grows to the height of twenty feet, with 
a large trunk, covered with a ruſſet bark: the leaves 
of this tree are very large, being above ſeven inches 
long, and three and a quarter broad, of a . 
colour on their upper ſide, but of a yellowiſh ton 
their under, ſoft to the touch, having a ſoft down over 
them; the ſtalks are covered with rough hairs, and the 
leaves are placed by pairs on the branches, which 
make a beautiful appearance when the trees are viewed 
at a diſtance, | | 
The fourth ſort ſeldom grows more than eight or ten 
feet high, the leaves are about four inches long, 
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having three veins, which join before they reach the 
baſe ; they are entire, and are of a ſattin colour on 
their under fide, but of a light green on their upper; 
theſe are placed by pairs on the branches. 
The fifth fort ſeldom grows more than ſeven, or eight 
feet high, N out into many branches, which 
are covered with a ſmooth purple bark; they are ſlen- 
der, and are garniſhed with ſpear-ſhaped leaves, five 
inches Jong and two broad in the middle; where they 
are broadelt ; they are ſmooth on both, ſides, their 
edges are entire, and they terminate in acute points. 
The flowers are produced in pretty long hanging 
bunches, of an herbaceous colour, with long ſtyles 
which are ſtretched out a good length beyond the pe- 
tals; and are permanent ; the fruit 1s ſmall, and black 
when ripe. | 3 
The ſixth fort riſes four or five feet high, dividing 
into many ſlender branches, which are ſmooth, and 
garniſhed with ſpear-ſhaped leaves three inches long, 
and one and a quarter broad, of a lucid green on the 
upper ſide, but white on the under, having three lon- 
9 veins which join before they reach the bale ; 
e are entire, and placed alternately on the branches. 
The flowers are produced in a looſe panicle at the 
end of the branches; they are ſmall, white, and have 
2 long tubes ; theſe are ſucceeded by ſmall pur- 
e fruit. 
The ſeventh ſort riſes with an angular ſtalk ſix or ſeven 
feet high, ſending out branches oppoſite, which are 
garniſhed with {1 1 oval, rough leaves, 
placed by pairs; they are hairy, of a dark green on 
their upper ſide, but of a pale green on their under. 
The flowers are produced at the end of the branches, 
two or three ſtanding together; they are large, and 
of a Roſe colour, inclining to purple, ſitting in large 
hairy empalements ; theſe are ſucceeded by roundiſh 
purple fruit crowned by the empalement, which are 
filled with a purple pulp ſurrounding the ſeeds. 
The eighth ſort grows to the height of twenty feet, 
with a large ſtrait ſtem, covered with a gray bark, 
and at the top divides into many angular branches; 
theſe are garniſhed with oblong oval leaves near a 
foot long, and fix inches b in the middle, of a 
dark green on their upper ſide, but filky on their un- 
der, with five ſtrong longitudinal veins ; they are in- 
dented on their ed and placed oppoſite. The 
flowers are produced in looſe long bunches at the end 
of the branches ; theſe are white, and are ſucceeded 
by roundiſh 7a wn fruit, filled with pulp, in which 
the ſeeds are | 
The ninth ſort riſes with a ſtrong ere& ſtalk near 
thirty feet high, covered with a gray bark, dividing 
at the top into ſeveral angular compreſſed branches, 
which are garniſhed with oval leaves indented on their 
edges; they are ſeven inches long and almoſt fiye 
broad, ſtanding by pairs oo" on very long foot- 
ſtalks, of a lucid green on their upper ſide, but of a 
ale gold colour and ſattiny on their under, with five 
ng longitudinal veins, and a great number of 
ſmaller tranſverſe ones. The flowers are produced in 
looſe panicles at the end of the branches ; they are 
white, and are ſucceeded by purple fruit, about the 
ſame ſize as thoſe of the former. | 
The tenth ſort riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk ten or twelve 
feet high, covered with a hairy bark, and divides in- 
to many branches toward the top, which are garniſh- 
ed with heart-ſhaped leaves ending in acute points; 
they are five inches long and three broad toward their 
e, entire in their borders, of a dark green on their 
upper ſide, but hoary on their under, with five lon- 
8 veins, and many ſmaller tranſverſe ones; 
eſe are placed oppoſite, and ſtand * hairy foot- 
ſtalks, two inches and a half in length. The flow- 
ers are produced at the end of the branches, in 2 
ſort of umbel; they are of a pale Roſe colour and 
pretty large, fitting on hairy empalements ; theſe are 
ſucceeded by ſmall black fruit, a little larger than 


The eleventh fort riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk about 
eight or nine feet high, covered with a dark _ 


Elder- berries. 


branches, which are- 


+ 


. The ſeventeenth ſort is in many parts like the former, 
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bark, and divides at the top into many ſtraggling 
branches, which are garniſhed with oblong heart- 
ſhaped leaves ſix inches long, and three broad toward 
their baſe, ending in-acute points, indented on their 
edges with ſharp ſerratures; they are ſmooth on both 
ſides, and of a light n colour. 
produced in very looſe | bunches at the end of the 
branches; they are ſmall, of an herbaceous colour, 
and are ſucceeded by ſmall fruit, of a dark colour 
when ripe. | 

The twelfth ſort riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk five or ſix 
feet high, dividing into many ſmaller branches, which 
are covered with a hairy woolly bark, of a ruſty iron 
colour; theſe are garniſhed with oval ſpear-ſhaped 
leaves, one inch and a half long, and three quarters 
of an inch broad in the middle; they are of a dark 
green on their upper ſide, and of a ruſty iron colour 
on their under, having five longitudinal veins; they 


are placed oppoſite, and fit cloſe to the branches. The 


flowers come out in whorls at the joints of the ſtalks, 
they are ſmall, of a purpliſh colour, and are ſucceed- 
ed bs ſmall black fruit. 
The thirteenth ſort is a low ſhrub, ſeldom rifing 
more than three feet high, dividing at the bottom 
into ſlender branches, which are garniſhed with ſpear- 
ſhaped leaves, ending in acute points; theſe are five 
inches long, and one and a halt broad in the middle, 
ſawed on their edges, of a dark ou on their upper 
fide; but of a hoary white on their under, having 
three longitudinal veins ; they are placed oppoſite, 
upon ſhort foot-ſtalks. The flowers are produced in 
looſe bunches at the end of the branches; they are 
white, and ſucceeded by ſmall purple fruit. 
The fourteenth ſort hath a ſhrubby ſtalk eight or nine 
feet high, divided toward the top into many ſlender 
branches which are ſmooth, garniſhed with oval ſpear- 
ſhaped leaves, which are ſeven inches long and three 
broad, ending in acute points; they are entire on 
their edges, and ſmooth on both ſides, ſtanding 
oppoſite, and have three longitudinal veins. The 
flowers are produced in looſe panicles -at the end of 
_ — and are ſucceeded by very ſmall pur- 
It. 

he fifteenth ſort riſes with ſeveral ſhrubby ſtalks five 
or ſix feet high, dividing into ſeveral crooked branches, 
garniſhed with oval leaves three inches long, and 
almoſt as much broad, having five longitudinal veins; 
they are rough, of a dark green on their _ fide, 
but of a pale green. on their under, indented on 
their edges, ſtanding upon very hairy foot-ſtalks ; 
they are ſometimes oppoſite, and at others alternate, 
on the branches. The flowers are produced in very 
looſe bunches, which come out from the fide of the 
ſtalks ; they are ſmall, of an herbaceous colour, and 
are ſucceeded by ſmall purpliſh fruit, filled with very 
{mall ſeeds. 6311 
The ſixteenth ſort riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk ſeven or 
eight feet high, and divides into many ſmooth 
garniſhed with ſpear-ſhaped 
leaves about four inches long, and one inch and a 

uarter broad in the middle; they are ſmooth on both 

s, of a dark green colour, and have three longi- 
tudinal veins ; the edges of theſe leaves are cloſely fer 
with briſtly ſtinging hairs. The flowers are produced 
in looſe bunches at the end of the branches; they are 
ſmall, of a purpliſh colour, and are ſucceeded by ve- 
{mall black fruit. ; L 


but the leaves are oval, a little more-than two inches 


long, and oneand a quarter broad; theſe have five lon- 


gitudinal veins, and are ſmoothon both ſides, of a dark 
1 and ſtand oppoſite on ſhort foot - ſtalks. 
The 

branches, they are larger than thoſe of the former 
ſort, but are of the ſame colour. The edges of the 
leaves of this ſort are cloſely ſet with ſtinging hairs, 
as thoſe of the other. | | 
The cighteenth ſort riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk eight 
or nine feet high, dividing into branches ſtanding 
oppoſite, as do alſo the leaves, which are ſeven inches 


— 


flowers grow in looſe bunches at the end of the 


The flowers are 


— 


of 


| 
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long and three broad; rough on their ſurface, entire 
on their edges, ending in acute. points; they are of 
a light green on both ſides, — 4) ſtand upon ſhore 
foot · ſta The flowers are produced in pretty 
large looſe panicles at the end of the branches; the; 
are ſmall, white, and are ſucceeded by ſmall, round, 
purple fruit, 

All the forts are natives of the warm parts of Ame- 
rica, where there are many more ſpecies than arc 
here enumerated. Moſt of theſe here mentioned, 


were found by the late Dr. Houſtoun, growing, na- 


turally in Jamaica, from whence he ſent many of their 
ſeeds to Europe, ſome of which ſucceeded ; but moſt, 
if not all the plants which were raiſed: from them, 


| were loſt in the ſevere winter in 1740, ſince which 


time they have not been recovered in Europe. 
There 1s great beauty in the diverſity of the leaves of 
theſe plants, many of them being very large, and 
moſt of them are of different colours on the two ſur- 
faces, their under fide being either white, gold co- 
lour, or ruſſet, and their upper of different ſhades of 
greens ſo that they make a fine appearance in the hot- 
ouſe all the year; indeed, their flowers have no 
at beauty to recommend them, but yet for the 
ingular beauty of their leaves, theſe plants deſerve a 
ou in all curious collections, as much as moſt other 
orts. 
There are very few of theſe plants at 
of the European gardens, which may 
caſioned by the difficulty of bringing over growing 
lants from the Weſt-Indies =. the ſeeds being 
mall when they are taken out of the pulp, ſoon be- 
come dry, ſo ſeldom ſucceed. The beſt way to ob- 
tain theſe plants 1s, to have the entire fruits put up in 
dry ſand as ſoon as they are ripe, and forwarded by 
the ſooneſt conveyance to England; theſe ſhould be 
immediately taken out when they arrive, and the 
ſeeds ſown in 8 light earth, and plunged into a 
moderate hot · bed of tanners bark. When the plants 
come up, and are fit to remove, they muſt be each 
planted into a ſmall pot of light earth, and plunged 


991 


weary in any 


ve been oc- 


loto the tan- bed; and may afterward be treated in 


the manner directed for the Ax NoNA, to which I ſhall 
deſire the reader to turn, to avoid repetition, 


MELIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 473. Azederach. Tourn. 
nſt. R. H. 616. tab. 387. The Bead-tree. 


The CHaRacTERs are, a 
The empalement of the flower is ſmall, erett, and of one 
leaf, cut into froe points at the top, which are obtuſe. 
The flower bath five long, narrow, ſpear-ſhaped petals 
which ſpread open, and a cylindrical nectarium of one leaf, 
the length of the petals, indented at the brim in ten parts. 
It bas ten ſmall ſtamina inſerted in ibe top of the necta- 
rium, terminated by ſummits which do not appear above 
it, with a conical germen Jupporting a cylindrical ſtyle, 
crowned by an obtuſe indented ſtigma.” The germen af- 
terward turns to a ſoft globular fruit, including a round- 
ib nut having frve rough furrows, and five cells, each 
containing one oblong ſeed. | | 
ranged in the firſt ſection of 


This genus of plants is 
Linnæus's tenth claſs, inti Decandria Monogy- 
nia, which includes thoſe plants whoſe flowers have 
ten ſtamina and one ſtyle. = 


The Spxcizs are, | 


. Metra (Azedarach) foliis bipinnatis. Flor. Zeyl. 


162. Melia with double winged leaves. Azederach. 
Dod. Pempt. 848. The Bead tree, or Falſe Sycamore. 


. Mzria (Azedirachta) foliis pinnatis. Hort, Cliff. 


161. Melia with winged leaves. Olea Malabarica, 
fraxini folio. Pluk. Alm. 269. | | 
The firſt ſort grows naturally in Syria, from whence 
it yas brought to Spain and Portugal, where it is 
now become as common almoſt; as if it were a native 
of thoſe countries. This in warm countries grows to 
a large tree, ſpreading out into many branches, which 
are garniſhed with winged leaves, compoſed 0: three 
r wings, whoſe lobes are notched and indented 
on their edges; they are of a deep green on their up- 
per ſide, and paler on their under, The flowers 
come out from the ſide of the branches in long _ 
| | unches 3 
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bunches z they are compoſed of five long, narrow, 
{pear-ſhaped petals, of a blue colour, and are ſuc- 
ceeded by oblong fruit as large as a ſmall Cherry, 
oreen at firſt, but when ripe changes to a pale yellow, 
incloſing a nut with five deep furrows, having four or 
five cells, in each of which is * one oblong 
ſeed. This produces its flowers in England in July, 
but are not often ſucceeded by ſeeds here; it "Pp 
its leaves in the autumn, and puts ,out freſh in the 
ſpring. The pulp which ſurrounds the nut, 1s faid 
to have a deadly quality if eaten; and if mixed with 
greaſe, and given to dogs, it will kill them. The nuts 
are bored through, and ſtrung by the Roman Catho- 
lics to ſerve as beads. | 
There has been of late years ſome of theſe plants in- 
troduced to the iſlands in the Weſt-Indies, where I 
am informed they continue flowering, and produce 
their fruit moſt part of the year. The fruit I have 
received from thence by the title 'of Indian Lilac, 
from which I have raiſed many of the plants, and find 
them to be the ſame as that from Syria. . 
This ſort is propagated by ſeeds (which may be ob- 
tained from Italy or Spain, where theſe trees annually 
produce ripe fruits in the gardens where they are 
planted :) the ſeeds or berries ſhould be ſown in pots 
filled with good freſh light earth, and plunged into a 
moderate hot-bed of tanners bark, where (it the ſeeds 
are freſh) they will come up in about a month or five 
weeks time. When the plants are come up they ſhould 
be frequently watered, and ſhould have a large 
ſhare of free air, by raiſing the glaſſes every day; in 
June they, ſhould be expoſed to the open air, in a well 
ſheltered ſituation, that they may be hardened before 
winter. In October the pots ſhould be removed un 
der a hot-bed frame, where they may enjoy free open 
air when the weather is mild, and be covered in hard 
froſt, During the winter ſeaſon they muſt be refreſh- 
ed gently with water, but by no means repeat this 
too often, nor give them too much at a time; for 
their leaves being off, they will not be in a condition 
to throw off a ſuperfluity of moiſture. 
In March following, you may ſhake out the plants 
from the ſeed-pots and divide them, planting each 
into a ſeparate ſmall pot, filled with light freſh earth, 
plunging them into a moderate hot-bed, which wall 
greatly promote their rooting, and increaſe their 
growth, but they muſt not be drawn too much ; and 
in June you ſhould remove them out into the open 
air as before, and during the three or four winters, 
while the plants are young, you mult ſhelter them, 
to ſecure them from the cold; but when the plants 
are grown pretty large and woody, they will endure 
to be planted in the open air againſt a ſouth wall. 
The beſt ſeaſon for this is in April, at which time 
you ſhould ſhake them out of the pots, . being careful 
not to break the earth from the roots, but only pare 
off with a knife the outſide of the ball of earth ; then 
open your holes and put in the plants, cloling the 
earth to their roots, obſerving if the weather is dry, to 
give them ſome water, which ſhould be repeated twice 
a week until the plants have taken root; but you muſt 
obſerve to plant them on a dry foil, otherwiſe they : 
will be liable to miſcary in ſevere froſty weather. 
The ſecond fort grows naturally in India, where it 

becomes a large tree; the ſtem is thick, the wood of 

a pale yellow, and the bark of a dark purple colour 

and very bitter. The branches extend wide on every 

ſide, which are garniſhed with winged leaves, com- 

ſed of five or ſix pair of oblong acute-pointed 

obes, terminated by an odd one; theſe are ſawed on 

their edges, of a light green colour, and a ſtrong 

diſagrecable odour z they ſtand upon pretty long foot- 

ſtalks, which come out ſometimes oppolite, and at 

others they are alternate. The flowers are produced 

in long branching panicles which proceed from the 

fide of the branches ; they are ſmall, white, and fit 

in ſmall empalements, which are cut in five acute 

ſegments; theſe are ſucceeded by oval fruit of the 

ſize of ſmall Olives, which are green, afterward yel- 


| 


low, and when ripe, they change to a purple colour; 
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the pulp which ſurrounds the nut is oily,_acrid, an! 
bitter ; the nut is white, and ſhaped like that of the 
former. It grows in ſandy land, both in India and 
the iſland of Ceylon, where it is always green, and 
produces flowers and fruit twice a year. 
This fort is now very rare in England, and alſo in the 
Dutch gardens, where ſome years paſt it was more 
common; it is propagated by feeds in the ſame way 
as the other fort, but being much tenderer, the 
plants ſhould be kept conſtantly in the tan-bed while 
young. In the ſummer they may be placed under a 
frame, but in winter they muſt be removed into the 
bark-ſtove, and treated in the ſame way with other 
2 from the ſame countries. When the plants 
ave obtained ſtrength, they may be treated more 
hardily, by placing them in winter in a dry ſtove, and 
in the middle of ſummer they may be placed abroad 
for two or three months in a warm ſheltered ſituation, 
but they ſhould not remain too long abroad and 
during the winter ſeaſon they ſhould be ſparingly wa- 


. tered : with this management the plants will produce 


Howers annually, and as they retain their leaves all 
the year, they are ornamental in winter in the ſtove. 
The firſt fort is commonly called, Zizyphus alba, in 


Portugal and Spain, and in Italy, Pleudocycamo-- 


rus. It was by moſt of the modern botaniſts titled, 
Azederach, but Dr. Linnæus has altered it to this of 


Melia, which was by Theophraſtus applied to a ſpe- 
cies of Aſh. 


MELIANTHUS. Tourn. Init. R. H. 430. tab. 


245. Lin. Gen. Plant. 712. [A, of wi, 
honey, and 24S», a flower.] Honey Flower. 
The CuhARACTERVs are, 

The flower has a large, coloured, unequal empalement, di- 
vided into five ſegments ; the two upper are oblong and 
ereft, the lower is ſhort, and ſhaped like a bag. The 
middle are ſpear-ſhaped and oppoſite. It hath four nar- 
row 2 petals, refl-xed at their points, [preading 
open outward, and ſhaped like the empalement into two 


_ lips, connected on their ſides. It has a nectarium of one 


leaf, ſituated in the lower ſegment of the empalement, and 
faſtened with it to the receptacle; it is ſhort, compreſſed 
on the fides, and cut on the margin. It hath four erect 
awl-ſhaped lamina, the two under being ſomewhat ſhorter 
than the other, terminated by oblong heart-ſhaped ſum- 
mits. In the center is ſituated a four-cornered germen, 
ſupporting an erect ſtyle, crowned by a quadrifid ſtigma. 
The germen afterward becomes a quadrangular capſule 
with diſtended cells, divided by partitions in the center, 
each containing one alnioſt globular ſeed, fixed to the center 
of the capſule. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond ſection of 
Linnzus's fourteenth claſs, which includes thoſe plants 
whole flowers have two long and two ſhorter ſtamina, 
and their ſeeds are included in empalemnets. 

The Srecies are, 


. MeLianTavs (Major) ſtipulis ſolitariis petiolo adna- 


tis. Hort. Cliff. 492. Hoyey Flower with ſingle ftipule 
8 cloſe to the foot ſtalk. Melianthus Africanus. 
1. L. B. 414. Greater African Honey Flower. 


. MeLtantrwus (Minor) ſtipulis geminis diſtinctis. 


Hort, Cliff. 402. Smaller Honey Flower with two 
diſtinct ſtipul.c. Melianthus Africanus minor fœtidus. 
Com. Rar. Pl. 4. tab. 4. . 
The firſt ſort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope, from whence it was brought to Holland in the 
year 1672; this hath a ligneous perennial root, which 
ſpreads far on every ſide, from which ariſe many lig- 
neous ſtalks which riſe four or five feet high, and are 
herbaceous toward the top, where they are garniſhed 
with large winged leaves, which embrace the ſtalks 
with their baſe, where they have a large ſingle ſtipulæ 
faſtened on the upper ſide of the foor-ſtatk, with two 
ears at the baſe, which alſo embrace the ſtalk. The 
leaves have four or five pair of very large lobes, ter- 
minated by an odd one; theſe are deeply jagged on 
their edges into acute ſegments, and between the 
lobes runs a double leafy border or wing on the up- 
per fide of the midrib, fo as to connect the baſe of 
the lobes together ; theſe are alſo deeply jagged f 
A 3 the 
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the ſame manner as the lobes; they are of a gray co- 
lour. The flowers are produced in pretty long 
ſpikes, which ariſe from between the leaves toward 
the top of the ſtalks ; they are of a brown or chocolate 
colour, and are formed like the lip flowers, but have 
four narrow petals, in which it differs from the other 
plants of this claſs with lip flowers; theſe are ſuc- 
ceeded by oblong four-cornered capſules, divided by 
a central partition into four cells, each containing one 
roundiſh ſeed ; this plant flowers in June, but unleſs 
the ſeaſon proves warm, they are not ſucceeded by 
ſeeds in England. <5 a 
This plant was formerly preſerved in green-houſes as 
a tender exotic, but if planted in a dry foil and a 
warm ſituation, it will endure the cold of our ordi- 
nary winters very well; and if in a ſevere froſt the 
tops of them ſhould be deſtroyed, yet the roots will 
abide, and put forth again the ſucceeding ſpring, ſo 
that there is no great danger of loſing it; and the 


lants which grow in the open air always flower much 
tter than thoſe which are preſerved in the green- | 


houſe, as they are leſs drawn, which always is hurt- 
ful to the flowering of plants ; for it rarely happens 


that any of the plants of this ſort, which are placed | 


in the green-houſe do flower, for *they are apt to 
draw up tall and weak, which prevents their flower- 
ing, and thoſe branches which produce flowers, ge- 
nerally decay ſoon after; ſo that although the ſtems 
become woody, yet they are not of long duration, 
but the roots ſpread where they have room, and ſend 
out a great number of ſtalks annually ; and when the 
plants grow in the full ground, molt of thoſe ſtalks 
which are not injured by froft, ſeldom fail to flower 


the ſpring following, ſo that the ſureſt method to have 1 


them flower, is to cover the ſhoots of theſe plants in 


froſty weather with Reeds or mats, to prevent their 


tops being killed by the cold; therefore it is the beſt 
way to plant them cloſe to a good aſpected wall, and 
on a dry rubbiſh, in which they will not ſhoot fo vi- 
gorous as in good ground, fo will be leſs ſucculent, 


and therefore not 10 liable to ſuffer by cold; but if 


the winter proves ſevere, the ſtalks may be faſtened 
up to the wall, and covered to protect them; for 
want of this care the ſtalks are frequently killed to 
the ground in winter, ſo that there is ſeldom any 
flowers produced. | 

This plant may be propagated by taking off its ſuck- 
ers or ſide ſhoots, any time from March to Septem- 
ber, obſerving to chuſe ſuch as are furniſhed with fibres, 


and after they are planted 'and taken root, they will | 


require no farther care but to keep them clear from 
werds: they may be alſo propagated by planting 
cuttings, during any of the ſummer months; which, 
if watered and ſhaded, will take root very well, and 
may afterwards be tranſplanted where they are de- 
ſigned to remain. 

The ſecond fort is alſo a native of the country about 
the Cape of Good Hope, from whence it was brought 
to Europe; this riſes with round, ſoft, ligneous ſtalks 


five or fix feet high, which ſend out two or three 


branches from their ſide, garniſhed with winged 
leaves like thoſe of the former ſort, but not half fo 
large; theſe have two diſtin&t ſtipulæ adhering to 
their foor-ſtalks ; they are of a deep green on their 
upper ſide, and whitiſh on their under. The flowers 
come out from the ſide of the ſtalks in looſe hangin 
panicles, each ſuſtaining ſix or eight flowers, hic 
are ſhaped like thoſe of the firſt ſort, but ſmaller ; 
the lower part of the petals are green, their upper 
art are ofa Saffron colour, and on the outſide, in the 
welling part of the petals, is a bluſh of fine red; 
theſe have two long and two ſhorter ſtamina, which 
are terminated by yellow ſummits. The flowers are 
ſucceeded by four-cornered ſeed-veſſels, which are 
ſhorter than thoſe of the firſt ſort, in which are lodged 
four oval ſeeds in ſeparate apartments; this flowers 
at the ſame ſeaſon with the former. 5 
This ſort does not ſpread its roots as the firſt, ſo is 
not propagated with ſo great facility, but cuttings of 


this lort planted upon an old hot-bed, whoſe heat is | 
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over, and covered cloſe with bell or hand-glaſſes to 
exclude the air, will take root pretty freely; theſe 
may be planted in pots, and ſheltered in the winter 
under a common. frame for a year or two till they 
have obtained ſtrength, then they may be planted in 
a warm border, and treated in the ſame way as tlie 
former fort, with which management I have ſeen them 
flower much better than any of thoſe which have been 
treated more tenderly, and theſe plants have perfected 
their ſeeds in good ſcaſons. | 

MELICOCCA. See Sarinpus. 

MELILOTUS. See TxicontLLa. 

MELISSA. Tourn. Inſt. R. II. 193. tab. 91. Lin. 
Gen. Plant. 647. [ſo called of pix, honey, becauſe 
the bees procure it from this plant; it is alſo called 
Meliflophyllon, ia, and ode, a leaf, q. d. Ho- 
ney Leaf. ] Baum. 

The CryaracTtrs are, 
The empalement of | the flower is of the open, bell-ſhape, 
angular kind, ſtreaked with one leaf, wwhoſe brim is form- 
ed into two lips; the upper lip is indented in three paris, 
which are ſpread open and reflexed, the under lip is 
ſhort, acute, and indented in two parts. The flower is 
of the lip kind, having a cylindrical tube; the chaps are 
gaping, the upper lip is ſhort, ere, forked, and round- 
iſh, indented at the end. The under lip is trifid, the mid- 
ale part being the largeſt. It hath four awl-ſhaped ſta- 
mina, two of which are as long as the petal, but the 
other are but half ſo long; they are terminated by ſmall 
ſummits, which join by pairs. It hath a quadrifid ger- 
men, ſupporting a ſlender ſtyle the length of the petal, 
which, with the ſlamina, are ſituated under the upper lip, 
and is crowned by a flender, bifid, reflexed ſtigma. The 
germen afterward turns to four naked ſeeds, fitting in the 
empalement. \ | 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linneus's fourteenth claſs, which includes the plants 
whoſe flowers have two long and two ſhort ſtamina, 
whoſe ſeeds are naked, 
The Speis are, | | 

1. MeL1ssa (Offrinalis) racemis axillaribus verticillatis, 
pedicellis ſimplicibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 592. Bawnr 
with whorled bunches of flowers proceeding from the ſides 
of the ſtalks, having ſmgle 'foot-ſtalks. Meliſſa horten- 

ſis. C. B. P. 229. Garden Baum, or common Baum. 

2. Mertiss8a (Romana) floribus verticillatis ſeſſilibus, 
foliis hirſutis. Baum with whorls of flowers ſitting cloſe 
to the flalks, and hairy leaves. Melifla Romana, mol- 
liter hirſuta & graveolens. H. R. Par. Roman Baum 
with ſoft hairy leaves, and a ſtrong ſmell. 

3. MzL1ssa (Grandiflera) pedunculis axillaribus dicho- 
tomis longitudine florum. Lin. Sp. Plant. 592. Baur 
with foct-ſtalks ariſing from the wings of the ſlalk, vol ich 
are divided in forks, and are the length of the flowers. 
Calamintha magno flore. C. B. P. 229. Calaminth with 
a large. flower. 

4. MeLissa (Calamintha) pedunculis axillaribus dicho- 
tomis longitudine foliorum. Lin. Sp. Plant. 593. 
Baum with foot-ſtalks ariſing from the toings of the ſtalꝭ, 

- which are forked, and as long as the leaves. Calamin- 
tha vulgaris & officinarum Germaniz. C. B. P. 225. 
Common officinal Calamint of the Germans. 

5. MtL1ssa (Nepeta) pedunculis axillaribus dichotomis 
folio longioribus, caule decumbente. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
593. Baum with foot-ſtalks ariſing from the wings of Ie 
ſtalk, which are forked, and longer than the leaves, with 

a @ declining ftalk. Calamintha pulegii odore five ne- 
peta. CB, P. 228. Calamint with the ſcent of Pciiny 
Royal, or Cat Mint. | 

6. MeLissa (Cretica) racemis terminalibus, pedunculis 
ſolitariis breviſſimis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 593. Baum «vi» 
ſpikes of flowers terminating the ſtalks, growing upon Ve- 
ry ſhort ſingle foet-ſtalks. Calamintha incana ocy- 
mi foliis. C. B. P. 228. Hoary Calamint with Ba,. 
leaves. ; 

7. MuLissa (Majcranifolia) foliis ovatis glabris, floribus 
verticillatis ſeſſilibus, pedunculis ſolitariis breviſſimis. 

Baum with oval ſmooth leaves, and flowers growing in 
whorls, ſitting cloſe to the branches, which have vb 


ſhort ſingle ſtalks.” Calamintha Romana, — 
| olio, 
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folio, pulegii odore. Bocc. Muſ. Roman Calamint with 


a Matjeram leaf, and the ſcent of Penny Royal. 
Miss (Fruticoſa) fruticoſa, ramis attenuatis virga- 
tis, foliis ſubtus tomentoſis. Lin, Sp. Plant. 593. Shrubby 
Baum with ſlender twig-like branches, and leaves which 
are woolly on their under fide. Calamintha Hifpanica 
truteſcens, mari folio. Tourn. Inſt. 194. Shrubby 
Spaniſh Calamint with a Marum leaf. 

The firit fort grows naturally on the mountains near 
Geneva, and in ſome parts of Italy, but is cultivated 
here in gardens as, a medicinal and culinary herb. It 
has a perennial root, and an annual ſtalk,” which is 
ſquare, branching, and riſes from two to three feet 
high, garniſhed with leaves ſet by pairs at each joint, 
which are two inches and a half long, and almoſt two 
inches broad at their baſe, growing narrower toward 
the top, indented about their edges, and the lower 
ones ſtanding upon pretty — foot-ſtalks. The 
flowers grow in looſe ſmall bunches at the wings of 
the ſtalk, in whorls, ſtanding upon ſingle foot- 
{talks ; they are of the lip kind, the upper hp ſtand- 
ing erect and is forked ; the under lip is divided into 


three parts ; the middle one is roundiſh, and indent- | 


ed at the top. The flowers are white, and appear in 
July. The whole plant has a pleaſant ſcent, ſome- 
what like Lemons. 
It is reckoned to be cordial, cephalic, and good for 
all diſorders of the head and nerves; there is a ſim- 
le water of this herb. It is allo uſed as Tea, and 
is by ſome greatly efleemed for that purpoſe ; there 
is a variety of this with ſtriped leaves. - | 
This plant is caſily propagated by parting of the 
root ; the beſt time for this is in October, that the 
offsets may have time to get root before the froſts 
come on. The roots may be divided into ſmall pieces 
with three or four buds to each, and planted two feet 
apart in beds of common garden earth, in which they 
will ſoon ſpread and meet together; the only culture 
it requires is to keep it clean from weeds, and cut off 
the decayed ſtalks in autumn, ſtirring the ground 
between the plants. 
The ſecond fort grows naturally about Rome, and 
in ſeveral parts of Italy; this hath a perennial root, 
and an annual ſtalk like the former. The ſtalks are 
fender, the leaves are much ſhorter than thoſe of 
the former ſort, and the whole plant is hairy, and 
of a ſtrong diſagreeable odour. The flowers grow 
in whorls, ſitting pretty cloſe to the branches, and 
are ſmaller than thoſe of the firſt ſort; it flowers 
about the ſame time. It is ſeldom preſerved in 
gardens, but may be cultivated in the ſame way as 
che former. | 
The third ſort grows naturally in the mountains of 
Tuſcany and Aultria, but is preſerved in many Eng- 
liſh gardens for the ſake of variety. It hath a peren- 
nial root, and an annual ſtalk, which riſes about a foot 
high, garniſhed at each joint with two leaves ſtand- 
ing oppoſite, which are an inch and a half long, and 
three quarters of an inch broad, ſawed on their edges, 
of a lucid green on their upper ſide, and whitiſh on 
their under : from the wings of the ſtalks come out 


ſingle foot-ſtalks half an inch long, which divide in- 


to two ſmaller, and. each of theſe tuſtain two flowers 
upon hort ſeparate foot-ſtalks. The flowers are large, 
of a purple colour, and ſhaped like thoſe of the other 
ſpecies. Ir flowers in June, and the feeds ripen in 
— Auguſt. This may be propagated in the ſame way 
as the firſt ſort, and the plants may be treated in the 
lame manner. 

The fourth ſort is the common Calamint of the ſhops, 
which grows naturally in many parts of England, fo is 
ſeldom kept in gardens. It hath a perennial root, 
from which ariſe ſeveral ſquare ſtalks near a foot long, 
which are hairy, and garniſhed with two roundith 
leaves at each joint, about the ſize of thoſe of Pot 
Marjoram, a little indented on their edges, and of a 
ſtrong penetrating odour. The flowers come out in 
whorls on the fide of the ſtalks, upon foot-ſtalks, 
which divide by pairs, and are as long as the leaves; 
theſe ſuſtain ſeveral ſmall bluiſh flowers, which appear 
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in July, and are ſucceeded each by four ſmall; round- 
iſh, black ſeeds. The herb is uſed in medicine, and 
is hotter, and abounds with more ſubtile and volatile 
Parts than Mint, .It provokes urine, brings down 
the menſes, opens the — and is good for coughs. 
This may be planted in gardens, and treated in the 
ſame way as the common Baum. | 
The fifth fort is found in. greater plenty than the 
fourth, growing wild in England. The ſtalks of this 
are longer and bend towards the ground. The leaves 
are larger, and more indented on their edges, and 
have a very ſtrong ſcent like Penny Royal. The 
whorls of flowers are ſet cloſer together than thoſe of 
the fourth ſort, but in other reſpects they agree. 
The fixth ſort grows naturally in the ſouth of France 
and in Italy; this is not of ſo long duration as the 
former ſorts, ſeldom continuing more than two or 
three years. The ſtalks are lender, a little ligneous, 
and are garniſhed with ſmall, roundiſh, hoary leaves, 
placed oppoſite at each joint. The flowers are pro- 
duced in- whorls toward the upper part of the 
ſtalks, which are terminated by a looſe ſpike; they 
are {mall and white, ſhaped like thoſe of the other 
ſpecies, and appear in June; theſe are ſucceeded by 
ſeeds, which ripen in autumn, and if they are per- 
mitted to ſcatter, there will be a ſufficient ſupply of 
young plants. 
The ſeventh ſort grows naturally in Italy; this is a 
biennial plant, whoſe ſtalks are about cight inches 
long, declining toward the ground, and are garniſhed 
with roundiſh leaves about the ſize of Marjoram, of 
a light green colour. The flowers come out in cloſe 
whorls on the upper part of the ſtalks, each ſtandin 
upon a ſhort ſeparate toot-ſtalk ; they are large, — 
of a bright purple colour, appearinginJuly and Auguſt, 
and the feeds ripen in autumn; this is propagated 
by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown ſoon after they are 
ripe, and then the plants will come up in the ſpring ; 
but when the ſecds are not ſown till the ſpring, 
they ſeldom grow till the next year. The plants may 
alſo be propagated by cuttings, which if planted in 
the ſummer, and ſhaded from the ſun, will take root 
very freely. If theſe plants are on a warm border, 
they will live through the winter, but to preſerve the 
oc, a plant or two ſhould be kept in pots, and 
eltered under a frame in winter. 
The eighth fort grows naturally in Spain; this hath 
ſlender ſhrubby ſtalks about nine inches long, which 
put out ſmall fide branches oppoſite, and are garniſh- 
ed with ſmall, hoary, oval-pointed leaves, placed by 
— theſe have much the appearance of thoſe of the 
arum. The flowers grow in whorled ſpikes, at the 
end of the ſtalks; they are ſmall and white, appear- 
ing in July, and the ſceds ripen in autumn, The 
whole plant has a ſtrong ſcent of Penny Royal; this 
Plant is of as ſhort a duration as the ſeventh ſort, and 
- may be propagated either by ſeeds or cuttings in the 
ſame way as the ſeventh, and the plants require the 
ſame treatment. 
MELISSA TURCICA. See Dracocerna- 
LON. | . 
MELITTIS. Greater Dead Nettle. 
The CHARACTERS are, | 
It hath an erect, taper, bell-ſhaped empalement, having 
two lips; the upper is tall and indented, the under is ſhort 
and bifid ; the flower is ringent, the tube is longer (han 
the empalement, the chaps are thicker ; the upper lip is 
roundiſb, plain, and erect; the lower is trifid, ſpreading, 
and obtuſe. It bath four ſtamina, which are awl-ſhaped, 
ſituated under the upper lip, two being a little longer than 
the other, terminated by hid 6biuſe ſummits, which are 
placed a croſs ;, it bath an cbtuſe, quadrifid, hairy germen 
ſupporting a ſlender ſtyle, crowned by a bifid acute ſtig- 
ma. The flower is ſucceeded by four ſeeds which ripen in 
the empalement. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linneus's fourteenth claſs, intitled Didynamia Gym- 
noſpermia, the flowers having two long and two ſhort 
ſtamina, and are ſucceeded by four naked feeds fit- 
ting in the empalement. 25 
| e 
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Wi. bow but one Spxciks of this genus, viz. 


Mrrrrris (Melyſophyllum.) Hort. Cliff. 309. Greater 


Dead Nettle. Meliffa. Fuchfii. 
This plant grows naturally in ſome woods in the Weſt 
of England and in Wales, Germany and near Mont- 
her. It hath a perennial root, which in the ſpring 
ends up three, four, or more ſtalks, according to the 
age and ſtrength, which riſe a foot and a half high; 
theſe are ſquare, and garniſhed with leaves like thoſe 
of the common Dead Nettle, but are much larger, 
rougher, and ſtand on longer foot-ſtalks, two being 
placed oppoſite at each joint. The flowers come out 
at the joints of the ſtalks, juſt above the foor-ſtalks 
of the leaves; they are in ſhape like thoſe of the 
Dead Nettle, but are much larger, of a redder pur- 
ple colour, and the upper lip grows erect. Theſe ap- 
pear in May, when the plants make a handſome ap- 
rance, and if the ſeaſon does not prove hot, the 
wers will continue in beauty upward of three weeks. 
As the plants do rarely produce good ſeeds in the gar- 
dens, ſo they are uſually propagated by parting the 
roots ; but where the plants are intended for orna- 
ment, the roots ſhould not be diſturbed oftener than 
every third year; nor ſhould they then be divided in- 
to ſmall parts, leſt thereby they ſhould not flower 
the firſt year. The beſt time to remove and part the 
roots is the beginning of October, that they may have 
time to get root before the froſt comes on. They 
ſhould have a loamy foil and an eaſt expoſure, where 
the plants will thrive and produce flowers in plenty. 
104. tab. 32. Cucumis. 
Lin. Gen. Plant. 969. [it takes its name of Mae, an 


Apple, becauſe the fruit reſembles an Apple.] The 
Miclon. 


The CHaRACTERS are, 
It hath male and female flowers on the ſame plant. The 
male flowers have a bell-ſhaped empalement of one leaf, 
whoſe border is terminated by fue awl-ſhaped briſtles. 
The flower is of one petal, which is bell-ſhaped, faſtened 
to the empalement, and cut into-froe ſegments at the brim; 


inſerted in the ent, and are joined together, two 
of which have bifid points. The ſummits are linear, and 
run up and down on the outſide of the ſtamina, to which 
they adhere. The female flowers have no ſtamina or 
ſummits, but have a large oval germen ſituated below the 
flower, ſupporting a ſhort cylindrical ſtyle, crowned by 
three thick gibbous ſtigmas. The germen afterward turns 


to an oval fruit with ſeveral cells, filled with oval, acute- 


ted, compreſſed ſeeds, incloſed in a ſoft pulp. 
This genus of plants is by Dr. Linnæus joined with 
the Colocynthus and Anguria, to the Cucumis, mak- 
ing them only ſpecies of the ſame genus, which, ac- 
cording to his ſyſtem, may be allowable ; but who- 
ever will admit the fruit as a characteriſtic note to 
diſtinguiſh the genera, will find marks to ſeparate 
them; and however properly theſe may be put toge- 
ther in a ſyſtem of botany, yet in a work of this na- 
ture it cannot be admitted. | | 
There is a great variety of this fruit cultivated in the 
different parts of the world, and in this country there 
are too many of them propagated, which are of no va- 
lue, eſpecially by ' thoſe who ſupply the markets, 
where their ſize is chiefly regarded; ſo that by endea- 
vouring to augment their bulk, the fruit is rendered of 
no value; I ſhall therefore only mention a very few 
of the varieties, which are the moſt deſerving of care, 
excluding the common Melons, as being unworthy of 
the trouble and expence in cultivating. 
The ſort of Melon which is in the teſt eſteem 
among all the curious in every part of Europe, is the 
Cantaleupe; which is ſo called from a place about four- 
teen miles from Rome, where the pope has a country 
ſeat, in which place this fruit has been long culti- 
vated ; but it was brought thither from that 
Armenia which borders on Perſia, where this fruit 
is in ſo great plenty, that a horſe-Joad is fold for a 
French crown. The fleſh of this Melon, when in 
perfection, is delicious, and does not offend the moſt 
tender ſtomachs, ſo may be eaten with ſafety. The 


* 


of are veined and rough. It bath three ſhort ſtamina 


rt of 


| 


| 


| 
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Dutch are ſo fond of this fruit, as to cultivate ve 

few other ſorts, and by way of pre-eminence, call jr 
only by the appellation of Cantaleupe, and never 
join the title of Melon to it, which they apply indif. 
ferently to all the other ſorts. The outer coat ot 
this is very rough, and full of knobs and protuber- 


| ances like warts; it is of a middling fize, rather 


round than long, and the fleſh is for the moſt Part 
of an Orange colour, though there are ſome with 
greeniſh fleſh, but I have never met with any of chat 
colour ſo good as thoſe of the other. | 

The Romana 1s by ſome much eſteemed, and when 
the fruit is well conditioned, the plants in perfect 
health, and the ſeaſon dry, it is a good Melon, and 
may be brought forwarder in the ſeaſon than the Can 
taleupe ; therefore thoſe who are delirous of early Me- 
lons may cultivate this ſort. 

The Succado is alſo a good fort, and may alſo be cul- 
tivated for earl frets Vee theſe muſt give way to the 
Cantaleupe, when that is in ſeaſon. 

The Zatte is alſo a very good Melon, but very ſmall. 
The fruit of this is ſeldom bigger than a large 
Orange; it is a little flatted at the two ends, and the 
outer coat is warted like the Cantaleupe, but there 
is ſo little fleſh in one of theſe fruit, that they are 
ſcarce worthy the trouble of propagating. 

The ſmall Portugal Melon, which is by ſome called 
the Dormer Melon, is a pretty good fruit, and the 
plants generally produce them in plenty, ſo by many 
people this is preferred to moſt other, eſpecially thoſo 
who love a plenty, and are not fo nice in diſtinguiſh- 
ing the quality : this may alſo be cultivated tor an 
early crop. | 

But the beſt Melon for this purpoſe is the Black Gal- 
loway, which was brought from Portugal by Lord 
Galloway 2 years ſince, but of late years is rarely 
to be met with in England, it having been degene- 
rated by growing among other ſorts. The fruit ot 
this ſort will ripen in a — time from its firſt ſet. 
ting, than any other which I have yet ſeen, and when 
ſuffered to ripen naturally, is not a bad fruit. 

The few varieties here mentioned, are ſufficient ta 


ſatisfy the curious, who may be fond of variety, for 


there are ſcarce any other which deſerve the trouble ; 
and indeed thoſe who have a true taſte for this fruit, 
ſeldom cultivate any but the Cantaleupe; but as I be- 
fore obſerved, where this fruit is deſired early in the 
ſeaſon, the Cantaleupe is not ſo proper as ſome of the 
other, therefore a few plants of vol of the other ſorts 
ſhould be raiſed earlier in the ſpring, but ſhould be in 
a different part of the garden from the Cantaleupe 
Melons ; for when two ſorts of Melons grow near, 
they cannot be preſerved perfectly right; therefore 
the Dutch and German gardeners are very careful in 


this reſpect, and in order to keep the ſort in perfec- 


tion, do not plant any other ſort of Melon, Cucum- 
ber or Gourd, near theſe, leſt, by the impregnation 
of the farina of thoſe other, theſe fruit ſhould be ren- 
dered bad; and in this particular, T am convinced, 
from long experience, they are right; and from the 
not obſerving this, many perſons Who are lovers of 
this fruit, have gradually diminiſhed their goodneſs, 
without knowing the cauſe, and have imputed it to 
the long cultivating from the ſeeds ſaved in the ſame 
garden, believing it abſolutely neceſſary to procure 
eeds from a diſtant place frequently to preſerve them 
good: indeed, where a perſon can ſecurely depend 
on the care and ſkill of thoſe he procures the leeds 
from, it is a very good method to exchange ſced 
now and then; but there are fo few who are exact 
in making choice of the fruits from which they fave 


the ſeeds, or careful enough to do it themſelves, but 


often depend on others to clean the ſced, that I ſhould 
adviſe every one to do it himſelf, which is the ſure 
way to have it good; for I have frequently been de- 
ceived myſelf, by depending on the Hdelity and (kill 
of others; nor could I procure any of . thele ſeeds 
from Cantaleupe which were good, until my much 
honoured friend, the Chevalier Rathgeb, ſent me plen- 
tifully of it from thence z though 1 had often Been 


ſupplied 


1 C: E L 
ſupplied with ſeeds by perſons who I thought could 
not be deceived, in their choice, and who, lived near 
the place of their grow tun. 
Before I quit this head, I beg leave to caution all per- 
ſons againſt depending upon ſeeds which are brqught 
from abroad, either by thoſe perſons. who import 
them for ſale, or gentlemen who frequently bring or 
ſend over theſe ſeeds to their friends, for it ſeldom hap- 
that any of theſe prove tolerable, I have been 
0 often deceived by theſe myſelf, as to determine 
never to make tnal of any of theſe ſeeds again, unleſs 
I receive them from a perſon who is ſkilful, and who 
eat of the fruit himſelf of which he ſaved the ſeeds ; 
for in Italy, Spain, Portugal, and many. parts of 
| France, the gardeners are very careleſs in the choice 
of all their ſeeds, but of the Melons they are remarka- 
_ bly ſo; and as for thoſe which come from Conſtan- 
. Aleppo, and other parts of Turkey, I have 
rarely ſeen one Melon produced from thoſe ſeeds 
which was tolerable. PY 35166" 
The ſeeds of Melons ſhould not be ſown until they 
are three years old, nor would I chuſe to ſow them 
when they are more than fix ; for although they will 
w at ten or twelve years old, yet the fruit which 
are produced from thoſe old ſeeds are ſeldom ſo thick 
fcſhed, as thoſe which come from ſeeds which are 


freſher: and itis the ſame of light ſeeds, which ſwim | 


upon water, when they are taken out of the pulp, 
for I have made ſome trials of theſe, and have had 
them grow at three years old ; but not one of the Me- 
lons produced on theſe plants was near ſo deep fleſhed, 
as thoſe which grew upon plants raiſed from heavy 
ſeeds taken out of the — fruit, though they grew 
in the ſame bed, and were cultivated exactly in the 
ſame manner; nor was their fleſh fo firm, but ra- 
ther inclining to be meally; therefore I would not 
adviſe the owing of theſe light ſeeds, nor thoſe 
| wen 06 PT _UPr TT | | 
Having thus largely treated of the choice of the ſorts, 
and of the ſeeds, I ſhall next proceed to the me- 
thod of cultiyating them, in order to obtain plenty of 
good fruit : the method which Lam going to, preſcribe 
ing | 


very different from what has been conſtantly 
raftiſed in England, will, I doubt not, be objected to 
many; but it is what has been practiſed in all the 
| good gardens in Holland and Germany, where the 
taleupe Melon is produced in great plenty and 
rfe&tion ; and from ſeveral years experience, I have 
ound this to be the only method in which theſe Me- 
lons can be cultivated vil ſucceſs; and I am like- 
wiſe convinced of its being the beſt way to obtain 
lenty of any other fort of Melon. 

t is common to hear many perſons valuing them- 
ſelves upon having two or three early Melons, which, 
when brought to the table are not better than a Pump- 
kin, and theſe art procured at a great expence and 


with much trouble; and in order to have them ripe a | 


* little earlier than' they would naturally come, if ſuf- 
fered to grow to their full ſize;* the ſtem upon which 
the fruit grows - is commonly twilted, to prevent the 
nouriſhment entering the fruit, whereby the 
is checked; then the fruit is cloſely covered with the 
mowings of Graſs- plats, laid of a fufficient depth to 
cauſe a fermentation, by which the fruit becomes 
coloured: but where this unnatural method is prac- 
tiſed, the fruit has little fleſh; and that has neither 
moiſture, firmneſs, or flavour; fo that after four 
months attendance, with a great expence of dung, &c. 
there may, perhaps, be three or four brace of Melons 
een which are fitter for the dunghill than the 
able. Therefore my advice is, never to attempt to 
haye theſe fruit ripe earlier than the middle or latter 
end of June, which is generally ſoon enough for this 
climate; and from that time to the end of September, 


they may be had in plenty, if they are ſkilfully ma- 


naged; and when the autumn has continued favour- 
able, I have had them very good in the middle of 
e 8 1 | 
But in order to continue this fruit ſo long, the ſeeds 


muſt be fown at to or three different ſeaſons: the firſt | 


ſhould he on about the middle or end. of February 


if the ſeaſgn Hanes foruprd. 


Wy, 
but i it is | .Oth erwi it 
will be better to defer ãt ti d. N x ile, 


l be better the end ct. that month; 
the future Juccels greatly epends. on the railing the 
plants. in r ich cannot be ſo well effected, 
if che weather ſhould prove ſo bad. after the plants 
are come up, as that a ſufficient quantity of freſh air 
cannot be admitted to them, therefore it is not ad- 
viſeahle to be too early in ſowing the ſreds,. * 

hen the ſraſon. is come, theſe * may he ſown. on 
the upper ſide of a Cucumber- bed, where there are 
any; and if there are none, a, proper quantity of 
ne horſe. dung muſt be provided, which mult be 
thrown in a heap to ferment, and turned over, that 
it may acquire an equal heat, in the fame manner as 
hath been directed for Cucumbers; and che plants 
muſt be raiſed and managed in the ſame manner. as 
hath been directed for them, until they, are planted 

. where they are to remain for good, to which article 

1 reader is deſired to turn, to avoid 8 b 

e ſecond ſeaſon for ſowing of theſe ſeeds is about 
the middle of March, and both theſe ſowings muſt be 
uriderſtood to be planted under frames; for thoſe 
which are deſigned for bell or hand-glaſſes, or to be 
covered with oll papers, ſhould not, be ſown. till about 

a week in April — when theſe are ſown. earlier, if 

the plants are properly managed, they will grow fo 
long, as to extend their ſhoots to the Fg of the 
glaſſes, before it will be ſafe to let them xun out; 
or it often happens in this country, that we have 
ſharp morning froſts in the middle of May; fo that 
if the ends of theſe Vines are then without the glaſſes, 
if they are not covered with mats to guard them 
againſt the froſt, they will be in danger of ſuffefing 
greatly therefrom and, on the other hand, if the 
plants have ſpread ſo much as to fill the glaſſes, and 
not permitted to run out, they will be in equal dan- 
ger of ſuffering by their confinement from the heat 
of the ſun in the day time; therefore it is that 1 
ſhould adviſe the putting of the ſeed rather a little la- 
ter into the hot · bed for the glaſſes, than thoſe which 
are to be covered with the oil 7 Nor will the 
times here mentioned be found too late, for I have 
put the ſeeds of Cantaleupe Melons into a hot- bed 
the third of May, which were not tranſplanted, but 
remained where they were ſown, and covered with 
oiled paper; and from this bed I cut a large crop of 
good fruit, which ripened about the latter end of Au- 
guſt, and continued till the end of October. This 1 
only mention, to ſhew what has and may be done, 
though it muſt not be always depended on. 
But we next come to the making and preparing of 
the beds, or, as the gardeners term it, the ridges, into 
Which the plants are to be put out to remain; theſe 
ſhould always be placed in a warm ſituation, where 
they may be defended from all cold and ſtrong winds, 
for the eaſt and north winds are generally very trou- 
. bleſome in the ſpring of the year? ſo that if the place 
be expoſed to thoſe aſpects, it will be difficult ro ad- 
mit a proper ſhare of freſh air to the young plants; 


and if it is much expoſed to the ſouth-weſt winds, 


which often are very boiſterous in ſummer and au- 
tumn, theſe will turn up and diſplace the Vines, 
whereby they will ſuffer greatly ; therefore the beſt 
1 Ap for thele beds.is where they are open to the 
h, or a little inclined. to the eaſt, and ſheltered 

at a, diſtance by trees from the other points: this 
place ſhould be incloſed with à good Reed fence, 
Which is better for this purpoſe than any other inclo- 
ſure, becauſe the winds are deadened by the Reeds, 


and are not reverberated back again, as they are by 


walls, pales, and other cloſe fences; but in making 

the incloſure, it ſhould be extended to ſuch diſtance 
every. way from the beds, as not to obſtruct the ſun's 
-rays during any part of the day; this ſhould have a 
door wide enough toadmit of wheelbarrows paſlng, to 

carry in dung, earth, &c. and it ſhould be kept locked 


that no perſons ſhould be allowed to go in but thoſe 
ho have buſineſs; for ignorant pe | 
ten curioſity to look * 11 beds, 


ons, having of- 
open the glaſſes 
and 


| cannot 


where 
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and let the cold air to the plants, and frequent! 
che glaſſes in part open; or ſometimes when they are 
' raiſed by the gardener to admit the freſh air, the tilts 
are thrown” down, ſo that the air is excluded; all 
which are very injurious to the young plants, as is 
alſo the handling of the fruit after it is ſet; there- 
. fore none ſhould be admitted, but when the perſon 
who. is intruſted with the care of them is there. 
The next thing is the + hmm of the earth for 
theſe plants, in which the utch and German garden- 
ers are very exact: the mixture which they generally 
is of the following ſorts; of hazel loam, 
one third part; of the ſcouring of ditches or ponds a 
third part, and of very rotten dung a third part 
theſe are mixed up at leaſt one, and often two years, 
before they make uſe of it, frequently turning it over, 
to incorporate their parts and ſweeten it; but the 
compolt in which I find theſe plants ſucceed beſt in 
En „is two thirds of freſh gentle loam, and one 
third of rotten neats dung; if theſe are mixed toge- 
ther one year before it is wanted, ſo as to have the 
benefit of a winter's froſt and ſummer's heat, ob- 
ſerving to turn it over often, and never ſuffer weeds 
to grow upon it, this will be found equal to any other 
compoſt whatever. 
As theſe plants ſucceed beſt when they are planted 
young, ſo before the plants appear there ſhould be a 
2 of new dung thrown in a heap, proportion- 
able to the number of lights — 11 allowing 
about fifteen good wheelbarrows full to each light; 
this muſt be two or three times turned over, to pre- 
pare it (as hath been directed for Cucumbers) and in 
a fortnight it will be fit for uſe, at which time the 
trench muſt be dug to receive the dung, where the 
bed is intended; this muſt be made wider than the 
frames, and in length proportional to the number of 
frames intended. As to the depth, that muſt be ac- 
cording as the ſoil is dry or wet; but in a dry ground 
it ſhould not be leſs than a foot, or a foot and a half 
. deep; for the lower theſe beds are made the better they 
will fucceed, where there is no danger of their ſuffering 
by wet. In the well laying and mixing of the dung, 
the Sr are be t o as hath been adviſed 
already ucumbers, which in every ref; muſt 
be the ſame for theſe beds. When the denn made 
the frames ſhould be placed over it to keep out wet; 
but there ſhould be no earth laid upon it till after it 
has been three or four days made, and is found of a 
per temperature of heat ; for many times theſe 
beds will heat ſo violently when they are firſt made, 
as to burn the earth, if covered with it; and when 
this happens, it is much the beſt way to take this 
earth off again, for the plants will never thrive in it. 
As ſoon as the bed is found to be of a proper 
warmth, the earth ſhould be laid upon it, which at 
firſt need not be more than two inches thick, except in 
the middle of each light, where the plants are to be 
ed, where there muſt be a hill raiſed fifteen inches 
igh or more, terminating in a flat cone ; in two or 
three days after the earth 1s put on the bed, it will be 
of a proper temper to receive the plants ; then in the 
evening you may tranſplant the plants, but always 
do it when there is little wind ſtirring : in taking u 
the plants, their roots ſhould be carefully raiſed wit 
a trowel, ſo as to preſerve all their fibres ; for if theſe 
are broken off, the plants do not ſoon recover this; 
or if they do, they are Lr weaker, and ſeldom 
make ſo good Vines as thoſe which are more carefully 
removed ; for theſe plants are more nice and tender 
in tranſplanting than thoſe of Cucumber, eſpecially 
the Cantaleupe Melon; which, if it is not planted 
out, ſoon after the third, (or what the gardeners call 


leave | 


the rough) leaf is put out, they are long recovering | 


their vigour ; ſo that when it happens that the beds 


ready for them in time, it will be a good 
method to plant each plant into a ſmall pot while they 
are young, and theſe may be plunged into the hot-bed 
they were raiſed, or into the Cucumber-bed 
where there is room, ſo that they may be brought for- 


2 


— 


* 


ten canker at the root, and when that ha 
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ward ; and when the bed is ready, theſe may be turned 


out of the pots, with the whole ball of earth to their 


roots, whereby they will receive no check in removing: 


and this Jatter method is what I ſhould prefer to any 
other for the Cantaleupe, becauſe there ſhould never be 
more than one plant left to grow in each light ; there- 


fore in this method there will be no neceſſity of plant- 


ing more, as there will be no danger of their ſucceed- 


ing; whereas in the common way, moſt people plant 


two or more plants in each light, for fear ſome 
ſhould miſcarry. When the plants are placed on the 
top of the hills, they ſhould be gently watered, which 
ſhould be repeated once or twice after till the plants 
have taken good root, after which they ſeldom require 
more; for when they receive too much wet, they of- 
ns th 

never good fruit. When the plants have 
eſtabliſhed themſelves well in the new beds, there 
ſhould be a greater quantity of earth laid on the bed, 
beginning round the hills where the plants grow, that 
their roots may have room to ſtrike out; and as the 
earth is put in from time to time, it muſt be trodden 
or preſſed down as cloſe as poſſible; and it ſhould be 
raiſed at leaſt a foot and a half thick upon the dung 
all over the bed, obſerving alſo to wk the frames, 


1 


that the glaſſes may not be too near the plants, leſt 


the ſun ſhould ſcorch them. 

When the plants have gotton four leaves, the top of 
the plants ſhould be pinched off with the finger and 
thumb, but not bruiſed or cut with a knife, 4 
in either of theſe caſes the wound will not ſo ſoon 
heal over; this pinching is to cauſe the plants to put 
out lateral branches, for theſe are what will produce 
the fruit ; therefore, when there are two or more of 
theſe lateral ſhoots produced, they muſt alſo be pinch- 
ed, to force out more; and this muſt be practiſed of- 
ten, that there may be a ſupply of what the gardeners 
call runners, to cover the bed. The management of 
theſe beds muſt be nearly the ſame as hath been di- 
reed for the Cucumbers, therefore I need not re- 


peat it here; but ſhall only obſerve, that the Melons 


require a greater ſhare of air than Cucumbers, and 


very little water; and when it is given to them, ir 
ſhould be at a diſtance from their ſtems. 

If the plants have ſucceeded well, they will ſpread 
over the bed, and reach to the frames, in about hve or 
ſix weeks, at which time the alleys between the beds 
ſhould be dug out; or where there is but one bed, 
there ſhould be a trench made on each ſide, of about 
four feet wide, as low as the bottom of the bed, and 
hot dung wheeled in, to raiſe a lining to the ſame 
height as the dung of the bed, which ould be trod- 
den down cloſe, and afterward covered with the ſame 
earth as was laid upon the bed, to the thickneſs of a 
foot and a half or more, treading it down as cloſe 


as poſſible ; this will add to the width of the bed, ſo 


much as to make it in the whole twelve feet broad, 
which is abſolutely neceſſary, for the roots of the 

lants will extend Le quite through it; and 
it is for want of this precaution, that it is common 
to ſee the Vines of Melons decay, before the fruit is 
well grown; for where there is no addition made to 
the width of the bed, the roots will have reached 
the ſides of the beds by the time that the fruit ap- 
pears, and having no more room to extend themſelves, 
their extremities are dried by the ſun and air, which 


| is ſoon diſcoyered by the plants hanging their leaves in 


ſtem, and the 


the heat of the day, which is ſoon attended with a 
decay of many of thoſe leaves which are near the 
lants from that time gradually lan- 
guiſh, ſo that the fruit cannot be ſupplied with nou- 
riſhment ; but when ripe, will be found to have little 
fleſh, and that meally and ill flavoured ; whereas thoſe 
plants which haye ſuffcient breadth for their roots to 
run, and the earth laid of a proper depth and cloſely 
trod down, will remain in vigour until the froſt de- 
ſtroys them, ſo that I have had a ſecond crop of 


fruit on them, which have ſometimes ripened well; 


but all the firſt were excellent, and of a larger Jae 
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than theſe ſorts' uſually grow: the leaves of theſe 
plants were very large, and of a ſtrong green, fo 
that they were in the utmoſt vigour ; whereas, in moſt 

laces where the Cantaleupe Melons: have been raiſed 
in England, the beds have been no wider than they 
were made, and perhaps not more than three 
inches thickneſs of ea f. - 
have decayed! many times without producing a ſingle 
fruit; 1 thence people hive im ined, that 
this fort of Melon was too tender for this climate, 
when their ill ſucceſs was entirely owing to their not 
underſtanding their culture. „ met e. 
There is alſo another advantage attending this method 
of widening the beds, as above directed, which is 
that of adding a freſh warmth to the beds, by the hot 
dung, which is buried on each ſide, which will cauſe 
the — the bed to renew its heat; and as the 
plants will by this time ſhew their fruit, this addi- 
tional heat will be of great ſervice in ſetting the fruit, 
eſpecially if the ſeaſon ſhould prove cold, as it often 
happens in this country in the month of May. When 

the beds are made up in the manner here directed, 
and the Vines have extended fo far as to fill the 
frames, and want more room, the frames ſhould be 
raifed up with bricks about three inches high, to ad- 
mit the ſhoots of the Vines to run from under them ; 
for if the plants are ſtrong, they will run ſix or ſeven 
feet each way from the s; for which reaſon, I 


caution every one to allow them room, and to put 


but one plant in each light; for when the Vines are 
crowded, the fruit ſeldom will ſet well, but will drop 
off when they are as large as an egg; therefore the 
frames which are deſigned for Melons ſhould not be 
made ſmall, but rather fix feet wide; for the wider 
theſe are, the better will the plants thrive, and produce 
a greater plenty of fruit. bo 
There is no part of gardening, in which the prac- 
titioners of this art differ more than in the pruning: 
and managing of theſe plants : nor are there any rules 
laid down 1n the ſeveral books in which the culture of 
Melons have been treated of, by which any perſon 
can be inſtructed ; for there is ſuch inconſiſtency in 
all their directions, and what is worſe, the greateſt 
part of them are abſurd, ſo that whoever follows them 
can never hope to ſucceed; therefore I ſhall, in as 
few words as poſſible, give ſuch plain directions, as 
I hope will be ſufficient to inſtruct any perſon, who is 
the leaſt converſant in theſe things. 

I have before adviſed the pinching off the ends of the 

lants as ſoon as they have a joint, in order to 

wonar ſhoots, which are by the gardeners called run- 
ners; and when theſe ſhoots have two or three joints, 
to pinch off their tops to force out more runners, be- 
cauſe it is from theſe that the fruit is to be produced; 
but after a ſufficient number are put out, dey ſhould 
not be ſtopped again, but wait for the appearance of 
the fruit, which will ſoon come out in plenty ; at 
which time the Vines ſhould be carefully looked over 
three times a week, to obſerve the fruit, and make 
choice of one upon each runner, which is ſituated 
neareſt the ſtem, having the largeſt foot-ſtalk, and 
that appears to be the ſtrongeſt fruit, and then pinch 
off all the other fruit which may appear on the ſame 
runner; alſo pinch off the end of the runner at the 
third joint hive the fruit, and if the runner is 
gently pinched at the next joint above the fruit, it 
will ſtop the ſap and ſer the fruit. There is alſo ano- 
ther method practiſed by ſome gardeners to ſet this 


fruit, which is the taking off ſome af the male flowers, 


whoſe farina are juſt ripe and fit for the purpoſe, lay- 
ing them over the female flowers, which are ſituated 
on the crown of the young fruit, and with their nails 
gently ſtrike the male flowers to ſhake the farina into 
the female flowers, whereby they are impregnated, 
and the fruit ſoon after will ſwell, and ſhew viſible 
ſigns of their being perfectly ſet ; ſo that where the 
plants are under frames, and the wind excluded from 
them, which is neceſſary to convey the farina from 
the male to the female flowers, this practice may be 
very neceſſary. The taking off all the 1 fruit 


upon them, ſo that the plants 


— 


5 


| properly made uſe of, 


' barrows of ung to each 
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will prevent the nouriſhment being drawn away fron 


the fruit intended to grow, Which, if they wete all 
left on the plant, could not be ſupplied with ſuffi- 


cient nouriſhment z, ſ> that When they come to be 
as large as the end of a man's thumb, they frequently 
drop off, and ſcarce one of them ſets; which will be 


prevented by the method befbre directed: but there 


are ſome 1 7 Who are ſo covetous of having a 
number of fruit, as hot to ſuffer any to be taken off, 
whereby they generally fail in their expectation. My 
allowing but one fruit to be left upon each runner is, 
becauſe if half theſe ſtand there will be full as many 
fruit as the plant cah nouriſh, for if there are more 
than eight upon one plant, the fruit will be ſmall 
and not ſo well nouriſhed: in | 
ſeen fifteen or twenty Melons upon one plant, but 
theſe have generally been of the ſmaller kinds; which 
do not require ſo much nouriſhment as the Canta- 
leupes, whoſe ſkins are of a thick ſubſtance; ſo that 
where 4 greater number are left of them than the 
ow can well ſupply; their fleſh will be temarkably 
in. {Fo 

As I before adviſed the ſtop ing 
runners three joints be ruit, ſo by this there 
will be freſh runners produced a little below the places 
where the others were þinched ; therefore it is; that I 
adviſe the careful looking over the Vines ſo often; to 
ſtop theſe new runners ſoon after they come out, a 
alſo to pull off the young fruit which will appear; and 
this muſt be repeated as often as is found neceſſary, 
which will be until thoſe intended to ſtand are grown 
ſo large as to draw all the nouriſhment which the 
plants can ſupply, for then the plants will begin 
to abate of their vigour. Theſe few directions, it 
is all the pruning which is ne- 
ceſſary to be given them; but at the ſame time when 
this is practiſed, it may be neceſſary to give ſome wa- 
ter to the plants, but at a diſtance from their ſtems, 
which will be of ſervice to ſet the fruit and cauſe it to 
ſwell, but this muſt be done with great caution. 

The glaſſes of the hot-bed ſhould alſo be raiſed high, 
to admit a large ſhare of air to the plants, otherwiſe 
the fruit will not ſet; and if the ſeaſon ſhould prove 
very warm, the glaſſes may be frequently drawn off, 
eſpecially in an evening, to receive the dews, pro- 
vided there is but little wind ſtirring ; but the glaſſes 
ſhould not remain off the whole night, leſt the cold 
ſhould prove too great ; but in warm weather, che 
glaſſes may be kept off from ten in the morning till 
evening. 

When the plants have extended themſelves from un- 
der the frames, if the weather ſhould alter to cold, 


it will be neceſſary to cover their extremities eve 


night with mats; for if theſe ſnoots are injured, it 
retard the growth of the fruit, and often proves 
very injurious to the plants: and now what water is 
ven to the plants, hould be in the alleys between 
e beds; for as the roots of the Vines will by this 
time have extended themſelves through the alleys, ſo 
when the ground there is well moiſtened, the plants 
will receive the benefit of it; and by this method, the 
ſtems of the plants will be preſerved dry, whereby 
they will continue ſound ; but theſe waterings ſhould 
not be repeated oftener than once a week in very dry 
warm weather, and be ſure to give as much air as poſ- 
ſible to the plants when the ſeaſon, is warm. 
Having given full inſtructions for the man t of 
thoſe Melons which are raiſed under frames, I ſhall 
next proceed to treat of thoſe which are raiſed under 
bell or hand-glafſes. The plants for theſe muſt be 


| raiſed in the ſame manner as hath been already di- 


refed, and about the latter end of Aprril, if the ſea- 
ſon proves forward, will be a good time to make the 
beds ; therefore a ſufficient quantity of hot dung 
ſhould be provided, in proportion to the intend 

number of glaſſes, allowing ſix or eight good wheel- 
als. Where there is but 
one bed, which is propoſed to be extended in length, 


the trench ſhould be dug out four feet and a half 
wide, and the length according to the number of 


glaſſes, 


d, I have ſometimes 


ot pinching off the 
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which ſhould not be placed neater than four 
eet to each other; for when the plants are top near 


cach other, the Vines will intermix, and fill the bed 
ſo cloſely as to prevent the fruit from ſetting: in dig- 


Vet; but, as was before obſer 


ing the trench, it ſhould be ſo fatuated, as to allow 
2 the widening of the bed three or four feet on each 
fide ; the depth muſt be according as the foil is dry or 
ved, if the ſoil is ſo dry 

as that there is no danger of the beds being hurt by 
the wet, the lower they are made in the ground the 
better : in the making of the beds, the ſame * 
muſt be had to the well mixing and la ng of the dung 
as was before directed; and after ung is laid, 
there ſhould be a hill of earth raiſed, where each 
plant is to ſtand, one foot and a half high; the other 


'q py of the bed need not as yet be covered more than 


our inches thick, which will be ſufficient to keep the 
warmth of the dung from evaporating; then the 
glaſſes ſhould be placed over the hills, and ſet down 
cloſe, in order to warm the earth of the hills to receive 


the plants; and if the beds work kindly, they will 


ſhould be placed at eight feet diſtance from each | 
other, that there may be a proper ſpace left between | 


their tops mult be pinched off; and their p 
 &c. mult, from time to time, be the ſame as for thoſe 


be in a proper temperature to receive the plants in 
two or three days after making; then the plants 
ſhould be removed, in the ſame manner as was before 
directed; and if they are in pots, ſo that there will 
be no danger of their growing, there ſhould but one 
plant be put under each glaſs; and if they are not in 


pots, there ſhould be two, one of which may be af- | 


terward taken away, if they both grow. Thele plants 
muſt be watered at firſt planting, to ſettle the earth 
to their roots, and ſhaded every day until they have 
taken new root; and if the nights prove cold, it will 
be proper to cover the glaſſes with mats, to preſerve 
the warmth of the bed. _ 

Where there are ſeveral of the beds intended, they 


them, to be afterward filled up, for the root of the 


| Vines to have room for extending themſelves, for the 


reaſons before given. | A. 
When the plants have taken root in the beds, 


ing, 


under the frames. In the day time, when the weather 
is warm, the glaſſes ſhould be raiſed on the oppoſite 
ſide to the wind, to admit freſh air to the plants; for 
where this is not obſerved, they will draw up weak 


and ſickly, therefore all poſſible care ſhould be taken 
to prevent this; for if the runners have not proper 


ſtrength, they can never ſupply the fruit with nou- 


riſhment. ns 
When the plants are grown fo long as to reach the 
| fides of the glaſſes, if the weather proves favourable, 


the glaſſes muſt be ſet on three bricks, ſo as to raiſe 
them about two inches from the ſurface of the beds, 
to give room for the Vines to run out from under 
them; but when this is done, the beds ſhould be co- 


_ vered all over with earth to the depth of one foot and 
a half, and trod down as cloſe as poſſible ; and if the 


nights ſhould prove cold, there ſhould be a covering 
of 'mats put over the beds, to prevent the cold from 
injuring the tender ſhoots of the Vines ; but as the 


Vines of the Contaleupe Melons are impatient of wet, 


it will be neceſſary to arch the beds over with hoops 
to ſupport the mats, that they may be ready for co- 
vering at all times when they require it; which is the 
only ſure method to have theſe Melons ſucceed in Eng- 
land, where the weather is ſo very uncertain and va- 
riable; for I have had ſome beds of theſe Melons in 
as fine order under theſe glaſſes as could be deſired, 


which were totally deſtroyed by one day's heavy rain 


in June, 


After the thickneſs of earth is laid upon the beds, if 
the weather ſhould prove cold, it will be adviſeable to 


dig trenches on each fide of the beds, into which you 


ſhould lay a ſufficient quantity of hot dung, to make 
it of the ſame thicknel with the bed, after the man- 
net before directed for the frames; or if there is a ſuf- 
ficient quantity of hot dung ready, the whole ſpace 
between the beds may be dug out and filled up with 
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- the dung, laying thereon the earth, a foot and a half 


deep, pong it down, cloſe; this new. dung will add 
a freſh warmtb to the beds, and cauſe the plants to 
ſbew fruit Toon, after. _.. Mb | 
The watering of. theſe plants muſt be done with great 
caution, and not given to their ſtems z. the pinching 
off the runners muſt, alſo, be duly. attended to, as alſo 
the pulling off all ſuperſluous fruit, to encourage thoſe 
whicl e to remain: and in ſhort, every 
thing before directed for thoſe under frames, muſt 
likewiſe be obſerved. for theſe z and the further care 
is, to cover them in all hard rains and cold nights, 
with mats, which, if performed with care, there will 


be little danger of their miſcarrying, and theſe Vines 


ill remain vigorous until. the cold in autumn de- 
ys them. | 


There have been many perſons, who of late years 


have raiſed their Melons under oiled paper, and in 
many places they have ſucceeded well; but where 
this is practiſed, there muſt be great care taken not 
to keep theſe coverings too cloſe over. them; for 
where that is done, the Vines will draw very weak, 
and rarely ſet their fruit in any plenty ; therefore 
where theſe coverings. are propoſed to be uſed, I 


ſhould adviſe the bringing up of the: plants under 
hand or bell-glafſes, in the manner before directed, 
until they are grown far enough to be let out from 


under the glaſſes ; and then, inſtead of the covering 
with mats, to put over the oiled paper; and if this 
covering is prudently managed, it will be the beſt 
that can be uſed. The beſt ſort of paper for this 
purpoſe is that which is ſtrong, and not of too dark. a 
colour; and it ſhould be done over with linſeed 
oil, which will dry ſoon. There ſhould be a pro- 
portionable number of ſheets of this paper paſted 
together, as will ſpread to the dimenſions of the 


frame to which it is faſtened; and if this is fixed to 


the frame, before the oil is rubbed over it, ſo much 
the better; but this ſhould be done ſo long before 
they are uſed, as that the oil may be thoroughly 
dry, and the ſtench gone off, otherwiſe it will deſtroy 
the plants. | 

There are ſome ns who make theſe frames of 
broad hoops, in imitation of the covers of waggons ; 
but as theſe are cumberſome to move, and there are 
no conveniencies for admitting air to the plants, bur 
by 2 the whole frame on one ſide, I prefer thoſe 
made of pantile laths, framed like the ridge of a 
houſe; and each ſlope having hinges, may be raiſed 
at pleaſure to admit the air to the plants; but as de- 
ſcriptions of theſe things are not well comprehended 
by perſons not ſo converſant with them, I ſhall exhi- 
bit a figure of one of theſe frames, to be added to the 
article of SToves. | 


The further management of the Melons, after their 


fruit is ſet, is to keep pulling off all the ſuperfluous 


fruit, and to pinch off all weak runners, which may 


draw away part of the nouriſhment from the fruit; as 
alſo to turn the fruit gently twice a week, that cach 


ſide may have equal benefit of the ſun and air; tor 
when they are ſuffered to lie with the ſame fide con- 
ſtantly to the ground, that ſide will become of a pale 
or whitiſh colour, as if it were blanched, for want of 
the advantages of the ſun and air. The plants will 


require a little water in very dry weather, but this 


ſhould be given them in the alleys at a diſtance from 
the ſtems of the plants, and not oftener than once 
in a week or ten days, at which time the ground 
ſhould be well ſoaked in the alleys. This will encou- 
rage the growth of the truit, and cauſe the fleſh to be 
thick; but the great caution which is neceſſary to be 
obſerved, is not to over-water the plants, which 1s 
certain injury to them: alſo be ſure to give as much 


free air as poſſible, at all times, when the weather 


will permit, for this is abſolutely neceſſary to render 
the fruit good. | 

When the fruit is fully grown, they muſt be duly 
watched to cut them at a proper time; for if they 
are left a few hours too long upon the Vines, they will 


loſe much of their delicacy, therefore they ſhould be 


looked 
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looked over at leaſt twice every day ; and if thoſe 
fruit which are intended for the table, are cut early 
in the morning, before the ſun has warmed them, 
they will be much better flavoured ; but if any ſhould 
tequire to be cut afterward, they ſhould be put into 
cold ſpring water, or ice, to cool them, baford they 
are brought to the table: and thoſe cut in the morn- 
ing, ſhould be kept in the cooleſt place till they are 
ferved up to table. The ſign of this fruit's maturity 
is, that of its beginning to crack near the foot-ſtalk, 
and its beginning to ſmell, which never fail; for as 
theſe Cantaleupe Melons ſeldom change their colour 
until they are too ripe, that ſhould never be waited for. 
The directions here given for the management of the 
Cantaleupe Melons, will be found equally good for 
all the other ſorts, as I have fully experienced; for 
in the common method of managing them, where the 
earth is laid but three or four inches thick, the plants 
are very apt to decay before the fruit is ripe; for 


their roots ſoon reach the dung, and are extended to | 


the ſides of the bed, where their tender fibres are 
expoſed to the air and ſun, which caufe the leaves 
of the plants to hang down in the heat of the day, fo 
it 1s neceflary to ſhade them with mats, to pre- 
vent their decay; and this alſo occaſions the water- 
ing of the plants often to keep them alive, which is 
o prejudicial to their roots; whereas when the beds 
are made of a proper width, and earthed of a ſuffici- 
ent thickneſs, the plants will bear the ſtrongeſt heat 
of the ſun in this climate, without ſhewing the leaſt 
want of moiſture, or their leaves drooping, and they 
- continue in health till the autumn cold deſtroys 
em. 
In ſaving of the ſeeds I need not repeat here, that only 
ſuch ſhould be reaped, which are taken from the 
firmeſt fruit, and thoſe which have the higheſt flavour; 
and if theſe are taken out with the pulp entire, with- 
out diſplacing; the ſeeds, and ſuffered to remain in 
the pulp two or three days before it is waſhed out, the 
better; and then to preſerve only the heavy ſeeds, 
which ſink in the water. 


MELOCACTUS. 


petals ;, the ſtamina are involved in the tube 


Fe- corner 


3. 
with umbellated flowers at the wings ; 
* 
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MELOCHIA, Jews 5 


allow 


The CnaRAcrzxs are, . 
of one leaf, cut half way 


It bath a nent empalement of 
into five ſegments ;, the bath five large ſpreading 


men, and have five ſunmits. It has a roundiſb germen 
with five awl-ſhaped grett ſtyles, which are t, 
crowned by fingle ſftigmas. The flower is ſucceeded by 
round; 22 having five cells with two 
horns, in each cell is lodged one angular conreſe 10 
This genus of plants is ranged in the ſection of 
Linnæus's ſixteenth claſs, intitled Monadelphia Pen- 
tandria; the flowers of this claſs have their ſtamina 
and ſtyles connected in one houſe, and thoſe of thi: 
ſection have but five 4. 4. 
The Sprcixs are, 


. MzLociia . floribus umbellatis oppoſi- 


tis folus, capſulis pyramidatis pentagonis, angulis 
acutis, rollt —5 Hort. CLE, 200 Jews 2 
low with umbellated flowers placed oppoſite to the leaves, 
and five-cornered pyramidal capſules. Althæa Braſilia- 
na ſcens, incarnato flore, fagopyri ſemine. Pluk. 
Phyt. tab. 131. f. 3. | 
ELOCHIA (Tomentoſa) floribus umbellatis axillari- 
bus, capſulis pyramidatis pentagonis, 


natis, foliis tomentoſis. Lin. Sp. 943. Jews Mallow 


all, froe- 
cornered pyramidal capſules, and woolly leaves. Abutilon 
herbaceum procumbens, betonicæ folio, flore pur- 
pureo. Sloan. Hiſt. Sp. 220. | 
MzLocaia (Depreſſa) floribus ſolitariis capſulis de- 
reſſis pentagonis, anguſtis obtuſis ciliatis. Flor. 
1 rod. 348. Jes Mallow with s growing 
ſingly, and frve-cornered depreſſed capſules. Abutilon 
Americanum, ribeſii foliis, flore carneo, fructu pen- 
tagono aſpero. Houſt. MSS. 


„Steen (Spine) foribus eegintratke foliis Gygtis 


the ger- | 


Way as is directed 


MEL ON. | 
MELONGENA. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 151. tab. 


ulis mucro- | 


fort, to the Solanum, 7 them only ſpecies of 
| 8 
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4. Maroon (Concatenata) racemis confertis termina- 


libus, capſulis globoſis ſeſſilibus. Flor. Zeyl. 247: 
Jews Mallow with cluſtered ſpikes terminating the flaiks, 
and globular capſules ſitting cloſe. | 


ſerratis, caulibus procumbentibus. . Lin. Sp. $44: 
Jews Mallow with flowers in heads, oval :ſawtd Alves, 
and trailing figlks. Alcea ſupina puſilla, geranit exi- 
i maritimi folio & tacie, maderaſpatenſis, fructu 
in ſummo caule glomerato, pericarpio duro. Pluk. 
Phyt. tab. 132. f. 4. | 
The firſt ſort grows naturally in the Brazils as a com- 
mon weed, having a' ſtalk ſomewhat ſhrubby, which 
riſes four or five feet high; the flowers are produced 


in umbels from the ſide of the ſtalk, oppoſite to the 


leaves; they are of a pale fleſh\colour, and are ſuc- 
ceeded by pyramidal capſules with five corners having. 
five cells, cach containing one angular ſeed. 

The ſecond ſort grows naturally in Jamaica, and other 
warm parts of America, This has a trailirig herba- 
ceous ſtalk, garniſhed with woolly leaves ſhaped like 
Betony. The flowers arc produced in umbels at the 
wings of the ſtalk ; they are of a purple colour, and 
are ſucceeded by pyramidal capſules, having five 
corners. 

The third ſort was diſcoyered growing naturally at 
the Havannah, by the late Dr. Houſtoun. This 
riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk five or ſix feet high, gar- 
niſhed with angular leaves reſembling thoſe of the 
Currant buſh; the flowers are produced ſingly from 
the ſide of the ſtalk : they 'are of a fleſh colour, and 
in ſhape like thoſe of the ſmall flowering Mallow; 
theſe are ſucceeded by rough five-cornered capſules, 
incloſing five Mallow-ſhaped ſeeds. 

The fourth ſort grows naturally in both Indies; this 
hath an herbaceous ſtalk, which is terminated by ſe- 


veral oblong bunches of flowers, which are ſucceeded 


by globular capſules with five cells, in each of which 
is lodged a ſingle ſeed. | 
The fifth ſort grows naturally in India; this is an an · 
nual plant with trailing ſtalks which ſpread on the 
und, garniſhed with ſmall Betony-ſhaped leaves; 

The lowers and fruit are produced in cluſters at the 
end of the branches. 

Theſe plants are preſerved in botanic gardens for va- 
riety, but having little beauty they are rarely culti- 
vated in other places; they are propagated by ſeeds 
which muſt be ſown on a hot-bed, and when the 

ſhould be treated in the ſame 
or Stoa, to which the reader is 
deſired to turn to avoid repetition. The firſt and third 
ſorts are ſhrubby, ſo may with care be preſerved thro? 
the winter in a ſtove, whereby good ſeeds may be 
obtained ; for theſe ſeldom ripen their ſeeds well 
the firſt year, unleſs the plants are brought forward 
early in the ſpring, and the ſummer proves warm. 
The other three ſorts generally ripen their ſeeds the 
ſame year they are ſown. 

See MzLo. 


plants come up, th 


65. Solanum. Lin. Gen. Plant. 224. Mad Apple, 
by ſome called Egg Plant ; in French, Mayenne. 
The CHARACTERS are, | 
The flower has a permanent empalement of one leaf, which 
is deeply cut into five acute ſegments, which ſpread open. 
The er hath but one petal, which is cut into five 
parts, which ſpread open and are reflexed. It hath five 
awl-ſhaped lamina, terminated by oblong ſummits which 
converge together. In the center is fituated an oblong 
ſupporting a ſlender ſtyle, crowned by an obtuſe 
7 z the germen afterward becomes an oval or 1 
fruit with one cell, which hath a fleſby pulp, filled wit 
compreſſed roundiſh ſeeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the ſeventh ſection 
of Tournefort's ſecond clais, which includes the 
herbs with a wheel-ſhaped flower of one leaf, whoſe 
pointal changes to a ſoft fruit. Dr. Linnaeus has 
Joined this genus, and the Lycoperſicon of Tourne- 


that 
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that, genus; but as the fruit of this genus has but one 
cell, fo it ſhould be ſeparated from the Solanum, 

Whoſe fruit have two cells, and of which there are ſo 
many ſpecies already known, that there need not be 
any addition of plants which can be ſeparated with 
„ rw to it; he places it in the firſt ſection 
of his fifth claſs. 

The Sprciks are, | 

1. MzLonczna (Ovata) caule inermi herbaceo, foliis 

_ oblongo-ovatis tomentoſis integris, fructu ovato. Mad 
Apple with a ſmooth herbaceous ſtalk, oblong, oval, woolly 
leaves, which are entire, and an oval fruit. Melonge- 
na fructu oblongo violaceo. Tourn. Inſt. 151. Mad 

le with an oblong Violet-coloured fruit. 

2. MtLoncena (Tereta) caule inermi herbaceo, foliis 
oblongo-ovatis tomentoſis, fructu tereti. Mad Apple 
with herbaceous, ſmooth, oblong, oval, woolly leaves, 
and a taper fruit. Melongena fructu tereti violaceo. 
Tourn. Inſt. 151. Mad Apple with a taper Violet-co- 
loured fruit. 

3. MeLoncena (Incurva) caule inermi herbaceo, foliis 
oblongis ſinuatis tomentoſis, fructu incurvo. Mad 
Apple with a ſmooth herbaceous ſtalk, oblong ſinuated 
leaves which are woolly, and an incurved fruit, Melon- 
gena fructu incurvo. Tourn, Inſt. R. H. 152. Mad 

le with an incurved fruit. 

4. MtLoxctna (Spinoſa) ſpinoſa, foliis ſinuatis-lacini- 
atis, fructu teteti, caule herbaceo. Mad Apple, with a 
prickly talk and leaves which are cut into ſinuſes, a taper 
fruit, and an herbaceous ftalk. Solanum pomiferum 
fructu ſpinoſo. J. B. 3. 619. Apple-beariug Night- 
ſhade with a prickly fruit. | 
The firſt ſort grows naturally in Aſia, Africa, and 
America, where the fruit is commonly eaten by the 
inhabitants; and it is cultivated in the gardens in 
Spain as an eſculent fruit, by the title of Barenkeena; 
the Turks who alſo eat the fruit, call it Badinjan, the 
Italians Melanzana, and the inhabitants of the Britiſh 
iſlands in America, Brown John, or Brown Jolly. Ir 
is an annual plant with an herbaceous ſtalk, which 
becomes a little ligneous, and riſes near three feet 
high, ſending out many fide branches, garniſhed 
with oblong oval leaves ſeven or eight inches long, 
and four broad; they are woolly, and their borders 
are very ſlightly ſinuated, but not indented, ſtandin 
without order upon very thick foot-ſtalks. The 


flowers come out ſingly from the ſide of the branches, 


having a thick fleſhy empalement of one leaf, which 
is deeply cut into five acute ſegments, which ſpread 
open, and is armed with ſtrong prickles on the out- 
fide, ' The flowers have one petal, which is cut at 
the brim into five ſegments, which expand in form 
of a ſtar, and are a fire 
the ſummits which are connected together in the bo- 
ſom of the flower are yellow. The flowers are ſuc- 
ceeded by oval fleſhy fruit, about the ſize and ſhape 
of a ſwan's egg, of a dark purple on one fide, and 
white on the other. The flowers come out in June 
and July, and the fruit ripens in September. 
There are the following varieties of theſe ſpecies ; one 


with white fruit, called by ſome the Egg Plant ; one | 
with yellow fruit, and another with pale red fruit; | 


all theſe varieties are generally conſtant, the ſeeds pro- 


* ducing the ſame fruit as thoſe from which they were] 
tioned to the quantity of ridges intended, which you 


taken, but as they only differ in colour, ſo I chuſe 
not to enumerate them as diſtinct ſpecies, 


The ſecond ſort differs from the firſt in the ſhape. of | 
feet aſunder; but it is the belt way to allow room 
enough where you are not ſtreightened to it. 

This ground ſhould be incloſed with a Reed fence, 
and kept conſtantly locked up during the time that 
the Melons are growing, for if they are expoſed to 


the fruit, which is commonly eight or nine inches 
long, taper and ſtrait ; in other reſpects they are the 
ſame, but as this never varies when propagated in 
rdens, fo there can be no doubt of their being diſ- 
tinct ſpecies. There are two varieties of this ſort, 
one with a . purpliſh fruit, and the other white, but 
the latter is the moſt common in England. 
The third fort differs from the two former in the 
ſhape of the leaves, which are deeply ſinuated on their 
borders. The fruit is oblong and incurved, of a yel- 
lowiſh colour, and larger at the end than in any other 


—— 


ttle reflexed ; they are blue, and |. 


hart. | | 
The ſceds of the fourth ſort were ſent me from India; 


which they conſtantly appropriate to this purpoſe; 
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this differs greatly from either of the former. The 
ſtalks and leaves are armed with very ſtrong thorns 
and the leaves are larger, and deeply jagged on their 
ſides. The flowers are larger, and of a deeper blue 
colour. The fruit is long, taper, and white. 
Theſe fruit are eaten by molt of the inhabitants of 
the warm parts of the globe, and are eſteemed a de- 
licacy, but are ſuppoſed to have a property of pro- 
voking luſt. | 
They are propagated by ſeeds, which muſt be ſown 
upon a moderate hot-bed in March,: and when the 
plants come up, my muſt be tranſplanted into ano- 
ther hot-bed about four inches aſunder, obſerving to 
water and ſhade them until they have taken root; af- 
ter which you muſt give them a great ſhare of air 
when the weather is warm, otherwiſe they will draw 
up very weak. They muſt be alſo frequently water- 
ed, without which they will make but very indiffe- 
rent progreſs; but when they are grown fo ſtrong as 
to fill the frame (which will be by the middle or end 
of May,) you muſt tranſplant them out into a rich 
ſpot of ground, at two feet diſtance, or in the 
borders of the pleaſure-garden at the ſame diſtance 
from other plants, obſerving to preſerve 'as much 
earth to the roots as poſſible when you take them up, 
otherwiſe they are ſubject to miſcarry. You muſt > 
ſerve to water them plentifully, ind ſhade them until 
they have taken root, after which they will require 
but very little care, more than to keep them clear 
from weeds, and in very dry weather to give them 
ſome water. 


About the middle of July the fruit will appear, at 


which time, if the weather ſhould be very dry, you 
muſt often water them, which will cauſe the fruit to 
ow very large, and increaſe their number: toward 
the latter end of Auguſt their fruit will ripen, when 
you muſt preſerve the ſeeds of each kind ſeparate ; 
but thoſe for the table ſhould be gathered before they 
are quite ripe. 
Theſe plants are only preſerved as curioſities in the 
Engliſh gardens, the truit being ſeldom eaten in 
this country, except by ſome Italians or Spaniards, 
who have been accuſtomed to eat them in their own 
countries. 


MELOPEPO.. See Cucurrirta. ö 
MELONRY, or MELON GROUND, is an 


apartment in the kitchen-garden for the propagation 
of Melons only. . gs 

This ſpot of ground ſhould be open to the ſouth-eaſt 
ſun, but ſheltered from the weſt, north-weſt, and 
north-eaſt winds, by walls, pales, or hedges, the 
latter of theſe is the beſt ; it ſhould alſo' be upon a 
dry foil, for nothing is more injurious to theſe plants 
than much wet; for in the ſpring of the year it often 
proves very wet weather, when, if the ſoil is very 


wet, there will be no making the ridges until it is very 


late. This ſhould alſo be contrived as near to the 
dung as poſſible, which will ſave a great deal of la- 
bour in wheeling the dung; and, if there ſhould be a 
pond of water near it, which, in very dry weather, 
will be very uſeful to water the Melons when it is 
neceſſary, though it is not often that water is wanted 
for this purpoſe in England. 70 

As to the ſize of the ground, that muſt be propor- 


may eaſily calculate, by allowing twelve feet breadth 
for every ridge, and the holes placed at about four 


every.perſon that walks in the garden (moſt of whom 
have a curioſity to handle the Vines, and hook after 
the fruit,) it will be of ill conſequence, nothing be- 
ing more injurious to theſe plants than frequent tum- 


bling or diſturbing their leaves. 


The common practice in moſt gentlemens gardens is, 
to incloſe a ſpot of ground either with walls or pales, 


but 
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but this is by no means a good method, for it rarely 
happens that theſe ſucceed well longer than two years 
in the ſame place, unleſs the foil be removed and 
freſh brought in, which is very expenſive ; therefore 
the beſt way is, to have a ſufficient parcel of Reeds 
made into pannels, which may be annually moved 
from place to place, ſo that you need not continue 
your ridges longer than one year in the ſame place; 
and if you have a piece of ground which is large 
enough to divide into three or four ſuch places, the 


fence may be every year removed till the whole has 


been occupied, after which you may return to the 
ſpot where you began, which, by that time, will be 
as good as freſh earth; and hereby, without much 
trouble, you may remove them every year, for as 
one of the ſides will remain unremoved every time 
the fence is carried forward, the labour will not be ſo 
great as if it were wholly removed to ſome diſtance, 
and theſe Reed fences are much preferable to either 
walls or pales, for this purpoſe, ; 


MELOTHR IA. Lin. Gen. Plant, 48. 


The title of this genus was applied to it by Dr. Lin- 
nzus in the Hortus Cliffortianus. By ſome authors 
it hath been placed under the genus of Cucumis, and 
by others under that of Bryonia; but the Doctor has 
removed this to a diſtance from either of thoſe gene- 
ra, on account of its having but three ſtamina; but 
Dr. Van Royen has brought it next to the genus of 
Bryonia again, as the plants have male . herma- 
phrodite flowers. | n 
The CHARACTERS are, 

The empalement of the flower is of one leaf, bell-ſhaped, 
and cut ſlightly at the brim into frve parts, and in the 
hermaphrodite flowers, reſts upon the embryo, The 
male flower is of one leaf, wheel-ſhaped, having a tube 
the length of the empalement. In the center of the ber- 
mapbrodite flower is fituated the pointal, ſupporting a cy- 


| lindrical ſtyle, attended by three conical ſtamina, which 


* 
# 


MzLoTHRIAa (Pendula.) Lin. Hort. C 


are inſerted in the tube of the flower, and are extended to 
the ſame length; the male flowers have three ſtamina, 
terminated by blunt ſtyles. The pointal afterward becomes 
an oval ſmall berry, having three divifions, in which are 
d ſmall flat ſeeds. | 
e have but one Spxcixs of this — VIZ, 

iff, 490. Small 
creeping Cucumber. Cucumis minima fructu ovali ni- 
gro levi. Sloan. Hiſt. 1. p. 227. Smalleſt Cucumber 

with a ſmooth, black, oval fruit. | 
This plant grows wild in the woods in Carolina, Vir- 
ginia, and tf in many of the iſlands in America; 
it creeps upon the ground with ſlender Vines, hav- 
ing angular leaves, ſomewhat reſembling thoſe of the 
Melon. but much ſmaller. Theſe Vines ſtrike out 
roots at every joint, which faſten themſelves into the 
und, and thereby a larger ſhare of nouriſhment is 
2 to the plants, by which means their ſtalks ex- 
tend to a great diſtance each way, and cloſcly coyer 
the ground. The flowers are very ſmall, in ſhape like 
thoſe of the Melon, and of a pale ſulphur colour, 


The fruit, in the Weſt-Indies, grow to the ſize of a 


Pea, of an oval figure, and changes black when ripe; 
theſe are by the inhabitants ſometimes. pickled when 
they are green. | 


In England the fruit are much ſmaller, and are fo | 


hidden by the leaves, as to render it difficult to find 
them. The plants will not grow in the open air here, 
but the ſeeds muſt be ſown upon a hot-bed, and if 
the plants are permitted, will ſoon ſpread over the 
ſurface of a large bed; and when the fruit is ripe, if 
they ſcatter their ſeeds, the plants will come up 
where the earth happens to be uſed on a hot-bed again, 
and if they are ſupplied with water, will require no 
farther care. This plant is in ſome gardens preſerv- 
ed for the ſake of variety, but is of no uſe. ' 


MENISPERMUM. Tourn. Act. R. Par. 1705. 


Lin. Gen. Plant. 1131. Moonſeed. 

The CHaRacTEss are, 2 
Tt hath male and female flowers on different plants; 
the male flowers have empalements compoſed of two ſhort 


linear leaves, and have four oval ſpreading petals with- | 


MEN 


out fide, and eight oval concave petals within, which art 
ſmaller than thoſe without, ranged in four ſeries, and 
many cylindrical lamina which are longer than the petals, 
terminated by ſhort obtuſe ſummits having four lobes. Tbe 
female flowers bave the ſame empalement and corolla as 
the male, and have eight ſtamina with pellucid ſummits, 
which are ſruitful. Theſe have two oval incurved ger- 
mina, ſupporting a ſolitary recurved flyle, crowned by a 
bifid ſtigma; the germen afterward become two roundiſÞ 
kidney-jhaped berries of one cell, incloſing a large kidney- 
ſhaped ſeed. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the tenth ſection of 
Linnæus's twenty-ſecond claſs, which includes thoſe 
plants which have male and female flowers on diffe- 
rent plants, and the male flowers have twelve ſtamina. 
The Syreits are, a 
1, MinisPERMUM (Canadenſe) foliis peltatis ſubrotundis 
angulatis. Hort. Cliff. 140. Monſeed with target- 
ſhaped, roundiſh,. angular leaves. Meniſpermum Cana- 
denſe ſcandens, umbilicatis foliis. Tourn. Act. Par. 
1705. Climbing Moonſeed of Canada, with a navel- 
pet leaf. * 
2, MenispERMUM (Virginicum) foliis cordatis peltatis 
lobatis. Flor. Virg. 40. Moonſeed with heart and tar- 
et-ſhaped leaves, which have lobes. Meniſpermum fo- 
io hederaceo. Hort. Elth. 223. tab. 178. Moonſeed 
with an Ivy leaf. | 
3. MeniseeRMuM (Carinianum) foliis cordatis ſubtus 
villoſis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 340. Moonſeed with heart- 
ſhaped leaves, which are hairy on their under ſide. 
The firſt ſort grows naturally in Canada, and moſt 
parts of North America, in the woods; this hath a 
thick ligneous root, from which are ſent out many 
climbing ſtalks, which become ligneous, and riſe to 
the hei * of twelve or fourteen feet, twiſting them 
ſelves . the neighbouring plants for ſupport ; 
theſe are garniſhed with large, ſmooth, roundiſh leaves, 
whoſe foot-ſtalks are placed almoſt in the middle of 
the back of the leaves; on the upper ſide there is a 
hollow in that part of the leaf reſembling a navel. 
The flowers come out in looſe bunches from the ſide 
of the ſtalks they are of an herbaceous colour, ſmall, 
and compoſed of two tiers of oblong oval petals, ve- 
ry ſhort ſtamina, with ten in the * flowers, termi- 
nated by ſingle ſummits ; the two germen ſituated in 
the center of the female flowers turn to ſo many 
channelled berries, cach containing one kidney-ſhaped 
ſeed. Ir flowers in July, and the ſeeds ripen in au- 
tumn, s 
This ſort may be eaſily propagated by laying down 
of the branches, which? 11 — i . 
will have made good roots by the following autumn, 
when they may be ſeparated from the old plant, and 
tranſplanted where they are deſigned to remain ; theſe 
plants require ſupport, for their branches are ſlender 
and weak. In the country where it grows naturally, 
they climb up the trees to a conſiderable height, fo 
that if theſe are planted near trees in wilderneſs quar- 
ters, where their ſtalks may have ſupport, they will 
thrive better than in an open ſituation. 
The ſecond fort differs from the firſt in the ſhape of 
its leaves, which are angular, and ſometimes heart- 
2 their foot-ſtalks join to the baſe of the leaves, 
ſo they have no umbilical mark on their ſurface, The 
ſtalks of this become ligneous, and riſe nearly as high 
as thoſe of the firſt fort, and the flowers and berries 
do not differ from them. It is alſo propagated after 
the ſame manner. | | 
The third fort grows naturally in Carolina, from 
whence the ſeeds were ſent to England ; this has b 
ſome been ſuppoſed the ſame with the ſecond fort, 
from which it differs in its branches, not becoming 
woody as thoſe do. The ſtalks are herbaceous ; the 
leaves are entire and hairy, and are not more than 
half fo large as thoſe of the ſecond, nor is the plant 
ſo hardy, for in ſevere winters, thoſe which are ex- 
poſed to the open air are ſometimes Killed, whereas 
the ſecond ſort is never injured by cold. This ſort 
does not produce any flowers in England, unleſs the 
ſeaſon proves very warm. 4 
This 
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This may be propagated by parting of the roots, 
which end out on the ſide, ſo that part of them 
may be cut off every other year; the beſt time for 
doing this is in the Fans a little be fore the plants 
begin to ſnoot; theſe ſhould be planted in a warm ſi- 
tuation and j have a light foil, for in ſtrong land, 
where the wet is detained in winter, the roots are 
apt to rot; therefore if they are planted cloſe to a 
wall expoſed to the ſouth or welt, their ſtalks may 
be faſtened againſt the wall, to prevent their trailing 
upon the ground; and in this ſituation the plants 
will frequently flower, and by having a little ſhelter 
in ſevere a, their” ſtalks may be preſerved from 
injury. 
| There is little beauty in theſe plants, but yet they are 
preſerved in many gardens for the ſake of variety, for 
which reaſoti they are here inſerted. 

MENTHA. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 188. tab. 89. Lin. 
Gen. Plant. 633. [Min, according to the ancients, 
a goddeſs, us alſo according to the poets. The an- 
cients alſo gave it the name of Sweet-ſmelling, and 
where this word is found, this plant is underſtood. 
Mentha is likewiſe ſo called of Mens, Lat. the mind, 
becauſe this plant is ſaid to ſtrerigthen the mind.] 
Minty in French, | 

The < are, 2 1 | 
It bath a lip flower of one petal, fitting on a 
tubulous 2 one 155 ale ereft, and cut 


| 


at the brim into frve equal ſe The tube "of the 
fetal is a little longer than the . The thaps are 
cut into four almoſt equal 


|; yur the upper being a 
little larger and indented. It hath four awl-ſhaped ſta- 
mina, which are ere, ſtanding aſunder, the. two neareſt 
being longeſt ; they are terminated by roundiſh ſummits, 
and in the bottom of the tube is fituated a four-pointed 
germen, ſupporting a ſlender erett ſtyle, crowned by a bifid 
ading ſtigma. The germen afterward turns to four 
naked ſeeds Frting in the empalement. 5 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnzus's fourteenth claſs, which includes thoſe 
lants whoſe flowers have two long and two ſhorter 
mina, and the ſeeds ripen in the empale 
The Speis are, | 
r. Myrna (Viridis) floribus ſpicatis, foliis oblongis 
ſerratis. Hort. Upſal. 168. Mint with ſpited flowers, 
and oblong ſawed leaves. Mentha anguſtifolia ſpicata. 
C. B. P. 227. Narrow-leaved ſpiked Mint, commonly 
called Spear Mint. ; 
2. MexTHaA (Glabra) floribus ſpicatis, foliis longiori- 
bus glabris, ſuperne minime ſerratis. Mint with 
ſpiked flowers, and longer aoth leaves, which are very 
gb ſawed toward t 16 — Mentha en wa 
ii ſpicata glabra. Rand. Narrow-leaved, /mooth, ſpiked 
Mint. 


— 


3. Mew run (Candicans) foliis lanceolatis ſerratis, ſub- 


tus incanis, floribus ſpicatis hirſutiſſimis. Mint with 
ar-ſbaped ſawed leaves, which are hoary on their un- 
Ade, very hairy ſpiked flowers. Mentha Syl- 
veſtris candicans, odore ſativi. . Raii Syn. 
App. Wild Mint of a white colour, ſmelling like 1 
of the garden. 63: 1 
4. MenTHa (Hiveftris) ſpicis confertis, foliis ſerratis 
tomentoſis ſeffilibus. Hort. Cliff. 306. Mint with 
ikes of flowers growing in cluſters, and woolly ſawed 
aves fitting cloſe to the ſtalks. Mentha ſylveſtris lon- 
jore folio. C. B. P. 227. Wild Mint with a longer leaf. 
xNTHA (Aquatica) ſpicis craſſioribus, foliis ovato- 
lanceolatis ſerratis ſubtus tomentoſis petiolatis. Min. 
with thicker ſpikes, and oval, ſpear-ſhaped, ſawed leaves, 
which are woolly on their Ade, bave foot- 
falks. Mentaſtri aquatici genus hirſutum, ſpici la- 
tiore. J. B. 3. 222. Hairy Water Mint with a broad- 
er ſpike. 


LY 


6. MenTrHa (Piperita) ſpicis craſſioribus int tis, 
foliis lanceolatis acutè ſerratis. Mint with thicker ſpikes 
of flowers, which are interrupted, and ſpear-ſhaped 
leaves which are ſharply ſawed. Mentha fervida ni- 

ricans, piperis ſapore. Rand. Hort. Chel. Cat. 
lackiſh bot Mint with @ taſte- like Pepper, commonly | 


called Pepper Mint. 


MEN 


7. Mwrna (Criſpa) floribus ſpicatis, fohis cordatis 
dentatis undulatis ſeſſilibus. Hort. Cuff. 306. Min- 

with" ſpiked flowers, and beart-  Iflented leaves 
which are waved, au fv e , 
eriſpa Danica five Germanien ſpecioſa. Mor. Hiſt, 3. 
7355. Daniſh or German curled Mint. © © 

8. MenTha (Rotundifolia) ſpicis confertis; foliis ova. 
tis rugoſis fefſilibus. Mint with ſpikes growing together. 
and oval rough leaves fitting cloſe to the hath. n- 
taſtrum folio rugoſo rotundiore ſpontaneum, fore 
ſpicato, odore 1 J. B. 3. 217. Wild Mn with 

à rounder roug an @ ſpiked flower, baving a 


ſtrong ſcent. | 
9. MenTaXx (Rubra) ſpicis confertis interruptis, foliis 
ovatis acuminatis dentatis ſeſſilibus. Min: 


oblon 
© with interrupted ſpikes of flowers growing together, and 

oblong, oval, acute-pointed, indented hover, Wing eleſe 

to the flalk, Mentha rotundifolia rubra, aurantii odo- 
| re, Mor. Hiſt. 3. 369. Rownd-leavedred Mint, ſmelling 
like an Orange, commonly called Orange Mint. 

10. MgenTHa (Chalepenſa) foliis oblongis dentatis, 
utrinque _ tomentolis ſeffilibus, ſpicis tenuioribus. 
Mint with oblong indented leaves, which are woolly on 
both fides, | ſet 496 to the falt, and very narrow ſpikes 
of flowers. Mentraſtum chalepenſe, r= own um, 
rarò florens. Boerh. Ind. alt. 1. p. 185. Narrow-leaved 


which rarely flowers. 


| wild Mint of . 
11. Myrna ( 5) floribus capitatis, foliis-ovatis 


ſerratis petiolatis, ſtaminibus corolla longioribus. 
Hort. Cliff. 306. Mint with flowers growing in beads, 
oval [awed leaves baving foot. talks, and ſtamina longer 
than the petals. Mentha rotundifolia paluſtris five 
N — major. C. B. P. 227. Greater roand-leaved 
Water Mint. 

-12. MznTra '(Nipricans) floribus' capitatis, foliis lan- 
ceolatis ſerratis fubpetiolatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 576. 
Mint with flowers growing in heads, and ſpear-ſhaped 
fawed leaves with ſhort foot-ftalks. hi fer- 
— 2 Folia. Rand. Broad-leaved blackiſh 


13. MenTaa (Arvenfs) floribus verticillatis, fokis ova- 

- _— ſerratis, ſtaminibus corolla brevioribus. Lin. 
| Sp. Plant. 577. Mint with flowers prowiny in wwhor!s, 
oval, acute, ſawed leaves, and ſtamina ſhorter than the 
petals. Mentha arvenfis, verticillata hirſuta. J. B. 


| or 217. Whorled hairy field Mint, or Calamint of the 


14. Myrna Exigua) floribus verticillatis, foliis ova- 
tis dentatis, ſtaminibus corolla longioribus. Mit with 
flowers growing in whorls, oval indented leaves, ani fta- 
mina longer thay the petals. Mentha aquarica, exigua. 
Trag. Lib. 1. c. 6. Smalleſt Water Ment. 

15. Murg (Gentilis) floribus verticillatis, foliis ova- 

tis, marginibus ciliatis, ſtartſinibus' coroflam æquan- 
tibus. Mint with whorled flowers, oval leaves whoſe bor- 
ders are hairy, and ſtamina equalling the petals. Men- 
tha verticillata, rotundiore folio, odore ocymi. Dale. 
Whorled Mint with a rounder leaf, ſmelling like Baſil. 

16. MrwrA (Hirſuta) floribus verticillatis, foliis ova- 
tis ſerratis hirfutis, ſtaminibus corolla longioribus. 
Mint with whorled flowers, oval, ſawed, hairy leaves, and 
Stamina longer "than the petals. Mentha aquatica five 
ſiſymbrium hirſutus. J. B. 3. 2. 224. Water Mint, 
or hairy Sifymbrium: | 

17. Mrxrna (Verticillata) floribus verticillatis, foliis 

lanceolatis acutis ſerratis, rugoſis, ſtaminibus corol- 
lam æquantibus. Mint with whorled flowers, ſpeur- 

zped, atute-pointed, ſawed, rough leaves, and ſtamina 
equalling the petals. Mentha verticillara, longiori 
acuminato folio, odore aromatico. Rand; Hort. Chel. 


Cat. Whorled Mint with a longer acute. pointed leaf, and 
an aromatic ſcent. 
There are ſeveral other varieties'of this genus, which 
have been found growing naturally in England, of which 
T have twelve or more in my own collection; but as I 
ſuſpect ſome of them to be only accidental variations, 
ariling from the different ſoils and ſituations where 
they have been found, I have not enumerated them 
either, thoſe which are here mentioned, I take to 
be diſtin& ſpecies, - having cultivated them NE 
irty 


ia 
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thirty 3, in which time I have not obſerved 
them 2 from one to another; ſeyeral of theſe 
I have propagated by ſeeds,” and have found them 
keep to the kind from which the ſeeds were ſaved. 
The firſt fort is what the gardeners cultivate to ſup- 
ply the markets, and is uſed both as a culinary herb, 
and for medicine; it is generally called Spear Mint, 
and by ſome Hart Mint; Parkinſon and Gerard title 
it Roman Mint; this is a plant fo well known, as to 
need no- deſeription. There are two varieties of this, 


one with a curled leaf, and the other has variegated | 
leaves, but both theſe I have had run from the com- 


mon ſort; theſe are by ſome preſerved in their gar- 


dens for the ſake of variety, therefore I have mention- | 


ed them here. | | 
This herb is greatly eſteemed for all diſorders of the 
ſtomach, loſs of appetite, and vomiting ;z there is a 
ſimple-water, a ſpirit, and compound ſyrup, and a 
diſtilled oil of it prepared in the ſhops, - -- | 
The ſecond fort hath ſmoother leaves than the firſt, 
and they are rather narrower, in other reſpects it 
agrees with that, ſo that it is frequently cultivated in 
the gardens for uſe, without diſtinction. 

The third ſort grows naturally in England; the 
leaves of this are ſhorter, and broader in the middle 


than either of the former, the ſerratures on their | 


edges are more acute, and their under ſides are wool- 
Ws and very white. The ſtalks divide more toward 
top, ſo are terminated by a greater number of 
ſpikes, the lower part of which are interrupted. 
he ſcent of this ſort is very like that of the Gar- 
den Mint. | N 
The fourth ſort hath longer and broader leaves than 
either of the former, Which are woolly and white. 
The ſerratures on their edges are farther aſunder, and 
are very ſharp pointed; they fit cloſe to the ſtalks, 
which are hairy. The ſpikes of flowers are ſlender, 
ſeveral of them growing together at the top of the 
ſtalk, which are hairy. This is the Mentaſtrum, or 
wild Mint of the ſnops, and is an ingredient in the 
Trochiſci de Myrrha. | | bs . 
The fifth ſort grows naturally in moiſt places in ſeveral 
pom of England, it is titled Spiked Horſe Mint, or 
Water Mint. The ſtalks of this are ſhorter than 
_ thoſe of either of the former, and are hairy, as are 
alſo the leaves, which are oval, ſpear- ſnaped, ſawed 
on their edges, and of a pale colour. The flowers 
ny ſhort thick ſpikes at the top of the ſtalks, 
their ſtamina being ſhorter than the petal. 
The ſixth ſort is found growing naturally in ſome 
parts of England; I have found it by the {ide of the 
river between Mitcham and Croydon, in Surry ;. this 
hath ſmooth purple ſtalks ; the leaves ate ſmaller 
than thoſe of common Mint; they are ſpear-ſhaped, 
ſawed on their edges, and of a darker green colour 
than either of the former; their midrib and veins are 
purple, and a little hairy on their under ſide. The 
ſpikes of flowers are ſhorter and thicker than thoſe of 
the common Mint, and are broken or interrupted at 
the bottom; they are of a dark purple colour, and 
their ſtamina are longer than the petal. The whole 
plant has a hot biting taſte like Pepper, and a plea- 
fant ſcent. There is z diſtilled water of . this plant 
kept in the ſhops, which is by moſt people preferred 
to that of the common Mint, for all the purpoſes 
which that is uſually preſcribed, and is eſteemed an 
excellent remedy againſt the ſtone and gravel. 
The ſeventh fort was originally brought from Den- 
mark, where it was thought to grow naturally, -but 
Dr. Linnæus fixes it as a native of Siberia. The 
ſtalks of this ſort are hairy, and riſe about the fame 
height with the common. The leaves are heart- 
| „deeply indented on their edges, waved and 
curled, and fit cloſe to the ſtalk, they are of a light 
. . The flowers are purple, 
- interrupted ſpikes at the top of 


. empalements are cut almoſt to the bottom, and the 
ſtyle of the flower is bifid, ſtanding out beyond | 
the petal. | | | 


— r 


be ſales; heir | 


— 


The eighth ſort grows naturally in many parts of 


do it is late in the ſummer. 


12 foot ſt 
iſh heads on the top of the ſtalks, they are 
has a warm biting 


* ; this riſes with a ſtrong, four - cornered, hairy 
ſtalk, about the fame height as the common Mint, 
branching out toward the top, and garniſhed with 
oval rough leaves ſitting cloſe to the ſtalks; they are 


of a dark green, and crenated on their edges. The 


— of flowers grow in cluſters at the top of the 
alks, which are ſhort and cloſe; the flowers are of 
an herbaceous white colour, and their ſtamina are 
ſtretched out beyond the petal. — 

The ninth ſort is commonly called Orange Mint, 
from its ſcent, which is ſomewhat like that of the 
rind of Orange. This riſes with an upright ſmooth 
ſtalk about the ſame height with the common Mint, 
but does not branch out like that; the leaves are 
much broader than thoſe of the common ſort; the in- 


dentures on their edges are deep, and they end in 


acute points, The ſpikes of flowers grow in cluſters 
on the top of the ſtalks, which are imerrupted ; they 
are of © yy colour, and their ſtamina are | #4 than 
the petal, It is commonly cultivated in gardens for 
” quent * | 2 65 

tenth ſort grows naturally at Aleppo, but is 
hardy enough to thrive in the 7 4 E England. 
This hath ſlender four-cornered ſtalks, which are pur- 
ple at bottom, but woolly upward, ſeldom branching z 
they are garniſhed with oblong indented leaves, which 
are downy on both ſides, ſitting cloſe to the ſtalks, 
The ſpikes of flowers are ſingle, and very ſlender ; 
theſe do not often appear in England, but when they 
It creeps much at the 
root, ſo the only way to obtain flowers, is to confine 
their roots in pots. a 
The eleventh ſort grows naturally in ditches in mo 
parts of England, and is commonly known by the 
name of Water Mint. This hath hairy ſtalks about 
a foot high, which branch toward the top, and are 
garniſhed with oval ſawed leaves, ſtanding. upon 
pretty long toot-ſtalks. The flowers grow in round- 


-1ſh ſpikes at the end of the branches; they are 


of a purple colour, and their ſtamina are longer 
than the petal, The whole plant has a ſtrong 
ſcent, ſomewhat like that of Penny” Royal. This 


| fort is ſometimes uſed in medicine, and is reckoned 


hotter than the Garden Mint: it is carminative, ex- 


pelling wind out of the ſtomach, and helping the 


cholic 
The twelfth fort grows naturally in ditches in ſeveral 
arts of England; the ſtalks of this are 2 
mooth, and ſhort, branching out on every ſide; the 
leaves are ſmall, ſpear-ſhaped, of a dark colour; 
they are but ſlightly ſawed on their edges, and ſtand 
The flowers grow in round- 
rple, 
is fort 
ng taſte, but not quite ſo hot as the 
Pepper Mint before defcribed, but is often uſed for 
jr. There is a variety of this which ſmells like Pen- 


Ro al. p 4 4 * 
The irteenth ſort grows naturally in arable land 
in moſt parts of England, and is rarely admitted in- 
to gardens. This is the Water Calamint of the 
ſhops, but is now ſeldom uſed in medicine. The 
ſtalks of this ſort riſe about a foot high and are hairy, 
garniſhed with oval leaves ending in acute points, 
and ſawed on their edges. The flowers grow in 
very thick whorls round the ſtalks; they are ſmall, 
of a purple colour, and their ſtamina are ſhorter than 
the pe The plant has a ſtrong ſcent hke Penny 


and their ſtamina are longer than the petal. 


The fourteenth ſort grows in watery go in many 
2 of England; this hath weak trailing ſtalks a 
oot and a half long, garniſhed with imall oval leaves 
which are indented on their edges, and ſtand upon 
pretty long foot-ſtalks. - The. flowers grow in thick 


whorls round the ftalks, they are purple, and their 


ſtamina are longer than the petall. 
The fifteenth ſort grows plentifully on the fide of the 


road between Bocking and Gosfield in Eflex; the ſtalk s 
| of this are much ſmaller, and not ſo long as thoſe of 


the former; the leaves are ſhorter and rounder, and 
$Y R are 


- ſhould ſpread a 
which will greatly encourage the roots againſt the ſuc- 


are very 
their borders ſet with hairs. 'The-whorls of flowers 
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little indented on their edges, but have 
are ſmaller, 'and the whole plant has the ſcent of 
Baſil. 

The ſixteenth fort grows naturally in ditches and on 
the ſides of rivers, in man ou of England. This 
hath hairy foor-cornered ſtalks; which are a foot or 
more in height; the leaves are oval, ſawed, and very 
hairy. The flowers-grow in large whorls toward the 


top of the ſtalks ; they are purple, and their ſtamina 
are longer than the petals. This hath a pleaſanter 


ſcent than the common Water Mint, fo is called Sweet | 


Water Mint by way of diſtinction: it ſtands in the 
liſt of ſimples in moſt diſpenſaries, but is now ſeldom 
uſed in medicine. | ' 

The ſeventeenth grows naturally by the ſide of the 


river Medway, between Rocheſter and Chatham. 
This riſes with ſlender hairy ſtalks near two feet high, 


garniſhed with ſpear-ſhaped leaves, ending in acute 
ery. which are ſawed on their edges; the ſtalks are 
et with whorls of flowers almoſt their whole 


length, ſo that they have frequently ten or twelve 


whorls on each. The flowers are purpliſh, and their 


ſtamina are equal with the petals; this hath a very 


pleaſant aromatic ſcent. 
All che forts of Mint are eaſily propagated by part- 


ing the roots in the ſpring, or by planting cuttings 


during any of the ſummer months, but they ſhould 
have a moiſt ſoil ; and after the cuttings are planted, 


if the ſeaſon ſhould prove dry, they muſt be often wa- 


tered until. they have taken root ; after which, they 
will require no farther care but to keep them clear 
from weeds : they ſhould be planted in beds about 
four feet wide, allowing a path about two feet broad 


between the beds, to water, weed, and cut the plants. 


The diſtance they ſhould be ſet is four or five 
inches, or more, becauſe they ſpread very much at 
their roots ; for which reaſon, the beds ſhould not 
ſtand Jonger than three years before you plant freſh, 
for by that time the roots will be matted ſo cloſely, 
as to rot and decay each other, if permitted to ſtand 
longer. There are ſome le who are very fond 
of Mint ſallad in winter and ſpring z in order to ob- 
tain which, they take up the roots before Chriſtmas, 
and plant them upon a moderate hot-bed pretty cloſe, 
covering them with fine earth about an inch thick, 


and cover the bed either with mats or frames of glaſs. 


In theſe beds the Mint will come up in a month's 
time, and be ſoon fit to cut for that purpoſe. 

When the herb is cut for medicinal uſe, it ſhould be 
done in a very dry ſeaſon, juſt when it is in flower 
for if it ſtand longer, it will not be near ſo handſome, 


nor ſo well taſted ; and if it be cut when it is wet, it 


will change black and be little worth ; this ſhould be 
hung up to dry in a ſhady place, where it may re- 
main until it be uſed. 


If the ſoil be good in which theſe plants are ſet, they 


will afford three crops every year, but after July they 
ſeldom prove. z therefore what ſhoots are pro- 
duced after that time ſhould be permitted to remain 


till Michaelmas, when they muſt be cut down cloſe ; 


and after having cleared the beds from weeds, you 
Fittle fine rich earth all over them, 


ceeding ſpring. 

As the diſtilled water of all the ſorts of Mint is eſ- 
teemed a very wholeſome cordial dram, ſo I ſhould 
think it might be ſubſtituted inſtead of thoſe vile 
ſpirits with which the common people intoxicate 
themſelves ; for the Pepper Mint water is as warm on 


the ſtomach as any ſort of dram, and more ſo than 


any of thoſe noxious ſpirits ;' and if this was mixed 


with fome other agreeable aromatic herbs, there 


tnight certainly be a diſtilled liquor much more pa- 


24d latable and wholeſome than what 1s now vended in 
common; for as the generality of the lower claſs of 


people are ſodebauched, as not to be contented with- 


- out'drams, ſo the leſs hurtful thoſe are made, the | 
better it will be for the public; and by introdueing | 


8 


uſi 
ME 
MENTZELIA. Plum. Nov. Gen. Plant. 40. tab. 


filled with lig 
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the diſtilling of herbs, there will be leſs occaGon for 
ing of Wheat. 
THACATARIA. Sce Nepera. 


6. Lin. Gen. Plant. 595. 
The name was given to this plant by Father Plumier, 
who diſcovered it in the French ſettlements in Ame- 
rica, in honour of Dr. Mentzelius, who was phyſician 
to the Elector of Brandenburgh, and who publiſhed 
an Index of plants in Latin, Greek, and High Dutch. 
3 gn ly oe are, F- 

flower hath a ſpreadi alement cut into five parts, 
which fits upon a — Oledrial germen. 2 


From the long cylindrical ger- 
men which is ſituated under the flower, ariſes a briſily 
le the length 'of the petals, crowned by a ſingle ſtigma. 
The germen afterward turns to a cylindrical long capſule 
with one cell, containing many ſmall ſceds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſation of 
Linnæus's thirteenth claſs, which includes thoſe 
plants whoſe flowers have many ſtamina and one ſtyle. 

We know but one Species of this genus, viz. 


MenTzeL1a (Aſpera.) Hort. Cliff. 492. Plumier titles 


it Mentzelia foliis & fructibus aſperis. Nov. Gen. 
Plant. 41. Mentzelia with prickly leaves and fruit. 
This plant grows plentifully at La Vera Cruz, from 
whence the ſeeds were ſent to England by the late Dr. 
William Houſtoun, which have — in the phy- 
ſic garden at Chelſea. 

This plant is annual; it riſes with a ſlender ſmooth 
ſtalk, which is ſtiff, and becomes a little woody, 
niling more than three feet high, branching out alter- 
nately at diſtances z the branches are diſtorted, and 
run into one another; theſe are garniſhed with leaves 
ſhaped like the point of an halbert, ſtanding alter- 
nately on the branches, upon ſhort foot-ſtalks ; they 
are covered with ſhort hooded prickles, which faſten 
themſelves into the clothes of thoſe who rub againſt 


them; and thoſe parts of the branches eaſily ſeparate 


from the plants, and adhere to the clothes in like 
manner as the ſeeds. of Clivers. The flowers come 
out ſingly from the joints of the (talk, reſting upon a 
cylindrical germen, which is near an inch in length, 
narrow at the baſe, but widens upward to the top. 
Upon the top of it comes out the empalement, which 
is ſpread open after the ſame manner as thoſe of the 
Onagra ; then the petals of the flower ſpread open 
upon the empalement ; they are of a pale yellow co- 
lour, and longer than the empalement. In the mid- 
dle ariſes a great number of ſtamina which are erect, 


and are terminated by ſingle ſummits z from the ger- 


men axiſes a ſingle ſtyle, which is as long as the petals, 
crowned by a ſingle ſtigma. The germen afterward 
turns to a long cylindrical capfule, armed with the 
like prickles as the leaves, which alſo faſten them- 
ſelves to the clothes of thoſe who rub againit them ; 
theſe have but one cell, which is filled with ſmall ſeeds. 
As this is an annual plant, which periſhes ſoon after 


the ſeeds are ripe, therefore the ſeeds muſt be ſown on 


a hot-bed early in the ſpring, that the plants may be 
brought forward early in the ſeaſon, otherwiſe they 
will not produce ripe ſeed in this country. When the 
lants are come up about an inch high, they ſhould 
each a into a ſeparate halfpenny pot 

t rich earth, and plunged into a hot- bed 

of tanners bark, being careful to ſhade then from the 
ſun until they have taken new root; after wh:ch time 
they muſt be conſtantly watered every other day in 
warm weather, and ſhould have freſh air every day 
admitted to them, in proportion to the warmth of the 
ſeaſon, and the heat of the bed in which they are 
plunged. In about ſix weeks or two months after 
tranſplanting, if the plants have made a good pro- 
greſs, they will have filled the pots with their roots, 
when they ſhould be. ſhifted into larger pots, which 
muſt be filled with light rich earth, and then plunged 
into the bark-bed in the ſtove, that they may have 
; | jor” 117 3" 2. FOom 
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room to grow in height, obſerving, 
ter them duly, as alſo to admit freſh air to them every 

day in warm weather: with this management the 
plants will riſe to the. height of three feet, and will 
produce ripe ſeeds the latter end of Auguſt or the be- 

© ginning of September. | | 
MEN ANTHES, is the Trifolium Paluſtre, or 

Bog Bean. | G 

This plant is common upon boggy places in divers 
rts of England, but is never cultivated in gardens; 
or which reaſon I ſhall not trouble the reader with 
any farther account of it, except the taking notice, 
that this plant is at preſent in er eſteem, being 
thought an excellent remedy for the rheumatiſm, 


gout, and many other diſorders. It is frequently | 
called Bog Bean, or Marſh Trefoil, in the markets, | 


and grows plentifully on bogs in many parts of Eng- 
land, where it is gathered and brought to ſupply the 
markets. 

MERCURIALIS. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 534. tab. 
308. Lin. Gen. Plant. 998. * plant takes its 
name from Mercury, becauſe the ancients had a no- 
tion, that the God Mercury brought this plant into 
uſe,] Mercury; in French, Mercuriale. 

The CnhARACTERSs are, | | f 
It is male and female in different plants; the male 
flowers have 4 ſpreading empalement, which is cut into 


three concave ſegments; theſe have no petals, but have | 


nine or twelve ereft hairy ſtamina, crowned by globular 
twin ſummits. The female flowers have no petals, but 


have two awl-ſhaped acute-pointed neftariums ; to each | 


of theſe there is a ſingle broad germen, impreſſed with a 
5 — between them ;, theſe roundiſh compreſſed germen 
have a prickly furrow on each fide, and t two re- 
flexed prickly flyles, crowned by acute reflexed ftigmas. 
The germen afterward turns to a twin capſule ſhaped like 
. the mo having two cells, each containing one round- 
ed. | 
This genus of plants is ranged in the eighth ſection of 
Linnæus's twenty-ſecond claſs, which includes thoſe 
lants whoſe male flowers grow on different plants 
the fruit, and have nine ſtamina in each. 
The Spxcies are, 

1. MxcunfAris (Annua) caule brachiato, foliis glabris. 
Hort. Cliff. 461. Mercury with a branching ſtalk and 
ſmooth leaves. Mercurialis ſpicata & teſticulata mas 
& fœmina. C. B. P. 121. Mercury with ſpiked and te/- 
ticulated flowers, which are both male and female, called 
French Mercury. | | | 

2. Mztrcurialls (Perennis) caule ſimpliciſſimo, foliis 
ſcabris. Hort. Cliff. 461. Mercury with a ſingle ſtalk 
and rough leaves. Mercurialis montana ſpicata & 
teſticulata. C. B. P. 122. Mountain Mercury, or Dogs 
Mercury, with ſpiked and teſticulated flowers. 

3. Merxcurialls (Tomentoſa) caule ſubfruticoſo, foliis 
tomentoſis. Hort. Cliff. 461. Mercury with a Fry 
ſomewhat ſhrubby, and woolly leaves. Mercurialis fruti 
coſa incana, ſpicata & teſticulata. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 
534. Shrubby hoary Mercury, having ſpiked and teſticu- 
lated flowers. | | 
The firſt ſort is commonly called French Mercury, 
from whence it might have been brought into Eng- 
land ; for although it is now become a weed in gar- 
dens and upon dunghills, yer it is ſeldom found grow- 
ing at a diſtance from habitations. This' is an an- 
nual plant, with a branching ſtalk about a foot high, 
garniſhed with ſpear-ſhaped leaves about an inch and 
a half long, indented on their edges, of a pale or yel- 
lowiſh green colour. The male plants have ſpikes of 
herbaceous flowers growing on the top of the ſtalks, 
theſe fall ſoon; but the female plants, which have 
teſticulated flowers proceeding from the fide of the 
ſtalks, are ſucceeded by ſeeds, which, if permitted 
to ſcatter, will produce plenty of plants of both 
ſexes, The leaves and ſtalks of this plant are uſed 
in medicine, and are reckoned aperitive and molli- 

ing. 9 

Tecond ſort grows under hedges and in woods in 

moſt parts of England. This hath a perennial root, 

which creeps in the ground; the ſtalks are ſingle and 


as before, to wa- | 
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without branches, riſing ten or twelve inches highs 
garniſhed with rough leaves, placed by pairs at each 
joint; they are of a dark green colour, and indented 
on their edges; theſe have their male flowers growing 
in ſpikes upon different plants, from thoſe which pro- 
duce ſeeds. | Pills: 
This hath a poiſonous quality, there have been many 
late inſtances of it, where people in the ſpring of the 
ear, when there has been a ſcarcity of greens, have 
boiled the leaves of this, and have ſuffered greatly by 
eating them. | | 
The third fort grows naturally in the ſouth of France, 
in Spain, and Italy. This riſes with a ſhrubby branch - 
ing ſtalk a foot and a half high, garniſhed with oval 
leaves placed by pairs, which are covered with a white 
down on both ſides. The male flowers grow in ſhort 
ſpikes from the fide of the ſtalks, n different 
lants from the fruit, which are teſticulated and 
oary. If the ſeeds of theſe are permitted to ſcatter, 
; the plants will come up the following ſpring and if 
the ſceds are ſown, it ſhould be performed in the au- 
tumn, for thoſe which are ſown in the ſpring ſeldom 
w the ſame year. This plant ſhould have a warm 
ituation and a dry rubbiſhy foil, in which it will live 
three or four years, but in hard froſt theſe plants'are 
frequently killed. | e 
MESEMBRYANTHEM UM. Dill. Gen, . 
Hort. Elth. 179. Ficoides. Tourn. Act. R. Par. 
. 1705. Fig Marygold. Wy 
The CHARACTERS are, #2010 io 3 rt + 
The flower hath a permanent ſpreading empalement of one 
leaf, which is cut at the top into frve acute parts. It 
bath one petal, which is cut into many linear ſegments: al- 
moſt to the bottom, and ranged in ſeveral ſeries, but are 
joined together at their baſe, within theſe are ranged a 
great number of hairy ſtamina, terminated"by' incumbent 
ſummits. Under the flower is fituated an obtuſefive-corner- 
ed germen, ſupporting ſometimes five, and often ten or more 
tle, which are reflexed, and crowned by ſingle ſtigmas. 
The germen afterward becomes a roundiſo 
having as many cells as there are ſtyles, 
ds 1 | 


* 


„ 


with ſmall 


eeds. 376 vs. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the fourth ſection 
of Linnzus's twelfth claſs, which includes thoſe plants 
whoſe flowers have from twenty to thirty ſtamina in- 
{erred in the empalement, and five ſtyles. 

The Specixs are, | 

1. MESEMBRYANTHEMUM (Nodiflorum) foliis alternis 
teretiuſculis obtuſis ciliatis. Hort. Upſal. 129. Me- 
ſembryanthemum with taper, obtuſe, hairy leaves, pom 
alternately. Ficoides Neapolitana, flore candido. H. L. 
Fig Marygold of Naples with @ white flower, or Egyp- 
tian Kali. | 


2. MESEMBRYANTHEMUM (Cryſtallinum) foliis alternis 
oyatis papuloſis undulatis. Hort. Cliff, 216. Meſem- 
bryanthemum with oval, obtuſe, waved leaves placed al- 
ternately. Ficoides Africana, folio plantaginis undu- 
lato, micis argenteis adſperſo. Tourn. Act. R. Par. 

1905. African Fig Marygold, with a waved Plantain 
leaf, marked with ſilvery ſpots, commonly called the Dia- 
mond Ficoides, or Diamond Plant. 2. 

3. MESEMBRYANTHEMUM (Geniculiflorym) foliis ſemite- 

retibus papuloſis diſtinctis floribus ſeſſilibus axillari- 
bus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 481. Meſembryanthemum mth 
half taper leaves, and flowers ſitting cloſe to the wings of 
the flalks. Ficoides Capenſe, folio tereti, flore albido. 

Pet. Gaz. 78. fol. 3. Fig Marygold of the Cape, with a 
taper leaf and a whitiſh flower. 

MesEgMBRY ANMTHEMUM' ( No#iflorum) foliis ſemicy- 
lindraceis, impunctatis diſtinctis, floribus peduncula- 
tis calycibus quadrifidis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 48 1. Meſem- 
bryanthemum with almoſt cylindrical leaves, and quadriſid 
foot-ftalks to the flowers. Ficoides Africana, erecta, 
arboreſcens, lignoſa, flore radiato, primo purpureo, 
dein argenteo, interdiu clauſo, noctu aperto. Boerh. 
Ind. alt. 1. 290. Upright, ligntous, tree Fig Marygold of 

Africa, with a Wy 16+ flower; which is at firſt purple, 
| rar ar ſilvery, ſhut in the day, and open at night. 

5. 


ESEMBRY ANTHEMUM (Splendens) foliis ſemiteretibus 


Tyr 


impunctatis recurvis diſtinctis congeſtis, calycibus 
| terminalibus 
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terminalibus digitiformibus. Lin. Sp. 689. Meſembry- 
anthemum with taper, unſpotted, recurved, diſtintt leaves 
in cluſters, whoſe empalement is finger-ſhaped. 
6. MestmBRYanNTHEMUM (Umbellatum) tohis ſubulatis, 
ſcabrido- punctatis connatis — patulo, caule erecto, 
corymbo trichotoma. Lin. Sp. Plant. 48 1. Meſembry- 
anthemum with awl- 
rough ſpots, an erect ſtalt, and a corymbus of flowers at 
the triple diviſion of the Pak Ficoides Africana erec- 


© fa texetifolia, floribus albis umbellatis. Par. Bat. - | 


Upright ld, with a t 0 
pright African Fig Marygold, with @ taper leaf, and 


white flowers growing m 


7. MtsreMBRYANTHEMUM (Calamiforme) acaule foliis 


ſubteretibus adſcendentibus impunctatis connatis, flo- 
ribus octagynis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 48 1. Meſembryanthe- 
mum without a ſtalk, almoſt taper * which join at their | 
baſe, and flowers having 215 Ficoides Capenſis 

, wm > cepzz folio, flore wh Brad, Suec. p. 
10. fol. 1g. 
Onion leak: and a ftamineous 

8. MeStRMBRYANTHEMUM' ( — foliis alternis lan- 
ceolatis planis impunctatis 82 laxis ſimplicibus 


calycibus pentagonis. Hort. Cliff. 217. Meſembryan- 
tbemum with ſhaped leaves obs are not 


- ſpitted, a fingle weak ſtalk, and a frve-cornered empate- | 


_= Ficoides Africana, „ r tripolit folio, 
ore argenteo. Hort. Chelſ. Trailing African Fig Ma- 
meld, with a Tripolium leaf and a ſilvery flower. 
9. MesgMBRYANTHEMUM (Bellidifloram) acaule, foliis 
triquetris linearibus impunctatis apice trifariam denta- 
tis. Hort. Cliff. 218. M/ 
—— narrow, three-cornered, unſpotted leaves, marked 
- with thrte indentures at their points. Ficoides Capen- 
ſis humilis, folio triangulari in r 2 


flore nne; Brad. Suec. p 18. 
Dwarf with a roma , in- 
dented at tbe top, 2 


10, Mgs2MBRYANTHEMUM Subelates) wet foliis ſub- 
ulatis triquetris dorſo ſupernè ſerratis. Meſembryan- 


themum tyithout 4 ftalk, and awl-ſhaped three cornered 


leaves, whoſe back part is ſawed toward the top. 

11. MESBMBRYANTHEMUM (Deltoides) foliis deltoidibus 
triquetris dentatis impunctatis diſtinctis. Hort. Cljff. 
218. Meſebryanthemum with three-cornered indented 
leaves, which are ſhaped like the Greek delta, without 
ſpots, and diſtin. Ficoides Africana, folio trian 
craſſo, brevi, glauco, ad tres margines aculeato. 

«\Boerh. Ind. alt. 1. 290. African Fig Marygeld, with a 
ſhort, thick, gray, triangular leaf, with prickles on the 
arte edges. 7 

12. MeseMBRYANTHEMUM (Caleſcens) cauleſcens, 45 
iis deltoidibus, lateribus minime dentatis. Salty Me- 
ſembryanthemum, with leaves ſhaped like the Greek delta, 
._ e ſides are a little indented, | Ficoides Africana, fo- 


— gold, wirb very thick, ſhort, triangular, gray 
having no. ſpines on their edges. 


13. MiSSMBRYANTHEMUM . (Barbatum) foliis ſubovatis 


papuloſis diſtinctis apice barbatis. Hort. Cliff. 216. 
Meſembryanthemum with almoſt oval leaves, having 4 
tina bladders bearded at their points. Ficoides ſeu ficus 
- aizoides Africana, folio. variegato aſpero, ad apicem 
ſtella ſpinoſa armato. Boerh. Ind. alt. 1. p. 291. Afri- 


can Fig Marygeld, with a rough variegated * whoſe | 


int is armed"with ſhines in form of a flar. | 
= MeSEMBRYANTHEMUM . caulibus m- 
bentibus, foliis teretibus papuloſis apice barbatis. 
Meſembryant bemum with decumbent ſtalks and taper blad- 
dered leaves, whoſe. points are bearded like a far. Fi- 
coides cens, folio tumido, extremitate 
ſtellatà, flore 8 
— Fig 0 t Cape, with a peared 
fy and a purple flower. 
15: wy 2044 15h" (Hiſpidum bg foliin:cylindricis 
565 — diſtinctis, caule n * 2 Plant. 482. 
prickly Jlalk, and deflexed. . 


| LEG rods bladders Ficoides Afra, fru- 


ticoſa, caule lanugime argented  ornato, folio thfeti, 
mph pune ab Tal beet" 


which join, having | 


Low Fig Mary . with an 


anthemum without a ftalk, | 


lo exiangulari glauco, breviſſimo, craſſiſſimo, Fe l. | 
- non ſpinoſo. Boerh. Ind. alt. 1. 290. African H 
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dlaceo, Boerh. Ind. alt. 1. 291. African ſbrully Fi; 
ö Marygold, Poo alls adonned with fibvery down, pk 


long, ſmall, taper leaves, ſpotted as it were with 
drops, and a Violt-colow ah flower. 2 


* zerwtay avrerticcl (Yilleſum) caule foliiſque 


pubeſcentibus. Hort. Cliff. 217. Aſeſembryautbemum 
boſe Balks and leaves are garniſprd with: downy bairs, 
17. © MeSEMBRYANTHEMUM (Scabrum) foliis fubulatis 
diltintis ſubtus undique muricatis, calycibus mu- 
ticis. Hort. Cliff. 219. Meſembryautbemurs with aw]. 


ſhaped leaves, which are diſtin, every where rottgh on 
2 under fide, and chaffy empalements. Ficoides Afra, 
fol argu viridi longo aſpero, flore violaceo. 

alt. 290. Fuer ig Mangold, with 4 

. green, rough, rriangular Teaf, and a Violet-coloured 


185 Masustnn va NABU (Uncinatum) articulis cauli- 
nis terminatis in folia connata acuminata ſubtus den- 
tata. Hort. Cliff. 218. Meſembryanthemum whoſe joints 
of the ftalks are terminated by acute pointed leaves, which 


| 
[ 
| 
| 


f are joined at their baſe, eke under fide, 
Ficoides Afra, folio glauco, 383 
breviſſimo, apice ſpinoſo. b. Berk. Ind. alt. 290. 


. can Fig Marygold, with @ ſhort, perfotiated, n 
1 752 point is prickly, commonly called Buckſhorn 


19. „ ee (Perfoliataim) perfoliatum, 
foliis majoribus, apicibus triacanthis. Hort. Elth. 251. 
Perfoliate Me m with leaves, whoſe 
points have three thorns. Ficoides A fruteſcens 

xerfoliata, folio triangulari glauco — cortice 
ſo candido wink, Touen, Act. Par. 1705. Shrubby, 
perfoliate, African, Fig Marygold, with à triangular, 
gray, ſpotted leaf, pe | a thin, "white, 3 bark, com- 
monty called Stag ſhern Ficoides. * 
20. MESEMBRYANTHEMUM 2 ) foliis. tereti-tri- 
quetris punctatis diſtinctis ſpinis ramoſis. Hort. Cliff. 
21 NC Meſembryantbemum with taper three-cornered leaves, 
which have diſtlinis ſpots and branching ſpines. Ficoides 
Africana, aculeis longiſſimis & foliolis naſcentibus ex 
foliorum alis. Tourn. Act. R. Par. 170g. African Fig 
Marygald wilb long ſpines, and ſmaller leaves arifing 
from the wings of the leaves. 

21, MaSgEMBRYANTHEMUM (Tuberoſum) foliis ſubulatis 

ppiloſis, diſtinctis apice patulis radice capitati, 
Hot. Cliff. 216. Meſembryanthemum with awil-ſhaped 
pimply leaves, and a beaded root. Ficoides Africana, 
folio triangulari recurvo, floribus umbellatis obſoleti 
coloris, externè purpureis. Tourn. Act. Par. 1705. 

African Fig Marygold with a 2 2 recur ved leaf, 
and umbellated flowers f a dark which are pur- 
ple an their outfide. 

22, MgSEMBRYANTHEMUM. (7 enuifaliam) folus ſubulatis 
ſemiteretibus is, diſtinctis internodio longioribus. 
Hort. Cliff. 216. Meſembryanthemum with awl-fhaped, 

„ ſmooth, diſtind leaves, whoſe joints are far- 

Pant. . Ficoides Capenſis humilis, teretifolia, 
are coccineo. Brad. Suec. p. 13. Low. Fig Marygold 
of tha Cape, with a taper leaf and a ſcarlet flower. 

23. MESEMBRYANTHEMUM (Stipulaceum) foliis ſubtri- 
quetris compreſſis incurvatis punctatis diſtinctis con- 

geſtis baſi marginatis. Lin. Sp. 69 3. Meſembryantbe- 
mum with three-cornered,, compraſſed, incurved leaves, 
having diſtintt ſpots, whoſe baſe are bordered and cluſtered. 
Meſembryanthemum fruteicens, flore purpureo rari- 
ore. Hort. Elth. tab. 209. 

24. Mas2MBRYANTHEMUM (Craſſifolium) foliis ſemicy- 
- lindricis impunctatis connatis, apice triquetris caule 

repenteſemicylindricis. Hort. Cliff. a 17. Meſembryun- 

| themumwith @ creeping cylindrical falt, cylindrical ſmoot) 
leaves, joiniug at their baſe, whoſe points are three-cor- 
nered. Ficoides Africana reptans, - folio tria 

flore ſaturate purpureo. Brad. — 7 p. 16. Tz 
Cropping can. Fig Marygold with a ane 

> and — Noe. 

ho fasmMBRYANTHEMUM (Falcatum) folitis fub-acina- 

eiformibus incurvis punctatis diſtinctis ramis tereti- 
bus. Hort. Cliff. 219. Meſemlryantbomum b diſtiucl, 

. e feliz Bape leaves; and . branches... Fi- 

coides Afra folio triangulari enſiforms er 

' 1 ** re 


. 
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flore dilute purpuraſcente filamentoſo. Brad. Suec. 
Dec. 5. tab. 42. African Fig Marygold with a triangu- 
lar, cimeter-ſhaped, ſhort leaf, and a pale purpliſh flower. 
26. MESEMBRYANTHEMUM (Glomeratum) foliis teretiuſ- 
culis compreſſis punctatis, caule paniculato multifloro. 
Lin. Sp. 694. Meſembryanthemum with taper, com- 
preſſed, ſpotted leaves, and a panicled talk with many 
ers. Meſembryanthemum falcatum minus, flore 
carneo minore. Hort. Elth. tab. 213. 
27. MESEMBRYANTHEMUM (Edule) foliis zquilateri-tri- 
uetris acutis ſtrictis impunctatis connatis carina ſub- 
— caule ancipiti. Lin. Sp. 695. Meſembryant be- 
mum with equilateral, acute, unſpotted leaves joined at 
their baſe, whoſe keel are ſawed. Ficoides ſeu ficus 
aizoides Africana major procumbens, triangulari fo- 
lio, fructu maximo eduli. H. L. 244. Greater trail- 


ing African Fig Marygold, with a triangular leaf and a 
large eatable fruit. 5 

a8. MEsSEMBRYANTHEMUM (Bicolorum) foliis ſubulatis 
lævibus punctatis diſtinctis caule fruteſcente corollis 
bicoloribus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 695. Meſembryanthemum 

with awl-ſhaped ſmooth leaves, which have different 
ſpots, a . ſtalk, and the flower of two colours. Fi- 
coides Capenſis fruteſcens, folio tereti punctato, pe- 
talis luteis. Brad. Suec. 1. p. 8. tab. 7. . Shrubby Fig 
Marygold of the Cape, with a taper leaf having punc- 

' tures, and yellow petals. 

29. MESEMBRYANTHEMUM (Acinaciforme) foliis acina- 
ciformibus impunctatis connatis, angulo carinali ſca- 
bris, petalis lanceolatis. Lin. Sp. 695. Meſembryan- 
themum with ſharp, three-cornered, unſpotted leaves, 
Joined at their baſe, whoſe keel are rough, and ſpear-ſhaped 
petals of the flower. Ficoides Africana folio longo tri- 
an i incurvo, caule purpureo. Tourn. Act. Par. 
1705. African Fig Marygold with a long triangular leaf, 
which is incurved, and a 9 

30. MESEMBRYANTHEMUM (Loreum) foliis ſemicylin- 
dricis recurvis congeſtis baſi interiore gibbis connatis, 
caule pendulo. Lin. Sp. 694. Meſembryanthemum with 
cylindrical recurved leaves, whoſe baſe are cluſtered and 

Join, and a pendulous ſtalk. Meſembryanthemum lo- 
reum. Hort. Elth. tab. 200. N | 

31. MzSEMBRYANTHEMUM (Serratum) foliis ſubulatis 
triquetris punctatis diſtinctis angulo carinali retrorſum 
ſerratis. Lin. Sp. 696. Meſembryanthemum with awl- 

ſhaped leaves having diſtint# ſpots, and the angle of the 

44 ſawed. Meſembryanthemum ſerratum flore ace- 
tabuliformi luteo. Hort. Elth. tab. 192. 

32. MESEMBRYANTHEMUM (Tuberculatum) acaule foliis 
ſemicylindricis connatis externè tuberculatis. Hort. 
Cliff. 219. Meſembryanthemum without a ſtalk, and cy- 
lindrical Ca which have tubercles on their out/ides, and 
are joined at their baſe. Ficoides Afra, folio trian- 

lari, longo, ſucculento, caulibus rubris. Boerh. 
d. alt. 290. African Fig 1 7! yt with a long, tri- 
ular, ſucculent leaf, and red ftalks. 

„ (Veruculatum) foliis trique- 
tro-cylindricis acutis connatis arcuatis impunctatis 
diſtinctis. Hort. Cliff. 220. Meſembryanthemum with 
three - cornered cylindrical leaves which are connetied at 
their baſe, bowed and ſmooth. Ficoides Afra arbore- 
ſcens, folio tereti glauco, apice purpureo craſſo. 
Boerh. Ind. alt. 291. African Tree Fig Marygold, with 
a taper. gray leaf, having a thick purple top. 

34. MeseMBRY ANTHEMUM (Glaucum) foliis triquetris 
acutis, punctatis diſtinctis calycinis foliolis ovato- 
cordatis, Lin. Sp. 696. Meſembryanthemum with acute 
three-cornered leaves marked with punctures, and oval 
rn La empalements. Ficoides Afra caule lignoſo, 
erecta, folio triangulari enſiformi ſcabro, flore luteo 
magno. Boerh. Ind. alt. 289. African Fig Marygold 
with an erect ligneous talk, a triangular, cimeter-ſhaped, 

' rough leaf, and a large yellow flower. 

35. MESEMBRYANTHEMUM- (Corniculatum) foliis trique- 
rro-ſemicylindricis ES, ſupra baſin li- 
nea elevatis connatis. Lin. Sp. 697. Stalky Meſembry- 
anthemum with three-cornered, ſemicylindrical, rough, ſpot- 
ted leaves, which are connected at their baſe. F icoides 
Afra triangulari longiſſimo, marginibus obtuſioribus, 
flore o, intus 


long pio. Boerh, 


* 


nd. alt. 289. African Fig Mary- 
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| gold with a long triangular leaf, obtuſer borders, and a 

rge flower of a pale yellow mow. marked with a 
long red ſtreak on the outſide. 

36. MgSEMBRYANTHEMUM (Expanſum) foliis planiuſcu- 
lis lanceolatis impunctatis patentibus diſtinctis oppo- 
ſitis alternatiſque remotis. Lin. Sp. 697. Meſembryan- 
themum with plain, ſpear-ſhaped, unſpotted leaves, which 
ſpread diſtinly, and are oppoſite p alternate at a diſ- 

tance, Ficoides Africana humifuſa, folio triangulari 

longiore glauco, flore flaveſcente. Tourn. Acad. R. 

Par. 1705. 7 rang can Fig Marygold, with a 

longer, gray, triangular leaf, and a yellowiſh flower, 

. MrseMBRYANTHEMUM (Micans) foliis ſubulatis tri- 

2 punctatis diſtinctis, caule ſcabro. Lin. Sp. 
96. Meſembryantbemum with three-cornered awl-ſhapcd 
leaves, which are diftinftly ſpotted, and a rough ſtalk. 
Meſembryanthemum micans, flore Phœnicio, filamen- 
tris atris. Hort. Elch. tab. 215, N 

38. MeSeMBRYANTHEMUM (Tertuoſum) foliis planiul- 
culis oblongo-ovatis ſubpapilloſis confertis connatis, 
calycibus tryphyllis bicornibus. Lin. Sp. 697. Me- 
ſembryanthemum with plain, oblong, oval leaves joining 
at their baſe, and a three-leaved empalement with two 
horns. Ficoides Capenſis procumbens ale folio, flore 
albo medio croceo. Brad. Suec. Dec. 2. p. 7. tab. 16. 
Trailing Fig Marygold of the Cape, with an Olive leaf, 
and a whits flower of a Saffron colour in the middle. 

39 MesSeMBRYANTHEMUM (Ringens) ſubacaule, foliis 
ciiaro-dentatis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. 218. Aeſembryar- 
themum with a ſhort ſtalk, and leaves having hairy inden- 
tures. Ficoides Capenſis humilis, folio triangulari 
prope ſumitatem dentato, flore luteo. Brad. Suec. 
Dec. 2. p. 8. tab. 17. Low Fig Marygold of the Cope, 
with a triangular leaf indented waa) the lep, and a 
yellow flower, commonly called Dogs Chap Ficoides. 

40. MESEMBRY ANTHEMUM (Reftratum) acaule, foliis ſe- 
micylindricis connatis externe tuberculatis. Lin. Sp. 
696. Meſembryanthemum without a ſtalk, having cylindri- 
cal leaves joined at their baſe, and tubercles on the but- 
fide. Ficoides Afra folio triangulari, enſiformi craſſo 
brevi, ad margines laterales multis majoribus ſpinis 
aculeato. Martyn. Cent. 30. tab. 30. African Lig 
Marygold, with a triangular, cimeter-ſhaped, ſhort, thick 
leaf, whoſe fide borders have many large ſpines, commonly 
called Cats Chap Ficoides. | 

41. MesEMBRYANTHEMUM (Dolabriferme) foliis dolabri- 

» formibus punctatis. Hort. Cliff. 219. Meſembryanthe- 

mum with ax-ſhaped ſpotted leaves. Ficoiden Capenſis 
humilis foliis cornua cervi referentibus, petalis luteis, 
noctiflora. Brad. Suec. 1. p. 11. tab. 10. Low Fi 
Marygold of the Cape, with leaves like a ſtag's horn, yel- 
low petals, and a * opening at night. 

42, MESEMBRYANTHEMUM (Difforme) foliis difformibus 
punctatis connatis. Prod. Leyd. 287. Meſembryanihe- 
mum with deformed leaves. Ficoides Afra foliis latiſſi- 
mis craſſimis lucidis, difformibus. Boerh. Ind. alt. 
292. African Fig Marygold, with very broad, thick, bin- 

ing, deformed leaves. 

43. MESEMBRYANTHEMUM (Lucidum) acaule foliis lin- 
guiformibus lucidis imarginatis. Meſembryanthemum 
without a ſtalk, and tongue-ſhaped lucid leaves, indented 
at the top. Ficoides Afra acaulos, foliis latiſſimis craſ- 
ſis lucidis conjugatis, flore aureo ampliſſimo. Tourn. 
Acad. R. Scien. 1705. African Fig Mangold without 
a ſtall, broad, thick, ſhining leaves growing ty pairs, and 
a very large yellow flower. N 

44. MESEMBRYANTHEMUM (Linguiforme) acaule foliis 
linguiformibus altero margine craſſioribus impuncta- 
tis. Lin. Sp. 699. Meſembryanthemum withcut a ſtalk, 
very broad tongue-ſhaped leaves, one edge being thicker 
than the other, and without ſpots. Ficoides Atra acau- 
los, foliis latiſſimis craſſiſſimis, lucidis conjugatis, flore 
aureo amplo, pedunculo brevi. Boerh. Ind. alt. 292. 
African Fe Marygold having no ſtalk, very broad, thick, 
ſhining leaves placed by pairs, and a large golden flower 
with a ſhort foot: ſtalł. 74, 

45. MEsEMBRYANTHEMUM (Albidum) acaule foliis tri- 
quetris. Meſembryanthemum having no ſtalk, and gray, 

entire, three-cornered leaves. Meſembryanthemum to- 
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2 luteo, extus linea rubra |. 


lis robuſtis albicantibus. Hort. Elth. 243. Meſembry- 
anthemum with ſtrong whitiſh leaves. 
| ls. 4 46. Mr- 


46. Mrariimey anthentu (Papiencforme) foliis alter- 
nis ſubulatis triquetris longiſſimis impunctatis. Hort. 
Cliff. 216. Meſembryantbemum with alternate, awl- 


: ſhaped, three-cornered leaves, which are very long, with- | 
| Ficoides Capenſis, caryophylli folio, flore 
p. 5. tab. 14. 
Fig Marygold of the Cape, witb a Cleve Gilli oer leaf, 


out ſpots. 
aureo ſpecioſo. Brad. Suec. Dec. 2. 
and à beautiful golden-coloured flower. 

Theſe plants are moſt 6f them natives of the Cape of 
Good Hope, from whence their feeds were firſt 
brought to Holland, and the plants raifed in many of 
their curious gardens, and have ſince been communi- 


cated to moſt parts of Europe; theſe were at firſt ti- 


tled Chryſanthemum by the old botaniſts, but after- 
ward they were titled Ficoides by Herman and 
Tournefort, from their capſules being ſhaped like 
little Figs; afterward they had this title of Meſem- 
bryanthemum applied to them, which ſignifies a 
flower opening in the middle of the day, which is what 
moſt of the ſpecies do; there are three or four of 
them which open in the evening, and are cloſed all 
the day; theſe have been ſeparated from the others 
by ſome, and have had the title of Nycterianthemum 
applied to them, from their flowers being expanded 
in the night; but as they all agree in the characters 
which diſtinguiſh the genus, they ſhould by no means 
be ſeparated, + 

Moſt of the plants of this genus have beautiful 
flowers, which appear at different ſeaſons of the year; 
ſome of them flower early in the ſpring, others in ſum- 
mer, ſome in the autumn ; and there are others which 
flower in winter; and many of them produce their 
flowers in ſuch quantity, as that when they are ex- 
panded, the plants are entirely covered with them ; 
they have all of them thick ſucculent leaves, but ſome 
of the ſpecies are much more ſo than others, and the 
figures of their leaves vary ſo much in the ſeveral ſpe- 


cies, that they afford an agreeable variety when they 


are not in flower. 
To deſcribe all the ſpecies which are here mentioned, 
would ſwell this work too much, and as their titles 


are ſhort deſcriptions of the ſpecies, I ſhall not en- 


large more on that head, but proceed to their culture. 
All the ſorts here mentioned are perenmal plants ex- 
cept the two firſt, which are annual. The perennial 
ſorts are eaſily propagated by cuttings during any of 
the ſummer months ; ſuch of them as have ſhrubby 
ſtalks and branches, very readily take root when 
planted in a bed of light ſoil, and covered either with 
mats or glaſſes, but when they are covered with the 


Jatter, they muſt be ſhaded every day when the ſun 


is warm; theſe cuttings of the ſhrubby ſorts need 
not be cut from the plant more than five or ſix days 


before they are planted, during which time they 


ſhould be laid in a dry room, not too much ex- 
ofed to the ſun, that the part which was ſeparated. 


rom the old plants may heal over and dry before | 


they are planted, otherwiſe they are apt to rot; theſe 
may be planted at about three inches diſtance from 
= - b other, and the earth preſſed cloſe to them, but 

none of their leaves ſhould be buried in the ground, 
for as they abound with moiſture, ſo if they are co- 
vered with the earth, it will cauſe them to rot, and 
that often deſtroys the cuttings ; therefore when 
the cuttings are taken from the old plants, they 
| ſhould be diveſted of their lower leaves, ſo far as 
may be neceſſary, to allow a naked ſtalk of ſufficient 
length for planting. 


When the curtings are planted, it will be neceſſary to | 


give them a little water, to ſettle the ground about 
them, but it ſhoold be done with caution, for too 
much wet will ſpoil them; if theſe are ſhaded every 
day from nine or ten o'clock till three or four, when 
the ſun is warm, it will prevent the ground from dry- 
ing too faſt, ſo that the eng) need not be watered 
oftener than once in a week; but if there ſhould hap- 
pen ſome | 


they ſhould be ſcreened from hard rains. The cut 
tings thus managed will have put out good roots i 


der cover. ; 
ntle ſhowers of rain, it will be proper to | The firſt ſort grows naturally in Egypt, where they 


take off their covers, and let them receive it, but | 
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about ſix weeks, when they ſhould be carefully taken 
up, and each planted in a ſeparate ſmall pat filled 
with light fandy carth, and then placed in a ſhady 
ſituation, giving them a little water to ſettle the earth 
to their roots; in this place they may remain about 
ten days or a fortnight, by which time they will 
have taken good root, and may be removed to a 
ſheltered place, where they may more ſun, in 
which they may remain till autumn ; during the ſum- 
mer months, theſe may be watered twice, or in ve 


hot weather, three times a week, but it muſt not be 


given them in too great plenty; but as the ſun de- 
clines in autumn, they ſhould not have it oftener than 
once a week, for if they are often ſupplied with it 
the plants will grow luxuriant; their leaves and 
branches will he ſo replete with moiſture, that the 
early froſts in the autumn will deſtroy them; whereas 
when they are kept dry, their growth will be ſtinted; 
ſo that they will be hardy enough to reſiſt ſmall froſts, 
but there muſt be care taken that they do not ſhoot 
their roots through the holes of the pots into the 
pom for when they do, the plants. will grow very 
uxuriant; and when the pots are removed, and thoſe 
roots are torn off, their leaves and branches will 
ſhrink, ſo will not recover it in a long time, if ever; 
to prevent which, the pots ſhould be removed every 
fortnight, and where the roots are beginning to come 
through the pots, they ſhould be cut off. The {orcs 
which grow very freely ſhould be ſhifted three tim; 
in the ſummer, to pare off their roots, and keep then: 
within compaſs, and theſe ſhould never be planted 
rich earth the reaſons before given; for if the 
earth is freſh, there will require no dung or other 
compoſt, unleſs it is ſtrong, in which cate ſea ſand, 
or lime rubbiſh, will be a good mixture; the quan- 
tity of either muſt be in proportion to the ſtiffneſs of 
the 1 wh always — careful to render it ſo light, 
as that the wet may eaſily pals off. 5 
We next proceed to treat of thoſe ſorts, whoſe ſtalks 
and leaves are very ſucculent. The cuttings of theſe 
ſhould be taken from the plants ten days or a fort- 
night before they are planted, that they have 


time for their wounded part to heal over and dry; the 


lower leaves of theſe ſhould alſo be ſtripped off, that 


their naked ſtalks may be of a ſufficient length for 


planting. As theſe are moſtly plants of humble 
growth, ſo if their ſtalks are diveſted of their leaves 
an inch and a half, it will be ſufficient. The cuttings 
of theſe ſorts require to be covered with glaſſes, to 
keep off the wet; they mult allo have leſs water than 
the other, but in other particulars require the ſame 
treatment. The roots of theſe do not ſpread and ex- 
tend ſo much as thoſe of the other, ſo will not require 
to be ſhifted oftener than twice a year at moſt ; they 
muſt alſo be kept in ſmall pots to confine their roots; 


the earth in which they are planted ſhould be rather 


light and not rich. During the ſummer ſeaſon they 
muſt not have too much wet, and in the winter they 
muſt have bur lirtle water. If theſe ſucculent ſorts are 
placed in an open airy glaſs-caſe in winter, where they 
may have free air admitted to them in plenty in mild 
weather, and ſcreened from the froſt, they will thrive 
much better than when they are more tenderly treated. 
The other ſhrubby kinds may be ſheltered in winter 
under a common frame, Where, if they are protected 
from froſt and wet, it is all they require; for the har- 
dier theſe are treated, the greater quantity of flowers 


they will produce: and ſome of the forts are ſo hardy, 


as to hve abroad when planted cloſe to a good aſ- 
peed wall, and in a poor dry foil; fo that where 
there is room to diſpoſe them againſt a wall, and the 
border is raiſed with lime rubbiſh to prevent their 
rooting ** and growing luxuriant, they may be 
preſerved through the winter with very little ſhel- 
ter, and theſe vil flower much better than thoſe un- 


— 


cut up the plants, and burn them for pot-aſh ; and 


this is eſteemed as the beſt ſort for making hard ſope, 
#4 the bel ire uff 


This 
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This is an annual plant, which does got perfect ſeeds 
in England; for when it is placed in the ſtove, or kept 
in the hot-bed, their ſtalks grow long and flender, ſo 
are not productive of flowers; and thoſe which are 
raiſed 1n hot-beds, and afterward expoſed in the open 
air, will flower pretty freely, but do not perfect their 
| ſeeds, As this plant will thrive in South Carolina as 
well as in its native ſoil, ſo it might turn to the ad- 
vantage of that colony, and likewiſe become benefi- 
cial to the public, if the inhabitants could be prevailed 
on to cultivate this plant. 
The ſecond ſort is annual; this is a native at the 
* 1 of Good Hope. It is propagated for the odd- 
nels of its leaves and ſtalks, which are cloſely covered 
over with pellucid pimples full of moiſture, which, 
when the fun ſhines on the plants, they. reflect the 
light, and appear like ſmall bubbles of ice ; from 
whence ſome have called it the Ice Plant, and others 
have named it the Diamond Plant, or Diamond Fi- 
coides. 
This ſort is propagated by ſeeds, which muſt be 
ſown on a hot-bed early in the ſpring ; and when the 
lants come up, they mult be planted on a freſh hot- 
bed to bring them forward ; after they have taken 


root in the hot-bed, they ſhould have but little wet, 


for moiſture will rot them. When they are grown 
large enough to tranſplant again, they ſhould be each 
lanted into a ſmall pot, filled with light freſh earth, 
— not rich, and plunged into a hot- bed of tan, ob- 
ſerving to ſhade them in the heat of the day until they 
have taken new root; then they ſhould have plenty 
of freſh air admitted to them every day in warm wea- 
ther, to prevent their drawing weak. In the latter 
end of June, ſome of the plants may be inured to bear 
the open air, and afterward they may be turned out of 
the pots, and planted into a warm border, where they 
will thrive, and ſpread their branches to a great diſ- 
tance upon the ground; but theſe plants will not be 
very productive of flowers, therefore ſome of them 
muſt be continued in the ſmall pots, and may at the 
ſame time, when the others are planted out, be re- 
moved into the ſtove or glaſs-caſe, placing them up- 
on the ſhelves, that the roots may not get out from 
the bottom of the pots, ſo that they may be confined, 
which will cauſe them to flower plentifully, and from 
theſe good ſeeds may every year be obtained, 
MESPILUS Mira, Gr.] Tourn, Inſt. R. H. 
641. tab. 410. Lin. Gen. Plant. 549. The Medlar. 
The CHARACTERS are, | 
The empalement of the flower is permanent, of one leaf, 
cut into five ſpreading concave ſegments. 
is compoſed of frve roundiſh concave petals, which are in- 
ſerted in the empalement. The number of ſtamina are 
different in the ſeveral ſpgcies, from ten to twenty or more, 
theſe are alſo inſerted in the empalement, and are termi- 
nated by ſingle ſummits. The germen tis ſituated under the 
flower, and ſupports an uncertain number of ſtyles from 
three to five, which are crowned by headed ſtiemas. The 
germen afterward becomes a roundiſh or oval berry, car- 
rying the empalement on its top, and inclofing four or five 
hard ſeeds. | | 
This genus of plants is ranged in the fourth ſection 
of Linnæus's twelfth claſs, which includes the plants 
whoſe flowers have twenty ſtamina inſerted to the em: 
palement, and five ſtyles. | 
'The SPECIES are, * 
. Mrspilus (Hylveſtris) inermis, foliis lanceolatis den- 
tatis acuminatis, ſubtus tomentoſis, calycibus acumi- 
natis. Smooth Medlar, with ſpear-ſhaped, acute. pointed, 
- indented leaves, woolly on their under fide, and acute- 
pointed empalements, Meſpilus folio laurino major, 
fructu minori, rariori ſubſtantia. Hort. Cath. Greater 
Medlar with a Bay-tree leaf, and a ſmaller leſs ſubſtantial 
Fruit. 4 
3 (Germanica) inermis foliis lanceolatis in- 
tegerrimis ſubtus tomentoſis, calycibus acuminatis. 
Fort. Cliff. 189. Unarmed Medlar with fpear-ſbaped 
entire leaves, which. are downy on their under fide, and 
acute-pointed empalements. Meſpilus Germanica, folio 
laurino, non ſerrato, ſive Meſpilus ſylveftris.. C. B. 


The flower |. 


| 
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P. 453. German Medlar with a Bay-iree leaf which is 
not /awed, or wild Medlar, 

3- Mzseiivs (Pyracantha) ſpinoſa, foliis lanceolato- 
ovatis crenatis, calycibus fructùs obtuſis. Hort, Cliff. 
189. Prickly Medlar, with ſpear: ſbaped, oval, crenated 
leaves, and obtuſe empalements to the fruit. Meſpilus 
aculeata, amygdali folio. Tourn. Inſt. 642. Prickly 
Medlar with an Almond leaf, called Pyracantha, 

4. Mzse1uus (Cordato) foliis cordata-ovatis acuminatis, 
acute ſerratis, ramis ſpinoſis. Fig. Plant. tab. 179. 
Mealar with heart-ſhaped, oval, acute-pointed leaves, 
which are ſharply ſawed, and prickly branches. 

5. MeseiLus ( Amelanchier) inermis, foliis ovalibus ſer- 
ratis, cauliculis hirſutis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 478. Med- 
lar without tharns, baving oval ſawed leaves, and hairy 
faalks. Meſpilus folio rotundiori, fructu nigro ſub- 
dulci. Tourn. Inſt, 642. Medlar with a rounder leaf 
and a black fweetiſh fruit, commonly called Amelanchier. 

6. MeseiLvs (Canadenſis) foliis ovato-oblongis glabris 

ſerratis, caule inermi. Lin. Sp. Plant. 478. Medlar 

with oval, oblong, ſmooth, ſawed leaves, and branches 
<without thorns. eſpilus inermis, foliis ſubtus gla- 
bris obverse-oyatis. Flor. Virg. 54. Medlar without 
thorns, and obverſe oval leaves, which are ſincoth on their 

under fide. X 1 

MeseiLus (Cotoneaſter) foliis ovatis integerrimis. 

Hort. Cliff. 189. Medlar with oval entire leaves. Meſ- 

pilus folio ſubrotundo, fructu rubro. Tourn. Inſt. 

R. H. 642. Medlar with a roundiſh leaf and a red fruit, 

commonly called Dwarf Quince. | 

Meseitus (Chamemeſpilus) inermis, foliis ovalibus 

ſerratis glabris, floribus capitatis, bracteis deciduis li- 

nearibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 479. Medlar without thorns, 

having ſmooth, oval, . ſawwed leaves, headed flowers, and 
linear braflee which fall off. Cotoncaſter folio oblongo 
ſerrato. C. B. P. 452. Baſtard Quince with an oblong 


7. 


8. 


ſawed leaf. — 

9. MeseiLus (Orientalis) foliis ovatis craſſis integerri- 
mis, ſubtus tomentoſis, floribus umbellatis axillari- 
bus. Medlar with oval, thick, entire leaves, which are 
woolly on their under fide, and flowers growing in umbels 
from the wings of the ſtalk. Chamæceraſus Idæa. Alp. 
Exot. 5. Dwarf Cherry of Mount Ida. 

10. MzseiLus (Arbutifolia) inermis, foliis lanceolatis 
crenatis ſubtus tomentoſis. Hort. Cliff. 189. Virginia 
Medlar with an Arbutus leaf. Meſpilus Virginiana, 
folio arbuti. H. L. 578. | 

11. MeseiLus (Virginiana) inermis, foliis oblongo-ova- 
tis, ſubtus tomentoſis, fructu ovato, pedunculis lon- 

iſſimis. Smooth Virginia Medlar, with oblong oval leaves, 
owny on their fide, and oval fruit on long foot- 
ſtalks. 
The firſt ſort grows naturally ig Sicily, where it be- 
comes a large tree; this riſes with a ſtraiter ſtem, and 
the branches grow more upright than thoſe of the 
Dutch Medlar ; the leaves are narrower and not ſawed 
on their edges ; the flowers are ſmaller than thoſe of 
the Dutch Medlar, and the fruit is ſhaped like a 
Pear. 
The ſecond ſort is generally called the Dutch Med- 
lar; this never riſes with an upright ſtalk, but ſends 
out crooked deformed branches at a ſmall height from 
the ground the leaves of this are very large. entire, 
and downy on their under fide. The flowers are very 
large, as are alſo the fruit, which are rounder, and 
approach. nearer to the ſhape of an Apple. This be- 
ing the largeſt fruit, is now generally cultivated in 
the gardens ; but there is one with ſmaller fruit, which 
is called the Nottingham Medlar, of a much quicker 
and more poignant taſte than this; which is, I ſup- 
poſe, only a variety, ſo I have not enumerated it as a 
diſtinct ſpecies, | 
The fifth ſort grows naturally in Auſtria, Italy, and 
France, particularly near Fontainbleau; this riſes, with 
many flender ſtalks about three or four feet high, 
which put out ſmall ſide branches, covered with a dark 
purple bark, having no thorns, cloſely garniſhed 


with oval leaves, about three quarters of an inch 
long, and half an inch broad, ſlightly ſawed on their 


edges; the ſmall fide branches which ſuſtain the 
| | flowers, 


MES 
flowers, are very hairy and woolly, as are alſo the 
foot-ſtalks, and the under ſide of the leaves, but 
their upper ſides are ſmooth and green. The flowers 
come out in bunches at the end of rhe ſhoots, which 
have five long narrow petals, and about ten ſtamina 
in each. The flowers are ſucceeded by ſmall fruit, 
which, when ripe, are black ; the gardeners call this 
New England Quince, there is one of this kind 
which grows naturally in North America, but the 
leaves of that are wedge-ſhaped and not ſawed on 
the edges, ſo I take it to be a different ſpecies. 
The ſixth ſort grows naturally in Canada; this is alſo 
a low ſhrub, feldom riſing more than five feet high, 
dividing into ſeveral ſmooth branches, covered with 
a purplith bark. The leaves grow upon long ſlender 
foot-ſtalks; they are one inch and a half long, 
and an inch broad, ſmooth on both ſides, and a lirtle 
ſawed on their edges. The flowers come out in 
 Tmall bunches at the end of the branches; they are 
about the ſize of thoſe of the common Hawthorn, and 
are ſucceeded by ſmall fruit of a purpliſn colour when 


ripe. 
| The ſeventh ſort grows naturally on the Pyrenean 
mountains, and in other cold parts of Europe; this 
riſes with a ſmooth ſhrubby ſtalk about Die feet 
high, dividing into a few ſmall branches, which are 
covered with a purple bark, and garniſhed with 
dval entire leaves, little more than one inch long, 
and about three quarters of an inch broad, having 


' ſhort foot-ſtalks. The flowers come out from | 


* the ſide of the ſtalks, two or three together ; they 
are ſmall, of a purpliſh colour, and fit cloſe to the 


ſtalks; theſe appear in May, and are ſucceeded by 


ſmall roundiſh fruit, which are of a bright red colour 
when ripe. - | | 

The eighth ſort grows naturally in the northern parts 
of Furope; this hath a ſmooth (talk, riſing about four 
or five feet high, ſending out ſlender branches, which 
are covered with a purpliſh bark, and garniſhed with 
oval ſmooth leaves about two inches long, and one 
inch and a half broad, ſawed on their edges, but the 
teeth point upward ; they have pretty long ſlender 
foot-ſtalks, and are of a yellowiſh green on both ſides. 
The flowers come out from the wings of the ſtalk, 
four or five joined together in a cloſe head, of a pur- 
+ pliſh colour; between the flowers come out long nar- 
row bractea, which are purpliſh, and fall off as the 
flowers begin to decay. The fruit is ſmall, and red 
when ripe. | 

The ninth ſort grows naturally upon mount Ida, in 
Crete, where the poor ſhepherds feed upon the fruit 


when ripe ; this hath a ſmooth ſtalk about eight feet 


high, dividing into many ſmooth branches, garniſh- 
ed with oval leaves two inches and a half long, and 
near two inches broad, of a thick ſubſtance, and a 
dark green on their upper ſide, but downy on their 
under, ſtanding upon ſhort foot-ſtalks. The flowers 
come out from the fide of the ſtalk upon ſhort 
ſmall branches, five or ſix growing upon each in a 
cloſe bunch; they are of a purple colour, the petals 
being but little longer than the empalement, which 
is woolly, and cut into five obtuſe ſegments. The 
fruit is large, roundiſh, and of a fine red colour 
when ripe. 
The tenth ſort grows naturally in North America, 
where it rarely riſes more than five feet high, ſending 
out a few upright branches, garniſhed with ſpear- 
ſhaped leaves whoſe edges are crenated, and their 
under fide downy ; the flowers are produced in ſmall 
bunches on the fide, and at the extremity of the 
branches, which are ſucceeded by ſmall roundiſh fruit 
a little compreſſed, of a purple colour when ripe. 
The eleventh ſort is an inhabitant of the ſame country 
with the former; this riſes ſix or eight feet high, 
ſending out ſide branches, garniſhed with oblong, 
oval; entire leaves, downy on their under fide; the 
flowers are produced in ſmall bunches, ſtanding on 
long foot-ſtalks, having each five narrow white pe- 
tals which are contracted at their baſe, and are ſuc- 
ceeded by oval fruit of a blue colour when ripe, and 


— 


MIC 
are by ſome of the inhabitants of America eaten in 
a ſcarcity of other ſorts of fruit, but are not very 
palatable. n 
All theſe forts are hardy enough to thrive in the open 
air in England, and ſome of them are very ornamen- 
tal plants for gardens, where, during the ſeaſon of 
their flowering, they will make a fine appearance; 
and again, in autumn, when their fruit are ripe, they 
will afford an agreeable variety, and their fruit will 
be food for the deer and birds; fo that if clumps of 
each ſort are planted in different parts of the garden, 

nothing can be more ornamental. 
The American kinds are uſually propagated in the 
nurſeries, by grafting or budding them upon the com- 
mon White Thorn, but the plants ſo propagated will 
never grow to half the ſize of thoſe which are propa- 
gated by ſeeds; ſo that thoſe plants ſhould always be 
choſen which have not been grafted or budded, bur 

are upon their own roots, a 
But there are many who object to this method of 
raiſing the plants from ſeeds, on account of their 
ſeeds not growing the firſt year, as alſo from the te- 
diouſneſs of the plant's growth after; but where a per- 
ſon can furniſh himſelf with the fruit in autumn, and 

take out their ſeeds ſoon after they are tipe, puttin 

them into the —_— immediately, the plants will 
come up the following ſpring, if they are kept clean 
from weeds, and in very dry weather ſupplied with 
water, they will make good — but if they are 
planted in the places where they are to remain, after 
two years growth from ſeeds, they will ſucceed much 
| better than when the plants are of greater age; the 
und ſhould be well trenched, and cleanſed from 


e roots of all bad weeds. The beſt time to tranſ- 


plant them is in autumn, when their leaves fall off; 
theſe ſhould be conſtantly kept clean from weeds, 
and if the ground between the plants is dug every 
winter, it will greatly encourage the growth of the 
lants, fo that it they are cleaned three or four times 
in the ſummer, it will be ſufficient. 
All the forts of Meſpilus and Cratzgus will take, by 
budding or grafting upon each other; they will alſo 
take upon the Quince, or Pear ſtocks, and both 
theſe will take upon the Medlars ; fo that theſe have 
great affinity with each other, and might be with 
more propriety brought together under te ſame ge- 
nus, than the Pear and Apple, which will not take 
upon each other ; but although the Pear will take 
upon the White Thorn, yet it is not adviſeable to 
make uſe of theſe ſtocks, becauſe they generally cauſc 
the fruit to be ſmall and often to 44 and renders 
their fleſh ſtony; ſo unleſs it is the very ſoft melting 
kinds of Pears which are upon theſe ſtocks, the fruic 
will not be good. 

METHONICA. See Groktosa. 

ME UM. See ArnAMANTA. 

MEZ EREON. See TnvurrLæa. 

MIC ROP US. Lin. Gen. Plant. 892. Gnaphalo- 
des. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 439. tab. 261. Baſtard 
Cudweed. | 

The CHARACTERS are, 

It hath hermaphrodite and female flowers, which are in- 
cluded in the ſame double empalement ; there are ten ber- 
maphrodite flowers which compoſe the diſk ;, theſe have 
one petal, are funnei-ſhaped, ereci, and cut into five parts 
at the top, and have five ſhort briſtly ſtamina, terminated 
by cylindrical ſummits, with an obſolete germen ſupporting 
a ſhort flender ſtyle, crowned by an obſolete ſtigma. In 
the ſame empalement are frue female flowers in the circum- 
ferente, which have each an oval germen which is con- 
preſſed, hid under the ſcales of the interior empalement, 
each having a ſtyle by their fide, which is briſtly, turning 
toward the hermaphrodite flowers, crowned by ſlender 
acute-pointed ſtigmas, divided in two parts. The ſemale 
flowers have each a ſingle oval ſeed ſucceeding them, in- 
cluded in the ſmall leaves of the empalement, * the her- 
maphrodite flowers are barren. | 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fourth ſection 

of Linnæus's nineteenth claſs, which includes thoſe 

plants whoſe flowers are compoſed of female — 
owers 


Microevs (Supinus) caule proſtrato, foliis geminis. Hort. 


A 
the beauty of its ſilvery leaves: if the ſeeds are ſown 


MICROSCOPE, a dioptrical inſtrument, by means 


MILDEW is a diſeaſe that happens to plants, and 


heat to draw it up, and by its acrimony corrodes, 
and hinders the circulation of the nutritive ſap, upon 
fruit are much prejudiced : but Mildew is rather a 


of the leaves. . 


ſoms, and even the earth itſelf, in cloſe ſtill weather, 


Some ſay, That Mildew is a corroſive or nipping dew, 


ceive a very . prejudice. 
There are © 


eaſt; and the reaſons that they give why thoſe grounds 
Which lie from the horizon to the eaſt, are moſt ſub- 
. jet to Mildew and blaſtings, may be by the ſun's at- 

tracting thoſe vapours towards it, after the manner 
that a great fire in a room draws the air to it; ſo the 
- ſun having ſet theſe in motion, and not having ſtrength 


M I L 


flowers in the border, and barren hermaphrodite | 


flowers in the middle, | 


We have but one Spxcizs of this genus in the 
. Engliſh gardens, viz. | Wi 


Upſal. 275. Prod. Leyd. 145. Micropus, or . Baſtard 


Gnaphalium, with a trailing ſtalk. Gnaphalodes Luſita- | 


nica. Tourn, Inſt. R. H. 439. Portugal Baſtard Cudweed. 
This is an annual plant, which grows naturally in 
Portugal, near the ſea. The roots ſend out ſeveral 
trailing ſtalks about ſix or eight inches long, gar- 
niſhed with ſmall, oval, ſilvery leaves, whoſe aſe 
embrace the ſtalks. The flowers come out from the 
wings of the ſtalks in ſmall cluſters; they are very 
ſmall, white, and fit in a double empalement, the 
interior being ſo large, as to almoſt hide the flowers. 
It flowers * and July, and the ſeeds ripen in au- 
tumn; this is frequently preſerved in gardens for 
in autumn, or are permitted to ſcatter, the plants 
will come up in the ſpring, and will require no other 
care but to keep them clean from weeds, and thin 
them where they are too cloſe, When the ſeeds of 


this plant are ſown in the ſpring, they ſeldom grow 
the firſt year. . 


of which very minute or ſmall objects are repreſented 
very large, and capable of being viewed very diſtinct- 
ly, according to the laws of retraction, 

This inſtrument may be of 5 — uſe to a curious 
enquirer into the operation of vegetative nature, by 
viewing nicely the ſeveral minute veſſels and parts of 
vegetables, in order to diſcover their various uſes, and 
how the buſineſs of vegetation is carried on, as alſo 
to examine the minute parts of flowers, which are 
not obvious to the naked eye. 


is ſuppoſed to be cauſed by a dewy moiſture which 
falls on them, and continuing, for want of the ſun's 


gnaws, and ſpoils the inmoſt ſubſtance of the plant, 
which the leaves begin to fade, and the bloſſoms and 
concrete ſubſtance, which exſudes through the pores 


However, what the gardeners commonly call Mil- 
dew, is an inſect, which is frequently found in great 
plenty, preying upon this exſudation. 3 
Others ſay, That Mildew is a thick clammy vapour, 
exhaled in the ſpring and ſummer from plants, bloſ- 


where there is neither ſun enough to draw it upwards 
to any conſiderable height, nor wind of force ſtrong 
enough to diſperſe it, and that, hanging in the lower 
regions, when the cold of the evenin 
condenſes, and falls on plants, and with its thick clam- 
my ſubſtance ſtops the pores, and by that means pre- 
vents perſpiration,” and hinders the ſap from aſcend- 
ing to nouriſh the flowers, ſhoots, &c. 
proceeding from the vapours that are exhaled by the 
earth, which, being drawn up, and falling down 
again on the tender opening buds, infects them by 
its acrimony, and hinders the circulation of the. nu- 
tritious ſap in the proper veſſels, upon which the 
leaves begin to fade, and the bloſſoms and: fruit re- 


ers who-make this obſervation, That 
the places moſt liable to Mildew are incloſed grounds 
and valleys, eſpecially thoſe - that lie tending to the 


enough to draw them into the middle region, to form 
them into a cloud, he does yet draw them till he be 


; 


comes on, 1. | 


. thouſand, becauſe of 
Millet. 


i = 


LAS 


below the horizon, and then theſe dews tend to the 


VII 


earth, from whence they were exhaled, and in motion 
to the weſt, do, as it were, fall upon the ground which 
lies eaſtward at right angles, and therefore is moſt of- 
fenſive to them. 4 5 

But I take the true cauſe of the Mildew appearing 
moſt upon plants which are expoſed to the caſt, to 


proceed from a dry temperature in the air when the 
| wind blows from that 


int, which ſtops the pores of 
plants, and prevents their perſpiration, whereby the 
Juices of the plants are concreted upon the ſurface of 


their leaves, which being of a ſweeriſh nature, inſects 


are incited thereto, where, finding f 


PPE nutriment, 
they depoſit their eggs, and multiply ſo faſt as to co- 


ver the whole ſurface of plants, and by their cortod- 
ing the veſſels, prevent the motions of their ſap; 
and it is very probable, that the excrements of theſe 


inſects may enter the veſſels of plants, and by mixin 


with their juices, may ſpread the infection all over 


them; for it is obſervable, whenever a tree has been 
greatly affected by this Mildew, it ſeldom recovers it 
in two or three years, and many times is never entire- 


| 8 from it after. 


hers ſuppoſe, That the reaſon why valleys afford 
more moiſture than hills is, becauſe of the dew which 
is attracted from the earth and herbs as before, and 
that they afford more moiſture than hills (they ſay) is 


often ſeen by the miſts, which are more frequent on 


them than on hills; this being drawn by the fun in 
the day time, and wanting wind to aſſiſt its m6 jon, 
hangs in the lower region, and when the ſun ſets, it 
falls upon the plants with its thick clammy ſubſtance, 
and hinders the ſap of the plant or tree from aſcending 
to nouriſh its flowers or ſhoots, in thoſe whoſe bark is 
tender and young, and the pores open with the heat 
of the ſeaſon. 3 | 
This dew has been obſerved in the great leaved Cher- 
ries, ſuch as the Black Heart, the White Heart, &c. 
to fall upon them at the top, juſt at the beginning of 
the Midſummer ſhgot, which has ſo fvncied the ſhoot 
that it has ſhot forth in other places below, and on 
the top of theſe ſhoots there have been many ſmall 
flies feeding on this dew, which may plainly be feen 
and taſted on the leaves of Oak and Maple. 


Some are of opinion, that Mildews and blights are the 


ſame thing ; but others again, that Mildew is quite 
another thing than blaſtings. They ſay Mildews are 
cauſed from the condenſation of a fat and moiſt ex- 
halation in a hot and dry ſummer, from the bloſ- 
ſoms and vegetables, and alſo from the earth it- 
ſelf, which is condenſed into a fat glutinous matter 
by the coolneſs and ſerenity of the air, and falls down 
on the earth again, part of which reſts upon the 
leaves of the Oak and other trees; whole leaves are 
ſmooth, and for that reaſon do not fo eaſily admit the 


- moiſture into them, as the Elm, and other rougher 
leaves do. 


Other parts of Mildew reſt upon the ears and ſtalks 
of Wheat, beſpotting the ſame with a different co- 
lour from what is natural, being of a glutinous 
ſubſtance, by the heat of the ſun, and it binds up 
ſo cloſe the tender ears of Wheat, that it prevents 


the growth, and occaſions it to be very light in the 
| harveſt, 


Some are of opinion, that Mildews are the principal 
food of bees, it being ſweet, and ealily converted 
into honey,” © © | 


MILIU N. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 314. tab. /298. 


Lin Gen. Plant. 73. [ſo called of Mille, Lat. a 


ö multitude of its grains. ] 


The CHARACTERS are, 


It is of the Corn or Graſs tribe, with one flower in each 
chaff, the chaff "my 
valves. The pet 


ing with two oval acute-pointed 

of the flower is bivalve, and ſmaller 

than the empalement. It hath three very ſhort hairy ſta- 
mina, terminattd by oblong ſummits, and a roundiſb ger- 


wen with tewo bairy fyles, crowned by bruſs-ſhaped fi. 


md.” "The germen afterward turns to a roundiſb ſeed, co- 
vered by-the petal of the flower. 


e 9 A 


This 


1 I. 


"This genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond Sega of 
= ts 


Linnæus's third claſs, which * thaſe 
whoſe. flowers have three ſtamina and two ſtyles. 
The Spzcizs are, wy N 
1. Mitwm (Panicum) panicula laxa flaccidi, faliorpm 


vaginis pubeſcentibus. Millet with @ looſe hanging pa- 
wit, and the ſheaths of the leaves hairy. Milium fe- | 
mine luteo. C. B. P. 26. Millet with @ yellow ſeed. 


Panicum Miliaceum. Lin. Sp. | 
2. MiLtwum (Sparſum) panicula ſpars erectà, glumis 
ariſtatis. Allr with a looſe ere panicle, and d 
chaff Milium 82 ampla erecta ſparsa. Houſt. 
MSS. Millet with a large, ere, ſparſed panicle. _ 

3. MitwuM (Efuum) floribus paniculatis diſperſis, Flor. 
Suec. 55. : Millet <vith diſperſed flowers, Gtamen ſyl- 
vaticum paniculà miliacea Jparel. C. B. P. 3. Hood 

Graſs with a ſparſed Millet-like panicle. | 

Miran (Confertum). floribus paniculatis confertis. 

Prod. Leyd. 57. Millet with panicles of flowers grow- 

ing in s. Gramen paniculatum Alpinum, lati- 

1 panicula miliacea ſpars. Scheu. Gr, 34. 

- Braad-ltaved, Alpine, Panicle Graſs, with à ſparſed Mil- 
 ket-like panicle. | 
The firſt fort grows naturally in India, but is now 
eukivated in many parts of Europe as an eſculent 

in; this riſes with a Reed-like ſtalk from three 
to four feet high, and is channelled ; at every joint 
there is one Reed-like leaf, which is jained on the 
top of the ſheath, which embraces and covers that 
joint of the ſtalk below the leaf; this ſheath is cloſely 
covered with ſoft hairs, but the leaf which is expand- 
ed bas none 3 that has ſeveral ſmall longitudinal fur- 
rows running parallel to the midrib. The topof the 
ſtalk is terminated by a large looſe panicle,” which 
hangs on one ſide, having a chaffy flower, which is 
ſucceeded by a ſmall round ſeed, which is often made 
into puddings, &c. There are two varieties of this, 
one with white, and the other hath black feeds, but 
do not differ in any other particular. | 
This plant is ranged under the title af Panicum, by 
Linnæus, but as it is more generally known by its 
former appellation, ſo I chuſe to continue it. 

. The-ſecond ſort was diſcovered growing naturally at 

La Vera Cruz; this bas a ſlenderer ſtalk than the for- 
mer, which riſes about three feet high. The ſheaths 
which ſurround it have no hairs, but are channelled. 
The leaves are ſhorter than thoſe of the former. The 
n erect, and the chaff has ſhorter awns, 
or beards, Wa 

The other two ſorts Fos naturally in woods, and are 
never cultivated in the fields, ſo do not require any 
fatther deſcription. A N 
The common Millet was onginally brought fram the 

_ Eaſtern countries, where it is ſti gre ly cultivated, 
from whence we are furniſhed annually with this grain, 
which is by many perſons greatly 742 pud- 
dings, &c. but is ſeldom cultivated in England in 
2 but by way of pe wy" Ar ſmall gardens, 
tor fi «fed cage but the ſeeds generally ripen 

very w 


cry d 6 +4 1681 
They myſt be ſown the beginning of April, upon a 
4 dry ſoil, but not S eesti ese 
plants divide into ſeveral branches, and ſhauld have 
much room; and when they come up, they ſhould 
be cleared from weeds, after which they wWill, in a 
hort time, get the better of them, and prevent 

their future grow 
pen, when it muſt be cut down, and beaten. out, 
as is practiſed for other grain; but when it begins to 
ripen, if it be not protected from birds, they will 
ſoon devour it, 7 1 £44446 A 

MILLEFOLIUM. See 

MILLERIA. Houſt, Gen. 
Lin. Gen. Plant. 8817. . 
The CHARACTERS ar- e. 
This hath @ compaung flower, compoſed of ſeveral farts, 
and one any you By 27 , 1 

palement of ane leaf, which is ca into t 7% 
it permanent. The tn eh + florets — tubu- 
lous petal, which is ere, aud indented at the bim in 


4. 


— 


— 


| 


Jn Saga theſe ſeeds; wall ri- 


* f 1 3? 11 
$7 © 31, * 
OV. n. Cent. 4. 
« 2 ky (AWE | 4 


wn 
Foe parts ;, theſe bave foe bairy Pani, with eren l. 


near ſummits conneed in their middle, to the fide, and are 
the length of the petal, and an ablong narrow germen, 
1 e @ flender Ales crowned by two narrow, obtuſe, 
ng ſtigmas ; theſe florets are barren. The female 

balf florets ig of one leaf, ſtretched aut on one fide like 4 
tongue, and is indented al the vp 3 this hath a large three- 
cornered 2 e a ſlender ſyle, crowned by 


tre long briſtly fliigmas. The germen afterward turns 1 
an oblong, three-cornered, 1 feed, incloſed in the S 


J 
This genus of plants is ranged in the fourth ſection 
of Linnzus's nineteenth claſs, which includes thoſe 
plants with compound flowers, whoſe hermaphro- 
dite flowers art barren, and the female flowers are 
fruitful, | 

The Spxcies are, 


1. MirrEAIA (Qwngueflora) foliis cordatis, pedunculi 
dichotomis. od oe 426. Milleria HY * 


ſhaped leaves, and forked ſtalls. Milleria annua, erec- 
ta, major, foliis conjugatis, floribus ſpicatis luteis. 
doe MSS. 5 upright, annual Milleria, with 
aves growing IT'S, llow [ſpiked flowers. 
2. MiLLERIA 1 folils mae cordato- ovatis 
acutis rugoſis, caulinis lanceolato-ovatis, acuminatis. 
ö oy * Nye are oual, heart-ſhaped, acute- 
pointe rough, and the upper ones oval, ſpear. ap- 
ed, - po Me * — wo 4 follis 
maculatis, ids ſerratis. n. Dec. 5. U 
| 3 with ſpotted leaves 400 
awe 
3- MilLzza (Biflora) foliis ovatis, pedunculis ſimpli- 
ciſſimis. Hort. Cliff. 425. Milleria with oval leaves, 
and fingle foot tal. Milleria annua erecta minor, 
folits parſetariæ, floribus ex foliorum alis. Houſt. 
MSS, Smaller, upright, annual Milleria, with @ Pellitcs 


25 » and flowers proceeding from the wings of ibe 
es. 


4. MuZzIA (Triflora) foliis ovato-lanceolatis acumi- 
natis trinerviis, is alaribus trifloris. Alia 
with oval, ſpear-ſhaped, acute: painted leaves, having 
three weins, and foot-ſtalks procreding from the wings of 
the leaves, with three flowers, Milleria annua erecta, 

_ foliis parietariæ longioribus, floribus ex foliorum alis. 
Edit. Prior. Annual ere Milleria, with a longer Pelli- 
7 leaf, and flowers proceeding from the wings of the 

2 


The firſt fort was diſcovered by the late Dr. William 
Houſtoun, at Campeachy, in the year 1731, from 
whence he ſent the ſeeds to Europez and as the 
characters which diſtinguiſh the genus, were different 
from all the other genera of the claſs to which it be- 
| longs, ſo he conſticuted a new genus with this title. 
his riſes with an herbaceous — hing ſtalk from 
four to five or fix feet high, garniſhed with heart- 
| ſhaped leaves about four inches long, and three inches 
broad toward their baſe, drawing to a point at the 
end, which are {lightly ſawed on their edges, having 
two veins on hp wh the midrib, which diverge IT 
Join to it near th meeting again at the point, 
hich generally is oblique to the fpot-ſtalk. The 
leaves are of a light green, and hairy, ftanding oppo- 
ite; their foot-ſtalks are about an inch long, and have 
| 1 art of the leaf running on each ſide ike wings. 
he Balk wide upward into forks, and the foot- 
ſtalks of the flowers come out at the diviſions ; theſe 
branch again by pairs, and terminate in looſe ſpikes 
of yellow flowers, compaſed of four or five herma- 
ite florets, which are barren, and one female 


| * half flocer, which is ſucceeded. hy « lingle, oblong, an- 


p 7 W in the em of the flower. 
It flowers in July and Auguſt, and the ſeeds ripen in 


| Tees id ſort was diſcovered by Mr. Robert Mil- 
ar, at Cas 


ampeachy, in the year -1 7 34 3 this approaches 
Kao ry ry ol but the ſtalks riſ 7 ſeven 

fegt high, branching out very wide. The are 
ſeven ones lope and four inches and a half broad 

toward their baſe, ending in long acute points; they 

are deeper ſawed on their edges, and have 1 

rge 


MIM 


large black ſpots ſcattered over them; their ſurface. 


js rougher, and they are of a darker green than thoſe 
f the firſt. The upper leaves irs” 55 and ſpear- 
ped ; the foot-flalks of the flowers branch out wi- 
der, and the ſpikes of flowers are ſhorter than thoſe 


7 the flrſt. 

The third ſort was diſcoyered at Campeachy by the 
late Dr. Houſtoun ; this is alſo an annual plant, which 
riſes with an herbaceous ſtalk upward of two feet 
high, branching out at a ſmall diſtance from the root 
into three or four ſlender ſtalks, which are naked al- 
moſt to the top, where they have two oval ſpear- 
ſhaped leaves placed oppoſite, which are about two 
inches long, and three quarters of an inch broad near 
their baſe, ending in points; they are hairy, and ſtand 
upon naked foor ſtalks near an inch long, and are 
rough, having three longitudinal veins, and are ſlight- 
ly indented on their edges. The flowers come out 
at the foot-ſtalks of the leaves, in ſmall cluſters ; the 

common empalement is compoſed of three orbicular 
leaves, which are compreſſed together; in each of 
theſe are ſituated two hermaphrodite "florets, which 
are barren, and one female half floret, which is fruit- 
ful, being ſucceeded by a roundiſh angular ſeed, in- 
Cloſed in the empalement. This flowers and perfects 
ſeeds about the ſame time with the former. 


The fourth ſort was diſcovered by the late Mr. Ro- | 


bert Millar, at Campeachy ; this is an annual plant, 
which riſes with an upright ſtalk three or four feet 
high, garniſhed the whole length with oval ſpear- 
ſhaped leaves near four inches long, and almoſt two 
broad near their baſe ; they have three longitudinal 
veins, and toward the top there are two more which 
diverge from the midrib, but join again at the point. 
The upper ſide of the leaves are of a dark green and 
ſmooth, their under ſides are of a pale green, and in- 
dented on their edges. The flowers grow from the 
wings of the leaves in ſmall cluſters, having three 
hermaphrodite and one female flower in each, ſtand- 
ing upon ſhort foot-ſtalks ; theſe have empalements 
Uke the former, but they are much ſmaller. This 
flowers and ſeeds later in the year than either of the 
former, ſo that unleſs the plants are brought for- 
65 in the ſpring, they will not ripen their ſeeds in 
an 
T % ſeeds of theſe plants ſhould be ſown early in the 
ſpring, on a moderate hot-bed ; and when the 3 
are come up about two inches high, they ſhould be 
each tranſplanted, into a ſeparate por filled with light 
rich earth, and plunged into a moderate hot-bed of 
tanners bark, being careful to ſhade them from the 
ſun until they have taken root, as alſo to water them 
frequently. After the plants are rooted, they ſhould 
have a large ſhare of free air admitted to them, by 
railing of the glaſſes of the hot-bed every day when 
the weather is warm, and in hot weather muſt be du- 


watered, for they are very thirfty plants. With 


1 
this management, the plants will, in a month after 
tranſplanting, riſe to a conſiderable height; therefore 
they ſhould be ſhifted into larger pots, and placed 
in the ſtove, plunging them into the bark-bed, where 
they may have room to grow! eſpecially the firſt and 
| ſecond ſorts, which uſually grow high and branch out 
where they are well managed. Bur the other forts 
ſeldom riſe above three or four feet high, and do not 
ſpread their branches very far, ſo theſe may be al- 
lowed leſs room. hq WN 2 
In the middle of July 7 plants will begin to flow - 
er, and the ſeeds will be ripe about a month or fix 
weeks after; therefore ie muſt be gathered wheh 
they begin to change of a dark brown colour, other- 
wiſe they will ſoon fall off, eſpecially thoſe of the two 


large kinds, which will drop on the leaſt touch when | 


| they are ripe. Theſe plants will continue flowering 
till N „N or later, if the ſeaſon proves favour- 
able; but when the cold of the autumn comes on, 
they will ſoon, decay. yy 
MIM SA. Tourn, Inſt. R. H. 605. tab. 375. Li 
Sen. Plant. 597. The Senſitive Plant, 


' 


' 


The CMARACTERõ are, . 
The empalrment of the flower is ſmall, of one, leaf, in- 

dented in five parts at the top: the flower has one faune!- 
ſhaped petal, which hath five points. It hath many long 
hairy ſtamina, terminated by preſtrate ſummits, and an 
oblong germen ſupporting a ſhort flender ſtyle,” crowned by 
a truncated ſtigma. The germen afterward turns to a 
long jointed pod with ſeveral tranſverſe partitions, inclo- 
ſing compreſſed ſeeds of various forms, and there are many 
male, female, and hermaphrodite ' flowers mixed in ſome 


of the ſpectes. | 

This genus of plants Dr. Linnæus has joined to the 

Acacia of Tournefort, and the Inga of Plumier, and 

places it in the firſt ſection of his twenty-third claſs, 
which includes thoſe plants which have male, female, 
and hermaphrodite flowers on the ſame plant, which 
have many ſtamina and one ſtyle. EAR 
The Spyecres are, = 
Mios (Punata) inermis, foliis bipinnatis, ſpicis 
decandris, inferioribus caſtratis corollatis caule erecto 
tereti. Lin. Sp. 1502: Senſitive Plant without ſpines, 
double winged leaves, ſpikes having ten ſtamina, and the 
lower without ſtamina, and an erett taper ſtalk: Mimoſa 
Jamaicenſis. Zan. Hiſt. 144. Senſitive Plant "of Ja- 
maica. 
Mios (Plena) inermis, foliis bipinnatis, ſpicis pen- 
tandris, inferioribus plenis. Hort. Upfal. 145. Smooth 
Senſitive Plant with double winged leaves, the ſpikes col th 
five ſtamina, and the under one double. Mimoſa non 
ſpinoſa, paluſtris & herbacea, procumbens, flore lu- 
teo pleno. Houſt. MSS. Herbaceous, marſh, trailing 
Senſitive Plant without ſpines; and a double yellow flower. 
3. MiMosa (Pernambucana) inermis decumbens, foliis 
. bipinnatis, ſpicis cernuis, pentandris, inferioribus 
caſtratis. Hort. Upſal. 145. Smooth Senfitive Plant with 
inclining ſtalks, double winged leaves, nodding ſpikes of 
flowers having five ſtamina, but the unider ones without 
any. Mimola ſpuria de Pernambuque, dicta mimoſa 
Italica. Zan. Hiſt.” 151. Spurions Senſitive Plant of 
Pernambuque, called Italian Senſitive Plant. 

4. Mimosa (Pudica) aculeata, foliis pinnatis. Prickly 
Senſitive Plant with winged 'leaves: Mimoſa herbacea 
procumbens, & ſpinoſa, caule tereti & villoſo, ſili- 

uis articulatis. Houſt. MSS. Trailing herbaceous Sen- 
ive Plant having ſpines, with a taper and bairy ſtalk, 
and jointed pode. | or 

5. Mines (Pudica) foliis ſubdigitatis pinnatis, caule 
aculeata, hifpido. Lin. Sp. 1501. Senfitive Plant with 
winged-banded leaves, a prickly declining ftalk, and ſinall 
pods growing in cluſters, with prickly coverings. - Mi- 
moſa humilis fruteſcens & ſpinoſa, ſiliquis congloba- 
tis. Plum. Cat. Low fbrubby and prickly Senſitive 
Plant with cluſtered pods, commonly called the Humble 
Plant. © 2 | | n 

6. Mimosa (Quadrivalvis) aculeata, foliis bipinnatis, 

caule quadrangulo, aculeis recurvis, leguminibus 
quadrivalvibus. Lin. Sp: Plant. 1308. Prickly Senſi- 

trve Plant with double winged leaves, a four-cornered 
falt, recurved ' ſpines, and pods having ſour wvplves. 

Mimoſa herbacea procumbens, & ſpinoſa, caule * 

rangulo, ſiliquis quadrivalvibus. Houſt. MSS. Trail. 

ing and prickly herbaceous Senſitive Plant, with a quad- 
rangular flalk; and pods having four valves. 

7. Mimosa (Sexfitiva) foliis conjugatis pinnatis, parti- 

alibus bijugis, intimis minimis, caule aculeato. Lin. 

Sp. Plant. 1501. Senſitive Plant with conjugated. wing- 

ed leaves, whoſe wings bave two pair bf lobes, the inner 
ef *which are the leaſt, and a prickly falt. Mimoſa 

ſpinoſa prima, ſive Braſiliana latifolia, ſiliquis, ra- 
| * Breyn. Cent. 1. 31. The firſt prickly, or broed- 
|  Teaved Senfitive Plant of the Braxils, with radiated pods. 

8. Mimosa (Afperata) caule fruticoſo, foliis bipinna- 
tis, aculeatis, aculeis geminis, ſiliquis radiatis hir- 
ſutis. Fig: Plant. tab. 183. fol. 3. Senftive Plant 

| with a ſbrubby alk, double winged prickly leaves, whoſe 

| ſhines grow in pairs, and hairy radiated pods. Mſchy- 
| Homent ſpinola quarta, five foliolis Acaciæ anguſti- 
oribus, frondibus validiſſimas ſpinas -habentibus. 

Breyn. Cent. 1. 43. The fourth prickly we 

* 7 "il * 4 vous v * 5 X a” ** 44 — 8 ut, 
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Plant, with narrow Acacia leaves, armed with ſtrong 
ines. | 

9. , +a (Viva) inermis, foliis conju tis pinnatis, 
artialibus quadrijugis ſubrotundis, caule inermi her- 
— Lin. Sp. 1500. Senſitive Plant with à creeping, 
herbaceous, unarmed ſtalt, conjugated winged leaves, and 


imoſa herbacea, non ſpinoſa, minima, repens. Sloan. 
Hiſt. Jam. 2. p. 58. 
fitive Plant, having no ſpines. = : f 
10. Minos (Niletica) ipinis ſtipularibus patentibus, 
foliis bipinnatis, . wh extimis 1 inter- 
ſtinctis, ſpicis globoſis pedunculatis. Haſſelq. It. 475. 
Acacia with double winged leaves, and globular ſpikes of 
flowers having foot-ſtalks. Acacia Ægyptica. Hern. 
Mex. 866. True Egyptian Acacia. * 
11. Minos (Farngſiana) ſpinis ſtipularibus diſtinctis, 
foliis bipinnatis, partialibus octojugis, ſpicis globoſis 
ſeſſilibus. Hort. Upſal. 146. Acacia Indica foliis, 
- ſcorpioidis leguminoſæ, ſiliquis fuſcis teretibus re- 
ſinolis. H. L. Indian Acacia with taper reſinous 


12. Minos (Cornigera) ſpinis ſtipularibus geminis 
connatis, foliis bipinnatis. Hort. Cliff, 208. Acacia 
with two ſpines joined at their baſe, and doubly winged 
leaves. Acacia ſimilis Mexiocana, ſpinis cornu ſimi- 
libus. The great horned Acacta. 8 

13. Minos (Unguis cati) ſpinoſa, foliis bigeminis ob- 
tuſis. Hort. Cliff. 207. Prickly Acacia with four ob- 
tuſe leaves. Acacia quodammodo accedens, ſive Ce- 
ratia & Acacia media Jamaicenſis ſpinoſa, bigemi- 
natis foliis, floſculis ſtamineis, atronitente fructu, ſi- 
liquis intortis. Pluk. Phyt. Acacia with branching 
leaves and twiſted pods. | * F 

14. Minos (Arborea) inermis, foliis bipinnatis, pinnis 

dimidiatis acutis, caule arboreo. Lin. Sp. 1503. Tree 
Acacia without thorns, doubly winged leaves, whoſe pin- 
ne are acule. Acacia arborea maxima non ſpinoſo, 
pinnis majoribus flore albo, filiqua contorta coccinea 
verticoſa elegantiſſima. Sloan. Jam. 157. | 

- 15. Minos (Purpurea) inermis, foliis conjugatis pin- 
natis, foliis intimis minoribus. Lin. Sp. 1500. 
ple Acacia without ſpines, conjugated winged leaves which 
are ſmalleſt below. Acacia Americana fruteſcens non 
aculeata, flore purpuraſcente. Plum. Cat. Shrubby 
American Acacia with thorns, and a purpliſh flower. 

16. Mimosa (Houſtoniana) inermis, foliis bipinnatis gla- 
bris, pinnis tenuiſſimis, ſiliquis latis villoſis. F 'S Pl. 

8. Acacia without thorns, doubly winged ſmooth leaves, 
whoſe pinnæ are very narrow, and broad hairy pods. 
Acacia Americana, non ſpinoſa, flore purpureo, ſta- 

- minibus longiſſimis, ſiliquis planis villoſis, pinnis fo- 
libprum tenuiſſimis. Houſt. MSS. American Acacia 
without thorns, having purple flowers, with very long 
filaments, flat hairy pods, and very narrow leaves, 

17. Minos (Lutea) aculeata, foliis bipinnatis glabris, 
floribus globoſis pedunculatis, aculeis longiſſimis. 
Prickly Acacia with ſmooth doubly winged leaves, globular 

flowers having foot-jtalks, and very long ſpines. Acacia 
ſpinoſa, foliorum pinnis tenuiſſimis glabris, floribus 
globoſis lutea, ſpinis longiſſimis, Houſt. MSS. Prickly 
Acacia with very narrow  ſmeoth leaves, round yellow 
flowers, and very long thorns. 


18. Minos (Glauca) inermis, 


foliis bipinnatis, parti- 


alibus ſejugis, pinnis plurimis, glandula inter infima. | 


Lin. Sp. Plant. 1502. Acacia without thorns, doubly 
winged leaves, whoſe wings are ſeparated, and have ſmall 

lands between them. . Acacia non ſpinoſa, flore albo, 
— pinnis latiuſculis glabris, ſiliquis Jongis 
planis. Houſt. MSS. White flowering Acacia wil h- 
out thorns, having broad ſmooth leaves, and long flat 
4 ( Anguſtiſſima) inermis, foliis bipinnatis, 

pinnis anguſtiflimis glabris, leguminibus tumidis. 


arrow-leaved unarmed Acacia, with doubly winged | 


oth leaves, and jointed pods. Acacia non ſpinoſa, 
Aoribus globoſis albis foliorum pinnis tenuiſſimis gla- 
bris, ſiliquis ad ſingula grana tumidis,  Houſt, MSS. 
Acacia without thorns, having round white flowers, with 
very narrow ſmooth leaves, and jointed pods. 


pw flowers proceeding from the wings of the talks. 


he leaſt creeping herbaceous Sen- | 
| 21. Minos (Cinerea) ſpinis ſolitariis, foliis bipinnatis, 


20. Minos A 


—_—_ 


— 
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NMI Creates) ſpinoſa, foliis bipinnatis, 
pinnis anguſtis, ſpinis ſingulis cornu bovinum per lon- 
gitudinem fiſſum referentibus. Acacia with doubly 
winged leaves baving narrow pinne, and ſmgle ſpines life 
ox's s ſplit their length. Acacia ſpinoſa tenuifolia 
ſpinis ſingulis cornu bovinum per longitudinem fiſſum 
referentibus. Houſt. Cat. Acacia with fingle thorns 


ben. of an ox horn, and ſcem as if ſplit thr 


floribus ſpicatis. Flor. Zeyl. 215. Acatia with 
ſpines, doubly — 1 and les flowers. A 
cia ſpinoſa tenuifolia, ſiliquis latis, ſpinis minimis re- 
curvis ſolitariis. Houſt. Cat. Prickly narrow-leaved 
Acacia with broad pods, and ſmall recurved ſpines, which 
come out ſingle. 

22. Mimosa (Latifolia) inermis, foliis conjugatis, pin- 
nis terminalibus oppoſitis, lateralibus aſternis. Lin 
Sp. 1499. Broad-leaved Acacia without thorns, conju- 
gated leaves whoſe upper pinnæ are oppoſite, but the ide 
ones are alternate. Acacia non ſpinoia, juglandis fo- 
lio, flore purpuraſcente. Plum. Sp. 17. Acacia with. 
out thorns, Walnut-tree leaves, a a purple flower. 

2 3. Minos (Circinalis) aculeata, foliis conjugatis pin- 
natis, pinnis æqualibus, ſtipulis ſpinoſis. Lin. Sp. 
1499. Prickly Acacia with conjugated winged leave, 
which are equal, and prickly ſtipuls. Acacia foliis am- 
plioribus, {iliquis circinatis. Plum, Sp. 17, Acacia 
with broad leaves and twiſted pods. 

24. Minosa (Fagifelia) inermis, foliis pinnatis bijugis 
petiolo marginato. Lin. Sp. 1498. Bread-leaved Aca- 
cia without ſpines, whoſe wings have four lobes, and run- 
ning foot-ſtalks. Arbor ſiliquoſa, faginis foliis, Ame- 
ricana, floribus comoſis. Pluk. Phyt. tab. 14 f. fol. 2. 
The firſt ſort grows naturally in moſt of the iſlands in 
the Weſt- Indies, and it has been found growing in 
ſome warm moilt ſpots, as far north as Virginia. This 
riſes with upright branching ſtalks ſix or ſeven feet 
high, which become ym toward the root, but 
are not perennial (at leaſt they are not ſo here in any 
ſituation, the plants always decaying in winter; ) theſe 
are ſmooth, and garniſhed with double winged leaves, 
compoſed of four or five pair of long winged lobes, 
which have about twenty pair of ſmall leaves ranged 
along the midrib; they are ſmooth. and rounded at 
their points, of a full green on their upper ſide, but 
pale on their under. Theſe ſmall leaves contract 
themſelves together on their being touched, but the 
foot-ſtalks do not decline at the fame time, as thoſe 
do which are titled Humble Plants, fo this is called 
the Senſitive Plant by way of diſtinction. The flowers 
are produced upon long foot-ftalks, - which come out 
from the wings of the leaves, and are diſpoſed in 

globular heads which nod downward ; they are yel- 

low, and all thoſe which have petals have ten ſtamina 
in each, but thoſe ſituated round the border have 
neither petals or ſtamina; thoſe on the upper part of 
the ſpike are ſucceeded by pods an inch and a half 
long, and a quarter of an inch broad, which change 
to a dark brown when ripe, incloſing three or four 
compreſſed, ſhining, black feeds, = | 
The ſecond fort was diſcovered by the late Dr. Hou- 
ſtoun at La Vera Cruz, growing in ſtagnant waters, 
where the ſtalks were very brand and flat,' and floated 
on the ſurface, in the ſame way as the pond weeds 
do; but in thoſe places where the water was dried up 
the ſtalks grew upright and were round, which is al- 
ways the caſe when the plants are cultivated in gar- 
dens, ſo that they might eaſily paſs for different 
lants, to thoſe who never ſaw them growing in both 
lituations. When this fort is cultivated in gardens, 
it has great reſemblance to the firſt, but the ſtalks of 
this never grow fo erect, the wings of the leaves are 
longer, and ſtand more horizontal; the heads of 
flowers are much larger, the ſtamina are longer, and 
the flowers on the under fide of the ſpike: which have 
no ſtamina are double :. the s of this ſort are 
ſhorter, and much broader than thoſe of the firſt ſort. 
This is alſo an annual plant in this country. This 
ſort was ſince diſcovered by a friend of mine, growing 
naturally 


© theſe 


* 


* 
- 
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\ ſmall leaves are much narrower than thoſe of the two 
two inches long, and one broad in the middle. From 
the place where theſe are inſerted to the ſtalk, come 


. out ſmall branches which have three or four globular 


. the ſeeds of this ſort are f | 
ſhops, by the title of Humble Plant. The roots of | 


buda, 8 Want ſent.me 
branch of the plant, i ag 
which preſerved it in the 

the flowers and pods upon it. | 1 
The third ſort grows naturally in all the iſlands of the 
|  Weſt-Indies, where. it is titled the ſlothful Senſitive 
Plant, becauſe the leaves do not contract on their be- 


MIM 


in a marſhy ſpot df land in the iſland of Bar- 
the ſeeds, wit 


bud, f 


| 
filled · with a Ii. 1 


ate it was gathered, with 


ing touched. The ſtalks of this ſort ſeldom riſe more 


than two feet anda half high, they are ſmooth, and 
ma, doghle-winged leayes, compoſed of 
or four pair of wings which are ſhorter, and the 


former ſorts; the heads of flowers are, ſmaller, and 


| 


( 


the pods are longer and narrower than thoſe, of the 
other. This ſort will live through the winter in a 


moderate warm air. 
The fourth ſort was.. diſcovered 


* 
* - 


hath ligneous ſtalks which decline to the ground, 


r out two or three feet from the root, and 
c 


by che late Dr. 
Hlouſtoun, growing naturally at La Vera Cruz. This 


nd out ſeveral ſide branches, which are armed with 


leaves, and are their whole length cloſel 
with briſtly ſtinging hairs ; the foot-ſtalks of the 


leaves are three inches long, and at the top ſuſtain, 


four ſingle winged leayes, whoſe baſe meet 1n a point, 
but ſpread above like the fingers of an open hand. 
Theſe wings are about three inches long, and are 
cloſely garniſhed with ſmall narrow lobes, ſet by 
pairs along the midrib, which is alſo covered on the 


under fide with the like briſtly hairs as the ſtalk. | 


The flowers come out from the wings of the leaves 
n pretty long foot-ſtalks ; they are collected into 
ofobular heads, and are of a pale yellowiſh colour; 
fc are ſucceeded by ſmall jointed pods, containing 
two or three ſhining black ſeeds. 5 
The. fifth ſort is the moſt common of any in the iſlands 
of the Weſt-Indies, as alſo in the Engliſh 
uently ſold in 


tis are compoſed of a great number of hairy fibres, 


flowers come out from the wings of the ſtalks, u 


which mat cloſe together, from which come out ſe- 
ver ligneous which naturally decline toward 

e 
ed with ſhort recurved ſpines, and garniſhed with 
winged leaves, compoſed of four, and ſometimes five 
wings, whoſe baſe goin at a point, where they are in- 
ſerted to the foot-ſtalk, ſpreading upward like the 
fingers of a hand; theſe wings are ſhorter than thoſe 
of the former ſort, and the ſtalks are not hairy. The 


ſhort foot-ſtalks ; they are collected in ſmall globu- 
lar heads, are yellow, and ate ſucceeded by ſhort, 
flat, jointed pods, v 
bordered, compreſſed ſeeds in each: theſe pods are 
in cloſe cluſters, almoſt covered with ſtinging hairy 
covers. 5 

The fixth ſort grows naturally at La Vera Cruz, from 
whence the late Dr. Houſtoun ſent the ſeeds. This 
| hath a perennial creeping root, which ſpreads and 
multiplies greatly in the ſands, where it grows wild; 
the ſtalks are lender, and have four acute angles, arm- 
ed with ſhort recurved ſpines pretty cloſely , the 
leaves ſtand upon long prickly foot-ſtalks, which are 


thinly placed on the branches; they are compoſed of 


two pair of wings, ſtanding about an inch aſunder; 


the wings are ſhort, and the ſmall leaves are narrow, | 


and not placed fo cloſe together, as in many of the 


other ſpecies, The foot-ſtalks of the flowers come 


9 


out from the wings of the leaves, ſuſtaining a ſmall ] 
[aq ng head of purple flowers ; theſe are ſucceeded | 
by four-cornered 


s about two inches long, which 
have, four cells, opening with four yalves, containing 
ſeveral angular ſeeds in each. = 


This ſort ſpreads fo much at the root, as to 


render it not ſo productive of flowers and ſeeds 


* 


lev 31 
e ſeed- 


nd, unleſs they are ſupported; r arm- 


by 


C 


hort yellowiſh ſpines under the foot-ſtalks of the 
covered 


, which have two or three orbicilar, }- 


| 


r 


from whence the la | 
This riſes with 4 ſlender ligneous ſtalk ſeven or eight 
* high, armed with ſhort recurved thorns. 


_ Theſe | age 
two ſide membranes or borders ſtanding ; an 


— 2 
. 


the wings 
about an inch in length; they are of a pale yellow- 


as moſt 4 0 . others; 5 the plants which are 
Propagated by hg. of the roots, are always 
| "weak ſo that belt way is to propagate them 


OLE 
_—_ 


heads; theſe are Ern by ſhort, flat, jointed 
0 8 


by ſeeds, when they can be obtained. This is one of 
the ſorts, whoſe foot · ſtalks fall on being touched. 


The ſeventh ſort $row: naturally at La Vera Cruz, 
e Dr. Houttoun ſent the ſeeds: 


he 
aves grow upon long foor-ſtalks which are prickly, 


each ſultaining two pair of wings; the exterior pair 
have two lobes which join at their baſe, and are 
. rounded 


1 their outſide, but ſtrait on their inner 
ges, very much ſhaped like a pair of thoſe ſhears. 
d for ſhearing of ſheep, theſe two outer pair of 
es are much larger than the inner; they are almoſt 


90 
„ 


heads of pale purple flowers coming out from the 
fide, upon ſhort Gor ſtalks, and the rincipal ſtalk 
has many of thoſe heads of flowers on the upper part 
for more than a foot in length; and this, as alſo the 
branches, are terminated by the like heads of flowers : 
theſe are ſucceeded by broad, flat, jointed pods, 
which open with two valves, ſome having but one, 
others two, and ſome have three orbicular compreſſed 
ſeeds. The leaves of this ſort move but ſlowly when 


they are touched, but the foot-ſtalks fall when they 


are preſſed pretty hard. | 
The eighth ſort was alſo found by the fame gentle- 
man, growing naturally at La Vera Cruz. This hath 


a a ſhrubby erect ſtalk about five feet high, which is 


hairy, and armed with ſhort, broad, ſtrong thorns, 
which are white, ſtanding on each ſide ſometimes al- 
moſt oppoſite, and at others alternately; The leaves 
are compoſed of five or fix pair of wings; which are 
ranged oppoſite along a ſtrong midrib, and between 
each pair are placed two ſhort ſtrong ſpines, poititing 
out each way. The ſmall leaves which compoſe thete 
wings are extremely narrow, and ſtand very cloſe to 
each other. Toward the upper part of the ſtalk, the 
flowers are produced from the ſides, upon ſhort foot- 
ſtalks ; they ate collected into globular heads, and 
are of a bright purple colour; the ſtalks are alſo ter- 


minated by ſmaller heads of the like flowers. "Theſe 


are ſucceeded by flat jointed pods about two inches 
long, and a quarter of an inch broad, which ſpread 
x 105 like rays, there bring commonly five or ſix of 
eſe joined together at their baſe to the fobt-ſtalk. 
ſeparate at each articulation, leaving * 
e 
ſeeds which are compreſſed and ſquare, drop out from 
the joints of the pods; theſe pods are hairy at firſt, 
but as they ripen become ſmooth: 


This is a perennial plant, which may be preſerved 


through the winter in a warm ſtove, by which me- 
thod the ſeeds may be obtained, for they ſeldom flower 
the firſt year. The foot-ſtalks of this fort do not fall 


on being touched, but the ſmall leaves on the wings 


cloſe up. . | t | | 
The ninth fort grows naturally in Jamaica; this hath 

trailitig herbaceous ſtalks, which put out roots at 
every joint, which faſten in the ground and ſpread to 
a great diſtance, as they will alſo do here, when placed 
in a bed of tanners bark. I have had a ſingle plant 
in one ſummer, which has ſpread near three feet 


ſquare, whoſe branches were cloſely joined, ſo as to 
cover the ſurface of the bed; but when they are thus 


8 to grow, they ſeldom produce flowers. 
heſe ſtalks have no thorns, but are garniſhed with 
winged leaves compoſed of two pair of ſhort wings, 


_ Whoſe ſmall leaves or lobes are narrow; theſe ſtand 
upon ſhort foot-ſtalks, 'which are ſmooth. The 


leaves of this ſort contract and fall down upon the 
leaſt touch, ſo that where the plant is extended to a 
diſtance, a perſon may draw any figure with a ſtick 
upon the leaves, which will be very vifible till the 
leaves recover again. The flowers come out from 
of the leaves, upon naked foot-ſtalks 


ih colour, and are collected into ſmall globular 


pods, 


their roots 
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pods, containing three or four compreſſed roundiſh 


Theſe plants are all of them propagated by ſeeds, 
which ſhould be ſown early in the ſpring, upon a good 
hot-bed. If the ſeeds are good, the plants will appear 
in a fortnight or three weeks, when they will require 
to be treated with care, for they muſt not have much 
wet till they have acquired ſtrength ; nor ſhould they 
be drawn too weak, ſo that freſh air ſhould be admit- 


ted to them at all times when the air is temperate.” In 
| 


about a fortnight or three weeks after the plants come 
up, they will be fit to tranſplant, eſpecially if the bed 

in which they were ſown, continues in a proper deprec 
of heat; then there ſhould be a freſh hot-bed pre- 


to receive them, which ſhould be made a week | 


ore the plants are removed into it, that the vio- 
lent heat may be abated before the earth is laid upon 
the dung, and the earth ſhould have time to warm 
before the plants ate 
muſt be carefully raiſed up from the bed to preferve 
the roots entire, and immediately planted in the new 
bed, at about three or four inches diſtance, preſſing 


the earth gently to their roots; then they ſhould be 


gently ſprinkled over with water, to ſettle the earth to 
ir 

ſun till they have taken new root, and the glaſſes of 
the hot-bed ſhould be covered every night to keep up 


the heat of the bed. When the plants are eſtabliſhed 
in their new bed, they muſt have frequent, but gentle 


mitted to them, in proportion to the warmth of the 


ſeaſon, to prevent their being drawn up weak; but 


they muſt be conſtantly kept in a moderate degree of 
heat, otherwiſe they will not thrive. In about a. 
month after the plant will be ſtrong enough to remove 
again, when they ſhould be carefully taken up, pre- 


. much _ to _ roots - poſſile, and 
| ted ih a te ſmall led wi | 
kitchen-garden bags 5 ＋ 
tan, carefully ſnading them from the ſun till they have 
taken new root; then they muſt be treated in the ſame 
manner as other tender exotic plants from very warm 
countries. 


The ſorts which grow upright and tall, Will ſoon 


riſe high enough to reach the glaſſes of the hot-bed, | 


eſpecially. if they thrive well ; therefore they ſhould 
be ſhifted into larger pots, and removed into the ſtove, 


and if they are plunged into the tan-bed there, it will 
y forward them. The firſt ſort will often flower 
here, if the plants are raiſed early in the ſpring, and 
brought forward by their removal from one hot-bed 
to another; and two or three times I have had their 
ſeeds ripen, but this can only be expected in very 
warm ſeaſons. 
The perennial. ſorts will live through the winter, if 
they are preſerved in a warm ſtove, and the following 
ſummer they will produce flowers and ripen their 
ſeeds. Some of theſe may be propagated by layin 
down their branches, which will put out roots, an 
then may be ſeparated from the old plants ; and I 
have ſometimes propagated them by cuttings, but 
_ 8 which riſe ſeeds are preferable to either 
theſe. | 
There is no particular management which theſe plants 
require, different from others of the ſame warm 
countries; the great care muſt be to keep them in a 
proper temperature of heat, and not to give them too 
much water, eſpecially in cool weather; nor ſhould 
they be kept too dry, for many of the ſorts require 
frequent waterings, as they 
places. There ſhould alſo be care taken that they 
do not root into the tan-bed, for they ſoon put out 
the holes at the bottom of the 
pots, which, when they ſtrike into the tan, will cauſe 
the plants to grow very luxuriant; but when they are 
removed, and theſe roots are cut or broken off, the 
lants ſeldom ſurvive it ; therefore the bogs ſhould be 
frequently drawn out of the tan, and if any of the 
roots are beginning to get through the holes at the 
bottom, they ſhould be cut off cloſe ; and when the 


after this they muſt be ſhaded from the 


and plunged into a hot-bed of 


ted into it. Then the plants 


| 


: 
' 


: 
: 


waterings ; and every day they muſt have free air ad- 


4 


naturally grow in moiſt | 


1 


» 


very! 


* 
— 


1 


—— 
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| very cloſely matted together, they ſhould 
be turned our of ere: the and pared i reduce 
them, and then potted again, either in pots of the 
ſame ſize, or if the 7 require, in pots one ſize 


roots fre 


larger; but they muſt not be over: potted, for then 
the plants will not thrive. | 
Some of thoſe forts 'whoſe ſtalks ſpread near the 
ground may be turned out of the pots in the mid- 
lle of June, and planted in a very warm border, where, 
if they are covered with bell or ere” mar ts they will 
hve through the ſummer ; but theſe will not grow 
and upon the approach of cold in the au- 
tumn, they are ſoon deſtroyed: however, thoſe who 
have'not conveniency of ſtoves or tan-beds, may raiſe 
the plants on common hot-beds in the ſpring; and 
when they have acquired ſtrength, they may be treated 
in this manner, whereby they will have the pleafure 
of theſe plants in ſummer, though not in fo great per- 
fection, as thoſe who have the advantages before- 
mentioned: but theſe plants will not thrive in the 
open air in this country, nor will they retain their ſen- 
ſibility when they are fully 1 to the air. 
It would be to little purpoſe to trouble the reader 
with the ſeveral idle ſtories related of theſe plants by 
travellers, nor to inſert what has been ſaid by others, 
who have attempted to account for the motion of the 
leaves of theſe plants on their being touched, fince 
there has not been any thing wrote on this ſubject, 
þ ver fra! being noticed, that T have yet ſeen; I ſhall 
th only mention what I have myſelf obſerved in 
theſe plants, for more than forty years that I have 
cultivated them. | BS - 
The firſt is, that they are more or leſs ſuſceptible of 
the touch or preſſure, according to the' warmth of 
the air in which they grow; for thoſe plants which are 
kept in a warm ſtove, contract their leaves immedi- 
ately on being touched, either with the hand, a ſtick, 
or any other thing, or by the wind blowing upon 
them: ſome of the ſorts only contract their ſmall 
leaves, which are 'placed along the 'midrib ; others 
not only contract their ſmall leaves, but the foot- 
ſtalk alſo declines downward on being touched: the 
firſt are called Senſitive, and the ſecond Humble Plants 
but when theſe plants are placed in a cooler ſituation, 
they do not move ſo ſoon, nor contract fo cloſely, as 
thoſe which are in a greater warmth, and thoſe which 
are entirely expoſed to the open air, have very littl 
motion, but remain in one ſtate, neither expanded 
nor cloſed, but between both, eſpecially in cool wea- 


ther; nor do theſe ſhut themſelves at night, as thoſe 


do which are in a warm temperature of air. 
The ſecond is, that it is not the light which cauſes 
them to expand, as ſome have affirmed, who have had 
no experience of theſe things ; for-in the longeſt days 
of ſummer, they 3 contracted by five or 
fix in the evening, when the ſun remains above the 
horizon two or three hours longer; and although the 
glaſſes of the ſtove in which they are placed, is cover- 
ed cloſe with ſhutters to exclude the ht in the mid- 
dle of the day, yet if the air of the ſlove is warm, 
the leaves of the plants will continue fully expanded, 
as I have ſeveral times obſerved. Nor do theſe plants 
continue ſhut till the ſun riſes in the morning, for J 
have frequently found their leaves fully expanded by 
the break of day in the morning; ſo that it is plain 
the light is not the cauſe of their expanſion, nor the 
want of it that of their contraction. . 
I have alſo obſerved, that thoſe plants which are 
placed in the greateſt warmth in winter, continue vi- 
tous, and retain their faculty of contracting on 
bang touched; but thoſe which are in a moderate 
warmth, have little or no motion. 
When any of the upper leaves of theſe plants are 
touched, if they fall en and touch thoſe which are 
below them, it will ' occaſion their contracting and 
falling, fo that oy 8 touching another, they will 
continue falling for ſome time. When the air of the 
ſtove in which theſe plants ſtand, is in a proper tem- 
rature of warmth, the plants will recover chemſelves. 


and their leaves will be fully expanded in about eight 
or 
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they have been recovering, and have always found it 
has been by a vibratory motion, like the index of a 


Some of the ſorts are ſo ſuſceptible of the touch, that 


the ſmalleſt drop of water falling on their leaves will | 
cauſe them to contract, but others do not move with- * 


out a much greater preſſure. 


The roots of all the ſorts have a very ſtrong 


have a poiſonous ng, and that the Indians extract 
a a poiſon from them, which kills by low degrees, and 


that the root of the plant is the only remedy to expel | 


it; but how far this is true I cannot ſay, having never 
made any 2 on the qualities of theſe plants; 
but if theſe p are endowed with ſo deadly a qua- 
lity as related, this ſenſibility with which they are en- 
dued, may be deſigned by providence to caution per 
ſons from being too free with it; and as many of them 
are ſtrongly armed with thorns, ſo that is a guard 
againſt their being eaten by animals; for in all the 
enquiries which I have made of thoſe perſons who 
have reſided in the countries where they naturall 

grow, I could never learn that any animal will — 


upon them. | 7 17 
Theſe plants are all of them natives of America, ſo 
were unknown to the other parts of the world till that 
was diſcovered, for I hive not heard of any of them 
being found in any other country: and a few years 
ſent ſome of the ſeeds of theſe plants to China, 
which ſucceeded, and occaſioned great admiration in 
all who ſaw the plants. | | 
The Acacias are ſo nearly allied to the Mimoſas in 
their characters, that Linnæus has joined them in 
the ſame genus; and as his ſyſtem is now generally 
--- ſo in compliance with that I have done the 
e. | 
The tenth ſort of Acacia is the tree from whence 
the true Succus Acaciæ is taken, and the Gum Ara- 
bic exſudes from the branches of the ſame ; which, 
though mentioned as a native of Egypt, yet it is alſo 
found in divers parts of America, from whence the 
ſeed of this tree have been ſent into England, and 
there raiſed in ſeveral gardens near London. | 


This tree arrives to a large ſize in the countries where 


it grows, but in England is rarely ſeen more than eight 
or ten feet high. It frequently flowers in autumn, 
but never produces any ſeeds, | 
The eleventh ſort is the moſt common kind in Jamaica 
and Batbadoes, and the other warm parts of America; 
and, for the ſweetneſs of its flowers, has been diſ- 
perſed through moſt parts of Europe; and though a 
native of the warmer parts of the Indies, it hath been 
made familiar to the Italian gardens, and is cultivated 
likewiſe in great plenty in Portugal and Spain. 
The Italian gardeners, who bring over Orange: trees, 
&c. every year, generally bring alſo many young 
plants of this ſort to England, under the title of Ga 
zia; but as they are too tender to Jive in a common 
green-houſe in England, ſo few of thoſe which are 
urchaſed of them ſucceed. | 

have had ſome plants of this ſort upwards of ſix- 
teen feet high, which have produced great numbers 
of flowers in July and Auguſt, but theſe were kept 
in a ſtove in winter, and in glaſs-caſes in ſummer, to 
ſcreen them from wet and the cold, for they will not 
flower 1n the open air in this country. The flowers 
are of a bright yellow colour, and ſmell ſweet; in the 
Weſt-Indies it is called Sponge-tree. | 
The twelfth ſort is at preſent very rare in England, 


and only to be found in ſome curious gardens. This | 


tree produces its ſpines by pairs, which are extreme 
large and crooked, and of a whitiſh colour; but I do 
not remember ever to have ſeen this flower. 

In England, from the dried ſamples however, which 
I have received from Campeachy, with many flowers 
upon them, there appears but little beauty in them; 
nor do the trees in their native foil make a better ap- 


diſa- 

gs odour, almoſt like that of a common ſewer. |] 
have met with ſome accounts of theſe plants, in 

which it is mentioned, that the leaves and branches | 


or ten minutes. I have frequently watched them as 


| 


twiſted 


they ſeem to be very 


tity of ſmall- halfpenny 
with freſh, icht, Lady earth; theſe ſhould be plunged 
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pearance, their branches always growing deformed} 


and being but thinly garniſhed with leaves; when iri 


their greateſt vigour z but for ſeveral months they are 


deſtitute of leaves, -ſo that the only thing remarkable 
in this tree is, the uncommon wreathed ſpines with 


hic the trunk and branches are fully beſet. - Theſe 


have the reſemblance of animal horns; and are vari- 
oully twiſted andicontorted; 1 [1 
The twenty-third fort was brought from the Bahama 
Iſlands by Mr. Cateſby, anno 1726. The ſeeds of this 
plant (which are flat, and one half of a beautiful red 
colour; the other half of a deep black) grow in long 
s opening when the feeds are ripe, on one 
fide, and letting them out, which hanging by a ſmall 
thread for ſome time out of the pods; make a very 


agreeable appearance; the leaves of this tree branch 


out and divide into many ramifications :':the lobes are 
roundiſh; and placed in a very regular order. The 


flowers have not as yet appeared in England, but 


from a painting done from the plant in the country, 

— I 
The thirteenth ſort was brought from Jamaica, and 
is growing in the phyſic-garden at Chelſea; this hath 
four large lobes to each leaf; the ſpines are ſhort, ſtiff, 
and crooked; and the ſeeds grow in twiſted pods like 
the former. This plant is well deſcribed in Sir Hans 
Sloane's Natural Hiſtory of Jamaica: By the inha- 
bitants of America it is called Doctor Long; under 
which name. the ſeeds are frequently brought to 
Moſt of the other forts here mentioned, were col- 
lected by the late ingenious Dr. William Houſtoun, 
in Jamaica, at Vera Cruz and Campeachy, who ſent 
the ſeeds of moſt of them into Europe; many of 


which are now growing in the. phyſic- garden at Chel- 


ſea, where ſome of them have produced flowers and 


4 of ſeeds. «Shs "Ppt 

e being all tender, are to be placed in ſtoves in 

the winter, and in ſummer muſt be but a ſhort time 
d to t open air, and have a warm ſituation. 


They are propagated by ſowing their ſeeds on a hot- 


bed in the ſpring of the year, which will in a ſhort 
time appear above ground, and in about five or 
ſix weeks after, be fit to tranſplant, when a freſh 
hot-bed is to be prepared for them, and ſhould be 
pretty warm; the next thing to be provided is a quan- 
pots, which are to be filled 


into the hot-bed, but not into dung; for if theſe beds 
are made with warm horſe dung, they ought to be 
covered with earth as deep as the pots, whoſe bottoms 
ſnould reſt upon the dung, for otherwiſe the roots of 
the plants may ſuffer hy too much heat; but beds of 
tanners bark ſeldom heat ſo violently. As ſoon as 
the earth in the pots is warm, which will be in two or 
three days, you ſhould carefully take up the young 


plants out of the firſt hot-bed, planting four or five 


plants into each of theſe pots, giving them a gentle 
watering to ſettle the earth to their roots, and ſcreen- 
ing them with mats over the glaſſes from the heat of 
the ſun, until they have taken root; after which time 
you muſt give them air, by raiſing the glaſſes in pro- 
portion to the heat of the weather, or to the conſtitu- 
tion of the plants, l 
The tenth, eleventh, and twelfth, ſorts are very 
tender, eſpecially while young, therefore ſhould have 
a hot-bed of tanners bark; and as they increaſe in 
bulk, ſhould: be ſhifted into bigger pots: The earth 
for theſe ſhould be a little lighter, and more inclined 
to a ſand, than for the other ſorts ; but never plant 
them in pots that are too large; which is full as bad 
to theſe as to Orange-trees ; neither give them too 
much water, eſpecially in winter. The tenth ſort 
being the hardieſt of the three, will, when grown to 
be , ſtand in a common ſtove, which ſhould 
be kept to the point of temperate heat in winter; and 
in the ſummer time, in warm weather, may enjoy 
the open free air: but the eleventh and twelfth ſorts 
muſt have a bark · ſtove in winter; nor ſhould they 
be expoſed to the open air in ſummer, at leaſt for four 
| , or 


* 


or five years, until they are wr v 
they are very tender, and with great 
ſerved in this climate. The ſtove in which 
ſhould be placed in winter, muſt be 
rem oyert as marked in the botanical thermo- 


ifficulty pre- 
eſe 
kept above the 


meters. eſe ſhould have very little water in win- 
ter, but in ſummer time wilt require frequent re- 
freſhings, though at that ſeaſon it ſhould not be given 
them in great quantiries at one time. The eleventh 
fort is a very beautiful tree. The twelfth ſheds its 
leaves juſt before the new ones come on, ſo that it is 
naked of leaves —— or ſix 2 in the 
ſpring of the , whi occaſioned ſome le 
* 2 as dead, when, if they fo Net 
them remain, they would have come out freſh again. 
This I thought proper to mention, in order to cau- 
tion people not to be too haſty in throwing out trees 
for dead, but preſerve them through the ſucceeding 
ſummer, to ſee if they will ſhoot again; for I have 
known ſeveral plants, which, after having been given 
over by unſkilful perſons for dead, have the July fol- 
lowing ſhot out vigorouſly again z and others, which 
have died to the ſurface of the earth, have riſen again 
from the root. 

The three ſorts of horned Acacias are very often deſ- 
titute of leaves for two or three months, appearing 
to have no life; but they will put out freſh leaves to- 
wards autumn, which is commonty the ſeaſon when 
they are moſt vigorous. Theſe ſhould be expoſed in 


the ſummer ſeaſon. for about two months, to clear 


them from inſets, which greatly infeſt them, in a place 

defended from ſtrong winds ; and in the winter they 
uire a moderate degree of warmth. 

All the other ſorts here mentioned are propagated by 

ſeeds, which, ſeldom ripening in this country, muſt be 


procured from America, partticularly at Campeachy, | 


where there is great variety of this tree, many ſorts 
of which have been hitherto unknown to botanical 
writers. In bringing over the ſeeds of theſe trees, 
they ſhould be taken out of the pods when gathered, 
and pur up in papers, and ought to have Tobacco, or 
ſome other noxious herb, put between the papers, to 
keep off inſects, otherwiſe the ſeeds will be eaten and 
deſtroyed before they arrive in England. For the in- 
ſects depoſit their eggs in ſmall punctures which they 
make in the pods; and as theſe are ſoon hatched, ſo 
they immediately attack the ſeeds for food, and eat 
holes through them, by which they are ſpoiled from 
wing. This has often happened to feeds which 
ave been ſent me from America. 
There are ſeveral of theſe Acacias, which are very 
render while they are young ; but; after two or three 
years growth, become hardy, enough to bear the open 
air in ſummer, though ſcarce any of them will live 
through the winter in a green-houſe, unleſs they have 
ſome warmth in very cold weather. 
Acacia Germanorum. See Prunus SYLVESTRIS. 
Acacia Virginiana. See Ropinia. 
Acacia, the Three-thorned. - See GLeprTsS1aA. 


MIMULUS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 761. Cynorrhyn- 
- chum. Mitch. 3. | 
The CryaracTess are, 
| The flower hath an oblong, priſmatical, em- 


palement of one leaf; it is of the lip or ringent kind, hav- 


ing one petal, whoſe tube is the length of the empalement, | 


and the brim is divided into two lips. The upper lip is eref, 
divided at the top into two parts, which are reflexed on 
their fide, the lower lip is 'broad and trifid, the middle 
+ ſegment is the leaſt ;, the palate is convex and bifid. It 


has four flender ſtamina, two longer than the other, ter- |- 


minated by bifid kidney-ſhaped ſummits, and a conical ger- 
men ſupporting a ſlender ſtyle, crowned by an oval, bifid, 
compreſſed ſtigma. The germen afterward turns to an 
oval capſule with two cells, filled with ſmall ſeeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond ſection 
of Linnæus's fourteenth claſs, which includes thoſe 


plants whoſe flowers have two long and two ſhort ſta- 


mina, and their ſceds are included in the capſule. 


We know but one Sprciks of this genus at preſent 
in England, viz. ph +174 


| 


, 


| 


— 


| 
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MinwLvs (Ringens) erectus, foliis oblongis linearibus 


ſeſſilibus. Hort. Upſal. 176. tab. 2. Upright Mimu!us 


with oblong linear leaves fitting tloſe to the Di- 
italis perfoliara glabra, — — — Tout 
ſt. 2. p. 479. Smooth perfoliated Foxglove, with a ſmall 
Violet flower. 3% 
This plant grows naturally in North America in moiſt 
und. It has a perennial root and an annual tall: 
which decays in the autumn the ſtalk is ſquare, and 
riſes a foot and a half high, garniſhed at each Joint 
with two oblong ſmooth leaves, which are broadeſt 
at their baſe, where they almoſt join round the ſtalk 
but end in acute points. The lower part of the 
ſtalk ſends out two or three ſhort branches, and the 
upper part is adorned with two flowers at each joint 
coming from the boſom of the leaves on eath ſide the 
ſtalk ; theſe have an oblong curved empalement with 
five angles, indented at the top into five parts, out of 
2 ariſes the flower, with a long curved tube 
readi n at the top into two lips, the upper 
lip ſtanding ereR, which js lightly curing tas - on x 
at the top; the under hp turns downward, and is cut 
into three ſlight ſegments. The flowers are of a Vi- 
olet colour, but have no ſcent. Theſe appear in Ju- 
ly, and are ſucceeded by oblong capſules with two 


cells, filled with ſmall ſeeds, which in warm ſeaſons 


ripen in the autumn. 

This plant is very hardy in reſpect to cald, but ſhould 
have a loamy ſoft foil; rather moiſt than dry, and 
not too much expoſed to the ſun, It may be propa- 
gated by p_ of the roots in the autumn, but the 
{lips ſhould not be divided too ſmall ; it may alſo be 
propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown in au- 
tumn, ſoon after they are ripe, for thoſe which are 
ſown in the ſpring ſeldom grow the ſame year: theſe 
may be ſown on a border expoſed to the morning 
ſun, and the plants may be ard planted in the 


flower en. 


MINT. See MrnTara. 
MIRABILIS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 215. Jalapa. 


Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 129. tab, 50. Marvel of Peru, or 
Four o'Clock Flower, | 


The CHaRacTERs are, 
The empalement of the flower bas five, oval, ſpear-ſhaped, 
ſmall leaves, and is eres, ſwelling, and permanent. The 
flower has one funnel-ſhaped petal, with a ſlender tube 
fitting upon the neftarium, which ſpreads open above, and 
is cut into five obtuſe ſegments. Ii hath frve ſlender ſta- 


mina, which adhere to the petal, which are unequal and 


inclined, 8 ; ed by roundiſh ſummits, with a roundiſb 
ermen within the neftarium, ſupporting a ſlender ſtyle, 
— Ha globular ſtigma. The —4＋ — 
comes an oval froe-cornered nut, inclofing one ſeed. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's fifth claſs, which includes thoſe plants 
whoſe flowers have five ſtamina and one ſtyle. 
The Specs are, 


Mix ABLIs (Jalapa) floribus congeſtis terminalibus 


erectis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 252. Marvel of Peru, with 


bunches of flowers ere, terminating the ſtalt. Admi- 
rabilis Peruviana. Cluſ. Hiſt. 2. p. 87. 7 


2. Mir aBiL1s (Dichotoma) floribus ſeſſilibus axillaribus 


erectis ſolitarns. Amcen. Acad. 4. p. 267. Marvel of 
Peru, with an ereft ſingle flower fitting cloſe to the wings 
of the branches. Jalapa officinarum. Mart. Cent. 1. J. 


1. The then ſuppoſed Jalap of the ſbops. 


Mik ABILIs (Longiflora) floribus congeſtis terminali- 


bus longiſſimis nutantibus, foliis ſubvilloſis. Act. 
Holmenſ. 1756. p. 176. Long-floewered Marvel of Pe- 
ru, whoſe flowers are in bunches, terminating the ſtalks 
and nodding, with hairy leaves. Mirabilis Mexicana. 
Hern. Mex. 170. f. 2. 
The firſt ſort is the Marvel of Peru, which has been 
many years cultivated in the Engliſh gardens for or- 
nament ; of this there are ſeveral varieties, which dif- 
fer in the colour of their flowers; two of theſe retain 
their difference, one of them has purple and white 
flowers, which are variable, ſome of them are plain 


purple, others are plain white, but moſt of them are 
variegated with the two colours; and all theſe varie- 


TCs 
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ties are frequently upon the ſame plant, and at others 


on different plants; the other has red and yellow 


flowers, which are generally mixed in the ſame flow- | 


ers, but are often with plain flowers of both colours 
on the ſame plant, intermixed with thoſe which are 
variegated ; but ſome plants have only plain flowers ; 
and I have never found that the ſeeds of the purple 
and white ſort, ever produced the yellow and red, nor 
the latter ever vary to the former, and I have con- 
ſtantly cultivated both more than forty years; but al- 
though theſe do not change from one to the other, 
et as there is no other 9 between them than 
in the colour of their flowers, I have not enumerated 
them as diſtinct ſpecies. | 
The ſecond fort is very common in all the iſlands of 
the Weſt-Indies, where the inhabitants call it the 
Four o'Clock Flower, from the flowers opening at 
that time of the day. Of this fort I have never ſeen 
any with variable flowers; they are of a purpliſh red 
colour, and not much more than half the ſize of the 
other, 
joints; the leaves are ſmaller, and the fruit is very 
rough, ſo there can be no doubt of their being, dil- 
tinct ſpecies, for I have never ſeen any alteration in 
this from ſeed, and I have cultivated it many years. 
Tournefort was informed by Father Plumier, that 
the root of this plant was the officinal Jalap, upon 
which he conſtituted the genus, and gave that title to 
it; but the late Dr. 4 was fully informed in 
the Spaniſh Weſt - Indies of the contrary, and brought 
over a drawing of the plant which was made by a 
Spaniard at ks. and he carried two or three of 
the plants to Jamaica, where he planted them in a 
garden, but after he left the iſland they were de- 
yed by hogs: however, he was fully ſatisfied of 
its being a Convolvulus, which Mr. Ray had many 
years before given the Jalap the title of, but upon 
what authority it does not at preſent appear. Some 
few years after I received three ſeeds of the Jalap from 
the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, one of which grew, and 
became a large plant, having a bulbous root, as large 
as thoſe of the Jalap which are imported, but the plant 
produced no flowers in the three years it lived; and 
in the winter 1739-40 it died, ſince when I have not 
been able to procure any ſeeds; however, I am fully 
ſatisfied that the Jalap is a ſpecies of Convolvulus: 
indeed the roots of the Marvel of Peru are purgative, 
and when given in a double quantity for a doſe, will 
anſwer the purpoſe of Jalap. 


The third fort was ſent from Mexico a few years 


ſince. The ſeeds of this were firſt ſent me from Paris, 
by Dr. Monier, of the Royal Academy of Sciences, 
and afterward I had ſome ſent me from Madrid, by 
Dr. Hortega. The talks of this ſort fall on the 
ground, if they are not ſupported ; theſe grow about 
three feet long, and divide into ſeveral branches, whicn 
are garniſhed with heart-ſhaped leaves, placed oppo- 
ſite; theſe, as alſo the ſtalks, are hairy and viſcous, 
ſticking to the fingers of thoſe that handle them. The 
flowers come out at the end of the branches ; they are 
white, and have very long ſlender tubes, and a faint 
muſky odour ; theſe are Fike the other ſorts, cloſely 
ſhut all the day, but expand every evening when the 
ſun declines. The ſeeds of this fort are larger than 
' thoſe of any other ſpecies, and are as rough as thoſe 
of the ſecond ſort. 

The two varieties of the firſt ſort are very ornamen- 
tal plants in gardens, during the months of July, Au- 
guſt, and September; and if the ſeaſon continues 
mild, they often laſt till near the end of October. The 
flowers do not open till toward the evening, while 
the weather continues warm, but in moderate cool 
weather, when the ſun is obſcured, they continue open 
almoſt the whole day. The flowers are ſo plentifully 


produced at the ends of the branches, as that when |. 
n, the plants ſeem entirely covered with | 


they are 
them, and there being ſome plain, and others varie- 
| wy on the fame plants, they make a fine ap 


e plants are propagated by ſeeds, in the choice 


of which there ſhould be care taken not to ſave any 


The ſtalks of this fort have thick ſwollen 


rance. j' 


MIT 

from thoſe plants whoſe flowers are plain; and thoſe 
who are delirous of having only the variegated kinds, 
are careful to pull off all the plain flowers from thoſe 
plants which they intead tor leeds, to prevent them 
from bearing any ſeeds ; by this method they rarely 
have any plants with plain flowers, 

The ſeeds ſhouid be town on a moderate hot-bed in 
March, and when the plants come up, they ſhould 
have plenty of air admitted to them, when the wea- 
ther is mild, to prevent their being drawn up weak ; 
and when they are about two inches high, they ſhould 
be tranſplanted on another very moderate hot-bed ; 
or if they are each planted in a ſmall pot filled with 
light earth, and plunged into a moderate hot-bed, ir 
will be a more ſecure way, for then there will be no 


danger in —_— them out of the pots, when they 


are to be planted in the borders, ſo as to preſerve 
all the earth to their roots; by this method, they will 
not require to be ſhaded, whereas thoſe that are to 
be tranſplanted from the ſecond hot-bed to the bor- 
ders, often riſe with little earth to their roots, ſo 
muſt be carefully ſhaded, otherwiſe they often miſ- 
carry. | 

When they are in the ſecond hot-bed, they ſhould be 
ſhaded till they have taken freſh root, after which they 
muſt have plenty of free air admitted to them to pre- 
vent their beingdrawn up weak, and in May they muſt 
be gradually inured to the open air, The beginning of 
June, if the ſeaſon is favourable, they ſhould be tranſ- 
planted into the borders of the pleaſure- garden, giv- 
ing them proper room, and after they have taken 
new root, they will require no further care. If theſe 
ſeeds are ſown in a warm border the beginning of 
April, they will grow very well, but the plants will 
be late in the —— before they flower. 

As the ſeeds of theſe plants ripen very well every 
year, ſo there are not many who are at the trouble of 
preſerving their roots; but if theſe are taken out of 
the ground in autumn, and laid in dry ſand all the 
winter, ſecured from froſt, and planted again in the 
{pring, they will grow much larger, and flower earlier 
than the ſeedling plants: or it the roots are covered 


in winter with tanners bark to keep out the froſt, 
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they may remain in the borders, provided the ſoil be 
dry. If the roots which are taken out of the ground, 
are planted the following ſpring in large pots, and 
plunged into a hot- bed, under a deep frame, they 
may be brought forward, and raiſed to the height of 
four or five feet, as I have frequently practiſed ; and 
theſe plants have come earlier in the ſeaſon to flower, 
ſo have been intermixed with other ornamental plants, 
to decorate halls and ſhady courts, where they have 
appeared very beautiful. | 
The other two ſpecies require the ſame treatment, but 
the ſecond ſort is not quite ſo hardy as the other two, 
ſo unleſs the plants are brought forward inthe ſpring, 
they will not flower till very late, ſo their ſeeds wi 
not ripen, 

See Viscum. 


MITELLA. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 241. tab. 126. 


Lin. Gen. Plant. 496. [fo called of Mitella, Lat. a 
little mitre, becauſe the ſeed- veſſel of this plant re- 
ſembles a biſhop's mitre.] Baſtard American Sanicle. 

The CHARACTERS are, 
The flower has a bell-ſhaped empalement of one leaf, cut 
into five points, which is permanent. It hath five petals, 
ending in many hairy points, and are inſerted in the em- 
palement, as are alſo the ten awl-ſhaped lamina, whic 
are ſhorter than the petals, and terminated by roundiſh 
ſummits. It bath a roundiſh germen, which is bifid, with 
ſearce any ftyle, crowned by two obtuſe ſtigmas. The em- 
palement afterward becomes an oval capſule with one cell, 
opening with two valves, filled with ſmall ſeeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond ſection 
of Linnæus's tenth claſs, which contains thoſe plants 
whoſe flowers have ten ſtamina and two iyles or 
ſtigmas. - | 

The Spxcits are, | 


. MiTzLLa (Diphylla) ſcapo diphyllo. Lin: Gen. Nov. 


29. Mitella with flower: alls having two leaves. Mi- 
9 C tella 
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MOL 
tella Americana, florum petalis fimbriatis. Tourn. 
Inſt, 242. American Mitella with fringed petals to the 


s, MOT” 
= (Nuds) ſcapo nudo. Amcen. Acad. 2. 
K 252. Mitella with a naked ſtalk. "i 
he firſt fort grows naturally in the woods, in moſt 
arts of North America. It has a perennial root, 
rom which come out many heart. tbaped angular 
leaves, ſome of which are obtuſe, and others end in 
acute points; they are indented on their edges, and 
of a lucid green, a little hairy, and ſtand upon 12 
long foot-ſtalks. Fhe flower-ſtalks ariſe immediately 
from the root, having two or three angular leaves to- 
ward the bottom, and about the middle of the ſtalk 
come out two ſmall leaves with acute angles, placed 
oppoſite. The ſtalks riſe eight or nine inches high, 
and are terminated by a looſe ſpike of ſmall whitiſh 
flowers, whoſe SET are fringed on, their edges; 
theſe appear the beginning of June, and are ſuc- 
ceeded = roundiſh capſules filled with ſmall ſeeds. 
The ſecond ſort grows naturally in the northern parts 
of Aſia; this is of a humbler growth than the firſt, 
ſeldom riſing more than five or ſix inches high. The 
leaves are not ſo angular as thoſe of the firſt ſort, and 
the lower-ſtalks are always naked, having no leaves. 
The ſpikes of flowers are ſhorter, and more compact. 
Both theſe are propagated by parting of their roots; 
the beſt time for Vo is in autumn: they ſhould be 
a -1 a ſhady ſituation, and they love a ſoft 
| my ſoil. A 
MITELLA MAXIMA. See Bixa. 
MOLDAVICA. See Drxacoctemalum. 
MOLLE. See Scuixvus. 
MOLLUGO. Lin. Gen. Plant. 99. 
The CHARACTERS are, * * . 
The empalement of the flower is c of 
_ ſmall leaves, which are coloured pap; wr injide, and 1s 
pen be flower has five oval petals, which are 
ſhorter than the t, and three briſtly anna, 
wwhich land near the ſtyle, and are terminated by fingle 
ſummits, with an oval germen having three furrows, 
ſupporting three very ſhort ſtyles, crowned by obtuſe ſtig- 
mas. The germen afterward becomes an oval capſule with 
three cells, filled with ſmall kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the third ſection of 
Linnæus's third claſs, which includes thoſe plants 
whoſe flowers have three ſtamina and three ſtyles. 
The Sereiks are, | 
1. MoLLuco (/Verticillata) foliis verticillatis cuneifor- 
mibus acutis, caule ſubdiviſo decumbente, pedun- 
culis unifloris. Hort. Upſal. 24. Mollugo with acute 


| ws ſhaped leaves, growing in whorls, a trailing di- 
vided ſtalk, and Feet als a fingle flower. Al- 
ſine. procumbens, galii facie 


fy Ie Hort. Lugd. 
Trailing African Chickweed, with the appearance of La- 
_ dies Bedſtra w. | E 
2. MoLLuGo ( Quadrifelia) foliis quaternis, obovatis, pa- 
nicula dichotoma. Hort. Cliff. 28. Moluggo with four 
leaves at each joint, which are almoſt oval, and a panicle 
ariſing at the diuiſion of the branches. Herniaria alſines 
1 Inſt. 507. Rupturemort with a, Mouſe 
7 12 two or three ſpecies of this genus, which 
are rarely admitted into gardens, ſo I have not enu- 
merated them here. do grin önnen 
Both theſe forts are annual; the firſt is a native of 
warm countries, ſo is leſs hardy than the ſecond; they 
are both trailing” plants, whoſe ſtalks lie flat on the 
ground; the firſt ſpreads. out eight or nine inches 
every way, and at each joint is garniſhed with ſix or 
ſeven ſmall leaves ſpread out in form of a ſtar. The 
flowers are ſmall, like thoſe of Chickweed, one ſtand- 
ing upon each foot-ſtalk. ; theſe are ſucceeded by oval 
_ capſules filled with ſmall ſeeds, which, if . to 
ſcatter, the plants will come up the following ſprin 
without any care; but when the ſeeds happen ay 
earth which is thrown upon a hot- bed, the 
pſa will be forwarder and ſtronger chan thoſe in 


CY 
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dhe air. Fhis is preſerved in ſome gardens for 


7 
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M O E 
MOLUCCELLA, Lin. Gen, Plant. 643. Molucca. 
_ Tourn, Inſt, R. HH. 14 tab, 88. [This plant take; 
its name from the Molucca Illands, becaule it was 
. tound there.] Molucca Balm. | 
4 LU {Cay ry! are, | | 
he er hath a large permanent empalement of 6 
leaf, which is deeply Ade at the . it ; Lars 
open. The flower is of the lip kind, with à jhert 1h; 
and _ The upper lip is ere, concave, and entire. 
The t lip is irifid, the middle ſegment being lomper 
_ than the other... It bas four ſtamina fituated under 10e 
upper hip, two of which are ſhorter than the other, crown- 
ed by fingie ſummits, and a germen with four parts, ſup- 
777 a ſtyle fituated with the ſtamina, crowned by a 
d Hud. The ger men afterward turns 10 four angular 
convex ſeeds, fitting in the empale ment. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's fourteenth claſs, which includes thoſeplants 
whoſe flowers have two long and two ſhort ſtamina, 
and are ſucceeded by naked {ceds in the empalement. 
The SPEC1Es are, | 
1. MoLucceita (Levis) calycibus campanifor nibus 
ſubquinquedentatis, denticulis æqualibus. Lin. Sp. 
821, Molucca Balm with bell-ſhaped empaltments, in- 
dented in five equal parts. Molucca lzvis. Dod. Pempt. 
92. Smooth Molucca Bam. 
2. MoLucctiLa (Spinaſa) calycibus ringentibus octo- 
dentatis. Lin. Sp. 824, Malucca Balm whoſe empale- 
ments are ringent, indented in eight parts. Molucca ſpi- 
noſa, Dod. Pempt. 92. Prickly Molucca Balm. 
The firſt ſort riſes with a ſquare ſtalk three feet high, 
ſpreading out into many branches, which are ſmooth, 
and come out by pairs, garniſhed with roundiſh 
nn which are 2 8 on their edges, 
nding u long foot- $ placed oppoſite; the 
are ores, of a light reen * both Nies, and 4 
the baſe of their foot- the flowers come out in 
whorls ; theſe have very large ſpreading empalements, 
which are indented in five parts, and immediately un- 
der them come out two bunches of pretty long ſpines, 
one on each ſide the ſtalk, each bunch conſiſting of 
five or ſix ſpines ariſing from the ſame point. The 
flowers are ſmall, and being ſituated at the bottom 
of the large empalements, are not viſible at a diſtance ; 
they are white, with a caſt of purple, and ſhaped like 
thoſe of the other lip flowers, having the upper lip 
entire, and hollowed like a ſpoon, and the under lip 
is cut into three-ſegments, the middle one being the 
longeſt. After the flower is paſt, the germen turn to 
four club · ſnaped angular ſeeds Reg in the empa- 
lement. It flowers in July, but unleſs the ſeaſon 
oves warm and 9. the ſeeds do not ripen in Eng- 
land. The ſmell of this plant is to ſome perſons very 
diſagreeable, and to others very pleaſant. . 
The ſecond. ſort + hath ſquare ſmooth | ſtalks, of a 
| N colour, Which riſe four fcet high, and 
ranch out in the ſame manner. The leaves 
are ſmaller, and ſtand upon ſhorter foot · ſtalks; 
they are deeper, and more acutely indented on their 
edges. The empalements of the flowers are not ſo 
large, and are cut into eight { ments, each heing 
terminated by an acute ſpine. The flowers are like 
thoſe of the former ſpecies, as are allo the ſeeds; this 
is not ſo hardy as the firſt fort, 4 
The firſt grows naturally. in ſeveral, parts of Syria, 
and the ſecond is a native o the Molucca Iſlands, 
from whence this genus received its title. They are 
both annual plants, which decay ſoon after their ſeeds 
ate ripe, and being natives of warm, countries, they 
ſeldom perfect their ſeeds in England, when they are 
.. ſown in the ſpring ; therefore the belt way is to raiſe 
the plants in auzumn, and plant them in {mall pots; 
theſe m9 be placed under a hotbed frame in win- 
ter, where they may have free air in mild weather, by 
taking off the glaſſes, but covered in froſty, weather, 
obſerving to keep. them pretty dry, otherwile they are 
. Nt to rot, When they are cloſely covered in 


— 


- 
. 


Weather, In the ſpring. the plants; may be 
. | _ of, "8 — 2 all the earth about 
their roots, and planted in a warm border, defended 


from 


*% 7 : 


* 
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from Rrong winds, giving them a little water to fet- 


tle” the earth to their roots; after this they will re-| 


quire no other care but to keep them clean from 
weeds, and to ſupport them with ſtakes, to prevent 
their being broken by the winds. The plants thus 
preſerved through the winter, will flower the latter 


end . June, ſo from theſe good ſeeds may be ex- 
ed. 


MO LY. See ALLium, 

MOMORDICA. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 103. tab. 29, 
o. Lin. Gen. Plant. 1090. Male Balſam Apple; in 
rench, Pomme a> Marveille. 

The CnaRaprTERs are, 


It hath male and female flowers upon the ſame plant. 
The male flowers have a ſpreading empalement of one leaf. 
The flower hath one petal, which adheres to the em- 
palement. It has three ſhort awl ſhaped tamina ; in two 
of the ſtamina the ſummits are bifid, and eared on both 
des; the third has @ fingle eared ſummit ;, theſe are com- 
preſſed in a body. The female flowers have the ſame em- 
nt and petal as the male, but fit upon the germen; 
theſe have three ſhort filaments without ſummits. The 
. ſupports one taper trifid ſtyle, crowned by three ob- 
7 gibbous ſtigmas. The germen afterward turns to an 
oblong fruit, opening with an elaſticity, having three mem- 
branaceous cells, filled with compreſſed ſeeds. | 
This genus of plants is ranged in the tenth ſection of 
Linnæus's twenty-firſt claſs, which contains the 
plants with male and female flowers on the ſame 
plant, whoſe ſtamina coaleſce together. 

The Spxcirs are, 

1. Momorpica (Balſamina) pomis angulatis tubercula- 
tis, foliis glabris patenti-palmatis. Hort. Cliff. 451. 
Male Balſam Apple with angular warted fruit, and ſmooth | 
2 leaves. Momordica vulgaris. Tourn, Inſt. 

. H. 103. Common male Balſam Apple. 

2. MomorDica. (Charantia) pomis angulatis tubercula- 
tis, foliis villoſis, longitudinaliter palmatis. Hort. 
Cliff. 451. Male Balſam Apple with angular warted 
fruit, and bairy leaves, which are longitudinally band- 
ſhaped. Momordica Zeylanica, pampinea fronde, 
fructu longiori. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 103. Male Bal- 


ſam Apple of Ceylon, with a Vine leaf and a longer 
fruit | 


3. Momorpica (Zeylanica) pomis ovatis acuminatis 
tuberculatis, foliis glabris palmatis ſerratis. Male 
Balſam Apple with an oval, acute-pointed, warted fruit, 

ſmooth band-ſhaped leaves, which are ſawed. Mo- 
mordica Zeylanica, pampinea fronde, fructu brevio- 

+ ri. Tourn. Inſt. 103. Male Balſam Apple of Ceylon, 
with a Vine leaf — a ſhorter fruit. 

4. MomorDica (Elaterium) pomis hiſpidis, cirrhis nul- 
lis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1010. Male Balſam Apple with a 
ickly fruit, and no tendrils to the Vines. Cucumis 

{-lveſtris aſininus dictus. C. B. P. 314. Wild Cucum 


ber, called Aſſes Cucumber, and the Elaterium of Boer- 
baave . | 


The firſt ſort grows naturally in Aſia, the ſecond and 
third in the iſland of Ceylon ; they are annual plants, 
which periſh ſoon after they have ripened their fruit ; 
theſe have trailing ſtalks like thoſe of the Cucumber 
and Melon, which extend three or four feet in length, 
ſending out many fide branches which have tendrils, 
by which they faſten themſelves to any „ 
ants, to ſecure themſelves from being toſſed an 
. about by the winds, and are garniſhed with 
leaves ſhaped like thoſe of the Vine. 
the firſt and third ſorts are ſmooth, and deeply cut 
into ſeveral ſegments, and ſpread open like a hand; 
bur thoſe of the ſecond ſort are extended more in 
length, and are hairy, The fruit of the firſt ſpecies 
is oval, ending in acute points, having ſeveral deep 
angles, which have ſharp 
edges; it changes to a red or purpliſh colour when 
| N with an elaſticity, and throwing out 
ies 8. | | Nea eo 


The fruit of the ſecond fort is much longer than 


that of the firſt, and not ſo deeply channelled: ' The 
tubereles are ſcattered all over the ſurface, and are 
| not ſharp like thoſe of the other; this fruit is yel- 


The leaves of | 


tubercles placed on their |. 


and faſten them up to ſtakes, to ſupport the 
from trailing on the ground, and 
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low, when ripe, and cafts out its ſeeds with an cla(-- 


ricity. | 

The fruit of the third ſort is ſhort and pointed like 
that of the firſt, but does not well ſo large in the 
middle. The angles. of this are not deep, and the 
whole ſurface is cloſely ſet with ſharp tubercles this 
changes to a deep Orange colour when ripe, and caſts 
out its ſeeds in the like manner. | 
The fourth ſort is commonly called Wild or Spurting 
Cucumber, from its caſting out its ſeeds, together 
with the viſcid juice in which the feeds are lodged, 
with a violent force, if touched when ripe ; and from 
hence it has ſometimes the appellation of Noli me 
tangere, or touch me not. This plant grows natu- 
rally in ſome of the warm parts of Europe, but in 
England it is cultivated in gardens for the fruit, 
which is uſed in medicine, or rather the fæcula of 


the juice of the fruit, which is the Elaterium of the 


ſhops. 1 | 

This plant hath a large fleſhy root ſomewhat like that 
of Briony, from which come forth every ſpring ſe- 
vera] thick, rough, trailing ſtalks, which divide into 
many branches, and extend every way two or three 
feet; theſe are garniſhed with thick, rough, almoſt 
heart-ſhaped leaves, of a gray colour, ſtanding upon 
long foot-ſtalks. The flowers come out from the 


wings of the ſtalk, theſe are male and female, grow- 


ing at different places on the ſame plant, like thoſe 
of the common Cucumber, but they are much leſs, 
of a pale yellow colour, with a greeniſh bottom : 
the male flowers ſtand on ſhort thick foot-ſtalks, but 
the female flowers fit upon the young fruit, which, 
after the flower is faded, grows to be an inch and a 
half long, and ſwelling like a Cucumber, of a gray 
colour hke the leaves, and covered over with ſhort 
prickles. "Theſe do not change their colour when 
ripe, like moſt of the. other fruit of this claſs ;- but 
it attempted to be gathered, they quit the foot- 
ſtalk, and caſt out the ſeeds and juice with great vi- 
olence ; ſo that where any plants are growing, and 
the fruit permitted to ſtand till it 1s ripe, the ſeeds 
will be ſcattered all round to a great diſtance, and 
there will be plenty of the plants produced the fol- 
lowing ſpring. ; 

But when the fruit is deſigned for uſe, it ſhould al- 
ways be gathered before it 1s npe, otherwiſe the 
greateſt part of the juice will be loſt, which is the 
only valuable part for the juice which is expreſſed, 
with part of the parenchyma of the fruit, is not to 
be compared with the other for its virtues; for the 
Elaterium which is made from clear juice of the 
fruit, is much whiter, and will retain its virtues much 


longer, than that which is extracted by preſſure. 
The three firſt ſorts are annual; their ſeeds muſt be 


ſown on a hot-bed the beginning of March, and 


when the plants come up, they ſhould be tranſplant- 


ed out into a freſh hot-bed, after the manner of Cu- 
cumbers or Melons, putting two plants of the ſame 
kind under each light, and the plants watered and 
ſhaded until they have taken root; after which they 
muſt be treated as Cucumbers, permitting their 
branches to extend upon the ground in the fame man- 
ner, and obſerve to keep them clear from weeds. 
With this management (provided you do not let them 
have too much wet, or expoſe them too much to the 
open air) they will produce their fruit in July, and 
their ſeeds will ripen in Auguſt and September, when 
you muſt obſerve to gather it as ſoon as you ſee the 
fruit open, otherwiſe it will be caſt abroad, and with 
difficulty gathered up again, | 
Theſe plants are preſerved in curious gardens for the 
oddneſs of their fruit; but as they take up a great 
deal of room in the hot-beds, requiring frequent at- 
tendance, and being of little beauty or uſe, ſo they 
are not much cultiyated in England, except in bota- 
nic gardens for variety, |» | 
There are ſome perſons. who put theſe plants in pots, 
ines 
lace the pots in 
ſtoves j where, when they are ſkilfully managed, 1 
f * 


. 


will produce their fruit tolerably well u and in this 


Vines 


(as was before mentioned) if 


wilt 


 uſteſs'the winter ſhould prove very ſevere, which will 
kill them. | 
MONARDA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 34. Leonurus. 


| thoſe on the fide are obtuſe. 


fender fyle involved with the jt 
_ naked ſeeds, incloſed in t 


whoſe flowers have two ſtamina and one ſtyle. 
3. Moxarpa (Fiſtuloſa) capitulis terminalibus, caule 


3- 


; From Vingiilanum, anguſtifolium, floribus amplis 


Which are Hairy, and have obtuſe angles ; theſe ſend 


MON 


way they make a hetter appearance, than when the 
on the ground like Cucumbers and Me- 
lons. But when the plants, 7 on the ground, 
which is their natural way of growing, they thrive 
much better, and produce more fruit, when they 
are ſupported; for though theſe plants have claſpers, 


yet theſe are not formed for climbing, but merely to 


faſten themſelves about any neighbouring ſupport, to 
ſecure them from being raiſed by the wind — brok- 
en ; which would often happen, where they grow in 
the open air and are fully expoſed, were it not for 
this ſecurity. W | 
The fourth ſort is eaſily by ſeeds, which 
permitted to, ſcatter, 
there will be a ſupply of plants come up the following 
ſpring; or if the ſeeds are ſown upon a bed of light 
earth; the — e up in a _ a * after, 
and may be tranſplanted to an ground, 
in ro three or four feet — 4 almoſt as 
far aſunder in the rows ; if theſe are carefully tranſ- 
planeed'while young, there will be little hazard of their 
growing; and after they have taken new root, they 
uire no further care, but to them clear 
from weeds. If the ground is dry in which they ate 
planted, the roots will continue three or four years, 


Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 187. tab. 87. | 
The CHARACTERS are, | | 
The' flower has a tubulous cylindrical empalement of one 
leaf, which is thannelled, and cut into frve equal parts at 
the brim. The flower hath one petal, and is of the lip- 
kind, having a cylindrical tube longer than the le-" 
ment, divided at the top into two lips. The mpper lip is 
narrow, entire, and ere ; the 'D 1 | 
and reflexed ; the middle 


It bath two 
the length of the lip, in which it is involved, ter- 
minated by compreſſed ere ſummits. In the bottom of 


the tube is ſituated @ four-pointed germen, ſupporting a 
1 1 — and — an 

acute bifid ſtigma. The _ afterward turns to four 
empalement. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 

Linnæus's ſecond claſs, which includes the plants 


The Specixs are, 


obtuſ-angulo. Hort. Upſal. 12. Aenarda with beads 
F flowers terminating the ftalks, which have obtuſe an- 
. Leonurus Canadenſis, origani folio. Tourn. 
K. R. H. 187. Canada Lion Tail, with am Origa- 
num aj. 
Moxarpa (Didyma) floribus capitatis, ſub-didyna- 
mis, caule acutangulo. Lin. Sp. Plant. 32. Monarda 
with beaded flowers, whoſe ſtamina are almoſt in two bo- 
dics, and an acute angular ftalk. Monarda floribus ca- 
piratis verticillatiſque, caule acutangulo, foliis lance- 
olato-ſerratis glabris. Butt. Cun. 226. Monarda with 
flowers collected in keads and whorls, an acut 


ſtalk, and ſmooth, ſawed, ſpear-ſbaped leaves, commonly | 


called Oſtocgo Tea. 


| | 
MonarDa ( Pun#ata) floribus verticillatis, corollis 


punctatis. Hort. Upſal. 12. Monarda 4vith flowers 
in whorls, whoſe petals are ſpotted. Clinopo- | 


uri macula notatis, 


luteis, pu cujus caulis ſub quo 


vis verticillo decem vel duodecim foliolis rubentibus 
eſt circumcinctis. Baniſt. Raii Sup. 300. Narrow- 


kaved Field Baſil of Virginia, witb large yellow flowers 
ted with purple, whoſe 
leaves under each w Walls 14 . 
he firſt' fort grows naturally in Canada, and many 


—— tex or twelve red- | 


N 
N 


4 


2 —— 


| 


| 


þ 


other parts of North America. It hath a perennial | 
root, compoſed of 'many ſtrong fibres, whic | 


out two or four ſmall ſide branches toward the top, 


A 


| read 
| far on every fide. The ſtalks riſe near three feet high, | 


.,. towar 


of 1 


MON 
Sarniſned with oblong leaves, broad at their baſe, but 
terminate in acute points; they are hairy, à little in- 
dented on their edges, ſtanding on ſhort hairy foot- 
. ſtalks, and are placed oppoſite, The ſtalk and 
branches are terminated by heads of purple flowers 
which have a long involucrum, compoſed of * 
acute- pointed leaves. The flowers ' have each two 
ſtamina which are longer than the petal, withi a ſtyle 
of the ſame length, crowned by a bifid ſtigma! The 
flowers appear in July, and are ſucceeded by ſeeds 
which ripen in the autumn,” Mquiquyy - 
| The ſecond fort grows naturally in North America, 
where the inhabitants frequently uſe the leaves for 
tea, ſo it is commonly called Ofwego Tea, by which 
title it was brought to England, This hath à peren. 
nial root and an annual ſtalk,” which decays evety au- 
tumn. The ſtalks of this ſort are ſmoorh; havin 
four acute angles; they riſe about two fret high, — 
are garniſhed with ſmooth, oval, ſpear-ſhaped leaves, 
which are irdented on their edges, and ſtarid'vppoſite 
on very ſhort foot-ſtalks ; theſe when bruiſed, emit a 
very grateful refreſhing odour ; the ſtalks ſend out 
their top two or four ſmall ſide branches, 
which are arniſhed with ſwall leaves of the ſame 
ſhape with the other. The flowers are produced in 
large heads or whorls at the top of the ſtalk, and 
there is often a ſmaller whorl of flowers,' growing 
round the ſtalk at a joint below the head; and out of 
the head ariſes a kad faor-ſtalk, ſuſtaining a ſmall 
head or whorl of flowers: the flowers are of a bright 
red colour; they have two lips, the upper lip is 
long, narrow, and entire, the under lip is cut into 
three parts; they have each two ſtamina which are 
longer than the petal, terminated by compreſſed ſum- 
mits, and many of them have two ſhorter ſtamina, 
without ſummits. The plant flowers in July, but in a 
moiſt ſeaſon, or when the plants are in a moiſt ſoil, 
they will continue in flower till the middle or latter 
r 
ele forts ma gated a of 
their roots; the firſt Lo not multiply 7 hes Fo 
ſecond, but as that produces plenty of ſeeds, ſo it may 
be eaſily propagated that way. If the ſeeds are fown 
in the autumn = after they are ripe, the plants will 
come w» the following ſpring, but if they are not 
ſown till ſpring, the plants ſeldom riſe till the next 
year. When the plants are come up and are fit to 
remove, they ſhould be tranſplanted into a ſhady bor- 
der about nine inches diſtance, and when they have 
taken new root, will require no other care but to 
keep them clean from weeds till the autumn; when 
they ſhould be tranſplanted into the borders where 
_- are to remain, The following ſummer they 
will Gower and produce ripe ſeeds, but the roots 
will continue ſeveral years, and may be parted eve- 
ry other year to increaſe them. 
wore ſoil, and a ſituation not too much expoſed to 
e 5 r 
The ſecond fort ſeldom ripens ſeeds in England, but 
it increaſes faſt enough by its creeping roots, as allo 
by flips or cuttings, which, if lected” in a ſhady bor- 
der in May, will take root in the ſame manner as 
Mint or Balm; but as the roots multiply fo faſt, there 
is * wan occaſion to uſe any other method to propa- 


| Fhis fort loyes a moiſt light foil, and in a ſituation 


where the plants have only the morning ſun, they will 
continue longer in flower than thoſe which art Expoſed 
to the full ſun. This is a very ornamental plant in 
gardens, and the ſcent of the leaves is very refreſhing 


| and agreeable to moſt people, and fome are yery fond 
g = 


of the tea made with the young leaves. 

The third fort $ naturally in North America; 
this is a biennial plant, and probably in its native 

country may be an annual, for the roots periſh after 

the plants have perfected their feeds. This hath 
ſquare ſtalks which riſe about two feet high, branch- 
ing out from the m to the top, and are\garniſh- 
ed with ſpear-ſhaped leaves, which come oat in cluſ- 
ters at each joint, where there are two larger _ 


This loves a ſoft 


n 


2 


| - three ſlender ſtamina'terminated by oblong ſummits, 
and one ſtyle crowned by a trifid ſtigma, - The flow- . 


MOR 

03 N and ſeveral ſmaller come out on each 
Fae the ſtalk; the larger leaves are about two inches 
and a half long, and 

and are ſlightly indented on their edges. Toward 
the upper part of their ſtalk the flowers come out in 
large whorls, having to each whorl an involucrum, 
compoſed of ten or twelve ſmall ſpear-ſhaped leaves, 


of a purpliſh red colour on their upper ſide; the | 


flowers.are pretty large, of the ſame form with thoſe 
of the other ſorts, of a dirty yellow colour ſpotted 


with purple; they have each two long ſtamina ſituated | 


under the upper lip, which are .terminated by bifid 


compreſſed ſummits, and are ſucceeded by four naked | 
ſeeds incloſed in the empalement. It flowers in July, | 


and if the ſummer proves favourable, the ſeeds. ſome- 
times ripen in the autumn. | FP 
This plant is propagated. by ſeeds, which, if ſown on 
a border of light earth expoſed to the eaſt, the plants 
will riſe very AK ay when they are fit to remove, 
they may be tranſplanted into a ſhady border, in the 
ſame manner as hath been directed for the firſt ſort 
and if they ſhould ſhoot up ſtalks to flower, they 
ſhould be cut down to ſtrengthen the roots, that they 
may put out lateral buds, for when they are permitted 
to flower the firſt year, the roots ſeldom live through 
the winter, therefore they ſhould be prevented : in the 
autumn the plants may be removed, and planted in 
the open borders of the pleaſure-garden, -where: they 
will flower the following ſummer; and if the ſeaſon 
ſhould prove dry, they ſhould be duly watered, other- 
wiſe they will not be near ſo beautiful, nor will the | 
plants produce good ſeeds. 
MONBIN. See Sronpias. 


MONTIA. See Heriocarevs. 1 


MOR A. Lin. Gen. Plant. 60. 
| The CHARACTERS are, -.- N 
The ſheath of the flower bas two valves ; the flower is 
compoſed of fix petals, the three upper are ereft and bifid, 
the three under ſpread open; it bath three ſhort ſtamina, 
terminated b oblong ſummits. The germen is ſituated be- 
low the flower, ſupporting a ſingle ſtyle, crowned by a tri- 
d eres ſtigma. The germen afterward becomes a three- 
cornered capſule, having three furrows, with three cells, 
containing ſeveral round ſeeds. | 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's third claſs, intitled Triandria Monogynia, 
the flower having three ſtamina and one ſtyle. 
| The SptcCits are, 
1. Monza (Vegeia) ſpatha uniflora, foliis food fore 


Morea with one flower in each ſheath, and ſtuord. ſbaped 
leaves. Moræa foliis canaliculatis. Lin. Sp. 39. Mo- 
rea with channelled leaves. n 

2. Mora (Juncea) ſpatha biflora, foliis ſubulatis. No- 
rea with two flowers in each ſheath, and awl-ſhaped leaves. 
Moræa foliis ſubulatis. Lin. 
ſhaped leaves. 

Hope, from whence I received their ſeeds, which 
have ſucceeded in the Chelſea garden, where the plants 
have ſeveral times produced their flowers, which dif- 
fering from all the other genera of plants in the ſame 
claſs, I have taken the liberty of ling it Morea, in 
honour of Robert More, Eſq; of Shrewſbury, who 
is well ſkilled in the ſcience of botany, and alſo in 
other parts of natural hiſtory. | - v7 Rat 


The firſt ſort has fibrous roots like thoſe of the Flag- .- 
the Engliſh 


leaved Iris, from whence ariſes many ſmall ſword- 
ſhaped leaves, five or ſix inches long, and half an 
inch broad in the middle, .diminiſhing toward both 
ends, of a deep green colour, lying over each other 
at their baſe, in the ſame 


about eight inches high, having one ſmall leaf at 

euch joint, and is terminated by one flower, which is 
covered with a ſpatha (or ſheath) having two valves; 
the flower is of a dicty white, each petal having a 


' bluſh of purple toward their upper part, and a pretty | + 


broad ſpot of yellow toward their tails; within are 


ree-quarters of an inch broad, 


SP. 59- Morea with awl- | 
Theſe plants are both natives of the Cape of Good 


anner as the Iris; the | f 
flower-ſtalk ariſes between the leaves from the root, 


—_— 


an Orange colour; the petals are 


offsets of the ſecon 
the roots of the firſt; the beſt time for tranſplanting 


This genus of plants is 
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Fe June, and the ſeeds ripen the end of 
uly. | | 


y. | | 

The ſecond fort hath a ſmall bulbous root, a little 
compreſſed on the ſides, with a ſmooth dark-coloured 
ſkin, from which ariſe three or four awl-ſhaped leaves 
of a pale green, ſome of which are five inches long, 
and others. are ſeven or eight, and about half an inc 

broad, terminating with three angles; the foot-ſtalks 
of the flowers riſe about ſix inches high, and general- 
ly bend at their lower joint; theſe are garniſhed with 
a ſmall leaf at each joint, whoſe baſe almoſt ſurrounds 


the ſtalk, which is - terminated by two flowers, en- 


com with a withered ſheath ; the flowers are of 

retty broad up- 

ward, but are connected at their baſe. Theſe a 

in June, and the ſeeds ripen the end of July. 

The plants are 11 either by ſeeds, or from 
d fort, and by parting or dividing 


of them, and — the offsets of the ſecond ſort, 
and parting the roots of the firſt, is in Auguſt, that 


they may put out new fibres before winter; and that 


is alſo the right ſeaſon for ſowing of the ſeeds, for 
when are ſown at this time of the year in ſmall 
pots, and plunged into a bed of old tanners bark, un- 
der a common frame in winter, there is little danger 
of theſe ſeeds miſcarrying. The plants will alſo re- 
quire this ſort of ſhelter in winter, for as they are too 
tender to thrive in the open air in England, and if 


they are placed in a green-houſe, they are apt to draw 


up weak, therefore when they are ſheltered under a 
frame, ſo as to enjoy the free open air in winter when 
the weather is warm, and ſecured from froſt and 


hard rains, they will flower and ripen their ſceds ber- 


ter than with any other management: in ſummer they 
ſhould be fully expoſed to the open air till October, 
when they ſhould be removed into ſhelter. 


MORIN A. Tourn. Cor. 48. tab. 480. Lin. Gen. 


Plant. 39. Diototheca. Vaill. Mem. Acad. 1722. 


The ChARACrERS are, | | 
It hath a double empalement; that under the fruit is tubu- 


tous; cylindrical, of one leaf, indented at the brim, and 


is tubulous, bifid, of one 
. The fewer bath one petal, with 
ed upward, and a little incurved. The 
top is divided into two lips ; the upper lip is ſmall and 
bifid, the under lip is cut into three equal . Jeqment 

the middle one being extended beyond the other. bath 
two briſtly ſtamina fituated near the ſtyle, terminated by 
heart-ſhaped ereft ſummits. The globular germen is fitu- 
ated under the flower, ſupporting a flender ftyle which is 
longer than the ſtamina, crowned by a target-ſhaped ſtig- 


ma; the germen afterward becomes a ſingle ſeed, crowned 


by the empalement of the flower. CR" 
in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's ſecond claſs, which contains. thoſe plants 
whoſe flowers have.two ſtamina and one ſtyle. 
There is but one Spzcixs of this genus at preſent 
known, which is, | 


Moria (Orientalis.) Hort. Cliff. 14. Morina Orientalis, 


carline folio. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Marina, with a 
Carline Thiſtle leaf. | % 
This plant was diſcovered by Dr. Tournefort, in his 


travels in the Levant, who gave it this name in honour 


of Dr. Morin, a phyſician at Paris. | 

It grows naturally near Eraeron in Perſia, and was in 
ens before the ſevere winter in 1740, 
which killed all the plants that were here, alſothoſe inthe 


garden at Paris; ſo the only plant remaining was in the 


garden of Monſieur du Hamel. The root of this 9 is 
taper and thick, running deep into the ground, ſend- 


ing out ſeveral thick ſtrong fibres as large as a finger; 


tds ſtalk riſes near three feet high; it is ſmoath, of a 
purpliſn colour toward the bottom, but hairy and 


at the top, garniſhed at each joint by three or 
{ag prickly leaves like thoſe of the Carline Thiſtle ; 
are four or five inches long, and an inch and a 


broad, of a lucid on their upper ſide, but 
of a pale on their under, and a little hairy, 
| | on thei 


edges with ſpines. The flowers come 
9 D + out 


MOR 
out from the wings of the. leaves on each ſide the 
ſtalk ; theſe have very oy r which are flender 
at the bottom, but are enlarged upward, and are a 

little incurved ; the brim ſpreads open with two large 


N 


lips, the upper lip is indented at the top and round- | - 


+. ed, the lower lip is cut into three obtuſe ſegments , 
under the lip are fituated two briftly ſtamina which 
are ebe and crowned with yellow ſummits. 
Theſe flowers appear in July, but I never had any 
| ſeeds ſucceed them. Some of the flowers are White, 
and others of a purpliſh red on the ſame plant. 
This plant is propagated by ſeed, which ſhould be 
ſown ſoon after it is ripe in the autumn, otherwiſe the 
plants will not come up the following ſummer; for I 
— ſeveral times obſerved, where the i ſeeds have 
been ſown in the ſpring, they have remained in the 
4 d fourteen or fiftcen months before the plants 
appeared. Theſe ſeeds ſhould be ſown in the 
8 => where the plants are to remain, becauſe they 
ſend forth tap- roots, which run very deep into the 
- ground; when theſe are broken or inj 
_ tranſplanting, the plants ſeldom thrive after. They 
may be ſown in open beds or borders of freſh light 
earth, being careful to mark the that the 
ground may not be diſturbed ; for it frequently hap- 
| Pens, that the ſeeds do not come up the firſt year, 
when they are ſown in autumn; but when they are 
ſown in the ſpring, they never come up the ſame 
The ground where the ſeeds are fown muſt be 
ar clear from weeds, which is all that is neceſſary ' 
to be done, until the plants come up; where they 
are too cloſe together, they ſhould be thinned while 
young, ſo as to leave them near eighteen inches apart ; 
after which time, they will require no other culture 
but to keep them conſtantly clear from weeds ; and 
in the ſpring, juſt before the plants put out new 
leaves, to dig the ground gently between them, and 
lay a little freſh earth over the ſurface of the bed 
to encourage them. | 
In autumn theſe-plants decay to the ground, and 
ſend forth new leaves the following ſpring, but it will 
be three years from the time of the plants firſt coming 
up to their flowering, tho 
flower every ſeaſon ; and the roots will continue ma- 
ny years, ator] they are not diſturbed, or killed 


l 
: 


by very ſevere fr | 
MORUS. Tour. Inſt. R. H. 589. tab. 363. Lin. 

Gen, Plant. 936. [of waves, black, becauſe its fruit 

is ordinarily ſo.] The Mulberry-tree; in French, 


The 157 ACTERS are, k | 
It bath male flowers growing at ſeparate diſtances. from 
the onthe ſame way, The male flowers are col- 
lected in long taper ropes or katkins ;, theſe bave no petals, 
but have four awl-ſhaped ereft ftanti 
longer than the 


t, terminated 


emp | fe 
fuceulent fruit, 
8 ladged one oval ſeed. 4 
is genus is ranged in the fourth ſection of Linnæ- 
claſs, which contains thoſe plants 


us's tw 


which have male and female flowers at ſeparate diſ- |. 


rances on the ſame 
four Lade, 3 
The Spxc1ts are, eee N 
1. Monus (Nigra) foliis cordatis. Hort, Cliff. 441. 
| erry with rough heart-ſhaped leaves. Morus fructu 
nigro. C. B. P. 459. Mulberry with a black fruit, or 
2. Morys (Laciniatis) 

with Zand-haped hairy leaves. Morus fructu nigro 
minori foliis eleganter laciniatis. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 
89. Smaller black with elegant cut lenves. 


plant, and the male flowers have 


* 


| 
(5 


| 
ö 
| 
1 
* Lin. Sp. Plant. 986. Mulberry with huurt- 
| d leaves which are hairy on their under fide, and cy- 


injured in | 


after that time they will! 


which are 


compoſed of ſeveral protuberances, in each | 


foliis palmatis hirſuris, Adwberry ; | 


8 
avs (Rubrs) foliis cordatis ſubtus villoſis, amentis | 


M OR 


tis inſtar ramoſa, foliis ampliſſimis. Pluk. Phyt. tab. 
246. fol. 4. Virginia Mulberry branching like the Nett!:- 
tee, having wery large leaves. ' 1 10008 
4. Moss (Alla) folns obliquè cordatis lævibus. Hort. 
Cliff. 441. Mulberry with —_ ſmooth, heart. ſbaped 
leaves. Morus fructu albo. C. B. P. 459. Mulberry 
with,a white fruit. » | 
5. Morvs (Tinctoria) foliis oblique cordatis acuminatis 
hir ſutis. Mulberry with obligue, heart-ſhaped, acute- 
,' Pointed, hairy leaves. Morus fructu viridi, ligno ſul- 
pPhureo tinctorio. Sloan. Hiſt. Jam. 2. p. 3. Mullerry 
with a green fruit, whoſe wood dyes @ ſulphur colour, cr 
Fuftick wood. * 
6. Mon us (Papyrifera) foliis palmatis, fructibus hiſpi- 
dis. Lin. Sp. Plant, 986. Mulberry with, hand. haf e 
leaves and prickly fruit. Morus ſativa, foliis urticæ 
mortuæ, cortice papyrifera. Kæmp. Amcen. 47 l. Cul- 
tivated ' with leaves like Dead Nettle, and of 
whoſe bark papier is made. 
7. Morus (Tatarica) foliis oyato-oblongis utrinque 
æqualibus, inzqualiter ſerratis, Flor. Zeyl. 337. Mul. 
berry with oval oblang leaves, which are equal on both 
Ades, but unequally ſawed. Tinda-parua. Hort. Mal. 
LS. 87. fol. 49. 
8. Moxus (Zanthoxylum) foliis ovato-oblongis acumina- 
tis obliquis, . ramis aculeatis. Mulberry with eval, ob- 
„acute. pointed leaves, which are oblique to the foot- 
„and prickly branches. Zanthoxylum aculeatum, 
carpint foliis, Americanum, cortice cinereo. Pluk. 
. Phyt. 239. fol. 3. Prickly Zanthoxylum of America, 
with Hornbeam leaves and an Aſh coloured bark. 
The firſt ſort is the common black Mulberry-tree, 
which is cultivated for the delicacy of its fruit. This 
tree grows naturally in Perſia, from whence. it was 
firſt brought to the ſouthern parts of Europe, but is 
now become common in every part of Europe, where 
the winters are not very ſevere; for in the northern 
parts of Sweden, theſe trees will not live in the open 
air; and in * mot y 8 are planted 
againſt walls, and treated in as Peach, 
and other tender fruits are here. —1 W 
Theſe trees are n both ſexes, having male 
flowers or katkins on the ſame tree with the fruit; 
but it often happens, that ſome of the trees which 
are raiſed from ſeeds, have generally male flowers, 
and produce no fruit; ſo that thoſe who plant theſe 
trees for their fruit, ſhould never. make choice of 
| ſuch as have been propagated by ſeeds, unleſs they 
have ſeen them produce fruit in the nurſery, It is 
alſo the ſureſt way to mark ſuch trees as are fruitful 
in the nurſery, at the time when their fruit is upon 
them, becauſe thoſe trees which are propagated by 
layers, are ſometimes of the male ſort; for I have 
ſeveral times obſerved; that ſome of the large branches 
of theſe trees have produced only katkins, when the 
bother parts of the trees have been very fruitful; ſo 
that unleſs care is taken in the choice of the branches 
for making the layers, there is the ſame hazard as in 
ſeedling trees: nor ſhould the ſhoots which come 
out near the roots of old trees be ever laid down, for 
theſe rarely produce fruit until they have been plant- 
ed many years, although the trees from which theſe 
were uced' might be very fruitful. I have ob- 
| ſerved ſome trees which produced only katkins for 
many years after they were . planted, and afterward 
have become fruitful; the ſame I have obſerved in 
Walnut- trees, and my honoured friend the Chevalier 
R b, has informed me, that he has obſerved the 
ſame in the Lentiſk and Turpentine: trees. 
The old Mulberry-trges are not only more fruitfulthan 
\ the Young, but their fruit are much larger and bet- 
ter flavoured; ſothat'where there are any of theſe old 
trees, it is the beſt: way to propagate from them, and 
to make choice of thoſe; branches which are molt 
- fruifful. The uſual method of propagating. theſe 
.trees, in by laying down their branches, which will 
take; root in one year, and are then ſeparated from 
the old trees; but as the molt fruitful branches are 
...( often ſo far from the ground as not be layed, unleſs 


| ndrical katkips. Morus Virginienſis arbor, loti avbo- 


dy raiſing of boxes or baſkets of earth upon n 


or 


there 
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for this purpoſe, ſo the better way is to propagate 


them by cuttings, which, if rightly choſen and ſkil- 


fully managed, will take root very well; and in this 


method there will be no difficulty in having them 
from trees at a diſtance, and from the moſt fruitful 
branches. Theſe cuttings ſhould be the ſhoots of 
the former year, with one joint of the two years 
wood to their bottom; the cuttings ſhould not be 
ſortened, but planted their full length, leaving two 
or three buds above ground. The beſt ſeaſon for 
planting chem is in March, after the danger of hard 
troſt is over; they ſhould be planted in light rich 
earth, preſſing the ground pretty cloſe about them; 
and if they are covered with glaſſes, it will forward 
their putting out roots; but where there is not ſuch 
conveniency, the ground about them ſhould be 
covered with -moſs, to prevent its drying; and 
where this is carefully done, the cuttings will re- 
quire but little water, and will fucceed much bet- 
ter than with having much wet, If the cuttings 
ſucceed well and make good ſhoots, they may be 
.. tranſplanted the following ſpring into a nurſery, 
where they ſhould be regularly trained to ſtems, by 


fixing down ſtakes by each, to which the principal | 
ſhoots ſhould be faſtened; and moſt of the lateral | 
branches ſhould be cloſely growd off, leaving only | 


two or three of the weakeſt to detain the ſap, for 


the augmentation of the ſtem ; for when they are | 


quite diveſted of their ſide ſhoots, the ſap is mounted 
to the top, ſo that the heads of the trees grow too faſt 
for the ſtems, and become too weighty 0 their ſup- 
port. In about four years growth in the nurſery, they 
will be fit to tranſplant where they are to remain; for 
theſe trees are tranſplanted with greater ſafety while 
young, than when they are of a large ſize, | 
If the cuttings are planted in a bed fully expoſed to the 
ſun, it will be proper to arch the bed over with 
hoops, that they may be ſhaded with mats in the 

heat of the day during the ſpring, till they have put 
.* out roots; after which, the more they are expoſed 
to the ſun, the better they will ſucceed, provided 
the ground is covered with moſs or mulch to prevent 
its drying, for the ſun will harden the ſhoots, and 
they will be in leſs danger of ſuffering by the 
early froſts in autumn; for when theſe are in a ſhady 


nn 


| is alſo a tree of humbler grow 


ſituation, they are apt to grow vigorouſly in ſummer, 
ſo will be replete with moiſture, and the early froſts 


min October frequently kill their tops; and if the fol- 


lowing winter proves ſevere, they are often killed to 
their roots, and-ſometimes are entirely deſtroyed. 1 
have two or three times made trial of planting the 
cuttings of Mulberries on a hot- bed, and have found 
them ſucceed extremely well. This I was led to by 
obſerving ſome ſticks of Mulberry-trees which were 
cut for forks, and thruſt into the hot-bed to faſten 
down the Vines of Cucumbers; which, althouga 
they had been cut from the tree a conſiderable time, 
yet many of them put out roots and ſhot out branches; 
ſo that where any perſon is in haſte to propagate thele | 
trees, if the cuttings are planted on a moderate hot- 
bed, they will take root much ſooner than in the com- 
mon ground. | | =} 
This tree delights to grow in rich light earth, ſuch as 


is in moſt of the old kitchen-gardens about London, 


where there is alſo a great depth of earth; for in ſome 
of thoſe gardens there are trees of a very great age, 
which are very healthy and fruitful, and their fruit is 
larger and better flavoured than thoſe of younger 

trees. I have never yet ſeen any of theſe trees which 
were planted in a very (tiff foil, or on ſhallow ground, 

either upon clay, chalk, or gravel, which have been 
healthy or fruitful, but their ſtems and branches are 
covered with moſs, fo that the little fruit which they 

ſometimes produce are ſmall, ill taſted, and late be- 
fore they ripen. | F 
If theſe trees are planted in a ſituation where they are 
defended from the ſtrong ſouth and north-weſt winds, 


of that 


but it may be one of 


it will ws their fruit from being blown off; but 
cis ſhelter, whether it be trees or buildings, ſhould be 


. * 
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at ſueh a diſtance as not to keep off the ſun ; for where 


the fruit has not the benefit of his rays to diſſipate 
the morning dews early, they will turn'mouldy and 
rot upon the trees. There is neyer any occaſion for 
pruning theſe trees, more than to cut off any of the 
ranches which may grow acroſs others, {6 as to rub 
and wound their bark, by their motion occaſioned by 
the wind; for their ſhoots ſhonld never be ſhortened, 
becauſe the fruit is produced on the young wood. 
The ſecond ſort grows naturally in Sicily, from 
whence I received a parcel of the ſeeds, and raiſed a 
good number of the plants; all theſe were totally 
different in their leayes from the common Mulberry, 
ſo that I am certain of its being a diſtinct ſpecies. It 
J; but the fruit is ſmall 
and has no flavour, ſo is not worth propagating; 
ſome of the trees produced fruit two or three years in 
oat, 2 wee n 


The white Mulberry is commonly cultivated for its 


leaves to feed filk-wotms in France, Italy, &c. 


though the Perſians generally make uſe of the common 


black Mulberry for that purpoſe ; and I have been aſ- 


ſured by a gentleman of honour, who hag made trial 


of both ſorts of leaves, that the worms fed with thoſe 
of the black fort produce much better ilk than thoſe 
fed with the white; but he obſerves that the leaves 


of the black fort ſhould never be given to the worms 


after they have eaten for ſome time of the white, leſt 
the worms ſhould burſt, which is often the caſt when 
they are thus treated. | * 194 5 

The trees which are deſigned to feed filk-worms, 


* ſhould never be ſuffered to grow tall, but rather 22 
e 


in a ſort of hedge; and inſtead of pulling off the 
leaves ſingly, they ſhould be ſheared off rogether 


with their young branches, which is much ſooner 


done, and not fo injurious to the tree. 

This white ſort may be propagated either from ſeeds 

or layers, as the black Mulberry, and is equally hardy; 
but the moſt expeditious method of raifing theſe trees 

in quantity, is from the ſeeds, which may be pro- 

cured in plenty from the ſouth of France or Italy: the 

beſt way to ſow theſe ſeeds in England, 1s to make a 

moderate hot-bed, which ſhould be arched over with 

and covered with mats; upon this bed the 

ſeeds ſhould be ſown in the end of March, and co- 

vered over with light earth about a quarter of an 
inch deep : in very dry weather the bed muſt be fre- 
quently watered, and in the heat of the day ſhaded 
with mats, and alſo covered in the nights when they 
are cold ; with this management the plants will come 


up in five or ſix weeks, and as they ate tender when 


they firſt appear, ſo they mult be guarded againſt froſty 
mornings, which often happen in May, and deſtroy 
ſuch tender plants; during the ſummer they, muſt be 


kept clean from weeds, which is all the culture they 
require: but there muſt be care taken of them the firit 


winter, eſpecially to cover them in autumn, when the 


' firſt froſts come, which will kill the tender 1 to 


the ground, if they are not protected; the following 


March theſe plants ſhould be tranſplanted into the 


nurſery to get ſtrength, where they may remain two 
or three years, and then ſhould be removed where they 
are to continue. FILES Yu, Brgy 

There are two or three yaricties of this tree, which 
differ in the ſhape of their leaves, ſize, and colour of 
their fruit; but as they are of no other uſe than, for 
their leaves, the ſtrongeſt ſhooting and the largeſt 


leaved ſhould be preferred. | | 
The third ſort, which is the Jarge-leaved Virginian 
Mul 


with black ſhoots, is more uncommon than 
either of the former ; there is a large tree of this 

rowing in the gardens of the Biſhop of London at 
F ulham, which has been ſeveral years an inhabitant 
rden, but has never produced any fruit that 
could learn, but hath ſome years a great number of 
katkins, much like thoſe of the Hal not” which oc- 


caſioned Mr. Ray to give it che name of Corylus; 


e male trees which do not pro- 


duce fruit, as it ſometimes happens in the common 


ſorts 


forts of Mulberrics ; the leaves &f this ate ſome what 5 
like thoſe of the common Mulberry-tree, but are 


rougher. : | | 
This tree has not been propagated yet in this country, 
for though it has been budded and grafted upon both 


the black and white Mulberries, yet I cannot hear 
hat it hath ſucceeded upon either, ſo that I ſuſpect 
it is not of this genus; and the tree being pretty tall, 
cannot be laid down, which is the moſt likely me- 
thod to propagate it. "This is very hardy, and will 
endure the cold of our climate in the open air very 
well, and is coveted as a curioſity by ſuch as delight 
in a variety of trees and ſhrubs. 


The fifth fort is the tree whoſe wood is uſed by the 


dyers, and is better known by the title of Fuſtick, 
which is given to the wood, than by its fruit, which 
is of no eſtimation. This grows naturally in moſt of 
the iNands in the Weſt-Indies, but in much greater 
plenty at Campeachy, where it abounds greatly. This 
wood is one of the commodities exported from Ja- 
maica, where it grows in greater plenty than in any 
other of the Britiſh iſlands. 

This tree in the countries where it grows naturally, 
riſes to the height of ſixty feet or upward ; it has a 
light brown bark, which hath ſome ſhallow furrows 
the wood is firm, ſolid, and of a bright yellow colour. 
It ſends out many branches on every ſide, covered 
with a white bark, and are garniſhed with leaves 
about four inches long, which are broad at their baſe, 
indented at the foot-ſtalk, where they are rounded, 
but one ſide is broader than the other, ſo that they 
are oblique to the foot- ſtalk; theſe diminiſh u- 
ally, and end in acute points; they ate rough like 
thoſe of the common Mulberry 
ſtand upon ſhort foot-ſtalks. Toward the end of the 


oung branches come out ſhort katkins of a pale her- 


ceous colour, and in other parts of the ſame 
branches the fruit is produced, growing upon ſhort 
foot-ſtalks; they are as large as nutmegs, of a 
roundiſh form, full of protuberances like the com- 
mon Mulberry, green within, and alſo on the outſide, 
of a luſcious ſweet taſte when ripe. 
It is too tender to thrive in this country, unleſs pre- 
ſerved in a warm ſtove. There are ſeveral of the 
plants now growing in the Chelſea garden, which 


were raiſed from ſeeds ſent from Jamaica, by Wil- | 


liam Williams, Eſq; with 1 other curious ſorts, 
which are natives of that iſland. The ſeeds of this 
plant come up freely on a hot-bed, and when the 

lants are fit to remove, they ſhould be each planted 


in a ſeparate ſmall pot filled with freſh light earth, 


and plunged into a hot-bed of tanners bark, and 
ſnaded from the ſun till they have taken new root; 
then they ſhould be treated in the ſame way as other 

lants from thoſe hot countries, always keeping them 
in the tan-bed in the ſtove, where they will make 
good progreſs. Theſe Io retain their leaves great 

art of the ear in the ſtove. 

he ſixth fort grows r ov China and Japan; 
it alſo grows naturally in South Carolina, from 


whence I have received the ſeeds ; the inhabitants 
of Japan make paper of the bark; they cultivate 


urpoſe on the hills and moun- 


the trees for that 
tains, much after t 


tivated here, cutting down the young ſhoots in au- 


tumn for their bark. There were ſeveral of theſe 


trees raiſed from ſeeds a few years paſt, in the gardens 
of his Grace the Duke of Northumberland, who was 
ſo good as to favour me with one of the plants, which 
thrives very well jn the open air without any ſhelter, 
as many of the trees and plants of thoſe countries will 
do, if they grow on the mountains. This plant makes 
very ſtrong vigorous ſhoots, but ſeems not to be of 
tall growth, for it ſends out many lateral branches 
from the root upward. The leaves are large, ſome 
of them are entire, others are deeply cut into three, 
and ſome into five lobes, eſpecially while the trees 
are young, dividing in form of a hand ; they are of 
a dark green, and rough to the touch, but of a pale 
green, and ſomewhat hairy on their under ſide, falling 


- 


ame manner as Oſiers are cul- 


, of a dark green, and | 


A — — 
” 


' means to be approved, but that of a yellowiſh r 


and ſandy, or of a ſpe 


MOR 
off on che firſt approach of i froſt in autu mn, 38 do 
thoſe of the common Mulberry. The deſcription which 


Kæmpfer gives of the fruit is, that they are à little 


larger than Peas, ſurrounded with long purple hairs, 
are compoſed of acini, or protuberances, and when 
ripe, change to a black purple colour, and are full of 


ſweet Juice, . 
This tree may be propagated by laying down the 


branches, in the ſame way as is practiſed for the com. 


mon Mulberry ; or it may be multiplied by planting 


the cuttings, in the ſame manner as before directed 
for the common ſort. 5 
The ſeventh fort grows naturally in India, where it 
becomes a large tree. It hath ſoft, thick, yellowiſh 
bark, with a milky juice like the Fig, which is 
aſtringent. The branches come out onevery ſide, which 
are | ng" with oblong oval leaves, Harding up- 
on ſhort foot-ſtalks ; both ſides of theſe leaves are 
equal, but their edges are unequally fawed ; they 
are rough, of a dark green on their upper ſide, but 
ow on their under, ſtanding alternately on the 
ranches. The flowers come out in round heads at 
the foot-ſtalks of the leaves, on each ſide the branches; 
they are of an herbaceous white colour; the male 
flowers have four ſtamina; the female flowers are ſuc- 
ceeded by roundiſh fruit, which are firſt green, after- 
wards white, and when ripe turn to a dark red colour. 
I received the ſeeds of this plant from Bombay, which 
ſucceeded in the Chelſea garden. The plants are too 
tender to live out of a ſtove in this country; for as I 
raiſed a good number of the plants, ſo-when they had 
obtained ſtrength, I placed ſome of them in different 
ſituations, where they were defended from the froſt, 
but not any of them ſurvived the winter, but thoſe 
which were in the bark-ſtove, where they are con- 
ſtantly kept, and treated in the fame manner as other 
tender plants, giving them but little water in winter, 
with which management the plants thrive, and retain 
their leaves all the year. oy 
The eighth ſort-grows naturally in Jamaica, and alſo 
in the Bahama Idands, from both which places I have 
received the ſeeds. The wood of this tree is cut, and 
ſold for the ſame uſes as the fifth, from which this 
tree has not been well diſtinguiſhed by the botaniſts : 
this does not grow to ſo great a ſize as the fifth; the 
branches are Renter, the leaves are narrower,'and 
are rounded at their baſe, ſawed on their edges, and 
end in acute points. At the, foot-ſtalk of each 


leaf comes out two ſharp thorns, which, in the older 


branches A to the length of two inches. The fruit 
is ſha ike that of the fifth ſorr, but is ſmaller. 


MOSCHATELLINA. See Avoxa. 
MOSS. See Muscvs. | 
MOTHERWORT. Sec Carpiaca. 

M OULD, or earth, the goodneſs of which may be 


known by the ſight, ſmell, and touch. | 
Firſt, by the ſight: thoſe Moulds that are of a bright 


Cheſtnut, or hazelly colour, are counted the beſt ; of 


this colour are the beſt loams, and alſo the beſt natu- 


ral earth, and this will be the better yet, if it cuts 


like butter, and does not ſtick obſtinately, but is 
ſhort, tolerably light, breaking into ſmall clods, is 


| ſweet, will be tempered without cruſting or chapping, 


in dry weather, or turning to mortar in wet. 
The next to that, the dark gray and ruſſet Moulds 
are accounted the beſt, the light and dark Aſh-colour 
are reckoned the worſt, . ſuch as are uſually found on 
common, or heathy ground ; theclear tawny pf no 

co- 


lour is accounted the worſt of all; this is commonly 


found in wild and waſte parts of the country, and for 
the moſt part produce nothing but Furz and Fern, 


according as their bottoms are more or leſs of a light 
gravel, or clayey nature. 


Secondly, by the imell: all lands that are good 


and wholeſome, will, after rain, or breaking up by 


the ſpade, emit a good ſmell. 


Thirdly, by the touch: by this means we may diſ- 

cover whet | 

. ceous, or clammy ; or, according as it is expreſſed by 
Mr, 


er it conſiſts of ſubſtances entirely arena- 


by 
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Far! 
_ oftentimes, "crooked | 


es, of fil 1 hich, hei 
ſeed is contained and, which, w 99 4 755 Hen | 
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"eek, Navelwort, Orp Ong, Br 
25 Wax, made > one 
d 2 quarter of a 
Ut into an eatthen 
fd hab: in doing this 
ready to co- 


ought to hold a cover in 585 it's 
it, 5 order to quench it, by p Utting it thereon, 


Which is to be done ſeveral time ng Rh, "the 


| fire again, that the hitrows and vob may be | tn 
evaporated. | The way to know wh eg 
nr a little of it on a plate, and if 
it will e te preſentiyj; Nen this hed | 
8 h is'tb be me, into another p and a little 
(Hoſt ee 


let it cool a little; 


rrp the ends of the roots you wo plant (for he | 


ſes it for the plantin 0 of roots of trees, 
one after the 6 "ic not too deep, and af- 


terwards to put them in water, and to plant them | 


 ceive too much wet, 'becauſe 125 would rot them. ; | 


in the earth, the ſma 


end downwards, ſo that the 
larger end may appear a little way out thereof, and 
have the to 701 air, and then to preſs the earth 
very hard down about her, mh that they may not re- 


ſame author direct 


5 beat it very fine, 
nds of Venice turpentine | 


in a ſtfong earthen pot; 


Mummy for exotic Hoes bY 
the making it as fo 

Take half « pound of gum 
and ſearce it; take W pou 
and melt it over a flow 


When the turpentine is melted and li Ar red. put the | 


all 4 im enſibly; 


ſifted Fu ry it, keep : continual ſtirring with a 
little ugmenting the fire gradually, and it will 
W t the türpentine 
evaporate well, and it will thicken ; and hen It is be- 
come of a ſufficient conſiſtence, jou may make it up 
into little rolls, like ſealing-wax, and keep it for 12 
This Mummy, he ſays, is an excellent v ruler 
need it being ſubze& to no corrupri 
things ogg it hinders, any Nr $ 

the ſto. ſtock a nt the root/ by means of 1 67 nth 

is formed the ſooner, and pen N 
and the ſtock becomes e conn 

root, It alſo gives ſtrength and vigour to 4 Pg 
and hkewiſe facilitates it. 
dh gp Mummy; the ſame author directs the 
of this as follows : 

Fill a Banks kettle, or earthen 


as Cher 
betw 


3 full of common black ack pits ** add 1 

ittle fine _ or ſulphu pitch, and a litt 

low wax; melt t r till they becomẽ 13 

Un ce chen take them off the fire, and let them ſtand 
have done ſmoking, and, when cool, you 


lng beck Moul Wa ral ih 0 
I 
þ The Noble Mummy, ox 
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Gen or Foreſt wad ; os oy rp author dſfects 
the n it as ene 

a ome of comms n.turp nine, 12 four 

0 ne pver 

Ro ks blech to a der, 


Api well mixed toget] er, and 


No on ay Be AR CA. U ttle 
7 55 10 85 1172 578575 5 
„or it ma ept in li an 

| a flow Wha Fen Wen bn to ule 


þ Br pn! dipping a ee e e plaſter 


the ſame auth zor Aires” 
Take two pounds, of pure 


' Bt t the volatile part 
bed. my evaporate, N 6 t would 


- a ha Judicial to Ne d roots. Proye it 25 ou 


well ixed, og it up int little plaſters, 
| mixed, make it p 
or elſe it may be kept . 9, 1 


; The time he direct when the operation « 950 

is to be performed, is in the month of 8. 
October, and November; (thoygh' it may 888880 1 vel 
* any time of the year, yet choſe months. are the 

proper ſeaſons for it. The only difference he 
ſays, is, what is planted in the ſp bring, hi ſhoot | 
in June or July, Los whit is ed in autumn 
comes not doch till the month Piet Aptil. 
| "Th 1575 author mentiohs great perfotmances by 


| ſe Mummies iy thoſe who have a mind to be 
1 bo ng 1 8 n treatiſe; 
MUNTINGTIA. Plum. e 41. LY 6. rr. 


Sen. Plant. 37. : 
The Cee 12 


9 "OM into . 
to the F. be Me, b bath froe #1 for ear 2 


narrow at their baſe, which are 1 in the. 
ment, and ſpread open like @ Roſe. It has a 
| ber 0 ſtamina, which are . Ay by ods” an. ſh ſummits. 
In the center is fituated a roundiſh ger men, having no ſtyle, 
but is crowned by. a ftigma divided into many parts, The 
germen afterward turns 10 a ſoft fruit, with one cell, 
print} by the ſtigma, like @ navel, and filled with [mall 


ſeeds. 
This genus of plants is range in the firſt {Aion of 
which includes thoſe 


uss thirteenth cl 
ts whoſe flowers have many ſtamina ng one 12 
ma. According to Toutnefort's ſyſtem, it muſt 
| "ranged in the eighth ſection 2 his ey -firſt claſs, 
* * the trees ſhrubs With a Roſe 
flower, whoſe empalement 
hard ſeeds, e 


We know but one Seien of this uh, viz. 


tingia folio ſericeo molli, maj jori Plan, Nov. 
| Gen. 41. Muntingia with « jt fly leaf, and 6 large 


fruit. 
The ritle of this gerius was given to it by Father Plu- 
1 mers, in honour of Dr Muntingius, who was profeſ- 
| => of botany at Groningen in Holland, ba publiſh. 
ed a folio Look of 2 5 "wer tographia 

Curioſa, in which there are many fig Ar lants ex- 

' hibited, engraven on copper · plates; dey = publiſhed 
two books of p lants in Jak one of which is enti- 
tled, Aloidarum, in which the figures ſeveral ſorts 
of jos He exhibited ;. the title of the other i is, De 
ritannica Aubquorum. 

This plant is figured and deſcribed by Sir Hans 
54 in his Hiſtory of Jamaica, by the title of 
Loti arboris folio anguſtiore, rubi flore, fructu x 
permo umbilicato, 2. p. 80. "This riſes to the hel ght 
| of thirty feet or more in its native ſoil, ſending Toe 


- 


9 E many 


? 


es a. fruit, having 


MuNTixc1a (Calabura.) r tab. 107, Mun- 


">. men afterward turns to a 


— 


many branches toward the ton, i which are coyered | 


with a ſmooth, dark, pi bark, garniſtied with | 
leaves about three inches * and three quarters 
broad at their baſe, where they are rounded to a heart- f 
{hope at oe foot-ſtalk, but end in acute points, are | 
n ty on their under ſide, but ſmooth above, 

a luc 


edges, and are placed alternately. The flowers come 
out from the wings of the ſtalks, berate long 


foot- ſtalks, cotripoſed of five heart-ſhaped petals, 
which are white, and ſpread open, reſembling thoſe 
of the Bramble, having many ſtamina about half 
the length of the petals, terminated by globular ſum- 
mits, and in the center is ſituated a 9 ger- 
men, crowned by a many-pointed ſtigma.” The 


8 11 mes, ne es as 
4 as the fruit of the Cot 12 Hawthorn, — 
when ripe, of a dark Ek, Thi 


ur, ops Loom 
mall, d, ago 
The ſeeds of this 8 were ſent by Mr. Roben 


has produce 
flowers and fruit in 


Millar from Jamaica, which ſucceeded in ſome of | 


* = A gardens. 


lants are prop pagated by 
* = pots filed ht ric 
into a ering hot-bed o rs bark, and in war 
weather the glaſſes ſhould be raiſed to admit freſh. ai 
Theſe ſeeds will often remain in the ground a whole 
year before the plants will a 2 in which caſe the 
muſt de kept conſtantly clear from weeds, and 
| Proud a in the hot-bed till after Michaelmas, 
when be removed into the "ſtove, and 
plunge * e unden between other pots of 
dall plants, where remain during the winter 
ſeaſon. Thele pots be now and then watered, 
when the earth a — — = and in the beginning of | 
March the | ould be removed out of the ſtove, 
and placed into a freſh bark-bed under frames, which 
will bring up the plants ſoon after. 
When the plants are come about two inches 
high, they ſhould be carefully taken out of the pots, 
and each planted into a ſeparate ſmall pot filled with 
light rich earth, and then plunged into the hot · bed 
again, obſerving to ſhade them from the ſun 5 
they have taken new root, after which time they 
ſhould be duly watered, in warm weather they 
mult have a large ſhare of freſh air. In this hot- 


ſeeds, which ſhould 


| bed the plants may remain until autumn, when the | 


nights begin to be cold; at which time they ſhould be 
removed into the ſtove, and plunged into the bark- 
bed. Dot the winter ſeaſon theſe plants muſt be 
kept warm, e 3 while they are young, and fre- 
quently refreſhed with water; but it muſt not be 
en to them in large quantities, leſt it rot the ten- 
6 2 fibres of their roots. It will be proper to continue 
theſe plants in the ſtove all the year, but in warm wea- 
ther they ſhould have a large ſhare of freſh air; but 
as the plants grow in ſtrength, they will be more 
hardy, and may be expoſed in ſummer for two or 
three months, and in winter will live in a dry ſtove, 
if kept in a moderate degree of heat. 
MURUCUIA. See ASSIFLORA, 
M US A. Plum. Nov. Gen. 24. tab. 34. Lin. Gen. 
Plant. 100. The Plantain- tree. 
The CHARACTERS are, | 
It bath male: and female flowers upon the ſame foot- 
falt, ſome of which are bermapbrodite; theſe are produced 
en angle flalk (or ) the male flowers are ſituated on 
the upper part of the ſpike, and ty ſeg Belo; theſe 
* are in bunches, each bunch having N or cover, 


_ which falls The t 
| 2 4 e nefarium the un- 


petals conſtitute the e 
der; they have fix Joape d ſtamina, five of which are 
the ſoxth in the neffarium z this 


fituated in the petal, and 
12 other, 2 by 4 linear 


is double the length 
ſummit , the. ing germen is ſituated 
having three obtuſe 


id green; they are ſlightly ſawed on their | | 


h earth, and p =al 


* 


lip kind, The | 


* 


M US 


three-c * . fle 
ao divided into jy A hora A; wh a. tbict 
of plants 1 c fir ſt ſe&io ion of 


Fare 0 205 . N Gul inc hoes thoſe 
2 with male and female Ae e „ Whic have 


$ 8 5 in Tournefort 3 A he —— 
bee of ſeveral petals; and ag $.it amo 
lants with a Tay flower. yet Nek, ike 


SPECIES ar, | 
1. Pins 5 ſpadice nutante Horibus maſcu- 
entibus, I. in. Sp. 147. Muſa. with 4 nod. 
1 ſpike, and nodding male flowers. Muſa fructu 


A * longiorio. pan Nov. Gen. 24... Muſa 
E. I Saved font ark} called 
2. Mus e ſpadice nutante floribus maſculis 
deciduis 1477: 5 * a 2. webs, ſpike, 
and r cucumerino, 
. , breyiore. e fu Gen. 24. he wi with, a ſhorter 
Cucumber. ſhaped frui 
"The firlt fort is wi comme 5 Al dhe Mans of the 


eſt-Indies, where the fruit generally ſerves the ne- 
groes | for bread, and ſome of the white people alſo 
prefer it to moſt other ſorts, eſpecially. to the Yams, 
and Caſſada bread. 
This plant riſes with a ſoft herbaceous ſtalk fifteen or 
twenty feet high, and upward he lower, part, of the 
ſtalk is often as large as à man's thigh, 5 iniſhing 
gradually to the top, here the leaves come out on 
every fide, which are often more than fix feet lon 
and near two t broad, with a ſtrong fleſhy © 
rib, and a great number of tranſverſe veins running 
from the midrib to the borders. The leaves are thin 
and tender, ſo that where they are ed to the 
5 7 of * are 5, pats torn by the wind; for 
| has great power againſt 
R V theſe — come out from the ſide of the prin- 
ipal — A 3 it with their baſe; they are rolled 
up at the . b but when they are ad- 
vanced Tre wigs they expand quite flat, and 
turn backward ; as theſe leaves corne up rolled in the 
manner before mentioned, their advance upward is 
ſo quick, that their growth may be almoſt diſcerned 
by the naked eye; and if a line is drawn acroſs, le- 
vel with the top of the leaf, in-an hour's time the 
leaf will be near an inch above it. When the plant 
is grown to its full height, the ſpike of flowers will 
appear from the center of the leaves, which is often 
near four feet in len , and nods on one fide. The 
flowers come out in anches, thoſe on the lower part 
of the ſpike being the largeſt; the others diminiſh 
in their ſize. upward each of theſe bunches is co- 
vered with a ſpathæ or ſheath, of a fine purple colour 
within, which drops off when the flowers open. The 
upper part of the ſpike is made up of male or barren 
flowers, which are not ſucceeded by fruit, but thoſe 
of the ſecond fort fall off with their covers. The 
fruit of this is eight or nine inches long, and above 
an inch n a little e and My three 
angles; it is at green, ut, when ripe, of a pale 
| . colour. The ſkin is tough, . A a 
ſoft 6 N of a luſcious ſweet flavour. The ſpikes of 
fruit uy often ſo large as to weigh upwards of forty 
MA 8 
he fruit of the firſt ſort is generally cut before it is 
ripe, and roaſted in the embers, then it is eaten in- 
ſtead of bread. The leaves are ' uſed for napkins and 
table cloths, and are food for hogs. 
The ſecond fort, which is commonly called Bonana, 
differs from the firſt, in having its ſtalks marked with | 
dark purple ftripes and ſpots. The fruit is ſhorter, 
ſtraiter, and rounder, and the male flowers drop off; 
the pulp is ſofter, and of a more luſcious taſte, ſo is 
enerally eaten by way of deſert, and ſeldom uſed in 
le ſame wa as the Plantain, therefore is not culti- 
vated in ſuch plenty. 


4 or 'the. er, which. is 
Tr 1 ere TY. Hie, crowned 9 4 
nn Arms” be germen VOTING e to an ob- 
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Both theſe plants were carried to, the Welt- Indies 
from the Edina e it e it is 2 
| J 


** 


4 


M Us 


ey were carried from Guinea,” where they grow na- I. ſuch eat eaves force through the glaſs, and by the 
"turally : theſe plants are alſo cultivated in Egypt, and [ 121 advanced K or e Ne 


M Us 


in moſt other hot countries, where they grow to pet-. the glaſs... . = 
fection in about ten months, from their firſt planting, | I have ſeen fome bunches, of fruit of the firſt ſort, 
to the ripening of their fruit; when their ſtal Which were upwards of forty pounds weight, and per- 
are cut down, ſeyeral ſuckers come up from the | fectly ripe in England; but this is not ſo good a fruit. 
root; r fruit in ten months | as to tempt any periongp be-at the, expence of raiſing 
t | 


after, ſo that by cutting down the ſtalks at different: hem in England. The ſecond: fort is preferred to the 
times, there is a conſtant ſucceſſion of fruit all the | thoſe hot coun- 


birſt, for * Baya of Lid l in 
year. | | | 7 tries where theſe plants abound : the bunches of theſe 
#1 Europe there ate ſome of theſe plants preſerved in e — : — 
the gardens of curious perſons, who have hot-houſes 


are not near ſo large as thoſe of the firſt ſort, nor are 
E cur! ons, WI | | th lingle fruit near ſo long; theſe change to a deeper 
| „ Tn for their reception, in. many of | yell 


t 
| : yellow colour as they ripen, but their taſte is ſome- 
ch they have ripened their fruit very well; but as | what like that of meally Figs 

they grow very tall and their leaves àte large, they | 


* Some perſons who have 


f , re le reſided in the Weſt-Indies, having eaten ſome of 
require more toom in the ſtove than molt 1 85 care |, theſe fruit which were produced in England, and 
to allow them: they are propagated By ſuckers, 5 6 
vhich come from the roots of thoſe plants which have 
fruited; and many times the younger plants, when 
they are ſtinted in growth, will put out ſuckers ; theſe 
mould be carefully taken off, preferving ſome fibres 
to their roots, and planted in pots filled with Tight 
rich earth, and plunged into the tan · bed in the ſtove : 
theſe may be taken off any time in ſummer, and it is 
| "beſt to take them off when young, becauſe if their 
roots are grown large, they do not put out new fibres 
ſo ſoon, and when the thick part of the root is cut in 
taking off, the plants often rot. 
* During the ſummer ſeaſon theſe plants muſt be plen- 
- tifully watered, for the ſurface of their leaves being 
large, there is a great conſumption of moiſture, by 


thought them little inferior to thoſe which grew in 
R and I imagine, that the inhabitants of 
thoſe countries would not eſteem theſe fruits ſo much, 
bad they variety of other ſorts ; but, for want of 
better, they eat many kinds of fruit, which would 
ve) 88 Europe, could they be obtained in 
i Pe e on. N hs | . of 
MUSCARI. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 347. tab. 1 80. 
Muſk, or Grape Hyacinth, vulgd. 


The CnARACTERõ are, e ppp 
The flawer has no I hath one oval pitcher- 
ſhaped petal, which is reflexed at the brim. It bath three 
nell ariums on the top of the germen, and fix awl-ſhaped 
tamina which are —_— than the. petal, whoſe ts 
join together, and in the center is fituated a roundiſh 


* 


perſpiration in hot weather, but in the winter they | #hree-cornered germen, ſupporting a ſingle ſtyle, crowned 
muſt be watered more ſparingly; though at that ſeaſon | by an obtuſe ſtigma. The germen afterward turns to a 
they muſt be often refreſhed, but it muſt not be given | roundiſþ three-cornered capſule, having three cells, filled 
them in ſuch quantities. 594. C741  mvith roundiſh ſeeds. cn hop Oe: 
The pots in which theſe plants ate placed, ſhould be | Dr. Linnæus has joined this genus to the Hyacinth, 
large in proportion to the ſize of the plants, for their“ which is placed in the firſt Fh;on'of his ſixth claſs, 
Toots gen y extend far, and the earth ſnould which contains the plants whoſe flowers have ſax ſta- 
de rich and light. The degree of heat with which | mina and one ſtyle.  _, */ 


theſe plants thrive beſt, is much the ſame with the 
Anana, or Pine Apple, in which I have had of 
theſe plants produce their fruit in perfection, and they 
were near twenty feet high. | 
The moſt ſure method to have theſe plants fruit in 
England is, after they have grown for ſome time in 
pots, ſo as to have made good roots, to ſhake them | Ruſh leaves, commonly. called Grape Hyacinth. . \. 
dut of the pots with the ball of earth to their roots, | 2. Muscarr (Comoſus) corollis angulato-cylindricis, fum- 
and plant them into the tan-bed in the ſtove, obſerv- | mis ſterilibus longids pedicellatis. Muſcari with angu- 
ing to lay a little old tan meat” their roots for their | lar cylindrical Ps 4 which on the top of the ſpike. are 
fibres to ſtrike into, and in a few months the roots of | Barren, and have longer foot-ftalks. Muſcari arvenſe, 
theſe plants will extend themſelves many feet each 


be SPECIES. AFC... |, . 
1. Muscat (Botryoide) corollis globoſis uniformibus, 
foliis canaliculato- cylindricis ſtrictis. Muſcari with uni- 
form globular petals, and cylindrical gutter-ſhaped leaves. 
Muſcari arvenſe, juncifolium, cæruleum, minus. 
Tourn. Inſt. 348. Smaller blue Field Muſcary, with 


| | | latifolium, purpuraſcens. Tourn. Inſt. 347. Broad- 
way in the bark; and theſe plants will thrive a great | leaved, purple, Field Muſcari, commonly called Fair- baired 
deal faſter than thoſe which are confined in pots, or | Hyacinth. | | 


tubs; When the bark-bed wants to be renewed with 
freſh tan, there ſhould be great care taken of che 
roots of theſe plants, not to cut or break them, as al- 
O to leave à large quantity of the old tan about them, 


3. Muscazi (Racemoſus) corollis ovatis, ſummis ſeſſili- 
bus foliis laxis. Muſcari. with oval petals. _ Muſcari 
obſoletiore flore. Cluſ. Hift. 1 7. 178. Muſcari with 


an obſolete flower, commonly calle Muſe Hyacinth. 


Leaves ate 


becauſe if the new tan is laid too near them, it will 
ſcorch their roots, and injure them: theſe plants 
muſt be plentifully ſupplied with water, otherwiſe 
they will not thrive; in winter they ſhould be water- 


ed twice a week, giving at leaſt two quarts to each | 
plant, but in ſummer they muſt be watered every | 
iven to them | 


other day, and double the:quanti X 
each time. If rhe plants puſh out their flower- ſtems 


in the ſpring, there Will be hopes of their perfeCting | 


- their fruit; but when they come out late in the year, 
= The ſtoves in which theſe plants are placed 
ſhould be at leaſt twenty feet in height, otherwiſe 
_ there will not be room for their leaves to expand; 
for when the plants are in vigour, the leaves are of- 
ten eight feet in length, and two feet broad: fo that 
the ſtetmts - grow to be fourteen feet to the divi- 
fion of the leaves, and the houſe is not twenty 
feet high, the leaves will be cramped, which will 
retard the growth of the plants; beſides, when the 
| inſt the glaſs, there will be dan- 
ger of their breaking them, when they are growing 
_ Vigoroufly;-for'T have had in one night the ; of 


— — 
— - — 


the plants will ſometimes decay before the fruit is || 


4. Muscari (Monſtroſus) corollis ſubovatis. Miigſcari 
.. with almoſt oval corolla. Hyacinthus panicula cæru- 
lead. C. B. P. 42. Blue paniculated Hyacinth, called Fea- 

thered Hyacinth, | $6 3 
Muscam (Orchioide) corollis ſexpartitis, petalis tri- 

bus exterioribus brevioribus. Muſcari with petals which 

are cut into fix parts. Hyacinthus orchioides Africa- 

nus major bifolius maculatus, flore ſulphureo, obſo- 
leto majore. Breyn. Prod. 3. 24. Greater African Hy- 
acinth, reſembling Qrchis, with two ſpotted leaves, and 
a larger, obſolete, ſulpbur-coloured flower. > oats 

The firſt fort grows naturally in the vineyards and 
arable fields in France, Italy, and Germany, and 
where it is once planted. in a en, it is not eaſily 
rooted out, for the roots multiply greatly, and if 
they are permitted to ſcatter their ſeeds, the ground 
will be filled with the roots. There are three varieties 

of this, one with blue, another with white, and a third 
with Aſh- coloured flowers: the firſt ſort hath a ſmall, 

round, . bulbous root, from whech come out many 
leaves about ſix inches long, which. are narrow, and 


5. 


* 
= 
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their edges are incurved, ſo as to be ſhaped like a 


| 


gutter : 


cen theſe ariſe the flower-ſtalk, which 
is 


very cloſe to the ſtalk ; theſe ſmell 


MUS | 
is naked, and toward the top garniſhed with a cloſe 
| ſpike of blue flowers, ſhaped like pitchers, firing 
like freſh ſtarch, 
or the ſtones. of Plumbs which are freſh. , T 


of June,” 4 . 

The ſecond ſort grows naturally in Spain and Portu- 
, from es have 0 ern "cabs and 
eds; this hath a bulbous root as large as middling 
Onion, from which come out five or ſix leaves a foot 
long, and three quarters of an inch broad at their 
"baſe, diminiſhing gradually to a point. The flower- 
ſtalk riſes about a foot high, the lower half naked, 

bur the upper is garniſhed with cylindrical, 


; theſe 
minated by a tuft of flowers whoſe 
and have neither germen or ſtyle, ſo are barren, This 
fort flowers the latter end of April, or the beginnin 
of May; there is a variety of this'with white, an 


another with blue flowers, but the purple is the moſt | 
common. | YA | 


The third ſort hath pretty large, oval, bulbous roots, 
from which ariſe ſeveral leaves, which are about 
or nine inches long, and half an inch broad 
are incurved a little on their ſides, and end in obtuſe 
ints; theſe embrace each other at their baſe; out 
the middle of theſe, the ſtalk which ſuſtains the 
flowers ariſes; they are naked below, but their upper 
| are garmſhed with ſmall flowers growing in a 
Hike ; theſe have oval pitcher- petals, which 
_ are reflexed at their brim, and are of an Aſh-coloured 
purple, or obſolete colour, ſeeming as if faded, but 
ave an agreeable muſky ſcent : theſe ſtalks do not 


no appearance; but where they are in ſome quan- 
4 perfume the air to yd conſiderable diſ- 
. This fort flowers in April, and the ſeeds ripen 
in July. Fs 52 

G ihere are two varieties, one of which has the 
ſame coloured flowers with this here enumerated, on 
the lower part of the ſpike, but they are larger, and 
have more of the purple caſt, but the flowers on the 


u of the ſpike are yellow, and have a very 
r he Dutch 


gra ners title it Tib- 
cadi Muſcari. As this is ſuppoſed to be only a ſemi- 
nal variety of the third, I have not enumerated it as 
diſtinct. There is another variety of this with very 
large yellow flowers, that has been lately raiſed from 
$s in Holland, which the floriſts there ſell for a 
uinea a root, 

he fourth ſort hath a large bulbous root, from 
which come out ſeveral plain leaves a foot long, and 
about half an inch broad at their baſe; they are 
ſmooth, and end in obtuſe points. The flower-ſtalks 
riſe near a foot and a half high; they are naked at 
the bottom for about ſeven or eight inches, above 
which the panicles 'of flowers begin, and terminate 
the ſtalks. The flowers ſtand upon foot-ſtalks 
which are more than an inch long, each ſuſtaining 
| three, four, or five flowers, whoſe petals are cut in- 
to (lender filaments like hairs ; they are of a purpliſh 
blue colour, and have neither ſtamina or germen, 
ſo do never produce ſeeds. It flowers in May, and, 
after the flowers arc paſt, the ſtalks and leaves 
decay to the root, and new ones ariſe the following 


ſpring. f 

The fore ro naturally at the Cape of Good 
from whence I received the ſeeds, which ſuc- 
ce in the Chelſea garden, where the plants have 
flowered for ſeveral years paſt ; this a ſmall, 
white, bulbous root, about the ſize of a Hazel nut, 
from which out generally but two, (though 
ſometimes when the roots are ſtrong) three leaves, 
which are five or ſix inches long, and one inch and a 


half broad in the middle, ending in obtuſe points; 


theſe are of a lucid green, and have many ſpots, or |. 
he flower- | 


berances on their upper ſurface. 
talk riſes between them to the height of fix or ſeven 


| 


flower, in April, and the ſeeds ripen the latter end 


e 


riſe more than ſix inches high, ſo the flowers make 


inches; it is round, ſmooth, and naked for three inches 


— 
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be ſpread on a mat, i 


England, ſo the roots muſt 


1 Edele rh - 

their for as ſame of the ſorta 

| + | 15 hen hes arc become 02 Ea : 45 
purple flowers, ſtanding upon foot-ſtalks half an inch | | the 

w horizontally,” but the ſtalk is ter- 


may 


garter, 
510 


r | 


any ſoil or ſituation. 
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which ary, in », 6 


4 | 
A pale ſulphur colour, che 

Wot-ſtalks z 88 one petal, nh 5 an irre- 

into . The 


ar Higure, Ti ut at the to = 
tamina are almoſt equal. with t I, and ſtan 
Found the ſt le, which 4 2 {: me, kad. The 
wers appear in March, but ſucceeded b 
good ſocdl here. rr 1 b 99 TRA F 
e four brit ſorts. are very hardy, ſo will. thriye in 
the open air, require no other culture than any 


other hardy 


{ae 


flower { 


tien oaks | out of the ground, is ſoon, af 
their Nie ade as deca ed 3 Wen def Nou 


be na mat, in a dry ſhady room for a fort- 
night to dry, after which, they may e boxes 
like other bulbous roots, till Michaelmas, when they 
be planted, again in the borders of the flower- 
and ed in the ſame way as the common 
kinds of Hyacinths, L. et 
rſt fort ſhould not be admitted into the flower- 
en, becauſe the roots will propagate ſo faſt, as to 
become a troubleſome weed there. 
The ſecond fort has but little beauty, fo a few of 
theſe only ſhould be allowed a place . a 
ſake. of variety; this is ſo hardy, as to thrive in 


28 570 . mer a phe Gi the extreme fovet- 
n its flowers, but ally. variety of it 
with yellow flowers, eile Teer ** 
The fourth ſort may * allowed to have place in 
the common borders of the pleaſure· garden, where 
they pill add to the rariery, and are by no means to 
P 4 . . 94 (53 
Me . melt 
ir roots ſend out in pretty great plenty, ſo t 
there is little occaſion for AFB probing e unlef 
it be to gain ſome new varieties. 
The fifth fort is too tender to thrive in the open air in 
filled with light rich earth and — - 8. 
with light ric h; and in the autumn th 
ſhould be placed under a hot bed - frame, here they 
may be protected from froſt, but ſhould have as 
much free air as poſſible in mild weather; for when 
theſe are placed in a green-houſe, their . leaves are 
drawn long and narrow, and the flower-ſtalks are ge- 
nerally weak, ſo never flower ſo well as when they have 


plenty of free air. Theſe flowers will continue a 

month where they are not drawn, but will decay in 
half that time in a green- houſe. 1 15 

Theſe roots ſhould be tranſplanted in July, when 


their ſtalks and leaves are decayed, and ſhould be 


MUSCIPULA. See Suzux. 


laced in the open air during the ſummer ſeaſon, but 
ould have very little water when their leaves are 
decayed. | „ 


Q 


MUSCOSE, MUSCOSUS, Moc, or abound- 


M 


ing with Moſs. | 
SCOSITY, Moſſineſs. 


MUSCUS, Moſs. 


Theſe, though formerly ſuppoſed. to be ex- 
creſcences produced from 2 1 4 yet 
are no leſs perfect plants than thoſe of gr 


eater mag- 


nitude, having roots, branches, flowers, and ſeeds, 


but yet cannot be propagated from the latter by any 
arr ; | 


The botaniſts diſtinguiſh theſe into ſeveral | genera, 
under each of which are ſeveral ſpecies ; but as, they 
are plants of no uſe or beauty, it would be to little 
urpole to enumerate them in this place. 
Theſe plants chiefly flouriſh in cold countries, and 
in the winter ſeaſon, and are many times very inju- 
rious to fruit-trees, which grow. upon cold barren 


ſoils, or where they are ſo cloſe planted as to exclude 


the free acceſs of air. The only remedy in ſuch 
caſes 1s to cut down part of the trees, and plough up 
the ground between thoſe left remaining : and 15 the 


pring 


MUS 


ſpring of the year, in moift weather, you ſhould, 
with an iron inſtrument made a little hollow, the ber- 
ter to ſurround the branches of the trees, ſcrape off 
the Moſs, carrying it off the place ; and by two or 
three times thus cleanſing them, together with care- 
fully ſtirring the Ts it may be entirely deſtroyed 
from the trees ; but if you do not cut down part of 
the trees, and ſtir the ground well, the rubbing off 
the Moſs will ſignify little; for the cauſe not being 
removed, the effect will not ceaſe, but the Moſs will 
in a ſhort time be as troubleſome as ever. 
MUSHROOMS are, by many perſons, ſuppoſed 
to be produced from the putrefaction of the dung, 
earth, &c. in which they are found; but notwiths 
— this notion is pretty generally received 
amongſt the unthinking part of mankind, yet by the 
curious naturaliſts, they are eſteemed perfect plants, 
though their flowers and ſeeds have not as yet been 
perfectly diſcovered. But ſince they may, and are 
annually propagated by the gardeners near London, 
and are (the eſculent ſort of them) greatly eſteemed 
by moſt curious palates, I ſhall briefly ſer down the 
method practiſed by the gardeners who cultivate them 
for ſale. 
But firſt, it will not be improper to give a ſhort de- 
ſcription of the true eatable kind, fince there are de- 
veral unwholſome ſorts, which have been by unſkiltul 
rſons gathered for the table, 
The true Champignon, or Muſhroom, appears at firſt 
of a roundiſh form, like a button; the upper part ot 
which, as alſo the ſtalk, 1s very white ; but being 
opened, the under part is of a livid fleſh colour, but 
the fleſhy part when broken is very white; when 
. theſe are ſuffered to remain undiſturbed, they will 
grow to a large ſize, and explicate themſelves almoſt 
to a flatneſs, and the red part underneath will change 
to a dark colour. 
In order to cultivate them, if you have no beds in 
your own, or in neighbouring gardens, which pro- 
duce them, you ſhould look abroad in rich paſtures, 
during the months of Auguſt and September, until 
you find them (that being the ſeaſon when they are 
naturally produced;) then you ſhould open the 
und about the roots of the Muſhrooms, where 
= will find the carth, very often, full of ſmall white 
nobs, which are the offsets, or young Muſhrooms; 
theſe ſhould be carefully gathered, preſerving them in 
lumps with the earth about them: but as this ſpawn 
cannot be found in the paſture, except at the ſeaſon 
when the Muſhrooms are naturally produced, you 
may probably find ſome in old dunghills, eſpecially 
where there has been much litter amongſt it, and the 
wet hath not penetrated it to rot it; as likewiſe, by 
ſearching old hot-beds, it may be often found; for 
this ſpawn has the appearance of a white mould, ſhoot- 
ing out in long ſtrings, by which it may be eali.y 
known wherever it is met with: or this may be pro- 
cured by mixing ſome long dung from the ſtable, 
which has not been thrown on a heap to ferment; 
which being mixed with ſtrong earth, and put under 
cover to prevent wet getting to it, the more the air 
is excluded from it, the ſooner the ſpawn will appear; 


but this muſt not be laid ſo cloſe Fi aro as to heat, 


for that will deſtroy the ſpawn : in about two months 
after the ſpawn will appear, eſpecially if the heap is 
cloſely covered with ola thatch, . or ſuch litter as hath 
lain long abroad, fo as not to ferment, then the beds 
may be prepared to receive the ſpawn : theſe beds 
ſhould be made of dung, in which there is good ſtore 
of litter, but this ſhould not be thrown on a heap to 
ferment ; that dung which hath lain ſpread abroad 
for a month or longer, is beſt. Theſe beds ſhould be 
made on dry ground, and the dung laid upon the 
ſurface; the width of theſe beds at bottom ſhould be 
about two feet and a half or three feet, the length in 
proportion to the quantity of Muſhrooms delired ; 
then lay the dung about a foot thick, covering it 
about four inches with ſtrong earth. Upon this lay 
more dung, about ten inches thick; then another 


layer of earth, ſtill drawing in the ſides of the bed, ſo 


MYA 

ay to form it like the ridge of a houſe, which may be 
done by three Jayers of dung and as many of earth. 
When the bed is finiſhed it ſhould be covered with 
litter or old thatch, to keep out wet, as alſo to pre- 
vent its drying; in this ſituation it may remain eight 
or ten days, by which time the bed will be in a pro- 
per temperature of warmth to receive the ſpawn ; for 
there ſhould be only a moderate warmth in it, great 
heat deſtroying che ſpawn, as will alſo wet; therefore 
when the ſpawn is found, it ſhould always be kept 
dry until it is uſed, for che drier it is, the better it 
will take in the bed; for I had a parcel of this ſpawn, 
which had Jain near the oven of a ſtove upward of 
four months, and was become ſo dry, that I de- 
ſpaired of its ſucceſs; but I never have yet feen 
any — 5 produced ſo ſoon, nor in ſo great quantity 
as this. | 

The bed being in a proper temperature for the ſpawn, 
the covering of litter ſhould be taken off, and the 
ſides of the bed ſmoothed ; then a covering of light 
rich earth about an inch thick ſhould be laid all over 
the bed, but this ſhould not be wet ; upon this the 
ipawn ſhould be thruſt, laying the lumps four or five 
inches aſunder; then gently cover this with the ſame 
light earth above half an inch thick, and put the 
covering of litter over the bed, laying it fo thick as 
to keep out wet, and prevent the bed from drying: 
when theſe beds are made in the ſpring or autumn, 
as the weather 1s in thoſe ſeaſons temperate, ſo the 
ſpawn will then take much ſooner, and the Muſhrooms 
will appear perhaps in a month after making ; but 
thoſe beds which are made in ſummer, when the ſea- 
lon is hot, or in winter, when the weather is cold, are 
much longer before they produce. | 
The great ſkill in managing of theſe beds is, that of 
keeping them in a proper temperature of moiſture, 
never ſuffering them to receive too much wet: during 
the ſummer ſeaſon the beds may be uncovered, to re- 
ceive gentle ſhowers of rain at proper times; and in 
long dry ſeaſons the beds ſhould be now and then 
gently watered, but by no means ſuffer much wet to 
come to them ; during the winter ſeaſon they muſt be 
kept as dry as poſſible, and fo cloſely covered as to 
keep out cold. In froſty or very cold weather, if 
ſome warm litter ſhaken out of a dung heap is laid 
on, it will promote the growth of the 8 
but this muſt not be laid next the bed, but a covering 
of dry litter between the bed and this warm litter; 
and as often as the litter is found to decay, it ſnould 
be renewed with freſh; and as the cold increaſes, the 


covering ſhould be laid ſo much thicker. If theſe . 


things are obſerved, there may be plenty of Muſh- 
rooms produced all the year; and theſe produced 
in beds, are much better for the table than any of 
thoſe which are gathered in the fields. 
A. bed thus managed, if the ſpawn takes kindly, will 
continue good tor ſeveral months, and produce great 
quantities of Muſhrooms ; from theſe beds when they 
are deſtroyed, you ſhould take the ſpawn for a freſh 
ſupply, which may be laid up in a dry place until the 
proper ſeaſon of uſing it, which ſhould not be ſooner 
than five or ſix weeks, that the ſpawn may have time 
to dry. before it is put into the bed, otherwiſe it will 
not ſucceed well. 
Sometimes 1t happens, that beds thus made do nor 
produce any Muſhrooms till they have lain five or fix 
months, ſo that theſe beds ſhould not be deſtroyed, 
though they ſhould not at firſt anſwer expectation; 
for I have frequently known theſe to have produced 
great quantities of Muſhrooms afterward, and have 
continued a long time in perfection. 
MUSTARD. See Sinapr. 
MYAGRUM. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 211. tab. 99. 
Lin, Gen. Plant. 713: Gold of Pleaſure. 
The CHaracTxks are, | 
The empalement of the flotver is compoſed of four oblong, 
oval, coloured leaves, which fall off. The flower hath 
four roundiſb obtuſe petals, placed in form of a croſs. 
It hath fix ſtamina the length of the petals, four of which 
are a little longer than the 1 terminated by ſingle ſum- 
9 mils, 


_ 
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 - mits. In ibo center is fituated an oval germen, ſupporting 

fender ſtyle, crowned by an obtuſe ſtigma. The germen 

{ afterward becomes a turbinated, beart-fhaped, fhort pod, 
having two valves with a rigid ſtyle on the top, inclo/ing 

. roundiſh ſeeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's fifteenth claſs, which contains the plants 
whoſe flowers have four long and two ſhorter ſtamina, | 
and the ſeeds are incloſed in ſhort ſmall pods. 

The Spots are, 

. Myacrum (Sativum) ſiliculis ovatis, pedunculatis 
polyſpermis. Hort. Cliff. 328. Myagrum with oval 
pods having feot-flalks, inclaſing ſeveral ſeeds. Alyſſon ſe- 
getum foliis auriculatis acutis. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 
Corn Madwort with eared acute: pointed leaves, commonly 
called Gold of Pleaſure. : 

2. Myacrum (Abſſum) ſiliculis cordatis pedunculatis 

lyſpermis, folns denticulatis obtuſis. Myagrum with 

— ſhaped pods ſtanding upon foot-ſtalks, having 

many ſeeds and indented leaves. Alyſſon ſegetum fo- 

liis auriculatis acutis fructu majori. Tourn. Inſt. 
217. Corn Madwort, with acute-eared leaves and a 
larger fruit. ; - 

3. Myacrum (Rugeſum) ſiliculis globoſis compreſſis 

punctato-rugoſis. Hort. Cliff. 328. Myagrum with 

lobular, compreſſed, ſmall pods, having rough punctures. 

Ra iſtrum arvenſe, folio auriculato acuto. Tourn. 
Inaſt. 211. Field Charlock with an acute-eared leaf. 

4. Myacrvn ( Perenne) ſiliculis biarticulatis diſpermis, 
foliis extrorſum ſinuatis denticulatis. Hort. Upſal. 
182. Myagrum with ſhort pods, having two joints and 
two ſeeds, and outer leaves which are ſinuated and in- 
dented. Rapiſtrum monoſpermum. C. B. P. 95. One- 
ſeeded Charlock. 


; 2 1 
5. Myacrum (Perfoliatum) ſiliculis obcordatis ſubſeſ. 


ſilibus, foliis amplexicaulibus. Hort. Upſal. 182. 
Myagrum with ſmall heart-ſhaped pods fitting cloſe to the 
ſtalk, and the leaves embracing it. Myagrum mono- 
ſpermum latifolium. C. B. P. 109. Broad-leaved Ma- 
grum having one ſeed in a pod. 
The firſt ſort grows naturally in Corn fields in the 
ſouth of France and Italy; I have alſo found it grow- 
ing in the Corn in Eaſthamſted-park, the ſeat of 
William Trumbull, Eſq; but it is not common in this 
country. It is an annual plant, with an upright ſtalk 
about a foot and a half high, ſending out two or four 
ſide branches toward the top, which grow erect; they 
are ſmooth, and have a fungous pith; the lower 
leaves are from three to four inches long, of a pale 
or yellowiſh ow and are cared at their baſe ; thoſe 
upon the ſtalks diminiſh in their ſize all the way up, 
and are entire, and almoſt embrace the ſtalks with 
their baſe. The flowers grow in looſe ſpikes at the 
end of the branches, ſtanding upon foot-ſtalks an 
inch long ; they are compoſed of four ſmall yellow- 
iſh petals, placed in form of a crols ; theſe are ſuc- 
ceeded by oval capſules, which are bordered, and 
crowned at the top with the ſtyle of the flower, hav- 
ing two cells, which are filled with red feeds. 
The ſecond ſort is alſo an annual plant, and differs 
from the firſt in having a taller ſtalk ; the leaves are 
much longer, narrower, and are regularly indented 
on their edges, ending in obtuſe points. The flowers 
are larger, but of the ſame form and colour; the cap- 
ſules are much larger, and are ſhaped like a hearc. 
Both theſe plants flower in June and July, and their 
ſeeds ripen in September. | | 
The third fort grows naturally on the borders of ara- 
- ble fields, in the ſouth of France and Italy. This is 
an annual plant, whoſe lower leaves are five or fix 
inches long ; they are hairy and ſucculent ; their baſe 
is eared, and they end in acute points. The ſtalks 
riſe a foot and a half high, they are brittle and hairy, 
| branching out toward the top like the two former, and 
are terminated by ſhort looſe ſpikes of ſmall pale 
flowers, which are ſucceeded by ſmall, rough, round- 


iſh capſules, compreſſed at the top. It flowers in 
uly, and the ſeeds ripen in autumn. | 
he fourth ſort grows naturally amongſt the Corn, 


in France and Germany. This is alſo an annual 


- 


| 


| 
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plant; the lower leaves are large, jagged, and hairy , 


the ſtalks branch out from the bottom, and are gar- 
niſhed with leaves abour four inches long and two 
broad; they are hairy, and unequally jagged. Ihe 
ſtalks are terminated by very long look: ſpikes of ye1. 
low flowers, which are ſucceeded by ſhort pods wir! 
two joints, each including one roundiſh feed, It 
flowers about the ſame time with the former. 
The fifth fort grows naturally in the ſouth of France 
and Italy; this hath a ſmooth branching ſtalk upward 
of two feet high; the lower leaves are five or ſix 
inches long, ſmooth, ſucculent, and a little indent 
ed; the upper leaves almoſt embrace the ſtalls Wich 
their baſe. The flowers are produced in long looſe 
* which are yellow, and fit cloſe to the (tall: . 
theſe are ſucceeded by heart-ſhaped compreſſed pods, 
divided into two- cells by a longitudinal partition, 
each containing one roundiſh ſeed. Ir flowers at the 
ſame time with the former. 
If the ſeeds of all theſe plants are permitted to ſcatter 
in the autumn, the plants. will rife without any care, 
and only require to be thinned and kept clean from 
weeds. Theſe autumnal plants will always ripen their 
ſeeds, whereas thoſe which are ſown in the ſpring 
ſometimes fail. | 
M YOSOTIS. Dill. Gen. 3. Lin. Gen. 180. Mouſe- 
ear. x 
The CHaRacTERs are, 
The flower hath an oblong, ereft, permanent empalement, 
cut into five points; the flower is ſalver- ſpaped, having 
a ſhort cylindrical tube, cut into fue obtuſe ſegments at 
the brim, the chaps are cloſed by tue ſmal! cales which 
join, and are prominent. It hath five ſhort ſtamina in the 
neck of the tube, terminated by ſmall ſummits ; and four 
germen ſupporting a ſlender ſtyle the length of the tube, 
crowned by an obtuſe ſtigma; the germiua afterward be- 
come four oval ſeeds incloſed in the empalement. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnzus's fifth claſs, intitled Pentandria Monogynia, 
the flower having five ſtamina and one ſtyle. 
The Sprerks are, | 
1. Mvosoris (Virginica) ſeminibus aculeatis glochici- 
bus, foliis ovato-oblongis, ramis divaricatis. Lin. Sp. 
189. Mouſe-ear with prickly ſeeds, oblong oval leads, 
and divaricated branches. Cynogloſſum Virginianunz, 
flore & fructu minimo. Mor. Hiſt, 3. tab. 30. fol. 
9. Virginian Hound's-tongue, with ſmall flowers and ſeeds. 
Mvosoris (Lappula) ſeminibus aculeis glochidibus, 
foliis lanceolatis piloſis. Flor. Suec. 150, Mouſe-ear 
with prickly ſeeds, and hairy ſpear-ſhaped leaves. Cyno- 
gloſſum minus. C. B. P. 257. Smaller Hound's-tongue. 
3. Mvosoris (Apula) ſeminibus nudis, | foliis hiſpidis, 
racemis foliolis. Lin. Sp. 189. Mouſe-ear with naked 
ſeeds, ſtinging leaves, and leafy branches. Echium lu- 
teum minimum. C. B. P. 254. The leaſt yellow Vi- 
pers Bugloſs. | 
There are one or two other ſpecies of this genus 
which grow naturally in England, fo are rarely admit- 
ted into gardens, therefore are omitted here : and 
thoſe here enumerated are ſeldom cultivated except in 
botanic gardens, being plants of little beauty or ulc. 
Thoſe perſons who are deſirous of keeping them, 
ſhould ſow their feeds in the autumn, upon an open 
bed or border of light earth, and in the ſpring thin 
the plants where they are too cloſe, and keep them 
clean from weeds, which is all the culture they re- 
quire ; and if their ſeeds are permitted to ſcatter, the 
plants will riſe-withour farther trouble, 
MYOSURUS, Mouſes tail. 
This plant is very near a-kin to the Ranunculus, in 
which genus it is ranged by ſome botaniſts; the 
flowers are extremely ſmall, and are ſuccceded by 
long ſlender ſpikes of ſeeds, reſembling the tail of 
a mouſe, from whence it had the name. It grows 
wild upon moiſt grounds in divers parts of Eng- 
land, where it flowers the latter end of April ; and 
the ſeeds ripen in a month afrer, when the planrs de- 
cay, being annual. It is rarely cultivated in gardens, 
ſo I ſhall not trouble the reader with any further ac- 


count of it. | 
| MYRICA, 
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M Y RICA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 981. Gale. Tourn. Acc. 
Reg. Scien. 1706, The Candleberry Myrtle, Gale, or 
Sweet Willow; by ſome Myrtus Brabantica, or 
Dutch Myrtle; in French, Piment Royal. 

The CHARACTERS are, 

The male flowers are upon different plants from the fe- 
male; the male flowers are produced in a looſe, oblong, 
oval katkin, imbricated on every fide z under each ſcale is 

ſituated one moon-ſhaped flower, having no petal, but hath 


four ar fix ſhort ſlender ftamina, terminated by large twin 


ſummits, whoſe lobes are bifid. The female flowers have 
neither petal or ſtamina, but an oval germen ſupporting 
two ſlender ſtyles, crowned by ſingle ſtigmas. The germen 
afterward becomes a berry with one cell, incleſing a ſingle 
ced. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fourth ſection 
of Linnæus's twenty-ſecond claſs, which includes 
the plants whoſe male flowers have four ſtamina, and 
are upon different plants from the fruit. 

The Spreiks are, 
1. Myrica (Gale) foliis lanceolatis ſubſerratis, caule 
fruticoſo. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1024. Myrica with ſpear- 
' ſhaped ſawed leaves and a ſhrubby ſtalk, Gale frutex 
odoratus ſeptentrionalium. J. B. 1. p. 2. 225, Nor- 
thern, ſhrupby, ſweet Gale, ſweet Willow, Dutch Myrtle, 
or Gale. 
2. Myxrica (Cerifera) foliis lanceolatis ſubſerratis, caule 
arboreſcente. Kalm. Myrica with ſpear-ſhaped leaves, 
and a ſorubby ſtalk, Myrtus Brabanticæ ſimilis Caro- 
linienſis baccifera, fructu racemoſo ſeſſili monopyre- 
no. Pluk Phyt. tab. 48. fol. 9. Carolina Myrtle like 
that of the Dutch, with berries growing in bunches, and 
fitting cloſe to the ſtalks, commonly called Candleberry 
Myrite. 
3. Myxrca (Carolinienſis) foliis lanceolatis ſerratis, cau- 
le ſuffruticola. Myrica with ſp:ar-ſhaped ſawed leaves, 
and a ſhrubby ſtalk. Myrtus Brabanticæ ſimilis Caro- 
linienſis humilior, foliis latioribus & magis ſerratis. 
Cateſb. Car. vol. i. p. 13. Lower Carolina Myrtle, or 
Candleberty- tree reſembling that of Brabant, having 
broader leaves which are more ſawed. _ 
4. Mrrica (Aſplenifolia) foliis oblongis alternatim ſi- 

nuatis. Hort. Cliff. 456. Myrica with oblong oval 
leaves, which are alternately ſinuated. Gale © 
Aſplenit folio. Pet, Muſ. 773. Maryland Gale with a 
Spleenwort leaf. | 
5. Myrica (Quercifolia) foliis oblongis oppoſite ſinuatis 
glabris. Myrica with oblong ſmooth leaves, which are 
oppoſitely ſinuated. Laurus Atricana minor, folio quer- 
cus. Horr. Amt. 2. p. 161. Smaller African Bay with 
an Oak leaf. 5 
6. Myzica (Hirſuta) foliis oblongis oppoſite ſinuatis 
hirſutis. Myrice with oblong. bairy leaves, which are op- 
Pofitely ſinuated. | 
7. Mrrica (Cordifeha) foliis ſubcordatis ſerratis ſeſſili- 
bus. Hort. Cliff. 456. Myrica with ſawed leaves which 
are almaſt heart-ſhaped, and fit cloſe to the ſtalk. Gale 
Capenſis, ilicis cocciferæ folio, Pet. Muſ. 774. Gale 
from the Cape, with a leaf like the” Kermes Oak. 
The firſt fort grows naturally upon bogs in many 
parts of England, particularly in the northern and 
weltern counties, as alſo in Windſor-park, and near 
Tunbridge-wells. This riſes with many ſhrubby 
ſtalks near four feet high, which divide into ſeveral 
lender branches, garniſhed with ſtiff ſpear-ſhaped 
Jeaves, about an inch and a half long, and half an 
inch broad in the middle; they are of a light or yel- 
lowiſh green, ſmooth, and a little ſawed at their 
points, and emir a fragrant odour when bruiſed , they 
are placed alternately on their branches. The male 
flowers or katkins are produced from the ſide of the 
branches, growing upon ſeparate plants from the fe- 
male, which arg ſucceeded by cluſters of ſmall berries, 
each having a ſingle ſeed. It flowers in July, and 
the ſeeds ripen in autumn, * 
The leaves of this ſhrub has been by ſome x 
gathered and uſed for Tea, but it is generally ſup- 
poſed to be hurtful to the brain; but from this uſe 
of it, a learned phyſician a. few years ſince, wrote a 
trcatiſe to prove this to be the true Tea, in which 


r/ons 
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he has only ſhewn his want of knowledge in theſe 
ings. ; 
It grows naturally in bogs, ſo cannot be made to 
thrive on dry land, for which reaſon it is ſeldom pre- 
ſerved in gardens, | 
The ſecond fort grows naturally in North America, 


where the inhabitants get a ſort of green wax from 


the berries, which they make into candles. The me- 
thod of collecting and preparing this, is deſcribed by 
Mr. Cateſby, in his Hiſtory of Carolina. 

This grows naturally in bogs and ſwampy lands, where 
it riſes with many fra ſhrubby ſtalks eight or ten 
feet high, ſending out ſeveral branches, garniſhed 
with {tiff ſpear-ſhaped leaves near three inches long, 
and one broad in the middle ; they are ſmooth and 
entire, having ſcarce any foot-ſtalks, of a yellowiſh 
lucid green on their upper ſide, but paler on their un- 
der, ſtanding alternately, and pretty cloſe to the 
branches ; theſe have a very grateful odour when 
bruiſed. The katkins come out upon different plants 
from the berriesz theſe are about an inch long, ſtand- 
ing erect, The female flowers come out on the ſide 
of the branches in longiſh bunches, which are ſucceed- 
ed by ſmall roundiſh berries, covered with a ſort of 
meal. This ſhrub delights in a moiſt ſoft ſoil, in 
which it thrives extremely well, and lives in the open 
air without any protection. 

The third fort grows naturally in Carolina; this doth 
not riſe ſo high as the former, the branches are not 
ſo ſtrong, and they have a grayiſh bark; the leaves 
are ſhorter, broader, and are ſawed on their edges, 
but in other reſpects is like the ſecond fort ; the ber- 
ries of this are alſo collected for the ſame purpoſe. 
Theſe ſorts are propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould 
be ſown in the autumn, and then the plants will 
come up the following ſpring ;, but if the ſeeds are 
kept out of the ground till the ſpring, they ſeldom 
grow till the year after. Theſe plants will require 
water in dry weather, and ſhould be ſcreened from 
froſts while young, but when they have obtained 
ſtrength, they will reſiſt the cold of this country very 
well, 

The fourth ſort grows naturally in Philadelphia, 
from whence many of the plants have been brought 
to England, and thoſ: which have been planted 
on a moiſt ſoil have thriven very well ; ſome of theſe 
creep at their roots, and ſend up ſuckers plentifully, 
in the ſame manner as in their native ſoil. 

This riſes with lender ſhrubby ſtalks near three feet 
high, which are hairy, and divide into ſeveral ſlender 
branches, which are garniſhed with leaves from three 
to four inches long, and half an inch broad ; they are 
alternately indented almoſt to the midrib, and have a 
great reſemblance to thoſe of Spleenwort; they are of 
a dark green, hairy on their under ſide, and ſit cloſe 
to the ſtalks. The male flowers or katkins come out 
on the ſide of the branches between the leaves ; 
theſe are oval, and ſtand erect. I have not ſeen any 
4 theſe plants in fruit, ſo I can give no deſcription 
OT it. 

This fort may be propagated by ſuckers, which are 
ſent out from the roots when it is planted in a looſe 
moiſt ſoil, and will endure the cold full as well as the 
two former ſorts. : 

The fifth and ſixth forts grow naturally at the Cape 
of Good Hope ; theſe only differ from each other, in 
one having very ſmooth Giving leaves, and thoſe of 
the other hairy. I do not know if they are really dif- 
ferent ſpecies, but as I received them from Holland 
as ſuch, and the plants ſtill retaining their difference, 
ſo I have enumerated them both. | 

Theſe riſe with ſhrubby ſlender ſtalks about four 
feet high, which divide into ſmaller branches, which 
in one fort are ſmooth, and in the other they are 
hairy; theſe are cloſely garniſhed with leaves about an 


inch and a half long, and almoſt an inch broad; ſome 
having two, others three, deep indentures on their 
ſides, which are oppoſite z in one fort they are ſmooth 
- and ſhining, and in the other they are hairy, and of a 
and 
end 


darker green; they fit cloſe to the branches, 


end in obtuſe points which are.indented : between the 
leaves come out ſome oval katkins, which drap off, 


ſo that all the plants which I have ſeen have been 
male, therefore I can give no account of the fruit. 


Theſe retain their leaves all the year, but are too ten- | 


der to live through the winter in the open air in Eng- 
land, ſo muſt be placed in the green-houſe in winter. 
As theſe do not produce ſeeds here, ſo they are pro- 
pagated layers, but they do not take root very 
freely, ſo that the plants are not very common in Eu- 
rope at preſent 55 I do not find that the cuttings of 
theſe plants will eaſily take root, having made leve- 
ral trials of them in all the different methods ; nor 
have the Dutch gardeners had better ſucceſs, fo that 
the plants are as ſcarce there as in England. 
When the layers are laid down, that part of the 
ſhoot which is laid ſhould be tongued at a joint, as is 
ractiſed in laying of Carnations; and the young 
oots only ſhould be choſen for this purpoſe, for 
the old branches will not put out roots. Theſe layers 
are often two years before they will have taken root 
enough to tranſplant, for they ſhould not be ſepa- 
rated from the old plants till they have made good 
roots, becauſe they are very ſubject to miſcarry if they 
are not well rooted. 
When they are taken off from the old plants, they 
ſhould be each put into a ſeparate ſmall pot, filled 
with ſoft, rich, loamy earth ; and if they are placed 
under a common frame, ſhading them Fom the ſun 
in the middle of the day, it will forward their taking 
new root; then they may be placed in a ſheltered ſi- 
tuation during the ſummer, and in the autumn re- 
moved into the green-houſe, and treated in the ſame 


way as other plants from the ſame country. The beſt | 


ſeaſon for laying down the branches, I have obſerved 
to be in July, and by the ſame time the following 
ear they have been fit to remove. 
The ſeventh ſort is a native of the Cape of Good 
Hope; this hath a weak ſhrubby ſtalk which riſes 
five or ſix feet high, ſending out many long ſlender 
branches, which are cloſely garniſhed their whole 
length with ſmall — — which ſit cloſe 
to the branches, and are ſlightly indented and waved 
on their edges. The flowers come out between the 
leaves in roundiſh bunches ; theſe are male in all the 
the plants I have yet ſeen; they have an uncertain 
number of ſtamina, and are all included in one com- 
mon ſcaly involucrum or cover. Theſe flowers ap- 
E in July, but make no great appearance ; the 
leaves of this ſort continue all the year green. 
This is propagated in the ſame way as the two for- 
mer ſorts, and is difficult to increaſe, fo is not com- 
mon in the European gardens. It requires the ſame 
treatment as the two former ſorts. 

n e CHEROPHYLLUM, SCANDIX, Sisox. 
YR TUS. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 640. tab. 409. Lin. 
Gen. Plant. 543. Myrtle; in French, Mirte. | 
The CARAT ERS are, | 
The empalement of the flower is of one leaf, cut into five 
acute points at the ＋ is permanent, and fits on the 
germen. The flower bas fue large oval petals which" 
are inſerted in the empalement, and a great number of 
{mall ſtamina which are alſo inſerted in the empalement, 
terminated by ſmall ſummits. © The germen is ſituated 
under the flower, ſupporting a ſlender ſtyle, crowned by 
an obtuſe ſtigma. The germen afterward turns to an 
oval berry with three cell, crowned by the empalement, 
each cell containing one or two kidney-ſhaped ſeeds, þ 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's twelfth claſs, in which is contained thoſe 
plants whoſe flowers have about twenty ſtamina and 
one ſtyle. | 

I The Spxciss are 

1. MyxrTvs. (Communis) foliis ovatis, a longi- 
oribus. Myrtle with oval leaves, and longer foot-ftalks to 
the flowers. Myrtus latifolia Romana. C. B. P. 468. 


Broad-leaved Roman Myrtle, or common broad-leaved | 


n 
2. MyzTus (Belgita) foliis lanceolatis acuminatis. Myr- 
th with ſpear acute-pointed leaves. Myrtus la- 
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tifolia Belgica. C. B. P. 469. Broad-leaved Dutt 
Myrtle. 5 

3. MygrTvs (Acuta) lanceolato-ovatis acutis. Myrtis 
with pear: aped, oval, acute-pointed leaves, Myrtus 
ſylveſtris, foliis acutiſſimis. C. B. P. 469. 1:1 Myr- 
tle with very acute-pointed leaves. 

4. MyzTos (Betica) foliis ovato-lanceolatis confertis. 
Myrile with oval ſpear-ſhaped leaves growing in cluſter; 
Myrtus latifolia Beetica 2 vel foliis laurinus, con- 
fertim naſcentibus. C. B. P. 469. Second broad. lea ved 
Spaniſh Myrtle, with Bay leaves ng in claſters, com- 
monly called Orange-leaved Myrtle. 

5. Mrarus (Ttalica) foliis ovato-lanceolatis acutis, ra- 
mis erectioribus. Myrtle with oval, acute: pointed, ſpear. 

ſhaped leaves, and ere branches. Myrtus communis 
Italica. C. B. P. 468. Common Italian Myrtle, called up- 
right Myrtle. 

6. MyzTvus (Tarentina) foliis ovatis, baccis rotundio- 
ribus. Myrtle with oval leaves and rounder berries. 
Myrtus minor vulgaris. C. B. P. 469. Common ſmaller 
Myrtle, called the Box-leaved Myrtle. 

7, Mrxrus (Minima) foliis lineari-lanceolatis acumina- 
tis. Myrtle with linear, ſpear-ſhaped, acute- pointed leaves. 
Myrtus foliis minimis & mucronatis. C. B. P. 469. 
Myrtle with the ſmalleſt ſharp-pointed leaves, commony 
called Roſemary-legvea Myrtle. 

8, Myxrus (Zeylahica) pedunculis multifloris, foliis 
ovatis ſubpetiolatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 472. Myrtle with 
many flowers on each foot-ſtalk, and oval leaves having 
ſhort foot-talks. Myrtus Zeylanica odoratiſſima, bac- 

cis niveis monococcis. H. L. 434. Sweet «ſmelling Mir. 

tie of Ceylon, with ſnow white berries containing one ſeed. 

The firſt ſort is the common broad-leaved Myrtle, 

which is one of the hardieſt kinds we have. The 

leaves of this are an inch and a half long, and one inch 
broad, of a lucid green, ſtanding upon ſhort foot- 
ſtalks, The flowers are 4g 4 than thoſe of the other 
forts, and come out from the ſide of the branches, on 

8 long foot · talks; theſe are ſucceeded by oval 
rries of à dark purple colour, incloſing three or four 

hard kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. It flowers in July and Au- 
ſt, and the berries ripen in winter. This ſort is by 

ome called the flowering Myrtle, becauſe it generally 

has a greater quantity of flowers, and thoſe are larger 
than of any other ſort. | 
The ſecond fort has leaves much leſs than thoſe of the 
former, and are more pointed, ſtanding cloſer: toge- 
ther on the branches; the midrib on ho under ſide 
of the leaves is of a purple colour, they are of a 
darker green, and ſit cloſer to the branches. The 
flowers are ſmaller, and have ſhorter foot - ſtalks than 
thoſe of the firſt ſort; this flowers a little later in the 
ſummer, and ſeldom ripens its berries here. 
The double flowering Myrtle I take to be a variety of 
this, for the leaves and growth of the plant, the ſize 
of the flowers, and the time of flowering, agree bet- 
ter with this than any of the other ſorts. 
The third ſort grows naturally in the ſouth of France 
and in Italy; the leaves of this are much ſmaller 
than thoſe of the ſecond, being leſs than an inch long, 
and not more than half an inch broad, of an oval ſpear- 
ſhape, ending in acute points, of a dull green, and ſet 
pretty cloſe on the branches. The flowers are ſmaller 
than either of the former, and come out from the 
wings of the leaves toward the end of the branches; 
the berries are ſmall and oval. 

The fourth ſort hath a ſtronger ſtalk 'and branches 

than either of the former ſorts, and riſes to a greater 

height; the leaves are oval, ſpear-ſhaped,' and are 

placed in cluſters round the branches; theſe are of a 

dark green. The flowers are of a middling ſize, and 

come out ſparingly from between the leaves; the 
berrries are oval, and ſmaller than thoſe of the firit 
fort, but ſeldom ripens in England. The gardeners 
call this the Orange-leaved Myrtle, and by ſome at is 
ſtiled the Bay-leaved Myrtle. This ſort is not ſo 
hardy as the former. 

The fifth ſort is the common Italian Myrtle; this 
hath oval ſpear-ſhaped leaves, ending in acute points 

the branches of this grow more erect than thoſe 142 
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ther of the former ſorts, as do alſo the leaves, from 
"whence it is called by the gardeners upright Myrtle. 
The flowers of this ſort are not large, and the petals 
are marked with purple at their points, while they re- 
main cloſed ; the berries are ſmall, oval, and of a pur- 
ple colour. There is a variety of this with white 4 


ries, in which it only differs from this; and J believe 


the Nutmeg Myrtle is only a variety of this, for I Have 


raiſed ſeveral of the plants from ſced, many of which 
vere fo like the Italian Myrtle, as not to be diſtin- 


uiſhed from it. — 2 
Phe fxth fort is commonly called the Box-leaved 
Myrtle; the leaves of this are oval, ſmall,” and fit 
cloſe on the branches; they are of a lucid green, end- 
ing in obtuſe points; the branches are weak, and fre- 
quently hang downward, when they are permitted to 
row without ſhortening, and have a grayiſh bark. 
he flowers are ſmall, and come late in the ſummer, 
the berries are ſmall and round. | 
The ſeventh fort is called the Roſemary-leaved My- 
tle, and by ſome it is called the Thyme-leaved Myrtle. 
The branches of this grow etty erect ; the leaves 
are placed cloſe on the branches; they are ſmall, nar- 
row, and end in acute points; they are of a lucid 
owers of this are ſmall, and come late in the ſeaſon, 
and are but ſeldom ſucceeded by berries here. 
There are ſome other varieties of theſe Myrtles, 
which are propagated in the gardens for ſale; but as 
their difference has been occaſioned by culture, ſo it 
would be multiplying their titles to little purpoſe. 


Thoſe which are here enumerated I believe to be 


really diſtin, for I have raiſed moſt” of them from 
ſeeds, and have not found them change from one to 
another, though there has been other ſmall variations 
among the plants, 1 

The eighth ſort is a native of the Iſland of Ceylon: 
this is much tenderer than either of the former ſorts, 
ſo cannot be kept through the winter in England, 
without ſome artificial heat. This hath a 3 up- 
right ſtalk, covered with a ſmooth Bray bark, di- 
viding upward into many ſlender ſtiff branches, gar- 
niſhed with oval leaves placed oppoſite, which are 
near two inches long, and an inch and a quarter broad, 
ending in points ; they are of a lucid green,'and have 
very ſhort foot-ſtalks. The flowers come out at the 
ends of the branches, ſeveral ef them being ſuſtained 


upon one common foot-ſtalk, which branches out, 


and each flower ſtands on a very ſlender diſtinct foot- 
' ſtalk ; they are very like the flowers of Italian Myr- 
tle, but always appear in December and January, and 
are never ſucceeded by berries here. | 
T ſhall firſt treat of the method of cultivating and pro- 
pagating the common ſorts of Myrtle, as they all re- 
quire nearly the ſame management, and ſhall after- 
ward'take notice of that of the laſt mentioned, which 
require a different treatment; but as the varieties of 
the common ſorts of Myrtle are cultivated in the gar- 
dens for fale, I ſhall juſt mention the titles by which 
they are known, that the curious may be informed 
how many there are. 
Two ſorts of Nutmeg 
leaf than the other. 
The Bird's Neſt Myrtle, the ſtriped Nutmeg 
tle, the ſtriped upright Myrtle, the 17 
mary-leaved Myrtle, the ſtriped Box- leave 
and the ſtriped broad- leaved Myrtle. 
Theſe plants ma 
beſt ſeaſon for which is in the beginning 
you ſhould make choice of ſome of the ſtraiteſt and 
moſt vigorous young ſhoots, which ſhould” be about 
ſix or eight inches long, and the leaves on the lower 
art muſt be ſtripped off about two or three inches 
igh, and the part twiſted which is to be pong in 
the ground; then having filled a parcel of pots (in 
roportion to the quantity of cuttings deſigned) with 
Fehr rich earth, you ſhould plant the cuttings therein, 
at about two inches diſtance from each other, obſerv- 
ing to cloſe the earth faſt about them, and give them 
ſome water to ſettle it to the cuttings ; then place the 


Myrtles, one with a broader 


Myr- 
Roſe- 


reen, and have a fragrant odour when bruiſed. The | 


Myrtle, 


be all propagated from cuttings, the | 


of July, when [ 
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in a ſituation where they may 


” Auguſt followin 
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pots under a common hot-bed frame, plunging them. 
either into ſome old dung, or tanners bark, which will 
prevent the earth from drying too faſt; but you muſt 
carefully ſhade them with mats in the heat of the day, 
und give them air in proportion to the warmth of the 


; ſeaſon, not forgetting to water them every two or three 


days, as you ſhall find the earth in the pots require it. 
Wich this management, in about ſix weeks, the cut- 
tings wilt be rooted, and begin to ſhoot, when you 
muſt inure them to the open air by degrees, into which 
they ſhould be removed towards the latter end of 
Auguſt, or the beginning of 8 ber, placing them 
ſheltered from cold 
winds, in which place they may remain till the mid- 
dle or latter ænd of October, when the pots ſhould be 
removed into the green houſe, but ſhould be placed 


in the cooleſt part thereof, that they may have air 


given to them whenever the weather is mild, for they 
require only to be protected from ſevere cold, except 
the Orange · lea ved, and the ſtriped Nutmeg Myrtles, 
which are ſomewhat tenderer than the reſt, and ſhould 
— a rey ſituation. | — 

uring the winter ſeaſon, they muſt be frequently, 
but gently watered; and, if 2 —— 5 
pear, they ſhould be conſtantly picked off, as alſo 
the pots kept clear from weeds, which, if permitted 
to grow, will ſoon overſpread the young plants, and 
deſtroy them. | | 
It «theſe pots are placed under a common hot-bed 
frame in winter, where they may be ſcreened from 
froſt, and have the free air in mild weather, the 
young plants will ſuccecd better than in a green- 

ouſe, provided they do not receive too much wet, 
and are not kept cloſely covered, which will oc- 
3 their growing mouldy, and dropping their 
eaves, * X 
The ſpring following theſe plants ſhould be taken 


out of the pots very carefully, preſerving a ball of 
earth to the roots of each of them, and every one 
ſhould be placed into a ſeparate ſmall pot filled 


with rich light earth, obſerving to water them well 
to ſettle the earth to their roots, and place them un- 
der a frame until they have taken root; after which 
they ſhould be inured to the open air, and in May 
they muſt be placed abroad for the ſummer, in a 
ſheltered ſituation, where they may be defended from 
ſtrong winds. | * 
During the ſummer ſeaſon they will require to be 
vlentifully watered, eſpecially being in ſuch ſmall pots, 
which in that ſeaſon ſoon dry; therefore you ſhould 
obſerve to place them where they ſhould receive the 
morning ſun, for when they are too much expoſed to 
the ſun in the heat of the day, the moiſture contain- 
ed in the earth of theſe ſmall pots will ſoon be ex- 
+ haled, and the plants greatly retarded in their growth 
thereby. m | 2 
| you ſhould.examine your pots, 
to ſee if the roots of the plants have not made way out 
through the hole in the bottom of the pots, which 
if you obſerve, you muſt then ſhift them into pots a 
ſize larger, filling them up with the like rich earth, 
and obſerve to trim the roots which were matted: to 
the ſide of the pots, as alſo to looſen the earth from 
the outſide of the ball with your hands, ſome of 
which ſhould be taken off, that the roots may the 
eaſier find paſſage into the freſh earth; then you 
muſt water them well, and -place the pots in-a fitu- 
tion where they may be defended from ſtrong winds ; 
and at this time you may trim the plants, in order 
to reduce them to a regular figure; and if they are 
inclinable to make 2 ſtems, you ſhould thruſt 
down a ſlender ſtrait ſtick cloſe by them, to which 
their ſtems ſhould be faſtened, ſo as to bring them 


upright. 
ff one be taken to train them thus while they are 
young, the ſtems afterward, when they have acquired 
ſtrength, will continue ſtrait without any ſupport, 
and their branches may be pruned, ſo as to form either 
balls or pyramids, which tor ſuch plants as are pre- 
ſerved in the green-houſe, and require to be kept in 
e 9 G mall 
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ſmall compaſs, is the beſt method to have them 
handforfie z but then theſe ſheered plants will not pro- 
duce any flowers, for which reaſon that fort with 
double flowers ſhould not be clipped,” becauſe the 


chief beauty of that conſiſts in its flowers; bur it will | 


be neceſſary to ſuffer a plant or two of each Rind to 
grow rude, for the uſe of their branches in noſe- 
ays, &c. for it will. greatly deface thoſe which have 
een conſtantly ſheered to cut off their branches. 
As theſe plants advance in ſtature, they ſhould an- 
nually be removed into larger pots, acording to the 
ſize of their roots; but you muſt be careful not to put 
them into pots too large, which will cauſe them to 
ſhoot weak, and many times prove the deſtruction of 


them; therefore when they are taken out of the former | 


pots, the earth about their roots ſhould be pared off, 
and that within fide the ball muſt be gently looſened, 


that the roots not be too cloſely co z and 
then place them into the ſame pots again, provided 
they are not too ſmall, filling up the ſides and bottom 


of them with freſh rich earth, and giving them 
plenty of water to ſettle the earth to their roots; 
which ſhould be frequently repeated, for they require 
to be often watered 
in bot weather they mult have it in plenty. 


The beſt ſeaſon for ſhifting theſe plants is either in | 
April or Auguſt, for if it be done much ſooner in the | 
1 7 


ring, the plants are then in a ſlow growing ſtate, and 

not capable to ſtrike out freſh roots again very ſoon; 
and if it be done later in autumn, the cold weather 
coming on will prevent their taking root; nor is it ad- 
viſeable to do it in the great heat of ſummer, becauſe 
they will require to be very often watered, and alſo to 
be placed in the ſhade, otherwiſe they will be liable to 


for a conſiderable time; and that being the ſea - 


ſon when theſe plants ſhould be placed amongſt other 

exotics, to adorn the ſeveral of the garden, theſe 

| being then ——. ſhould not be expoſed 
until they have taken root again, which, at that. time 

(if — hot and dry) will be three weeks or 

a month. 

In October, when the nights begin to be froſty, 
ou ſhauld remove the plants into the green-houſe ; 
ut if the weather proves favourable in autumn (as it 

often happens) they may remain abroad until the be- 

ginning of November; for if they are carried into the 
green-houſe too ſoon, and the autumn ſhould prove 
warm; they will make freſh ſhoots at that ſeaſon, which 
will be weak; and often grow mouldy in winter, if the 

- weather ſhould be ſo ſevere as to require the windows 

to be kept cloſely ſhut, whereby they will be y 

defaced ; for which reaſon they ſhould always be 

kept as long abroad as the ſeaſon will permit, and re- 


moved out again in the ſpring before they ſhoot out; 
and duri winter ſeaſon that are in the 
ries 4 they ſhould have as much air as poſ- 

le when the weather is mild. 


The three firſt-mentioned ſorts I have ſeen planted 
abroad in warm ſituations, and upon a dry foil, where 
they have endured the cold of our winters for ſeveral 
years very well, with only being covered in very hard 
froſts with two of three mats, and the ſurface of the 
ground about their roots covered with a little mulch 
to prevent the froſt from entering the d; but in 
Cornwall and Devonſhire, where the winters are more 
favourable than in moſt other parts of England, there 
are large hedges of Myrtle which have been planted 
ſeveral years, and are very 2 and vigorous, 
ſome of which are upward of ſix feet high; and I be- 
lieve; if the double flowering kind were planted 


m winter and ſummer, but | 


— — — 
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_ each covered with ſmall bell or hand- 
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abroad, it would endure the cold as well as any of the 
other ſorts, it being a native of the. ſouthern parts 
of France. This, and the Orangeleaved kind, are 
the moſt difficult to take root from cuttings ; but if 
they are planted toward the latter end of June, mak- 
ing choice of only ſuch ſhoots as are tender, and the 
ou are plunged into an old bed of tanners bark which 
loſt moſt of its heat, and the glaſſes ſhaded every 
day, they will take root extremely well, as I have 
more than once experienced. The Orange-leaved 
ſort, and thoſe with variegated leaves, are ſomewhat 
tenderer than the ordinary forts, and ſhould be houſed 
a little ſooner in autumn, and placed farther from the 
windows of the green-houſe. 
The eighth ſort 1s at 77 rare in Europe, ſo is in 
very few gardens. This fort was by Dr. Linnzus 
ſeparated from the Myrtles in the former editions of 
his works, and had the title of Myrſine applied to it; 
but in his Species of Plants, he has joined it to that 
genus again, to which, according to his ſyſtem, it 
properly belongs; for the number of petals, ſtamina, 
and ſtyle, do agree with thoſe of the Myrtle, but it dif- 
fers in fructification, this having but one ſeed in each 
fruit, and the Myrtle has four or five. 
This plant is with difficulty propagated, which oc- 
caſions its preſent ſcarcity, for as 12 not produce 
ripe ſeeds in Europe, it can only be increaſed by lay- 
ers or — 1 y the former method the layers 
are commonly two years before they take root, and 
the cuttings frequently fail, though the latter is pre- 
ferred, when performed at a proper ſeaſon and in a 
right method z the beſt time to plant the cuttings is 
in May: in the choice of them, it ſhould be the 
ſhoots of the former year, with a ſmall piece of the 
two years wood at bottom; theſe ſhould be planted 
in {mall pots, filled with ſoft loamy earth, for ſmall 
pots are to be preferred to large ones' for this pur- 
fe, and 2 ſhould be plunged into a very mo- 
erate hot- of tanners bark; and if the pots are 
ſuch as 
have been uſed for blowing of Carnations to exclude 
the air, it will be of great ſervice to promote the cut- 
tings putting out roots, though they are covered with 
the glaſſes of the hot-bed above them; the cuttings 
ſhould be ſhaded from the ſun in the heat of the day, 
and gently refreſhed with water, as the earth in the 


| E is found to dry, but they ſhould no means 
ave too much wet; thoſe cuttings which ſucceed, 
will have taken root by July, when they ſhould be 


gradually inured to bear the open air, into which 
it will be proper to remove them about the middle 
of that month, that they may be ſtrengthened before 
winter, but it will not be p to tranſplant the cut- 
tings till ſpring; the pots mult be removed into a tem- 
te ſtove in autumn, and during the winter the 
cuttings muſt be gently refreſhed with water. In the 
ſpring they ſhould be carefully taken up, and each 
a ted in a ſmall pot filled with light earth from a 
12 and plunged into a moderate hot- 
bed to forward their taking freſh root; then they 
ſhould be gradually hardened, and in July placed in 
the open air in a ſheltered ſituation, where they may 
remain till the end of September, and then be re- 
moved into the ſtove. 
This plant will not live 
land in a -houſe, but if it is placed in a moderate 
de warmth, it will flower well in winter; and 
in July, Auguſt, and September, the plants ſhould 
be placed abroad in a ſheltered ſituation. 


h the winter in Eng- 
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